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PREFACE 

The  small  businesses  of  the  country  are  still  largely  conducted 
as  partnerships  or  sole  proprietorships.  Some  few  of  the  large 
businesses  are  conducted  as  joint-stock  companies  or  eicpress 
trusts.  The  great  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is,  however,  conducted  under  the  .corporate  form,  and  the 
corporation  is  by  far  the  most  important,  form  of  business 
organization  now  in  use. 

The  latest  available  figures  show  over  320,000  corporations 
making  income  tax  retiuns,  with  invested  capital  of  more  than 
$66,000,000,000.  All  of  these  corporations,  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  subsequent  corporate  existence,  are  confronted  with 
many  problems  of  procedure.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work  to  furnish  in  a  single  volume,  an  accurate,  practical,  and 
conveniently  arranged  manual  that  will  answer  as  nearly  as 
possible  these  constantly  arising  problems  of  corporate  pro- 
cedure— a  work  that  will  give  the  information  so  essential  in 
the  organization  of  a  corporation — that  will  assist  the  secretary 
and  other  executive  officers  in  its  technical  conduct  after  it  is 
organized — that  will  help  the  corporation  treasurer  in  the  solving 
of  his  financial  problems  and  ouUine  the  accounting  procedure 
that  must  be  followed  by  the  comptroller  or  other  accounting 
oflBcial  of  the  corporation  in  establishing  an  effective  and  ade- 
quate system  of  accounts.  The  book  is,  in  short,  intended  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  all  those  concerned  in  corporate 
affairs — lawyers,  bankers,  accountants,  corporation  officers,  and 
business  executives  generally. 

A  work  embracing  so  wide  a  field  as  "Corporation  Pro- 
cedure," must  of  necessity  require  the  services  of  specialists 
in  its  preparation.  Accordingly  the  various  phases  of  corpora- 
tion procedure  have  been  treated  by  the  following  authors: 
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iv  PREFACE 

"Corporate  Law"  by  Thomas  Conjmgton,  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  author  of  "Corporate  Organization  and  Management/' 
"Business  Law,"  and  co-author  of  "Wills,  Estates  and  Trusts." 
Mr.  Conyngton's  discussion  of  the  legal  and  technical  problems 
involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion has  been  developed  directly  from  his  previous  work,  "Corp- 
.  orate  Organization  and  Management."  The  treatment  is  here 
brought  up  to  date  and  enlarged  by  die  addition  of  a  detailed 
discussion  of  stock  without  par  value,  and  also  of  the  new  form 
of  business  organization,  closely  allied  to  the  corporation, 
known  as  the  "express  trust."  The  very  practical  collection 
of  corporation  forms  which  concludes  the  volume  has  also  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Conyngton. 

"Corporate  Finance"  is  based  directiy  on  the  very  excellent 
work  **  Business  Finance"  by  William  H.  Lough,  President  of 
the  Business  Training  Corporation,  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Finance,  New  York  Univeraty,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts, 
and  Finance.  Mr.  Lough  is  a  writer  of  long  experience  and 
standing,  and  in  adapting  his  material  to  the  requirements  of 
this  manual,  the  original  text  has  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as 
the  requirements  of  a  co-ordinated  and  up-to-date  treatment 
would  permit.  The  discussion  of  "stock  rights"  appearing  in 
this  part  of  the  volume  is  new,  having  been  supplied  by  Thomas 
York,  formerly  of  the  staflF  of  The  Wail  Street  Journal^  and 
author  of  "Foreign  Exchange." 

"Corporate  Accoimting"  by  R.  J.  Bennett  and  Paul  W. 
Pinkerton.  Both  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  are  certified 
public  accountants  of  wide  experience  and  active  practice.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accoimtants, 
and  also  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants. 
During  the  war  he  was  chief  accoimtant  inthe  Division  of  Audit, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. He  is  also  author  of  "Corporation  Accounting," 
"C.  P.  A.  Questions  and  Answers,"  "Accounting  for  Executives," 
etc.    Mr.  Pinkerton  is  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American 
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Institute  of  Accountants,  manager  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  Coffield,  Sanders  and  Company,  of  Indianapolis^  and 
co-author  of  ''WHls,  EsUtes  and  Trusts."  The  treatment  of 
"Corporate  Accounting''  is  based  directly  on  Mr.  Bennett's 
work  "Corporation  Accounting,"  co-ordinated,  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  the  author. 

In  the  discussion  of  corporate  law  and  general  procedure 
are  given  principles  and  also  woiking  details  as  far  as  can  be 
done  in  a  work  intended  to  be  used  in  every  state  of  the  union. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  these  matters  are  liable 
to  be  afifected  by  the  continually  changing  legislative  enactments 
of  the  different  states,  which  are  too  voluminous,  too  divergent, 
and  too  unstable  to  be  brought  into  the  present  valume.  Such 
variations  from  general  practice  must  be  obtained  from  the 
statutes  of  the  particular  state. 

Corporate  finance  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  least 
understood  responsibilities  confronting  the  corporate  officials. 
The  aim  here  has  been  to  give  as  clear  and  practical  a  statement 
of  both  principles  and  procedure  as  possible,  introducing  theory 
only  where  necessary  to  explain  the  usual  practice  or  some 
divergence  from  the  usual  practice.  Many  of  the  matters 
discussed,  as  the  proportion  of  fixed  and"  working  capital,  the 
requirements  and  methods  of  borrowing,  the  distribution  of 
profits,  accumulation  of  reserves,  etc.,  are  general  in  their 
nature,  applying  to  any  other  form  of  business  organization  as 
well  as  to  the  corporation.  They  are,  however,  so  fundamental 
and  so  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  practical  corporate 
finance  that  they  could  not  be  omitted. 

The  presentation  of  accounting  procedure  has  been  based  on 
the  best  modem  practice,  and  where  good  practice  is  not  entirely 
uniform,  or  not  fully  established,  the  different  methods  are 
given,  the  reasons  for  divergencies  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  various  possible  courses  are 
indicated. 

The  concluding  portion  of   the  volume   containing  over 
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250  forms  used  in  corporate  procedure  contributes  largely  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  These  forms  have  been  given 
for  the  most  part  as. precedents,  i.e.,  in  completed  shape,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  usual  blanks  for  variable  matter.  This  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  form  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time  the  changes 
necessary  to  adapt  the  form  to  any  special  need  are  more  readily 
made  from  the  completed  instnunent  than  from  one  broken  up 
by  frequent  and  sometimes  puzzling  blanks. 

All  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  ^'Corporation 
Procedure''  have  written  before  on  the  same  or  closely  connected 
subjects,  and  it  is  their  hope  that  this  result  of  their  combined 
efforts  will  meet  with  the  same  friendly  and  appreciative  recep- 
tion that  was  accorded  their  respective  corporate  writings 
when  published  as  independent  voliunes. 

Hugh  R.  Conyngton 
New  York  City, 
May  10,  1922 
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Part  I— The  Corporate  Form 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

§  X.    Busiaess  Oiganization  and  the  Law 

All  business  relations  and  organizations  depend  for  their 
binding  quality  on  the  law.  For  that  reason  this  introductory 
chapter  presents  in  outline  form  a  few  of  the  more  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  contracts,  of  agency,  and  of  partnership, 
and  an  equally  brief  discussion  of  legal  phraseology  and  of  the 
distinction  between  common  and  statutory  law — ^just  those 
matters  directly  involved  in  the  consideration  of  business 
organization. 

§  2.    Law  of  Contracts 

All  business  relationships  are  foimded  on  contracts.  A  con- 
tract is  an  agreement  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  enforced 
at  law.  The  sale  of  goods,  the  appointment  of  agents,  the 
emplojrment  of  assistants,  and  all  other  business  transactions 
are  contracts,  or  are  based  on  contracts.  Both  partnerships 
and  corporations  are  based  on  contracts. 

The  accepted  legal  definition  of  a  contract  is  "an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties,  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  to 
do  or  not  to  do  some  specified  thing  or  things." 

It  is  an  agreement  and  the  minds  of  the  parties  "must 
meet." 

There  must  be  two  legally  competent  parties  to  a  contract 
and  there  may  be  more. 
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Thest  mifft  ut  e  *'  coiHadfTfitaaiL^  l3at  &  &  legs]  indBoe- 
ffiCDt  or  Temmpage  ir  arder  to  tnnd  eaxi  party,  Ii  ticre 
wese  no  cunfiiaffTi:tiaL.  r  Tnigrrr  be  a  Tnattfr  of  banar  ior  a  man 
to  hse^  lot  jmmast.  but  tbe  lair  wacid  not  cxxiDpel  bbn  to 
keqj  h  or  i'.-  pvt  tht  'jtber  psirrr  damages  if  he  failed  to  keep  iL 

Tberer  mifft  be  2£  obSgLtiogi.  dt  tbiog  to  be  done.  It  may 
be  to  fid  wimrrtring.  or  to  do  samft-rrmg.  or  to  pay  mancT^  or 
It  xoar  be  ikii  to  do  sametx5og  tbe  pcason  voold  othersw  he 
im  to  do  fiff  2Kil  to  do. 


§>.    I— ^ 

Ld  modem  bnsaiiesi  He  mazrr  tlmgs  are  neoessaxily  done 
by  proxy.  CooKqnectiy.  tbe  lar^^  prmMirtMm  of  men  in  busi- 
9tm  a^  DoC  acti&f  for  tbemseihres  but  as  agents  for  otbeR.  Id 
al  ioms  of  partnersJip  simI  curporate  activity  tbe  bnsiiicss 
tJbat  u  done  k  done  by  aeents.  Therefore  the  sabjed  oomes 
ap  a^sJD  and  a^aaz)  id  this  volume. 

As  agent  is  one  vbo  represents  or  is  authorised  to  leprescnt 
aaother  person  in  some  business  transaction  or  transactions. 
He  person  or  the  corpcuaticxD  vbo  is  represented  by  an  agent 
is  calksd  the  ^piindpal"  The  rdation  between  the  princqnl 
and  the  a|^t  k  tenned  ^agency 

The  agent  may  be  known  as  ''agent,''  'factor,"  'broker, 
^attorney,''  '^prory,''  "delegate/*  or  "representative.'*  A  pait- 
nmtap  h  represented  by  its  members  who  are  agents  loir  the 
film.  A  oorporation  is  represented  by  its  officers  who  are  its 
agents.  A  oofpocatkm  can  contract  in  no  other  way  than 
throQi^  its  agents. 


n 


§4-    tie] 

There  are  but  two  fonns  ai  business  oiganizatkm  in  general 
ttse:  the  partnership  and  the  oorporaticm.  In  this  place  it  is 
pnly  desired  to  stress  those  features  of  the  law  of  partnersfaq> 
ttiat  differentiate  it  from  the  corporation.  These  features  are 
inherent  in  the  two  forms  of  organization. 
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A  partnership  is  the  result  of  a  contract  between  two  or 
more  competent  parties,  to  combine  their  money,  property, 
skQl,  or  labor  for  the  transaction  of  some  lawful  business  for 
profit — it  is  nothing  more  than  a  group  of  individuals  considered 
as  individuals. 

In  a  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals  are 
merged  in  the  corporate  entity.  That  is,  the  law  allows  a 
corporation  to  act  as  one  person,  while  a  partnership  must  act 
as  a  group.  Hence,  in  a  partnership  each  member  is  liable  for 
the  firm  debts  as  if  they  were  his  own,  while  in  a  corporation 
a  member  is  liable  only  for  what  he  agrees  to  invest  or  has 
invested  in  its  stock. 

§  5.    The  Common  Law 

The  common  law  had  its  origin  at  a  very  early  date.  As 
soon  as  men  commenced  to  live  in  communities,  certain  rules 
of  conduct  were  evolved,  certain  uniform  methods  of  doing 
things  grew  up,  and  certain  customs  of  dealing  with  each  other 
generally  prevailed.  When  disputes  arose,  they  were  decided 
by  these  rules  and  methods  and  customs.  These,  being  made 
the  basis  of  decisions,  gradually  acquired  the  force  of  established 
law,  and  so  after  a  time,  without  any  legislative  action,  the 
early  communities  came  to  have  a  considerable  body  of  law 
which  was  called  in  England  the  "common  law." 

When  this  coimtry  broke  away  from  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  this  common  law  was  in  use  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  was  retained  thereafter,  and  became  the  foimdation 
for  our  state  and  national  systems  of  law.  When  the  common 
law  is  referred  to,  it  means  this  inherited  law  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  laws  passed  by  state  legislatures  and  Congress, 
which  are  referred  to  as  "statutory  law."  Many  features  of 
the  common  law  have  been  made  doubly  binding  by  being 
adopted  by  legislatures  and  enacted  as  part  of  the  statutory 
law.  On  this  account  the  conmion  law  and  the  statutory  law 
largely  overlap. 
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§  6.    The  Stfttotory  Law 

The  kgislatuies  of  the  states  and  the  Congress  oi  the  United 
States  pass  laws  or  statutes.  These  collectively  are  desig* 
nated  as  statutory  law. 

The  modem  corporation  is  a  creation  of  the  law  as  passed 
by  a  legislature  or  by  Congress.  Hence,  in  dealing  with  cor- 
porate organization  or  the  technical  management  of  corpora- 
tions it  is  alwa3rs  necessary  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
statutes.  As  these  statutes  differ  in  the  different  states  and  are 
changed  frequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  them  all  into  a 
work  such  as  this. 

It  is,  as  intimated,  necessary  for  the  corporation  lawyer  or 
official  responsible  for  the  technical  conduct  of  his  corporation 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  state  laws  and  their  changes. 
In  the  more  pc^ulous  states  this  is  easily  done  as  careful  com- 
pilations may  be  secured,  giving  the  laws  relating  to  corpora- 
tions and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  corporate  matters. 
In  other  states  the  authorities  usually  issue  the  corporate  laws 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  they  may  be  had  by  application  to  the 
proper  state  authority — ^usually  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  present  book  gives  the  principles  of  corporate  law  that 
prevail  in  all  the  states  and  form  the  basis  of  the  statutory  law, 
and  in  many  cases  calls  attention  to  the  variations  of  the  basic 
law  found  in  different  states.  For  a  working  knowledge  oi 
these  state  laws,  however,  with  their  numerous  variations,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  statutes  of  the  particular  state  for 
which  the  information  is  desired. 
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CHAPTER  II 
BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

§  7*    Ecooomic  necessity  for  QrgaoizAtioii* 

In  a  primitive  society,  no  organization  other  than  the  natu- 
ral operations  of  the  family  unit  would  be  caUed  for;  but  so 
soon  as  any  progress  to  a  higher  sodal  order  was  to  be  made, 
some  form  of  organized  or  co-operative  effort  was  una\*oidable. 
The  greater  effectiveness  of  team-work — of  the  united  effort 
of  two  or  more  working  together  for  a  common  purpose — ^gave 
those  who  could  so  co-operate  a  great  advantage  over  the  soli- 
tary individual.  The  same  thing  was  true  as  each  step  in 
advance  was  taken,  and  for  this  reason  the  earlier  forms  of 
organization  employed  in  business  have  in  the  course  of  ages 
developed  into  the  present-day  partnership  and  corporation. 

S  8.    Indi^dual  Management 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  time  when  no  business 
co-operation  between  equals  was  possible,  and  all  trade  and 
industry  were  carried  on  by  individuals  of  exceptional  initia- 
tive with  the  help  of  paid  employees  and  slaves.  Some  such 
survivals  are  yet  found,  men  of  great  ability  and  will-power — 
men  who  cannot  brook  opposition  and  who  have  so  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  playing  the  game  alone  that  they  cannot 
or  will  not  co-operate  with  others  in  any  form  of  organization. 
Such  men  may  go  high  in  the  business  world  but  they  neces- 
sarily work  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  those  who  are 
able  to  co-operate  with  their  fellows. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  on  successfully  farming  and  various 
small  businesses  in  this  manner  at  the  present  day,  and  such 


1  See  ftlao  Book  II.  Ch.  II,  "OtsMiiMtioa  for  Businen.'* 
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individual  enterprises  often  give  the  future  business  leader  a 
valuable  training  in  initiative  and  req)onsibility.  When,  how- 
ever, we  come  to  enterprises  of  greater  size,  it  is  practically 
always  necessary  to  take  a  partner  or  partners,  or  to  incor- 
porate. There  have  been  some  few  exceptions.  For  instance, 
John  Wanamaker  for  many  years  conducted  his  great  business 
under  his  individual  managiement.  He  was,  however,  finally 
driven  to  incorporation,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  in 
this  country  no  single  instance  of  a  really  great  business  con- 
ducted as  a  sole  proprietorship. 

§  9*    Partnership 

The  first  advance  in  business  organization  was  when  two 
men  foimd  that  they  could  work  together  in  transactions  for 
their  joint  advantage.  It  involved  such  relations  of  trust  and 
confidence  that  in  the  early  days  it  rarely  extended  to  more 
than  two  partners. 

Partnership  has  always  involved  mutual  authority  and 
mutual  responsibility.  £ach  partner  is  an  agent  for  the  firm 
with  unlimited  powers.  He  can,  in  the  scope  of  the  partner- 
ship business,  contract  for  the  firm;  and  the  firm  is  bound, 
and  each  partner  to  the  extent  of  his  entire  fortune  is  also 
bound.  Many  men  have  been  ruined  by  the  fraud  or  the 
blimdering  of  their  business  partners.  This  is  the  defect  of 
copartnership  as  a  form  of  business  organization.  Each  addi- 
tional partner  increases  the  risk.  It  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  put 
capital  into  another's  private  business — save  under  special  con- 
ditions or  with  specific  contract  reservations — ^because  thereby 
he  becomes  himself  a  partner  and  may  lose  not  only  his  invest- 
ment but  also  all  that  he  has  outside.  It  is  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  partnership  liability  that  limits  the  utility  of  the  part- 
nership as  a  form  of  business  organization  and  has  made  the 
corporation  so  generally  preferred.* 


'See  Cb.  III.  "Advantages  of  th«  Corporate  Porm**;  also  Book  11.  Part  I.  **Tbe  Coc^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  partnership  has  certain  qualities  of 
effectiveness  which  under  some  conditions  make  it  superior  to 
every  other  form  of  business  organization.  During  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Steel  Trust,  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  for  years 
operated  the  business  later  acquired  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  made  the  following  statement: 

I  don't  believe  that  any  corporation  can  manage  a  business 
like  a  partnership.  When  we  were  partners  I  felt  that  we  could 
run  aroimd  corporations.  You  take  thirty-five  young  men 
interested  in  watching  even  a  leak  in  a  spigot,  and  no  corporation 
can  compete  with  such  an  organization  in  any  business. 

There  are  practically  no  large  commercial  undertakings  in 
the  country  conducted  as  partnerships.  Endicott  Johnson 
Corporation,  Arbuckle  Brothers,  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  were  among  the  last  to  "sucaunb,"  but  all  these  are 
now  corporations. 

Joint-stock  companies  are  a  form  of  partnership  in  which 
the  investments  of  the  partnership  are  represented  by  shares 
of  stock.  The  holders  of  stock  are,  however,  partners  and  are 
subject  to  the  full  liability  of  partners;  on  this  account  it  is  a 
form  of  business  association  rarely  used. 

§  10.    Business  Corporations 

The  favored  modem  type  of  business  organization  is  the 
stock  corporation.  It  owes  its  pre-eminence  to  the  fact  that 
it  allows  those  who  are  not  actively  engaged  to  invest  money 
b  a  business  safely,  that  is,  without  risk  of  greater  loss  than  the 
amoimt  actually  invested,  and  at  the  same  time  participate  in 
full  proportion  in  any  profits  that  may  be  made.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  feature  of  the  corporate  organization  is  foimd  in 
the  fact  that  modem  industry  requires  large  amounts  of  capital. 

In  our  day  practically  all  production  is  capitalistic.  There 
are  to  be  sure,  marked  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  capitalism 
is  carried  in  various  industries.    Some  industries,  from  their  very 
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nature,  seem  able  to  use  more  capital  than  others  located  in  the 
same  city  or  country;  and  the  industries  in  one  city  or  country  may, 
in  general,  use  more  than  those  in  another.  But,  however  great 
these  variations,  the  fact  remains  that  most  industries  can  use 
all  the  capital  available,  and  the  more  they  use  the  higher  is  the 
productive  efficiency  to  which  they  attain.' 

No  form  of  business  organization  aflfords  the  facilities  for 
securing  capital  from  outside  investors  that,  are  foimd  in  the 
stock  corporation.  On  this  account  it  is  the  typical  modem 
business  association,  and  with  slight  variations  of  form  is  foimd 
in  use  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

§  II.    The  Charter* 

A  partnership  is  formed  by  contract  between  the  partners 
interested.  A  corporation  is  formed  by  a  contract  between  the 
state  acting  through  the  state  authorities  on  one  hand  and  the 
incorporators  (i.e.,  those  who  organize  the  corporation)  on  the 
other.  The  evidence  of  this  contract  is  the  charter,  which  is 
also  termed  a  "certificate  of  incorporation,"  or  in  some  states 
the  "articles  of  association."  The  charter  is  an  instrument  in 
writing  authorizing  the  incorporators  and  those  that  they  asso- 
ciate with  themselves  later,  to  transact  the  business  for  which 
they  have  organized  as  a  corporation. 

The  right  of  organization  to  be  a  corporation  and  to 
carry  on  its  particular  business  is  based  solely  on  its  charter, 
which  is  its  authority  for  existence. 

§12.    The  By-Laws' 

Because  a  corporation  requires  more  detailed  rules  of  action, 
its  charter  or  the  laws  of  the  state  give  it  the  right  to  enact 
by-laws  for  its  government.  The  charter  is  the  basic  law  of 
the  corporation,  but  these  by-laws  are  adopted  by  its  sub- 
scribers or  stockholders  to  meet  its  need  for  more  detailed 


'  Taylor  on  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  90. 

*  See  Part  V,  "The  Charter." 

•  See  Part  VI,  "The  By-Laws." 
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regulation.  By-laws  prescribe  the  issues  and  the  transfers  of 
stock,  the  meetings  of  stockholders  and  directors,  and  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  directors.  They  also  prescribe  what  oflScers 
the  corporation  shall  have  and  their  duties.  In  addition,  they 
direct  how  the  moneys  and  property  of  the  company  shall  be 
kept  and  handled  and  how  the  by-laws  themselves  from  time 
to  time  may  be  amended  and  changed. 

§13.    Stock* 

For  their  varsring  investments  in  a  stock  corporation,  the 
investors  receive  stock,  which  in  this  coimtry  is  divided  into 
equal  portions  or  shares,  usually  of  the  face  or  nominal  value 
of  $100  each,  though  this  may  be  $50  or  $10  or  less.  Within  the 
last  decade,  shares  of  no  par  value  have  been  authorized.  The 
amount  of  the  shares  issued  makes  up  the  capital  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  total  amount  of  stock  that  may  be  issued  is 
limited  by  the  charter  of  the  corporation. 

§  i4«    Stockholders^ 

Those  who  subscribe  for  stock  in  a  company  or  who  later 
buy  stock  from  those  who  have  subscribed,  are  termed  "stock- 
holders." They  are  entitled  to  vote  and  to  share  in  profits,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  each  holds.  If  they  have 
subscribed  for  stock,  they  are  liable  for  whatever  the  par  value 
of  the  stock  may  be,  and  when  they  have  paid  this  they  are 
mtitled  to  certificates  as  evidence  of  payment  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  making  transfers  of  their  shares. 

§  15.    Directors^ 

The  stockholders  of  a  corporation  are  usually  too  numerous 
and  too  much  occupied  to  manage  its  affairs.  Therefore,  under 
the  plan  of  corporate  organization  the  stockholders  elect  three 
or  more  directors  who  collectively  and  acting  as  a  board,  have 


•  See  Part  III,  "The  StocklSjrBtem.' 
'  See  Ch.  XVII.  "Stockholders." 
■  See  Ch.  XVIII.  "Directors." 
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the  entire  management  and  control  of  the  corporate  property 
and  business.  The  directors  must  act  as  a  board,  in  a  duly 
assembled  meeting,  with  a  quorum  present 

§  z6.    Officers* 

The  board  appoints  officers  and  agents  through  whom  it 
acts.  The  usual  officers  are  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a 
treasurer,  and  a  secretary. 

The  duties  of  the  president  are  to  preside  at  meetings,  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  sign  such  instruments  and  perform  such  other  proper 
duties  as  the  board  may  direct. 

The  usual  duties  of  the  treasiurer  are  to  care  for  the  funds 
and  finances  of  the  corporation,  and  to  sign  such  instruments 
as  he  is  authorized  to  sign. 

The  secretary's  duties  are  to  keep  the  records  of  the  meet- 
ings, to  notify  the  members  of  meetings,  and  to  perform  such 
other  secretarial  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

In  some  companies  other  officers  are  appointed,  such  as 
comptrollers,  auditors,  managers,  counsel,  and  assistants  to 
officers.  Their  duties  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws,  or  by 
usage,  or  by  resolution  of  the  board. 


•SeeCh.XIX,  "OflScen.- 
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CHAPTER  III 
ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CORPORATE  FORM 

§  17.    The  Purpose  of  Business  Oiganization 

The  object  of  all  business  organizations  is  to  combine  good 
management  with  sufficient  capital  to  conduct  some  business 
undertaking  profitably.  Because  the  corporation  accomplishes 
this  end  more  simply  and  more  efficiently  than  any  other  form 
of  organization  in  use,  it  has  become  the  usual  form  in  which  all 
of  the  larger  business  enterprises  are  conducted. 

It  is  possible  that  the  future  will  see  the  evolution  of  some 
improved  form  of  business  organization.  Partnerships  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  secure  needed  capital  by  issuing  profit- 
sharing  certificates  that  will  involve  the  holder  in  no  additional 
liability.  Undoubtedly  the  corporate  form  could  be  much 
improved.  It  is,  however,  the  best  form  of  business  organization 
now  available. 

§  i8.    Characteristic  Features  of  Corporate  Form 

As  already  stated,  there  are  but  two  forms  of  business 
combination  commonly  used  for  conducting  a  business  or 
an  enterprise — the  partnership  and  the  corporation.  The  one 
is  easily  entered  into,  and  as  easily  dissolved;  the  other  is  formal 
and  more  permanent.  Men  may  drift  into  partnership;  the 
law  frequently  implies  it  for  them,  or  it  may  be  made  by  a 
simple  verbal  agreement.  Incorporation,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  had  only  by  deliberate  purpose,  carried  into  effect 
through  prescribed  forms  of  law.  A  partnership  may,  and 
frequently  does,  exist  without  the  knowledge  of  the  partners; 
an  incorporation  is  impossible  except  with  the  formally  ex- 
pressed concurrence  and  participation  of  all  the  parties, 
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The  general  and  steadily  increasing  preference  for  the 
corporation  over  the  partnership  as  a  form  of  business  organiza- 
tion is  due  to  the  very  material  advantages  offered  by  the 
corporation,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Its  limitation  of  stockholders'  liabilities  to  a  definite 

amoimt. 

2.  Its  distinct  legal  entity  for  all  business  purposes. 

•    3.  The  stability  and  permanence  of  its  organization. 

4.  The  representation  of   the  different  interests  in  the 

corporation  and  its  property  by  transferable  shares. 

5.  The  management  of  the  business  by  an  elected  board 

of  directors,  acting  through  officers  and  agents. 

6.  The  greater  ease  of  securing  capital  imder  the  corporate 

form  because  of  its  safeguards  and  advantages. 

These  characteristic  features  of  the  corporate  form  are 
severally  considered  in  the  following  sections  of  the  present 
chapter. 

§  19.    (i)  Limited  LiabiUty 

The  subscriber  to  stock  and  the  holder  of  stock  not  fully 
paid  for  are  liable  to  the  corporation,  and  indirectly  to  its 
creditors,  up  to  the  par  value  of  their  stock.  In  other  words, 
if  a  corporation  becomes  insolvent,  a  subscriber  to  its  stock 
whose  subscription  is  not  fully  paid,  or  a  holder  of  stock  not 
fully  paid  for,  can  be  held  liable  for  the  corporate  debts  up  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  his  stock  fully  paid.  In  most 
states  a  subscription  to  stock  or  the  holding  of  stock  involves  no 
further  liability  than  this,  and  as  soon  as  the  face  value  of  stock 
is  paid  this  liability  ceases  and  the  holder  is  no  longer,  as  a  stock- 
holder, responsible  for  the  corporation  and  its  doings.i 

Stockholders  in  national  banks,  and  generally  stockholders 
in  banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  moneyed  corporations,  are, 


>  See  II  7't  174-176;  see  also  i  Cook  on  Corp.,  ||  aza.  2x3.  214, 242,  242;  United  States 
-     '     -    U.S.  4" 


V.  SUnfoni.  161  U.  S.  41a  (1896). 
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in  addition  to  any  subscription  liability,  held  liable  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  their  stock  in  case  of  the  insolvency 
of  their  corporation.  In  some  few  states  stockholders  may  be 
held  for  any  debt  due  by  a  corporation  to  a  laborer,  servant,  or 
other  employee. 

The  liability  on  unpaid  stock  is  generally  imderstood  and 
is  not  inequitable.  The  further  statutory  liabilities,  save  those 
of  moneyed  corporations,  are  unfortunate,  because  of  lack  of 
uniformity  and  their  uncertain  action.  Not  infrequently  they 
work  serious  hardships  where  stock  is  purchased  in  ignorance 
of  their  existence.  They  are  always  productive  of  litigation 
and  the  states  in  which  they  are  found  are  to  be  avoided  for 
purposes  of  incorporation.' 

These  statutory  liabilities,  however,  are  exceptional-  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  states  the  one  general  rule  pre- 
vails that  a  stockholder  whose  stock  has  once  been  paid  in  full 
is  liable  neither  to  assessment  by  the  corporation  nor  to  action 
by  its  creditors.  The  property  of  the  corporation  in  which  he 
is  interested  may  be  swept  away,  but  his  liability  is  fixed  and 
limited.  His  investment  will  be  lost  but  that  is  the  worst  that 
can  happen.  The  unlimited  responsibility  of  the  partnership 
does  not  exist. 

§  20.    (2)  Legal  Entity  of  Corporation 

In  the  partnership  every  member  must  be  made  a  party 
to  all  actions  at  law  either  by  or  against  the  firm,  and  no  partner 
may  sue  or  be  sued  by  the  partnership  as  a  partnership.  He 
cannot  contract  with  his  firm,  nor  enforce  its  obligations  to  him. 
The  great  inconvenience  of  this  is  manifest.  On  occasion  it 
results  in  serious  loss  and  injustice.  It  is  a  material  defect  of 
the  system. 

The  corporation,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  distinct  legal  entity, 
entirely  apart  from  its  membership.    It  may  sue  and  be  sued 


»  See  17a. 
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under  the  corporate  name.  It  may  contract  freely  with  its 
stockholders  and  even,  under  proper  conditions,  with  its  officers 
and  directors.  It  may  bring  suit  to  enforce  these  contracts, 
and  in  turn  may  be  sued  by  stockholders,  officers,  or  directors. 
In  short,  for  all  purposes  of  ordinary  business  the  corporation 
has  a  distinct,  individual  existence  of  its  own.s 

In  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case,*  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall described  a  corporation  as  ''an  artificial  being,  invisible, 
intangible,  and  existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law.''  It 
has  been  held  that  this  definition  should  be  limited,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  it  is  sought  to  use  the  legal  fiction  of  cor- 
porate entity  to  evade  legal  obligations  or  to  work  fraud  or 
injustice. 

A  later  writer  says : 

While  a  corporation  may  from  one  point  of  view,  be  considered 
as  an  entity  without  regard  to  the  corporators  who  compose  it 
the  fact  remains  self-evident  that  a  corporation  is  not  in  reality  a 
person  or  a  thing  distinct  from  its  constituent  parts.  The  word 
"corporation"  is  but  a  collective  name  for  the  corporators  or 
members  who  compose  an  incorporated  association;  and  where  it  is 
said  that  a  corporation  is  itself  a  person,  or  being,  or  creature, 
this  must  be  understood  in  a  figiirative  sense  only.* 

§  21.    (3)  Permanence 

The  ordinary  partnership  depends  for  its  continued  existence 
upon  the  continued  life,  sanity,  solvency,  and  consent  of  each 
one  of  its  members.  It  is  always  readily,  and  often  unavoidably, 
terminated.  This  easy  and  at  times  undesirable  dissolution  is 
disturbing,  and,  with  its  possible  resulting  loss  of  business  and 
good-will,  is  a  serious  defect  of  the  system. 

In  the  corporation,  permanence  and  stability  are  charac- 
teristic features.    The  organization  endures  until  terminated: 


•  I  Cook  on  Corp..  ||  i,  6,  zx. 

« Truatwes  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheaton  (U.  S.)  5x8  (i8x9)- 
»  Morawetz  on  Private  Corporations,  ||  x,  227;  Garrigues  y.  Int.  Agricultural  Corporation, 
159  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  877  (1913). 
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1.  By  voluntary  dissolution,  which  must  usually  though  not 

invariably  be  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  stockholders. 

2.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it  was  formed. 

3.  By  judicial  proceedings. 

4.  By  forfeiture  of  charter  by  the  state. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  methods  recognized  by  law  by 
which  the  corporation  may  be  terminated.  The  lives,  the  men- 
tal or  financial  condition  of  its  stockholders,  the  antagonism  of 
an  individual  or  faction,  need  have  no  effect  on  its  existence. 
This  permanence  adds  materially  to  the  value  and  eflSciency 
of  the  corporation  as  a  mechanism  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

In  some  few  states  the  maximum  term  for  which  charters 
are  granted  is  twenty  years.  In  others  it  is  fifty.  In  others 
there  is  no  limitation,  and  the  duration  of  the  corporation  may 
be  fixed  at  any  desired  period,  or  may — at  least  in  theory — 
be  made  perpetual.* 

§  22.    (4)  Stock  System 

In  a  partnership  there  is  no  satisfactory  or  generally  recog- 
nized method  of  expressing  and  representing  the  individual 
interests  of  the  partners.  Nor  is  there  any  way,  save  by  con- 
sent of  all  the  parties  interested,  by  which  a  partner  may 
transfer  his  interest  in  whole  or  in  part  to  another  person. 
Such  a  transfer,  unless  by  general  agreement,  dissolves  the 
firm. 

In  stock  corporations  the  exact  reverse  obtains.  Under  a 
fixed  and  well-ordered  system  the  various  interests  of  the 
parties  in  whom  the  ownership  of  the  corporation  rests  are 
expressed  as  equal  parts,  or  shares,  of  the  whole.  These  shares 
Sire,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  represented  by  quasi-negoti- 
able certificates  of  stock,  which  may  be  transferred  as  desired 
with  but  little  formality  and  without  affecting  the  operations 


•  2  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  628;  Swan,  etc.,  Co.  y.  Frank,  148  U.  S.  603  (1893). 
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of  the  corporate  business.  Each  stockholder  votes  according 
to  the  number  of  shares  he  holds,  and  participates  in  dividends 
in  like  proportion.  The  convenience  and  the  obvious  business 
advantages  of  this  method  of  holding  and  transferring  interests 
in  the  corporation  are  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  cor- 
porate system. 

§  33.    (5)  Corpoimte  Mechanism 

The  partnership  has  no  definite  method  of  action  or  sys- 
tem of  management.  Any  partner  may  bind  the  partnership 
within  the  scope  of  its  business  and  no  one  partner  has  any 
more  legal  authority  than  another  in  partnership  affairs.  There 
is  no  legal  way  of  enforcing  the  wishes  or  decisions  of  the 
majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stable,  well-defined,  and 
orderly  system  of  administration  diaracteristic  of  the  cor- 
poration is  one  of  its  most  admirable  and  important  features. 
The  election  of  a  board  of  directors  by  the  stockholders  vot- 
ing according  to  their  stock  interests;  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  appointment  of  agents  by  this  board  for  the  direct  con- 
duct of  the  business;  the  siq[)ervision  and  control  of  these  offi- 
cers and  agents  by  the  board;  the  orderly  action  of  the  board 
as  a  body  at  meetings  called  in  accordance  with  by-law  or 
charter  requirements — ^these  constitute  the  best  working 
mechankm  for  the  OKHiduct  of  a  business  uterpdse  that  has 
yet  been  devised. 

The  several  functions  of  the  stodkholdeis,  directors,  and 
officers^  the  well-defined  laws  and  usages  governing  every  fea- 
ture of  corporate  operation,  the  records  to  be  kept,  the  reports 
to  be  made^  and  the  protection  afforded  its  members,  combine 
to  make  a  system  compared  with  whidi  the  workings  of  the 
ordtnary  partnership  are  cni\ie  and  ioidequate. 

The  corporate  organisation  may  be  and  should  be  based 
on  a  div^in  of  powers  and  hi  ties  and  the  opeiation  of  mutual 
checks  and  boLmofSw  If  wet.  arranged  and  property  oooducted 
its  operatioa  b  effective  and  satbfactozT.    It  mirst  be  ol»effTed» 
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however,  that  the  ideal  corporate  organization  is  not  ordinarily 
attained,  being  lost  through  ignorance,  negligence,  or  lack  of 
experience.  Safeguards  and  checks  are  omitted  or  purposely 
set  aside  by  promoters  and  exploiters;  a  charter  and  by-laws 
well  adapted  for  one  corporation  often  are  stupidly  duplicated 
for  the  use  of  another  corporation  of  wholly  different  design 
and  purpose;  frequently  measures  of  protection  or  convenience 
are  omitted  through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  incorporators. 

To  avoid  such  errors  and,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  all  concerned,  to  secure  an  effective  and  smoothly  working 
corporate  mechanism,  requires  skill  and  intelligence  in  the 
organization  of  the  corporation.  To  maintain  its  proper  oper- 
ation thereafter  demands  an  honest,  capable  administration 
and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  those  interested. 

It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  no  system  of  conducting 
business  has  been  or  can  be  devised  that  will  protect  the  in- 
terests of  those  concerned  automatically  and  without  effort  on 
their  part.  Our  corporation  laws  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  far 
from  perfect,  but  the  best  laws  are  of  no  effect  luiless  enforced, 
and  the  most  effectual  and  well-devised  S)rstem  of  business 
organization  may  be  turned  to  evil  ends  unless  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  opposed.  All  that  can  or  should  be  done  by  the 
corporate  organization  is  to  afford  the  weak  an  opportunity  to 
protect  themselves  should  the  need  arise.  If  they  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportimity  when  the  time  comes,  it  is  they 
who  are  at  fault,  not  the  system. 

§24.    (6)  Attractiveness  to  Investors 

Speaking  generally,  any  considerable  combination  of  capi- 
tal is  impossible  imder  the  partnership  system.  No  matter 
what  the  merits  of  the  enterprise  nor  how  great  the  induce- 
ments offered,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  dangerous  liabilities 
and  uncertain  operation  of  the  imincorporated  form.  For  this 
reason  any  appeal  to  the  investing  public  on  the  basis  of  a 
partnership  or  joint-stock  association  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  corporate  form  has  been  found 
most  attractive  to  investors.  It  enables  them  to  invest  or  par- 
ticipate to  a  definite  extent  without  rendering  themselves  in- 
definitely liable.  It  has  a  continued  period  of  duration,  usually 
lasting  until  insolvency  or  voluntary  liquidation.  The  busi- 
ness interest  obtained  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  transmitted 
to  posterity  with  little  formality  and  without  material  expense. 
Its  mechanism  operates  in  well-defined  grooves  and  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  all  concerned  are  well  known.  It  has  its  own 
personality,  and  stockholders  are  not  involved  by  its  actions, 
nor  are  they  responsible  for  its  obligations  beyond  their  liability, 
if  any,  on  stock. 

For  these  reasons,  if  it  is  desired  to  raise  capital  for  an 
enterprise  or  to  increase  the  amoimt  already  invested,  the  ob- 
vious method  and  the  one  almost  invariably  pursued  is  to  in- 
corporate the  undertaking  and  sell  the  securities  of  the  company 
so  formed. 

Outside  investors  may  be  allowed  to  come  in  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  originators,  but  because  those  who  have  created 
the  enterprise  generally  wish  to  control  it,  and  later  investors 
are  more  desirous  of  safe  profits,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  stock 
into  common  or  voting  stock  and  preferred  stock  with  no  voting 
power  but  with  a  preferred  dividend,  that  is,  a  dividend  equal  to 
or  a  little  more  than  the  usual  interest  rate,  paid  before  the 
common  stock  receives  anything.  ^ 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  corporation  as  a  field  for  investment  is  to  be  pre- 
served, it  is  essential  that  those  features  which  serve  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  investor  shall  be  maintained  and  their 
scope  enlarged.  Under  existing  laws  it  has  happened  many 
times  that  exorbitant  and  even  fraudulent  prices  have  been 
paid  for  the  properties  taken  over  by  newly  organized  corpo- 
rations.    Undue  power  and  emoluments  have  been  given  to 
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the  original  promoters.  Rights  of  minority  stockholders  have 
been  denied,  and  the  smaller  investors  have  been  debarred  from 
any  knowledge  of  the  inner  corporate  operations. 

The  immediate  result  of  such  practices  has  been  very 
prejudicial  to  promotion.  Much  money  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  for  the  development  of  new  enterprises 
has  gone  into  the  better  known  bonds  and  particularly  into 
the  safe  haven  of  the  savings  bank,  where  returns  are  small 
but  where  all  the  conditions  are  clearly  defined  and  both 
principal  and  profits  are  secure. 

§  25*    Resume 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  seems  that  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  corporate  form  which  have  led  to  its 
extended  use  are: 

1.  Its  efficiency,  which  is  curtailed  only  by  ignorance  or 

lack  of  skill  in  its  organization. 

2.  Its  convenience,  which  is  inherent  in  the  corporate  sys- 

tem and  requires  no  special  attention. 

3.  Its  safety,  which  is  the  one  point  above  all  others  that 

requires  attention,  not  only  because  it  is  the  one  most  apt 
to  be  overlooked,  neglected,  or  omitted  by  intent,  but 
because  it  is  the  most  important  feature  of  any  business 
enterprise  in  which  a  number  of  people  are  concerned. 

The  corporation  is,  from  its  nature,  a  democratic  institution 
and  the  safety  of  the  investors'  interests  should  be  a  first  essen- 
tial. The  majority  must  rule,  but  the  rights  of  the  minority 
demand  that  this  rule  be  fair,  open,  and  honest.  Due  adjust- 
ment of  all  equities  should  be  made  so  that  all  interests  are 
represented,  none  are  favored  at  the  expense  of  others,  the 
general  business  is  facilitated,  and  the  profits  are  fairly  ap- 
portioned. This  is  the  true  ideal  of  corporate  organization, 
and  that  corporation  is  the  most  ably  organized  and  conducted 
which  most  nearly  approaches  this  ideal. 
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DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CORPORATE  FORM 

§  26.    General 

It  seems  only  fair  to  give  both  sides  of  the  shield,  and  to 
point  out  to  those  proposing  to  incorporate,  certain  matters 
that  may  well  give  them  pause.  Many  times  small  businesses 
are  incorporated  when  the  expense  and  inconvenience  involved 
are  not  compensated  by  the  advantages  that  have  been  set 
forth. 

The  corporate  form  has  its  advantages  and  also  its  dis- 
advantages. Its  advantages  have  been  discussed  with  some 
detail  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Its  disadvantages — discussed 
in  the  present  chapter — lie  mainly  in  the  somewhat  invidious 
taxes  imposed  upon  corporations  and  the  somewhat  onerous 
reports  required  of  them  by  state  and  federal  legislation.  The 
objection  so  frequently  urged  against  the  corporate  form  that 
it  does  not  afford  protection  to  minority  interests  is  considered 
at  length  elsewhere.^ 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  corporation  doing  business 
over  a  wide  territory  to  have  that  assurance  of  its  rights  which  a 
sound  and  stable  business  demands.  It  must  keep  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  guard  itself  against  the  enactment  of  new  legislation 
and  must  keep  counsel  constantly  at  work  to  ascertain  what  the 
meaning  of  new  laws  is.  It  often  happens,  that  as  soon  as  a 
particular  question  has  been  decided  by  the  courts,  the  law 
construed  has  been  repealed  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place,  of 
which  construction  must  be  had  at  the  cost  of  litigation  and 
uncertainty  before  its  effect  will  be  known.  The  resistance  of 
corporations  to  statutory  regulations  gives  rise  to  a  popular 
belief  that  corporations  are  not  law-abiding  bodies,  although  the 
corporation  may  be  resting  its  resistance  upon  just  grounds. 


»  Ch.  LVIII,  "Protection  of  Minority." 
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The  corporation  must,  in  opposing  what  appears  to  be  destructive 
legislation,  pay  the  price  of  an  unpopularity  Which  reacts  in 
further  legislation  or  in  unfavorable  verdicts  by  juries.  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  corpora- 
tions stand  before  the  law  with  the  same  rights  as  individuals.' 

§  27.    Onerous  Legislative  Requirements 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  costs  and  burdens  imposed 
on  corporations  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  and 
finally  by  federal  legislation  have  materially  increased — so 
much  so  that  before  deciding  in  any  specific  case  to  incorporate 
a  business  it  is  advisable  to  investigate  carefully  and  deter- 
mine just  what  obligations  the  proposed  incorporation  will 
entail. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  investments  of  a  niunber 
of  people  in  a  business  enterprise,  incorporation  offers  such 
advantages  that  it  is  practically  the  only  possible  form,  and  in 
such  cases  the  only  recourse  is  to  minimize  the  disadvantages 
as  far  as  may  be  done.  Not  infrequently,  however,  when  the 
incorporation  of  an  existing  partnership  or  individual  business 
is  under  consideration,  the  conscientious  lawyer  is  compelled  to 
counsel  against  such  a  step  and  advise  his  clients  to  bear  the 
ills  they  have  rather  than  to  incur  the  taxes,  annual  reports, 
and  other  onerous  burdens  imposed  on  corporations. 

According  to  a  famous  French  minister,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  taxation  is,  as  in  plucking  geese,  to  secure  the  most 
feathers  with  the  least  squawking.  Proceeding  upon  this  primi- 
tive principle,  both  state  and  national  legislators  have  found 
the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  corporation  and  have  taxed 
it  imreasoiLably. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  fairness,  private  corporations  should 
not  pay  higher  taxes  or  be  called  upon  for  more  onerous  reports 
than  individuals  or  partnerships  engaged  in  like  enterprises, 
save  as  to  the  small  fees  for  filing  and  recording  where  cor- 


s  Sean  on  Trust  Estates  as  Business  Companies  (zgax).  I  4. 
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porate  instruments  are  required  to  be  filed  in  public  offices. 
The  business  corporation,  as  such,  enjoys  no  franchise  or 
monopoly;  it  merely  employs  a  convenient  form  of  business 
organization.  If  this  form  facilitates  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  is  superior  to  the  partnership  form  of  business  organi- 
zation, its  use  should  be  encouraged,  not  hindered. 

So  far  as  holding  corporations  and  trust  combinations  are 
harmful  they  should  be  prohibited,  for  taxes  levied  on  them 
are  no  compensation  for  the  harm  they  do,  and  do  not  benefit 
those  who  suffer  from  their  abuse  of  power;  public  utility 
corporations  may  well  pay  some  compensation  to  the  public  for 
the  monopolies  they  enjoy,  either  in  increased  taxes  or  in  the 
form  of  regulated  rates;  but  ordinary  private  corporations 
should  not  be  hampered  unnecessarily  in  any  way,  and  should 
be  taxed  only  for  the  property  they  hold  and  at  no  higher  rate 
than  individuals  and  partnerships. 

In  those  localities  where  it  is  customary  to  discourage 
enterprise  and  punish  industry  by  levying  occupation  taxes, 
corporations  should  pay  the  same  as  individuals  and  partner- 
ships, but  no  more.  In  other  words,  the  corporate  form  should 
bear  its  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  but  should  not  be  handi- 
capped with  more. 

§  28.    Summary  of  Taxes  and  Reports 

The  taxes  and  reports  required  of  corporations  may  be 
generally  summarized  as  follows: 

Taxes: 

1.  Organization  taxes  payable  to  the  state  of  incor- 

poration. 

2.  Annual  franchise  taxes  paid  to  the  state  of  incor- 

poration. 

3.  Annual  taxes  on  property. 

4.  State  income  taxes  (in  some  states). 

5.  State  inheritance  taxes  (in  most  states). 
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6.  Stock  transfer  taxes  (in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 

and  Pennsylvania). 

7.  Taxes  and  license  fees  in  each  state  outside  the  home 

state  in  which  the  corporation  does  business. 

8.  Federal  taxes. 

Reports: 

1.  Local  tax  reports. 

2.  State  tax  reports.' 

3.  Federal  tax  reports. 

4.  Annual  reports  of  officers,  etc. 

5.  Reports  in  each  state  outside  the  home  state  in  which 

the  corporation  does  business. 

These  corporate  taxes  and  reports  will  be  severally  con- 
sidered in  the  following  sections. 

Taxes 

§29.    (i)  Organization  Taxes 

These  are  taxes  imposed  by  the  state  as  a  preliminary  to 
incorporation.  They  range  from  a  nominal  fee,  as  in  Arizona, 
to  a  tax  of  H  of  1%  on  the  entire  authorized  capital  stock, 
as  in  Pennsylvania.  In  connection  with  the  tax  there  are 
included  stmdry  filing  fees  that  increase  the  total.  In  them- 
selves the  organization  tax  and  fees  are  not  serious  as  they  have 
to  be  paid  but  once.* 

§  30.    (2)  Annual  Franchise  Taxes 

The  corporate  franchise  is  the  primary  franchise,  that  is  the 
right  or  privilege,  granted  by  the  state,  of  being  a  corporation, 
and  of  doing  such  things,  and  such  things  only,  as  are  authorized 
by  the  Charter.* 

The  amount  of  the  annual  franchise  tax,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  organization  tax,  varies  widely.     In  Louisiana,  Nevada, 


*  See  Ch.  VIII.  "Cost  of  Incorporation." 

*  14  Corinu  Juris,  I  160;  see  alio  I  199. 
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and  some  few  other  states,  there  is  no  franchise  tax,  and  from 
this  it  ranges  up  to  yi  of  i%  on  actual  values  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  tax  is  a  distinct  special  imposition  upon  the 
corporate  form — a  pajrment  for  the  privilege  of  transacting 
business  as  a  corporation.  It  is  in  addition  to,  and  entirely 
separate  from,  the  annual  property  taxes  mentioned  in  the  next 
section.  The  franchise  tax,  while  not  entirely  equitable,  is  a 
source  of  much  revenue  to  the  mpre  important  incorporating 
states.* 

§  31.    (3)  Annual  Property  Taxes 

These  are  the  same  in  character  and  amount  as  the  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  by  individuals,  and  are  therefore  justly  imposed 
on  corporations.  The  corporation,  however,  is  at  some  dis- 
advantage in  this  matter,  as  it  cannot  evade  the  taxes  in  the 
very  facile  way  that  individuals  do.  This  being  true,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  an  incorporated  business  pays  a  much 
larger  property  tax  than  it  did  before  incorporation,  even 
though  its  property  holdings  have  not  increased.  The  property 
tax  is,  however,  the  one  corporation  tax  to  which  no  just  ex- 
ception can  be  taken.  It  is  theoretically  at  least  uniform,  equi- 
table, and  proper. 

§  32.    (4)  State  Income  Taxes 

Several  states — ^notably  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Con- 
necticut, and  West  Virginia — impose  a  tax  upon  the  net  incomes 
of  corporations  from  business  transacted  and  capital  invested 
in  the  state.  In  each  of  these  states  the  tax  is  upon  the  income 
of  all  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state,  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic.  In  West  Virginia  the  tax  is  an  excise  tax  imposed 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  within  the  state.  Neither 
Wisconsin  nor  Connecticut  imposes  any  annual  franchise  tax 
upon  corporations,  but  in  West  Virginia  the  excise  tax  is  in 


•  See  I  76. 
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addition  to  the  other  usual  taxes,  making  the  corporate  burden 
a  heavy  one. 

New  York  has  recently  imposed  a  4K%  tax  upon  the  net 
income  of  two  classes  of  corporations,  "manufacturing"  and 
"mercantile"  corporations.  The  tax  is  denominated  a  franchise 
tax  but  a  new  feature  is  that  it  exempts  the  corporations  subject 
to  the  act  from  all  personal  property  taxes.  As  in  other  states, 
the  tax  applies  to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  corporations  and 
when  only  a  portion  of  the  company's  business  is  transacted 
within  the  state  the  tax  is  proportionately  reduced. 

§  33*     (5)  State  Inheritance  Taxes 

An  inheritance  tax  is  now  imposed  in  all  of  the  more  im- 
portant states,  and  when  incorporation  is  contemplated  the  in- 
heritance tax  laws  of  the  state  of  incorporation  are  an  element 
to  be  considered,  especially  in  the  case  where  the  incorporation 
is  to  take  place  in  a  state  other  than  the  state  where  the  new 
company  is  to  do  most  of  its  business.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  may  in  some  cases  be  double  and  even  triple  taxation  by 
the  states. 

If  the  state  in  which  the  decedent  resided  has  an  inheritance 
tax,  the  transfer  will  be  taxable  in  that  state  irrespective  of 
whether  the  stock  held  by  the  decedent  is  stock  of  a  foreign 
or  a  domestic  corporation.  If  the  corporation  is  a  foreign 
corporation  a  second  tax  may  be  imposed  in  the  state  of  in- 
corporation, depending  upon  whether  that  state  imposes  a  tax 
up>on  the  devolution  of  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation  held 
by  a  non-resident. 

In  most  of  the  states,  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation  held 
by  a  non-resident  decedent  is  subject  to  the  inheritance  tax. 
In  New  York,  stock  held  by  a  non-resident  decedent  is  not 
subject  to  the  inheritance  tax  unless  the  corporation  holds 
real  property  in  New  York,  in  which  case  the  stock  is  subject 
to  a  tax  for  such  proportion  of  its  value  as  the  real  property 
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held  by  the  ooiporation  in  New  York  State  bears  to  the  entire 
property  of  the  corporation.  The  law  applies  to  stock  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  corporations,  but  excepts  from  its  pro- 
visions certain  classes  of  coiporations,  including  transporta- 
tion>  moneyed,*  and  manufacturing  companies.  At  the  present 
time  stock  in  a  New  Jersey  coriK>ration  which  owns  real  estate 
in  New  York,  that  is  held  by  a  decedent  residing  in  Delaware, 
might  be  subject  to  taxation  under  the  inheritance  laws  of 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Usually  the  corporation  is  required  either  to  collect  the 
taxes  or  to  refuse  transfer  of  the  stock  on  its  books  untQ  the 
tax  has  been  paid  or  a  waiver  is  obtained  from  the  state  officer 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

§34.    (6)  Stock  Transfer  Taxes 

In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  a  stamp 
tax  of  2  cents  on  each  $100  of  face  value  is  imposed  on 
every  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  in  the  state,  whether  the  cor- 
poration is  domestic  or  foreign.  The  statutes  of  the  various 
states  and  the  rulings  thereimder  are  very  similar.  In  addition 
to  the  money  fines  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law, 
the  statutes  of  each  state  provide  that  a  transfer  of  stock 
made  without  paying  the  tax  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
action  or  proceeding  in  the  state  courts.  A  share  of  stock 
sold  in  one  of  the  three  states  named  and  transferred  in  another 
is  taxable  in  both  jurisdictions. 

S  35*    (7)  Taxes  on  Foreign  Corporatioiis 

AH  coiporations  having  a  place  of  business  in  states  other 
than  that  in  which  they  are  incoiporated,  are  required  to  con- 
form to  the  local  laws  regulating  foreign  corporations.  These 
laws  usually  require  a  license  to  do  business — ^for  which  pay- 
ment must  be  made — ^and  the  payment  thereafter  of  an  annual 

*  A  "^outmytd"  oorpormtion  is  a  tMuik.  tntst  company,  or  other  finanrwil  institntion. 
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tax.  In  some  states  the  tax  imposed  on  foreign  corporations 
is  so  onerous  that  it  is  economy  to  organize  a  small  local  sub- 
company  to  conduct  the  operations  necessary  in  such  states. 

The  taxes  imposed  on  foreign  corporations  are  usually  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  imposed  on  domestic  corporations,  but 
Id  most  states  the  franchise  or  equivalent  tax  is  imposed  only 
on  the  proportion  of  capital  stock  actually  employed  in  state. 

§36.    (8)  Federal  Taxes  ^ 

Tlie  federal  taxes  which  affect  corpon^tions  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  income  tax 

(b)  Excess  profits  tax 

(c)  Capital  stock  tax 

(d)  The  stamp  transfer  tax 

(e)  The  inheritance  tax 

These  are  referred  to  but  briefly  in  this  work.  To  treat  the 
subject  adequately  would  require  more  space  than  is  here 
given  to  the  entire  subject  of  corporate  organization  and 
management. 

§  37.    Corporation  Income  Tax  ^ 

The  federal  tax  on  net  corporate  income  is  from  January  i, 
1922,  i2>^%.  The  net  income  is  found  by  deducting  from 
gross  income  the  allowable  deductions. 

§38.    Excess  Profits  Tax* 

The  tax  on  excess  profits  will  happily  cease  from  January  i, 
1922.  It  will  have  to  be  paid  on  the  net  income  for  192 1  if 
this  is  above  $3,000.  It  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
as  shown  by  the  returns  made  for  the  normal  tax.  Its  complexi- 
ties frequently  require  the  aid  of  a  skilled  accountant. 


'  See  Ch.  XLI.  "Stock  Transfer  Taxes— Corporate  Taxes." 

*  See  I  389;  see  also  Montgomery  on  Income  Tax  Procedure  (zpaa)* 

•  See  i  390. 
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§39.    Capital  Stock  Tax^"^ 

.  The  capital  stock  tax  is  imposed  only  upon  corporations 
having  a  capital  stock  of  the  fair  average  value  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  excess  of  $5,000,  and  is  a  tax  of  1/20  of  1%  upon 
such  excess.    Reports  are  due  and  tax  payable  in  July. 

§  40.    Federal  Stock  Transfer  Tax  ^^ 

The  Federal  Revenue  Law  of  1918  prescribes  a  stamp  tax 
of  5  cents  on  each  original  certificate  for  $100  of  face  value  or 
fraction  thereof,  and  on  all  later  transfers  of  stock  a  stamp 
tax  of  2  cents  on  each  $100  or  fraction  thereof. 

§  41.    Federal  Estate  Tax 

The  federal  estate  tax  is  an  inheritance  tax  on  all  estates 
amounting  to  $50,000  or  more.  Corporate  stock,  like  all  other 
forms  of  property,  is  subject  to  the  tax,  and  the  law  imposes 
the  duty  upon  the  corporation  or  transfer  agent  to  collect 
the  tax  or  see  that  the  same  is  paid  or  that  no  tax  is  due  before 
transferring  stock  upon  the  corporate  books. 

Reports 

§  43.    (x)  Local  Tax  Reports;  (2)  State  Tax  Reports 

Local  tax  reports,  made  in  connection  with  the  usual  prop- 
erty taxes,  are  similar  to  those  of  individuals. 

A  state  tax  report  or  reports  are  required  of  corporations, 
primarily  for  purposes  of  taxation,  but  beyond  this  they  are 
required  to  supply  a  record  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
corporation  and  such  other  data  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

§43-    (3)  Federal  Tax  Reports 

The  income  tax  report  is  simple  to  prepare  under  a  well- 
arranged,  modem  accounting  system,  but  otherwise  it  is  diffi- 


>•  See  1 388. 
usee  1386. 
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cult  and  troublesome.  The  report  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
March  15,  and  covers  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 
preceding,  unless  the  corporation  designates  the  last  day  of 
some  other  month  as  the  closing  of  its  fiscal  year  and  gives 
proper  notice  to  the  collector.  In  such  case  the  report  will 
cover  the  fiscal  year  so  designated,  and  the  dates  for  filing 
the  report  and  for  payment  of  the  tax  will  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  government  regulations  require  that  reports  for  the 
capital  stock  tax  be  filed  by  every  corporation  doing  business 
in  the  United  States.  The  report  must  be  filed  in  July  of  each 
year  and  covers  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Failure  or  refusal  to  file  either  of  these  reports  within  the 
time  required  by  law,  or  the  filing  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  renders  the  corporation  liable  to  a  severe  penalty  and 
an  additional  tax  to  be  added  to  the  assessment. 

§  44«    (4)  Annual  Reports 

In  addition  to  the  tax  report,  many  states  require  the  filing 
of  another  report,  usually  in  January  of  each  year  or  other- 
wise at  some  specified  time  after  the  annual  meeting,  giving 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  corporate  officers  and  directors, 
and  the  location  of  the  principal  office  in  the  state.  The  report 
is  usually  simple  and  is  a  reasonable  requirement,  as  parties 
having  claims  against  the  corporation  or  desiring  to  institute 
actions  against  it  should  have  reliable  information  as  to  who 
the  officers  are  and  where  they  can  be  found. 

§  45*    (5)  Reports  of  Foreign  Corporations 

The  corporation  is  usually  required  to  make  reports  in 
each  state  in  which  it  does  business.  These  reports  are  in 
most  states  similar  to  those  required  to  be  filed  by  domestic 
corporations. 
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Part  II — Pre-Incorporation  Considerations 


CHAPTER  V 
SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  AND   CONTRACTS 

§  46.    General 

In  fonner  days. the  subscription  list  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  preliminaiy  to  incorporation.  It  was  circulated  to 
determine  whether  sufficient  support  could  be  obtained  to 
justify  the  proposed  incorporation  or,  if  this  were  already 
known  to  be  the  case,  to  conunit  the  subscribers  definitely  and  to 
fixed  amounts  before  the  organization  was  actually  under- 
taken. 

Now  the  corporation  is  usually  organized  first,  property  of 
some  kind  is  taken  over,  and  stock  is  then  sold  or  subscriptions 
solicited  to  raise  any  needed  capital.  Under  this  plan  the  sub- 
scription list  is  of  much  less  prominence  and  importance  than 
formerly. 

There  are,  however,  still  many  cases  of  incorporation  in 
which  the  preliminary  subscription  is  employed  and  is,  at 
times,  essential.  The  farmers  of  a  neighborhood  may  wish  to 
establish  a  creamery  or  a  co-operative  store;  in  some  growing 
town  the  citizens  may  wish  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the 
construction  of  an  electric  plant,  the  organization  of  a  bank, 
the  <q)ening  of  a  library,  or  the  establishment  of  some  local 
industry.  In  such  event  the  subscription  list  is  circulated 
as  the  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  the  contemplated 
corporation.  Also  in  other  cases,  memoranda  or  agreements, 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  subscription  list,  are  entered 
into  between  the  parties  interested,  and  these  are  the  prelimi- 

ss 
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nary  and  definite  steps  towards  the  intended  corporate  or- 
ganization.^ 

§  47.    Nature  of  the  Subscription  Contract 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  corporation,  the  ordinary 
subscription  is  merely  a  continuing  proposition  from  the  sub- 
scriber to  the  proposed  corporation  for  the  purchase  of  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  stock.  At  this  stage  the  subscription  is  not 
a  complete  and  enforceable  contract,  because  the  other  party 
thereto — the  proposed  corporation — ^has  no  legal  existence, 
and,  until  the  corporation  is  formed,  the  death,  insanity,  or 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  subscriber  would  cancel  the  pro- 
position and  thereby  terminate  the  proposed  contract.^ 

After  the  corporation  is  organized  and,  by  either  expressed 
or  implied  acceptance  of  the  subscriptions  to  its  stock,  has 
completed  its  part  of  the  contract,  the  subscription  list  becomes  a 
binding  agreement  between  the  parties  thereto,  and  the  corpora- 
tion may,  if  necessary,  bring  suit  for  specific  enforcement.' 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  revocation  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  ordinary  subscription  list  before  its  acceptance  by  the 
corporation,  subscriptions  are  frequently  made  payable  to 
trustees,  who  act  for  the  corporation  in  the  matter,  undertaking 
its  organization,  and  where  desirable  the  collection  of  the 
subscriptions  in  whole  or  in  part.  Under  such  a  contract 
properly  drawn,  the  subscriptions,  if  unconditional,  are  binding 
as  soon  as  made;  if  conditional,  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are 
fulfiUed.* 

§  48.    Effect  of  Acceptance  of  Subscription 

The  acceptance  of  a  valid  subscription  by  the  corporation 
not  only  renders  the  contract  a  binding  one  but  also,  of  itself, 

1  See  alao  Book  III,  Oh.  VII.  "Stock  Subscription  System'*;  and  Book  IV,  Oh.  TV,  "Sub- 
scription Lists." 

*  Hudson  R.  E.  Co.  v.  Tower,  156  Mass.  83  (1893);  s.  c.  x6x  Mass.  zo  (z894)> 

*  10  Cyc.  pp.  ^88. 389,^94.  n.  57;  i  Cook  on  Corp.,  II  71.  7a,  7S. 

*  Honeshoe  Pier,  etc.,  Co.  v.  SiUey,  X57  Cal.  44a  (1910). 
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constitutes  the  subscriber  a  stockholder  of  the  coiporation.  If 
his  subscription  is  made  to  a  trustee  for  the  coiporation,  he 
becomes  a  stockholder  as  soon  as  the  coiporation  is  organized 
and  his  subscription  turned  in  by  the  trustee.  In  either  case 
nothing  further  is  necessary  to  establish  him  legally  in  this 
position  nor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  as  a  stockholder. 
The  delivery  of  the  stock  certificates,  while  a  formal  recognition 
of  this  status,  confers  nothing  that  he  did  not  have  before,  being 
simply  a  convenient  evidence  of  his  stock  interest. 

These  cases  in  one  court  in  which  the  subscriber  to  capital 
stock  has  been  treated  as  a  stockholder  are  cases  in  which  the 
contract  between  him  and  the  corporation  showed  that  he  was 
a  stockholder  having  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  subscription 
and  aU  that  was  required*  upon  his  behalf  was  a  certificate 
evidencing  the  same.^ 

Even  though  the  subscriber  never  pays  his  subscription,  he 
is  a  stockholder  from  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  his  subscrip- 
tion until  such  time  as  by  proper  procedure  his  subscription  is 
canceled  or  forfeited  for  non-compliance  with  its  conditions.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  corporation 
when  organized  is  under  no  compulsion  to  accept  or  recognize 
the  ordinary  subscription  to  its  stock.  The  subscriber  is  not 
bound,  neither  is  the  corporation,  until  the  contract  is  completed 
as  to  both  parties  by  the  acceptance  of  the  subscription  by  the 
corporation.''  If  the  subscription  is  made  to  a  trustee  for  the 
corporation  and  is  accepted  by  him,  this  would  make  a  binding 
contract  between  the  subscriber  and  the  trustee,  but  would 
not  bind  the  corporation  until  its  acceptance  of  the  subscription, 
expressed  or  implied.  If  the  corporation  accepted  the  benefit 
of  the  trustee's  act,  it  would  thereby  also  accept  the  trustee's 
contracts,  from  which  such  benefits  accrued.  The  very  fact 
of  the  organization  of  the  corporation  by  the  trustee,  or  trustees. 


•  Krose  v.  Brewing  Co..  79  N.  J.  Eq.  392  (191 1). 

*  Clark  ft  Marshall,  If  366.  378b,  and  cases  cited. 

'  Hudson  R.R.  Co.  v.  Tower.  161  Mass.  10  (1894);  8.  c.  156  Mass.  8a  (189a). 
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might  be  held  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the  subscription  contracts 
which  rendered  such  incorporation  possible. 

Usually,  however,  the  acceptance  of  subscriptions  by  the 
corporation  does  not  enter  into  consideration,  such  acceptance 
following  its  organization  as  a  matter  of  course.  Litigation 
may  be  necessary  to  compel  payment  of  subscriptions,  but  not 
usually  to  compel  then:  acceptance  by  the  corporation, 

§  49.    Exception  to  Rule  in  New  York 

In  New  York,  contrary  to  the  weight  of  authority  else- 
where, the  courts  do  not  treat  an  original  subscription  to  stock 
in  a  corporation  thereafter  to  be  formed  as  a  continuing  offer, 
but  hold  that,  to  be  enforceable,  it  must  contain  all  of  the 
elements  of  a  valid  contract  at  the  time  it  is  made.  Consequently 
they  will  not  enforce  a  simple  subscription  for  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion thereafter  to  be  formed,  but  lay  down  the  rule  that,  to  be 
enforceable,  such  subscription  must  amount  to  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties  to  form  the  corporation  and  to 
take  stock  therein,  and  that  only  after  its  formation  by  such 
parties,  or  by  someone  authorized  to  act  for  them  in  this  regard, 
can  the  subscription  to  stock  be  enforced  by  the  corporation 
when  formed.* 

§  50.    Subscriptions  Made  as  Part  of  Incorporation 

Subscriptions  made  as  part  of  a  prescribed  statutory  form 
of  incorporation  are  irrevocable  as  soon  as  made.»  This  applies 
to  a  certificate  of  incorporation  wherein  the  parties  executing 
it  appear  as  subscribers  to  designated  shares  of  stock.  It  also 
applies  to  subscriptions  made  on  books  or  lists  opened  by  com- 
misdoners  where  this  is  part  of  a  prescribed  statutory  form  of 
incorporation. 


•  Avon  Sprincs  SaaatarnnB  ▼.  Weed*  189  N.  Y.  5S7  (1907):  Suidecs  ▼.  Banubr,  tfi6 

App.  Div.  (N.Y.)  274  (1915).    ^  ^  «         ^      ^  «_.         , 

•  a  Clu-k  St  Mt'^*'*'"  on  Corp.,  i  4Sie;  Dapee  v.  Horse  Shoe  Co..  T17  Fed.  40  (190a}; 
Stevens  ▼.  Episcopal  Church  History  Co.,  140  App.  Div.  vN.  Y.)  570  UQto). 
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It  has  been  held  in  some  cases  that  where  a  statutory  lonn 
has  been  prescribed  for  taking  subscriptions,  those  taken  in 
any  other  form  are  not  binding.^ «  This  does  not  seem  reasonable, 
and  there  is  good  authority  for  the  contrary  view." 

After  the  completion  of  any  subscription  agreement  by  the 
proper  action  of  both  parties  thereto,  it  becomes  a  simple  con- 
tract and  subject  to  the  usual  laws  of  contracts. 

§  51.    Subscription  Distinguished  from  Agreement  to  Buy  Stock 

The  subscription  to  stock  must  be  distinguished  from  an 
agreement  to  purchase  stock.i^  In  the  first  instance  the  sub- 
scriber becomes  a  stockholder  immediately  upon  the  acceptance 
of  his  subscription  by  the  corporation.  In  the  latter  case  he 
does  not  become  a  stockholder  imtil  the  consummation  of  his 
agreement  and  the  delivery  to  him  of  his  certificates  of  stock. 
A  subscription  list  might  be  so  worded  as  to  be  merely  an 
agreement  to  purchase  stock,  in  which  case  the  subscribers 
would  not  be  stockholders  imtil  they  received  their  certificates 
of  stock." 

As  a  general  rule  the  courts  construe  subscription  agreements 
very  liberally  in  accordance  with  what  appears  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  parties,  but  a  direct  statement  that  "We,  the  undersigned, 
hereby  agree  to  subscribe,  etc.,"  instead  of  the  proper  form,  "We, 
the  imdersigned,  hereby  subscribe,  etc.,"  might  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent legal  effect  from  that  intended."  An  agreement  beginning 
"We,  the  undersigned,  severally  pronuse  and  agree  to  and  with 
each  other  that  we  will  associate  ourselves  into  a  corporation, 
etc.,"  was  held  good  in  Massachusetts.^^ 


>•  Pbogfakeepne,  etc.,  Co.  ▼.  Griffin,  24  N.  Y.  150  (z86x);  Shelby  Co.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Crow. 
137  Mo.  App.  46X  (1909). 

^  10  Cyc.  p.  393,  n.  42;  Planters,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Webb,  144  Ala.  666  (1905). 

tt  Morawetz  on  Corp.,  161:3  Clark  ft  Marshall,  f  3821  Wood  Harvester  Co.  ▼.  Jefferson. 
71  Minn.  367  (x8o8);  Palais  du  Costume  Co.  v.  Beach,  143  S.  W.  852  (191a). 

a  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  IV,  "Subscription  Lista." 

M  General  Electric  Co.  v.  Wisfatman.  3  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  118  (1896};  Palais  du  Costume 
Co.  V.  Beach,  143  S.  W.  8^3  (1912). 

"  ICo.  V.  " 


w  Athol  Musk  Han  Co.  v.  Carey.  xi6  Mass.  47x  (l87S). 
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§5a«    Form  of  Subscription  Contract 

Generally  the  fonn  of  the  subscription  list  is  of  small  im- 
portance if  the  intent  of  the  parties  is  clearly  expressed.  Ex- 
cept for  the  difficulty  of  proof,  a  verbal  subscription,  if  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  would  be  binding.i* 

As  a  matter  of  ordinary  precaution,  however,  the  subscrip- 
tion list  should  be  prepared  with  due  regard  to  form  and  with 
a  clear  presentation  of  all  important  details.  The  name  of 
the  proposed  corporation,  its  general  purpose,  its  capitalization, 
the  par  value  of  shares,  the  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  incorporated, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  subscription  is  made — 
all  should  be  set  forth  with  precision.  Enough  should  be 
included  to  prevent  any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
scription and  the  conditions  imder  which  it  was  made. 

§  53*    Cautions  as  to  Forms  of  Subscriptions 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  draw  a  subscription  paper  so  loosely 
that  the  subscribers  cannot  be  boimd  when  the  corporation 
is  formed  and  attempts  to  accept  their  subscriptions.  This  is 
so,  for  instance,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  subscription 
agreement  to  connect  the  corporation  formed  with  the  corpora- 
tion contemplated  by  the  subscription  agreement.  A  subscrip- 
tion agreement  should  identify  the  proposed  corporation  with 
reasonable  clearness,  and  should  either  name  the  person  or 
persons  who  are  to  form  the  corporation,  or  be  in  its  terms  an 
agreement  between  the  persons  signing  it  to  organize  such  a 
corporation.  In  this  case  the  corporation  should  be  organized 
by  the  persons  named.  If  A,  B,  and  C  sign  a  mere  subscription 
to  a  corporation  to  be  formed,  and  afterward  E,  F,  and  G,  who 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  subscription  paper,  organize  such  a 
corporation,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
parties,  and  the  newly  organized  corporation  cannot,  by  merely 
accepting  the  subscriptions  of  A,  B,  and  C,  bind  them.i? 


>*  X  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  s^;  Peninsula  Leaains  Co.  v.  Cody,  z6i  Mich.  604  (19x0). 
"  Woodi  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  v.  Brady.  181  N.  Y.  145  (1905);  Sanden  v.  Bumaby.  166 
App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  274  (191S). 
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In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  the  sul> 
scription  contract  must  contain  an  express  agreement  to  pay. 
If  such  a  promise  is  not  contained  in  the  agreement,  the  only 
remedy  is  forfeiture  of  the  subscriber's  stock  for  non-payment." 

Where  it  is  inconvenient  to  go  into  full  details  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  terms  of  subscription  in  the  subscription 
list  proper,  a  general  statement  or  prospectus  is  frequently 
prepared  and  accompanies  the  list.  Where  this  is  done  the 
statements  of  this  prospectus  become  a  part  of  the  represen- 
tations upon  which  the  subscriptions  are  secured,  and  must  be 
lived  up  to  in  all  essential  details  if  the  subscription  is  to  be  held." 

§  54*    Effect  of  Material  Variation 

Any  material  variation  from  the  statements  of  the  sub- 
scription list,  such  as  a  change  of  capital,  or  purposes,  or  location, 
will  release  the  subscribers.*^  For  this  reason,  only  those 
details  should  be  stated  explicitly  in  the  subscription  list  that 
have  been  fully  decided  upon,  any  undecided  points  being 
either  omitted,  or  stated  as  undecided,  or  otherwise  so  covered 
that  no  matter  how  they  are  finally  settled  the  subscriptions 
previously  secured  will  not  be  affected.  For  instance,  if  the 
name  of  the  proposed  corporation  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined, the  list  may  be  headed  with  any  suggested  name,  as 
"The  Arnold  Separator  Company,"  while  the  body  of  the 
document  states  that  the  subscriptions  are  made  to  the  stock 
"of  a  corporation  to  be  organized  imder  the  name  of  'The 
Arnold  Separator  Company,'  or  such  other  name  as  may  be 
later  determined."  Or  if  the  capitalization  were  not  definitely 
settled  the  subscription  list  might  fix  sufficiently  elastic  limits 
by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "not  less"  or  "not  to  exceed," 
according  to  the  conditions.  Subscribers  to  such  a  list  could 
not  plead  any  voidance  of  their  subscriptions  no  matter  what 


»  New  Haven  Horse  Nail  Co.  v.  Linden  Spnng  Co.,  142  Mass.  ^49,  354  (x886}. 

1*  Southern  Insurance  Co.  v.  Milligan.  IS4  Ky.  az6  (1913);  Lehman-Charley  v.  Bartlett, 
X3S  Ai>p.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  674  (1909);  affd.,  ao3  N.  Y.  524  (1911). 

«•  I  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  54;  a  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  502;  Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  v.  Brady, 
x8i  N.  Y.  145  (X905);  OarksbiuK  Board  of  Trade  y.  Davis.  86  S.  E.  (?f.  Va.)  939  (i9X5)* 
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name  or  what  capitalization,  within  the  limits,  was  eventually 
selected. 

At  times  individual  subscription  blanks  are  sent  out  instead 
of  a  single  list.  At  other  times  several  similar  lists  are  circulated 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  If  properly  worded  to  show  their 
common  purpose,  these  separate  lists  will  for  all  legal  purposes 
be  held  as  a  single  list. 

§  55.    The  Common  Law  Rule 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  imder  the  common  law,  unless  other- 
wise specified  in  the  agreement  of  subscription,  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  proposed  corporation  must  be  subscribed  before 
any  of  the  subscriptions  are  binding  and  enforceable."  In  some 
of  the  states  this  has  been  modified  by  statute,  but  unless 
this  has  been  done  the  rule  prevails,  and  where  it  is  desirable 
that  subscriptions  for  a  less  amount  than  the  entire  capital  stock 
shall  hold,  the  subscription  list  should  so  specify.  It  is  com- 
petent for  the  subscription  list  to  fix  this  amount  at  any  desired 
figure  and  the  subscriptions  will  be  binding,  provided  the  other 
requisite  conditions  are  fulfilled,  so  soon  as  the  specified  amount 
is  secured. 

Any  person  competent  to  contract  may  make  a  binding 
subscription  for  stock.  A  subscriber  for  stock  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  an  incorporator  of  the  company,  though  usually,  as 
a  matter  of  statutory  requirement,  an  incorporator  must  be  a 
subscriber  to  the  company's  stock.  One  corporation  cannot 
usually  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  another  corporation,  though 
it  may  be  permissible  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  authorized 
to  hold  the  stock  of  other  corporations. 

§  56.    Underwriting  Agreements 

In  the  organization  of  the  larger  corporations,  and  more 
especially  those  designed  to  effect  industrial  combinations,  it 


^  I  Cook  on  Corp..  II  176-181;  Converse  v.  Gardner  Governor  Co.,  174  Fed.  30  (1909); 
Myers  v.  Sturgis.  123  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  470  (1908). 
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is  usually  very  important  and  at  times  absolutely  essential 
that  funds  be  raised  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  corporate 
securities  can  be  offered  for  sale,  or  that  there  be  some  positive 
assurance  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  these  securities  when  they  are  ready  to  be  offered.  Under 
such  conditions  the  use  of  the  ordinary  subscription  agreement 
would,  at  the  best,  be  ineffective  and  in  most  cases  absolutely 
impracticable.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  the  modified  form  of 
subscription  agreement  known  as  the  imderwriting  agreement.>> 


tt  See  Book  II.  Ch.  XXVII,  "Underwriting." 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CfJXTRACTS  PRIOR  TO  INCORPORATION 

f  57'    Sttttus  of  CofpQTAtioii  t^oii  Oigiuiizstioo 

Wlien  a  corpr;ratu>n  has  been  created  by  tlie  state,  it  amies 
irtUf  txring  frcCf  unencumbererl,  with  no  existing  business  relations, 
and  with  no  debts,  a^ntracts,  or  obligations  of  any  kind,  save 
ttioM;  exprcMcd  in  its  charter  and  in  the  statute  law  of  the  state 
of  (Ufmidlc.  It  is  not  bound  by  anything  done  or  said  before 
ilH  inc^^riK^ration  unless  embodied  in  its  charter.  A  corporation 
cannot  ))t  bound  t>cforc  it  exists,  as  no  one  could  then  act  with 
authority  ms  its  agent  or  representative.* 

After  itH  organization,  the  corporation  may  recognize  or 
ft<(i*i;t  any  proffere<l  contracts  it  sees  fit,  and  this  applies  to 
(/ininictH  made  on  its  account  before  its  incorporation.  Its 
urn  vpUiiM'it  <;f  Huch  a  contract  may  be  expressed  or  implied.  If 
i\w.  corporation  takes  the  benefit  of  the  contract,  it  is  liable 
ihvrvon  without  any  express  recognition  or  formal  acceptance.* 
I'or  example,  if  ofTiccs  had  been  leased  for  the  corporation  before 
ItH  lnairi)oration,  and  the  corporation  when  organized  occupied 
tho  oflucM,  it  would  be  liable  on  the  contract  without  further 
acccptimce.  If  the  cori)oration  did  not  occupy  the  offices  but 
by  a  proper  resolution  recognized  the  contract  and  assumed  the 
rent,  it  would  be  liable.  If  it  neither  occupied  the  offices  nor 
RHHumrd  the  lease,  there  would  be  no  acceptance  either  expressed 
or  implied  and  the  corjwration  could  not  be  held.  The  whole 
nuittcr  rcstH  in  its  discretion.* 


I  Hm  I  M:  Me  Alio  3  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  707;  Oakei  v.  Water  Co.,  143  N.  Y.  430  (1804): 
INKUrml.  «»to.,  Vu.  v.  U»vb,  14?  App,  Div.  (^f.  V.)  737  (Jon). 

•  KohiUM  V,  Hy.  Co..  100  Mr.  406  (toojt):  In  re  Ballou.  ai5  Fed.  810  (1914)- 

•  ttotwt  V.  AlUnlio  Tt«rm  C\>tU  Co..  IJ7  A.  D.  (N.  Y.)  671  (1910);  Sheator  Tel.  Co.  ▼. 
T«l  Co.,  4tT  in.  577  (iV<*S):  Whitnry  v.  Wyman.  101  U.  S.  39a  (1879);  Martin  v.  Reinixigton- 
MarUii  Co.,  9S  A,  l>.  (N.  Y.)  t8  (1904). 
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In  Massachusetts  and  in  Missouri  the  courts  hold  that  a 
corporation  cannot,  by  adoption  or  otherwise,  ratify  a  contract 
made  when  it  was  not  in  existence  by  one  who  assumed  to  act 
as  its  agent.  It  may,  if  its  directors  see  fit,  make  a  new  contract 
on  the  same  terms,  but  this  is  a  new  contract  and  must  be 
complete  as  a  contract  in  itself/  A  contract  made  prior  to  the 
incorporation  might  amount  to  an  offer  to  the  corporation  which 
it  could  accept.  B 

§  58.    Status  of  Contracting  Parties 

Contracts  are  continually  entered  into  by  .incorporators, 
promoters,  or  trustees  for  and  on  account  of  unorganized  cor- 
porations. These  contracts  are  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation  and  in  its  interests,  but  the  party  who  enters  into 
any  such  contract  is  himself  liable  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
agreement  to  the  contrary  until  the  assumption  of  the  contract 
by  the  corporation.*  Then,  if  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  the  party  directly 
contracting  is  relieved  of  liability,  the  corporation  taking  over 
the  liability  in  his  stead.  If,  however,  there  were  no  such 
understanding  the  party  who  originally  made  the  contract 
would  be  re^)onsible,  even  after  the  contract  was  taken  over  by 
the  corporation.^ 

For  example,  if  offices  are  leased  for  the  use  of  a  corporation 
about  to  be  formed,  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
party  making  the  lease  is  acting  for  the  imorganized  corporation, 
such  party  is  personally  liable  and,  if  the  corporation  fails  to 
assume  the  lease,  can  be  held  for  the  full  amount,  but  so  soon 
as  the  contract  is  assumed  by  the  new  corporation  he  is  released. 
If,  however,  the  lease  were  taken  without  a  dear  understanding 
that  the  party  was  acting  for  the  corporation,  he  would  not  be 


«  Pennell  v.  Lothrop.  191  Mast.  357  (X906);  Whiting  &  Bona  Co.  v.  Barton.  304  Mats. 
169  (1910). 

•  Hoiyoke  Env.  Co.  v.  U.  S.  Envelope  Co.,  x8a  Mau.  171  (1902). 

*  I  Machen  on  Corp.,  I  358  et  seq. 

'  Caae  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Sozman,  138  U.  S.  431-437  (1891);  Strause  v.  Richmond  Woodworking 
Co.,  109  Va.  734  (1909). 
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reKeved  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  corporation  took  over  the 
lease,  but  would  still  be  liable  and,  should  the  corporation  fail 
to  pay  its  rent,  might  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
For  this  reason,  in  making  contracts  for  the  benefit  of  an 
unorganized  corporation,  the  fact  that  they  are  being  made  for 
such  proposed  corporation  should  be  clearly  recognized  and 
expressed.  The  parties  making  such  contracts  should  also 
recognize  their  own  liability  in  the  matter  and,  if  there  is  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  organization  of  the  corporation 
or  its  acceptance  of  the  contracts,  should  make  them  dependent 
upon  the  organization  of  the  corporation  and  its  acceptance  of 
the  contracts,  or  otherwise  be  prepared  to  assume  the  respon* 
sibiUty  themselves. « 

§  59.    Agreements  among  Incorporators 

There  is  another  dass  of  agreements  relating  to  the  un- 
organized corporation  of  a  very  different  nature.  These  are 
the  understandings  or  agreements  among  the  incorporators  or 
other  interested  parties  which  define  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
corporation,  its  purposes,  and  often  the  details  of  its  organization 
and  management.  Among  the  parties  these  agreements  are 
perfectly  proper  and  legitimate,  but  they  affect  the  corporation 
only  so  far  as  they  are  incorporated  in  its  charter  or  by-laws 
when  these  are  drawn. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  provisions  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  charter  or  made  part  of  the  by-laws  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  or  as  a  consideration  for  a  contract,  in  such  wise  that 
their  subsequent  alteration  or  repeal  can  be  effected  onl^  by 
consent  of  the  interested  parties.  One  partner  may  agree  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  partnership  business  on  conditkni  that 
certain  provisions  be  embodied  in  the  by-laws,  the  maintenance 
and  observance  of  such  provisions  constituting  part  of  the 
consideration  for  the  transfer  of  the  partnershq>  prc^rty.  Such 
by-law  provisions,  prc^rly  incorporated  and  duly  adopted. 


■  I  Ma^ea  aa  Cocpu.  |  j6i 
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cannot  be  revoked  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned.* 
No  by-law  can  be  repealed  so  as  to  violate  or  impair  a  vested 
right.!  • 

Often  agreements  in  regard  to  incorporation  are  mere  verbal 
understandings.  Usually,  if  not  carried  out,  these  only  result 
in  the  refusal  of  the  aggrieved  party  to  move  further  in  the 
matter,  such  agreements  not  ordinarily  furnishing  sufficient 
basis  for  litigation. 

Even  formal  agreements  between  promoters  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  a  charter  can  rarely  be  specifically  enforced, 
and  the  only  recourse  of  the  aggrieved  party  is  a  refusal  to 
participate  in  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  corporation 
or,  if  damages  can  be  shown,  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  offending 
parties  for  their  breach  of  contract.^! 

§  6o.    The  Promoter's  Function 

A  generally  approved  definition  of  a  promoter  is  as  follows: 

A  promoter  is  a  person  who  brings  about  the  incorporation 
and  organization  of  a  corporation.  He  brings  together  the 
persons  who  become  interested  in  the  enterprise,  aids  in  procuring 
subscriptions,  and  sets  in  motion  the  machinery  which  leads  to 
the  formation  of  the  corporation  itself.  .  .  . 

A  person  who  procures  subscriptions  and  aids  in  organizing  the 
company  and  frames  the  papers  and  manages  the  procuring  of 
options  and  the  vesting  of  title,  is  a  promoter,  even  though  he 
is  also  a  subscriber." 

A  late  work  says  of  promotion: 

All  business  enterprises  owe  their  existence  in  the  beginning, 
to  the  imagination  of  some  one  man.  Very  frequently  he  co- 
operates with  others,  so  that,  the  original  plans  appear  to  be  the 
results  of  the  joint  efforts  of  a  group  of  men.    The  American 


•  Kent  V.  Oaicksflver,  etc.,  Co.,  78  N.  Y.  159;  Lowenthal  v.  Rubber,  etc..  Co..  sa  N.  J. 
tt  I  Machen  on  Corp.,  I  410;  Rudimr  v.  Coleman,  ii3  A.  13.  (N.  Y.)  a?! 


Wright  V.  EnigfatB  of  the  Maccabees.  106  N.  Y.  39x  (i9op). 
I  Machen  on  Corp.,  I  410;  Rudimr  v.  Coleman,  ii3  A.  D.  (N.  Y.)  379  (1906). 
tt  3  Cook  on  Corp..  |  651.    SeeBook  II,  Ch.  XXI,  "Promoten."  Ch.  XXII.  "The 


Ptomoter'B  Legfd  Status." 
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Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  owes  its  existence  to  the 
imagination  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  his  enthusiastic 
confidence  in  the  commercial  adaptability  of  the  telephone,  but 
the  success  of  the  company  in  its  earliest  years  was  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  financial  skill  of  another  man,  the  advertising  ability 
of  still  another,  and  the  power  of  organization  of  yet  another.  In 
one  sense,  Bell  was  the  promoter  of  the  telephone  company  because 
he  conceived  the  instnmient  and  foresaw  its  economic  significance. 
But  in  another  sense,  his  associates  are  all  to  be  looked  upon  as 
promoters  because  their  united  efforts  were  required  to  launch 
the  new  undertaking." 

§  6i.    Promoters'  Contracts 

The  general  doctrine  that  no  one  is  authorized  to  contract 
for  a  corporation  before  it  is  formed  applies  to  all  contracts 
with  and  by  promoters.  The  promoter  is  himself  liable  on 
these  precorporate  contracts,  unless  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, but  the  corporation  is  not.i^ 

For  example,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  promoters  of 
an  enterprise  may  agree  with  an  attorney  for  its  incorporation, 
authorizing  him  to  attend  to  the  whole  matter,  including  dis- 
bursements, preparation  of  seal,  printing,  etc.;  the  amount  of 
his  professional  fee  being  agreed  upon  in  advance.  On  the 
organization  of  the  corporation,  its  directors  might,  if  they 
saw  fit,  disclaim  the  whole  matter  and  the  attorney  would 
have  neither  recourse  nor  claim  against  the  corporation  on 
account  of  his  contract  with  the  promoters.  The  corporation 
having  utilized  his  legal  services  in  its  incorporation,  would 
probably  be  held  for  a  fair  fee  and  for  the  necessary  disburse- 
ments, such  as  the  state  fee,  notarial  charges,  filing  fees,  etc. 
But  such  claims  would  have  to  be  based  on  their  own  merits, 
not  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  promoters. 
That  agreement  would  have  no  standing  as  against  the  cor- 
poration, and  should  this  latter  reject  the  seal,  printing,  etc.. 


"  a  Dewing  on  Pinan.  Policy  of  Corp.,  p.  4. 

"  Bank  v.  Church  Pedcration,i29  Iowa  268  (1906);  Munson  v,  Syracuse,  etc..  R.  R.  Co., 
103  N.  Y,  59  (1886);  Bond  v.  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  X37  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  671  (1910). 
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the  attorney  would  have  no  ground  to  proceed  against  the 
corporation  therefor,  but  must  look  to  the  promoters." 

The  most  difficult  question  arising  under  contracts  with 
promoters  relates  to  the  sale  of  property  to  the  corporation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence  for  promoters  to  dis- 
pose of  property  to  corporations  organized  by  them  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  over  such  property.  This  some- 
what complicated  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later 
chapter." 

§  62.    Option  Contracts 

In  the  formation  of  corporations,  and  especially  in  the 
formation  of  combinations,  it  is  frequently  necessary  that  op- 
tions be  secured  in  advance  of  the  actual  incorporation.  As 
these  options  may  be,  and  often  are,  absolutely  essential  to 
the  enterprise,  they  must  be  secured  before  the  corporation  is 
formed  and  frequently  involve  very  considerable  expenditures 
of  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  these  contracts  and 
their  peculiar  nature,  they  fall  under  the  general  rules  gov- 
erning precorporate  contracts.  If  accepted,  they  become  the 
contract  of  the  corporation;  if  rejected,  the  corporation  cannot 
be  held.  If  the  corporation  refuses  to  take  over  any  such 
option  contracts,  the  party  obtaining  or  holding  them  would 
have  no  daim  for  compensation  or  for  damages  on  account  of 
any  payments  made  by  him  thereon  or  in  connection  therewith. 
He  might  have  some  claim  against  his  associates  if  they  made 
any  promises  to  him  in  regard  to  the  options  or  authorized 
him  to  procure  themj  for  the  joint  account,  but  the  corporation 
itself  could  not  be  compelled  to  accept  them,  nor  could  it  be 
held  in  any  way  except  by  its  voluntary  consent." 


t  Empi«6S  Engineering  Co.,  L.  R.  16.  Ch.  D.  135  (1881);  Weatherford  Ry.  Co.  v. 
S6  Texas  350  (1894);  Taussig  v.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  Ry.,  166  Mo.  a8  (1901);  Bank  v. 
a  I  Pa..  -172  ftftoo>. 


Granger,  S6  '>«...»  ^^^  y^^^-^,,  .....^^  ..  w..  m^^^,  ^^.,  ..,. 

Eckels,  19 1  Pa.  372  (x899)< 

"  See  Book  II,  Ch.  XXH,  "The  Promoter's  Legal  Status.' 

"  See  Book  IV,  Ch.  X,  "Options  and  Voting  Trust  Agreements.' 
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§  63.    Trustees'  Contracts 

When  the  organization  of  a  corporation  is  contemplated, 
not  infrequently  a  trustee,  or  trustees,  will  be  selected  to  act 
for  the  inchoate  corporation.  Some  arrangement  of  the  kind 
is  necessary  where  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
are  to  be  made  binding  before  its  organization.  Also  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  have  definite  parties  in  charge  of  the 
matter  who  have  power  to  act  for  the  subscribers. 

Such  trustees  frequently  collect  payments  on  subscrip- 
tions, make  disbursements  in  the  interest  of  the  new  enter- 
prise, and  in  some  cases  actually  carry  on  the  undertaking 
until  such  time  as  the  corporation  may  be  advantageously 
organized  and  put  in  control  of  the  going  concern. 

No  matter  how  far  such  trustees  may  have  carried  the 
corporate  aflfairs  nor  to  what  extent  they  may  have  contracted 
in  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  they  have  the  same  in- 
dividual liability  on  these  contracts  and  the  same  inability  to 
force  them  on  the  corporation,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
precorporate  contracts. 

The  coign  of  vantage  occupied  by  the  trustees  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  in  control  of  the  organization,  and 
where,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  contracts  of  any  impor- 
tance have  been  entered  into,  or  disbursements  have  been 
made,  or  obligations  have  been  incurred  by  them,  they  will 
see  that  these  are  properly  assumed  by  the  corporation  before 
its  control  passes  from  their  hands.  Then,  if  these  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  in  proper  form  so  that  the  assumption 
by  the  corporation  releases  the  trustees,  these  latter,  barring 
fraud,  are  thereafter  absolutely  free  from  any  liability  on 
account  of  their  precorporate  undertakings," 

§  64.    Effect  of  Failure  to  Incorporate 

When  contracts  are  entered  into  in  expectation  of  the 
formation  of  a  corporation  and  on  its  behalf,  the  trustees' 


uSee  f  s8. 
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status,  if  the  corporation  fails  of  incorporation,  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  contract.  A  subscription  to  its 
stock,  no  matter  how  irrevocable,  would  be  terminated;  if 
payments  had  been  made  thereon  to  a  trustee,  any  unexpended 
amount  might  be  reclaimed;  and  if  the  trustee  were  to  blame 
for  the  failure  to  incorporate,  he  might  be  responsible  for  the 
portion  expended  as  well.  Other  contracts,  if  clearly  made 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  corporation,  would  in  most  cases 
be  terminated.  If  not  clearly  so  made,  the  parties  acting  for 
the  corporation  might  be  held  to  specific  performance  or  for 
damages  for  non-performance.  If  the  contracts  were  made 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proposed  corporation,  the  parties  acting  for  the  unor- 
ganized corporation  could  not  insist  on  perfonnance  for  their 
own  benefit. 

Subscribers  may  under  some  circumstances  be  held  liable 
as  partners  for  expenses  incurred  if  the  attempted  incorpora- 
tion is  not  effected.  Thus  where  a  projected  incorporation 
failed  the  court  said:  "Under  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  case, 
the  corporation  had  no  existence;  there  was  simply  an  im- 
matured  intention  of  the  parties  to  form  a  corporation  .  .  . 
there  being  no  responsible  principal,  the  associated  parties 
must  be  held  liable  as  partners/'i»  In  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
and  some  other  states  the  statutes  provide  that  the  incorporator 
shall  be  held  personally  liable  where  the  incorporation  is 
incomplete.** 


!•  Puxnitttre.  etc*  Co.  v.  Crawford,  127  Mo.  356  (1894);  Meyer  ▼.  Bmnaoa,  88  S.  B. 
(S.  C.)  359  (1916);  Bankv.  Sheldon.  86  Kan.  460  (i9X3)' 

*•  KBgland  ▼.  Doolittle,  100  Miss.  498  (191  x);  RtchardBon  PiaeUng  Co.  v.Seymoiar,  935 

m.  3x9  (1908). 
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CHAPTER  VII 
WHERE  TO  INCORPORATE 

§  65.    General 

In  the  United  States,  business  is  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  business  vary  as  we 
cross  the  imaginary  lines  that  separate  state  from  state.  If 
the  corporation  laws  and  taxes  were  uniform  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  or  if  the  whole  matter  were  regulated  by  gen- 
eral federal  laws,  the  best  location  for  any  particular  cor- 
poration could  easily  be  determined.  It  would  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  organized  in  that  state  in  which  the  principal 
operations  were  to  be  carried  on  or  in  which  its  headquarters 
might  most  conveniently  be  located. 

There  is,  however,  great  variation  in  the  cost  of  incorpora- 
tion in  different  states,  also  in  the  rates  and  methods  of  taxa- 
tion after  incorporation.  The  general  requirements  and  regu- 
lations imposed  on  corporate  operations  also  differ  widely. 

Owing  to  the  material  differences  in  the  costs,  regulations, 
and  requirements  of  the  several  state  laws,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  a  corporation  organized  in  one  state  may, 
imder  the  restrictions  imposed  on  foreign  corporations  by 
other  states,  do  business  in  these  states,  the  selection  of  the 
place  of  incorporation  frequently  becomes  a  balancing  of  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  available 
states.  The  low  taxes  of  one  state  will  be  weighed  against 
the  better  corporation  laws  of  another;  the  liabilities  incurred 
in  a  convenient  state  with  the  freedom  therefrom  in  another 
less  convenient  state;  the  benefit  of  incorporation  under  desir- 
able laws  in  an  "outside"  state  and  consequent  burdens  in 
the  "operating"  state,  as  against  direct  incorporation  in  this 

so 
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latter;    or  the  privileges  allowed  by  one  state  as  against  the 
immunities  enjoyed  mider  the  laws  of  another. 

§  66.    Domestic  IncorporatUm 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  by  which  it  is  chartered 
a  corporation  is  a  domestic  corporation;  outside  these  bound- 
aries it  is  a  foreign  corporation.  Within  its  own  state  a  cor- 
poration has  certain  recognized  powers  and  privileges  as  a 
matter  of  right;  outside  it  has  only  such  powers  and  rights  as 
may  be  accorded  foreign  corporations  by  the  laws  or  customs 
of  the  particular  state.  These  regulations  as  to  foreign  cor- 
porations vary  greatly  in  the  different  states.  In  some,  foreign 
corporations  are  discriminated  against^  while  in  others,  upon 
compliance  with  the  prescribed  formalities,  foreign  coiporai- 
tions  have  the  same  status  as  domestic  corporations. 

As  a  rule  a  corporation  should  be  organized  in  that  state 
in  which  its  principal  operations  are  to  be  carried  on,  and  this 
rule  should  not  be  departed  from  unless  to  gain  some  distinct 
advantage.  At  times,  however,  there  may  be  weighty  reasons 
for  incorporating  in  an  outside  state.  Also  it  often  happens 
that  the  business  of  a  corporation  must  be  conducted  in  a 
number  of  different  states,  in  which  case  it  is  domiciled  in 
one  state  and  thereafter,  transacts  its  business  in  the  others  as 
a  foreign  corporation.  The  selection  of  the  home  state  then 
becomes  purely  a  question  of  expediency .^ 

§  67.    Foreign  Incorporation 

A  corporation  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
has  no  claims  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship 
under  the  Constitution.*  It  is  an  artificial  creation  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is. incorporated,  and  in  that  state  is  endowed 
by  common  and  statute  law  with  certain  rights,  powers,  and 
immunities.     It  is  also  usually  allowed  to  carry  on  its  oper- 


>See  ||a34.  aas.    _ 

*  Paul  ▼.  Vizsinia,  8  Wall.  168  (1868). 
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ations  in  other  states,  with  all  the  powers  and  piivilq;es  it  en- 
joys in  its  home  state.'  These  other  states  may,  however,  if 
they  so  desire,  ignore  the  fictitious  personality  of  the  foreign 
corporation,  refuse  it  recognition,  debar  it  from  initiating  liti- 
gation in  the  state  courts,  consider  it  a  partnershq)  if  litigation 
be  brought  against  it,  or  even  entirely  prohibit  its  corporate 
operations  within  the  state  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
pennitted  by  the  constitutional  provisions  regulating  interstate 
commerce.^ 

Article  I  of  the  United  States  Constitution  gives  the  federal 
government  the  sole  authority  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes."  Consequently,  attempts  of  the  state  authori- 
ties to  prevent  or  impose  restrictions  on  corporations  taking 
orders  in  or  shipping  goods  into  a  state  have  been  held  un- 
constitutional. 

Generally,  however,  no  discrimination  is  exercised  against 
the  foreign  corporation.  In  most,  if  not  all  the  states,  laws 
will  be  found  providing  for  certain  fees  and  other  require- 
ments as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  corporate  rights 
by  foreign  corporations  within  the  state,  but  upon  compliance 
with  these  demands  they  are  admitted  freely  and  are  usually 
accorded  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  domestic  corporations. 
Some  states  have  even  favored  "the  stranger  within  the 
gates,"  as  in  New  York,  where  for  many  years  domestic  cor- 
porations were  subjected  to  high  fees,  burdensome  reports, 
and  possible  liabilities,  which  were  not  imposed  upon  foreign 
corporations  doing  business  within  the  state.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  citizens  of  New  York  when  desirous  of  incor- 
porating a  local  business  or  enterprise  would  resort  to  other 
states  for  the  purpose,  and  the  corporation  so  organized  would 
thereafter  do  business  in  New  York  as  a  foreign  corporation, 


■  Tootle  V.  Singer,  1 18  Iowa  533i  536  (XQoa);  LancMter  v.  Amsterdam  Improvement  Co., 
140  N.  Y.  S76  (i8g4).  ^     ..      ,,.  . 

«  a  MoraweU  on  Corp..  I  96s»;  Ducat  v.  Chicago,  10  Wall.  410  (»870i;  Pem>n«  Mmmg 
Co.  V.  Pa..  las  U.  S.  x8x  (x888);  PenMcola  Tel.  Co.  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co..  96  U.  S.  1  (1877). 
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and  this  though  all  the  parties  interested  resided  m  the  state 
and  all  the  corporate  business  was  transacted  there. 

This  practice  gave  rise  to  litigation  to  determine  the  right 
of  citizens  to  incorporate  elsewhere  when  the  corporate  busi- 
ness was  to  be  conducted  ia  the  state,  but  the  decisions  were 
uniformly  and  unreservedly  in  favor  of  such  right.*  In  other 
states  the  same  question  has  arisen  and  has  been  so  uniformly 
decided  in  the  same  way  that  the  princq)le  may  be  regarded 
as  firmly 'established.* 

In  some  states  conditions  of  so  onerous  a  nature  exist  as 
to  render  foreign  incorporations  most  desirable,  as  for  instance 
the  double  liability  of  Minnesota,  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
stockholders  of  certain  corporations  when  organized  imder  the 
laws  of  the  state.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  stoddiolders 
of  a  foreign  corporation  doing  business  in  the  state  escape 
this  double  liability  altogether,  being  subject  only  to  such 
liabilities  as  are  imposed  by  the  corporation  laws  of  the  state 
of  organization.^ 

§68.    The  LiabiUty  in  CaBf  omia 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  a  special  liability  is  imposed  upon  stockholders 
of  domestic  corporations,  has  sought  to  extend  this  same 
liability  by  statute  provision  to  the  stockholders  of  foreign 
corporations  doing  business  within  the  state.  This  liability 
has  been  sustained  in  two  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  one  instance  as  against  the  California  stock- 
holders of  a  Colorado  corporation  doing  business  in  Cali- 
fomia,  and  in  the  second  case  as  against  a  New  York  stock- 
holder of  an  Arizona  corporation  doing  business  in  California. 
In  tfie  first  case,  however,  the  corporation  was  organized  in 


•  Merrick  v.  Van  Santvoord.  34  N.  Y.  207  (1866);  Demarest  v.  Plack,  laS  N.  Y.  20s 
(189X);  Lancaster  v.  A.  I.  Co..  140  N.  Y.  S76  (1894)- 

•  People  V.  Fidelity  Co..  153  HI.  as  (1894);  Haakins  v.  Kelly.  77  Kans.  X55  (x908); 
Saltmanh  v.  Spaulding.  147  Mass.  aa4  (z888). 

Y  Bank  v.  Hall.  35  O.  St.  158  (1878);  Canada  Southern  R.  Co.  v.  Gebhard,  109  U.  8. 
527  (1883);  Risdon  I.  ft  L.  Works  v.  Pumess.  x  K.  B.  49  (1906). 
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Colorado,  mainly  by  citizens  of  California,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  business  in  California,  and  this  purpose, 
with  unusual  and  perhaps  unnecessary  frankness,  was  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  charter.  ^ 

In  the  second  case  the  charter  recited  that  the  corporation 
was  formed  to  carry  on  business  in  Arizona  and  California, 
and  the  defendant  prior  to  the  incorporation  had  signed  a 
writing  reciting  the  intent  of  the  subscribers  to  form  a  cor- 
poration in  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  in  Cali- 
fornia and  locating  a  hotel  thereon.  While  not  questioning 
the  principle  that  the  corporation  could  not  without  authority 
from  the  stockholder  make  him  answerable  in  a  way  not  con- 
templated by  the  charter,  the  court  in  the  latter  case  held  that, 
on  the  facts,  the  stockholder  had  assented  to  the  doing  of 
business  in  Calif omia  and  was  therefore  bound.  > 

§  69.     Risks   of   Doing   Business   in   Foreign   State   Without 
Authorization 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  if  corporate  busi- 
ness of  any  importance  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  foreign  state, 
all  the  requirements  of  that  state  in  regard  to  foreign  cor- 
porations should  be  complied  with  as  a  matter  of  business 
policy  and  expediency.  In  some  states  severe  fines  are  im- 
posed on  corporations  doing  business  without  a  license,  though 
the  usual  penalty  is  the  refusal  of  corporate  recognition  by 
the  foreign  state.  The  corporation  may,  however,  still  carry 
on  business  within  such  foreign  state,  its  property  is  safe  from 
confiscation,  and  it  cannot  be  prevented  from  bringing  suit  in 
all  proper  cases  in  the  United  States  courts  in  that  state. 
Beyond  this,  however,  it  has  no  status.  It  caimot  enforce  a 
contract  or  collect  a  debt  in  the  state  courts.  Where,  however, 
as  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  several  other  states,  the  statutes 
declare  all  contracts  made  by  unauthorized  foreign  corpora- 


■  Pinney  v.  Nelson,  183  U.  S.  144  (1901). 

^  ThoniBs  V.  Matthiessen.  233  U.  S.  221  (19x4). 
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tions  to  be  void,  no  action  is  maintainable  upon  such  contracts 
even  in  the  federal  courts.^*  In  Florida  it  has  been  held  that, 
if  sued,  an  unauthorized  foreign  corporation  may  be  treated 
as  a  partnership  and  its  stockholders  be  considered  as  part- 
ners." 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  and  penalties  imposed  upon 
unauthorized  corporations,  as  corporations,  many  states  make 
the  officers  and  agents  acting  for  the  corporation  within  the 
state  liable  to  heavy  penalities,  and  five  of  the  western  states 
make  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  corporation  jointly  and 
severally  liable  in  any  and  all  contracts  of  such  corporation 
made  within  the  state  during  the  time  that  the  corporation  was 
in  default. 

§  70.    Cheap  Incorporation 

Resort  to  outside  incorporation  on  account  of  its  cheapness 
is  legitimate  but  not  always  wise.  The  cheap  states  have 
their  advantages,  but  the  excellence  of  their  corporate  regu* 
lations  does  not  figure  among  these.  Nor  is  the  status  of 
their  incorporations  as  a  class  entirely  desirable  for  reputable 
organizations. 

Occasions  will  occur  when  temporary  or  experimental  in- 
corporations are  desirable,  or  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  cheapest  incorporation  must  be  made  to  serve,  or 
where  the  laxity  of  corporate  regulation  is  regarded  as  advan- 
tageous.   Then  the  cheap  location  will  be  sought. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  the  ease  and  cheapness  with 
which  incorporation  may  be  secured  in  these  localities  draw 
to  them  the  unsubstantial  enterprises,  illusive  imdertakings, 
and  fraudulent  schemes  that  so  frequently  adopt  the  cor- 
porate guise  for  their  dubious  careers.  These,  flocking  to 
the  cheaper  states,  give  bad  repute  to  their  incorporations,  and 


i*Despres,  Bridges  St  Noel  v.  Zierleyn,  163  Mich.  309  (xpzo);  Parke  Davis  ft  Co.  v. 
Mulkr,  345  Mo.  168  (xpxa):  Haynes  Wheel  Co.  v.  Am.  Distnbuting  Co..  25?  Fed.  Rep.  88x 
(1919).  f 
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the  very  fact  of  organization  in  one  of  these  states  is  a  dr- 
ounstance  requiring  explanation  and  tending  to  prejudice  the 
experienced  investor.  In  other  words,  the  corporation  is  in 
bad  company  and  is  likely  to  suffer  the  usual  results  of  such 
association. 

An  even  more  material  objection  to  the  states  of  cheap 
incorporation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  corporation  laws 
are  crude,  incomplete,  and  for  the  most  part  unadjudicated. 
Nor  is  there  any  reasonable  assurance  of  the  permanency  of 
the  existing  laws.  Obviously  they  have  been  compiled  hastily 
and  without  requisite  care  and  consideration,  and  they  are 
liable  to  be  amended  or  altered  at  any  time  with  equal  haste 
and  lack  of  judgment.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are 
illustrated  by  the  corporate  career  of  West  Virginia.  Prior  to 
1901,  West  Virginia  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  cheap  in- 
corporation business.  Its  rates  were  low  and  its  requirements 
simple.  Incorporations  flowed  to  it  in  a  steady  stream  and 
its  revenue  therefrom  was  large  and  very  profitable.  In  1901, 
however,  without  previous  warning  and  without  obvious  rea- 
sons beyond  an  ill-judged  avarice,  the  state  legislature  raised 
the  corporate  fees  and  taxes  materially  and  made  them  com- 
plicated as  well  as  burdensome.  The  result  was  the  practical 
destruction  of  the  incorporating  business  in  West  Virginia. 
Most  of  the  outside  corporations  akeady  in  the  state  rein- 
corporated elsewhere,  new  incorporations  ceased  to  come,  and 
West  Virginia  is  no  longer  considered  an  available  resort  for 
mcorporators  from  other  states. 

§  7z.    Reputation  of  Different  States 

Each  of  the  incorporating  states  has  a  general  reputation 
in  corporate  matters.  This  primarily  arises  from  the  character 
and  operation  of  its  corporate  legislation  and  from  the  security 
afforded  thereby  to  corporate  investors  and  creditors,  but  is 
directly  derived  from  the  character  of  the  corporations  or- 
ganized under  its  laws. 
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This  reputation  is  of  much  importance  to  corporations  in- 
tending to  offer  their  securities  to  intelligent  investors.  In  the 
cheaper  localities,  on  account  of  this  cheapness  and  the  accom- 
panying laxity  of  the  corporate  laws,  such  reputation  is  dis- 
tinctly bad.  The  mere  fact  that  a  corporation  is  organized  in 
Arizona  or  Nevada  is  suflScient  to  put  experienced  investors  on 
their  guard  and  renders  the  sale  of  corporate  securities  difficult. 

Among  the  more  moderately  priced  incorporating  states, 
Maine  stands  well  and  is  resorted  to  by  many  eastern  corpo- 
rations. Delaware  has  a  fair  reputation  and,  with  its  moderate 
organization  fees  and  armual  taxes,  is  a  popular  state  for  out- 
side incorporations. 

New  Jersey  was  at  one  time  the  most  popular  state  in  the 
Union  for  outside  incorporations  of  large  capitalization,  but 
in  1913  the  legislature  passed  certain  laws  affecting  corpora- 
tions known  as  the  "Seven  Sisters  Acts,"  which  prohibited 
holding  corporations,  and  otherwise  made  restrictions  which 
greatly  hampered  New  Jersey's  business  of  incorporation. 
New  Jersey  felt  the  change  severely  and  has  recently  restored 
to  good  standing  the  holding  corporation  and  the  subsidiary 
company.  These  are  now  lawful,  provided  their  effect  is  not 
to  "substantially  lessen  competition,''  or  to  "restrain  trade," 
or  to  "create  a  monopoly." 

Massachusetts  stands  high,  on  account  of  the  conservatism 
of  her  laws.  Peimsylvania  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  com- 
plications of  her  corporation  laws,  and  the  high  fees,  but  stands 
well,  as  do  also  Illinois  and  other  important  states  lying  between. 
New  York  under  its  present  corporation  laws  ranks  high. 

§  72.    Liabilities  Imposed  in  Different  States 

When  the  selection  of  a  state  for  incorporation  is  imder 
consideration  the  special  liabilities  attaching  to  directors  and 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  are  matters  for  careful  investiga- 
tion. The  unusual  stock  liabilities  found  in  Miimesota  and 
California  are  very  serious,  if  not  insuperable,  objections  to 
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incorporation  in  these  states.  In  the  cheap  localities  the  usual 
liability  on  unpaid  stock  exists,  but  there  are  no  special  liabili- 
ties of  either  directors  or  stockholders. 

In  the  more  important  incorporating  states  stockholders 
generally  have  no  liabilities  save  on  unpaid  stock,  though  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  a  few  other  states  there  is  a 
stockholders'  liability  to  laborers  employed  by  the  corporation. 
Also  in  Idaho,  Minnesota,  and  some  other  states  failure  to 
observe  certam  requirements  as  to  corporate  organization  and 
procedure  may  involve  stockholders  in  liability;  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  states  the  legislatures  have  re-enacted  the  conmion  law 
liability  of  stockholders — which  exists  in  all  states — for  divi- 
dends or  other  disbursements  to  the  stockholders  which  im- 
pair the  capital  stock. 

In  most  of  the  states  directors  are  held  liable  only  for 
negligence  or  direct  fraud. 

§  73.    Protection  of  Minority  in  Different  States 

The  protection  of  minority  interests  is  at  times  of  very 
great  importance.  It  could  hardly  be  satisfactorily  secured  in 
any  state  where  special  charter  provisions  are  not  permitted, 
though  in  some  states  where  such  provisions  are  not  allowed, 
the  right  to  cumulative  voting  is  effectually  secured  by  the 
constitution  or  the  statutes  of  the  state,  and  the  minority  is 
to  that  extent  protected.  In  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  protection  may  be  secured  by  charter  provisions.  In 
Maine  it  may  be  had  only  by  by-law  enactment,  which,  as 
the  by-laws  are  subject  to  repeal  by  the  majority,  is  practically 
no  protection.12 

§  74.    General  Rules  for  Selection  of  State 

Usually  the  selection  of  the  place  of  incorporation  will  be 
determined  by  the  particular  conditions.  The  more  important 
of  the  few  general  rules  that  can  be  given  are  as  follows: 


u  See  Ch.  LVIII,  "Protection  of  Minority.' 
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1.  A  corporation  having  but  one  plant  or  place  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  its  capital  is  involved, 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  state  where  that  plant  or  place 
of  business  is  located. 

2.  Any  large  corporation,  or  industrial  combination,  formed 
to  transact  business  or  operate  plants  in  a  number  of  states 
will,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  find  incorporation  in  Dela- 
ware advantageous,  while  Maine  also  is  favored  for  incorpora- 
tions of  this  kind. 

3.  Temporary  incorporations,  some  few  close  corporations, 
purely  speculative  corporations,  incorporations  of  doubtful 
stability,  and  all  other  corporations  desiring  the  maximum  of 
capitalization  with  the  minimum  of  expense  and  restriction, 
will  naturally  gravitate  to  the  bargain-counter  localities  where 
the  cost  of  incorporation  is  nominal. 
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CoMPAKAUVS  Table  op  Okgaxization^  Bxpekses 
IndudiDg  Tucs  and  AQ  FUiog  and  Inddental  Fees 


Capital  Stock 
of  Company 

Sewjfxsey 

XevYoik 

Ddavare 

Maine 

South 
Dakota 

$         1,000 

t     35 

%     45 

$       2$ 

%     27 

$15 

5.000 

SS 

45 

35 

27 

«5 

10,000 

35 

45 

25 

27 

IS 

25,000 

35 

4750 

25 

67 

IS 

50,000 

35 

60 

25 

67 

20 

100,000 

35 

«5 

25 

«>7 

20 

500,000 

no 

285 

65 

67 

25 

1,000,000 

aio 

535 

"5 

117 

«5 

5,000,000 

1,010 

a,535 

265 

517 

"5 

10,000,000 

2,010 

5.035 

1.015 

1,017 

155 

Co5tp.UL\n\E  Table  of  Axxual  Fraxchise  Taxes 


• 

$       1.000 

$    1 

$     5 

$    5 

Xone 

5.000 

5 

5 

5 

«i 

10,000 
25,000 

50.000 

10 
25 
50 

Annual 

Incx>inc 

Tax 

of 

4'^2*^ 

5 

5 
to 

5 
5 
5 

100,000 

100 

10 

10 

500,000 

500 
1,000 

25 

SO 

50 
75 

5,000.000 

2.500 

150 

275 

« 

10,000,000 

5.250 

275 

525 

c« 

property  held  in  the  state,  which  is  taxed  in  all  respects  as  if 
owned  by  an  individual.  In  New  York  the  annual  tax  has 
been  superseded  by  an  annual  income  tax  of  4J  i^  on 
the  net  income  as  reported  in  the  federal  income  tax  report. 

In  the  table  as  given  the  usual  incidental  expenses  of  each 
state  have  been  included  as  part  of  the  organization  tax.  These 
inddental  fees  vary.  In  New  York  they  amoimt  approximately 
to  $15;  in  New  Jersey  $10;  in  Delaware  $15;  in  Maine  $17; 
in  South  Dakota  $3.  In  Arizona  these  fees  would  amount  to 
from  $20  to  $30. 
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The  comparative  cost  of  incorporation  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration only  when  foreign  incorporation  is  contemplated. 
In  all  such  cases  the  cost  of  keeping  up  a  state  office  and  agent 
in  the  selected  state  is  to  be  added  to  the  usual  expenses.  This 
would  vary  from  $25  to  $50  annually  for  corporations  of 
moderate  capitalization,  and  usually  includes  assistance  in 
holding  annual  meetings  in  the  state  and  such  attention  to 
state  reports  as  is  demanded  by  the  local  law. 

§  77.    Annual  Franchise  Taxes 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  annual  franchise  tax  in  New  Jersey 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  The  annual  franchise 
tax  in  Maine  and  in  Delaware  is  moderate.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Illinois,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  some  other 
of  the  western  states,  there  is  no  annual  franchise  .taxation. 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  have  no  franchise  tax  but  have  an 
income  tax  which  applies  to  the  income  of  corporations.  In 
considering  the  question  of  cost,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
foreign  corporations  are  usually  required  to  pay  license  fees  and 
taxes  in  the  states  in  which  they  do  business,  and  often  foreign 
incorporation  merely  adds  the  cost  of  the  outside  incorporation 
to  the  taxes  that  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  state  in  which  the 
corporation  conducts  its  operations.  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  foreign  incorporation  may  save  onerous  local  taxation,  as  in 
the  New  York  case  of  People,  etc.  v.  Feitner,*  where  debts  due 
the  company  frbm  parties  outside  the  state  were  held  taxable 
in  the  state,  as  was  also  personal  property  generally  regardless 
of  its  situs.  At  that  time  foreign  incorporation  would  have 
saved  the  corporation  over  $30,000  per  annum.  At  present, 
however,  the  New  York  income  tax  on  corporations  has  super- 
seded the  taxation  then  in  force,  and  personal  property  and 
accounts  receivable,  as  such,  are  not  taxed. 


«  54  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  217  (1906). 
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§  78.    Effect  of  Bond  Issue 

Where  a  corporation  is  organized  to  take  over  a  business  or 
property,  it  is  often  possible  and  frequently  distinctly  advan- 
tageous to  issue  bonds  in  part  payment  for  the  property  taken 
over.  The  necessary  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  thereby 
reduced  by  just  the  amount  of  this  bond  issue,  and  the  state 
fees  and  the  state  taxation  thereafter  are  also  proportionately 
less.  Also  in  many  states,  the  corporation  in  rendering  its 
statement  of  taxable  property  is  allowed  to  deduct  any  out- 
standing indebtedness.  The  bond  issue  is  an  entirely  legitimate 
indebtedness  and  in  these  states  may  be  deducted  from  the 
taxable  property  of  the  corporation  in  ascertaining  the  basis 
of  taxation.  This  law  was  sustained  by  the  decision  in  an 
extreme  case,^  where  the  corporation  imder  consideration  had 
an  outstanding  bond  issue  of  $2,250,000,  an  amount  far  in 
excess  of  its  total  capital  stock,  and  at  least  twice  the  amount 
of  its  actual  assets.    In  this  decision  the  court  said: 

This  indebtedness  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  capital  of  the  relator. 
And  when  it  is  seen  that  the  indebtedness  of  a  corporation  is 
double  the  amount  of  all  its  assets,  it  follows,  upon  the  system 
adopted  by  the  state  for  the  assessment  of  corporations  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  capital  of  such  a  corporation  is  zero. 

In  New  York  the  tax  on  the  corporate  income  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  tax  on  the  personal  property  of  corporations,  but 
in  other  states  the  reduction  of  taxable  assets  by  issuing  bonds 
instead  of  stock  can  stQl  be  effected. 

In  reckoning  the  federal  income  tax,  the  interest  paid  on 
outstanding  bonds  would  be  a  legitimate  deduction  and  would 
cut  down  the  income  subject  to  taxation.  It. would  have  the 
like  effect  in  those  states  where  corporate  income  is  taxed.' 


*  People,  etc  v.  Barker.  139  N.  Y.  55f  63' (1894). 

•  See  also  I  93. 
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§  79.    Effect  of  Location  of  Place  of  Business 

In  some  states  a  corporation  is  taxed  on  personal  property 
in  the  place  where  its  principal  place  of  business  is  located,  and 
this  place  of  business  is  fixed  by  its  charter.  This  formerly 
obtained  in  the  state  of  New  York.^  It  is  possible  that  in  other 
states  this  plan  of  evading  taxation  may  still  be  effective,  as  it 
was  in  New  York  for  many  years. « 

§  80.    Avoiding  Fees  and  Taxation 

As  stated  elsewhere,  it  is  usually  advisable  for  an  incorpora- 
tion to  be  taken  out  in  that  state  where  the  principal  business 
is  to  be  conducted.  At  times,  however,  the  incorporating  fees 
are  so  excessive  that  the  corporation  is  forced  to  resort  to  another 
state  where  the  fees  are  less  onerous,  doing  business  in  its  own 
state  thereafter  as  a  foreign  corporation.  For  instance,  had 
the  Steel  Trust  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  which  would 
naturally  have  been  its  home  stat§,  its  initial  fees  would  have 
amounted  to  over  $3,500,000.  In  the  state  selected,  New 
Jersey,  these  fees  amounted  to  but  $220,000. 

Incorporation  in  a  less  expensive  state  is  the  most  obvious 
method  of  avoiding  excessive  state  fees,  where  practicable. 
Conditions  may  exist,  however,  which  fix  the  state  of  incorpora- 
tion despite  the  question  of  fees;  and  where  the  fees  are  high, 
the  details  of  incorporation  should  then  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
reduce  these  fees  and  the  annual  taxation  thereafter  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure. 

One  ill  effect  of  income  taxes,  both  state  and  federal,  is  to 
penalize  careful  management,  and  as  a  consequence  among  those 
corporations  having  large  incomes,  advertising,  salaries,  and 
other  outlays  have  been  largely  increased  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  net  income  subject  to  taxation. 

There  is  a  limit  to  this,  but  salaries  have  undoubtedly  been 


*  Union  Steamboat  Co.  v.  City  of  Buffalo,  82  N.  Y.  351  (1880). 

*  At  present,  with  most  New  York  corporations  the  new  4H  %  income  tax,  uniform  in  «n 
parts  of  the  state,  makes  this  form  of  evasion  impracticable. 
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awarded  with  greater  liberality  since  the  income  law  was  adopted. 
Where  the  corporation  is  not  a  dose  corporation,  but  persons 
outside  the  corporation  own  part  of  its  stock,  such  increase  of 
salaries  may  defraud  them  of  their  rightful  dividends.*  In 
some  states  taxes  are  arranged  upon  a  sliding  scale,  depending 
upon  the  rate  of  dividends  paid.  Where  this  is  true,  dose 
corporations  not  infrequently  reduce  their  dividends  by  the 
disposal  of  profits  as  salaries,  instead  of  allowing  these  profits 
to  accumulate  and  be  distributed  as  dividends. 

In  many  states  manufacturing  corporations  are  either 
entirely  released  from  the  payment  of  state  franchise  taxes 
or  are  granted  a  more  liberal  basis  or  rate.  Such  exemption 
would  naturally  be  claimed  as  &ir  as  possible. 

1 8i.    Double  Incorporation  to  Avoid  Fees  and  Taxation 

A  more  intricate  method  of  avoiding  taxation  sometimes 
followed  is  the  organization  of  a  company  with  the  desired 
name,  purposes,  and  capitalization  in  some  state  where  taxa- 
tion is  moderate,  as  Delaware,  Maine,  South  Dakota,  or  Arizona. 
Stock  is  issued  for  property  in  apportionment  of  interests  and 
for  other  piirposes  as  necessary.  This  is  the  actual  corporation. 
A  small  operating  company  is  then  incorporated  in  the  state  in 
which  the  business  is  really  to  be  conducted,  with  the  same 
name  and  purposes,  but  with  a  nominal  capitalization,  possibly 
only  1%  of  that  of  the  larger  corporation.  The  smaller  cor- 
poration then  acts  as  the  local  agent  of  the  larger  corporation, 
under  such  arrangement  as  the  particular  conditions  indicate, 
the  larger  corporation  not  appearing  activdy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business. 

If  the  small  corporation  is  to  have  an  entirdy  independent 
existence,  with  officers  and  stockholders  distinct  from  those  of  the 
larger  company,  it  is  usually  arranged  that  it  shall  make  no 
profits,  all  these  being  diverted  to  the  larger  corporation.  If 
this  separate  existence  is  not  necessary,  the  stock  of  the  smaller 

•  See  Ox.  LX,  "The  Management  of  Cloce  Corporatioaii.*' 
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§  83.    Counsel  Fees 

The  corporation  is  a  creature  of  the  law  and  in  its  forma- 
tion every  requironent  of  the  law  must  be  observed.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  corporation  be  merely  brought  into  exist- 
ence. With  the  aid  of  a  printed  charter  fonn,  and  a  ready- 
made  set  of  by-laws,  even  the  inexperienced  may  do  this.  It 
must  be  incorporated  imder  the  proper  forms,  with  proper 
adjustment  of  detail,  and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions and  possibilities  that  it  secures  every  legitimate  advantage* 
allowed  or  permissible  imder  the  laws  which  authorize  its  crea- 
tion. For  this  reason  lawyers,  and  the  inevitable  concomitant, 
lawyers'  fees,  ate  important  features  of  any  incorporation  in 
which  actual  values  are  involved. 

Where  cheap  incorporations  are  imperative,  or  where  the 
character  of  the  incorporation  does  not  justify  the  emplojrment 
of  an  attorney,  the  incorporating  agencies  are  usually  employed 
at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $50,  and  the  incorporation  is  secured 
in  one  of  the  cheaper  incorporating  states.  Usually  it  is  not 
worth  more  than  it  costs. 

For  the  better  dass  of  incorporations,  where  a  really  sotmd 
and  effective  organization  is  desured,  the  fees  of  any  qualified 
attorney  would  hardly  be  less  than  $50,  even  where  dty  prices 
do  not  prevail;  and  from  this  the  fees  would  range  far  upward 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  arrangements,  the  standing 
and  experience  of  the  counsel,  and  the  increase  of  responsibility 
as  property  values  increase. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  incorporation  differs  from  the 
conduct  of  litigation  in  the  fact  that  the  amouiit  of  work  and 
ieqx>nsibility  involved  may  be  estimated  in  advance  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  For  this  reason  the  proper  counsel  fees 
may  be  determined  with  predsion  and  are  usually  agreed  upon 
before  incorporation  is  tmdertaken. 

In  determining  the  fees  the  reputation  of  the  counsel  em- 
ployed frequently  plays  an  important  part.  The  known 
skill,  experience,  and  standing  which  make  .up  the  reputation 
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of  an  eminent  attorney  not  only  insure  the  vaKdity  and  the 
working  value  of  the  incoiporation,  but  may,  and  frequently 
do,  assist  materially  in  the  subsequent  sale  of  corporate  securities 
and  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  corporation.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  incorporating  counsel  ranks  high,  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  corporation  is  not  only  a  guaranty  of  its 
technical  correctness,  but  of  the  propriety  of  its  purposes,  the 
solidity  of  its  undertaking,  and  generally  of  the  status  and 
•character  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

§  84.    Corporate  Equipment 

The  cost  of  the  stock  books,  certificates,  seal,  etc.,  necessary 
or  usually  employed  in  connection  with  a  corporation,  varies 
widely  according  to  the  nature  of  the  outfit.  The  ordinary 
corporation  of  moderate  capitalization  and  pretensions,  desirous 
of  restricting  its  expenditures,  might  secure  everything  necessary 
in  neat  and  attractive  shape  for  the  modest  sum  of  $10.  This 
includes  stock  certificates,  printed  on  lithographed  blanks,  the 
corporate  seal,  minute  book,  stock  book,  and  transfer  book. 

If  a  handsomer  outfit  is  required,  with  special  lithographed 
designs  for  certificates,  and  more  costly  bindings  for  books, 
the  price  of  the  outfit  will  easily  run  up  to  $40  or  $50  and  more. 
If  specially  engraved  certificates  are  requisite  or  desired,  this 
price  will  be  increased  to  anywhere  from  $100  to  $500,  according 
to  designs,  character,  etc.  If  bonds  are  to  be  included  in  any 
of  these  outfits,  the  cost  will  be  doubled  or  trebled,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  and  material.  Loose-leaf  minute  books 
range  in  price  from  $3  to  $15,  according  to  style  and  size. 

The  corporate  books  of  account  need  be  no  diflEerent  either 
in  kind  or  cost  from  those  used  by  an  unincorporated  concern. 
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Part  III— The  Stock  System 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  CAPITALIZATION 

§85.    Capital 

It  is  necessary  to  discrimmate  between  (i)  capital,  (a)  capital 
stodL,  and  (3)  capitalization. 

1.  The  '^capital"  of  a  corpomtion  is  the  total  amount  of  its 
assets  of  all  kinds  in  excess  of  liabilities,  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock;  assets  over  and  above  that  amount 
constitute  "surplus."* 

2.  The  "capital  stock"  of  a  corporation  is  the  amount  of 
stock  it  is  authorized  by  its  charter  to  issue.  This  is  the  usual 
significance  of  the  term,  though  when  used  in  the  statutory 
law  its  meaning  has  been  restricted  to  the  amount  actually  paid 
in  by  the  stockholders.' 

3.  The  "capitalization"  of  a  corporation  includes  not  only 
its  shares  of  capital  stock  issued,  but  any  bond  issues  or  deben- 
tures that  may  be  outstanding.  These  are  termed  generally 
"corporate  securities." 

A  late  work  on  financing  says : 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  a 
corporation  is  nothing  more  than  a  formal  permission  or  authoriza* 
tion  from  the  state  to  issue  stock  up  to  a  specified  amount.  This 
amount,  expressed  in  dollars— or  as  a  certain  number  of  shares, 


^Wniiaau  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  03  N.  Y.  z6a  (18B3);  Equitable  Life  At8urance 

-         ~ £«▼.  (N.  Y.)  Si  (1914). 

(1851);  Burrall  v.  Railroad  Co.,  75  N.  Y.  aiz 


Society  v.  Uoioo  Pmd&c  R.  R.  Co.,  163  Km.  m 

*  State  V.  Fire  Aatodation,  23  N.  J.  JL  195 

(xStS):  People  V.  Mocsaa.  178  N.  Y.  433  (1904). 
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when  shares  of  no  par  value  are  employed — is  decided  upon  in  the 
first  place  by  the  incorporators,  is  stated  in  their  application  for 
charter,  and  on  allowance  of  the  application  becomes  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  new  corporation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
amount  of  stock  necessary  or  convenient  for  tHe  purposes  of  the 
company.' 

Another  writer  defines  the  varying  terms,  as  follows: 

By  capital  is  meant — in  ordinary  usage — the  actual  property 
devoted  to  some  productive  end.  It  is  the  substance  of  the 
business.  ... 

.  .  .  "capital"  refers  to  the  actual  wealth  employed  in  an 
undertaking,  and  "capitalization"  to  the  representation  of  this 
wealth  in  terms  of  purely  artificial  and,  in  the  end,  fictitious  values. 
A  part  of  these  representative  values,  namely  those  contributed 
by  the  proprietors,  is  designated  "capital  stock";  suid  the  other 
part,  that  contributed  by  outsiders,  is  spoken  of  as  "debt."  .  .  . 

The  term  "capitalization"  or  the  valuation  of  the  capital, 
includes  the  capital  stock  and  the  debt.^ 

§  86.    Basis  of  Capitalization 

In  the  earlier  history  of  business  corporations,  the  capital 
stock  of  any  particular  company  was  usually  determined  by 
the  amount  of  actual  cash  and  property  deemed  necessary 
for  the  corporate  purposes,  or  was  restricted  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cash  subscriptions  which  could  be  secured  for  the  proposed 
exploitation.  In  either  case  the  capitalization  was  intended 
to  represent  the  actual  cash  or  property  values  originally  put 
into  the  corporate  enterprise. 

At  the  present  time  the  theory  of  capitalization  has  been 
somewhat  modified  and  extended,  and  even  in  conservative 
operations,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  earning  value  is  usually 
included  in  the  original  capitalization. 

The  modem  theory  is  simple.  Any  enterprise  may  be  con- 
sidered as  worth  the  amount  upon  which,  with  due  regard  to 


>  a  Pinandng  an  Enterpriae.  by  H.  R.  Conyngton*  p.  a86.    See  Book  II,  Chs.  XII,  XIII, 
"Capitalication." 

*  I  Dewing  on  Finan.  Policy  of  Corp.,  p.  4. 
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anking  fund  and  maintenance  requirements,  it  can  pay  fair 
dividends,  and  it  may  therefore  justly  be  capitalized  at  that 
figure.  In  other  words,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  enterprise 
rather  than  the  cash  value  of  the  property  involved  forms  the 
usual  basis  of  capitalization. 

As  stated  by  a  writer  of  eminence  in  financial  matters: 
'The  ultimate  basis  of  all  economic  values,  as  will  be  observed 
frequently  hereafter  in  this  study,  is  the  social  service  evidenced 
by  earning  power."* 

If  fairly  done  and  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  this  general 
basts  of  capitldization  is  hardly  open  to  serious  objection.  On 
the  contrary,  in  many  cases  there  axe  substantial  business  reasons 
for  its  adoption.  If  the  enterprise  be  capitalized  on  the  basis  of 
its  immediate  cash  or  cost  value,  it  may,  and  should  if 
meritorious,  pay  dividends  far  above  the  regular  rafes  of  interest 
or  the  usual  returns  on  invested  funds,  and  this  fact  inevitably 
attracts  attention,  provokes  opposition,  and  invites  competition. 

§  87.    Effect  of  Capitalization  on  Sale  of  Shares 

Also  stock  in  a  dividend-paying  concern  may  usually  be 
sold  at  a  better  price  on  a  large  capitalization,  if  this  latter  be 
justified  by  the  dividend  paid,  than  it  possibly  could  on  a  more 
conservative  valuation. 

For  instance,  ii  an  enterprise  were  capitalized  at,  say, 
$200,000,  on  which  it  could  earn  and  pay  a  regular  annual 
dividend  of  6%,  its  stock  should  sell  readily  at  par,  or  100. 
If  its  capitalization  were  reduced  one-half,  to  $xoo,ooo,  so  that 
its  regular  annual  dividend  became  12%,  the  stock,  having 
twice  the  earning  power  and  representing  the  same  corporate 
property,  should  theoretically  sell  at  twice  par,  or  200.  ^  a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  do  nothing  of  the  Idnd,  ordinarily  bring- 
ing from  175  to  180  according  to  circumstances  and  showing  the 
^'cashing"  value  of  the  smaller  capitalization  to  be  from  xo  to 
i2>^%  less  than  that  of  the  larger.     That  is,  the  smaller 

•  I  Dewing  on  Fioan.  Pblicy  ol  Corp.,  p.  43. 
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capitalization  would  involve  a  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  from  $20,000  to  $25,000.  As  long  as  this  is  true,  enter^ 
prises  will  be  capitalized  on  their  earning  capacity  rather  than 
on  their  actual  immediate  property  value.  This  is  treated  more 
fully  later  in  the  chapter. 

Also,  if  capital  is  to  be  raised  for  a  newly  organized  cor- 
poration, the  larger  capitalization,  if  within  reasonable  limits, 
gives  much  the  betteij  basis  for  the  "bargain-coilnter"  offerings 
so  frequently  necessary  in  the  sale  of  stock.  Greater  induce* 
ments,  at  least  in  appearance,  may  be  offered  the  buyer,  and, 
as  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  from  the  standpoint 
of  future  transactions  the  position  of  the  buyer  himself  is  better. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  general  practice  at  the 
present  time,  even  in  conservative  circles,  is  to  capitalize  at 
that  amount*  upon  which  the  enterprise  or  undertaking  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  pay  fair  dividends — that  is,  the  earning 
capacity  is  made  the  basis  of  capitalization.  The  practice  !s 
often  deprecated  and  may  be  easily  carried  so  far  under 
exaggerated  estimates  of  earning  as  to  become  dangerous  and 
at  times  dishonest.  Kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  however, 
it  would  not  seem  to  be  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
either  morals  or  sound  finance  and  it  does  give  certain  legitimate 
advantages. 

§  88.    CaiHitalization  at  Less  Than  Real  Values 

In  many  cases  the  owners  of  small  businesses  in  which 
but  a  few  people  are  interested  and  to  which  others  are  not 
to  be  admitted,  find  it  advantageous  to  incorporate  at  a  capitali- 
zation much  below  the  real  value  of  the  concern.  Other  con- 
ditions also  arise  in  which  the  corporation  with  capitalization 
below  its  real  value  is  a  convenient  business  mechanism.  The 
arrangement  is  advisable  in  all  those  cases  where  merely  an 
apportionment  of  interest  is  desired  under  the  corporate  form. 
The  fees  and  taxes  are  thereby  kept  at  the  minimum,  the 
attention  of  competitors  is  not  attracted,  the  organization  itself 
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may  be  made  very  sinyte»  andevigy  pmposeqf  the  incoipofmlioii 
is  effectiydy  fulfilkcL 

In  those  small  and  dose  corporations  where  profits  threaten 
to  become  excessive  as  compared  with  the  capitaliaation.  the 
dividend  rate  is  sometimes  kept  down  by  the  distribution  of 
surplus  profits  under  the  guise  of  salaries.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  plan  can  cmly  be  adopted  with  justice  and  safety 
when  aU  the  stockholders  participate  in  due  proportion  in  these 
salarydistiibutions.  Iffairlycaiiiedoutthepracticeislegittmate«» 

§89.    Capitalizaiion  at  Real  Values  ' 

In  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  the  cental  stodc 
is  fixed  at  the  amount  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  business,  and  this  ci^ital  stock  is  sold  at  par.  In  those 
states  where  a  double  liability  attadies  to  the  stock  of  financial 
institutions,  the  more  solid  of  these  require  their  subscribers 
to  pay  into  surplus  an  amount  equal  to  thor  subscriptions,  or» 
in  other  words,  the  subscription  price  is  placed  at  double  the 
par  value  of  the  stock  in  order  to  cover  this  statutory  liability 
in  advance. 

In  most  mercantile  businesses  it  is  usual  to  approximate 
the  real  value  of  the  enterprise  in  the  capitalization.  Such 
valuation  may,  it  is  true,  include  good-will,  trade-names,  and 
the  other  more  or  less  intangible  assets  of  the  business  that 
di£Ferentiate  the  going  concern  from  a  mere  stock  of  goods. 
In  any  established  business  it  is  obvious  that  these  values  are 
quite  as  actual  as  any  of  the  more  material  properties  and 
are  quite  as  properly  included  in  the  capitalization.  Their 
inclusion,  however,  does  amount  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
a  o^italization  on  earning  power. 

§  90.    Capitalization  on  Earning  Capacity 

This  is  the  rule  in  capitalizing  corporate  combinations 
and  public  utilities.    Usually  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  or 
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both,  are  issued  to  the  extent  of  the  real  values;  then  com- 
mon stock  is  issued  to  such  amount  as  the  estimated  earning 
capacity  will  carry -after  payment  of  the  dividends  and  interest 
on  preferred  stock  and  bonds. 

The  overwhelming  volume  of  watered  stock  that  formerly 
emanated  from  public  utility  and  industrial  organizations  and 
combinations  was  attributable  to  the  excessively  optimistic  and 
misleading  estimates  of  earning  capacity  made  by  promoters. 
If  the  earning  capacity  of  these  incorporations  had  been  actually 
equal  to  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them,  the  large  issues  of 
stock  would  from  some  points  of  view  have  been  fully  justified, 
but  in  too  many  cases  of  this  kind  the  dividends,  where  they 
came  at  all,  were  uncertain,  irregular,  or  entirely  inadequate. 

In  determining  the  capitalization  of  speculative  corporations 
organized  to  exploit  mines,  inventions,  and  other  uncertain 
imdertakings,  an  even  more  liberal  spirit  may  prevail,  the 
promoters  estimating  future  earning  powers  on  the  basis  of 
expectations.  In  some  few  cases  such  enterprises  succeed,  the 
capitalized  anticipations  are  realized,  and  dividends  are  paid  up 
to  the  promoter's  brightest  hopes.  These  few  and  exceptional 
instances  then  become  an  alleged  justification  for  the  over- 
capitalization of  all  similar  undertakings. 

No  safe  rules  can  be  formulated  for  the  capitalization  of  these 
uncertain  enterprises.  Usually  their  stock  must  be  sold  at  a 
tremendous  discount  from  iace  value.  This  calls  for  a  propor- 
tionately large  overcapitalization  to  which  it  is  not  usual  to 
apply  the  ordinary  principles  of  business.  Caveat  emptor — ^let 
the  buyer  beware. 

§  91.    Capitalization  of  Good-Will 

The  following  definition  of  "good-will"  is  not  the  legal 
definition,  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  possibly  more  useful: 

Money  invested  in  bonds  and  other  safely  secured  investments 
should,  at  the  present  high  rates,  bring  annual  returns  of  from  6 
to  8  per  cent.    When  invested  in  business  it  should  bring  con- 
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skkrably  more  to  justify  the  greater  risks  involved,  the  percentage 
of  annual  returns  then  ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
or  more,  depending  upon  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
particular  business.  This  difference  between  the  returns  on 
security  investments  and  the  returns  on  business  operations  may 
be  designated  as  "good-will"  returns,  and  good-^will  may  be  defined 
as  the  profit-producing  power  of  an  established  business  beyond 
mere  interest  and  replacement  returns;  or,  from  another  point  of 
view,  as  the  value  of  an  established  business  over  and  above  the 
value  of  its  material  assets.^ 

In  the  incorporation  of  any  going  concern  or  of  any  combina- 
tion or  reorganization  of  going  concerns^  good*will  is  an  asset  of 
much  importance  and  is  as  a  matter  of  course  included  among 
the  other  assets  to  be  capitalized.  This  practice  is  entirely 
legitimate,  as  the  good-will  stands  for  the  diffeience  betweei^ 
the  real  value  of  a  live  business  and  the  property  value  of  the 
stock,  equipment,  and  other  items  which  make  up  its  implements 
of  trade  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  good-will  is  not  infrequently 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  concern,  even  where  other  assets 
are  of  considerable  worth. 

On  account  of  the  intangible  nature  of  good-will,  its  correct 
appraisement  is  often  a  matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty. 
Its  value  varies  with  local  conditions  and  is  at  best  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  business  judgment.  Because  of  this  diffi- 
culty of  accurate  valuation,  good-will  is  a  favorite  device  for 
inflating  purposes  and  frequently  affords  a  basis  for  unjustifi- 
able stock-watering. 

In  the  ordinary  mercantile  incorporation,  good-will  is  often 
included  without  si>ecific  recognition.  A  lump  sum  is  put  upon 
the  business  as  a  whole  and  the  corporation  is  capitalized  at  the 
figure  so  obtained.  At  other  times  a  separation  is  effected 
between  the  property  assets  and  good-will.  Where  this  is  done 
conmion  stock  is  frequently  issued  to  the  appraised  value  of  the 
good-will,  while  the  cash  and  accounts,  stock,  machinery,  realty, 
and  other  property  assets  are  provided  for  by  an  issue  of  pre-* 

1 2  Pinancms  AH  Bntcrpriae,  by  H.  R.  Conyogton.  p.  340.  See  Book  II,  Ch.  XIII, 
"CapiUiiiMtion— -Good* Will,  Surplus  and  Initial  Expense." 
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ferred  stocky  the  two  issues  making  up  the  total  capitalization 
of  the  corporation. 

In  this  case  the  preferred  stock  represents  the  tangible  assets, 
and  its  preference  dividend  is  in  the  nature  of  a  high  interest 
on  the  actual  value- of  this  property.  In  the  event  of  the  dis- 
solution or  liquidation  of  the  corporation,  this  preferred  stock 
is  frequently  paid  out  or  redeemed  before  the  common  stock 
receives  anything. « 

The  common  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  representing  the 
intangible  assets — the  good-will  and  earning  capacity  of  the 
business — ^receives  no  divid^id  of  any  kind  until  all  other  obli- 
gations have  been  paid,  and  then  only  out  of  surplus  profits. 

1 92.    Form  of  Capitalization 

After  deciding  upon  the  capitalization  of  an  enterprise,  a 
further  question  arises  as  to  the  form  of  this  capitalization. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  have  only  common  stock,  but  at  times 
there  are  material  advantages  in  the  use  of  preferred  stock. 

Preferred  stock  occupies  a  position  between  common  stock 
and  the  bond.  It  is  a  safer  form  of  investment  than  common 
stock,  but  it  carries  no  rights  of  foreclosure.  It  takes  prece- 
dence of  common  stock  as  to  payment  of  dividends  and  fre- 
quently as  to  its  ultimate  redemption,  but  its  dividend  is  not 
payable  unless  earned.  Its  dividend  is  fixed  and  it  does  not  as 
a  rule  participate  in  excess  profits,  but  its  rate  is  usually  much 
higher  than  the  interest  rate  of  a  bond.  Where  preferred  stock 
can  be  used  to  raise  money,  it  is  regarded  as  a  much  more  satis- 
factory means  than  an  issue  of  bonds. 

§  93.    Bond  Issues 

Where  a  corporation  has  real  property  or  invests  in  prop- 
erty having  a  tangible  value,  it  is  often  of  advantage  to  issue 
bonds  in  place  of  some  portion  of  the  stock  capitalization.  An 
enterprise  requiring  $150,000  in  actual  value  might,  instead  of 


*See  Ch.  XI.  "Preferred  Stock." 
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capifaliring  for  that  amount,  inoorporate  for  but  $100^000  and 
then  issue  bonds  for  the  additional  $5o,ooa 

The  interest  to  be  paid  on  these  bonds  would  be  less  .than 
the  dividends  a  prosperous  business  would  pay  iqxm  the  same 
amount  of  stock,  and  the  difference  represents  a  profit  for  the 
stock  actually  issued.  Againat  this  is  the  fact  that  the  interest 
must  be  paid  whether  profits  justify  it  or  not,  as  also  the  further 
fact  that  if  interest  is  not  paid  foreclosure  proceedings  will 
probably  bring  the  corporation  to  an  untimely  termination  or 
to  a  reoiganization.  In  this  latter  case  the  proceedings  aie 
usually  disastrous  and  most  of  the  assets  are  likely  to  be  ab* 
sorbed  in  settling  the  claims  of  the  bondholders.  Because  of 
this  the  issuing  of  bonds  is  not  safe  unless  the  coiporatk>n  is 
sound  and  of  reasonably  quick  earning  powers.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  on  these  points,  preferred  stock,  the  security  next  to  bonck 
in  safety  and  desirability,  is  the  more  prudent  method  of  raising 
money.* 

In  arranging  for  a  bond  issue  it  is  necessary  to  consider  care- 
fully its  possible  effect  on  the  local  and  fedend  taxation  of  the 
corporation. 

While  the  excess  profits  tax  prevailed  there  was  the  objec- 
tion to  a  bond  issue,  that  its  amount  could  not  be  included  with 
invested  capital  in  computing  exemption  from  the  tax;  hence 
preferred  stock  was  usually  issued  instead. 

§  94.    Capitalization  as  Affected  by  Financial  Exigencies 

If  an  enterprise  is  speculative  in  its  character  and  the  owners 
expect  direct  profits  from  its  financing,  or  if  promotion  pay- 
ments are  added  to  the  load  under  which  the  new  corporation 
is  expected  to  stagger  to  success,  the  conditions  do  not  tend  to 
conservative  capitalization.  In  such  cases  the  immediate  finan- 
cial necessities  take  precedence  of  almost  everything  else  and 
the  capitalization  is  shaped  to  that  end.  Profits  for  owners  and 
promoters,  bonus  stock,  commissions,  advertising,  and  the  gen- 


•  See  Che.  LHT.  LV.  "Bonds";  tee  alao  I  78. 
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CHAPTER  X 
STOCK 

§95.    Ci^tal  Stock' 

The  capital  stock  of  a  corporatioii  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  stock  it  may  issue  under  the  provisions  of  its  diarter.  This 
may  bear  scnne  direct  relation  to  the  actual  pn^rty  values 
or  "ca^tal"  possessed  by  the  ooiporation — ^from  which  it  is  to 
be  absolutely  distinguished--or  may  be  far  above  or  below  this 
real  capital. 

The  stock  capitalization  may  be  based: 

1.  On  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  corporate  property. 

2.  On  the  amount  required  for  the  development  of  the  under^ 

taking. 

3.  On  the  earning  power  of  the  coiporate  business. 

4.  On  the  q>eculative  basis  of  what  these  earning  powers 

may  be  when  the  business  is  developed. 

5.  On  some  combination  of  these  factors. 

The  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  is  fixed  by  its  charter 
and  can  usually  be  increased  or  diminished  only  by  amendment 
of  that  instrument. 

The  o^tal  stock  of  a  corporation  may  be  issued  in  part  or 
in  whole,  and  its  total  authorized  amount  bears  no  necessary 
rdation  to  the  amount  of  stock  sold,  subscribed,  or  outstand- 
ing.  For  instance,  a  corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000  might  have  issued  one-half  of  this  amount,  the  remainder 
being  reserved  for  subsequent  use.  The  outstanding  stock  is 
then  $50,000,  but  its  capital  stock  is  $100,000  and  remains  at 


1  See  ate  Book  U.  Oh.  V.  **CoiiiiiMm  Stock.'*  and  Ch.  VI.  "Prefened  Stock.'! 
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this  amount  until  changed  by  amendment  of  the  charter  or 
other  statutory  method. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  formerly,  when 
the  common  law  controlled,  a  corporation  was  required  to 
have  its  entire  capital  stock  subscribed  before  beginning  busi- 
ness. Until  this  was  done  it  could  not  enforce  the  subscrip- 
tions to  its  stock.)  Now,  however,  in  most  states  the  strin- 
gency of  this  rule  has  by  statutory  enactments  been  greatly 
relaxed.  Some  minimum  amount,  fixed  by  statute  and  usually 
much  smaller  than  the  total  stock  capitalization,  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  charter  as  the  amount  with  which  the  corporation 
will  begin  business,  and  as  soon  as  this  amount  has  been  sub- 
scribed the  corporation  can  enforce  subscriptions  to  its  stock 
and  may  begin  its  operations.  In  a  few  states  a  further  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  stock  must  be  paid  in  within  a  q)ecified 
time,  as  in  New  York,  where  a  corporation  must  have  at  least 
one-half  its  total  capital  stock  paid  up  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  incorporation.* 

§  96.    Shares 

For  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  convenience  in  representing 
the  interests  of  the  various  stockholders  in  the  capitalization 
and  in  the  corporate  enterprise  and  property  behind  it,  capital 
stock  is  divided  into  shares  which  are  almost  invariably  of 
equal  face  value,  and  together  make  up  the  whole  stock  ci^i- 
talization.  In  the  absence  of  statutory  restriction  there  seems 
no  reason  why  a  corporation  may  not  issue  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  of  different  par  values.  In  New  York  a  provision 
in  the  corporate  charter  for  such  an  arrangement  would  prob- 
ably be  upheld.^  In  California,  however,  such  a  provision  has 
been  held  invalid  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  contravention  of 


>See  I  Cook  on  Corp..  II  176-181. 

*  This  law  is  largely  a  dead  letter,  as  no  one  is  charged  with  its  enforcement  and  no  penaltr 
is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

*  See  White  on  Corp.  (8th  Ed.),  p.  443. 
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the  statute  dedaring  that  no  distinctioii  shall  be  made  between 
classes  of  stodi  as  to  voting  power.< 

Unless  restricted  by  statute,  shares  may  be  of  any  desired 
face  value,  thou^  the  greater  portion  of  the  issued  stock  of 
this  country  is  in  the  fonn  of  $ioo  shares.  Mining  stocks  are 
often  issued  in  shares  of  the  face  value  of  $i»  this  being  done 
with  a  view  to  more  impressive  offerings  and  to  the  reception 
of  smaller  subscriptions  than  could  well  be  tak^i  with  larg^ 
shares.  In  any  enterprise  to  be  financed  by  popular  subscri^ 
tion,  a  small  share  value  is  considered  gpod  pcdicy,  $xo  being 
a  figure  frequently  selected.  Where  the  holders  of  stock  are 
few  in  number  and  it  is  desired  to  render  the  sale  or  other  dis* 
position  of  the  sto<^  difficult,  or  other  reasons  make  such 
course  advisable,  the  face  value  of  the  shares — ^where  not  pro- 
hibited by  statute — is  sometimes  placed  at  $500  or  more. 
The  share$  of  the  original  Carnegie  CcMnpany  were  $1,000  each, 
but  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  placed  its  shares  at 
$100  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sale  to  the  investing  public. 
Unless  there  is  some  valid  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  generally 
recognized  share  value  of  $100  is  to  be  preferred  and  selected. 

An  interesting  innovation  in  share  values  is  the  share  of 
unspecified  value,  that  is,  a  share  without  any  named  par  value, 
such  share  merely  representing  a  fractional  interest  in  the 
profits  and  assets  of  the  corporate  totexprise.  It  is  argued 
that  such  shares,  lacking  the  ''price  ticket"  of  a  nominal  value, 
will  force  the  investing  public  to  investigate  the  real  value  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  real  probability  of  profits,  and  thus 
determine  the  real  value  of  the  shares  much  more  surely  and 
quickly  than  under  the  present  system  of  valued  shares.* 

§  97.    Certificates  of  Stock 

A  certificate  of  stock  is  merely  a  convenient  evidence  of 
the  ownership  of  corporate  shares,  and  its  loss  or  destruc* 


•  Pihn  Producer!  Inc.  v.  Jordui,  154  Pac.  (Gal.)  605  (1916). 

•  See  Ch««  XIV,  XV,  aad  XVI,  diBCUflting  Blutres  without  par  value. 
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tion  does  not  affect  such  ownership  in  any  way.  Tlie  loss  of 
the  certificate  may  embarrass  the  stockholder  on  occasion,  just 
as  the  loss  of  a  deed  to  real  estate  or  bill  of  sale  to  other  prop- 
erty might  be  embarrassing,  but  he  can'  still  collect  his  divi- 
dends, attend  and  vote  at  stockholders'  meetings,  and  generally 
perform  his  functions  as  a  stockholder  just  as  he  did  before 
the  loss  of  his  certificate.  If  he  wishes  to  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  his  interest  in  the  corporation,  his  certificate  would 
probably  have  to  be  replaced  before  the  purchaser  or  trans- 
feree would  consent  to  take  over  the  stock.  Usually  the  cor- 
porate by-laws  provide  for  the  issue  of  a  new  cert  ficate  in 
case  of  loss  or  destruction  of  one  already  issued.  The  matter 
is,  however,  troublesome  at  the  best,  generally  necessitating 
the  giving  of  a  bond  or  other  guaranty  to  the  corporation, 
and  the  loss  of  certificates  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  npted  that  the  certificate  of  stock  is  purely  a 
matter  of  form  and  convenience,  that  the  ownership  of  stock 
may  and  frequently  does  exist  before  any  certificates  are 
issued,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  conduct  a  cor- 
poration— with  the  consent  of  its  stockholders — ^without  the 
ssue  of  certificates  at  all,  the  stock  books  of  the  corporation 
^then  being  the  sole  evidence  of  stock  ownership.  While  this  is 
true,  stockholders  are  entitled  to  certificates  evidencing  the 
stock  owned  by  them  and  can  force  the  issue  of  such  certificates 
if  withheld. 

At  common  law,  certificates  of  stock  are  not  negotiable, 
and  if  the  owner  of  a  certificate  of  stock  loses  it  or  it  is  stolen 
from  him  when  indorsed  in  blank,  a  subsequent  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser of  such  stock  is  not  protected  against  the  true  owner, 
unless  the  owner  was  guilty  of  negligence.^  By  mercantile 
custom,  however,  stock  certificates  have  been  largely  treated  as 
negotiable  instnmients,  and  in  a  niunber  of  states  certificates 


'See  il  365.359. 

•  I  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  358*.  Knox  v.  Eden  Mtts6e  Co..  Z4S  N.  Y.  441  (1896). 
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of  stock  have  been  made  negotiable  instruments  mider  a  statutse 
generally  known  as  the  '^nifonn  Stock  Transfer  Act."* 

S  98.    Unisstied  CafiM  Stock 

A  corporation  is  empowered  by  its  charter  to  issue  stock 
up  to  the  full  amount  of  its  authorized  capital  stock.  At  the 
time  the  charter  is  allowed  all  thk  stock  is  unissued.  There- 
after it  may  be  issued,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  corporation  or  as  required^by  its  operations.  The  imissued 
stocky  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  whole  capital  stock  or  only 
a  reserved  portion  thereof,  represents  nothing  whatever  beyond 
the  potential  right  of  issue.  It  has  no  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
merdy  the  right,  granted  by  the  state,  to  issue  stock  up  to 
the  prescribed  amount. 

This  being  so,  the  imissued  stock  cannot  in  any  way  be 
regarded  as  an  asset  of  the  corporation.  If  sold  it  brings  in 
cash,  property,  or  other  values  that  have  a  greater  or  less  intrin- 
sic worth,  but  the  outgoing  stock  carries  with  it  an  interest  in 
the  corporate  property  that  should  equal  the  value  received  for 
such  stock.  The  general  corporate  property  has  been  increased, 
but  the  ownership  thereof  has  likewise  been  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  bookkeeping  parlance  the  increase  of 
assets  and  liabilities  is  exactly  equal.  The  unissued  stock 
therefore  represents  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  admit  new 
members,  or  stockholders,  into  the  corporation,  upon  payment 
of  the  proper  quid  pro  quo.  To  regard  it  as  an  asset  would 
be  as  illogical  as  to  consider  the  right  to  admit  new  partners 
in  a  firm  an  asset  of  the  partnership.^* 

§  99*    Issued  Stock 

Stock  is  always  supposed  to  be  issued  at  its  face  or  par 
value  for  cash  or  other  actual  values.    At  the  time  of  organiza- 


*  TlieM  states  are  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Manachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jeney,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  also 
in  Alaska. 

>•  See  i  133. 
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tion,  therefore,  the  face  value  of  the  stodc  issued — ^if  full-paid — 
would,  theoretically,  equal  the  actual  value  of  the  corporate 
assets.  Even  if  this  be  true  in  fact,  these  values  may,  and 
generally  do,  vary  widely  thereafter.  If  the  corporation  is 
successful,  its  assets  may  increase  far  beyond  the  nominal 
value  of  its  issued  stock,  while  if  unsuccessful  these  assets  will 
probably  fall  far  below  the  total  face  value  of  the  issued  stock. 
That  is,  the  value  of  such  stocks  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
corporation  will  be  far  above  or  below  the  par  value.  The  sell- 
ing price  may,  and,  depending  largely  upon  the  rate  of  divi- 
dends maintained  and  the  general  desirability  of  the  stock, 
probably  will  be  at  a  still  different  figure. 

Frequently  a  corporation,  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise, 
regains  its  issued  stock.  Such  stock  coming  back  into  the 
possession  of  the  corporation  is  not  retired  thereby  or  brought 
back  into  the  condition  of  imissued  stock,  but  is  des^nated 
as  treasury  stock,  may  be  sold  when  desirable,  and  is  usually 
regarded  as  an  asset.u 

§  100.    Full-Paid  Stock 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  laws  to  the  contrary^  stock  may 
be  issued  on  any  basis  that  the  directors,  with  the  assent  of 
the  stockholders,  deem  best.  That  is,  it  may  be  issued  for 
its  fuU  face  value  in  money  or  property,  or  for  only  a  portion 
of  its  face  value,  or  on  a  promise  to  pay,  or  on  partial  pay- 
ments, or  on  no  payment  at  all  as  a  free  gift."  If,  however, 
it  is  not  paid  for  at  its  full  face  value  in  money,  property,  or 
services — ^where  payment  is  allowed  by  services — ^it  is  not  full- 
paid  stock,  and  therefore  carries  a  liability  to  non-assenting 
stockholders  and  to  creditors  of  the  corporation  for  the  amoimt 
still  unpaid."' 


"  See  Oh.  XIII,  "Treasury  Stock." 

"  a  Clark  Bt  Marshall  on  Corp.,  I  390b  and  cases  dted;  i  Cook  on  Corp.,  H  30. 46;  ScoviU 
▼.  Thayer,  X05  U.  S.  143  (1S81):  In  re  Caledonia  Coal  Co..  aS4  Fed.  Rep.  742  (i9t8). 

»  See  Oh.  XII.  "Full-Paid  Stock";  also  2  Clark  &  Marshall  on  Corp.,  II  397.  401;  Camden 
V.  Stuart.  144 U.S.  104  (189a);  Merchants',  etc..  Agency  v.  Davidson,  33  Cal.  App.  274  (1913). 
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TTie  courts  have  shown  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  con- 
strue the  law  more  strictly  against  any  dubious,  imfair,  or  in- 
equitable payment  of  stock  when  the  rights  of  creditors  or 
stockholders  are  concerned,  i^ 

The  term  "watered  stock"  is  merely  a  convenient  desig-' 
nation  for  stock  issued  in  excess  of  the  values  behind  it.i<^ 

i  loi.    Common  and  Preferred  Stock  i^- 

Preferred  stock  is  that  to  which  some  preference  has  been 
given  over  other  stock  of  the  same  corporation  as  to  partici- 
pation in  profits,  and  often  in  assets  in  case  of  liquidation.  If 
there  is  no  distinction  in  regard  to  these  two  features  the  stock 
of  a  corporation  is  all  common  stock. 

Different  preferred  stocks  may  be  issued  by  the  same  cor- 
poration in  any  desired  variety  of  preference  as  to  dividends 
and  redemption  or  liquidation  rights.  These  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  first,  second,  and  third  preferred  stock,  or 
by  other  designations  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  status  of  each 
stock. 

§  103.    Other  Classifications 

As  stated,  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  may  be  divided 
into  common  and  preferred  stock  on  the  basis  of  its  relation 
to  the  corporate  profits  or  property.  Stock  may  also  be  classified 
in  other  ways.  Most  of  these  other  classifications  relate  to  the 
voting  right.  The  simplest  is  a  division  of  the  stock  into  two 
classes,  one  class  voting,  the  other  not  exercising  this  right. 
(This  classification,  however,  would  not  be  permitted  under 
the  California  statute.)  For  instance,  in  the  incoiporation  of 
a  partnership  where  one  or  more  take  the  active  management, 


M  See  v.Jfeppenheimer,  65  N.  J.  E^.  36  (1905);  Arnold  v.  Scaring,  ''k^'fl'  ^'.^^  ^1907); 


a.  c  78  Atl.  Rep.  76a  (19x0);  MMon  v.  Carrothers,  105  Me.  39a  (1909);  Old  Dominion  k^Kt~« 
Co.  V.  Bjffelow.  188  Mass.  3x5  (1905);  «•  c.,  303  Mass.  159  (i90p);  Bigelow  v.  Old  Dominion 
Copper  Co.,  74  N.  J.  Bq.  457  (x9o8);  same  facts  in  Old  Dominion  Copper  Co.  v.  Lewisobn, 
3IO 17.  S.  ao6  (1908). 

»See  Ch.  XI,  "Preferred  Stock";  also  Book  11,  Ch.  V,  "Common  Stock/'  and  Ch.  VI. 
"PreleiTed  Stock." 
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others  merely  suppl3niig  the  capital,  the  active  partners  might 
have  their  interests  represented  by  voting  stock  and  the  interest 
of  the  silent  partners  represented  by  non-voting  stock." 

Other  classifications  are  possible  in  considerable  variety^ 
and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  any  desired  classification 
is  allowable  that  is  not  repugnant  to  equity,  to  the  common 
law,  or  to  the  statute  law  of  the  state  under  which  the  corporation 
is  organized.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  unusual 
classifications,  unless  clearly  demanded  by  the  conditions,  are 
not  to  be  recommended.  They  may  work  unexpected  hard- 
ships, are  at  times  very  uncertain  in  their  actions,  and  introduce 
undesirable  complexities  into  the  corporate  mechanism. 

Classifications  of  stock  may  be  authorized  either  by  charter 
or  by-law  provisions.  As  a  matter  of  prudence  they  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  charter  where  possible.  The  spedficar 
tions  relating  to  any  class  of  stock,  except  unmodified  common 
stock,  should  be  printed  in  full  on  the  face  of  each  certificate 
by  which  such  stock  is  represented.^* 


"  See  Oh.  LIX.  "Incorporatiiig  a  Partaenhtp.*' 
It  See  11481,  534- 
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PREFERRED  STOCK* 

S  103.    Nature  and  Use 

Preferred  stock  is  that  which  has  some  preference  as  to 
dividends  or  assets  over  other  stock  of  the  same  corporation. 
This  preference  is  usually  given  to  make  such  stock  safer  or 
more  attractive,  though  at  times  its  purpose  is  to  limit  divi- 
dends or  gain  some  other  desired  aid. 

Preferred  stock  is  perh^>s  most  commonly  employed  where 
money  is  to  be  raised  for  the  develc^unent  or  operation  of  a 
corporate  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  made  to  offer 
greater  safety  both  as  to  principal  and  dividends  than  common 
stocky  while  it  does  not  carry  the  dangerous  foreclosure  privi- 
lege of  the  bond. 

When  a  business  is  incorporated,  preferred  stock  is  fre- 
quently issued  to  represent  or  pay  for  the  actual  property 
assets;  the  good-will  and  other  intangible  assets  being  repre- 
sented by  an  issue  of  common  stock.  When  a  partnership  is 
incorporated,  the  excess  investment  of  one  partner  is  very  often 
represented  or  satisfied  by  an  issue  of  non-voting  preferred 
stock,  while  the  interests  of  a  silent  partner  may  be  conven- 
iently cared  for  by  the  same  means.  Where  an  invention  or 
other  property  is  taken  over  and  pa}anent  made  in  stock,  the 
transferrer,  on  accoimt  of  its  greater  safety,  will  frequently 
demand  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  his  price  in  preferred  stock, 
and  generally  the  device  will  be  found  most  useful  in  effecting 
the  adjustments  and  allowances  so  frequently  necessary  in 
incorporating. 


I  See  Book  II.  Oh.  VI.  "Preferred  Stock." 
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Usually  preferred  stock  is  created  by  charter  provision,  the 
•preferences  and  restrictions  being  set  forth  at  length.  In  many 
states  it  may  be  authorized  by  proper  by-law  provisions,  but  it 
is  always  better  and  safer  to  provide  for  it  in  the  charter.' 

After  incorporation,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  statute, 
the  assent  of  every  stockholder  is  required  for  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  This  is  reasonable,  as  the  value  of  the  common 
stock  may  be  depreciated  by  such  an  issue.  In  many  states  the 
statutes  allow  preferred  stock  to  be  issued  after  incorporation 
when  authorized  by  a  prescribed  majority  of  the  outstanding 
stock.' 

§  104.    Certificates  for  Preferred  Stock 

Preferred  stock  is  issued  in  many  different  forms  and  with 
many  different  classifications,  privileges,  and  restrictions.  The 
possible  range  is  wide  and  includes  almost  any  desired  attribute 
not  contrary  to  law  or  public  policy.  All  the  conditions  of  any 
particular  issue  should  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  certificate 
by  which  such  preferred  stock  is  represented.  If  the  specifica- 
tions are  too  voluminous  for  this,  the  fact  that  the  certificate 
represents  preferred  stock  should  appear  plainly  on  its  face, 
together  with  a  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  by 
which  such  stock  is  authorized.  Such  notice  is  sufficient  to  put 
any  intending  purchaser  on  his  guard,  and  if  he  purchases  the 
stock  he  cannot  afterward  assert  ignorance  of  its  conditions  as 
a  basis  for  litigation  or  claims  against  the  corporation. 

§  X05.    Rights  Carried  by  Preferred  8to<^ 

Unless  specifically  prohibited  therefrom  by  proper  provision 
in  the  charter,  by-laws,  or  other  authorization  under  which  such 
stock  is  issued,  preferred  stock  carries  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
right  to  participate  in  dividends  beyond  the  preferential  divi- 
dend after  the  common  stock  has  received  a  dividend  equal 

s  I  Cook  on  Corp.,''!  a68:  Toledo,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Trust  Co.,  95  Fed.  497  (1899):  Kent  v. 
Oukkiilver  Mining  Co..  78  N.  Y.*iS9  (1879). 

*  Hinckley  v.  S.  &  S.  Co..  107  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  470  (190S);  8.  c,  193  N.  Y.  SQ9  (i9o8). 
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thereto.  That  is,  in  any  year,  if  the  preferred  dividend  is  paid 
and  the  common  stock  has  received  a  dividend  equal  in  amount 
to  this  preferential  dividend,  then  any  further  dividends  belong 
to  and  must  be  paid  to  all  the  stock,  common  and  preferred 
alike.4  Preferred  stock  is  also  entitled  to  cumulative  dividends 
unless  otherwise  provided.  Preferred  stock  has  no  preference 
over  common  stock  in  the  distribution  of  assets  in  case  of  liqui- 
dation or  dissolution,  unless  such  preference  is  specifically  given 
by  statute  or  set  forth  in  the  authorizing  provisions. 

§  X06.    Preferred  Stock  Conqmred  with  Bonds 

Preferred  stock  differs  from  a  bond  issue  in  the  very  material 
feature  that  interest  on  bonds  must  be  paid  when  due  and  can 
be  enforced  by  a  foreclosure  sirit,  while  dividends  on  preferred 
stock  are  payable  only  from  net  profits  and,  if  profits  are  not 
made,  are  not  due  and  therefore  cannot  be  collected.  Also 
bonds  must  be  paid  on  maturity,  while  preferred  stock  has  no 
fixed  due  date.  Bondholders  are  creditors  of  the  company.  The 
holders  of  preferred*  stock  are  not  creditors  of  the  company, 
have  no  daim  against  the  company  except  for  dividends  when 
declared,  and  have  no  rights,  save  for  their  preferences,  superior 
to  those  of  the  common  stockholders.*  For  these  reasons  the 
issue  of  preferred  stock  is  much  safer  for  the  ordinary  corpora- 
tion than  the  issue  of  bonds.  Preferred  stock  is  much  favored 
in  the  formation  of  industrial  trusts. 

Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made,  in  order  to  interest  investors, 
to  issue  special  forms  of  securities  which  shall  have  for  the 
investor  the  advantages  both  of  preferred  stock  and  of  bonds. 
So  far  all  such  attempts  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  courts 
will  not  permit  the  same  security  to  create  the  two  inconsistent 
relationships  of  stockholder  and  secured  creditor.  Irrespective 
of  what  the  security  may  be  called,  they  will  look  behind  the 


«See  I  III. 

*  I  Cook  on  Corp..  I  ajt;  Warren  v.  King,  108  U.  S.  389  (1883);  St.  John  v»  Brift  Ry.  Co. 
33  Wall.  136  (1874);  Field  v.  Manufacturing  Co.,  i6a  Mass.  388  (1894);  Bllsworth  ▼.  Lyons, 
181  Fed.  55  (1910). 
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name,  determine  the  essential  character  of  the  security,  whether 
it  is  that  of  a  bond  or  of  stock,  and  lunit  the  holder  to  such 
rights  as  lawfully  belong  to  that  class  of  security.* 

In  many  states  there  are  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
preferred  stock  which  must  be  consulted  when  the  subject  b 
imder  consideration,  these  statute  laws  taking  precedence  of 
the  general  or  common  law  herein  set  forth.  This,  for  instance, 
is  the  case  in  New  Jersey,  where  among  other  requirements  it 
is  provided  that  "at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  the  pre- 
ferred stocks  issued  and  outstanding  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  stock  paid  for  in  cash  or  property." 

Statutory  authorization  for  the  issue  of  preferred  stock  is 
not  necessary.'  The  provisions  creating  preferred  stock  should 
be  framed  with  care,  for  the  law  reports  abound  with  suits  aris- 
ing from  ill-defined  preference  stock  rights.* 

§  107.    Preference  as  to  Dividends 

The  following  extract  gives  a  common  form  of  charter  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  issue  of  a  simple  preferred  stock: 

Of  said  capital  stock,  five  hundred  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  preferred  stock,  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  companyan  annual  dividend 
of  6  per  cent  before  any  dividends  are  paid  upon  the  common 
:tock. 

The  holder  of  a  preferred  stock,  such  as  provided  in  the 
paragraph  quoted,  would  have  the  same  voting  right  as  the 
holder  of  common  stock;  his  dividends,  although  this  is  not 
specifically  stated  in  the  creating  clause,  would  be  ciunulative, 
and  he  would  participate  in  any  general  dividends  in  excess  of 
the  preferential  dividend  already  received.  In  case  of  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation  he  would  in  most  states  have  no  claim 

*  I  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  a7x. 
^  Kent  V.  Quicloilver  Mining  Co..  78  N, 

184  N.  Y.  2S7  (1906);  EguitobleLifi    * 
Div.  (N.  Y.)  81  (1914):  Sterling  v.  ~ 
Co..  3X3  Fed.  357  (1914)- 

*  X  Machen  on  Corp.,  |  549. 
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to  preference  on  the  distribution  of  assets,  but  would  come  in 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  holder  of  common  stock. 

Preference  as  to  dividends  may  be  as  to  time  and  amoimt, 
as  in  the  creating  clause  given,  or  may  be  as  to  profits  from 
certain  sources,  as  where  a  preferred  stock  is  to  receive  all  the 
profits  of  a  certain  plant  or  a  particular  branch  of  the  business. 

The  usual  rate  of  dividend  on  preferred  stock  ranges  from 
6  to  8%,  though  but  few  reliable  stocks  bear  this  latter  rate. 
In  some  states  the  rate  is  limited  by  statute  to  a  majdmiun  of 


§  xo8.    Preference  as  to  Assets 

Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided,  preferred  stock  par- 
ticipates in  any  distribution  of  assets  upon  the  liquidation  of 
the  corporate  property  just  as  common  stock  does,  but  has  no 
preference.*  Some  preference  in  this  respect  is  usual,  the  cus- 
tomary arrangement  requiring  the  payment  of  the  par  value  of 
preferred  stock  with  all  arrearages  of  dividends  before  anything 
is  paid  upon  the  common  stock.  In  some  states  preferred  stock 
carries  this  right  under  the  statute  law  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  the  creating  provisions,  but  even  in  such 
states  it  would  be  better  to  incorporate  this  preference  in  the 
charter  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  misapprehension  as  to  the 
status  of  the  stock.^^^ 

§  X09.    Cumulative  Dividends 

Preferred  stock  bearing  cumulative  dividends  is  sometimes 
called  "guaranteed  stock"  but  the  term  is  not  well  applied, 
being  used  with  greater  propriety  to  describe  stock  upon  which 
the  dividends  are  guaranteed  by  some  other  corporation.  This 
latter  form  of  stock  is  a  not  uncommon  expedient  in  arranging 
the  terms  of  railroad  combinations,  and  the  employment  of  the 


*  I  Monwets  on  Corp.,  I  461;  z  Cook  on  Corp.,  i  278. 

^*  I  Macfaen  on  Corp.,  I  55i;  Boardmaa  v.  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  R.,  84  N.  Y.  Z57  (zMl); 

Etkins  T.  Cemden,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.,  36  N.  J.  Bq.  233  (iSSa). 
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term  ^'guaranteed  stock"  in  that  connection  is  the  more  common 
as  well  as  the  better  use. 

Preferred  stock  may  be  cumulative  or  non-cumulative.  If 
the  former^  its  dividends  are  not  payable  if  not  earned,  but 
when  profits  are  earned  its  unpaid  dividends,  past  or  present, 
are  a  first  charge  against  such  profits  and  must  be  paid  before 
the  common  stock  receives  anything.  If  preferred  stock  is  non- 
cumulative,  a  passed  dividend  is  lost  and  is  not  a  charge  against 
the  company  in  any  way.  Usually  a  non-cumulative  preferred 
stock  is  not  a  desirable  holding.  Its  existence  is  a  standing 
inducement  to  the  improper  passing  of  dividends.  The  courts 
sometimes  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  holders  of  non-cumulative 
stock  where  profits  have  been  made  and  the  directors  unjustly 
refuse  to  pay  dividends. 

§  no.    Non-Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

Non-cumulative  preferred  stock  is,  as  stated,  undesirable. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  standing  invitation  to  the  directors,  unless  their 
ethical  standards  are  high,  to  administer  the  corporate  finances 
to  the  advantage  of  the  common  stockholder.  Profits  that 
might  very  properly  have  been  applied  to  the  preferred  divi- 
dends are  diverted  into  improvements  or  developments.  These 
redound  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  company,  but  mean- 
while stand  in  the  way  of  the  dividends  on  the  non-cmnulative 
preferred  stock  until  the  company  has  reached  a  point  where 
common  and  preferred  stock  dividends  are  both  possible  and 
can  be  paid  together.  The  preferred  stockholder's  dividends 
for  this  deferred  period  are  absolutely  lost  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. The  company  has  profited  at  his  expense.  The  direc- 
tors might  properly  have  paid  them  if  they  would,  but  decided 
in  favor  of  the  common  stockholder. 

If  investors  were  wise  there  would  be  no  sale  for  non- 
cumulative  stock,  for  there  is  no  legal  way  for  the  holder  of 
such  stock  to  prevent  the  directors  postponing  dividends  until 
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the  onnxnon  stockholders  can  share  equally  or  even  receive 
more  than  do  the  holders  of  preferred  stock." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the  preferential  dividend  is  to  be 
non-cumulative,  this  fact  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  char- 
ter provisions  by  which  the  stock  is  authorized.  Where  not  so 
expressed,  the  courts  have  held  the  preferential  dividends  to  be 
cumulative  and  payable  in  full  out  of  the  first  profits  before 
anything  is  received  by  the  common  stock.  The  cumulative 
feature  of  preferred  stock  is,  however,  for  the  sake  of  security 
and  definiteness  usually  covered  by  express  provision. 

S  III.    Participation  in  General  Dividends 

As  already  stated,  unless  otherwise  eicpressly  provided,  pre- 
ferred stock  participates  equally  with  the  common  stock  in  all 
dividends  after  both  common  and  preferred  have  received  an 
equal  dividend.  That  is,  if  the  preferred  stock  has  received 
its  preferential  dividend  of,  say,  6%  together  with  any  cumu- 
lated arrearages,  it  participates  no  further  in  dividends  imtil 
6%  has  been  paid  upon  the  common  stock  as  well,  but  thereafter 
both  dasses  of  stock  stand  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  to  any 
further  dividends  declared  during  that  year.  If  such  further 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  preferred  stock  is  not  desired, 
it  must  be  expresisly  denied. 

Such  participation  privilege  beyond  the  preferential  divi- 
dend is  not  common.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to  advantage 
in  the  adjustment  of  interests  among  incorporating  parties,  but 
is  usually  foimd  only  where  the  stock  must  be  made  attractive 
above  the  common,  as  in  a  speculative  corporation  where  the 
risks  are  extra-hazardous,  or  imder  other  conditions  necessi^ 
tating  unusual  inducements  to  investors. 

§  XI3.    Comparison  of  Participating  and  Bonus  Stock 

Sometimes  when  preferred  stock  is  to  be  made  attractive 
beyond  the  ordinary,  it  is  limited  to  its  preferential  dividend, 


u  But  see  Book  II,  ||  6x,6a. 
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but  a  common  stock  bonus  of  equal  amount  is  given  with  it. 
This  plan  is,  however,  much  less  advantageous  for  the  other 
stockholders  than  the  use  of  participating  preferred  stock,  as 
it  involves  (i)  the  payment  of  additional  dividends  on  stock 
equal  in  amount  to  the  preferred  stock,  (2)  an  additional  voting 
right  in  the  management,  (3)  in  event  of  liquidation  a  double 
daim  against  the  assets.  Further,  the  receipt  of  bonus  stock 
may  involve  the  holder  in  a  liability  to  creditors." 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  when  a  participating  preferred 
stock  is  issued,  a  distinct  provision  in  the  authorizing  charter 
or  by-law  clause  should  cover  such  participation. 

S  1x3.    Redemption  Right 

Preferred  stock  is  often  issued  with  the  proviso  that  after 
a  certain  period  and  after  specified  notice,  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  to  buy  in  or  redeem  its  outstanding  preferred 
stock  at  some  previously  designated  price. 

Provisions  in  regard  to  the  redemptions  of  preferred  stock 
are  found  in  the  laws  of  a  nimiber  of  states,  for  the  most  part 
referring  to  the  time  and  rate  of  redemption.  In  the  absence 
of  any  prohibition,  the  redemption  of  preferred  stock  under 
suitable  conditions  would  seem  to  be  entirely  within  the  power 
of  the  corporation,  though  a  provision  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  permissible  in  a  state  where  corporations  are  forbidden  to 
acquire  their  own  stock."  "The  relation  of  classes  of  stockhold* 
ers  to  each  other  and  to  the  corporation  is,  unless  governed  by 
statute,  purely  contractual."^* 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
corporation  have  the  right  to  redeem  preferred  stock  when  by 
so  doing  it  would  impair  its  capital  stock  or  affect  the  rights  of 


»  Holcombe  ▼.  Trenton  White  City  Co.,  82  Atl.  (N.  J.)  618  (191a). 

u  Hackett  v.  North  Pac.  Ry.  Co..  36  Miac.  (N.  Y.)  583  (i90z).  In  this  caae  a  foreigB 
corporation  was  authorized  to  issue  preferred  stock  by  a  vote  o!  a  majority  of  stockholders. 
A  condition  that  the  corporation  might  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  any  year  prior  to  19x7 
retire  such  preferred  stock  at  par,  was  held  valid. 

M  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  v.  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  x6a  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.l 
•t  (I0Z4). 
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creditors.i*  For  this  reason  such  redemption  should  be  made 
permissive,  not  mandatory,  as,  if  made  mandatory,  the  cor- 
poration might  later  find  itself  under  contract  obligation  to  do 
an  illegal  act. 

The  redemption  right  is  sometimes  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  should  be  retained  if  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  sale  of  the  preferred  stock.  Dividend  rates  on  preferred 
stock  are  usually  higher  than  interest  rates  on  borrowed  money, 
and,  if  the  corporation  accumulates  surplus  profits,  the  pre- 
ferred stock  may  be  redeemed  and  its  high  preferred  dividends 
terminated  with  much  advantage.  If  the  redemption  period  is 
reasonably  remote,  say  five  years  or  more,  and  the  redemption 
price  is  attractive,  this  right  may  be  provided  without  detri- 
ment to  the  stability  of  the  stock  affected. 

The  redemption  price  of  preferred  stock  varies  with  the 
conditions.  Always,  as  a  prerequisite,  the  payment  of  any 
accrued  dividends  is  involved.  Frequently  the  price  is  fixed  at 
the  par  value  of  the  stock  plus  one  year's  dividend.  At  other 
times  it  is  arbitrarily  placed  at  a  figure  thought  attractive  or 
fair,  as  105,  no,  or  even  more  under  some  circumstances. 
Ckxasionally  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  will  be  given  the 
option  of  exchanging  their  stock  for  common  stock  instead  of 
taking  the  redemption  price. 

Preferred  stock  when  redeemed  is  no  longer  a  claim  against 
the  dividends  or  assets  of  the  company.  It  is,  however,  still  a 
part  of  the  capitalization  of  the  company,  and  might,  with  the 
assent  of  the  stockholders,  be  reissued. 

§  114.    Voting  Rights 

Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  preferred  stockholders 
have  exactly  the  same  right  to  participate  in  corporate  meet- 
ings and  to  vote  upon  their  stock  as  do  the  holders  of  common 
stock."    Usually,  however,  this  voting  right  and  the  right  to 


~  ..««,ww.*«  *.  Lyons,  L»«  «,« 
M  I  Machen  on  Corp.,  |  570. 
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participate  in  stockholdeis'  meetings  is  denied  the  piefeired 
stocky  the  power  of  management  being  reserved  to  the  common 
stock.  In  such  case  the  provisions  by  which  the  preferred  stock 
is  created  should  state  dearly  the  fact  of  its  non-voting  char- 
acter, and  this  fact  should  also  ai^>ear  plainly  upon  the  face  of 
the  certificate  by  which  such  preferred  stock  is  represented. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  preferred  stockholders  have  no 
more  voice  in  the  management  of  the  corporation  than  have 
its  bondholders. 

Unless  prohibited  m  some  way,  it  is  entirely  within  the 
power  of  the  corporation  to  deny  the  voting  power  to  preferred 
stock  before  issuance. 

'There  is  no  rule  of  public  policy  which  forbids  a  corporation 
and  its  stockholders  from  making  any  contract  they  {dease  in 
regard  to  restrictions  on  the  voting  power.  If  the  agreement  is 
made  by  unanimous  consent  it  is  kgal."*^  In  Cahfomia,  how- 
ever, the  statutes  provide  that  no  preference  as  to  voting  power 
may  be  granted  to  any  dass  of  stock.** 

A  variation  of  the  plan  of  absdute  non-rq>resentatkm  is  to 
provide  that  the  holders  of  preferred  stock  shall  not  vote  so 
long  as  the  preferential  dividends  are  paid  with  reasonable 
regularity,  but  that  if  such  preferential  dividends  fail,  say  for 
two  consecutive  years,  then  the  holders  of  preferred  stock  shall 
thereafter  have  the  right  to  vote. 

This  plan  has  the  appearance  of  equity.  If  those  in  diarge 
of  the  corporation  cannot  manage  the  corporate  buaness  so  as 
to  pay  dividends  on  even  the  preferred  stod:,  it  would  seem 
but  reasonable  that  the  holders  of  preferred  stock,  who  suffer 
by  this  mismanagement,  should  be  allowed  a  voice  in  its  con- 
trol. If  interest  is  not  paid  on  a  bond  issue,  foredosure  results 
and  the  bondholders  not  infrequentiy  buy  in  and  conduct  the 


"  2  Cook  on  CocpL.  |  6Mb.  dtcd  in  State  ▼.  Smtnccr.  190  Mol  s6i  ^ iqosU  PBopJe  <x  tirf 
m  T.  g^i***^  133  A.  D.  'X.  Y.:  756  '  1909  :  Eqastable  Life  Assmnoe  Soocty  ▼.  Caioa 


_  IL  IL  Co^  i6a  AppL  Dhr.  CS.  Y.»  fti    I9i4*- 

^rSm  Pn0duotg%  Inc.  v.  Jonian,  IS4  P»c.  ^CaL>  605  fi9i6». 
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business.    Giving  the  preferred  stock  a  conditional  voice  in  the 
manag^nent  is  a  far  milder  application  of  the  same  principle. 

§  115.    Convertible  Stock 

Dr.  Dewing  says: 

Preferred  shares,  when  convertible,  are  ahnost  invariably  con- 
vertible into  common  shares.  The  conversion  privilege  in  such 
cases  is  usually  attached  to  the  preferred  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  the  elusive  "speculative  investor,*'  as  the  genus  is 
called,  who  wants  security  and  regularity  of  income  at  the  same 
time  that  he  holds  the  oi^portunity  of  participating  in  any  extra- 
ordinary profits  to  be  realized  in  the  future.  Clearly  such 
convertible  preferred  shares  are  of  commonest  occurrence  in  the 
manufacturing  field,  where  the  lure  of  sudden  and  marvelous  profits 
holds  more  promise  than  in  the  prosaic  fields  of  the  railroad  and 
public  service  industries." 

In  New  Jersey,  by  statutory  enactment  corporations  answer- 
ing to  certain  descriptive  conditions  were  allowed  to  redeem  their 
preferred  stock — the  holders  consenting — ^with  bonds.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
foimd  to  be  within  the  descriptive  prescriptions,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  its  outstanding  voting  stock,  it  offered 
the  holders  of  its  7%  preferred  stock  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
such  stock  for  5%  bonds.  The  exchange  was  entirely  optional 
with  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock,  but  the  measure  aroused 
bitter  opposition  and  litigation.  The  exchange  was  finally 
upheld.'^ 

In  the  absence  of  permitting  statutory  provisions,  any  such 
exchange  or  arrangement  for  such  exchange  would  be  illegal. 

S  116.    Founders'  Shares 

In  England,  founders'  shares,  a  kind  of  preferred  stock  which 
may  be  described  as  a  privileged  deferred  stock,  are  frequently 
issued.^ 


*  I  Dewing  on  Pinan.  Policy  of  Corp..  p.  140. 

•  Beraer  v.  U.  S.  Sted  Corp..  63  N.  J.  Bq.  S06;  a.  c.  809  (190a). 
'See  Book  II.  II  54.  SS. 
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To  Sxstiater  a  CDrponaitioQ  C2Epit3Sztd  at  $300jOoo  with 
$icxsjOoo  of  tins  as  pnSemd  stock  and  $200x300  as  comnioD 
stock,  B^it  baw  $25^000  of  this  commoQ  stock  set  aside  as 
foondexs*  sfaanes  with  sprcififd  cfividend  r^ts  equal  perhaps 
lo  an  the  othtf  common  stock.  That  is.  mider  the  supposed 
arrangement,  after  the  preferred  stock  had  recei^cJ  its  dividend, 
anr  farther  (fivid»ids  woold  he  (fivided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  wiiich  woold  go  to  the  ordinary  common  stock,  the  other 
to  tke  fovndeis'  shaxes.  Under  this  arrangement  the  $25,000 
of  fioonders'  diares  woaid  equal  $ijjjooo  ci  tke  otdinarj  shares 
9D  far  as  partic^tion  in  dividends  was  cotuxnitd, 

Undtf  such  condftions  the  founders^  shares  m^t  ha^ne  a 
irafaie  many  times  in  fjce^  of  that  of  the  ccmmon  stock.  Where 
employed,  such  shares  are  nsoally  reserved  as  an  emolument 
for  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  or  as  compensation  to  men 
of  cminnire  or  financial  icpate  for  the  use  of  their  names. 


§117-    Vc 

It  is  siqiposed  that  under  the  New  Jersey  laws,  and  undtr 
the  laws  of  some  other  states,  these  founders'  shares  iright  be 
lewdly  issued.  Some  £ew  companies  have  been  organized  upon 
this  basis,  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subject  has  ever  come 
up  for  adjudication  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  certain  what 
iriew  m^t  be  taken  of  the  matr^^r  by  the  courts.  Probably,  if 
accoiiq£slicd  by  proper  charter  proviaons  and  with  the  fuQ 
knowlec^  of  the  stockholders  gener^y  and  with  aH  due  pub- 
licity, tke  arrangement  would  stand  As  everything  to  be 
secnred  by  the  ise  of  the  founders'  shares  can,  however,  be 
accompfished  by  the  skfllril  but  recog^.iard  and  adjudicated  use 
of  common  and  preferred  ^ock,  it  would  har-dlv  seem  wise  to 
ventoze  on  ground  that  h^  at  the  best,  ezpexnoaLtal  and  of 
donbt&il  ntilfty. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
FULL-PAID  STOCK 

§ii&    Gensid 

A  subscriber  to  stock  on  its  original  issue,  when  his  subsct|p« 
tioii  is  accepted,  beoMnes  a  stockholder  He  may  pay  for  Us 
stock  at  onoe,  or  in  instahnents,  or  as  assessments  are  laid  by  the 
directors.  Until  its  par  value  is  paid,  eadi  subscriber  is  fiaUe 
for  the  amount  unpaid.  The  subscriber  must  pay  its  par  or 
nominal  value  under  penalty  of  possible  liability  to  the  cotpora^ 
tion  or  its  creditors  for  the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  the  full 
face  value  of  any  stock  partly  or  wholly  unpaid 

In  most  states  full-paid  stcKk  carries  no  liability,  either  in 
favor  of  the  issuing  corporation  or  of  the  creditors  of  that  corpor- 
ationJ 

§  1x9.    Watered  Stock 

Watered  stodc  is  stodc  issued  without  adequate  supporting 
values  therefor  having  come  into  the  possession  of  the  oorpora- 
tion.  Many  states  explicitly  prohibit  its  issuance  by  statute* 
Where  not  prohibited,  watered  stock  may  be  created: 

1.  By  the  issue  of  ''fuU-paid''  stock  for  cash  at  less  than  its 

par  value. 

2.  By  its  issuance  as  a  stock  dividend  without  sufficient 

increase  of  the  corporate  property  to  support  the  issue. 

3.  By  its  issuance  as  a  bonus  with  preferred  stock  or  bonds. 

4.  As  is  the  method  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  its 

issuance  for  property  or  services  at  an  overvaluation. 

The  most  obvious  form  of  watered  stock  is  the  stock  dividend 
occasionally  issued  by  the  large  public  utility  corporations  where 
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there  is  no  pretense  of  any  increased  value  in  the  property  behind 
the  stock,  the  issue  being  justified  only  by  an  earning  capacity 
sufficient  to  pay  dividends  upon  the  increased  capitalization.  If 
the  corporation  were  forced  into  liquidation,  the  stock  would 
receive  only  a  fraction  of  its  face  value.  Such  a  stock  dividend 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  stock  dividend  paid  in  lieu  of  cash 
dividends  of  equal  amount,  where  the  reserved  cash  or  equivalent 
property  is  added  to  the  working  capital  of  the  company.  In 
such  case  the  issued  stodc  represents  actually  increased  values, 
capable  of  realization  in  event  of  the  liquidation  of  the  company. 
The  most  common  form  of  watered  stock  is  stock  issued  in 
the  purchase  of  property  at  an  overvaluation.  Such  stock  is 
nominally  full*paid,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  corporation  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters  are 
realized  and  the  stock  is  removed  from  the  category  of  watered 
stock.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  corporation  does 
not  meet  the  expectations  of  its  organizers,  and  the  issued  stock 
is  left  with  but  little  support.  In  such  case,  if  the  undertaking 
is  of  sufficient  value  in  actual  property  or  in  possible  profits  to 
justify  the  step,  a  reorganization  takes  place,  the  capital  stock  is 
greatly  reduced,  thereby  '^squeezing''  the  water  out  of  it,  and  the 
corporation  is  placed  on  a  decreased,  but  usually  much  sounder, 
basis.' 

§  Z20.    Legal  Status  of  Watered  Stock 

Stock  issued  for  less  than  its  full  face  value  without  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  thereto  as  to  the  nature  of  such  stock, 
is  partly  paid  stock,  and  the  purchaser  is  liable  to  the  corporation, 
or  in  event  of  the  insolvency  of  the  corporation  to  its  credi- 
tors, for  the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  the  full  face  value  of 
such  stock.  If,  however,  it  is  agreed  between  the  purchaser  and 
the  corporation  that  the  price  paid  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  corporation  against  such  stock,  then  as  between 
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these  parties  the  stock  is  full-paid,  and  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
the  hdder  is  under  no  liability  to  the  oorpoiation.' 

This  is  tiue  as  to  the  corporation  but  not  as  to  its  subsequent 
creditors  unless  by  agreement  of  these  latter.  In  event  <^  the 
insolvency  of  the  ooq)oimtion,  these  creditors  mi^t  proceed 
against  the  original  purchasers  of  any  watered  or  partly  paid 
stodL  so  long  as  such  stock  remained  in  their  hands>  and  collect 
from  them  the  amount  necessary  to  raoider  thdr  stock  full-paid/ 

This  possible  liability  follows  the  unpaid  stock  into  the  hands 
of  transferees  purdiasmg  such  stock  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
character,  but  does  not  follow  it  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent 
purdiaser  for  vahieJ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  general  doctrine  as  stated  requires 
modification  in  those  cases  where  the  board  of  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration has  issued  stock  for  property  or  services,  in  good  faith 
and  without  fraud,  and  later  developments  prove  the  considera- 
tion to  have  been — or  to  be — ^worth  less  than  the  face  value  of 
the  stock.*  In  most  states  of  the  Union,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  directors  exercised  proper  care  in  the  investigation  and 
acceptance  of  the  property,  the  courts  refuse  to  hold  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  stock  liable  on  the  ground  of  failure  or  insufficiency  of 
the  consideration.^ 

§  121.    Legal  Status  of  Full-Paid  Stock 

Full-paid  stock  carries  no  liability  of  any  kind,  either  to  the 
corporation  or  its  creditors,  save  in  those  few  states  where  by 
statute  special  liabilities  have  been  created.  This  freedom  from 
liability,  no  matter  what  the  vicissitudes  of  the  corporation,  gives 
to  stock  its  desirability  as  a  form  of  investment.  As  this  feature 
pertains  only  to  full-paid  stock,  it  is  a  great  object  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  corporation  to  render  its  stock  f  uU-paid. 


<  *  I  Cook  on  Corp.,  |l  30.  46:  Scovill  v.  Thayer.  105  U.  S.  143  (iS8x);  Christenaen  v.  Bno, 
106  N.  Y.  97  (1S87);  Soathwortli  v.  Moxgan.  205  N.  Y.  293  (191  a). 

«  Cohen  V.  Toy  Gun  M^.  Co.,  172  HI.  App.  330  (19");  Gilaon  v.  Appleby.  82  N.  J.  L. 
400  (X911). 

•See  f  122. 

•  OooglaM  V.  Ireland,  73N.  Y.  100  (1878);  Hayea  v.  Iron  Co..  165  Pa.  St.  489  (i895)< 

'  Holcombe  v.  Ttenton  White  City  Co..  82  Atl.  (N.  J.)  618  (1912)1  Whitlock  v.  Alexander, 
160  N.  C  465  (X9X3). 
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Where  stodc  is  issued  at  par  for  cash,  which  with  fiiia.ncial 
institutions  is  usually  a  matter  of  statutory  obligation,  or  for 
cash  and  substantial  property  equaling  the  actual  face  value  of 
the  stock  as  in  the  case  of  solid  business  corporations,  the  ques-  . 
tion  does  not  arise.  The  ordinary  corporation,  however,  cannot 
as  a  rule  sell  its  stock  at  par,  particularly  when  it  is  organized  for 
the  development  of  some  new  or  speculative  enteiprise.  To 
issue  such  stock  direct  for  less  than  par  would  leave  the  pur- 
chasers— if  purchasers  could  be  foimd — Pliable  for  the  difference. 
Various  expedients  are  therefore  utilized  to  render  this  stock  full- 
paid  before  it  is  sold  to  the  actual  purchasers  for  cash,  and  the 
methods  adopted  to  secure  this  end  have  given  rise  to  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  litigation  relating  to  the  full  payment  of  stock.  ^ 

§  Z22.    Certificates  for  Full-Paid  Stock 

When  stock  is  full-paid  the  securities  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented usually  bear  upon  their  face  the  words  "full-paid  and 
non-assessable."  There  is  no  legal  requirement  that  the  cer- 
tificates shall  be  so  inscribed,  but  if  they  were  not  the  purchasers 
would — ^and  very  properly — ^be  suspicious  of  the  stock.  The 
direct  and  legitimate  inference  from  the  omission  would  be  that 
such  stock  was  not  full-paid  and  non-assessable  and  might  carry 
latent  liabilities.  If  stock  is  not  full-paid,  the  label  will  not 
shield  stockholders  who  know  the  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  certificates  are  marked  "full-paid 
and  non-assessable,"  such  stock  may  be  bought  in  the  open 
market  from  a  lawful  holder  with  full  confidence  that  its  purchase 
involves  no  imknown  liabilities.  Even  should  it  later  prove  to 
have  been  but  partly  paid,  or  not  paid  at  all,  the  innocent  pur- 
chaser for  value  could  not  be  held  liable  on  that  account.  He 
purchased  on  the  faith  of  the  unquestioned  statement  on  the 
stock  certificate  that  such  stock  was  full-paid,  and  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  the  stod:  will  be  held  to  bear  that  character.'    If, 


•S«c  Ch.  XUI.  "TwMuty  Stock." 

•  I  Cook  on  Con>'.  II  so.  as7.  note  4;  Spfsgu*  v.  NaUonal  Bank  of  Amer..  Z7>  BL  140 
(iSgS);  Prrnch  v.  Harding.  83  Atl.  (Pa.)  s86  (19x3). 
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however,  the  purchaser  knew  that  the  stock  had  not  been  hon- 
estly full-paid,  he  would,  as  already  stated,  take  with  notice  and 
might  be  held  liable  for  any  deficiency .»«  Where  the  statute 
requires  a  certificate  of  full  payment  to  be  filed  in  a  public  office, 
the  fact  that  such  certificate  has  not  been  filed  has  been  held  to 
be  sufficient  to  give  a  purchaser  notice  that  the  stock  was  not 
fully  paid." 

The  impressive  word  "non-assessable"  merely  indicates  that 
the  corporation  has  either  received  full  payment  of  the  stock  in 
question,  or  otherwise  that  it  has  relinquished  any  claim  it  might 
have  on  such  stock  for  further  payments  or  assessments  of  any 
kind.  Full-paid  stock  is  non-assessable  under  any  circumstances 
except  in  Cdifomia  and  a  limited  niunber  of  other  states  where 
the  statutes  permit  the  corporation  to  levy  assessments. 

In  some  few  states  certificates  representing  stock  issued  for 
property  must  bear  the  legend  "issued  for  property"  or  some 
equivalent  statement  Elsewhere  this  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  Such  stock  is  of  no  different  nature  or  legal  status 
from  any  other  stock,  and  to  inscribe  it  in  the  manner  indicated 
conveys  the  impression  that  some  difference  actually  exists. 


>•  See  I  lao;  also  i  Cook  on  Corp.,  f  49;  a  Clark  ft  Maxsball  on  Corp.,  I  40xk:  Wallace  ▼. 
Carpenter,  etc.,  Co.,  70  Minn.  331  (x897);  Coleman  v.  Howe,  154  Ql*  458  (1895);  Gillett  ▼. 
GhicaflD  Title  ft  Trust  Co..  230  fil.  373  (x907)« 

u  White.  Corbin  ft  Co.  v.  Jones,  167  N.  Y.  158  (1901). 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
TREASURY  STOCK 

§  123.    Unissued  Stock 

The  tenn  "treasury  stock"  is  employed  very  loosely  by  busi- 
ness men  and  accoimtants  to  describe  tmissued  stock.  It  would 
be  better  to  use  the  term  to  designate  the  issued  and  outstanding 
stock  of  the  company  that  has  been  donated  to  or  purchased  by 
the  corporation  and  which  is  held  subject  to  disposal  by  the 
directors.  Such  stock  is  properly  treasury  stodc,  is  the  property 
of  the  company,  and,  technically  at  least,  is  an  asset  on  the  books 
of  the  company.! 

To  style  unissued  stock  "treasury  stock'*  is  obviously  a  mis- 
nomer. Unissued  stock  is  merely  the  privilege  of  creating  a 
liability.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  asset.  For  $20 
the  state  of  Arizona  will  charter  a  corporation  and  authorize  it 
to  issue  stock  to  the  face  value  of  $25,000,000  or  more.  Such  a 
company  on  organization  would  have  an  overplentiful  supply  of 
unissued  stock,  but  no  assets  whatevei*.  The  absurdity  of  re- 
garding its  unissued  stock  as  an  asset  is  obvious. 

§  124.    Issued  Stock 

Stock  that  has  been  once  legally  issued  for  full,  honest  value, 
however,  is  of  a  very  diflferent  nature.  It  is  then  full-paid  stock 
and  represents  a  certain  interest  in  the  corporate  property.  If 
any  of  it  comes  back  into  the  possession  of  the  company  it  is  still 
"full-paid  stock"  and  is  then  with  some  logical  correctness  con- 
sidered an  asset.  Such  stock  is  properly  classified  as  treasury 
stock  and  may  be  sold  below  par  to  raise  fimds  for  the  operations 


>  See  1 98:  also  Book  lU,  Ch.  IX.  "Treasury  Stock  with  a  Pftr  Value";  see  also  Mont- 
gomery  on  Auditing,  p.  ao6. 
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of  the  company,  may  be  given  away  as  a  bomis  with  preferred 
stodc  or  bonds,  or  be  otherwise  used  without  involving  the  recip- 
ient in  any  liability  to  creditors  of  the  corporation.* 

In  case  such  treasury  stock  were  originally  issued  for  property 
at  an  overvaluation,  an  'nnooent  purchaser  for  value  cannot  be 
held  liable,  but  a  piurchaser  with  knowledge  of  the  overvaluation 
mi^t  be.* 

§  125.    Origin  of  Treasury  Stock 

If  a  corporation  were  organized  upon  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
each  subscriber  paying  the  par  value  for  his  stock,  it  would  have 
no  treasury  stock  at  the  time  of  organization.  Later,  should  a 
portion  of  this  issued  stock  come  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
company  in  settlement  of  some  debt  or  through  other  negotia- 
tion, such  returned  stock  would  be  treasury  stock  and  from  the 
bookkeeping  stan(i^)oint  an  asset  of  the  company. 

Unless  expressly  prohibited  by  statute,  a  corporation  may 
purchase  its  own  issued  stock.  Such  a  purchase  can  be  made 
only  with  surplus  or  profits,  and  must  under  no  circumstances 
impair  the  capital  stock  of  the  company;  also  it  must  be  made 
in  good  faith  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  stock- 
holders and  of  creditors.  Such  a  purchase  may  be  made  to 
retire  an  officer.*  Stock  so  purchased  would  be  treasury  stock 
and  an  asset  of  the  company. 

When,  however,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  a  corporation  is 
organized  under  the  usual  plan  to  exploit  some  mine,  invention, 
or  other  enterprise,  or  to  make  a  combination  of  existing  corpor- 
ations, it  issues  all  or  a  large  portion  of  its  stock  in  pajmient  for 
the  property  assigned  to  the  corporation.  This  stock  is  thereby 
rendered  nominally  full-paid.  Then  by  agreement,  or  by  under- 
standiag,  the  recipient  of  this  stock  assigns  back  to  the  corpora- 


•  I  Cook  on  Corp.,  1 1  46-50;  i  Morawets  on  Corp.,  |  306:  2  Clark  ft  Maishall  on  Corp, 

'  '    '^       •     '       Co.  V.  •" ~  .... 

^.-  (190S). 

V.  Weniel.  133  HL  364  (1890);  Colexnan  v.  Howe.  154  III.  458  (1895):  Berry  v. 


Jl^^J-^'f^^^^^Prt^'^  Co.~v.'Drexel,  90  N.  Y.  87  (i88»)l  Insurance  Press  v.  Montank,  etc.i 


,  103  A.  D.  (N.  Y.)  472  (190s). 


x68Mo.3x6  (X90I). 
JoMph  V.  Raff,  8a  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  47  (i9Q3)i  V«>1  v.  Hamilton.  85  N.  Y.  453  (1881). 
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tion,  or  to  some  trastee  for  the  ooiporaAioiif  a  proportion  of  this 
faD-paid  stock  to  be  iced  for  CDnqMUiy  pinposes.  This  is  tieas* 
my  stock  of  the  mmpany  and  in  the  present  day  it  is  tbos,  as  a 
gcneiai  mle,  that  tieastiry  stock  is  obtained.  Sncii  stock  is 
nsnally  a  dear  donation,  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  tke  stock 
being  sometines  prescribed^  bot  genemDy  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  directMS.  Sock  procedure  is  not  alwajrs  disap- 
proved by  the  courts. 

The  incfividaal  ddenduits  then  tEUsiciTed  back  to  the 
comfnBT  a  ceitaiB  aaomit  of  stock  whadk  was  to  bccDOK  the 
iaoyntj  of  the  aaapanj,  and  to  be  djapoacd  of  b^  k  lor  its  own 
Soch  a  mintiun  is  not  -"—■**'  in  fompanirs  of 
In  onler  to  sake  its  stock  of  xoy  vakie.  it 
that  the  coKnpaaxjr  should  hare  a  wockins  capctal  in 
adiiition  to  the  patgpts,  and  the  penoos  vho  had  nrhangrd 
thcr  patents  for  the  stock  cf  the  companT  mrrt  viJfag  to  fpre 
to  the  GompaBT  a  portioB  of  their  stock  so  thai  the 
capital  ooold  be  SDcared  and  thas  aiw  valae  to  the  ] 
of  the  stock.* 


SiafiL    ThePkcsentAttitDdecfffh 

It  is  to  be  noted,  boncver,  that  in  harmony  vith  the  ptesent 
geneial  trend  tonaids  stricter  regulation  of  ocKpoiatioics,  the 
oofirts  are  scrutinizing  '"tuH-paid'*  stock  of  this  rharartrr  much 
mcMe  camaSy  than  heretofc^e. 

In  a  recent  pamphW,*  it  is  said: 

har^^him  with  par  iiW  lo  piace  sth  a  Metarr  vi^gayinn 

a^BCBt  ap|Mic3ii  zkal  the  ycc^gtrirv  ba^ie  been  p^asBfr  G^vm^oBd. 
Ic  cases  of  t2s  sect,  cazzsd'i  rptaianr  s  TKurrft  qpoK  ihe  sta-gMi 

;BmwiiM'  fi«"—»  Ml  21  ^»i*,«  i  <?»r#^  tc  the  CSKt  thsT  ibe  TDOClBeBt 

of  the  board  <tf  c^ectaB  s  to  the  ^fUsitaoB  ^bccd  i^aoK  prctxttj 
Cd,.  an!  3IL  as  ptijueit  Isr  stock  s  rcnik:::?*t\g  s  the  ah««pr  of 
i:  fsod  5x  the  :rc3BK£kcL    "Die  deciaxB  «f 


t  Pjil«  y  'Wras  Ci..  JX5  Jag>  IVr    X^T.jCa.^*' 
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€B  the  ipuMiiMi.  Wtiu.  ba>pe  iff^yd  ownd  villi  tlie 
■npoituioe  of  reqoiiins  diicctors  to  »:t  vithm  itftsooftble  Bmits 
bk  uliviQg  ml  vihKS  of  diis  mtwe.  Wbete  i  patent  or  mine^  or 
other  pio|icit>'  of  moiv  or  less  unceftain  v«hie  and  possibifities  is 
aibftmily  Tthied  hf  diitctot&  at  a  ^rtwiantiil  sum  in  0140* 
to  dispose  of  tlie  qiKstioQ  of  stock  lUi8ity«  Aere  are  stiU  grave  kill 
doabts  tliat  their  appraisal  vil  stand  tlie  test  o£  ^iidicial  scratiay. 

This  is  particulaily  true  in  Xew  Jersey,  where  it  was  Kvnvieriy 
siqiposed  that  'in  the  absence  of  actual  fraud  in  the  transaction^ 
the  judgment  of  the  directors  as  to  the  value  of  the  pniperty 
purchased  shall  be  oondusive"'^ — and  this  with  but  little  regiud 
as  to  how  this  judgment  was  readied.  Recent  decisions  ha\T« 
however,  rudely  disturbed  this  pkasing  sup^xisition.  It  is  now 
held  that  the  directors*  judgment  must  be  based  on  something 
more  tangible  than  promoters*  statements  or  vague  suppositions* 
As  laid  down  by  the  court  in  a  recant  case : 

It  was  thdr  duty  to  have  acted  as  an  independent  board  ot 
directors*  with  fuU  knowledge,  would  have  acted.  nani^»  to  have 
made  a  careful  inventory  and  at^undsement  of  all  prc^rty  to  be 
purchased  with  stodi  or  for  cash,  and  to  have  either  issued  stock 
or  paid  cash,  measure  for  measure,  value  for  value*  This  they 
nei^ected  to  do,  with  the  itsult  that  those  whom  they  sought  to 
protect  are  not  protected,  themsdves  included** 

In  this  case,  treasury  stock  supposedly  full-paid  by  property 
m  exchange  for  which  it  was  originally  issued,  was  held  not  to 
have  been  fuUy  paid  thereby,  and  parties  to  whom  it  was  subse^ 
quently  issued  as  treasury  stock  were  held  liable  to  the  company's 
creditors  for  the  unpaid  balance, 

S  127.    Transfers  to  Corporation 

When  stock  is  donated  or  otherwise  transferred  to  the  corpor- 
ation, the  certificates  should  not  be  assigned  to  the  treasurer  by 
name,  as  to  **John  Wilson,  Treasurer,'*  as  at  a  subsequent  elec- 


'  p.  L.  (N.  J.)  1893,  p.  444*  M  amended  by  Lawt  o(  iftQ6.  p,  994* 
•Hofcombe  v.  Ttenton  White  Qty  Co.,  8a  AtL  (N.  J.)  M  (ipit). 
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tion  the  position  of  treasurer  may  be  filled  by  some  other  person 
and  the  too  definite  indorsement  may  then  cause  trouble.  Such 
stock  is  better  indorsed  to  the  company  itself,  as  "The  Caswell 
Company,"  or  to  its  treasurer  as  "Treasurer  of  The  CasweU 
Company." 

A  plan  that  is  sometimes  pursued  when  stock  is  thus  turned 
over  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  is  to  assign  it  to  trustees  to 
hold  and  sell  such  stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  either  at 
their  own  discretion  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  directors, 
the  funds  so  received  being  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration. This  plan  relieves  the  corporation  of  all  responsibility 
as  to  the  details  of  the  matter,  the  transaction  not  appearing  on 
the  company's  books  until  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  stock 
is  turned  over.* 

§  128.    How  Treasury  Stock  Is  Held 

When  certificates  representing  treasury  stock  are  received  by 
the  corporation,  they  should  bear  the  proper  indorsements,  and 
are  then  usually  turned  over  to  the  secretary.  This  official 
should  enter  the  transfer  in  the  stock  book,  cancel  the  old  certifi- 
cates and  return  them  to  the  stock  certificate  book,  and,  if  de- 
sired, issue  new  certificates  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  or  of 
the  official  by  whom  the  stock  is  to  be  held.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  new  certificates  need  not  necessarily  be  issued  at  all  until 
sales  of  treasury  stock  are  made,  when  the  certificates  represent- 
ing stock  sold  might  be  issued  directly  to  the  purchasing  party. 
In  such  case,  until  the  time  of  sale  the  stock  book,  in  connection 
with  the  canceled  certificates  of  the  stock  certificate  book,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  status  and  ownership  of  such  treasury 
stock. 

§  I29,    Transfers  from  Corporation 

When  treasury  stock  is  sold  the  formalities  are  simple.  The 
sale  being  duly  authorized  by  the  directors,  the  treasurer  would, 


•Wood  V.  Sloman,  150  Mich.  177  (x907). 
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if  the  stod:  were  bdd  by  him  ind  the  oiigmal  certificates  had 
been  cancded  without  idssue,  merely  gjrve  the  purdiaser  an 
order  for  the  required  certificates,  or  instruct  the  secretaiy  in 
writing  to  issue  such  new  certificates.  If  the  original  had  been 
canceled  and  new  certificates  issued  to  the  treasurer,  this  latter 
official  would  merely  assign  <»ie  of  his  certificates,  if  of  the  ri^t 
denomination.  If  otherwise  he  would  have  one  brcdien  np^  the 
proper  number  of  shares  being  issued  therefrom  to  the  new  pur- 
chaser, and  the  unsold  remainder  being  issued  to  the  treasurer. 
If  the  certificates  had  been  held  in  the  name  of  the  corporation, 
the  treasurer  or  such  other  official  or  officials  as  were  designated 
by  the  board  would  make  the  proper  assignments, 

§  130.    Legal  Statns  of  Tteasoiy  Stock 

When  its  own  stod:  is  returned  to  and  is  held  by  the  corpora- 
tion, or  by  trustees,  or  by  its  own  officers  for  the  corporation, 
such  stock  is  not  imissued  stock,  nor  do  the  stockholders  as  such 
have  any  subscription  or  participation  rights  when  it  is  reissued.^* 
So  long  as  such  stock  is  held  by  the  corporation,  it  is  inert  and 
can  neither  vote  nor  participate  in  dividends.^i  Should  the  stock 
be  voted,  such  action  would  be  illegal  and  any  action  or  election 
decided  by  such  vote  of  treasury  stock  would  be  illegal  and  might 
be  set  aside.  If  dividends  should  be  declared  and  paid  upon 
such  stock,  the  action  would  be  unauthorized  and  also  meaning- 
less as  the  money  so  paid  would  come  directly  back  into  the 
treasury  of  the  corporation. 

S  131.    Stock  of  Ottier  Corporations  Held  in  Treasury 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  comments  of  the  preceding  section 
do  not  in  any  way  apply  to  stock  of  other  corporations  which 
may  be  owned  and  held  in  the  treasury  of  any  particular  corpora- 
tion.   Where  the  corporation  has  power  to  hold  the  stock  of 


^^  _  >•  Crosby  ▼.  Stmttcm,  17  Colo.  App«  aia  (190a);  Hartley  v.  Pioneer  Iron  Works,  181 
N.  Y.  73  690s). 

u  3  CI*r{  ft  Marshall  00  Corp..  |  653I;  Vafl  v.  Hamilton.  85  N.  V.  4«3  (1881);  Am.  etc... 
Co.  ▼.  Haven,  loi  Biass.  398  (18691;  O'Connor  v.  Int.  Silver  Co.,  68  N.  J.  Eq.  67  (1904). 
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rwrparifSu  it  Iku^  sodi  stock  as  sua  i&^vidiul  TOc3d  do, 
asdlas  tkesssie  n^t  toxK<e  :;;»&  it  and  to  reoesir  cfividends 
en  it. 

It  is  to  be  Bcted.  bovrvcr.  that  a  ccrpocatioa  cacnot  ^JtgkBy 
boSd  tbc  ^j»ck  c«  mzrji^ter  caiponJkm  ir-V?K  yrrifira!ly  aotk- 
odaed  b^  stiLt::te.  as  5r  Ddavaie.  or  br  cLsLftcr  piwisioiA  alkiv- 
able  iszder  tbe  stat^nes.  as  in  Xev  YctLo 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
SHARES  WTTHOUT  PAR  VALUE 

§  132.    The  Theofy  of  No-P)v  Shares^ 

In  his  recent  mik,  'The  Financial  Policy  of  Coipaiatioiis»' 
Dr.  Dewing  of  Harvard  says: 

Capital  stodL .  .  .  involves  two  distinct  ideas— a  participation 
in  the  n^ts  of  owneiship.  and  a  valuation  of  this  paxtidpation. 
This  latto*  b  the  par  value.  It  is  the  kss  important.  The 
sto^hokicr  can  nevo- collect,  like  the  bondholder,  the  par  vahie  of 
his  security  from  the  coipoiation.  Evoi  though  paid  for  in  full  and 
rqvcsenting  for  a  short  time  the  fuU  and  actual  value,  the  equality 
passes  with  the  first  business  transaction,  lor  the  value  of  the 
corporation  property  changes  with  cveiy  success  or  failure  of  the 
coiporation,  .  .  .  The  esiswitial  character  of  the  capital  sto^ 
that  remains  permanent  iHiatsoever  the  fortunes  of  the  actual 
capital,  is  that  it  stands  for  a  definite  proportion  of  the  ooiporate 
property  and  earnings.  This  involves  no  par  value.  Thepurpoae 
of  the  stock  would  therefore  be  fully  accomplished  if  the  shares 
were  merely  proportionate  parts  of  a  total,  in  other  words,  shares 
without  par  value. 

There  could  be,  aside  from  doing  away  with  the  meaningless- 
ness  of  par  value,  certain  ^)ecific  advantages.  The  most  con« 
spicuous  is  that  of  truthfulness.  Without  par  value  there  is  no 
pretense  that  the  actual  property  of  the  corporation  is  equivalent 
to  the  par  value  of  its  shares  after  the  liabilities  are  met,  and 
there  is  no  insinuation  of  overcapitalisation  or  undercapitaliaition. 
In  other  words,  the  capital  stock  would  stand  merely  for  propor* 
tionate  shares  in  the  earnings  of  the  corporation,  and,  if  the 
corporation  be  liquidated,  the  proportionate  shares  in  the  equity 
remaining  after  att  other  claims  had  been  satisfied* 


«  '  In  tlM  Oct.  and  Nov.  i^ai.  immbers  of  Ute  Awmi<mit  B«r  Aisorimlim  Jomnui  «r«  to  be 
fooad  a  foil  ud  intereitiiie  dacuMicA  of  the  uMa  of  no-pM^vmhM  •haret.  Cook,  author  of 
Cook  on  ConontkMis.qiieatioDs  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  tyatein.  Othermemben  of  the  bar 
ai«ae  ably  Cor  the  vtilhy  and  vahw  of  the  plaa. 
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One  of  the  ends  gained  by  the  use  of  stock  without  par  value 
is  the  abolition  of  the  dollar-marked  stock  certificate  with  its 
assumption  of  a  fixed  and  too  often  purely  fictitious  value. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  stock-selling  schemes  which 
have  drawn  so  much  from  those  who  cannot  afford  the  loss,  have 
owed  most  of  their  effectiveness  to  the  use  of  this  dollar-marked 
stock  certificate.  A  $ioo  share  of  stock  at  $50  sounds  like  a 
bargain.  The  purchaser  should  know,  and  if  he  stops  to  think, 
does  know,  that  the  certificate  marked  $100  may  be  worth  $100 
or  may  be  worth  more  or  less.  He  should  investigate  for  him- 
self and  find  out  the  real  value  of  the  dollar-marked  stock  cer- 
tificate. In  practice  he  usually  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
buys  on  its  face  value  and  is  deceived. 

To  avoid  these  frauds  on  the  public,  and  to  provide  a  share 
that  would  truthfully  represent  the  corporate  interests  of  those 
who  own  it,  the  plan  of  no-par- value  stock  was  devised — a  stock 
that  has  no  dollar  value  printed  on  the  stock  certificate  and  that 
only  purports  to  entitle  the  holder  to  a  certain  fractional  inter- 
est in  the  enterprise.  The  stock  may  be  worth  much  or  little, 
but  on  the  face  of  the  certificate  it  only  claims  to  represent  a 
definite  but  unvalued  interest  in  the  corporation. 

§  134.    History 

It  is  probable  that  the  theory  of  no-par-value  shares  origi- 
nated with  the  so-called  "founders'  shares''  that  are  commonly 
used  in  English  promotions  to  represent  the  si>eculative  and 
contingent  interests  in  their  enterprises.  These  have  been 
described  elsewhere.* 

In  the  matter  of  authorizing  no-par-value  stock,  New  York 
was  the  pioneer.  The  plan  was  first  agitated  before  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  many  years  ago,  and  a  committee 
report  made  early  in  1892  suggested  capital  stock  without  money 


i  i  1x6. 
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denomination.  Fifteen  years  after  this,  in  1907,  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee,  consisting  of  Victor  Morawetz,  Francis  L. 
Stetson,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  and  later,  Louis  Marshall,  drafted 
a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  New  York  l^islature  that  same 
year.  Unfortunately,  this  was  vetoed.  The  same  bOl,  with 
some  changes,  was  brought  up  again  and  passed  April  15,  1912. 
Since  then  it  has  been  in  continuous  eflfect  in  New  York,  and 
many  solid  corporations  have  been  incorporated  and  authorized 
to  issue  this  kind  of  stock. 

§  135.    Present  Status 

The  growth  of  no-par- value  stock  issuance  in  the  country  at 
large  is  evidenced  by  the  following  schedule  showing  which 
states  have  followed  New  York  and  when  each  authorized  the 
issuance  of  shares  of  no  par  value: 

1916  Maryland 

191 7  California,  Delaware,  and  Maine 
X918  Virginia 

191 9  Slinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ohio 

1920  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia, 

and  Wisconsin 

1921  Alabama,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan, 

Missouri,    North   Carolina,    Oklahoma,    Utah,    and 
Virginia 

At  the  present  time  stock  with  no  par  value  is  being  used  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  important  incoiporations  of  these 
twenty-three  states.  Some  of  the  most  representative  of  these 
no-par-value-stock  corporations  are:  Kennecott  Copper,  Colum- 
bia Graphophone,  Consolidated  Textile,  Cuba  Cane  Sugar, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Loew's  Incorporated,  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation, 
United  Retail  Stores,  Wilson  and  Company,  Inc.,  and  the 
Vanadimn  Corporation.  Almost  every  line  of  business  and 
bdustry  is  represented  among  the  no-par-value-share  corpora- 
tions. 
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Stocks  of  corporations  organized  under  these  statutes  are 
quoted  on  the  Exchange,  side  by  side  with  those  with  a  par  value, 
and  are  dealt  in  without  seeming  discrimination.  The  number 
of  corporations  taking  advantage  of  this  statute  is  increasing,  as 
confidence  in  the  benefits  of  the  no-par-value  stock  is  established.* 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  other  states  in  the  Union  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  states  mentioned;  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  progress  made  in  securing  laws  authorizing  stock  with 
no  par  value  in  the  most  important  states  of  the  Union,  and  its 
use  by  corporations  of  unquestioned  solvency  and  business 
repute,  that  this  form  of  stock  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  feature 
of  our  modem  corporate  system. 

§  136.    Judicial  Indorsement 

When  corporations  with  no-par-value  stock  first  sought  per- 
mission to  do  business  in  other  states,  the  authorities  in  several 
states  declined  to  admit  them  on  any  terms. 

In  Kansas  and  Missouri,  the  corporations  rejected  brought 
suit  before  the  supreme  coiu-t  of  each  state,  which  in  both  cases 
decided  in  favor  of  the  corporations  and  issued  a  mandamus 
forcing  the  too  conservative  state  authorities  to  admit  them  to 
do  business  on  the  same  terms  as  other  foreign  corporations. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  decision  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court  are  given  to  show  that  the  legality  of  the  form  is 
unquestionable,  and  that  in  the  highest  courts  of  states  having 
no  such  law  they  have  been  adjudged  absolutely  legal: 

The  defendants  say  that  because  the  shares  of  stock  of  the 
plaintiff  have  no  fixed  or  nominal  par  value  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  officials  of  this  state  to  determine  the  amount  of  annual  fees 
that  the  corporation  should  pay,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  what  the  capital  stock  of  the  plaintiff  is,  without  an 
examination  of  its  assets.  These  objections  arise  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  plaintiff  corporation  is  organized  on  a  plan  that  does  not 


*  a  I  Columbia  Law  Review,  (March,  1921).  P*  278* 
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call  for  a  division  of  its  ci^ital  into  shares,  each  representing  so 
many  dollars  of  capital.  Under  the  plaintiff's  plan  of  organization, 
the  capital  may  be  much  or  little,  and  that  capital  is  not  divided 
into  money  shares,  but  into  fractional  parts. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  solvency  and  bona  fidecapital- 
ization  of  the  i^aintiff  presents  no  imusual  difficulty.  The  fact 
that  the  shares  of  its  stock  have  no  nominal  par  value  is  of  little 
consequence.  Any  prudent  charter  board,  in  determining  whether 
a  foreign  corporation  is  worthy  of  admission  to  do  business  in 
Kansas,  would  attach  little  importance  to  the  nominal  value  of 
its  shares  of  stock,  even  if  they  have  a  nominal  value.  As  in  all 
other  cases,  the  charter  board  should  concern  itself  earnestly  to 
ascertain  the  genuine  capital — those  assets  permanently  devoted 
to  the  corporate  business  as  a  basis  for  its  business  credit,  and 
upon  which  its  hope  of  profits  is  rationally  founded.  .  .  . 

The  defendants  contend  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  such  an 
organization  as  is  called  a  corporation  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  state.  The  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  corporations 
without  capital  stock  and  without  shares  of  stock  are  not  new; 
•  they  are  as  old  as  corporations  themselves,  and  have  existed  in 
England  and  in  this  country  for  many  years;  our  constitution 
recognizes  them,  and  we  have  laws  for  their  control  and  govern- 
ment.* 

In  Missouri  the  same  situation  arose,  was  referred  to  the 
courts,  and  was  decided  in  the  same  way. 

In  a  few  states  the  authorities  may  still  decline  to  admit  for- 
eign corporations  with  no-par-value  shares  to  do  business,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  courts  of  these  states  would  compel  them 
to  reverse  any  such  adverse  position. 

§  137.    General  Characteristics 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  laws 
that  authorize  shares  with  no  par  value: 

I.  Authorization  may  be  secured  upon  organization  by 
charter  provision,  or  by  amendment  of  an  existing  charter.  This 
latter  method  facilitates  reoi:ganization. 


*  Pttioleum  Co.  y.  State  Charter  Board,  xos  Kaas.  t6z. 
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2.  The  privilege  is  generally  limited  to  what  are  termed  in 
New  York  '^business  corporations,"  that  is,  corporations  organ- 
ized for  mining,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  ventures.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  such  shares  should  not  be  issued 
by  public  utility  corporations,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  done  and 
is  not  authorized  in  any  of  the  more  important  states. 

^.  The  statutes  provide  that  in  all  cases  such  shares  shall  be 
equal  in  all  respects.  This  would  be  the  common  law,  and  it  has 
been  reaflBLrmed  in  each  state  where  a  no-par- value-stock  law  has 
been  enacted.  Each  share  is  equal  in  rights  and  privileges  to 
every  other  share. 

4.  Under  these  equal  rights  and  privileges  any  holding  of 
stock  entitles  the  holder  to  one  vote  for  each  share  held,  to  notice 
of  corporate  meetings,  to  inspection  of  the  corporate  books,  to 
participate  proportionately  in  dividends  after  preferred  dividends 
are  paid,  and  to  share  proportionately  in  the  surplus  after  debts 
are  paid  and  after  the  preferred  stockholders  have  been  paid 
their  principal  and  all  accimaulated  dividends. 

5.  The  certificates  of  shares  with  no  par  value  must  give  the 
niunber  of  shares  to  which  the  holder  is  entitled  and  should  give 
the  whole  number  of  shares  authorized  to  be  issued.  As  the 
shares  have  no  par  value,  it  would  seem  that  the  holder  should 
be  informed  as  to  whether  his  shares  are  each  one-hundredth, 
one-thousandth,  or  one-millionth.  In  New  York  this  informa- 
tion must  be  given  but  in  no  other  state  is  it  compulsory. 

6.  All  the  states  prescribe  some  method  of  fixing  a  selling 
price,  but  there  is  a  curious  diversity  of  methods.  It  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  charter,  but  this  is  objectionable,  as  one 
advantage  of  stock  without  par  value  is  that  the  corporation  may 
sell  it  for  any  price  it  will  bring,  and  under  this  plan  any  change 
in  price  would  require  an  amendment  of  the  charter.  Another 
plan  is  to  have  the  price  fixed  by  the  directors,  and  sometimes 
this  must  be  authorized  or  confirmed  at  a  majority  meeting  of 
the  stockholders.  In  some  states  the  stockholders  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  may  fix  the  price. 
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7.  The  organization  tax  varies.  In  most  of  the  states  the 
tax  on  organization  is  computed  by  assmning  that  each  no-par- 
value  share  has  a  par  value  of  $100. 

8.  Another  problem  has  been  to  fix  a  valuation  of  the  stock  in 
a  corporation  having  shares  with  no  par  value,  for  the  purpose 
of  annual  taxation.  In  New  York  the  rule  is  to  take  the  out- 
standing preferred  stock  at  its  par  value  and  add  the  actual  sales 
price  of  all  no*par* value  shares  that  have  been  sold.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  same  rule  holds.  Generally,  in  assessing  taxes  the 
no-par-value  shares  are  arbitrarily  considered  to  be  worth  $100 
each.  If  a  corporation  issuing  such  shares  desires  to  do  business 
in  another  state,  its  no-par-value  shares  are  generally  treated 
as  if  they  were  $100  shares. 

9.  In  only  a  few  states  is  any  provision  made  for  preferred 
stock  without  par  value.  Instead,  where  provision  is  made  for 
the  issuance  of  preferred  stock  it  is  usually  also  provided  that 
such  stock  shall  be  of  specified  par  value  and  shall  likewise  be 
{deferred  in  distribution  of  assets.  In  such  case  the  preferred 
stock  has  preference  in  assets  over  any  no-par-value  stock.  No 
good  reason  exists  why  preferred  stock  i^ould  not  be  issued 
without  par  value.  If  the  preference  is  as  to  amount  of  dividend 
paid  it  could  be  expressed  as  so  many  dollars  a  share  instead  of 
being  expressed  as  a  percentage. 

§  138.    When  Shares  Without  Par  Value  Are  Used 

When  a  partnership  is  incorporated,  and  stock  is  issued  to 
the  new  members  of  the  firm  m  exchange  for  the  appraised  value 
of  the  partnership  assets,  there  would  be  no  object  in  issuing 
an3rthing  but  the  usual  par  value  stock.  In  organizing  a  bank 
or  other  moneyed  institution,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
no-par-value  stock,  even  if  the  state  laws  permitted.  In  any 
other  business  where  each  share  is  to  be  paid  for  in  full  at  its  par 
value,  the  usual  stock  would  answer. 

The  most  obvious  case  in  which  to  utilize  no-par-value  stock 
is  where  a  corporation  is  organized  to  undertake  some  speculative 
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venture,  such  as  a  patent,  a  mine,  or  a  real  estate  development. 
In  such  case  preferred  stock  might  be  issued  for  any  actual  cash 
that  was  invested,  and  then  no-par-value  stock  be  issued  to 
represent  the  contingent  or  possible  interests  of  the  promoters. 
This  would  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  invention,  the  mine,  or 
other  opportunity,  and  would  only  give  the  holders  an  interest 
in  future  profits.  If  sold  to  outsiders,  it  would  be  sold  as  an 
unvalued  share  in  future  profits,  and  would  represent  merely  a 
business  chance  without  any  untrue  statement  that  it  repre- 
sented $ioo,  or  $50,  or  other  definite  amount. 

In  various  mercantile  or  manufacturing  ventures,  where 
management,  business  skill,  salesmanship,  and  ability  to  make 
the  most  of  opportunity  count  for  more  than  tangible  capital, 
shares  representing  only  a  proportionate  interest  in  the  intangi- 
bles could  be  issued  to  those  who  furnished  these  qualities; 
while  for  any  actual  cash  or  values,  preferred  stock  in  Uie  usual 
form  could  be  issued. 

It  will  be  found  on  analysis  that  most  business  ventijres 
require  two  essential  things.  They  must  have  (i)  the  use  of 
capital  and  (2)  the  application  of  business  skill  and  initiative  in 
varying  degrees.  Thus,  in  probably  a  majority  of  business 
enterprises  we  have: 

1.  The  investment  interest  of  those  who  have  paid  in  cash 

and  whose  investment  is  properly  represented  by  full- 
paid  stock. 

2.  The  contingent  interest  of  those  who  have  devised  and 

promoted  the  enterprise  and  who  probably  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management. 

For  many  years  past  those  who  have  contrived  or  originated 
the  corporate  plans,  or  who  have  undertaken  the  management, 
have  always  felt  that  if  successful  they  deserved  some  reward  for 
their  business  initiative  over  and  above  the  return  on  any  per- 
sonal cash  investment  they  may  have  made.  This  has  seemed 
but  fair  and  has  usually  resulted  in  issues  of  conunon  stock  that 
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really  represented  only  this  contingent  or  residuary  interest  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  use  of  stock  without  par  value,  justly 
and  without  unfairness  to  anyone,  recognizes  and  provides  for 
those  whose  ability  and  industry  makes  the  venture  successful. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  suggested,  there  are  mergers  and 
reorganizations  in  which  there  are  nearly  always  interests  that 
can  be  represented  more  faidy  by  stock  without  par  value  than 
in  any  other  way* 
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NO-PAR-VALUE  SHARES— ADVANTAGES 

§  139.    Contingent  Interests  Fairly  Represented 

In  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  June,  1913,  Victor  Morawetz, 
one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  who  drafted  the  New  York 
statute,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

The  policy  of  the  New  York  statute  is  sound.  It  recognizes 
that  shares  in  a  corporation  represent  only  aliquot  interests  in 
its  capital,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  that  their  nominal  or  par 
value  is  no  indication  of  their  actual  value  or  of  the  actual  capital 
of  the  corporation.  It  requires  the  amoimt  of  the  actual  capital  of 
a  corporation  formed  under  the  law  to  be  stated  in  the  certificate  of 
incorporation,  and  imposes  a  severe  penalty  upon  the  directors  in 
case  of  the  creation  of  indebtedness  before  receiving  the  prescribed 
capital.  Thus  it  furnishes  to  creditors  and  to  the  public  generally  a 
measure  of  protection  greater  than  that  furnished  by  the  generally 
prevailing  incorporation  laws. 

The  use  of  the  share  without  par  value  simplifies  the  cor- 
poration organization  in  that  the  actual  investment  may  be 
represented  by  preferred  stock  of  par  value  and  possibly  a 
bond  issue,  while  the  contingent  interest  in  the  profits  is  repre- 
sented by  the  no-par-value  shares.  If  the  business  is  successful 
so  as  to  yield  returns  over  and  above  the  agreed  compensation 
to  the  holders  of  preferred  stock,  those  who  have  managed  it  so 
well  receive  an  adequate  reward  in  dividends  on  their  no-par- 
value  shares.  If  it  does  not  succeed  so  well,  the  shares  being  of 
no  published  value,  a  failure  to  pay  adequate  dividends  is  not 
so  much  to  the  public  discredit  of  the  corporation. 

§  X40.    Exchange  for  Property 

The  use  of  no-par-value  stock  avoids  the  cliunsy  and  of  ttimes 
fraudulent  issue  of  stock  for  property  to  make  it  full-paid.    Even 
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where  the  directors  are  conscientious  about  contracts,  patents, 
etc.,  oflFered  in  exchange  for  common  stock,  the  transaction  does 
not  look  well  on  the  corporate  records  and  really  requires  a 
false  statement  on  the  books.  The  methods  by  which  treasury 
stock  issued  for  property  of  uncertain  value  was  made  full- 
paid  on  the  books  have  alwajrs  been  an  embarrassment  to  the 
conscientious  accountant.^ 

§  141.    Prevention  of  Fraudulent  Stock  Sales 

The  use  of  shares  without  par  value  prevents  frauds  on 
conunon  people  by  treasury  stock  being  sold  below  par.  As 
already  stated,  the  public  have  always  been  deceived  by  this 
procedure,  feeling  that  stock  marked  $100  must  in  some  way 
be  worth  $100,  and  that  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  discoimt  they 
were  being  let  in  on  the  ground  floor. 

Another  cardinal  advantage  would  be  that  of  forcing  the  pros- 
pective investor  to  examine  the  real  value  of  stock,  and  not  be 
deluded  into  thinking  that  there  is  some  necessary  connection 
between  the  par  value  and  the  real  intnnsic  value.* 

The  creation  of  shares  without  par  value  has  the  advantage 
of  truthfulness.  It  makes  no  claims  to  represent  anything  but 
the  right  to  a  proportional  share  in  the  net  profits  of  the  cor- 
poration, if  any,  and  in  event  of  dissolution,  to  share  in  like 
proportion  in  any  division  of  the  net  assets. 

§  142.    Corporate  Records  Are  Simplified 

Issues  of  shares  having  no  par  value  are  true  to  the  facts 
and  true  on  the  corporate  records.  With  such  stock,  what  is 
received  is  entered  on  the  books  just  as  it  is  paid,  and  in  neither 
the  accounts  nor  the  statements  made  is  there  deception  or 
stultification.  No  question  of  overcapitalization  or  under- 
capitalization can  arise. 


>See  Ch.  XIII.  "Treasury  Stock";  also  Book  III.  Ch.  XI.  "Capital  Stock  Without  Par 
Vaiae.'* 

*  I  Dewing  on  Pioan.  Policy  of  Corp..  p.  14. 
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The  use  of  no-par-value  shares  involves  no  accounting  diffi- 
culties. The  object  is  to  simplify  and  make  possible  the  issu- 
ance of  stock  to  represent  contingent  or  speculative  interests  in 
the  business.  This  simplicity  and  directness  is  shown  by  the 
straightforward  and  comprehensible  entries  for  its  issuance. 

In  recording  stock  of  no  par  value  on  the  books  and  setting  up 
values  in  the  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities,  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  difficulties  are  presented.  The  capital  account  should 
reflect  the  value  at  which  the  stock  was  issued — ^whether  for  cash, 
property  or  services.  The  only  other  account  representing  a 
measure  of  value  in  the  outstanding  stock,  outside  of  certain  reserve 
accounts,  would  be  the  surplus  account.  In  my  opinion  this  ac- 
cotmt  should  at  all  times  represent  undistributed  net  earnings  of 
the  corporation.* 

§  143.    Stock  Certificates  Are  Not  Deceptive 

Neither  creditors  nor  purchasers  of  stock  can  be  deceived  by 
no-par-value  stock.  The  stock  certificates  do  not  claim  to 
represent  anything  except  an  interest  in  the  company  and  its 
possible  profits.  On  the  books  of  the  company  there  is  no  ficti- 
tious capital,  and  creditors  know  that  what  they  have  to  look 
to  is  only  the  par  value  received  for  preferred  stock,  plus  any 
amount  of  cash  or  property  actually  paid  on  the  no-par-value 
stock;  that  is,  the  real  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  shown 
by  true  entries  of  the  actual  sales  receipts. 

§  144.    Stock  May  Be  Sold  at  Any  Price 

Stock  without  par  value  may  be  sold  at  any  desired  price. 
After  the  purchaser  has  paid  the  agreed  price  he  cannot  be 
involved  in  any  liability.  The  sale  at  a  low  price  does  not  dis^ 
credit  the  corporation  nor  does  it  deceive  the  buyer. 

§  145.    Mergers  and  Reorganizations  Are  Simplified 

The  use  of  no-par-value  shares  facilitates  mergers  and  reor- 
ganizations.   When  the  great  combinations  were  formed  they 

*  p.  H.  Hurdman,  "Capital  Stock  of  No  Par  Value."  Journal  of  Acamniancy,  October,  19x9. 
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were  usually  planned  so  that  actual  assets  were  shown  by  the 
preferred  stock  or  bonds  of  the  combination  and  the  common 
stock  represented  only  the  expectation  of  profits.  Now  this 
same  result  can  be  secured  much  more  accurately  by  the  issue 
of  preferred  stock  and  bonds  in  conjimction  with  the  issue  of 
stock  having  no  par  value;  and  the  excessive  capitalization  and 
deceptive  issues  of  common  stock  that  characterized  the  old 
system  are  avoided. 

§  146.    Disadvantages 

So  far,  the  plan  seems  to  have  met  general  favor  among 
th(>se  who  are  using  the  corporate  form  for  legitimate  business 
and  who  do  not  desire  to  take  advantage  of  ignorant  investors. 

Practice  so  far  seems  to  have  developed  no  material  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  no-par-value  share  by  the  ordinary  corporation. 
In  some  cases  the  shares  may  be  more  difficult  to  sell  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  carry  no  dollar  indication  of  their  value,  or  they  may 
be  unacceptable  because  of  then:  novelty,  or  they  may  be  found 
objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  taxation.  All  these  things 
are  to  be  considered.^ 

That  the  law  should  work  smoothly  in  practice  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  originally  drafted  by  a  committee  composed 
of  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  to  meet  a 
specific  need  and  to  avoid  certain  specific  corporate  ills.  Its 
use  has  been  entirely  optional.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the 
business  world  on  its  merits.  It  has  been  extensively  used  and 
no  serious  objections  have  developed.  It  is  not  unjustifiable  to 
assume  that  the  plan  is  successful  and  that  stock  with  no  par 
value  will  hereafter  be  a  permanent  and  esteemed  feature  of 
our  corporate  law  and  practice. 


« 2  Pmannng  an  Bnterpriae,  by  H.  R.  Coayngton,  p.  395- 
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NO-PAR-VALUE  SHARES— PROCEDURE 

§  147.    Authorization  for  Issue  of  No-Par-Value  Shares 

The  authorization  of  shares  without  par  value  is  a  matter 
of  state  regulation,  and  there  is  some  diversity  in  the  statutes 
of  the  states  that  have  legislated  on  the  subject.  New  York  was 
the  first  state  to  pass  such  laws,  and  the  laws  on  the  subject 
there  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested  by  usage  than  in  other 
states.  Such  defects  as  developed  in  the  law  have  been  corrected 
by  amendment.  A  simraiary  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
New  York  legislation  is  given  below  :* 

(Section  19.)  Upon  formation  or  reorganization,  any  busi- 
ness corporation  may  provide  for  the  issuance  of  unvalued  shares 
(other  than  preferred  shares)  without  any  nominal  or  par  value, 
by  stating: 

1.  The  number  of  shares  that  may  be  issued,  and  if  any 

stock  is  preferred,  the  preferences,  with  the  amount, 
character,  and  par  value  of  such  preferred  stock,  which 
shall  be  $5  or  some  multiple  of  $5  up  to  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100. 

2.  The  amount  of  capital  which  it  will  use  in  conducting  its 

business.  This  must  be  not  less  than  $500  and  not  less 
than  the  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock,  plus  $5  or 
some  multiple  of  $5  for  every  share  of  other  (unvalued) 
stock. 

Each  share  of  unvalued  stock  must  be  equal  and  each  certifi- 
cate shall  have  written  or  printed  thereon  the  number  of  im- 


» stock  Corpoiation  Law  (Consol.  Laws,  Ch.  59).  ai  amended  by  Ch.  694.  Lawb  of  1921. 
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valued  shares  represented  by  it,  and  the  entire  number  of  sudi 
shares  authorized. 

The  corporation  may  sell  such  unvalued  shares,  (i)  for  such 
consideration  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  charter;  or  (2)  at 
their  fair  market  value,  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors 
as  to  sudi  fair  market  value  bdng  condusive  in  the  absence  of 
fraud;  or  (3)  the  price  may  be  fixed  by  consent  of  two-thirda 
of  each  dass  of  shares  voting  at  a  duly  assembled  stockholders' 
meeting. 

An  imvalued  stod:  so  issued  shall  be  deemed  full-paid  and 
non-assessable. 

(Section  20.)  Such  corporation  shall  not  begin  business  or 
incur  debt  imtil  the  amount  of  capital  stated  in  the  charter 
dial!  have  been  paid  in  money  or  property  at  actual  value. 
Violation  of  this  prohibition  makes  directors  assenting  person- 
ally liable. 

(Section  21.)  The  organization  tax  on  such  corporations 
shall  be  5  cents  on  each  share  of  unvalued  stock.  The  stamp 
transfer  tax  shall  be  2  cents  on  each  share. 

The  use  of  the  unvalued  share  is  of  course  optional,  the  law 
merely  giving  the  right  to  organize  under  its  provisions  if 
desired. 

Few  of  the  other  states  have  passed  as  satisfactory  laws  on 
this  subject  as  the  amended  laws  of  New  York.  Few  states 
have  provided  for  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  capital 
necessary  to  begin  business,  or  have  made  directors  who  begin 
business  personally  liable  if  they  authorize  business  or  the  in- 
curring of  debt  before  the  amoimt  stated  has  actually  been 
paid  in. 

In  a  state  where  the  law  does  not  authorize  corporations  to 
issue  no-par-value  shares,  the  privilege  may  be  secured  by 
organization  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  or  some  other 
state  where  the  statutes  provide  for  its  issuance,  the  corpora- 
tion then  doing  business  in  the  state  which  would  otherwise  be  • 
its  home  state  as  a  foreign  corporation. 
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§  X48.    Oisvdzatioa  Tax  for  Ho-Pttr-Vahte  Shares 

Tbe  oiganizatkm  tax  varies  widely.  In  New  Yoik  the  rate 
is  5  cents  for  each  share  authorized.  This  is  the  same  amount 
that  is  charged  for  shares  of  $100  par  value.  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  also  charge  5  cents  a  share.  In  man^  of  the  states 
the  tax  is  based  on  the  same  theoiy,  and  all  no-par-value  shares 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  of  $100  par  vahie.  This  is  the  case 
in  Alabama,  Delaware,  niinob,  Maryland,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Viiginia.  In  New 
Jeraey  the  organization  tax  is  but  i  cent  a  share. 

§  149.    Vbang  tbe  Selling  Price 

In  fixing  the  selling  price,  these  states  vary  little.  In  New 
York  the  selling  price  may  be  fixed  (i)  by  the  charter,  (2)  by 
the  board  of  directors,  or  (3)  by  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  stockholders  at  a  duly  assembled  meeting. 

In  California  the  selling  price  must  be  fixed  in  the  charter. 
This  destroys  one  valuable  feature,  the  power  to  sell  for  such 
figure  as  can  be  obtained.  It  amounts  to  fixing  a  par  value  for 
the  stock.  In  most  of  the  states  the  law  authorizes  the  directors 
to  act,  or  the  charter  may  authorize  them  to  act,  or  the  stock- 
holders may  authorize  the  board  to  fix  the  selling  price. 

§  150.    Rights  of  Holders  of  Ho-Par-Vahte  Shares 

The  rights  of  holders  of  no-par-value  shares  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  a  holder  of  common  stock,  which  have  already 
been  set  forth  at  some  length. 

§  151.    Rights  When  Preferred  Stock  Is  Ootstuiding 

When  preferred  stock  and  stock  without  par  value  have 
been  issued,  the  preferred  stock  takes  precedence  in  dividends 
and  in  any  distribution  of  the  assets.    In  such  case  the  no-par- 
value  stock  has  the  same  rights  as  common  stock  would  have 
,  if  there  were  no  shares  without  par  value. 


>  See  Ch.  XVn. ''Stockfaoldcn.'' 
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In  event  of  liquidation*  after  the  prefened  stodc  has 
been  paid  in  full  and  all  accumulated  di%idaids  have  been  satis- 
fied, if  any  assets  remain  they  are  either  surplus  profits  or  else 
a^>ital  contiibutions  from  no-par>\'aIue  stock*  and  whidiever 
k  the  case,  the  holders  of  the  no-par-N'alue  stock  are  entitled 
each  to  his  proportionate  share.  If  no  preference  as  to  assets 
is  given  preferred  stock,  the  holders  of  no-par-vafaie  shares 
would  be  entitled  to  an  interest  in  assets  prc^x^rtionate  to  the 
amount  actually  paid  in  on  such  shares.  If  there  were  surplus 
profits  above  the  par  vahie  of  the  prefened  stock  and  above  the 
accumulated  dividends  to  preferred  stockholders,  the  suiplus 
profits  would  be  divided  among  the  holdeis  of  the  no-par-value 
shares. 

§  15a.    Certificates  of  No-Pu-Value  Stock 

The  New  YoA  statute  prescribes  that  **every  certificate  for 
such  shares  without  nonnal  or  par  value  shall  ha\-e  plainly 
written  or  printed  on  its  face  the  number  of  sudi  shares  which 
it  represents,  and  no  such  certificate  shall  e]q[>ress  any  normal 
or  par  value  of  such  shares,  or  express  any  rate  of  dividend  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  any  normal  or  par  value.'* 

Unfortunately,  the  other  states  that  have  adopted  the  plan 
have  failed  to  make  similar  provision.  In  practice  it  is  probable 
that  where  such  stock  is  issued,  the  number  of  shares  authorized 
would  be  printed  plainly  on  the  certificate,  otherwise  the  pur- 
chaser would  not  know  what  fractional  interest  in  the  profits  he 
was  bu}ring. 

If  1,000  shares  are  issued  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
pay  dividends  of  $8  a  share  on  the  no-par-value  shares,  for  the 
corporation  to  make  surplus  profits  (above  anything  required 
to  pay  preferred  dividends)  of  $8,000;  labile  if  there  were 
10,000  shares  of  no-par-value  stock,  it  would  take  $80,000  to 
pay  the  same  dividend. 

In  other  words,  each  share  of  unvalued  stock  means  merely 
a  fractional  interest  in  future  profits,  and  the  more  there  are 
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the  smaller  the  fraction;    hence  the  purchaser  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  just  what  the  fractional  interest  will  be. 

§  153.    Annual  Taxation  for  Domestic  Corporations 

For  purposes  of  taxation,  the  usual  plan  is  to  account  that 
each  no-par-value  share  has  a  par  value  of  $ioo.  In  New  York 
the  income  tax  applies  to  all  corporations  alike  and  the  character 
of  stock  issued  is  immaterial.  In  New  Jersey  the  annual  tax 
is  3  cents  a  share  up  to  20,000  shares,  above  that  the  tax  de- 
creases to  2^2  mills  for  all  above  50,000  shares.  In  Colorado, 
for  taxation  purposes,  shares  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  par  value 
of  $1  each.  In  Maine,  5  mills  for  each  share,  with  a  minimum 
of  $10. 

§  154.    Taxation  When  Operating  in  Other  States 

When  corporations  with  shares  without  par  value  tmder- 
take  to  operate  as  foreign  corporations  in  states  other  than  the 
state  of  incorporation,  they  are  usually  treated  as  if  the  no- 
par-value  shares  were  shares  for  $100.  In  a  few  states  they 
have  been  refused  recognition.  In  Missouri  and  Kansas,  as 
already  stated,  stdt  was  brought,  and  the  courts  decided  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  do  business  without  discrimination.* 
Curiously  enough,  each  of  these  states  has  within  the  past  year 
authorized  the  incorporation  of  corporations  w'th  no-par-value 
stock.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present  time  South  Carolina  and 
Washington  are  the  only  states  where  authority  to  do  business 
would  be  refused  to  a  corporation  with  no-par-value  shares. 

§  155.    Preferred  No-Par-Value  Stock 

In  issuing  preferred  stock  without  par  value,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  not  only  the  preference  in  dividends,  but  also  what 
preferences,  if  any,  preferred  stock  is  to  have  in  case  of  liqui- 
dation. If  no  preference  is  given  in  case  of  liquidation,  the 
preferred  share  and  the  conunon  share  would  participate  on  the 


•See  1136. 
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same  basis  in  whatever  assets  remained  after  pa3ang  all  debts. 
The  preference  in  dividends  would  have  to  be  stated  in  dollars 
and  not  as  a  percentage. 

§  156.    Accotrnting  Entries^ 

If  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  having  a  par  value  is 
issued,  it  is  issued  for  its  face  value  and  the  amount  is  credited 
to  a  capital  stock  accoimt.  If  stock  without  par  value  is  issued 
the  amount  received,  whatever  it  may  be — cash,  property,  or 
services — ^is  likewise  credited  to  a  capital  stock  account.  Any 
profits  made  go  to  the  capital  or  surplus  account,  increase  the 
value  of  the  outstanding  stock,  and  represent  the  amount 
available  for  dividends. 

As  the  amoimt  received  from  the  sale  of  no-par-value  stock 
may  vary,  successive  sales  may  change  the  value  of  all  the  no- 
par-value  stock  outstanding.  For  example,  if  1,000  shares  were 
sold  at  $10  per  share,  and  then  a  year  later  i,oqo  more  shares 
were  sold  for  $20  per  share,  there  would  be  outstanding  2,000 
shares.  Then  ignoring  any  profits  or  losses  resulting  from  opera- 
tions, this  stock  would  be  worth  $15  per  share.  Then  two  years 
later,  in  time  of  depression,  if  the  corporation  were  compelled ' 
to  sell  3,000  shares  for  $5  a  share,  there  would  be  outstanding 
6,000  shares  worth  $7.50  each. 

In  like  manner  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  corporation  cause 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  stock.  Thus,  if  3,000  shares  were 
sold  for  $45,000  but  in  managing  the  business  one-third  of  the 
assets  were  lost,  the  outstanding  stock  would  be  worth  but 
$10  a  share. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  just  as  true  for  stock  with  a  par  value. 
Its  book  value  changes  with  every  change  in  the  net  worth  of 
the  business.  These  changes  are  not  so  easily  seen  as  in  the 
case  of  no-par-value  stock,  because  obscured  by  the  fixed  and 
meaningless  par  value. 


«See  Book  m,  Ch.  XI,  "Capital  Stock  Without  Par  Value.'* 
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§  157.    Valuing  No-Par-Value  Shares 

When  for  purposes  of  paying  taxes  or  for  any  other  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  no-par-value  shares,  it 
may  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  net  worth  of  the  corporate 
business,  and  deducting  from  it  the  face  value  of  any  preferred 
or  common  stock  with  par  value,  and  any  preferred  stock 
without  face  value  entitled  to  a  specific  amount  on  liquidation, 
and  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  entire  niunber  of  no-par- 
value  shares  outstanding.  The  result  will  equal  the  book  value 
of  each  share  at  the  time.  If  new  stock  is  to  be  sold  at  any  time, 
it  would  not  ordinarily  be  sold  at  less  than  the  book  value  of 
the  stock  already  outstanding. 
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Part  IV— Corporate  Control 

CHAPTER  XVII 

STOCKHOLDERS 

§  158.    General 

An  investor  in  a  corporate  enterprise  becomes  a  stockholder 
or  shareholder.  He  may  become  a  stockholder  either  by  original 
subscription  or  later  by  buying  stock  from  a  stockholder  or 
from  the  corporation. 

The  shareholders  are  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  operation 
of  the  corporate  property  and  franchises,  and  their  shares  actually 
represent  undivided  interests  in  the  corporate  enterprises.  The 
corporation  has  the  legal  title  to  all  the  properties  acquired  and 
appurtenant;  but  it  holds  them  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  hold  the  capital  stock.  They  appoint  the  persons  to 
manage  its  affairs,  they  have  the  right  to  share  in  surplus  earnings 
and,  after  dissolution,  they  have  the  right  to  have  the  assets  re- 
duced to  money  and  to  have  them  ratably  distributed.  Each  share 
represents  a  distinct  interest  in  the  whole  of  the  corporate  prop- 
erty.* 

In  the  active  affairs  of  the  corporation  the  stockholders 
occupy  a  position  of  minor  importance.  They  own  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  and,  through  that  ownership,  the  corpora- 
tion itself  with  all  its  belongings.  Their  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  their  management  of  its  affairs  is,  however,  indirect 
and  somewhat  removed.  The  profits  of  the  business  belong  to 
them,  but  its  actual  management  and  the  general  control  of  the 


>  In  n  Bitmioo,  150  N.  Y.  i  (1896). 
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corporation  are  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  with  whom  the 
stockholders,  either  individually  or  collectively,  cannot  directly 
interfere. 

The  functions  of  stockholders  are  exceedingly  limited.  The 
theory  of  a  coiporation  is  that  stockholders  shall  have  all  the 
profits,  but  shall  turn  over  the  complete  management  of  the  enter- 
prise to  their  representatives  and  agents,  called  directors.  Accord- 
ingly there  is  litde  for  the  stockholders  to  do  beyond  electing 
directors,  making  by-laws,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  capital 
stock,  authorizing  amendments  to  the  charter,  and  dissolving  the 
corporation.' 

§  159.    Functions 

As  already  intimated,  the  functions  of  the  stockholders  are 
few  and  simple.  They  assemble  once  a  year  in  annual  meeting 
to  listen  to  reports,  elect  directors,  and  discuss  the  general 
affairs  of  the  company.  On  rare  occasions  they  are  assembled 
for  particular  action  in  special  meeting.  If  the  charter  is  to  be 
amended,  they  are  usually  required  to  act.  If  all  the  assets  of 
the  corporation  are  to  be  sold,  they  must  generally  be  called 
upon  to  sanction  the  proceeding.  In  some  states  their  consent 
is  required  to  validate  corporate  mortgages.  They  would  act 
on  any  proposed  liquidation  of  the  corporation.  By  charter 
provisions,  their  consent  may  be  necessary  to  other  proposed 
action.  One  other  most  important  function  pertains  to  the 
stockholders:  the  right  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  the  by-laws. 

The  active  connection  of  the  stockholder  with  his  corpora- 
tion is,  under  normal  conditions,  limited  to  the  functions 
specified.  The  further  control  and  direction  of  the  corporate 
organization  and  its  property  and  business  are  left  entirely  to 
the  directors  he  has  elected. 

§  160.    Rights 

The  rights  of  stockholders  discussed  in  the  present  chapter 
are  those  general  rights  which  are  incident  to  the  ownership  of 


«  3  Cook  on  Corp..  i  708;  see  also  I  711. 
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common  stx)ck  in  a  stock  corporation.  The  holders  of  preferred 
stock  have  all  these  same  rights — in  addition  to  their  special 
rights — ^unless  denied,  varied,  or  restricted  by  the  terms  of 
issue. 

Every  stockholder  has  the  right  to  transfer  stock  freely,  to 
have  his  name  appear  as  that  of  a  stockholder  upon  the  stock 
books  of  the  company,  and,  when  his  stock  is  full-paid,  to  have 
a  stock  certificate.  In  addition,  the  ordinary  individual  rights 
of  a  holder  of  stock  are: 

1.  To  be  notified  of  and  participate  in  aU  stockholders' 

meetings  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  usually,  for  each 
share  of  stock  standing  in  his  name  upon  the  books  of 
the  corporation,  to  cast  one  vote  at  any  election  of 
directors  or  upon  any  question  that  may  come  before 
such  meeting. 

2.  To  share,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  owned, 

in  all  dividends  declared  on  the  common  stock,  and  to 
subscribe  in,  like  proportion  for  any  increase  of  the 
capital  stock. 

3.  In  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  to  share 

in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  owned  in  any 
assets  remaining  after  the  corporate  debts  and  obliga- 
tions have  been  paid. 

4.  To  inspect  the  corporate  books  and  accounts. 

These  rights  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  sections  which 
follow. 

§  161.    (i)  Notice  of  Meetings  and  Voting 

As  a  matter  of  common  or  statutory  law  the  stockholder  is 
entitled  to  due  notice  of  all  stockholders'  meetings.  If  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  is  specified  in  the  by-laws,  this  in  itself 
b  presumed  to  be  notice  to  the  stockholder,  and  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  receive  a  personal  or  mail  notice  and  is  for  this 
reason  not  present,  does  not  afiFect  the  validity  of  such  meeting. 
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But  Tbere.  as  in  Xev  Yofk.  the  statute  regmres  pabficatioD  of 
tlie  DOtioe  of  the  arrnial  meeting,  or  vliere  the  bv-lavs  provide 
horn  uofOct  «gial:  be  ghrcn.  tlie  statute  ch*  the  br-lavs  must  be 
oDcripScd  whi  iislesB  wah-ed  bv  aB  erf  the  stockbc'jdeis. 

Unless  tit^jBtadr  denied  in  scane  vay,  cvexy  stxxkholder. 
vbetber  bis  stxick  be  cxmmon.  pflefaied.  or  fyrrial  has  the 
rig^  to  pardc^te  in  and  vote  at  all  TnfrfiTig?>  of  stockholdeis. 
UsoaliT  he  h  entztkd  to  cast'  ooe  vote  on  aH  Tnatters  passed 
upon  at  stockhoideTs*  meeting?  for  each  share  of  stock  standing 
in  his  name  iqxm  the  bodLs  of  the  coiporation — a  light  secured 
to  him  in  a  majority  of  the  states  b>'  opres  statute  provision. 
In  other  states  the  rigbt.  if  desired,  should  be  de£nite!\'  set 
forth  and  secured  b\'  proper  provision  in  the  charter  or  b^'-bws. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  common  law  prevails,  under  vhich  every 
stockholder  k  entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  mattexs  passed  upon 
by  the  stockholdeis,  r^ardles  of  the  amount  of  stock  he  holds.* 

If  the  statutes  make  no  pro\'ision  as  to  voting,  the  matter 
may  be  regulated  by  either  charter  or  b\'-laws.  In  some  few 
states,  as  in  Washington  and  Maine,  {he  statutes  cijHessly 
authorize  such  regulation  by  the  by-laws.  In  others,  as  in 
Omnecticut,  Delaware,  Xew  Josey,  and  Xevada,  the  statutes 
pio\-ide  the  method  that  shall  be  followed  in  voting  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  b}-  charter  or  by-laws.  In  these  states  it 
is  possible  to  deprive  entirely  certain  rla.sses  of  stock  of  the 
voting  power.  It  is  not  unusual  to  pTo\~ide  that  preferred 
stxk  «^hal1  have  no  vote  where  the  holders  of  the  common  stock 
are  the  active  stockholders  and  the  preferred  stock  rqHesents 
investments  by  outsiders.  In  California  the  statute  forbids  any 
such  denial  of  voting  power. 

The  statutes  usually  prescribe  that  voting  at  dections  of 
directors  shall  be  by  ballot.  \Kli«e  no  special  method  of  voting 
is  prtsaibed  by  statutes,  charter,  or  by-laws,  it  may  be  b3*  call 
of  roll,  by  ballot,  or  by  any  other  method  that  will  properiy 
axKl  legally  indicate  the  sense  of  the  meeting.    If  all  are  agreed, 

•Tartar  t.  Gtwrndid.  14  S.  J.  U  joa  ulMI- 
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it  is  always  pennissible  to  instruct  the  secretary  to  cast  the 
single  ballot  of  the  meeting  for  the  election  of  specified  candi- 
dates for  directors,  or  for  or  against  any  other  measure  properly 
before  the  meeting. 

As  between  the  corporation  and  its  members,  the  right  to 
vote  and  usually  also  the  nimiber  of  votes  a  stockholder  is 
entitled  to  cast  are  determined  by  the  stock  books  of  the  cor- 
poration.^  The  possession  or  non-possession  of  a  stock  certifi- 
cate is  immaterial,  as  the  right  to  vote  is  evidenced  positively 
by  the  record  of  the  stock  books. 

The  right  to  vote  by  proxy  is  generally  given  by  express 
provision  of  either  the  statutes  or  by-laws,  though  in  some 
states  the  right  is  secured  by  constitutional  provision.  It  did 
not  exist  at  common  law.* 

Trustees  may  vote  upon  the  stock  held  in  their  names  as 
trustees.  An  executor  or  administrator  may  vote  upon  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  estate  even  though  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  deceased  party.  In  the  absence  of  disagreement,  any 
partner  may  vote  stock  standing  in  the  partnership  name.  A 
corporation  holding  stock  of  another  corporation  may  vote  such 
stock  through  duly  authorized  agents.  A  receiver  usuaUy  votes 
stock  in  his  possession.  When  stock  is  held  jointly  or  in  com- 
mon, as  in  the  case  of  a  partnership  or  where  there  are  two  or 
more  trustees  or  executors,  all  must  agree  on  the  vote  or  other- 
wise it  will  be  lost.« 

§  162.    (2)  Dividends  and  Participation  Rights 

Save  when  affected  by  the  issue  of  some  preferred  or  other 
special  stock,  each  stockholder  has  the  right  to  share  in  divi- 
dends with  the  other  stockholders  of  his  corporation  propor- 
tionately to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  he  holds,  and  there 


•  Commonwealth  v.  DaUell.  15a  Pa.  St.  ai7  (1893):  State  v.  Ferris,  4a  Com).  560  (1875); 
lu  n  Argus  Printixig  Co.,  i  N.  D.  434  (1891). 

•  Taylor  ▼.  Griswold.  14  N.  J.  L.  aaa  (1834);  Philips  v.  Wickham.  x  Paige  (N.  Y.)  590 
(1829);  Commonwealth  v.  Bringhurst,  103  Pa.  St.  134  (1883). 

•  Tunis  V.  Hcstonville.  etc..  Co..  149  Pa.  St.  70  (189a). 
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xczseL  he  s«>  '^scrrrrrjtrirja  rd  any  kiad  bi  the  ded^nxiaa  or  tbe 

Hctfier^  ot  pr»&rr»*i  ftod^  "i^iiss  otbcrrae  cipresaZ^w  pro- 
nitxL  ire  «:t;^Je?f  rs.  any  year  to  pajTzerLt  oc  tair  f^tiemd 
#£var3ccrfa  before  ary  crvBiiec^  are  paid  tbe  cocrxn  stocky 
ai:^  vstertAZZtz.  aa  §r>xi  as  tbe  axurcia  strxk  bas  recehrcii  an 
er7::al  ^^/vutz/i.  tc  p&rtfidp&ve  trpsiZj  with  tbe  ccci3r:a  strxk 
ia  ar.7  r:r:ber  -itrjittjis  otciarcii  in  tbat  year,'  Uhjcs*  ocbcr- 
w»e  eipretiiy  prT/i'iefi-  rirrxieuii  ca  prcferrerf  «to«dk  are  cuma- 
IkTs-f^.  zrA  r^irr^xJl  'ff-r/ictyfa  oc  pmemd  strxk  and  aZ  arrears 
eoftt  he  pairi  rjficrt  ^rAtuis  may  be  paid  on  tbe  c-jt-.ttoq 
ftrxi^ 

I:  tbe  capital  ^^yxk  ot  a  cxporatKO  is  hcrastiL  each  stock- 
htjiuiez  has  tbe  rizbt  to  subscribe  for  tbe  new  stock  prcportioii- 
ateiy  to  hi§  iy>>fir4r  01  tbe  oui  <x:t*tarrf".tg  stock.*  'n:::s  if  be 
b>tfis  lo^*^  of  tbe  octstacriisf  strxk  and  tbe  capital  stock  is 
ificreajed.  be  has  tbe  prfvile^  of  sJubscribir:^  foe  ic^ 7  of  tbe  new 
strxk.  Th»  ri>  applies  to  any  actual  increase  of  stock,  bat 
OTA  to  a  sale  of  treasury  stock,  nor  iii^:al:y  to  stock  which  is 
part  rif  tbe  orizinal  capitalization  but  whicb  has  cot  yet  been 
haneAJ*  \L  h^jwrvtr.  this  mJisueri  stCM±  has  bees  he&d  for  a 
a>n*irferab-e  perirxi  r^'  tinse  acd  is  then  issued,  tbe  stockixrUers 
shr/ild  an  have  an  equal  rj^jporturJty  to  subscribe  therefor.a 
Holder^  of  preferred  *trxi  have  the  saine  ri^ts  of  subscription 
as  do  bry^ier*  of  coTr.ir-on  strxk.  unless  expressly  denied  tbexn  by 
tbe  proT.i*ior*s  which  created  tbe  preferred  stock. 

The  right  of  su'v^criptir^  is  sometinies  of  conaderable  vahie, 
as  where  a  new  isrtjLt  of  strxk  is  authorized  at  a  fixed  price  and 
this  prirje  advances  before  tbe  day  of  sale. 


'  ^.^ntten^  r.  Bnek.  »s  P»  9c  77>  'z^t*^  :  SeerSBc  ▼•  H.  F.  Wasi^  Co.  X4X  Ml  SL 

«  f  y^  V  Trwr.  Cc  t  Lj*-.^  V».>t  »-  «-  Ov,  1:5  P^  St.  6t« 
Laiae  ««oce  k/  O-,,  i*  %.  Y.  sjt    :M: 

•  W»7  T.  Arr  O-'-aii*  Ov  V*  S  /  E^  ***  'r^**  :  ESertne  Co.  v. 
Pa.  Sf*.  j:'*    rv-      '-r^.i«*  t.  ^^,-i-^  Zrzar.  Cr,    rM.  S.  Y-  rt?    :5«t  . 

•»  Cr-^r,y  r.  Mxaczo^  'A  f-ac  fce^,  ijo    J^«ri  ;  Arzscr  ▼.  Hcai 

tfifuvr.    ."y-'t 

-^  E>r:,t.-x  C<»  T.  EdaKA  EL  Cou,  JM  Fi.  Sc  sx6  U#Ma. 
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§1^    (3)  IKstributincC. 

Each  stockfaoldtf  is  entitled  to  skan^  equally  in  any  <fis- 
tiibuticm  ot  the  assets  of  the  corporation,  whether  on  final  dis- 
tribati(«  or  on  some  partial  intennediate  dbtiibution.  Under 
whateYtf  proceedings  a  corporation  is  dissolx^ed.  the  general 
rule  holds  that  all  ooiporate  obligations  and  the  expenses  of  the 
proceedings  must  first  be  disdiarged.  and  that  any  remaining 
assets  must  be  distributed  among  the  stodihold^s.  the  same 
rules  applying  as  to  equality  of  paymaat.  of  time,  axKl  of  kind, 
as  in  the  case  of  dividends.^* 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  provision  to  the  contrary, 
common  and  preferred  stock  share  alike  in  the  distribution  of 
assets.^'  If  by  its  terms  preferred  stock  takes  precedence,  it 
must  first  receive  any  assets  available  for  distribution  up  to  its 
full  face  value.  The  common  stock  then  receives  any  remain* 
ing  assets  up  to  its  full  face  value.  If  any  balance  of  assets 
still  ronains,  both  common  and  preferred  stock  partic^>ate 
therein  alike,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided. 

§  x64«    (4)  Inflection  of  Books 

Under  the  common  law  every  stockholder  had  the  right  to 
inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  corporation  in  person  or 
by  agent,  and  to  make  abstracts  or  copies  therefrom  without 
restriction,  save  that  the  examination  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
time  and  for  a  proper  purpose.  This  is  the  rule  in  states  where 
there  is  no  statutory  r^ulation.^^ 

In  some  states  the  statutes  provide  that  a  stockholder  de- 
siring to  examine  the  books  of  account  or  the  records  of  his 
corporation  must,  if  refused,  secure  an  order  of  court  for  such 
examination,  which  wiU  be  granted  only  when  he  shows  some 
good  reason  therefor.i*    This  reason  must  be  substantial  and 


»  a  Cook  on  Coii>>«  1 641* 

n  Coltrmne  v.  Bufldnig  AsUm  ixo  Fed.  Rep.  a8i  (19OX). 

M  RAoger  V.  Champion  Cotton  Pren  Co.,  $1  Fed.  6x  (189a);  Huylar  y.  Crtiin  C«ttlt  Co.. 
40  N.  J.  Bq.  39a  (iMs):  Matter  of  Steinway,  150  N.  Y.  aso  (1800):  Suta  v.  J<«aup  a  Moora 
Paper  Co..  88  AtL  (Del.)  449  (19x3);  Sute  v.  Insurance  Co..  169  Mo.  App.  354  (i9ia). 

»Vamey  y.  Baker.  X94  Mast.  a39  (1907);  Kuhbach  v.  Irving,  etc.  Co.,  aao  Pa.  St,  417 
(1908). 
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most  be  for  the  spcci6c  purpose  of  invest^ting  some  matter 
concemiiig  the  management  ot  the  corpcHatkm  m  wfaidi  his 
r^ts  as  a  stockholder  are  or  may  be  affected  mjiirioasly.i* 

This  restrictioQ  of  the  ri^t  is  not  unreasonaUe.  It  is  obfvi- 
ous  that  it  would  be  impracticaUe  in  a  large  modem  corpora- 
tion with  its  multitude  of  scattered  stockhcMers,  to  allow  these 
to  come  in  at  any  time  and  make  an  examination  of  the  boc^LS. 
The  interference  with  the  r^ular  buaness  wouM  in  itself  be 
intolerable,  but  beyond  this  the  ri^t  might  be  so  used  in  the 
interest  <A  business  competitors  as  to  render  it  destructiye  of  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders  at  large. 

In  some  states  statutes  have  been  passed  whidi  enlarge  the 
stockholders'  usual  ri^t  to  examine  the  corporate  records,  and 
in  a  few  states  the  right  has  been  considerably  extended.  These 
statutes  give  the  stoddxMers  the  ri^t  to  inq)ect  the  corporate 
records  irrespective  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  inspecticm  is 
soug^i^  In  some  states  this  right  extoids  to  all  of  the  cor- 
porate records,  and  in  most  of  the  states  there  is  a  statutory 
r^t  to  inspect  the  stock  and  transfer  books.^*  In  Xew  Jersey 
the  courts  hold  that  e\'en  this  right  cannot  be  enforced  unless 
the  stockhidder  can  show  some  reason  for  his  inspection  ^'ger- 
mane to  his  status  as  a  stockholder.  "1'  In  many  of  the  states 
a  statutcMy  penalty  is  imposed  on  the  corporate  officers  who 
refuse  a  stockholder  the  rig^t  of  inspection  prescribed  by  the 
statutes.  In  such  cases  the  stockholders'  rights  are  not  difficult 
ci  enforcement.** 

Where  the  right  to  examine  the  corporate  records  exists,  it 
includes  the  right  to  make  copies  and  abstracts.>i  It  also  in- 
cludes the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  the  part3r's  attorney  or 
eipert  accountant,  or  the  inspection  may  be  delegated  to  one 
or  both  of  these  « 


Iras  Co.  ▼.  Cac^rxjcwKml^h.  113  Pk.  St.  563    iS«6  . 

»p3or<r.Yar=.££::,iS3P»c.  Cal  qto  1915  :  B*=r=c«rr.  Jcrae*.  172  ELApp^xtS  191a). 

^Loaer  t.  Saz^ioga,  etc.  Co.,  SJ  App.  Drr.     N.  Y.    3^0     190:  :  Scale  t.  %f'..-\'r.^^,», 
Bwilnrc  Co.-  •t  C>!:'=:.  4^3    19'3  :  W'frngtoc  v.  Br*d*T-  mi  Me.  3S4    :9M  - 

«•  =c*5e  T.  Shzu-jaa:  B-^scsH  C<x,  S4  AiL    X.  J.    24:    rgcj  . 

»  Lcitacr  r  Saratoga,  etc  Co^  59  AppL  Dir.    N.  Y.»  3it    :90i  . 

»  C=«it=a^  V:,:ksb:att  Cc-  v.  Hc&rcister.  '^i  O.  St.  :?-9    :y» 

«  >«.-  -t  T.  S^sssl^  Ferry  Co..  6c  Eur  128    i»95/;  S:aie  t.  Izsstmsmx  Cxx..  169  Ho. 
2S4    i'^'i  ,  V^rzry  ▼.  Baker.  194  Mas^  XJ9    2907 a. 
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lists  of  stockholders  in  the  larger  corporations  have  an 
actual  money  value,  and  in  New  York  the  practice  of  acquiring 
a  share  of  stock  in  one  of  the  large  companies  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  using  the  right  thus  obtained  to  copy  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  of  then  selling  the  list,  became  so  flagrant  that  in 
1916  the  legislature  amended  the  law  so  as  to  limit  the  right 
of  inspection  to  persons  who  have  been  stockholders  of  record 
for  six  months,  or  to  persons  holding  stock  equal  to  5%  of 
all  the  outstanding  shares.  The  statute  expressly  provides, 
however,  that  nothing  therein  shall  impair  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  compel  by  mandamus  the  production  of  the  stock 
book  for  the  examination  of  any  stockholder  upon  good  cause 
shown. 

§  165.    Special  Charter  Sights 

In  many  states  special  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
business  and  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  may 
be  inserted  in  the  corporate  charter.  Where  this  privilege 
exists,  rights  not  usually  belonging  to  the  stockholders  of  a 
corporation  may  be  thereby  secured.  Thus,  stock  may  be 
classified  so  as  to  give  the  minority  stockholders  unusual  voting 
powers;  minority  representation  may  be  insured  by  ciunulative 
voting;  the  right  to  examine  books  may  be  defined  and  ex- 
tended; the  right  to  be  present  at  directors'  meetings  may  be 
given;  it  may  be  provided  that  profits  when  they  exist  shall 
be  declared  as  dividends  at  regular  intervals,  or  the  power  of 
the  directors  to  pay  salaries,  contract  debts,  sell  corporate 
property,  and  the  like,  may  be  restricted. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  incorporate  a  company  usually 
expect  to  be  majority  stockholders  and  to  control  the  corpora- 
tion, and  therefore  do  not  concern  themselves  to  protect  minority 
holders.  If  those  who  buy  stock  would  decline  to  invest  where 
minority  rights  are  not  protected,  there  would  soon  be  more 
consideration  for  the  smaller  stockholders. 

It  should  be  noted  that  special  provisions  incorporated  in 
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the  charter  are  difficult  of  repeal  or  amendment.  For  this  reason 
only  those  which  are  expressly  desired  to  be  permanent  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  charter  provision.  Less  important  pro- 
visions are  better  included  in  the  by-laws,  where  they  may  be 
changed  when  necessary  with  less  formality. 

§  i66.    Statutory  Rights 

In  most  of  the  states  the  usual  common  law  rights  of  stock- 
holders— discussed  in  the  preceding  sections — ^have  been  re- 
enacted  in  the  statutes.  In  many  states  the  statutes  give  the 
stockholders  additional  rights,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Thus  in  New  York,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and 
a  number  of  other  states,  stockholders  may  call  for  statements 
and  reports  from  the  corporate  officials.  In  Califomia  and 
Washington  they  may  inspect  mines  owned  by  the  corporation. 
In  Delaware  any  stockholder  may  demand  a  statement  of 
amounts  paid  on  capital  stock  and  the  amount  of  stock  issued. 
In  a  number  of  states  meetings  for  election  of  directors  may  be 
compelled  by  following  prescribed  procedure. 

§  167.    Powers 

The  individual  stockholder,  no  matter  how  large  his  holding, 
has  no  power  as  a  stockholder  to  interfere  in  the  lawful  manage- 
ment of  the  company  or  its  business."  If  the  directors  take, 
or  are  about  to  take,  any  illegal  or  wrongful  action,  he  may 
restrain  them  by  appeal  to  the  courts.  If,  however,  the  action 
taken  or  about  to  be  taken  is  in  itself  not  unlawful  but  merely 
objectionable  to  him,  his  only  recourse  is  to  induce,  if  he  can, 
a  majority  of  the  stockholders  to  act  with  him  in  holding  a  duly 
assembled  stockholders'  meeting,  when  the  by-laws  may  be 
amended  or  such  other  remedial  steps  be  taken  as  may  be 
possible. 

The  collective  powers  of  the  stockholders  apply  to  but  few 
matters  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

»  Demarest  v.  Spiral,  etc.  Tube  Co.,  71  N.  J.  L.  14  (1904);  Continental  Securitiei  Co.  v. 
Bdmont,  ao6  N.  Y.  7*  16  (191a). 
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1.  Amendmoit  of  charter. 

2.  Ad<^tion,  rq[>eal,  or  amaMlment  of  by-laws. 

3.  Election  of  directors. 

4.  Sale  of  entire  assets. 

5.  Dissolution  of  corporation. 

6.  Exercise  of  any  ^ledal  charter  powers. 

§  168.    (x)  To  Amend  Charter 

A  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  stock- 
hdders  of  the  particular  corporation,  and  the  assent  of  both 
the  state  and  these  stockholders  is  a  prerequisite  to  its  amend- 
ment. In  most  of  the  states  the  statutes  provide  that  the 
charter  may  be  added  to  or  amended,  usually  in  certain  pre- 
scribed details  or  matters,  at  a  duly  assembled  meeting,  by  the 
action  of  a  specified  proportion  of  the  stockholders  ranging 
upward  from  a  bare  majority  to  three-fourths  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock. 

§  169.    (2)  To  Adopt,  Repeal,  or  Amend  By-Laws 

The  adoption  or  amendment  of  by-laws  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon law  powers  of  the  stockholders.  If  no  provision  is  made 
otherwise,  the  power  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by-laws  rests 
with  the  stockholders  alone,«<  who  must,  to  exercise  this  power, 
be  duly  assembled  in  a  meeting  at  which  such  action  can  be 
lawfully  taken.**  If  the  charter  or  by-laws  do  not  otherwise 
prescribe,  the  by-laws  may  be  adopted,  amended,  or  repealed 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders  or  at  any  special 
meeting  where  such  proposed  action  has  been  duly  announced. 
There  is  some  question  whether  by-laws  may  be  adopted  or 
amended  without  previous  notice  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
accordance  with  statutory  requirements,  unless  the  charter  or 
by-laws  expressly  so  provide.*' 

If  the  power  to  adopt  by-laws  is  delegated  to  the  directors. 


»  Ansel  A  Ames  on  Corp..  I  337. 

»  Noxth.  etc.  Co.  v.  Bishop,  103  Wis.  49a  (1899). 

"  Bagley  y.  Reno,  etc.,  Co.,  aoz  Pa.  St.  78  U9oa). 
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f  171*    ^4/  T*  Sdl  Eitfke . 
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''It  ii  an  cnqueiticTieri  rtile  that  a2  the  5l>ih:!ftr5-  b^' 
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by  the  r^rreiyier  of  the  c/^rporate  franihi=e5.*"«     H"heie  the 


w  ^ft-v*-'    r    Zajc    *v.    *>«,     v',  ?'     *    £v  TIT    rH-  .  Scsnsr  t.  Sctj^  rjx  X.  Y.  xxa 
;ft^     Hi/c*-:  ^    'y*:rji.  .rfv-f  'kjs'^-'bfx.*.  tv^  Zy.^  ms  Jvt   ?.*-?.  f'l    :Su: 

*  V'^iVj-A-.   •---_    KrifA   t     luz'jr:^  ^  Fed.  its?-  4.**     i4»i3  ;  f»eibafx  x.  "Wr^trrir 
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cofpfuratioii  is  insdviait  or  is  in  dmnger  <tf  beccuning  insolvtul. 
and  is  unable  to  fiuth^  conduct  its  corporate  business^  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders  may  ^(ect  its  dissolution.  This 
is  the  extoit  ot  the  pow^  of  the  stockhold^s  under  the  common 
law.s 

Statutory  provisions,  however,  exist  in  a  majority  <tf  the 
states  prescribing  procedure  whereby  dissolution  may  be  had 
by  action  of  a  stated  majority  of  the  stockholders^ 

§  173*    (fi)  fecial  Powen 

In  many  states  ^)edal  powers  are  conferAd  upon  the  stock- 
holders by  esquress  statutory  pro\ision«  Thus  in  Kentucky. 
Maine,  and  some  other  states,  it  is  provided  that  corporations 
may  merge  or  consolidate  with  others  upon  the  consent  of  a 
prescribed  majority  of  the  outstanding  stock,  usually  with  a 
provision  for  the  appraisement  and  purchase  of  the  stock  of 
any  dissenting  stockhold^.  In  New  York.  Peimsylvania)  and 
some  other  states  it  is  proNided  that  any  mortgage  of  corporate 
prcq>erty  must  be  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  stockholders.  In 
several  states,  as  California  and  Montana,  directors  may  be  re* 
moved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  stod:.  In  the  states 
where  special  provisions  may  be  inserted  in  the  charter,  as  in 
New  York,  Delaware,  and  South  Dakota,  it  is  possible  to  extend 
the  powers  of  stockholders  far  beyond  their  usual  scope« 

§174.    liabifities 

The  liabilities  of  stockholders  as  such  are  few^— usually  only 
to  pay  the  full  par  value  of  the  stock  subscribed  for  or  purchased 
by  them.  If  subscriptions  are  not  paid  according  to  their  terms, 
or— when  subscriptions  are  unconditional— as  calls  are  made  by 
the  directors,  the  corporation  may  either  bring  suit  to  collect 
unpaid  amounts,  obtain  judgment  and  levy  on  the  stock  if 
necessary,"  or,  where  the  statutes  give  such  power,  may  forfeit 


"  Barry  v.  Broach,  65  Mias.  450  (t888):  Price  v.  Holcomb,  89  Iowa  laj  (1803). 
M  NMhua  Bank  v.  Anglo-Am.  Co.,  189  U.  S.  aax  (1903). 
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the  delinquent  stock.  If  the  corporation  does  neither,  the  Ba- 
bility  of  the  stockholder  on  his  unpaid  stock  still  remains  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors  of  the  corporation  in  case  of  its  in- 
solvency.»» 

When  the  statutory  forfeiture  of  stock  for  unpaid  calls  is 
enforced  in  good  faith,  a  stockholder  who  is  thus  deprived  of 
his  stock  is  released  from  further  liability  to  the  corporation 
and  its  creditors.  When  stock  is  so  forfeited,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  prescribed  statutory  formalities  carefully,  as  other- 
wise the  proceedings  may  be  set  aside  and  the  corporation  be 
liable  in  damages^ 

As  a  rule,  corporate  creditors  must  first  proceed  against  the 
corporation  for  t^e  collection  of  their  claims.  If  they  secure 
judgment  against  the  corporation  and  are  unable  to  collect  from 
it,  they  may  then  proceed  against  any  stockholder  who  has  not 
paid  in  full  for  his  stock.'^  If,  however,  the  corporation  has 
been  dissolved  or  is  notoriously  insolvent,  creditors  may  some- 
times proceed  directly  against  the  stockholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion.ss  If  the  corporation  goes  into  the  hands  of  an  assignee,  a 
receiver  or  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  official 
to  coUect  all  unpaid  subscriptions.'* 

The  fact  that  other  stockholders  have  not  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions does  not  avail  a  stockholder  as  a  defense  against 
payment  of  his  own  subscription.  Nor  has  he  any  claim  against 
these  other  subscribers.  When,  however,  payment  of  his  sub- 
scription is  enforced  by  corporate  creditors,  the  conditions  are 
different.  A  corporate  creditor  need  not,  as  a  rule,  proceed 
against  or  join  all  the  stockholders  whose  subscriptions  are 
unpaid,  but  may  collect  from  any  one  or  more  of  them  up  to 
the  full  amount  due  on  their  stock  if  his  claim  amounts  to  so 
much.    In  such  case,  as  the  corporate  debts  are  a  joint  obliga- 


•  SooTill  V.  Thayer,  los  U.  S.  143, 156  (1881);  Hawldns  v.  Glenn.  131  U.  S.  3x9. 334  (x888). 

«  Lewey's  Island  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Bolton,  48  Me.  451  (i860). 

»  Wetherbee  v.  Baker,  35  N.  J.  Eq.  501  (i88a). 

»  Terry  v.  Tubman.  92  U.  S.  156  (1875);  Terry  v.  Anderson.  9S  U.  S.  628. 636  (1877.) 

•/n  re  CrysUl  Spring  Co.,  96  Fed.  945  (x899);  Scovill  y.  Thayer.  los  U.  S.  143  (l88x). 
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tion  to  be  borne  by  all  the  delinquent  stockholders  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  due  on  their  stock,  any  subscribers  who  are 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  their  due  proportion  can  comi>el 
contribution  from  other  delinquent  stockholders  up  to  their  pro- 
portion of  the  debts  paid.«* 

§  175.    liabilities  of  Purchasers  of  Stock 

The  stockholder  who  is  not  an  original  subscriber,  but  who 
purchases  outstanding  stock  in  good  faith  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  or  express  statement  that  it  is  full-paid,  and  particularly 
when  the  certificates  are  so  marked,  does  not  incur  any  liability 
either  to  the  corporation  or  its  creditors  even  though  the  sub- 
scription price  or  the  par  value  of  such  stock  has  not  been  paid 
in  to  the  corporation.  In  any  such  case  the  impaid  liability  on 
the  stock  either  remains  with  the  transferrer  or  is  lost.« 

When,  however,  a  purchaser  takes  unpaid  stock  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  the  liability  for  any  call  already 
made,  even  though  the  payment  date  of  such  call  has  not  yet 
arrived,  remains  with  the  transferrer,  but  the  transferee  is  liable 
for  any  subsequent  calls.« 

(  176.    Statutory  liabilities  of  Stockholders 

The  gener^  rule  is,  however,  modified  by  statute  in  many  of 
the  states.  Thus  in  Oregon  and  Tennessee  the  liability  on  im- 
paid stock  remains  with  the  transferrer,  while  in  Kentucky  it 
continues  with  the  transferrer  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
transfer,  and  in  Maine  and  Mississippi  for  one  year.  In  Wis- 
consin the  liability  may  be  shifted  to  the  transferee  with  the 
consent  of  the  corporation,  but  the  liability  of  the  seller  con- 
tinues notwithstanding  for  six  months  after  the  transfer.  In 
Nebraska  the  liability  follows  the  unpaid  stock.  In  Illinois  both 
transferrer  and  transferee  are  liable. 


L  434  (189s). 


*  4  Thompson  on  Corp.,  I  38x6. 
«>  Brant  v.  Ehlen,  59  Md.  i  (i88a);  Rood  v.  Whorton.  67  Fad.  t 

•  Webcter  ▼.  Upton«  91  U.  S.  65  (1875). 
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The  common  law  liability  of  holders  of  impaid  stock  for  any 
unpaid  portion  of  its  par  value  is  confirmed  by  statute  in  most 
states  of  the  Union.  In  a  few  states  this  common  law  liability 
has  been  extended,  and  in  a  number  of  states  additional  liabili* 
ties  are  imposed.  These  subsequent  or  additional  liabilities  extend 
to  aU  stockholders  whether  their  stock  is  full-paid  or  otherwise. 
This  liability  on  unpaid  stock  may,  by  agreement  of  the  cor- 
poration, be  terminated  as  between  the  corporation  and  its 
stockholders,  but  would  still  exist  as  between  these  stockhold- 
ers** and  creditors  of  the  corporation,  and  on  the  insolvency  of 
the  corporation  would  become  immediately  effective.** 

In  a  few  states  there  are  additional  liabilities.  Thus  in 
Minnesota  the  stockholder  is  liable,  in  case  the  corporation 
becomes  insolvent,  for  a  further  amount  equal  to  his  original 
subscription,  that  is,  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  he  holds. 
The  corporation  cannot  coUect  this  additional  amount,  but  in 
case  of  its  insolvency  any  creditor  of  the  corporation  may  en- 
force payment.  This  double  liability  formerly  existed  in  several 
other  states,  but  is  now  found  in  Minnesota  alone.  In  Cali- 
fornia each  stockholder  is  liable  for  any  portion  of  his  subscrip- 
tion that  is  not  paid,  and  is  further  liable  for  such  proportionate 
part  of  the  corporate  indebtedness  incurred  during  the  period 
in  which  he  is  a  stockholder,  as  his  stock  bears  to  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  corporation. 


•  Goodnow  V.  Amer.  Writing  Paper  Co.,  66  Atl.  (N.  J.)  607  (1907);  Bostwick  v.  Young. 
ixS  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  490  (1907);  affd.,  194  N.  Y.  ^16  (i909)< 

M  Merchants  Mutual  AdjustingAgency  v.  Davidson.  33  Cal.  App.  374  (^pij)!  Southworth 
V.  Morgan,  205  N.  Y.  293  (19x2);  Diclcerman  v.  Northern  Trust  Co..  176  U.  S.  z8z  (1900). 
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CHAPTER  X\'III 
DIRECTORS 

§  177.    Pdiwers  of  Directors 

Tlie  board  of  directors  is  the  managing  body  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Unless  restricted  by  statute,  charter,  or  by-laws,  it  exer- 
cises the  active  controlling  power  in  all  coiporate  business.  "The 
board  of  directors  and  not  the  stockholders,  nor  the  president^ 
secretary,  treasurer,  or  other  agent,  is  the  original  and  supreme 
power  in  coipocations  to  make  coiporate  contracts,'^  The 
directors  are  the  embodied  power  of  the  corporation,  so  con- 
stituted by  the  mere  fact  of  their  appointment.^  The  stock- 
holders can  neither  force  the  directors  to  act  nor  restrain  them 
from  acting — save  by  charter  or  by-law  provision — ^unless  the 
omission  in  the  one  case  or  the  act  in  the  other  is  so  glaringly 
unjust  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  as  to 
warrant  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  powers  of  the  boaid  do  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the 
purposes  for  which  the  corporation  was  formed.  Thus  the  sale 
of  the  entire  assets,  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  or  a  radical 
change  of  its  business  are  not  within  the  unsupported  power  of 
the  board.  Also  the  statutes  in  the  different  states  restrict  in 
greater  or  less  degree  the  common  law  powers  of  the  board. 
Tbus,  as  a  rule,  directors  are  not  allowed  to  issue  bonds  or  to 
mortgage  corporate  property  unless  expressly  authorized  thereto 
by  the  stockholders.  Also  the  absolute  authority  of  the  board 
may  always  be  limited  by  charter  or  by-law  provisions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  powers  of  directors  are  sometimes  extended  by 


>  3  Cook  on  Corp..  ||  700.  71a. 

•  Luftden  v.  Frank  St.  M.  B.  Church.  114  N.  Y.  6a6  (1889). 
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charter  or  by-law  provisions,  or  by  the  statutes,  in  the  latter 
case  mainly  as  to  adoption  of  by-laws. 

§  178.    The  Power  of  the  Directors  Collectivei  Not  Individual 

The  authority  of  the  directors  may  be  exercised  only  as  a 
board  in  duly  assembled  meeting  with  a  quorum  present.'  A 
single  director,  as  such,  has  absolutely  no  authority  over  the 
corporate  affairs.*  He  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  to  man- 
age some  feature  of  the  corporate  business,  or  as  managing 
director  may  practically  control  the  corporate  affairs,  but  in  any 
such  case  his  powers  are  only  those  which  are  delegated  to  him 
by  the  board  and  are  limited  strictly  by  the  terms  of  his  appoint- 
ment.«  As  a  knowledge  of  the  corporate  affairs  is  essential  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  has  a  right  to  inspect  the 
records  and  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  to  familiarize 
himself  with  its  operations.*  He  is  also  entitled  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  standing  committees,'  to  be  notified  of  all  special 
meetings  of  the  board,  to  attend  all  board  meetings,  and  to  be 
heard,  if  he  so  desires,  on  all  matters  coming  before  any  such 
meeting.'  If  he  discovers  anything  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the 
corporate  affairs,  he  has  no  individual  power  to  right  it,  but  must 
present  the  matter  to  the  board  for  its  action. 

§  179.    Directors  Trustees  for  the  Stockholders 

Directors  of  a  corporation  are  virtually  trustees  for  the  body 
of  stockholders,  and  must  exercise  the  same  care  and  diligence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  corporate  affairs  as  prudent  business  men 
would  exercise  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.*  As  trustees, 
they  must  have  no  interest  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 


s  North  Hudson,  etc.  Assn.  v.  Childs,  83  Wis.  460  (1892);  Ames  v.  Goldfield  Merger 
Mines  Co.,  237  Fed.  292.  301  (191S). 

*  Alabama  Nat.  Bank  v.  O'Neil,  128  Ala.  192  (1900);  Gaynor  ▼.  R.  R.,  189  Pft.  St.  5  (1899). 

*  3  Clark  &  Marshall  on  Corp..  f  600. 

*  People  V.  Throop.  12  Wend:  (N.  Y.)  183  (1834);  Rosenfield  v.  Euiftettu'46  N.  J.  L.  479. 
484.  (1884). 

'  Western  Ry.  v.  Rushout.  5  De  G.  ft  Sm.  290  (1852). 


•  Metropolitan,  etc.  Co.  v.  Domestic,  etc.  Co.,  44  N.  J.  Eq.  568  (1888);  Cortin  v.  Salmon, 
etc.  Co.,  Z30  Cal.  34S  (1900);  Broiuditor  v.  Jones.  120  Mich.  462  (1899)- 

•3  Cook  on  Corp..  |  648;  BlUott  v.  Baker.  194  Mass.  518  (1907);  Gen.  Rubber  Co.  ▼. 
Benedict.  2x5  N.  Y.  18  (1915). 
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pany.    Too  often  diiectois  are  not  as  scnq>ulous  as  they  should 
be  in  this  particular. 

§  x8o.    Appointmeot  and  Remond  of  Oflicecs  and  Agents 

The  authority  of  the  board  to  appoint  and  remove  officers 
and  agents  of  the  coiporation  is  not  a  common  law  power,  but 
must  be  given  it  by  statute,  charter  or  by-law  provision.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  power  bebngs  to  and  may  be  reserved  by  the 
stockholders.  The  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  following 
chapter. 

§  x8i.    i^pointment  of  Standing  Conunxttees 

Standing  committees  are  those  permanent  committees  of  the 
board  to  which  some  measure  of  its  discretionary  power  has  been 
delegated.  The  board  has  general  power  to  appoint  standing 
committees.  Their  purpose  is  twofold :  (i)  to  secure  the  prompt, 
decisive  action  of  a  small,  easily  assembled  body,  and  (2)  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  frequent  meetings  of  the  board. 

As  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  board  itself  are  delegated 
to  standing  committees,  they  must  be  composed  of  members  of 
the  board.  Their  powers  are  exerdsed  during  the  interim  be- 
tween the  board  meetings;  and  within  the  limits  of  their  author- 
ity they  act  with  the  same  binding  force  and  effect  as  the  board 
itself  and  their  contracts  are  not  subject  to  revision  by  the 
board.1* 

When  authorized  thereto  by  the  charter  or  by-laws  of  the 
corporation,  the  po¥rer  of  the  board  to  delegate  its  authority  to 
properly  constituted  standing  committees  is  well  established. 
How  much  power  should  be  so  delegated  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  company's  business. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  more  than  two  standing  committees  are 
deemed  necessary.  If  but  one  committee  exists,  it  is  usually 
termed  the  ''executive  committee,"  and  its  powers  are  ordinarily 
those  of  the  board.    If  two  committees  are  appointed,  the  second 


>•  Corpos  Juris,  ||  1863. 1865;  Hayes  v.  Canada,  etc..  Co..  x8x  Fed.  Rep.  289  (1910). 
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is  usually  designated  the  ''finance  committee,"  and  to  this  com- 
mittee is  given  direct  supervision  of  the  corporate  finances  and 
accounts;  all  general  matters  remaining  in  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  matter  is,  however,  one  to  be  regulated  by 
the  charter  or  by-laws,  and  variations  of  the  usual  arrangements 
are  frequent. 

When  standing  committees  are  appointed  with  the  usual 
powers,  they  are  the  real  managing  bodies  of  the  corporation,  the 
board  merely  receiving  their  reports  and  supervising  their  opera- 
tions. In  a  small  corporation  or  any  corporation  with  a  compact, 
easily  assembled  board,  they  are  as  a  rule  an  unnecessary  and 
even  undesirable  complication.  They  are  advantageous  only 
when  the  board  is  so  large  or  so  scattered  as  to  be  difficult  of 
assembling,  or  when  for  other  reasons  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion cannot  be  properly  transacted  by  the  board  as  a  whole. 
Not  infrequently  the  standing  committee  is  used  as  a  device  by 
which  a  few  men  practically  manage  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  board  being  superseded  by  the  standing  conmiittee. 

The  membership  of  standing  committees  is  seldom  less  than 
three,  nor,  save  in  very  large  corporations,  more  than  five.  To 
increase  the  niunber  renders  the  standing  committee  imwieldy 
and  defeats  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 

§  182.    Adoption  of  By-Laws 

Originally  the  stockholders  were  supposed  to  express  their 
wishes  as  to  the  management  of  the  corporation  through  the  by- 
laws, and  the  directors  to  exercise  their  powers  in  subordination 
thereto."  Of  late  years,  however,  in  many  states  the  statutes 
confer  upon  the  directors  more  or  less  extended  power  to  adopt 
by-laws.  In  some  of  these  states  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the 
directors  must  be  either  in  harmony  with  the  by-laws  passed  by 
the  stockholders,  or  subject  to  their  revision.  In  Illinois  the 
board  is  given  the  sole  and  entire  right  to  adopt  by-laws.    Also 


u  North  Milwaukee,  etc,  Co.  v.  Bishop.  103  Wis.  493  (X899);  Morton,  otc,  Co.  ▼.  Wyions. 
SI  Ind.  4  (187s). 
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in  some  other  states  they  are  given  power  to  make  by-laws  for 
their  own  government.  When  the  stockholders  have  by  by-law 
provision  delegated  the  power  of  making  by-laws  to  the  directors, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  directors  are  not  thereby  authorized  to 
repeal  by-laws  passed  by  the  stockholders."  Unless  directors 
are  given  independent  power  to  adopt  by-laws  by  statute  or 
charter  provisions,  their  by-laws  may  be  repealed  or  amended  at 
any  duly  assembled  stockholders'  meeting. 

(  183.    Common  Law  Liability  of  Directors 

The  liabilities  of  directors  fall  naturally  under  two  heads — 
common  law  liabilities  and  liabiUties  imposed  by  statute.  Under 
the  common  law  the  directors  are  personally  liable  for  loss  or 
damage  resulting  from  ultra  vires  acts;is  for  any  imlawful 
corporate  act  committed  with  their  connivance,  assent,  or  knowl- 
edge; for  issuance  of  impaid  or  partly  paid  stock  as  full-paid; 
for  paying  dividends,  either  negligently  or  wilfully,  that  impair 
the  capital  stock;  and  for  any  other  gross  mismanagement.  As 
trustees  for  the  company,  they  are  bound  to  give  its  affairs  all 
requisite  care  and  attention.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  responsible 
for  any  resulting  loss  or  damage."  They  are  not,  however, 
responsible  for  the  results  of  errors  of  judgment  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  ordinary  business  affairs  of  the  corporation." 

§  184.    Statutory  Liabilities  of  Directors 

In  almost  every  state  liabilities  have  been  imposed  upon 
directors  by  statute.  Thus  in  New  York — a  typical  state — 
directors  may  be  held  personally  liable  as  follows: 


B  Stevens  v.  Davison.  iS  Gratt.  (Va.)  8x9  (x868). 

■  National  Cash  Reg.  Co.  v.  Leland,  94  Fed.  502  (1899);  McKinnon  v.  Mone,  X77  P«d. 
S76  (X910);  Hill  V.  Murphy,  212  Mass.  x.  2,  (19x2). 

M  3  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  703;  Cassidy  v.  Uhlmann,  170  N.  Y.  505  (X902)!  Hayes  v.  Pierson, 
6s  N.  J.  Bq.  353  (x903);  Blliott  v.  Baker.  X94  Mass.  518  (X907);  Quids  v.  White,  xs8  App.  Div. 
(N.  Y.)  I  (X9X3). 

^  Chkk  v.  Poller,  XX4  Fed.  22  (X902);  United  Zinc  Cos.  v.  Harwood.  2x6  Mass.  474*  476 
(1914);  Holmea  v.  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  168  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  688  (19x5). 
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1.  For  declaring  dividends  except  from  surplus  profits,  or 

for  dividing,  withdrawing,  or  paying  out  any  part  of 
the  capital  except  that  authorized  by  law. 

2.  For  making  a  loan  of  corporate  money  to  any  stockholder, 

or  for  discoimting  from  corporate  fimds  any  note  or 
evidence  of  debt  for  any  stockholder,  or  for  receiving 
the  same  for  any  instalment  due  on  stock. 

3.  For  making  any  certificate  or  report  or  public  notice  that 

is  false  in  any  material  respect. 

4.  For  making  transfers  of  property  to  officers  or  stockhold- 

ers when  the  company  is  insolvent  or  threatened  with 
insolvency,  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  or  defrauding 
creditors. 

5.  In  case  of  dissolution,  as  trustees  for  all  corporate  prop- 

erty that  may  come  into  their  hands. 

In  the  majority  of  the  states  directors  guilty  of  most  of  the 
eniunerated  offenses  are  not  only  personally  liable,  but  are  also 
criminally  liable  xmder  the  laws  against  fraud,  larceny,  and 
embezzlement. 

When  any  action  is  taken  by  the  board  in  violation  of  law  or 
which  might  involve  its  members  in  a  liability,  any  dissenting 
director  may  always  relieve  himself  from  responsibility  by  proper 
procedure.  In  some  states  this  procedure  is  prescribed  by 
statute.  Usually  it  involves  the  entry  of  his  dissent  or  protest 
on  the  minutes  of  the  particular  meeting  or,  if  such  entry  is 
refused,  publication  of  the  protest. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  law  as  to  the  liabilities  and 
obligations  of  directors  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  theory  than 
in  practice,  and  that  the  best  possible  method  of  avoiding  loss 
through  wrongful  or  ill-judged  acts  of  the  directors  is  to  confine 
the  directorships  only  to  men  of  known  integrity  and  character. 

§  185.    Resignation  of  Directors 

A  director  is  under  no  obligation  to  continue  in  the  service 
of  his  corporation  longer  than  he  desires.    Even  though  the 
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Statutes  or  by-laws  provide  that  he  shall  continue  in  office  until 
the  end  of  his  term,  he  may  resign  at  any  time  and  thereby  ter- 
minate his  official  position.i« 

The  eflFect  of  a  resignation  is  governed  by  its  tenns.  It  may 
be  tentative,  requiring  acceptance  by  the  board  before  it  is 
effective,  or  peremptory  and  effective  as  soon  as  delivered  to  the 
proper  representative  of  the  corporation." 

The  resignation  should,  for  purposes  of  record  and  proof,  be 
in  writing,  but  an  oral  resignation  properly  presented  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  as  so  presented,  is 
sufficient.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  an  oral  resignation  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  difficulty  of  proof.  A  peremptory 
resignation  may  be  made  effective  at  a  future  date.  A  tentative 
resignation  may  fix  a  future  date  on  which  it  will  be  effective  if 
accepted. 

A  peremptory  resignation  cannot  be  withdrawn  after  its 
formal  presentation  to  the  board,  save  with  the  consent  of  the 
board.  A  tentative  resignation  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
before  its  acceptance.^^ 

(  i86.    Removal  of  Directors 

The  directors  have  no  power  to  suspend  or  remove  a  fellow 
member  of  the  board.  The  stockholders  have  a  common  law 
power  to  remove  directors  for  adequate  cause,  but  such  removals 
are  not  frequent.  The  cause  must  be  good  and  capable  of  proof, 
charges  must  be  preferred,  a  meeting  must  be  called,  and  the 
accused  be  given  a  hearing.  The  whole  procedure  is  trouble- 
some, and  it  is  usually  preferable  to  await  the  expiration  of  an 
offending  director's  term  rather  than  to  attempt  his  forcible 
removal  sooner. 

In  some  states,  however,  the  statutes  extend  this  common  law 
power  of  removal,  and  wherever  special  provisions  are  permitted 


»  3  Clark  &  Marshall  on  Corp..  I  667,  and  cases  cited;  Briggs  v.  Spaulding,  142  U.  S. 
132  (X891);  Will  of  McNaughton.  138  Wis.  179.  208  (1909). 
»»  Manhattan  Co.  v.  Kaldenberg,  i6s  N.  Y.  i  (1900). 
uSee  Book  IV.  Ch.  XVIII,  "Resignations"  (forma). 
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in  the  charter  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  proper  charter 
provision.  When  thus  given  by  the  statutes  or  charter,  the 
power  of  removal  is  usually  summary,  i.e.,  an  objectionable 
director  may  be  removed  by  prescribed  procedure — ^usually  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  stock,  but  in  a  few  states  by  a  bare 
majority — at  once  and  with  or  without  cause.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  removal  of  directors  is  more  frequent. 

When  the  oflSce  of  director  has  been  usurped  or  is  unlawfully 
held,  and  is  claimed  by  a  party  who  is  not  in  possession,  a  writ 
of  quo  warranto  will  lie  or  an  equitable  action  for  possession  may 
be  instituted." 

§  187.    Vacancies  on  the  Board 

The  stockholders  alone  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
board,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  statute,  charter, 
or  by-laws.  Such  vacancies  must  therefore  await  the  election 
of  directors  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  be  filled  by  special 
election,  unless  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  board.^^  It  is  advisable  that  the  directors  have  this 
power,  and  in  practice  it  is  almost  invariably  given  them. 

Vacancies  on  the  board  may  be  caused  by  the  death,  removal, 
resignation,  or  disabiUty  of  a  director,  or  the  failure  of  a  director- 
elect  to  accept  his  office.^i  The  continued  absence  of  a  director 
from  meetings  is  not  itself  sufficient  to  vacate  his  position.  If 
it  is  desired  that  such  continued  absence  shall  have  this  effect, 
the  by-laws  should  so  provide,  specifying  the  exact  number  of 
consecutive  absences  from  regular  meetings  or  from  regular  and 
special  meetings  necessary  to  create  a  vacancy. 

A  board  of  directors  may  legally  continue  to  act  in  spite  of 
vacancies,  provided  enough  remain  to  make  up  a  quorum  of  the 
whole  board..  Less  than  a  quorum  of  the  board  cannot  fill 
vacancies  unless  expressly  so  empowered  by  charter  or  by-laws. 


>•  Power*  V.  Blue,  etc.,  Assn..  86  Fed.  70s  (1898);  People  v.  Powell.  301  N.  Y.  294  (191 1). 
» In  re  Griffing  Iron  Co..  63  N.  J.  L.  168.  357  (1899);  2  Thompson  on  Corp..  I  1083. 
n  WhitUker  v.  Amwell  Nat.  Bank.  5a  N.  J.  Eq.  400  (1894);  united  Growers  Co.  v.  Eisner. 
22  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  I  (1897). 
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§  188.    Directors  Holding  Over 

"If  the  directors  shall  not  be  elected  on  the  day  designated  in 
the  by-laws,  or  by  law,  the  corporation  shall  not  for  that  reason 
be  dissolved;  but  every  director  shall  continue  to  hold  his  office 
and  discharge  his  duties  until  his  successor  has  been  elected."^ 
This  statement  of  the  law  taken  from  the  New  York  statutes  is 
also  a  statement  of  the  conmion  law,  existing  in  practically 
every  state."  A  similar  provision  also  usually  appears  in  the 
by-laws. 

The  powers  of  directors  who  continue  in  office  because  of  a 
failure  to  elect  their  successors  are  the  same  in  every  respect  as 
before  their  term  of  office  expired.  They  are  directors  both  de 
jure  (by  right)  and  de  facto  (in  fact),  and  their  acts  are  valid.»* 

The  smaller  corporations  relying  upon  this  condition  some^ 
times  omit  the  annual  meeting  with  its  election  of  directors  for 
years,  thereby  avoiding  the  formalities  of  the  annual  meeting. 
In  such  case  the  old  board  holds  over  indefinitely  and,  duly 
empowered  thereto  by  charter  or  by-laws,  fills  by  vote  of  its  own 
members  any  vacancies  that  may  occur.  So  long  as  the  stock- 
holders do  not  protest,  the  practice  is  not  legally  objectionable. 
In  New  York  the  omission  of  the  election  of  directors  for  eight 
years  has  been  upheld.^s 

(  189.    Directors  Dealing  with  Corporation 

The  subject  of  directors'  dealings  with  their  corporations  is 
too  extensive  for  full  treatment  here.  A  director  occupies  a 
fiduciary  relation  to  his  corporation  and  should  as  far  as  possible 
avoid  any  position  in  which  his  personal  interest  is  adverse  to 
that  of  the  corporation.  He  may,  however,  speaking  generally, 
make  any  contract  with  his  corporation  that  is  fair  and  to  its 
interest.    His  contract  is  therefore  not  void  but  merely  voidable, 


«  Gen.  Corp.  Law.  N.  Y.,  I  a8. 

"  State  V.  Bonnell.  35  Ohio  St.  xo  (1878);  Ax>pleton  y.  Am.  Malting  Co..  65  N.  J.  Bq.  375 
(1903). 

**  3  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  713;  Kent  Co.,  etc..  Society  v.  Houseman,  81  Mich.  609  (1890) 
»  Geneva  Mineral  Springs  v.  Couraey,  45  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  a68.  375  (1899). 
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and  if  no  stockholder  objects  will  stand.**  Also  cases  have  arisen 
where  a  contract  between  a  director  and  his  corporation  has  been 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  stockholders  at  a  duly  called  meeting, 
and  the  courts  have  sustained  the  contract.*'  Also,  if  all  the 
stock  is  owned  by  the  directors  and  there  are  no  creditors,  a 
director  may  contract  with  his  corporation  at  pleasure.** 

In  all  cases  where  a  director  is  personally  interested  in  any 
particular  contract  or  other  matter  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
board,  he  should  withdraw  from  the  room  while  the  vote  is  being 
taken  and  his  absence  should  be  noted  on  the  minutes.  To  be 
valid  the  action  must  be  taken  by  a  legal  quorum  exclusive  of 
the  interested  party.** 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  its  by-laws  provides 
for  such  a  situation  as  follows: 

Contracts,  Inasmuch  as  the  Directors  of  this  Company  are 
men  of  large  and  diversified  business  interests,  and  are  likely  to  be 
connected  with  other  corporations  with  which  from  time  to  time 
this  Company  must  have  business  dealings,  no  contract  or  other 
transaction  between  this  Company  and  any  other  corporation  shall 
be  affected  by  the  fact  that  directors  of  this  Company  are  interested 
in,  or  are  directors  or  officers  of,  such  other  corporation,  if,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  board,  or  of  the  committee  of  this  Company,  mak- 
ing, authorizing  or  confirming  such  contract  or  transaction,  there 
shall  be  present  a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  interested;  and  any 
director  individually  may  be  a  j)arty  to,  or  may  be  interested  in, 
any  contract  or  transaction  of  this  Company,  provided  that  such 
contract  or  transaction  shall  be  approved  or  be  ratified  by  the 
afiBrmative  vote  of  at  least  ten  directors  not  so  interested. 


"Port  Payne  Rolling  Mill  ▼.  Hill.  174  Mass.  224  (1899);  Welch  v.  Bank,  122  N.  Y.  177 
(1890);  Coot.  Ins.  Co.  vTn.  Y.,  etc..  R.  R.  Co..  187  N.  Y.  22s  (1907). 

*'  Nye  V.  Stoier,  168  Mas8.'53  (1897);  Gamble  v.  Queens  Co.  Water  Co..  123  N.  Y.  91 
(X890). 

"  McCracken  v.  Robison.  S7  Ped.  375  (1893 V,  Barr  v.  R.  R.  Co..  125  N.  Y.  263  (1891). 

<*  Curtin  v.  Salmon,  etc..  Co..  130  Cal.  345  (1900);  Steele  v.  Gold,  etc..  Co.,  95  Pac.  (Cok>.) 
349  (1908);  Schafihauser  v.  Brewing  Co.,  218  Pa.  St.  298  (1907). 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

OFnCERS 
§  iQO.    General 

The  tenn  '^officers"  is  here  applied  to  those  permanent  agents 
of  the  coiiX)ration  appointed  or  elected — usually  by  the  board  of 
directors — as  the  direct  representatives  of  the  board  and  of  the 
xoiix)ration.  The  directors  themselves  are  at  times,  and  with 
legal  correctness,  styled  "officers,"  but  to  avoid  confusion  the 
term  is  as  a  rule  employed  in  the  present  volume  to  designate 
those  officials  subordinate  to  the  board.i 

The  necessary  officers  of  a  corix)ration,  sometimes  termed  the 
"executive  officers,"  are  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
One  or  more  vice-presidents  are  usual.  In  addition  to  these, 
other  officers  or  agents  are  frequently  appointed,  as  managing 
directors,  general  managers  or  superintendents,  counsel,  auditors, 
and  q)ecial  agents  for  particular  purposes.. 

§  191.    Appointment  of  Officers 

The  stockholders  have  the  original  right  to  elect  or  appoint 
officers  of  their  corporation,  and  in  the  absence  of  preventing 
statutes  this  power  may  be  reserved  to  them.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, by  express  provision  of  the  statutes,  charter,  or  by-laws 
the  power  of  appointing  officers  is  almost  invariably  vested  in 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  election  of  one  person  to  two  coiporate  offices  is  common, 
and  is  usually  authorized  by  charter  or  by-law  provision.  If 
otherwise,  the  board  still  has  power  to  combine  any  two  or  more 
official  positions  in  one  person  if  the  duties  of  the  combined 
positions  do  not  conffict.' 


« See  Ch.  XXXIII,  "By-Laws— Officers." 

*  People  V.  Green,  58  N.  Y.  295-304  (x874);  3  Cook  on  Corp..  I  712. 
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The  term  for  which  corporate  officials  are  elected  is  usually 
prescribed  by  proper  charter  or  by-law  provision,  and  seldom 
exceeds  one  year.  As  a  matter  of  business  policy  such  term 
should  not  be  longer  than  that  of  the  directors  by  whom  the 
officials  are  elected.  That  is,  if  the  directors  are  elected  annually, 
the  officers  also  should  be  elected  annually  so  that  each  new 
board  may  appoint  its  own  agents. 

The  appointment  of  managers,  experts,  or  other  specially 
skilled  employees  is,  however,  of  a  different  nature.  These  are 
not  so  directly  agents  of  the  board,  and  contracts  for  their  serv- 
ices extending  over  a  term  of  years  are  frequently  advantageous 
pr  even  necessary  to  the  corporation.  Such  contracts  are  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  board  without  special  charter  or  by-law 
authorization. 

Unless  they  resign  or  are  removed  in  some  manner,  the  cor- 
porate officials  hold  over  after  the  expiration  of  their  elective 
term,  imtil  they  are  relieved  by  properly  elected  or  appointed 
successors.*  This  is  frequently  a  statute,  charter,  or  by-law 
provision,  but,  if  otherwise,  is  a  matter  of  common  law.  These 
officials  have  every  power  that  they  possessed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  elective  terms. 

As  the  board  elects  and  appoints  officers,  it  has  also  the  power 
to  fill  vacancies  among  them  without  specific  authorization. 

§  192.    Qualifications  of  Officers 

The  officers  are  the  agents  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the 
corporation.  Hence  anyone  who  may  act  as  an  agent  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a  corporate  official,  and  in  the  absence  of  prohibition, 
a  married  woman,  a  minor,  an  alien,  or  one  of  its  own  directors 
may  be  legally  elected  as  an  officer  of  the  corporation. 

Membership  in  the  board  is,  as  a  rule,  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  president  and  vice-president  of  a  corporation.  They 
are  almost  invariably  the  presiding  officers  of  the  board,  and  when 


>  Mmin|{  Co.  v.  Abraham.  a6  Ore.  38a  ^1^4);  A^cultural  Soc.  v.  Houseman,  8x  Mich. 


609  (1890);  Ottitman  Oil  Co.  v.  Peacock,  8x  S.  B.  (Ga.)  908  (19x4). 
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this  IS  the  case  the  election  of  a  president  or  vice-president  not  a 
member  of  that  body  might  lead  to  difficult  situations. 

§  193.    PofwerB  and  Daties  of  Officers 

The  mere  fact  of  election  to  office  does  not  necessarily  in  itself 
confer  any  power  or  duties  upon  the  officials  of  a  corporation.* 
Custom  or  usage  may  have  attached  certain  powers  and  duties 
to  certain  official  positions,  but  the  coiiX)ration  may  disregard 
this  and  vary  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  different  officers  as 
seems  to  it  best. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  coiporate  officials  that,  as  agents 
of  the  coiix)ration,  they  are  governed  by  the  general  law  of 
agency.  Accordingly  a  coiporate  official  has  only  those  powers 
which  are  conferred  upon  him  or  are  incidental  to  the  exercise  of 
these  powers. 

The  different  sources  from  which  the  powers  of  coiix)rate 
officials  are  derived  are,  given  in  rank  of  their  authority,  (i)  the 
statutes  of  the  state,  (2)  the  charter,  (3)  the  by-laws,  (4)  resolu- 
tions of  directors,  and  (5)  usage. 

Statutory  provisions  affecting  corporate  officials  are  few. 
The  charter  likewise  but  seldom  contains  provisions  affecting 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  though  occasionally  such  pro- 
visions are  inserted  therein  for  the  sake  of  permanence.  The 
by-laws,  however,  usually  prescribe  the  official  powers  and  duties 
with  fulness;  and  the  directors,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
higher  authorities  referred  to,  confer  such  other  proper  official 
powers  and  prescribe  such  other  official  duties  as  they  see  fit. 

Beyond  all  these,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  officers 
transact  certain  routine  business*  and  perform  certain  duties  as 
a  matter  of  custom,  and  their  acts  are  valid  and  binding  upon 
the  corporation,  even  though  not  specifically  authorized.  • 


•R.  R.  Co.  V.  Bayne.  ix  Hun  (N.  Y.)  i66;  affd..  75  N.  Y.  i  (1877);  Cushman  v.  Cleveland. 
etc^  Co.,  84  N.  B.  and.)  759  (1908):  Emmet  v.  Northern  Bank.  173  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  840 
(1916):  Marquaee  v.  Ins.  Co.,  an  Fed.  903  (i9X4)- 

•  Fitaserald,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Pituerald.  X37  U.  S.  98  (1890). 

•  Ins.  Co.  V.  McCain,  96  U.  S.  84  (1877);  Story  on  Agency.  II  xa6,  127. 
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Also  it  may  be  stated  generally  that,  whenever  the  directors 
permit  an  officer  to  exercise  apparent  authority  in  the  corporate 
aflPairs  or  transactions,  the  corporation  is  bound  thereby  as  to 
third  persons  as  fully  as  if  such  officer  had  been  duly  authorized.'' 

Beyond  this,  corporate  officers  not  infrequently  act  clearly 
without  the  bounds  of  their  authority,  relying  upon  ratification 
of  their  acts  by  the  board  of  directors  later.  If  so  ratified,  the 
corporation  is  bound  and  the  officials  are  absolved  from  all 
responsibility  for  their  tdtra  vires  acts.*  If,  however,  the  official 
action  is  not  ratified,  the  corporation  is  not  bound  and  the  officers 
are  personally  liable  for  their  acts.* 

The  validity  of  an  officer's  acts  depends  entirely  upon  his 
authority  and  not  on  the  place  in  which  the  authority  is  exer- 
cised.io  Therefore,  when  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties, 
his  acts  are  as  eflFective  in  one  place  as  another  and  equally 
binding  upon  the  corporation. 

§  194.    Delegation  of  Officers'  Authority 

The  board  may  temporarily  delegate  the  powers  of  an  official 
to  another  person,  provided  such  delegation  is  reasonable  and 
only  for  such  length  of  time  as  may  be  actually  necessary  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  corporation.  An  officer  cannot 
delegate  his  powers  to  another  officer  in  any  material  matter, 
even  temporarily,  unless  specially  authorized  thereto  by  the  by- 
laws or  by  action  of  the  board." 

§  195.    Liabilities  of  Officers 

An  officer  contracting  for  his  corporation  within  the  limits 
of  his  authority  is  merely  a  corporate  agent,  and  if  not  guilty  of 


7  New  York  &  New  Haven  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Schuyler.  34  N.  Y.  30  (1865);  3  Clark  &  Marshall 
on  Corp.,  I  708;  Louchheim  v.  Bldg.  Assn.,  21  x  Pa.  St.  499  (1905);  Rankin  v.  Tygard,  198  Fed. 
795  (1912). 

»  Rolling  Mill  v.  R.  R.,  120  U.  S.  256  (1886);  Nims  v.  Boys*  School,  160  Mass.  177(1893); 
Topolewsld  V.  Plankinton  Packing  Co.,  143  Wis.  52  (191 0). 

»  Malone  v.  Pierce,  231  Pa.  St.  S34  (1911);  Palls  City  Lumber  Co.  v.  Watkins,  S3  Ore.  aia 
(1909). 

»•  Hastings  v.  Ins.  Co.,  138  N.  Y.  473  (1803). 

"  Caldwell  v.  Life  Assn..  S3  App.  tfiv.  (N.  Y.)  24s  (1900).  As  to  when  corporation  will  be 
bound  see  Emerson  v.  Hat  Co.,  12  Mass.  237  (i8is);  also  Luttrell  v.  Martin,  iia  N.  C.  593 
(1893). 
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fraud  or  deceit,  does  not  bind  himself  and  cannot  be  held  per- 
sonally liable  in  any  way.  If,  however,  he  exceeds  his  authority 
he  renders  himself  personally  liable,^'  unless  the  corporation 
later  ratifies  the  imauthorized  action,^*  in  which  case  he  is 
released. 

Officers  are  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  corporate  business  and  are  therefore  liable  for 
any  losses  cauyd  by  their  neglect,  mismanagement,  or  wrong- 
doing in  the  dischaige  of  their  official  duties,!^  though  not  for  an 
error  of  judgment.i* 

An  officer  is  also  personally  liable  for  any  wrong  he  does  on 
behalf  of  his  corporation,  such  as  sending  out  false  and  deceptive 
reports,  statements,  prospectus,  etc.,  even  though  the  corpora- 
tion is  also  liable.i^ 

In  many  states  statutes  exist  prescribing  penalties  for  various 
misdeeds  of  corporate  officials.  Thus  in  New  York  neglect  to 
make  proper  entries  in  the  stock  book,  or  to  exhibit  this  book 
on  request  to  those  entitled  to  its  inspection,  involves  a  penalty 
of  $50  and  of  resulting  damages;  rendering  a  false  report  in- 
volves liability  for  all  resulting  damages;  loaning  corporate  funds 
to  a  stockholder  or  allowing  him  to  withdraw  his  investment  in 
any  way  renders  officers  and  directors  personally  liable  for  all 
debts  of  the  corporation  until  the  amount  is  retiuned;  while  the 
penalty  for  falsifying  accounts  or  erasing  or  destroying  the  cor- 
porate records  is  the  same  as  that  for  forgery. 

§  196.    De  Facto  Officers 

A  de  facto  officer  is  one  actually  in  possession  of  an  office  and 
exercising  its  powers  and  duties  by  virtue  of  some  other  authority 
or  right  than  that  of  a  regular,  unquestioned  election  or  appoint- 


.    u  See  citations  in  footnote  9* 
^  See  ritatiftnf  in  footnote  8. 

M3  Cook  on  Oup.,  I  703.  and  cases  there  cited;  McBwen  v.  KeUy.  140  Ga.  7^0  (1913); 
United  Zinc  Cos.  v.  Harwood.  3x6  Mass.  474  (i9i4);  Childs  v.  White,  158  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.) 

*<  Biiffls  V.  Spaolding,  141  U.  S.  133  (1890);  People  ▼.  Bquit.,  etc..  Society,  134  App.  Div. 
(N.  V.)  714(1908)7 

.  M  Cowley  V.  Smyth,  46  N.  J.  L.  380  (1884);  Morgan  v.  Skiddy,  63  N.  Y.  319  (1875). 
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ment.  He  must  be  ^'distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  a  mere 
usurper  of  an  office,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  an  officer  de 
y«r«,""  i.e.,  one  holding  his  position  by  legal  right.  It  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  results  of  an  election  are  disputed 
or  that  an  election  is  not  held.  In  the  first  case  if  the  officers 
claiming  election  enter  upon  their  official  duties,  or  in  the  second 
case  if  the  old  officers  continue  in  office,  the  acting  officials  are 
de  facto  officers,  and,  until  ousted  or  superseded,  their  official 
acts  are  legal  and  binding  upon  the  corporation. 

Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  anyone  connected 
with  a  corporation  who  is  publicly  allowed  to  act  as  its  officer  or 
agent  is  a  de  facto  officer.  Persons  dealing  with  the  coiix)ration 
cannot  usually  investigate  and  ascertain  whetiier  those  who 
purport  to  represent  it  are  legally  appointed.  The  law  therefore 
holds  that  the  acts  of  these  de  facto  officers  are  binding  on  the 
company  even  though  they  have  no  legal  right  to  the  position 
they  pretend  to  hold. 

§  197.    Removal  of  OflBLcers 

When  an  officer  is  elected  for  a  definite  term  and  accepts  the 
office,  a  contract  has  been  made  for  that  term,  and  imless  power 
has  been  given  the  board  by  express  provision  of  statutes,  charter, 
or  by-laws  to  remove  the  coiix)rate  officers  at  pleasure,  the  in- 
cumbent can  be  legally  removed  only  for  cause.i»  If  a  removal  is 
to  be  made,  the  cause  must  be  such  as  will  justify  breaking  the 
contract  with  the  oflPending  official,  charges  must  be  brought 
against  him,  and  he  must  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  defend 
himself.^  ^  If  removed  without  cause,  his  official  status  ceases 
but  the  corporation  is  liable  to  him  for  breach  of  contract.'* 

In  some  few  states  the  statutes  give  the  directors  power  to 
remove  officers  at  pleasure.    Elsewhere  it  may  be  given  them 


"Waterman  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  I39  HI.  65S-66S  (1892);  Merchants*  Bank  v. 
Citizens'  Gas  LijKht  Co.,  159  Mass.  505  (i893). 

»•  state  V.  Kuchn.  34  Wis.  229  (1874). 

>•  State  V.  Adams.  44  Mo.  570,  585  (1869);  Sute  v.  Kuehn,  34  Wis.  399  (1874). 

"/n  re  Griffing  Iron  Co..  63  N.  J.  L.  168  (1899);  Brindley  v.  Walker,  70  Atl.  Rep.  (Ptk.) 
794  (1908). 
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by  charter  or  by-law  provision.'*  Such  provisions  are  usually 
desirable,  as  the  board  is  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  corporate  business  and  should  have  power  to  remove  an 
objectionable  official  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal  trial. 
When  by-laws  are  adopted  giving  the  directors  power  to  remove 
officers  without  cause,  they  do  not  authorize  the  removal  of 
officers  already  elected,  but  are  eflFective  as  to  officers  elected 
thereafter. 

§  298.    Resignation  of  an  Officer 

Under  the  usual  conditions  of  election,  a  corporate  officer  may 
resign  at  will,"  unless  he  has  entered  into  some  distinct  agree- 
ment to  serve  the  corporation  for  a  fixed  period.  His  resignation 
should  as  a  rule  be  in  writing,  be  phrased  to  meet  the  exact  end 
in  view,  and  be  delivered  to  the  secretary ;»  though  an  oral 
resignation  in  open  meeting  is  sufficient,  especially  if  followed  by 
acceptance  by  the  board.'*  It  has  been  held  that  all  the  cor- 
porate officers  cannot  resign  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  coiix)ration  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,**  or  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  obligations  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  the  cor- 
porate property.'* 


B  State  V.  Adams,  44  Mo.  570,  585  (1869);  Darrah  v.  Ice  ft  Storage  Co.,  50  W.  Va.  417 
(1901):  Douglass  V.  Mercbants'  Ins.  Co.,  xi8  N.  Y.  484  (1890). 

a  YorkviUe  Bank  v.  Zcltncr  B.  Co..  80  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  578  (1903):  Van  Amburgh  v. 
Baker,  8x  N.  Y.  46  (t88o).     See  Book  IV,  Ch.  XVIII.  "Resignations"  (forms). 

»  Manhattan  Co.  v.  Kaklenberg.  165  N.  Y.  x  (1900);  Noble  v.  Euler,  ao  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.) 
548  (Ift97). 

*■  Briggs  V.  Spaulding,  141  U.  S.  I33-X5a  (1891):  Fearing  v.  Glenn,  73  Fed.  xi6  (1896). 

»  Zeltner  v.  Brewing  Co..  174  N.  Y.  247  (I9q3)- 

»  Yorkville  Bank  v.  Zeltner  B.  Co.,  80  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  578  (X903). 
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Part  V— The  Charter 


CHAPTER  XX 
CHARTER— GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

§  299.    Nature  of  Charter 

The  foundation  of  the  corporation  is  a  formal  written  grant 
or  authorization  from  the  state.  This  instrument,  originally 
known  as  the  "charter,"  is  now  usually  designated  by  the  statute 
laws  of  the  various  states  as  the  "certificate  of  incorporation" 
or  the  "articles  of  association."^  From  a  legal  standpoint  there 
is  no  distinction  between  these  different  names.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  the  term  "charter"  is  generally  employed  in  the 
present  volume.  The  charter  may  be  granted  by  a  particular 
state,  or  by  the  general  government  as  in  the  case  of  national 
banks  and  certain  other  corporate  organizations.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized principle  that  all  statutory  laws  of  the  state  of  incorpora- 
tion governing  or  regulating  corporations  become  a  part  of  the 
charter.' 

Formerly  every  charter  was  created,  or  authorized,  by  a 
separate  legislative  act.  Charters  termed  "special  charters"  are 
still  granted  in  some  states  by  act  of  legislature  for  special  cor- 
porations, but  the  greater  number  of  corporations  are  organized 
under  state  laws  of  general  application.* 

All  corporations  have  certain  common  law  powers,  such  as 
the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  under  the  corporate  name,  the  right 


>  Book  IV.  Ch.  I.  "Charter  Porms." 

sBQennan  v.  Railway  Co.,  49  N.  J.  Eq.  2x7  (1891 ):  Bixler  v.  Summerfield,  195  HI.  147 
(Z903);  Westport  Stone  Co.  v.  Thomas,  X75  Ind.  319  (19x0). 
•  See  I  20S. 
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to  contract  and  to  use  the  corporate  seal.  In  addition  they  have 
any  general  powers  granted  by  the  statutes  and  the  q^ecial  rights 
granted  by  thdr  req)ective  charters,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
particular  name,  the  ri^t  to  carry  on  the  ^>ecial  business  and 
to  have  a  certain  capital  stock.  They  also  have  such  incidental 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  rendo-  these  express  powers  effective. 
If  any  further  corporate  powers  allowable  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  incorporation  are  desired,  the}'  must  be  secured  by  prc^r 
amendmoit  of  the  charter.  Their  exercise  otherwise  is  ulira 
rires,  i.e.,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  company. 

As  the  charter  is  usually  a  ver\*  formal  instrument,  and  the 
procedure  for  its  amendment  is  also  formal  and  usually  trouble- 
some, it  is  important  that  all  desired  purposes  and  powers  should 
be  stated  with  deamess  and  fulness  in  the  original  charter 
appGcation. 

The  powers  and  privileges  conferred  upon  a  corporation  by 
its  charter  are  only  such  as  are  allowable  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  incorporation.  Ordinaril\'  any  pro\-ision5  of  a  different 
tenor  would  be  refused  or  stricken  out  of  the  charter  application 
by  the  state  officials.  Occasionally  it  happens,  however,  through 
official  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  indifference,  that  powers  and 
privileges  illegal  or  not  permissible  are  pSissed  and  ap^iarently 
granted  by  the  charter  of  a  corporation.  Such  appearance  is 
deceptive.  The  coqx>ration  is  empowered  by  its  charter  just 
so  far  as  that  instrument  is  in  accord  with  the  law  of  the  state 
and  no  further.  Tlie  charter  is  not  and  cannot  be  supierior  to 
the  law,  and  is  absolutely  ineffective  just  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond.* 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  ordinary  business  coiporation  does 
not  in  any  but  a  technical  sense  of  the  word  recea^-e  a  fraiichise, 
as  the  granting  of  the  charter  does  not  give  it  ary  powers  that 
will  not  be  fredy  gixTcn  to  any  other  incorporation  upon  like 
aj^Iication.^ 


"  PpTfTik  X.  Chiispr  das  Trxasi  Co..  ijo  ZJL  Jfit  att»>. 
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§  aoo.    Classificatioii 

Charters  are  divided  into  two  important  classes  by  the  gen- 
eral division  of  corporations  into  stock  and  non-stock  or  member- 
ship corporations.  Charters  for  membership  corporations  are 
not  treated  specifically  in  the  present  volume. 

Beyond  this  general  division,  stock  corporations  and  the 
charters  creating  them  may  be  divided  into  three  important 
classes  as  follows: 

1.  Business  corporations,  organized  to  conduct  an  ordinary 

mining,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  or  other  private 
business. 

2.  Public  utility  corporations,  organized  to  undertake  some 

public  function,  such  as  the  supply  of  heat,  light, 
power,  or  water,  or  the  construction  or  operation  of  a 
railway,  a  telephone  or  telegraph  system. 

3.  Financial    corporations,    as    banks,    trust    companies, 

building  associations,  and  insurance  companies. 

The  corporations  of  each  of  these  classes  are  created  by  char- 
ters differing  from  those  of  the  other  classes  in  form  and  terms, 
though  all  conform  to  the  general  principles  governing  charters. 
The  characteristic  features  of  each  of  these  classes  of  corporations 
are  given  in  the  following  sections 

§  aoi.    (i)  Business  Corporations 

This  term  is  used  to  designate  corporations  organized  to 
conduct  those  various  forms  of  private  business  not  subject 
to  special  regulations  and  restrictions  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  All  corporations  for  mining,  manufacturing,  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits  are  included  imder  this  head. 

Business  corporations  are,  as  a  rule,  chartered  in  each  state 
under  general,  uniform  laws  and  forms,  have  no  special  privi- 
leges, and  when  incorporated  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  cor- 
porate ends  almost  as  freely  and  as  simply  as  would  a  private 
individual  or  firm  under  the  same  circumstances.    The  majority 
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of  existing  coiix)rations  belong  to  this  dass  and  the  great  mass 
of  coiix)rate  law  and  decisions  applies  to  them  primarily*  For 
the  other  classes  of  stock  corporations  there  are  special  laws, 
special  limitations^  and  in  some  cases  special  privileges. 

§  302.    (2)  Public  Utility  Corporatioiis 

Public  utility  or  public  service  coiix)rations  are  those  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  operating  under  some 
franchise  of  a  public  nature,  which  confers  upon  such  corpora- 
tions ri^ts  or  privileges  which  other  citizens  and  private  cor- 
porations do  not  enjoy.  Usually  these  franchises  carry  with 
them  certain  rights  of  way,  or  condenmation  powers  to  secure 
such  rights  granted  by  the  state  under  its  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

An  ordinary  private  corporation  enjoys  no  exclusive  franchise, 
and  any  other  body  of  citizens  may  incorporate  for  the  same 
purposes.  A  company  organized  to  operate  a  public  utility 
must,  however,  have  special  rights  and  powers  a£fecting  the 
public  welfare  or  convenience,  and  usually  another  similar  cor- 
poration would  not  be  granted  these  identical  rights  and  powers 
whfle  the  former  corporation  was  in  active  existence.  For 
instance,  a  gas  company  must  have  the  right  to  tear  up  streets 
in  order  to  lay  and  repair  its  pq>es.  The  ordinary  citizen  or 
corporation  has  no  such  right.  If  such  right  were  granted  to  one 
company,  the  same  right  in  the  same  territory  would  not  properly 
be  granted  to  another  company.  Should  such  double  concession 
be  made,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  until,  in  obedience  to  wdl- 
known  economic  laws,  the  two  competing  companies  would 
comlHne. 

This  peculiarity  is  true  of  all  dasses  of  public  utility  corpora- 
tions. They  enjoy  franchises  that  cannot  be  granted  indis- 
criminately and  that  tend  inevitably  to  monc^ly.  They  enjoy 
these  ^ledal  pri  vil^es  for  the  purpose  of  sopi^ying  certain  public 
needs  that  must  be  supplied  uniformly.  They  cannot  be  given 
the  liberty  to  make  paces  and  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  a  private  corporation.  Hence,  the  laws  under  which  they 
receive  charters  should  guard  against  the  indiscriminate  bestowal 
of  such  rights  and  should  carefully  regulate  charges  and  methods. 
In  many  states  the  charters  of  public  utility  corporations  are 
granted  only  by  special  acts  of  legislation;  in  others,  commissions 
pass  upon  such  applications  and  decide  whether  the  public  wel- 
fare requires  the  issuance  of  the  desired  charter;  while  in  other 
states  such  corporations  are  chartered  under  the  provisions  of 
general  laws. 

§  203.    (3)  Financial  Corporations 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  unsafe  to  allow  irresponsible 
parties  to  incorporate  and  conduct  banks,  trust  companies, 
savings  institutions,  and  similar  associations  dealing  with  the 
funds  of  others.  Hence  institutions  of  this  sort  are  now  so 
hedged  about  with  restrictions  and  limitations  that,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  their  conduct  is  confined  to  reputable  and  responsible 
people.  Their  safety  is  also  partially  assured  by  stringent  rules 
as  to  the  payment  of  stock  subscriptions  in  cash  before  business 
is  commenced,  and  as  to  the  liability  of  their  stockholders  there- 
after. In  national  banks  and  in  many  state  banks  a  stock- 
holder's liability  is  equal  to  the  face  value  of  his  stock,  thus 
nominally  placing  $200  behind  each  $100  of  stock  as  security 
for  the  deposits  and  other  liabilities  of  such  institutions.  In 
many  cases  this  extra  $100  is  paid  in  and  used  as  surplus. 

Usually  charter  applications  for  financial  corporations  must 
be  approved  by  some  department  or  official  of  the  state;  and 
after  incorporation  their  aflFairs  are  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  state  officials,  and  their  officers  are  required 
to  make  regular  reports  of  their  business  and  financial  condition. 
National  banks  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
laws  and  are  not  subject  to  this  supervision  and  regulation  from 
the  authorities  of  the  state  in  which  they  operate. 

Speaking  generally,  both  public  utility  corporations  and 
finandal  institutions  chartered  by  the  state  are  subject  to  the 
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usual  statute  law  regulating  stock  corporations,  and  in  addition 
to  such  special  legislation  as  may  affect  them.  If  doing  business 
in  other  states,  they  would  be  governed  by  the  local  regulations 
affecting  such  foreign  corporations. 

§  204.    Charter  Details 

When  a  corporation  is  to  be  organized,  all  the  important 
features  which  are  peculiar  to  the  new  corporation  and  which  are 
not  secured  to  it  by  the  common  law  or  are  necessarily  incident 
to  incorporation,  should  appear  in  its  charter.  These  are  usually 
the  name,  purposes,  duration,  location,  capitalization  and  the 
details  thereof;  also  in  some  states  the  number  of  directors  and 
the  names  of  those  who  are  to  act  for  the  first  year,  and  any 
desired  special  provisions  that  can  be  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  corporate  organization  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  incor- 
poration. Temporary  or  less  important  details  may  be  left  for 
by-law  or  other  regulation,  but  ill  matters  of  permanence  or 
importance  should  appear  in  the  charter  as  far  as  possible.  The 
statutes  usually  require  the  main  features  outlined  above  to 
appear  in  the  charter.^ 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  some  other  states,  special 
provisions  may  be  inserted  in  the  charter  for  the  regulation  and 
conduct  of  the  corporate  business  and  affairs  and  for  any  proper 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  its  officials.  This  leaves  wide  scope 
for  the  insertion  of  such  provisions  and  many  varying  arrange- 
ments result  from  this  freedom. 

§  205.    Application  for  Charter 

Special  charters  are  prohibited  by  constitutional  provision  in 
a  number  of  states.  Where  not  prohibited  they  are  secured 
by  application  to  the  legislature.  In  such  case  the  charter  ap- 
plication is  put  in  the  form  of  an  act  declaring  that  certain  named 
parties  and  their  successors  are  a  body  corporate  for  the  purposes 
enumerated.    This  act,  if  passed  by  the  legislature,  becomes 


•  See  Book  IV.  Oh.  I,  "Charter  Forms.* 
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the  charter  of  the  company  and  is  its  sole  authority  for  existence 
and  operation. 

The  granting  of  special  charters  is  a  source  of  grave  abuses, 
and  in  many  states,  as  already  said,  is  prohibited  by  constitu- 
tional provisions.  In  other  states,  however,  as  in  New  York, 
such  charters  are  still  granted,  and  charters  may  be  secured 
either  under  the  general  corporation  laws  or,  where  sufi^cient 
influence  exists,  by  direct  appeal  to  the  legislature. 

In  all  the  states  general  laws  have  been  passed  prescribing 
the  method  whereby  charters  may  be  secured.  These  laws  are 
modified  by  special  additional  requirements  in  the  case  of 
financial  and  public  utility  corporations.  Under  the  provisions 
of  such  general  laws,  when  due  and  proper  application  is  made 
with  payment  of  the  proper  fees,  the  secretary  of  state  must 
Issue  a  charter  in  accordance  with  the  tenns  of  the  application, 
or  if  actual  issuance  of  the  charter  is  not  required,  the  official 
acceptance  and  filing  of  the  application,  ipso  facie,  authorizes  the 
parties  to  organize  as  a  corporation. 

This  is  the  usual  procedure  under  which  the  great  majority 
of  modem  business  corporations  come  into  existence.  It  is  a 
matter  of  right,  not  of  favor,  and  is  available  equally  for  all 
qualified  persons  who  choose  to  comply  with  the  necessary 
formalities  and  pay  the  required  fees. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
CHARTER— INCORPORATORS 

§  2c6.    Who  May  Incorporate 

Corporations  axe  creatures  of  the  law.  They  derive  their 
right  to  existence  either  from  direct  legislative  enactment  or 
from  the  general  laws  under  which  they  are  formed.  Therefore, 
only  those  may  incorporate  who  are  expressly  authorized  thereto 
by  these  special  acts  or  under  these  general  laws.  In  each  state 
the  statutes  must  be  consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  definitely 
just  who  may  participate  in  any  proposed  incorporation. 

Usually  the  statutes  authorizing  incorporations  employ  the 
term  "persons"  or  "natural  persons'*  in  prescribing  who  may 
incorporate.  This  wording  excludes  a  firm,  a  corporation,  or 
anyone  acting  in  a  representative  capacity.  Any  of  these  might 
hold  stock  in  the  corporation  when  organized,  but  could  not 
legally  act  as  an  incorporator.^ 

As  the  charter  is  in  effect  a  contract,  a  person  unable  to  con- 
tract cannot  properly  act  as  an  incorporator.  This  is  a  matter 
of  conmion  law  and  excludes  minors,  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
and  others  similarly  incompetent  to  contract.  Under  the  old 
conmion  law  it  would  also  exclude  married  women,  but  this 
disability  has  been  generally  removed  and  married  women  fre- 
quently act  as  incorporators. 

In  some  states  one  or  more  of  the  incorporators  must  be 
citizens  of  the  state  of  incorporation.  Unless  this  is  expressly 
prescribed,  any  person  otherwise  competent  can  act,  whether  a 
citizen  of  the  state  or  not.  Incorporators  need  not  even  be  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  unless  expressly  required  by  the  stat- 


» Schwab  V.  Potter.  194  N.  Y.  409.  416  (1909);  Converac  v.  Bmeraon,  Talcott  &  Co.,  148 
in.  App.  604  (1909). 
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utes.  In  New  York,  at  least  one  of  the  incorporators  must  be  a 
resident  of  the  state,  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  New  Jersey  none  of  the 
incorporators  need  be  citizens  either  of  the  state  or  of  the 
United  States. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  state  has  the  entire 
right  to  impose  any  qualifications  on  incorporators  that  its  legis- 
lators deem  desirable,  and  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  such 
statutory  requirements.  Usually,  however,  the  matter  is  not  of 
great  importance,  since,  if  any  of  the  proposed  incorporators 
are  barred  by  statute  requirements,  a  substitute  may  be  ap- 
pointed who  is  qualified,  and  who  will  act  up  to  such  point  as  is 
necessary  or  desirable  and  then  transfer  his  subscription  and  all 
his  rights  to  the  party  for  whom  he  has  been  acting.  This 
utilization  of  "dummy"  incorporators  for  the  preliminary 
organization,  is  a  common  procedure.' 

§  207.    Number  of  Incorporators 

In  every  state  the  minimiun  nimiber  of  incorporators  is 
prescribed  by  statute.  In  most  states  this  minimum  is  three, 
though  in  a  few  states  five  are  required.  No  maximiun  nimiber 
is  designated  in  any  state,  this  feature  being  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  the  state. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  advisable  to  incorporate  with  the  min- 
imum number  of  incorporators  permitted  by  the  statutes. 
Usually  each  incorporator  must  sign  and  acknowledge  the  charter 
application,  and  must  either  sanction  or  participate  in  the  first 
meeting,  and  these  proceedings  are  much  facilitated  by  a  small 
number  of  incorporators.  At  times  diflEerent  interests  must  be 
represented  in  an  incorporation  and  the  subsequent  organiza- 
tion, and  a  considerable  niunber  of  incorporators  is  therefore 
unavoidable;  but  without  some  such  reason  the  minimum 
number  is  to  be  preferred. 


•  See  I  aio. 
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§  2o8.    Functions  of  Incorporators 

The  incorporators  furnish  the  nucleus  about  which  the  new 
corporation  is  formed,  and  are  the  active  agents  in  bringing  it 
into  existence.  They  are  essential  participants  in  the  formalities 
incident  to  the  creation  of  the  corporation.  They  must  usually 
sign  and  acknowledge  the  charter  and  are  generally  required  to 
be  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  corporation.  They  call  and 
conduct  the  first  meeting.  The  organization  of  the  corporation 
is  usually  entirely  in  their  hands,  though  in  case  they  are  not  the 
real  parties  in  interest,  i.e.,  are  ''dummy"  incorporators  acting 
for  others,  the  organization  and  first  proceedings  will  be  pre- 
scribed for  them  in  advance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  necessary  function  of  the  incor- 
porators is  to  figure  in  certain  formalities  incident  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  corporation.  They  may  be  the  real  parties  in 
interest  who  will  remain  with  and  own  stock  in  the  new  corpora- 
tion, or  they  may  be  "dimmiy"  incorporators,  called  in  merely  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  or  for  more  cogent  reasons,  without 
interest  in  the  corporation  beyond  their  perfunctory  subscription 
for  one  or  more  qualifying  shares — an  interest  that  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  real  parties  in  interest  so  soon  as  the  corporation 
is  once  organized  and  ready  to  begin  its  operations. 

§  209.    Incorporators  as  Stockholders 

It  is  usual  for  incorporators  to  be  subscribers  for  one  or  more 
shares  of  stock  in  the  proposed  corporation.  In  most  of  the 
states,  such  subscription  is  either  required,  or  it  is  assumed  that 
such  subscription  will  be  made.  If  not  either  directly  or  infer- 
entially  required  by  the  statutes,  such  subscription  is  not 
essential. 

When  an  incorporation  is  effected  with  incorporators  who  do 
not  desire,  or  are  not  desired,  to  remain  as  permanent  stock- 
holders, it  is  usual,  after  the  organization  has  been  completed, 
for  the  incorporators  to  assign  their  subscription  rights  or  their 
stock  to  those  parties  who  are  to  be  the  real  owners  of  the  cor- 
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poration.  These  latter  assume  the  obligations  of  the  incoipora- 
tors  on  the  assigned  subscriptions  of  stock,  and  if  the  transaction 
is  acquiesced  in  by  the  corporation,  it  is  then  legally  complete 
and  the  original  incorporators  are  in  most  states  discharged  from 
any  subscription  obligations  either  to  the  corporation  or  to  cor- 
porate creditors.* 

§  210.    Dummy  Incorporators 

As  has  been  stated,  any  competent  person  may  join  in  an 
incorporation  without  any  material  or  permanent  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  such  non-interested  or  "dummy'*  incorporators  are 
frequently  employed.  Sometimes  this  is  done  where  the  real 
parties  in  interest  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  appear  as  incor- 
porators; sometimes  of  necessity  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
principals;  and  sometimes  purely  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
the  real  parties  concerned  being  disinclined  or  too  busy  to  under- 
take themselves  the  technical  duties  of  incorporators. 

In  such  cases  the  dummy  incorporators  execute  the  charter 
and  organize  the  corporation,  usually  subscribing  for  the  smallest 
number  of  shares  that  will  satisfy  the  statute  requirements,  and 
carrying  the  organization  to  such  point  as  the  real  parties  in 
interest  or  their  attomejrs  indicate.  The  "dimunies"  then 
assign  their  subscription  rights  or  stock,  resign  any  official  posi- 
tions they  may  hold  in  the  new  corporation,  and  step  out. 

Such  an  incorporation,  if  properly  conducted,  is  entirely 
legal,  and  the  method  is  that  pursued  in  the  formation  of  almost 
all  the  larger  corporations  and  combinations.  The  proceedings 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  supervised  and  ordinarily  conducted  by 
the  attome)^  of  the  parties  really  interested,  these  attomejrs 
dictating  all  that  is  done  and  seeing  that  the  interests  of  their 
clients  are  properly  conserved.  The  proceeding  is  carried  as 
far  as  the  conditions  render  advisable  before  the  dummy  incor- 
porators make  way  for  their  principals.    Usually  they  fully 


*  I  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  255.  and  cases  cited. 
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complete  the  organization  of  the  corporation,  electing  themselves 
directors  and  offidais,  or  perhaps  electing  to  the  official  positions 
the  parties  who  are  to  be  permanent  incumbents.  Meanwhile 
they  usoially  take  action  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  future 
of  the  new  organization. 

The  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
effected  in  this  way.  Three  incorporators  were  provided,  each 
of  whom  subscribed  for  ten  shares  of  stock  out  of  a  total  capitali- 
zation of  but  $3,ocx:>.  As  soon  as  the  organization  of  the  new 
corporation  was  completed,  the  incorporators  were  retired,  the 
real  parties  in  interest  came  in,  and  the  capitalization  was  in- 
creased to  $1,100,000,000. 

In  such  cases  the  incorporators  are  usually  the  junior  counsel 
and  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  attorneys  having  the  incorpora- 
tion in  charge.  As  stated,  if  the  incorporators  are  properly 
qualified  and  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  statutory  requirements,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  use  of  dummy  incorporators,  even  where  properties  of  large 
value  are  taken  over  for  the  corporation  by  these  irresponsible 
parties. 
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§  211.    Selection  of  Name 

The  selection  of  the  corporate  name  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  though  usually  governed  by  business 
considerations  rather  than  legal  rules.  As  a  matter  of  both 
taste  and  business^  a  name  should  be  selected  that  is  distinctive, 
not  too  long,  and,  if  possible,  expressive  of  the  business  to  be 
done  by  the  corporation.  The  selected  name  shou'd  not  be 
fraudulent  or  misleading,  nor  should  it  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others.i 

•  In  the  incorporation  of  a  partnership,  the  general  usage  is 
to  retain  the  partnership  name  with  only  such  changes  as  will 
indicate  the  corporate  organization.' 

In  most  states  great  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  selection 
of  the  corporate  name,  the  prohibition  against  conflicting 
names  being  practically  the  only  restriction.  If  not  required 
by  statute,  the  use  of  the  prefix  "The"  is  to  be  avoided  as 
unnecessarily  lengthening  the  name  and  producing  a  peculiarly 
awkward  eflFect  in  legal  instruments  when  the  name  is  used 
following  the  word  "said,"  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

Hackneyed  names  such  as  "Standard,"  "Union,"  "National," 
etc.,  as  well  as  much-used  geographical  names,  are  to  be  avoided, 
both  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  business.  No  trade-name  rights 
can  ordinarily  be  secured  in  such  well-worn  designations,  though 
in  some  cases  the  first  user  of  a  geographical  name  will  be  protected 
in  the  right  where  it  has  been  used  over  a  period  of  years.' 


>  I  Machen on  Corp.,  I  450;  Von  Thodorvich  v.  Beneficial  Assn.,  x54Ped.  911  (1907). 

*  Colvunbia  Mill  Co.  v.  Alcorn.  150  U.  S.  460  (1893);  Coming  Glass  Works  v.  Corning  Cut 
Glass  Works,  197  N.  Y.  I73  (1900). 

)  Kayser  &  Co.  v.  Italian  Silk  Underwear  Co.,  160  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  607  (1914);  British- 
American  Tobacco  Co.  v.  British- American  Cigar  Stores  Co..  211  Fed.  933  (1914)* 
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§  212.    How  Secured 

The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  must  be  set  forth 
specifically  in  its  charter  application.  This  name,  so  soon  as 
the  application  is  allowed,  becomes  the  name  and  property  of 
the  new  corporation.  In  the  state  of  incorporation  the  right 
to  such  name  is  exclusive. 

If  the  desired  name  were  the  same  as  that  of  some  other 
domestic  corporation  or  foreign  corporation  licensed  to  do 
business  within  the  state,  or  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  cause 
confusion,  that  fact  alone  would  be  ground  for  the  rejection 
of  the  charter  application. 

But  few  statutory  restrictions  exist  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
porate name.  The  prohibition  against  the  adoption  of  a  name 
similar  to  that  of  a  corporation  already  doing  business  under  the 
state  laws  is  the  most  important.  In  some  states  the  prefix 
"The"  must  be  used  to  introduce  the  corporate  appellation; 
in  some  states  "Corporation,"  "Company,"  "Association," 
or  some  other  word  expressing  the  idea  of  corporate  association 
must  be  used  in  the  corporate  name.  In  some  few  states  the 
word  "Incorporated"  or  "Limited"  must  follow  the  corporate 
designation.*  In  New  York  every  corporation  must  use  such 
word  or  words,  abbreviations,  affix,  or  prefix  as  will  distinguish 
it  from  a  natural  person,  firm,  or  copartnership.  In  191 2  a 
lower  court  refused  to  allow  an  existing  corporation  to  change 
its  name  to  one  ending  in  "Company."  Since  then  the  state 
authorities  refuse  to  charter  any  corporations  with  a  name 
terminating  in  "Company,"  unless  followed  by  "Inc." 

In  most  of  the  states  insurance  and  moneyed  corporations, 
and  in  many  states  co-operative  corporations,  must  be  organized 
under  special  statutes,  and  in  these  states  the  statutes  usually 
provide  that  the  corporation  not  organized  under  the  special 
laws  shall  not  use  the  words  "Trust,"  "Bank,"  "Insurance," 
"Co-operative,"  and  like  words  in  their  corporate  titles. 


'  I  Machen  on  Corp.,  I  449t  and  notes. 
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The  state  authorities  would  have  no  right  to  refuse  a  charter 
application  on  the  ground  that  some  foreign  corporation  not 
licensed  by  the  state  is  using  the  selected  name.  In  such  event 
the  charter  application,  if  no  other  objection  existed,  must  be 
allowed,  leaving  the  right  to  use  the  name  to  be  settled  between 
the  two  corporations. 

§  2x3.    Right  to  Corporate  Name 

One  important  object  of  incorporation  is  to  secure  per- 
manence, and  the  corporate  name  is  an  almost  essential  element 
of  this  desired  commercial  continuity.  Once  established,  the 
name  is  the  embodiment  of  the  good-will  of  the  enterprise 
and  has  a  value  in  accordance.  If  the  corporation  is  properly 
managed  and  is  successful,  this  value  is  frequently  very  con- 
siderable. In  some  instances  it  is  the  chief  asset  of  a  prosperous 
business. 

The  corporation's  right  to  its  name  is  the  same  as  to  any 
other  trade-mark  or  trade-name  possessed  by  it,  and  is  generally 
more  easily  established.  If  the  name  is  used  by  other  parties 
without  authority,  such  use  may  be  stopped  by  injunction;  and 
if  damage  can  be  shown,  an  action  will  lie  against  the  offending 
parties.  5  The  same  rule  applies  whether  the  infringement  is 
by  another  corporation  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  trade-name  by 
an  individual  or  partnership.«  A  corporation  cannot  take  the 
name  of  an  existing  copartnership,  where  this  would  result  in 
injury  to  the  partnership.  If  it  does  take  such  a  name  it  may  be 
enjoined.' 

As  has  been  stated,  there  is  usually  no  statute  restriction 
against  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  a  foreign  corporation 
by  a  domestic  corporation  if  such  foreign  corporation  has  not 
been  licensed  to  operate  in  the  state.  The  allowance  of  such 
name  would  not,  however,  give  the  new  corporation  an  un- 

•  Hjgrans  Co.  v.  Higgina  Soap  Co.,  144  N.  Y.  462  (1895);  Coming  Glaas  Works  v.  Corning 
Cut  GlaaiCo.,  197  N.  Y.  173  (1910);  Salvation  Army  v.  Am.  Salvation  Army.  135  A.  D.  (N.  Y.) 
258  (i909)»  «»^ 

*  German-Amer.  Button  Co.  v.  Heymsfeld,  170  App.  Div.  <N.  Y.)  4x6  (xois). 
»  Pwtes  V.  Am.  W.  C.  Co..  89  A,  D.  (N.  Y.)  345  (1903). 
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questioned  right  to  its  use.  If  the  older  corporation  could  show 
that  it  had  a  trade  right  in  the  name^  and  that  the  use  of  the 
name  by  the  new  corporation  would  be  injurious  to  this  right, 
and  would  permit  it  to  compete  unfairly,  the  new  corporation 
might  be  enjoined  from  the  use  of  such  name,  and,  if  the  injunc- 
tion  should  be  sustained,  would  be  compelled  either  to  secure 
a  new  name  by  due  and  formal  procedure  or  to  discontinue 
its  operations.  • 

In  New  York  a  foreign  corporation  will  be  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  state  on  the  groimd  that  another  corporation  is 
doing  business  under  the  same  or  a  similar  name;  but  in  North 
Carolina,  under  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General,  foreign  cor- 
porations will  not  be  excluded  from  the  state  because  another 
corporation  is  already  doing  business  under  the  same  name.* 

Where  confusion  in  delivery  of  mail  results  from  similarity 
of  corporate  names,  the  courts  favor  the  corporation  that  first 
lawfully  used  the  name.i« 

§  214.    Changing  the  Corporate  Name 

Occasionally  it  becomes  necessary  or  expedient  to  change 
the  corporate  name.  It  may  be  that  the  use  of  the  name  first 
adopted  is  prevented  by  injxmction,  or  new  interests  may  have 
come  in,  that  as  a  matter  of  business  policy  must  be  represented 
in  the  corporate  name,  or  possibly  the  corporation  has  been 
unsuccessful  or  has  achieved  a  bad  reputation,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  name  is  thought  desirable.  In  any  such  case  the  name 
may  usually  be  changed  but  only  with  the  permission  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  state.  In  many  states  the  change  of  name  must  be 
secured  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  which  is  a  more  or  less 
troublesome  operation  according  to  the  statutory  requirements 
of  the  particular  state.    Other  more  or  less  troublesome  pro- 


•  Benevolent  Order  of  ElkB  v.  Improved  Benevolent  Order,  etc.,  20s  N.  Y.  459  (xpia): 
Hoevel  Sandblast  Machine  Co.  v.  Hoevel  S.  M.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Inc.,  167  App.  Div.  ^^-"^^  ^ 
(19x5). 

*  Atty.*0en.*8  opinion.  Biennial  Report,  1913-14,  p.  oa. 
M  Central  Tnitt  Co.  v.  Centiml  Tnut  Co.  of  m...X49  Fed.  789  (1906). 
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ceedings  obtain  in  different  states,  as  in  New  York  where  formerly 
the  only  n^sthod  of  changing  the  corporate  name  was  by  formal 
court  proceedings. 

The  formalities  incident  to  a  change  of  corporate  name 
are  so  great  that  in  some  cases  it  is  simpler  and  no  more  ex- 
pensive to  organize  a  new  corporation  and  transfer  to  it  the 
assets  of  the  existing  corporation,  than  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  incident  to  a  change  of  name  by  the  regular  procedure. 
In  such  a  case,  from  the  legal  standpoint  the  old  company 
has  ceased  to  exist  and  a  new  company  has  come  into  existence. 
A  mere  change  of  name,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  affect  the 
identity  of  the  corporation.^! 


u  AUen  ▼.  M.  B.  Church,  127  Iowa  96  (1905):  N.  B.  Lumber  Co.  v.  Suns  &  White,  157 
Ala.  595  (1908);  Carloa  v.  City  Savings  Bank,  82  Neb.  582  (1908). 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
CHARTER— THE  CORPORATE  PURPOSES 

§  215-    Genend 

An  individual  or  firm  may  do  anything  or  engage  in  any 
fonn  of  business  not  prohibited  by  the  laws.  A  oorporationy 
on  the  contrary,  may  do  only  those  things  and  engage  in  those 
businesses  permitted  it  by  the  law  and  ^t  forth  in  its  charter. 
This  rendeis  it  important  that  the  diarter  should  clearly  and 
fully  empower  the  corporation  to  do  all  those  permissible  things 
that  may  be  necessary  in  its  operations. 

Usually  the  general  corporation  laws  in  eadi  state  specify 
the  purposes  for  which  corporatioiis  may  be  organized.  In 
some  states  these  purposes  are  limited  to  certain  dasses  of 
pursuits,  and  corporations  cannot  be  formed  for  purposes  not 
qydfirally  induded.  Alining  and  manufacturing  coiporations 
are  authorized  in  all  states.  In  most  states  the  laws  spcdiy 
mercantile  and  tnufing  corporations  as  welL  Some  states  go 
stiD  further  and  broadly  authorize  the  formation  ol  corporations 
for  ^'any  lawful  business/'  ''any  lawful  industry  or  pursuit," 
or  for  '^pecuniary  profit." 

Under  these  latter  clauses  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
aiqr  Intimate  calling  or  pursuit  that  could  not  be  undertaken 
by  a  corporation.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  towards 
liberality  in  this  respect  and  the  few  limitations  that  do  exist 
are  gradual^  being  removed. 

S216.    Sm^Plnpose 

Formerly  the  rule  was  to  organize  corpcnations  for  a  single 
purpose,  as  to  mine  for  cqpper,  to  manufacture  shoes,  or  to 
conduct  a  trading  business  in  sc«ne  spcd6ed  line.    The  anthori- 
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xatkm  for  Ais  one  puipose  would,  as  a  matter  of  course^  cany 
the  ri^t  with  it  to  do  all  things  necessary  or  proper  to  effect 
that  puipose,  but  nothing  further.  If  another  line  of  business 
were  to  be  taken  up,  a  new  oorporation  must  be  oiganiaed, 
as  the  powers  of  the  old  coiporation  could  not  be  extended  to 
cover  the  new  pursuit.  That  is,  if  the  members  of  the  copper 
mining  company  wished  to  mine  for  the  predous  metals  also, 
they  could  not  secure  specific  authorization  thereto  for  the  old 
company,  but  must  oig^inize  a  new  company  for  the  puipose. 

This  rule  is  now  almost  abrogated.  In  a  few  states  it  s 
still  the  law  and  a  coiporation  will  not  be  chartered  for  more 
than  one  puipose,  but  generally  a  corporation  will  be  em- 
powered for  as  many  legitimate  purposes  as  may  be  included 
in  the  charter  application.  In  some  few  cases,  however,  it 
is  still  advantageous  to  confine  the  coiporate  activities  to  one 
^)ecific  puipose.  For  instance,  if  a  partnership  is  incorporated, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  restrict  it  to  the  puiposes  of  the  business 
already  under  way.  This  would  prevent  any  subsequent  diver- 
sion of  the  corporate  activity  and  resources  into  other  and 
possibly  dangerous  channeb.  The  coiporation  could  conduct 
the  one  business  and  that  alone.  It  would  have  no  po?7er  to 
venture  intx>  new  and  untried  fields. 

§  217.    Comprehensive  Purposes 

At  the  present  time  the  tendency  in  coipoiate  oiganiaation 
is  towaids  comprehensive  purposes — ^purposes  that  will  permit 
the  corporation  to  undeitake  and  operate  any  line  of  business, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  under  any  conditions.  It  is  the 
natural  desire  to  secure  all  powers  and  privileges  that  may  be 
had — ^not  that  they  are  all  needed  or  are  to  be  exercised,  but 
unforeseen  opportunities  may  occur  when  these  powers  will  be 
required.  Incoiporatois  are  pleased  with  these  extensive  arrays 
of  possible  activities,  investors  and  interested  parties  generally 
expect  them,  and  as  their  inclusion  is  a  matter  of  little  difficulty, 
nearly  all  modem  charters  enumerate  almost  every  conceivable 
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branch  of  business  and  every  kind  of  enterprise  allowable  under 
the  statutes. 

In  some  cases  this  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme, 
but  in  general  the  practice  has  its  advantages.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  corporations  should  not  have  the  same  fiee 
range  of  business  activities  possessed  by  the  individual  or  firm, 
and  the  effort  of  the  present  day  is  to  approximate  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  this  ideal. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  end  could  be  attained 
with  equal  eflBidency  and  with  much  less  trouble  and  verbosity 
by  a  few  general  statements  of  comprehensive  scope.  In  most 
cases  all  the  purposes  of  the  most  elaborately  extended  charter 
could  be  obtained  in  their  full  force  and  efficiency  by  a  few  well- 
turned  phrases, 

§  2x8.    lUegal  Purposes 

No  state  allows  the  organization  of  a  corporation  for  illegal 
or  immoral  purposes.  Where  state  officers  inadvertently  or  by 
intent  allow  charters  for  such  purposes,  the  authorization  of  these 
charters  is  void  and  ineffective  and  will  not  protect  the  stock- 
holders from  any  penalties  and  liabilities  that  would  be  visited 
upon  the  members  of  a  partnership  engaged  in  similar  under- 
takings. 

This  would  apply  to  any  business,  occupation,  or  organiza- 
tion in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state  of  incorporation, 
such  as  lotteries,  gambling,  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.i 

Apart  from  these  manifestly  illegal  or  inmioral  undertakings, 
any  business  purposes  not  allowed  to  corporations  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  are  illegal.  A  charter  for  any  such  purpose, 
even  if  allowed  by  the  state  officials,  would  be  ineffective  and 
the  stockholders  would  be  held  as  partners  in  case  of  the  in- 
solvency of  the  enterprise.    This  does  not  often  happen  at  the 


>  Pttbodr  V.  Om  Trutt  Co..  130  DL  368  (1889);  McGnw  v.  City  ProduM  Exchange,  85 
Teon.  su  (1886). 
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pieseDt  day,  as  most  of  the  states  allow  incorporatkm  for  all 
proper  piuposes  and  the  possibility  exists  only  in  those  states 
where  corporate  purposes  are  still  restricted.' 

Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  some  of  the  purposes  are  legiti- 
mate and  proper  and  some  unauthorized,  the  charter  is  good  as 
to  the  Intimate  portions  but  is  held  non-effective  and  non- 
existent in  those  portions  unauthorized  or  in  conflict  with  the 
laws.  The  laws  cannot  be  added  to  or  be  overridden  by  a 
charter  provision.' 

§  219.    Things  'IJltni  Vires'* 

Things  otherwise  legal,  but  not  q)ecified  or  hnplied,  among 
the  charter  powers  of  the  corporation,  are  beyond  its  powers, 
or  idira  vires.  Contracts  made  in  pursuance  of  such  unauthor- 
ized ends  caimot  be  enforced  against  others,  although  the 
corporation  itself  is  usually  bound.  Directors  and  officers 
may  make  themselves  personally  liable  either  to  the  corpora- 
tion, to  its  stockholders,^  or  to  third  persons,  for  involving  the 
corporation  in  such  transactions.' 

Both  creditors  and  stockholders  have  the  right  to  object 
to  any  action  of  the  corporation  exceeding  its  legal  powers. 
If,  however,  the  stockholders  assent  and  there  are  no  creditors, 
there  is  no  one  to  object  to  the  exercise  of  powers  not  authorized 
by  its  charter,  and  the  corporate  powers  may  be  exceeded  without 
danger  to  the  officers  and  directors. 

Owing  to  the  broad  powers  that  are  now  usually  granted, 
the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  has  much  less  importance  than  f or- 
meriy.    A  modem  work  on  corporations  says: 

The  old  theory  of  a  coiporation  was  that  it  could  not  legally 
do  anything  in  excess  of  its  express  or  implied  powers.    But  the 


•  Amer.  Trust  Co.  ▼.  R.  R.  Co..  157  HI.  641  (1895);  Oreoon  R.  R.  Co,  v.  Oretonian  Ry. 

130  U.  S.  I  (i888)Ljofaiiaoa  v.  Northern  Trust  Co.,  365  Ul.  263  (19x4). 

•^abody  v.  Gus  iWt  Co..  130  111.  a68  (1S89);  Strmacke  v.  RouUedge.  175  S.  W.  (Tex.) 


Co^  i^U.  S.  X  (x888)2Jofaxisoa  v.  Ncothern  Trust  Co.,  365  m.  263  iw^)- 

444  (X9XS)> 

•Greenfield  Savings  Bank  v.  Abercrombie,  axx  Mass.  252  (19x2);  McKinnon  ▼.  Moras 
d «!.,  177  Fed.  576  (19x0).  ,  ^,  „ 

•  3  Qark  &  Marshall  on  Corp.,  |  744d.  See.  however.  LinUiaiif  v.  Lombard,  137  N.  Y. 
4x7  (xS9i3). 
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modem  view  is  that  a  private  coiporation  may,  if  all  its  stock- 
holders assent  and  if  creditors  are  paid.  Public  policy  does  not 
require  business  corporations  to  confine  themselves  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  words  of  their  charters.* 

In  case  the  corporation  does  exceed  its  powers  and  anything 
goes  wrong,  the  directors  and  officers  might  be  held  personally 
responsible.  When  they  do  business  beyond  the  corporate 
powers,  they  take  an  uncalled-for  risk. 


*  X  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  3>    See  also  64  L.  R.  A.,  366  et  seq„  onimplied  powers  of  corporations. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
CHARTER— STOCK;  LOCATION  AND  DURATION 

§  330.    Oeaeral  Provisions  as  to  Stock 

In  most  states  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  and  the 
divisions  and  general  features  of  this  capital  stock  must  be 
stated  in,  and  are  fixed  by,  the  charter.  In  a  few  states,  stock 
with  preference  or  other  special  features  may  be  issued  after 
the  allowance  of  the  charter,  by  specified  action  of  the  stock- 
holders, but  as  a  general  rule  everything  relating  to  the  stock 
is  fixed  once  for  all  by  the  charter  and  may  be  changed  there- 
after only  by  an  amendment  of  that  instrument. 

Usually  the  charter  states  the  full  amount  of  the  capital 
stock,  its  division  into  common  and  preferred  stock,  if  such 
division  exists,  the  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided, 
and  the  par  value  of  each  share.  The  par  value  is  usually  the 
same  for  all  the  shares,  though  not  necessarily  so,  unless  re- 
quired by  statute  as  in  California.  The  par  value  of  the  common 
stock  might  be  fixed  at  $io  per  share,  while  the  par  value  of  the 
preferred  stock  were  fixed  at  $ioo.  Generally  such  variations 
of  the  par  value  are  not  advisable. 

§  231.    ClAssiflcations  of  Stock 

Any  classifications  of  the  stock  should  be  very  clearly  set 
out  in  the  charter.  These  classifications  are  varied  and  numer- 
ous. The  most  usual  is  that  of  common  and  preferred  stock. 
This  preferred  stock  may  be  divided  into  different  classes  as  to 
precedence  in  dividends,  or  as  to  amount  of  dividend,  or  as  to 
participation  in  assets,  or  as  to  redemption  features,  or  as  to 
participation  in  dividends  beyond  preferred  dividends,  or  as  to 
voting  or  other  powers. 

187 
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Tlie  conmioa  stock  is  sometimes  daasifird  in  r^aid  to 
TOtiiig  poiros,  each  portion  or  dass  hairing  the  r^t  to  elect 
a  certain  nomber  ol  directiHs,  or  at  thnes  ooe  portion  of  the 
common  stock  may  be  given  the  sole  xi^t  to  vote  upon  certain 
kinds  of  qnestioos  or  under  certain  contingencies. 

Soch  charter  dassificatioiis  are  not  aUowable  in  all  <rf  the 
states,  hot  the  same  result  may  be  attained  in  many  cases  by 
soitable  by-law  enactments  mianimoiisly  adopted  at  the  first 
meeting  of  stockholders.  As  stated  by  Judge  Fdgo^  of  the  New 
Y<xk  Court  of  A[^)eals: 


We  know  nothing  in  the  coBattetiaa  or  the  law  that  inhihirs  a 
[  from  twgiiiiiiMg  ks  corponlc  action  by  daasHym^  the 
( in  its  c^]&al  stocky  wkk  pccoliar  privileges  to  one  siiaie  oivcr 
another,  and  tbos  rffiing  its  stock  to  the  poiiiic  ior  snbsrnpdops» 
dioeto.^ 


{222.    ComnunSlock 

Usually  the  charter  proviaixis  affecting  common  stock 
are  few  and  simile.  For  example,  if  a  corporation  is  to  be 
ca{HtaEzed  at  $100^000,  with  shares  of  the  par  value  of  Sioo, 
without  preferred  stock  or  dassificatians  of  the  common  stocky 
the  cfaart»^  woald  merely  state  that  the  cajtttal  stock  is  to  be 
$100,000  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  Sioo 
each.  Nothing  more  would  be  necessary.  The  fact  that  it 
was  an  common  stock,  that  this  was  onclasafied,  and  that 
there  was  no  preforred  stock  or  restrictions  of  any  kind  on  the 
common  stock,  woold  be  understood  without  ^Kcxdc  statemimt. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  dassificatioDS  of  the  conunon  stock 
or  any  restrictions  upon  it  in  any  way,  these  must  be  stated  in 
the  charter  ^)ecifically  and  in  detail.  The  mere  fact  that  com- 
mon stock  b  usually  unrestricted  renders  it  the  more  necessary 
to  be  dear  and  e^dicit  if  restrictions  are  to  be  created. 


K  Sent  T.  Q«aciB3vcr  MhmvCo.,  74  N^.  T.  IS9*  £7^    iS79';  abo  Barfa  ir.  Gmaad  SL  Co^ 
123  Pac  (KazB.;  857  ( 1912';  Pa«e  v.  Whxttazcoa  Bii^  Co.,  97  N.  E.  >.3CaeB.j  1006  i  £9U^ 
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§223/  Preferred  Stock 

Preferred  stock,  by  its  mere  existence,  indicates  the  fact  that 
it  has  features  not  possessed  by  other  stock  of  the  corporation, 
but  the  differences  and  preferences  which  distinguish  it  should 
be  stated  as  clearly  as  possible  in  the  creating  clause,  and  so 
concisely,  if  it  may  be  done,  that  the  entire  dause  may  be  printed 
on  the  face  of  the  preferred  stock  certificates. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  the  charter,  preferred  stock  has  all  the  rights  of  common 
stock  in  addition  to  its  preference;  that  is,  it  would  vote,  par- 
ticipate in  any  dividends  in  excess  of  its  preferential  dividend, 
participate  in  any  distribution  of  assets  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  corporation,  and  generally  be  on  exactly  the  same  plane 
as  conmion  stock  except  as  to  the  indicated  preference  in  divi- 
dends. If  any  of  these  rights  are  to  be  denied  it,  such  denial 
must  be  clearly  expressed.  If  it  is  to  have  any  rights  other  than 
its  preference  dividends,  these  rights  must  also  be  clearly  indi- 
cated. Nothing  should  be  left  to  implication,  or  be  taken  for 
granted.' 

Location  and  Duration 

§  224.    Domestic  and  Foreign  Corporations 

The  natural  locality  in  which  to  incorporate  a  company  is 
in  the  state  where  it  is  proposed  to  do  business  and  where  its 
plant  or  place  of  business  is  to  be  situated. 

In  its  own  state — the  state  in  which  it  is  incofporated — 
a  corporation  is  a  "domestic  corporation."  Elsewhere  it  is 
designated  a  "foreign  corporation."  In  its  own  state  it  usually 
enjoys  rights  and  privileges  not  accorded  a  foreign  corporation; 
hence,  unless  there  is  some  strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  it 
should  always  be  incorporated  in  the  state  in  which  the  larger 
part  of  its  business  is  to  be  done. 


>  See  Ch.  XI.  "Preferred  Stock.** 
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§  225.    Selection  of  State 

The  usual  inducements  for  foreign  incorporation  are  the 
smaller  fees  and  taxes  of  the  selected  state.* 

Unless  there  is  a  material  difference  in  favor  of  foreign 
incorporation,  it  should  be  avoided.  Corporations  organized 
outside  the  state  are  always  liable  to  adverse  discrimination^ 
and  in  many  states  are  at  a  positive  disadvantage  in  event  of 
litigation.^ 

§  226.    Principal  Office 

Usually  the  location  of  the  office  in  which  the  corporation 
is  to  have  its  headquarters  must  be  designated  in  the  charter 
application.  In  New  Jersey  and  most  of  the  other  states,  this 
principal  office  must  be  located  definitely.  In  New  York  the 
borough  and  coimty  in  which  the  principal  office  may  be  found 
must,  be  given,  but  neither  then  nor  later  is  any  more  definite 
address  required.  This  renders  it  impossible  to  secure  the 
local  address  of  a  corporation  from  its  charter — a  seemingly 
serious  omission.  The  weight  of  authority  is  that  the  location 
of  the  principal  place  of  business  stated  in  the  charter  is  con- 
clusive for  the  purposes  of  taxation,^  jurisdiction  of  federal 
courts,*  and  other  purposes. ' 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  law  that  stockholders'  meetings 
must  be  held  within  the  state  of  incorporation,  and  the  principal 
office  in  that  state  is  usually  designated  by  the  by-laws  as  the 
place  where  such  meetings  are  to  be  held.  One  or  two  states, 
by  statute  provision,  permit  stockholders'  meetings  to  be  held 
outside  the  state,  but  the  practice  though  convenient  in  some 
cases  is,  generally  speaking,  objectionable. « 

Meetings  of  both  stockholders  and  directors  are  usually 


»  See  Ch.  VIII.  "Cost  of  Incorporation." 

*  See  Ch.  VII,  "Where  to  Incorporate." 

■Union  Steamboat  Co.  v.  City  of  Buffalo.  8a  N.  Y.  35 x   (x88o);  Loyd's  Executorial 


•See  11 394. 41a*  430. 


Trustees  v.  City  of  Lynchburg.  1x3  Va.  627  (191  a). 

■  Lemon  v.  Imperial  Window  Glass  Co..  X99  Fed.  927  (1912). 
lln  re  Federal  Contracting  Co..  2x2  Fed.  688  (X9X4). 
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held  in  the  principal  office  in  the  state  of  incorporation.  To 
allow  meetings  of  either  stockholders  or  directors  to  be  called 
elsewhere,  unless  in  places  formally  designated  by  the  by-laws 
or  agreed  to  by  all  parties  in  interest,  gives  opportmiity  for 
grave  abuses.  The  by-laws  should  designate  the  principal 
office  and,  imless  there  is  good  reason  for  doing  otherwise, 
prescribe  that  all  corporate  meetings  be  held  therein. 

The  principal  office  in  the  state  of  incorporation  is  usually 
designated  by  the  statutes  as  the  place  where  legal  process 
may  be  served  on  the  corporation. 

§  227.    Duration 

In  some  states  corporate  existence  is  limited  to  a  fixed 
period,  as  twenty  or  fifty  years.  In  most  of  the  states,  how- 
ever, the  duration  of  a  corporation  may  be  made  nominally 
perpetual.  This  imrestricted  duration  is  advantageous  and 
is  in  line  with  the  greater  liberality  manifested  towards  cor- 
porations in  later  years.  No  serious  objection  can  be  urged 
against  it,  the  reincorporations  necessary  in  the  short  period 
states  are  avoided,  and  the  general  stability  of  the  corporation 
is  improved. 

Where  corporate  existence  is  limited  by  statute,  the  extreme 
statutory  period  is  usually  selected  with  the  expectation  of  a 
reincorporation  at  its  end.  At  times  limited  periods  are 
preferred  for  the  corporate  existence  in  order  definitely  to 
limit  the  period  of  the  association  undertaking.  In  such  case, 
at  the  end  of  the  selected  term  the  corporation  expires  by  limita- 
tion, its  assets  are  distributed,  and  the  corporate  venture  is 
terminated.  Usually  such  distribution  is  made  under  some 
prearranged  plan  in  order  to  avoid  the  losses  and  injury  to  good- 
will of  a  forced  liquidation. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
CHARTER— THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

§228.    Qoalificalioos 

At  common  law  it  was  not  leqnired  that  diiecUxs  sfaonld 
be  stockholders.  In  most  states  this  has  been  modified  by 
statute  piovisicnis  lequirii^  that  directors  hold  one  or  more 
shares  of  stodL.  Such  {»DvisicMis  do  not  apply — unless  ex- 
IHessly  so  stated — ^to  directors  named  in  or  appointed  by  the 
charter.  In  New  York  the  statute  requiring  directois  to  be 
stockholders  ma3r  be  waived  by  fvoper  charter  or  by4aw  pn>- 
visicHi,  and  persons  not  sloddiddeis  may  then  be  trircted  as 
directors  of  the  OHpcHation. 

In  general  it  is  very  advisaUe  that  directors  should  be 
stodLhdders  of  the  caqx^ation  in  whidi  they  act,  and  the 
libaality  of  the  laws  in  peimitting  pccsons  who  are  not  stock- 
holdeis,  or  who  hold  but  one  or  two  shares,  to  act  as  directors, 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  stockhcddeis.  Occasionally  the 
privilqe  may  be  advantageous,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  man- 
agement of  a  business  enterprise  cannot  safely  be  pboed  in  the 
hands  of  those  having  no  material  interest  in  its  soccfss^  and 
the  inovporation  of  an  enterixise  does  not  cxanpt  it  bom  this 
rule. 

In  most  states  the  statutes  require  that  one  or  nKHe  oi  die 
directors  be  residents  of  the  state  of  incoiposation.  In  such 
cases,  where  the  parties  really  interested  reside  in  other  states 
than  the  one  5df5^*^  for  incorporation,  resident  directors  must 
be  secured.  In  some  states,  as  New  Jersey.  Maine,  and  South 
Dakota,  this  has  led  to  the  organizatioD  of  concerns  whose  sole 
business  is  siq)ptying  of  rcadent  directors  and  the  representation 
of  outside  corporatioDS  organized  within  the  state.    At  times 
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this  has  the  vciy  unexpected  lesult  of  giving  some  dmnmy 
dhectcMT  tiie  deddii^  vote  as  between  two  equally  divided 
factions  6f  the  boaid.  A  recent  statate  in  New  Yoik  makes  the 
added  lequiicment  that  at  least  one  <A  the  diiectors  shaU  be  a 
dtiaen  of  the  United  States. 

Unless  ddnned  by  some  statotoiy  prohibition,  anyone 
capable  of  acting  as  an  agent  of  a  coiporation  may  act  as  a 
dixecU^.  A  tiostee,  or  an  executor  of  an  estate  consisting  in 
parto{stDck,wouklbeetigihleasa<&ector.  Under  the  mocfem 
statutes  removing  their  disabilities,  married  women  may  act  as 
directors.  Unless  eipiessly  prohibited  by  statute,  aliens  may 
act  as  directois.1 

§aa9.    Humber 

Some  limitation  upon  the  number  of  directors  is  usually 
imposed  by  the  statutes.  The  exact  number  within  these  limits 
is,  in  most  states,  fixed  by  the  charter.  In  practically  all  the 
states  a  minimimi  number  of  cfirectors  is  fixed  by  the  statutes, 
thougji  in  many  no  maximum  numb^  is  prescribed. 

In  general  the  membershq>  of  the  board  should  be  fixed 
at  the  lowest  numb^  that  will  permit  due  rquesatation  of 
the  various  interests  involved  and  provide  for  the  pn^r  trans- 
action of  buaness.  In  small  or  dose  corporations  it  is  usual 
to  sdect  the  minimum  number  of  directors  pennitted  by  the 
statutes.  In  the  laiger  corporations  more  durectors  are  usualty 
necessary  in  order  that  all  the  interested  parties  may  be  rq>re- 
sented,  or  in  order  that  all  the  parties  really  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  corporation  may  partidpate  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  actions  of  the  board.  Frequently  the  board  is  increased 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  management  in  order  to  secure  names 
that  will  attract  investors  and  add  to  the  financial  stability  of 
the  corporation  or  benefit  it  in  other  ways. 

If  the  number  of  directors  is  made  too  large  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  a  quorum,  meetii^  are  apt  to  beoune  infrequent  and 
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perfunctory,  the  members  of  the  board  do  not  keep  in  touch 
with  its  business,  and  some  further  device  must  be  resorted  to 
for  the  real  conduct  of  the  business.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  management  is  sometimes  left  in  an  irregular  way 
to  the  oflBcers  and  a  few  actively  interested  directors;  usually, 
however,  the  difficulty  is  met  by  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
committee,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  finance  committee 
and  upon  occasion  other  special  committees.  These  conunittees 
then  exercise  the  powers  of  management  that  usually  pertain 
to  the  board.* 

For  the  business  operations  of  an  ordinary  corporation  a 
board  of  five  or  seven  members  actually  in  control — ^three  or 
four,  respectively,  forming  a  quorum — ^is  far  better  than  a 
larger  board  in  nominal  control  but  with  special  committees 
doing  the  real  work.' 

§  230.    Authority 

The  stockholders  are  the  owners  of  the  corporate  property, 
but  the  direct,  active,  and  immediate  control  rests  with  the 
board  of  directors.  The  authority  of  the  board  exists  under  the 
common  law,  extends  to  all  subjects  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporate  affairs,  and,  xmless  in  some  way  restricted, 
is  practically  supreme.  Its  actions  in  the  conduct  of  the  cor- 
porate business  cannot  be  questioned  or  interfered  with  by  the 
stockholders  unless  in  case  of  gross  mismanagement  or  actual 
fraud. 

The  property  of  a  corporation  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
individual  members,  whether  acting  separately  or  jointly.  They 
can  neither  encimfiber  nor  transfer  that  property,  nor  authorize 
others  to  do  so.  The  corporation — the  artificial  being  created — 
holds  the  property,  and  ^one  can  mortgage  or  transfer  it,  and  the 
corporation  acts  only  through  its  officers,  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  law.* 


>See  I  333;  also  Oh.  XXXII,  "By-Laws— Standing  Committees." 

•  See  i  278. 

«  Justice  Field  in  Hums>hreys  v.  McKissock,  140  U.  S.  304*  3za  (1890). 
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Sd  ftf  as  die  coqMnte  iMBacenoit  fe  ciMCHi^ 
Uda^posHBaBislNitEttfe  aMwc  tkui  doit  of  an  iftlncssted 
spectator.* 

B  SQch  mucstniBed  power  »  tfe  hands  of  Ife  boaid  ii 
CM&aJacd  imdeanbk,  it  may  asoally  be  icstiicted  bjr  diaite 
proviauD  or  by4aw  lesoIatiQns.  In  a  few  states  cataiD  re* 
stDctmis— and  in  some  cases  cztensiQiis— of  die  pow^  of 
Stcdbots  are  foimd  in  the  statntcs. 

Where  spedal  chaittf  piovisioDS  are  pemissible,  any  desired 
restnctioos  iqion  the  powor  of  the  boaid  should  be  incxMpoiated 
m  die  diaitcr.  B  this  is  not  possible  diey  may  usmdly  be 
embodied  in  die  fay-]aws»  ^riiere  they  are  ecpniDy  effective  bat 
lack  stability,  as  by-laws  are  easily  dianged. 

By  citho'  of  these  methods  the  powor  of  the  board  to  incur 
obQgations  may  be  limited;  thdr  power  to  seO  the  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  restricted;  it  may  be  required  that  two- 
thirds  or  other  pn^iortion  of  the  entire  number  must  concur 
in  an  e]q>enditures  above  a  certain  amount;  the  pavment  of 
excessive  salaries  may  be  prohibited;  expenditures  within  a 
certain  perkxl  may  be  fimited;  and  many  other  restrictions, 
depending  upon  the  particular  oonditionSy  may  be  imposed.^ 

f  231.    Power  to  Pass  B7-Laws 

The  board  of  directors  has  no  power  to  pass  by-laws  or 
to  amend  existing  by-laws,  unless  expressly  authorized  thereto 
by  the  statute  law  of  the  state,  the  charter  of  the  corporation, 
or  its  by-laws.  Where  spedal  providons  cannot  be  included 
in  the  charter,  the  onty  other  legal  method  of  giving  the  directors 
power  to  amend  the  by-laws  is  by  ejq>ress  by-law  provision. 

It  may  be  advisable  that  the  board  shdl  have  power  to 
pass  additional  by-laws  to  meet  new  situations  and  emergencies 
as  they  arise,  and  where  this  is  so  the  desired  power  may  be 
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given  them  by  an  authorization  to  supplement  the  by-laws 
adopted  by  the  stockholders.  This  is  as  far  as  is  prudent.  To 
place  unrestricted  power  to  make  and  amend  the  by-laws  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  would  seem  a  dangerous  and  unnec- 
essary removal  of  one  of  the  most  important  safeguards  of  the 
corporate  form. 

In  the  smaller  corporations  where  a  stockholders'  meeting 
may  be  readily  called  in  case  of  an  emergency,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  real  object  or  advantage  in  giving  the  board  any 
power  whatsoever  over  the  by-laws.  In  the  larger  corporations 
that  power  should  only  be  granted  with  caution  as  one  that  is 
of  but  occasional  utility  and  that  may  be  used  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  general  corporate  interests.  ? 

§  232.    Classification 

The  classification  of  directors  in  such  manner  that  but  a 
portion  of  the  board  is  elected  at  any  one  annual  meeting,  is  at 
times  a  convenient  and  advantageous  arrangement.  Its  object 
is  to  prevent  the  sudden  alterations  of  membership  and  policy 
which  are  always  possible  where  the  entire  board  is  ekcted 
at  one  time,  and  also  to  render  the  selection  of  desirable  members 
more  probable  by  lessening  the  number  to  be  elected  at  any 
particular  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  classification  of  directors  is  but 
seldom  necessary  where  cumulative  voting  prevails,  as  the 
sudden  change  of  the  entire  board  that  might  otherwise  result 
from  a  passing  of  the  control  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation 
is  then  hardly  possible.  In  the  smaller  corporations  classifi- 
cation of  directors  is  but  rarely  desirable  and  is  not  often  foimd. 

The  most  common  classification  of  directors  is  the  division 
of  the  board  into  thrbe  classes  equal  in  number,  each  class  holding 
for  three  years,  and  one  class  being  elected  each  year.  Under 
this  plan  three  years  are  required  for  a  complete  change  of  the 
personnel  of  the  board. 
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Gassificatioii  of  directors  is  attainable  in  almost  every 
state.  Where  permissible,  such  classification  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  charter.  Where  special  provisions  are  not 
allowed  in  the  charter,  it  may  usually  be  secured  by  by-law 
provision.  Unless  actually  prohibited  by  the  statutes  or  pre- 
cluded by  implication,  such  dassification  may  be  secured  by 
either  charter  or  by-law  provision. 

It  is  unusual  to  provide  for  more  than  three  classes  of  di- 
rectors, and  such  classified  board  should  preferably  consist  of 
some  number  that  will  permit  three  equal  divisions,  as  three, 
nine,  or  fifteen.  The  classes  might  be  made  imequal,  that  is, 
if  the  board  consisted  of  eleven  members,  three  might  be  elected 
one  year,  four  the  next  year,  and  four  the  third.  Such  arrange- 
ment is,  however,  not  common. 

Upon  the  organization  of  a  corporation  with  a  classified 
board  the  whole  number  of  directors  are  usually  elected  at 
once,  the  term  or  dass  of  each  director  being  decided  by  some 
agreed  method.  For  instance,  in  a  board  of  nine  members, 
divided  into  three  equal  classes,  the  three  directors  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  might  constitute  the  longest  term  dass, 
the  three  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  the  dass 
for  the  intermediate  term,  and  so  on.8 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  stability  of  management  sought 
by  classification  of  directors  may  be  secured — and  at  times 
even  more  effidently  and  conveniently — ^by  the  creation  of  a 
voting  trust* 

§  333.    Standing  Committees 

The  board  of  directors  is  the  managing  body  of  a  corporation 
and  supposed  to  be  in  direct  charge  of  its  affairs.  When  the 
board  is  of  moderate  size  this  direct  supervision  is  usually 
exercised,  but  when  the  directors  are  numerous  it  is  not  always 


•See  i  9S9. 

•  See  Ch.  LVI.  "Voting  Traeti." 
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practicable,  and  standing  committees  are  then  usually  em- 
ployed.i* 

These  committees  are  appointed  or  elected  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  charter  or  by-laws;  they  must  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  and,  subject  to  the 
provisions  by  which  they  are  created  and  empowered,  usually 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  board  in  their  respective  fields. 

Any  necessary  number  of  these  committees  may  be  ap- 
pointed, but  they  are  usually  limited  to  two — ^the  executive 
committee  and  the  finance  committee — the  first-named  com- 
mittee exercising  its  powers  over  the  general  affairs  of  the 
corporation,  while  the  powers  of  the  last-named  committee 
are  usually  confined  to  matters  relating  to  finance. 


M  See  Ch.  XXXII.  "By.Lawi--Standmg  Committees.*' 
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CHARTER— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

§334*    General 

The  ordinary  corporation  charter  is  constructed  on  a  simple 
pattern  and  does  not  permit  cumulative  voting,  classification  of 
directors,  limitations  on  salaries,  power  to  hold  stock  of  other 
corporations,  and  other  privileges  that  are  generally  designated 
as  special  provisions. 

The  first  general  laws  relating  to  incorporations  were  harsh. 
Only  one  purpose  was  allowed,  the  privileges  granted  were 
few,  and  all  corporations  were  to  be  organized  and  operated 
on  exactly  the  same  lines.  Only  one  mold  was  provided,  and 
if  this  did  not  fit  the  needs  of  any  particular  corporation,  relief 
could  be  had  only  by  recourse  to  a  special  charter  or  enabling  act. 

These  narrow  and  unnecessary  limitations  were  slowly  and 
grudgingly  relaxed,  but  no  marked  advance  was  made  until 
New  Jersey  recognized  the  necessity  of  greater  freedom  and 
flexibility,  and  also  perceived  the  very  material  advantages  that 
might  accrue  to  the  state  itself  from  more  liberal  corporate 
legislation.  Her  legislators  then  proceeded  to  remodel  the  bare 
laws  existing  at  that  time,  so  as  to  allow  a  plurality  of  purpose, 
all  proper  special  powers,  and  a  freedom  and  convenience  not 
theretofore  enjoyed  by  corporations  formed  under  general  laws. 
To  this  politic  concession  to  the  reasonable  business  demands  of 
the  times  is  principally  due  the  repute — ^and  resulting  revenue — 
which  New  Jersey  enjoyed  and  still  enjoys  as  a  state  for  incor- 
poration. 

§  235*    Special  Charter  Provisions 

The  greater  scope  and  freedom  of  action  of  New  Jersey 
corporations  under  the  new  law  was  mainly  due  to  its  express 
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recognition  of  special  charter  provisions.  The  right  to  include 
such  provisions  in  the  charter  is  conferred  by  the  following 
clause  from  the  statute: 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  may  also  contain  any  provision 
which  the  incorporators  may  choose  to  insert,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  business  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation, 
and  any  provision  creating,  defining,  limiting  and  regulating  the 
powers  of  the  corporation,  the  directors  and  the  stockholders,  or 
any  class  or  classes  of  stockholders;  provided  such  provision  be  not 
inconsistent  with  this  act.> 

This  enables  the  incorporators  to  secure,  through  charters 
granted  under  the  general  laws,  powers,  privileges,  and  regu- 
lations formerly  possible  only  under  special  charters.  This 
statute  has  been  followed  in  Delaware,  to  a  certain  extent  in 
New  York,  and,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  a  number  of 
other  states. 

New  Jersey  lost  most  of  its  popularity  as  a  state  for  incorpor- 
ation when  its  legislature  made  the  laws  relating  to  corporations 
harsh  and  forbidding.  All  these  repressive  measures  have  now 
been  repealed,  and  the  only  cause  that  hinders  the  patronage  of 
outside  incorporators  is  the  fact  that  the  fees  and  taxes  of 
Maine  and  Delaware  are  much  more  reasonable* 

In  those  states  in  which  special  charter  provisions  are  not 
allowed,  many  of  the  desired  powers,  restrictions,  or  regulations 
may  be  obtained  through  by-law  provisions.  In  some  matters 
and  under  some  circumstances  this  may  be  done  effectively, 
but  usually  the  by-laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  with 
comparative  ease,  and  their  provisions  do  not  always  have  the 
necessary  permanence. 

Where  the  statutes  do  not  permit  special  charter  provisions, 
and  desired  provisions  cannot  be  properly  or  permanently 
included  in  the  by-laws,  the  only  recourse  is  to  incorporate  in 
some  more  liberal  state  where  such  provisions  are  permitted. 


>  Lftwi  of  1896  (K.  J.).  Ol  tSs.  f  8.  p.  s8o.  m  uaeaded  bf  Lawi  of  X898,  Ch.  172,  p.  408 
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Hie  avpontioo  would  thereafter  opnate  in  its  own  state  as  a 
ioreigB  coipontioii.    Oatside  irnxxpontioo  for  sadi  a  pmpose 
wjold  be  jasdficd  only  where  die  special  pro\isaou  ol^^ 
of  considerahle  importance. 


lagfiL    UsnlOhjectBafl 

Many  of  the  corporate  features  already  disaissed,  sndi 
as  cmnnlative  voting,  classification  of  directcvs.  and  fimita- 
tions  of  the  directois'  power  of  incurring  obligations,  are  fre- 
qnently  best  secured  by  special  charto^  provisions.  In  addition 
to  these  are  many  other  provisions  designed  to  meet  the  varying 
requirements  of  particular  incorporatiotts,  such  as  limitations 
on  die  voting  power,  fimitations  on  salaries,  and  provisions 
authorizing  a  resove  fund  or  the  accumulation  of  <q>erating 
capital,  etc 

In  the  diffoent  states  the  variation  of  the  statute  laws 
as  to  spedal  charter  provisiotts  is  wide.  Tims  in  some  states 
sudi  provisions  are  not  provided  for  and  are  therefore  not 
permissible  at  all;  while  in  other  states  almost  any  desired 
provision  is  permitted  in  the  charter.  In  New  Jersey  by 
diarter  provision  the  directors  may  be  empowered  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  by-laws,  whfle  in  New  York  the  exact  power 
of  the  board  as  to  by-laws  is  laid  down  in  the  statute  law,  and 
cannot  be  denied  or  modified  in  any  way  by  charter  pro- 
visions. Again,  in  New  Jersey  the  directors  may  be  empowered 
by  tne  charter  to  mortgage  any  or  all  of  the  corporate  property 
without  consulting  the  stockholders;  but  in  New  Yo^  the  cor- 
porate property  may  be  mortgaged  only  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
charter  provision  to  the  contrary  would  be  absolutely  non- 
eflfective.  The  New  Jersey  courts  have  held  that  a  provision 
in  the  charter  of  a  corporation  that  any  resolution  in  writing 
signed  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  should  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  passed  at  a  duly  called  meeting,  is  void, 
because  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Corpora- 
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tion  Law.*  On  account  of  this  wide  difference  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  the  statutes  of  the  particular  state  when  any  special 
provisions  are  under  consideration. 

§  237.    Cumulative  Voting 

Cumulative  voting  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  special  charter  provisions.  Its  usual 
purpose  is  the  protection  of  minority  interests  by  securing  to  these 
interests  representation  on  the  board  of  directors. 

As  its  name  indicates,  cumulative  voting  is  a  system  or 
method  of  cumulating  or  concentrating  votes.  Under  it  the 
owner  of  stock  is,  for  each  share  of  stock  he  owns,  entitled 
to  as  many  votes  for  directors  as  there  are  directors  to  be  elected, 
and  at  any  election  of  directors  he  may  cast  these  votes  pro 
rata  among  all  the  directors  to  be  elected,  or  all  for  one  director, 
or  may  distribute  them  among  two  or  more  as  he  sees  fit.  That 
is,  if  the  total  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  is  seven,  the 
owner  of  one  share  of  stock  might  cast  one  vote  for  each  of  the 
seven  directors,  or  might  cast  seven  votes  for  one  director,  or 
cast  four  votes  for  one  director  and  three  for  another,  or  apportion 
his  seven  votes  in  any  other  way  he  chose  among  the  candidates.. 

Under  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious  that  even  a  small 
minority,  by  combining  on  one  candidate,  may  secure  repre- 
sentation on  the  board.  At  times  this  representation  becomes 
of  much  importance.  If  the  minority  are  not  represented, 
they  are  debarred  from  information  of  what  the  majority 
propose  to  do  or  are  doing.  Under  such  conditions  action  may 
be  taken  which  cannot  be  undone,  but  which  the  minority  might 
have  prevented  by  injunction  or  other  means  had  they  been 
informed  in  time.  Also  the  mere  presence  of  a  capable  minority 
representative  on  the  board  prevents  many  abuses  of  power 
that  might  otherwise  occur.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
cumulative  voting  is,  from  the  minority  standpoint,  always  a 


*  Audenried  v.  Bast  Coast  Milliiiii  Co.,  68  N.  J.  Eq.  450  iigoA\ 
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wise  provision  and  occasionally  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  importance. 

Ctmiulative  voting  may,  in  many  states,  be  secured  by 
proper  provision  in  the  charter,  and  in  Colorado  the  charter 
must  provide  whether  or  not  cumulative  voting  shall  be  allowed. 
In  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  a  number 
of  other  states  it  is  mandatory  without  reference  to  any  charter 
provisions.  In  Nevada  it  is  mandatory  unless  the  charter 
provides  otherwise.  In  a  few  states  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  provision  would  be  allowed  in  the  charter  or  would  be 
eflfective  if  included.* 

§  338.    Classifica^n  of  Stock 

Where  special  charter  provisions  are  allowed,  classification 
of  stock  is  common.  Stock  may  be  classified  in  many  ways. 
The  most  usual  of  these  are:  the  division  of  the  capitalization 
into  common  and  preferred  stock;  division  of  the  preferred  stock 
into  classes,  as  first,  second,  etc.;  and  division  of  .the  common 
stock  into  classes,  each  class  electing  a  due  proportion  of  the 
directors.^ 

The  division  into  common  and  preferred  stock  and  the 
indicated  division  of  preferred  stock  may  be  secured  by  charter 
provision  in  nearly  every  state,  together  with  such  other  proper 
classifications  of  the  preferred  stock  as  may  be  desired. 

The  division  of  the  common  stock  into  voting  classes,  and 
the  many  other  classifications  occasionally  employed,  may 
usually  be  secured  by  special  charter  provision  where  such  pro- 
visions are  allowed.* 

Where  permitted  by  the  statutes,  the  classification  of  stock 
may  be,  and  occasionally  is,  carried  into  wide  variations.  Some- 
times a  portion  of  the  stock  will  be  denied  the  voting,  right 
entirely,  or  will  be  prohibited  from  voting  on  particular  ques- 


•See  dTOC.  ••stock." 
•  Seelaai. 
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tions.  Certain  stock  may  be  debarred  from  participation  in 
dividends  for  a  stated  period.  In  New  York  a  peculiar  partly 
paid  stock  may  constitute  a  part  of  the  issue,  drawing  dividends 
only  upon  the  amount  actually  paid  in  upon  it. 

These  unusual  arrangements  are  desirable  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Generally  they  are  to  be  avoided  as  being 
complicated,  unnecessary,  and  at  times  of  uncertain  result. 

§  239.    Corporate  Stockholding 

At  common  law  a  corporation  cannot  hold  stock  in  another 
corporation.  Though  the  law  was  not  formulated  with  any  such 
intent,  its  practical  effect  was  to  render  the  formation  of  trusts 
and  combinations  extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  im- 
possible. 

New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  modify  the  law  in  this 
direction  and  to  grant  to  corporations  unlimited  power  to 
hold  and  vote  stock  in  other  corporations.  Delaware  and  other 
states  followed  the  earlier  statutes  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  a 
number  of  these  states,  imder  existiag  statutes,  corporations 
have  the  unlimited  power  first  granted  in  New  Jersey.  Other 
states  have  granted  the  power  within  certain  limits.  New  York 
has  followed  New  Jersey  to  the  extent  of  allowing  this  right 
where  provision  is  made  therefor  in  the  charter,  or  where  the 
corporation  whose  stock  is  purchased  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
one  with  which  the  purchasing  corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  consolidate. 

The  right  is,  at  times,  a  very  valuable  one,  and  in  those 
states  where  allowed,  a  provision  authorizing  the  holding  of 
corporate  securities  by  the  corporation  is  usually  included  in 
the  charter.* 

§  240.    Limitations  on  Indebtednests 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  where  corporations  are 
wrecked,  the  result  is  brought  about  by  the  directors'  abuse  of 


9  See  Oh.  LVII,  "Holding  Campamet." 
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the  power  to  incur  debt.  In  those  states  where  the  power  of  the 
directors  in  this  tesped  may  be  limited  by  charter  provisioii, 
such  restriction  is  on  occasion  very  desirable.  Limitations 
on  indebtedness  vary  with  the  conditions.  Under  some  circum- 
stances it  may  be  desirable  to  fix  an  absolute  limit  beyond  which 
the  directors  have  no  power  to  obligate  the  corporation.  Or 
it  may  be  provided  that  if  the  directors  exceed  a  certain  sum ,  they 
shaD  be  held  personally  liable  toi  such  excess;  or  that  they  shall 
not  enter  into  any  single  contract  invcdving  obligations  over  a 
certain  amount;  or  that  obligations  beyond  a  cotain  amount 
shall  be  incurred  only  with  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  or 
other  proportion  of  the  whole  board,  or  shall  be  undertaken 
only  after  authorization  thereto  by  due  resolution  of  the  stodc- 
holders. 

Whatever  the  plan  adopted,  it  should  be  carefully  con* 
sidered  and  adapted  to  the  special  situation,  and  the  limitations 
should  not  be  so  low  as  to  amount,  nor  so  narrow  in  application, 
as  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  business. 
The  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  the  debt-incurring  power  is  to  be 
prevented.^ 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  conditions  may  arise  under  which 
the  directors  are  powerless  to  prevent  corporate  indebtedness 
in  excess  of  charter  or  by-law  limitations.  Thus  the  corporate 
revenues  may  be  unexpectedly  curtailed,  but  nevertheless  with  a 
fine  disregard  of  prohibitory  provisions,  taxes,  rents,  official 
salaries,  and  other  contract  obligations  continue  to  roll  up  a 
constantly  increasing  load  of  corporate  debt.  In  such  cases  the 
directors  cannot  be  held  accountable,  though  the  limitation  has 
been  exceeded.^ 

§  241.    Limitations  on  Salaries 

The  diversion  of  profits  by  excessive  salaries  is  a  not  un- 
common method  of  draining  a  corporate  treasury  and  thereby 


•  lmr§  Ptttaaia,  193  Fad.  464  (i9xx). 
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preventing  the  payment  of  proper  dividends.  If  not  properly 
guarded  against  at  the  time  of  the  organization,  of  the  cor-> 
poration,  such  practice  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  correct  or 
prevent  later.* 

Charter  provisions  imposing  limitations  on  salaries  shotdd 
not  be  made  too  narrow  or  too  inflexible.  G6bd  management 
is  an  absolutely  indispensable  element  of  success,  and  fair 
salaries,  with  even  more  liberal  compensation  when  demanded 
by  the  welfare  of  the  company  or  justified  by  the  excellence 
of  the  management,  should  not  be  rendered  impossible  by  too 
narrow  restrictions. 

Flexibility  of  restriction  in  the  matter  of  salaries  may  be 
provided  for  in  various  ways.  The  charter  provision  may 
merely  require  that  salaries  be  fixed,  and  varied  thereafter  if 
need  be,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  board.  Occasionally 
the  concurrence  of  the  entire  board  may  be  required.  Or  the 
salaries  of  officers  may  be  determined  each  year  at  the  stodc- 
holders'  annual  meeting  by  a  stated  majority  of  the  entire 
outstanding  stock.  In  such  case  the  required  majority  may  be 
fixed  so  high  as  to  require  the  concurrence  of  any  desired  part  of 
the  minority  interests.  Or  it  may  be  provided  that  no  official 
salary  shall  be  increased  over  a  stated  figure,  until  a  dividend  of, 
say,  6%  has  been  paid  upon  the  outstanding  stock  for  two 
or  more  years.  Or  any  salary  payments  over  a  certain  minimimi 
mi^t  be  made  absolutely  dependent  each  year  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  dividend  for  the  previous  year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  where  the  ease  of  alteration  is  not 
objectionable,  provisions  limiting  indebtedness  and  salaries  are 
usually  included  in  the  by-laws  instead  of  the  charter.  Here 
they  may  be  modified  as  the  circumstances  demand,  whereas 
in  the  charter  they  may  be  altered  only  by  formal  amendment 
of  that  instrument.    But  to  protect  the  minority  effectually, 


•  RaynoldB  v.  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Co..  69  N.  J.  Bq.  a99  (X905);  Jacobson  v.  Brooklyn 
Lumber  Co.,  184  N.  Y.  15?  (1906):  Davids  v.  Davids,  135  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  ao6  (1909); 
Carr  v.  Kimball.  153  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  825  (X9ia). 
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such  limitations  must  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  inserted 
in  the  charter. 

§  242.    Sundry  Provisions 

Many  other  provisions  will  on  occasion  be  incorporated  in 
the  charter.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  incorporation  of  a 
partnership  or  the  reorganization  or  consolidation  of  corpora- 
tions, when  special  provisions  are  often  necessary  to  insure 
the  varying  interests,  or  to  carry  out  agreements  entered  into 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  proposed  arrangement. 

It  is  essential  that  such  provisions  shall  not  go  counter 
to  any  law  regulating  corporations,  and  important  that  they 
be  not  such  as  to  involve  the  corporation  in  any  subsequent 
deadlock  or  entanglement.  The  death  of  parties,  sale  of  stock 
to  strangers,  change  of  industrial  conditions  and  other  mutations 
may  make  apparently  desirable  arrangements  exactly  the 
reverse.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  amend  a  charter,  and 
if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  or  effect  of  any  par- 
ticular provision,  it  should  be  brought  into  the  by-laws  rather 
than  the  charter.  Then  if  foimd  undesirable,  it  may  usually  be 
amended  or  altered  by  a  mere  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders. 
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CHARTER— EXECUTION  AND   FILING; 
AMENDMENT 

§  243*    General 

In  most  states  a  form  of  charter  application  is  prepared  by 
the  state  authorities  and  will  be  furnished  by  them  on  applica- 
tion. Where  this  is  not  done  the  forms  are  usually  prepared  by 
law  stationers  and  kept  on  sale.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  these  prepared  forms,  as  they  sometimes  contain  undesir- 
able features  which  must  be  eliminated  before  the  form  is  used. 
In  some  states  most  of  the  published  forms — and  notably  those 
for  New  Jersey  and  Delaware — ^include  the  objectionable  pro- 
visions of  the  trust  charters  whereby  the  minimiun  of  power 
is  left  with  the  stockholders  and  the  rights  of  the  minority  are 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terms.  Such  features,  while  possibly 
adapted  to  trust  management,  are  not  usually  desirable  for  an 
ordinary  corporation. 

If  any  of  these  prepared  forms  have  received  the  sanction 
or  approval  of  the  state  authorities,  such  forms  should  either 
be  used  or  be  closely  followed.  To  depart  materially  therefrom 
is  to  invite  objection,  which  may  at  times  be  captious  and  in  any 
case  will  cause  delay  and  trouble'.  The  authorities  cannot  be 
deemed  unreasonable  in  their  preference  for  forms  which  have 
been  passed  upon,  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  which  when 
used  enable  them  the  more  readily  to  determine  the  legality  and 
correctness  of  an  application. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  of  the  charter,  any 
special  provisions  desirable  for  the  particular  corporation  and 
permissible  imder  the  laws  of  its  state  will  be  included  and  the 
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i  of  Ike  paxtknbr  stale  iMst  be  coasated  for  llie  detaSs  oC 


arfcaiwlntp 


Eadi  of  Ae  inoupontois  mu^  siga  and  aduciomledse 
the  diaiter  appKcatioii.  If  thoe  aie  bat  dote  inmipcMratofS 
and  tiber  oome  togetber  for  die  sjgnins  and  acknowledsmMt 
of  tbe  instmrnait,  tbe  fonnality'  is  a  simple  one.  The  three 
acknowledgmaits  aie  taken  at  tbe  one  time  and  one  notaiial 
otftificate  serves  for  aD.  If  die  notarial  officer  wbo  acts  in  tbe 
matti^  caUs  on  tbe  inoHpoiatois  at  didr  offices  or  reskie»ces 
and  takes  tbdr  seveial  admowledgmaits^  die  one  notarial 
certificate  wiD  still  serve.  If,  boirever»  tbe  incoipoiators  are 
ninneious,  five  in  otber  states,  or  for  any  otber  reason  cannot  be 
easily  reached  ot  assemUed,  sq[>anite  notarial  certificates  may 
be  necessary  for  eadi  acknowledgment  A  party  to  the  charter 
cannot  act  as  notary  therdn  J 

These  acknowledgments  may  usualty  be  taken  by  a  notary 
pablic,  commissioner  of  deeds,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other 
<^cer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  to  deeds*  If  taken  in 
another  state,  a  certificate  may  be  necessary  as  to  the  due 
aj^pointm^it  and  authority  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  acknowl- 
edgment is  taken.  The  statutes  are  in  most  cases  explicit  as 
to  the  details  of  acknowledgment,  and  as  the  whole  matter  is 
one  of  statutory  r^ulatk>n,  these  must  be  closely  followed. 

In  some  states,  in  addition  to  the  usual  execution  by  the 
incorporators  it  is  necessaiy  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed  incorporation  by  some  designated  court,  or  by  a  judge 
of  such  co\irt,  as  one  of  the  preliminaries  to  filing. 


1  Feopit,  flfec  T.  CommiwiowMi,  io$  Apm  Dhr.  (N.  Y.)  afj  (ipQSK 
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§245-     Filu% 

The  technical  detafls  of  filing  the  charter  application  vary 
to  some  extent  in  the  different  states.  In  some  the  application 
is  sent  direct  to  the  secretary  of  state,  accompanied  by  the 
prescribed  fees.  In  others,  the  application  must  be  sent  direct 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  but  the  filing  fees  are  paid  the  state 
treasurer,  who  before  the  charter  will  be  filed  must  certify  to 
the  secretary  that  this  has  been  done.  Again  in  some  states 
the  charter  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court 
in  the  home  county  of  the  corporation,  before  filing  with  the 
secretary  of  state;  elsewhere  the  charter  must  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  county  court  after  its  filing  with  the  state 
secretary. 

The  treatment  accorded  the  charter  applications  by  the 
filing  officials  also  varies  in  the  different  states.  In  some  these 
officials  consider  that  the  insertion  of  imauthorized  or  im- 
proper powers  gives  no  legal  authority,  and  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide  the  legal  effect  of  the  verbiage  employed, 
and,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  they  accept  any  powers  or 
purposes  not  openly  in  conflict  with,  or  glaringly  outside  the 
intent  of,  the  law.  In  other  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  author- 
ities scrutinize  the  application  in  detail,  and,  if  its  purposes  and 
powers  seem  to  exceed  the  statutory  limits,  decline  to  file  the 
application.  In  such  case  the  application  is  returned  with  an 
explanation  or  statement  of  the  reasons  for  its  refusal. 

At  times  the  state  authorities  dearly  exceed  their  authority 
in  passing  upon  the  legality  of  the  indicated  powers  of  a  charter 
application.  In  such  case  if  the  matter  were  of  sufficient 
importance  and  the  delay  not  too  serious,  the  courts  might  be 
invoked  and  the  points  in  question  be  decided  by  competent 
authority.  Generally,  however,  the  importance  of  the  matter 
will  not  justify  such  proceedings,  and  if  the  official  ruling  cannot 
be  changed  the  purposes  or  other  matters  in  question  must  be 
either  omitted  or  so  changed  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
authorities. 
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Im  sacae  stites;.  vIm  «b  apfScaitiMi  isi  wfwoTcd  a  dttttrt 
pn>  fonm  s  issscd  vodtr  tlie  seal  «f  stitr  |Tuitis;$  to  lli^ 
CDipontiHi  the  desired  i^ts^  pii>««R;«  aw)  pgrofcjffk  In 
otlier  staifees  Ae  daitn-  appScattioai  itsdi  dttapes  Hs  Mitwe^ 
ud  «s  sDon  IS  fled  hecoBMS  tlie  daittr  ot  tiie  tib»i  mutkmved 
CDipontioii.  Us  form  fe  not  duunjied,  Iwt  its  iovce  ^  and  it  is 
ttcn  an  antboriatioii  faon  Ae  state  for  <be  oijamatiMi  ctf  tli^ 
caoqxntioii  widi  all  tke  pc^weffSs  pimfcy::s>  and  chaiactefi$tk 
feaUucb  detailed  in  die  one-time  applicaition. 


li  any  lequiied  altnation  in  an  qgcnted  diarter  is  on 
sQoie  non-essential  pointy  and  afl  the  incmporatois  agiee  llieieU\ 
it  is  not  nsnalljr  necessaiy  to  ledraft  and  le^execute  the  cntiie 
instnnnent.  Tlie  change  may  be  made  in  the  orijfinal  in$tnjh 
ment  dthw  as  an  intaq[)oIadon  or  as  a  a^ircction.  and  the 
docmnent  be  thai  letmned  for  acceptance  in  its;  amaidcd  form. 

When  a  leqoiied  alteration  is  material,  the  better  practkv 
b  to  have  the  instnnnent  redrawn  and  esoecuted  afresh  by  the 
mcoiporatDrs.  If,  however^  a  material  alteration  were  made 
in  the  instnnnent  without  any  re-execution,  but  with  the  om^^nt 
w  subseqoent  acceptance  of  the  incorporators^  and  the  charter 
so  altered  were  duly  allcwed  and  filed  by  the  state  officials,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  oould  later  be  successfully  attacked. 

S  247.    Certified  Copies 

In  some  states,  as  already  said,  when  a  charter  appUcation 
is  approved,  the  secretary  of  state  issues  a  duly  certified  charter 
under  the  great  seal  of  state  as  part  of  the  regular  routine.  In 
others,  the  secretary  merely  notifies  the  party  filing  the  applioi* 
tion  that  it  has  been  accepted  and  filed,  this  accepted  appUc;Uiou 
then  becoming  the  charter  of  the  corporation.  In  this  latter 
case  the  secretary  will  at  any  time  upon  payment  of  the  legal 
fees  furnish  certified  copies  of  the  accepted  application — now 
the  charter — ^which  is  always  due  legal  evidence  of  incorporation. 
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Where  certified  copies  of  the  charter  are  to  be  recorded 
with  the  local  authorities,  they  must  of  course  be  secured  from 
the  state  authorities  as  part  of  the  organization  routine.  Beyond 
this  the  possession  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  is  of  no 
importance,  save  very  rarely  in  cases  of  litigation,  and  on 
occasion  for  its  effect  on  interested  parties — or  parties  to  be 
interested.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  secure  and  preserve  a 
certified  copy  among  the  archives  of  the  corporation. 

Amendment 

§  348.    Charter  Amendments 

The  connection  between  corporate  organization  and  charter 
amendments  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious.  Charter  amendments 
are,  however,  too  often  the  result  of  hasty  or  careless  preparation 
of  the  original  instrument.  Also  changed  or  unforeseen  condi- 
tions not  infrequently  render  charter  amendments  desirable 
before  the  corporate  organization  has  been  completed.  A  brief 
consideration  of  the  subject  is  therefore  in  place. 

New  Jersey,  with  its  usual  accommodating  recognition  of 
possible  corporate  needs,  permits  the  amendment  of  a  charter 
by  a  very  simple  process  at  any  time  before  the  corporate  organ* 
ization  is  completed.  Li  this  way  new  conditions  may  be 
provided  for  and  the  cruder  defects  of  a  hastily  prepared  charter 
may  be  easily  remedied.  Thereafter,  as  in  other  states,  the 
charter  may  be  amended  only  by  the  regular  procedure  provided 
for  such  cases.    Delaware  has  a  like  provision. 

In  New  York,  if  there  are  informalities  in  the  original  charter, 
or  defects  in  its  proof  or  acknowledgment,  or  if  the  charter 
contains  any  matter  not  authorized  by  law,  the  statute  provides 
a  shnple  method  of  correcting  these  defects  by  permitting  the 
incorporators  or  directors  to  file  an  amended  charter.' 


*G«iL  Corp.  Lsir»  1 7. 
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ia49.    Subject MattBT 

Any  proviskxns  may  be  bnyui^t  into  a  duiiter  amendment 
that  mj^t  have  been  biooi^t  into  the  original  charter.  As 
soon  as  allowed,  the  piovisions  of  sadi  amendment  become  to 
all  l^al  intents  part  of  the  original  diarter  and  as  pamanmtty 
binding  on  the  corporation* 

When  an  amoidment  has  been  made,  such  amendment  and 
the  ori^nal  diarter  taken  together  constitute  the  working 
diarter  of  the  corporation;  the  amendment,  however,  taking 
precedence  over  and  modifying  the  original  diarter  in  all  points 
of  difference. 

§  350.    Procodnre 

The  procedure  for  the  amendment  of  a  charter  is,  in  each 
state,  prescribed  by  law.  There  is  but  little  uniformity  in  the 
different  states,  though  in  all  the  procedure  is  troublesome  and 
at  times  expensive.  In  many  states  the  statutory  procedure 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  amendment.  Formerly  in  New 
York,  to  change  the  name  of  a  corporation,  application  had  to 
be  made  to  designated  courts.  Now  the  corporate  name  may  be 
changed  by  amendment  of  the  charter  in  the  usual  way. 

Generally,  an  amendment  of  the  charter  requires  a  duly 
called  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  at  which  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  interests  outstanding  must  vote  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  changes.  The  amendment,  duly  acknowledged 
as  evidence  of  the  stockholders'  authorization,  must  usually  be 
filed  in  the  same  offices  and  with  the  same  formalities  as  the 
original  charter. 

In  some  states  advertisement  must  be  made  for  a  prescribed 
time  before  any  charter  amendment  goes  into  effect.  The 
proportion  of  the  stock  vote  required,  the  notices  to  be  given, 
and  the  other  formalities  also  vary  in  the  different  states.  In 
Delaware  a  bare  majority  have  po?rer  to  amend  the  charter. 
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CHAPTER  XX\1II 
BY-LA\S-S— GENERAL  COXSmERATIOXS 

§  251*    Rtnctioos  ct  By-Lsws 

A  modem  cxuporatioa  is  regulated,  first,  by  the  gmeral 
laws  under  which  it  (^)erates;  second,  by  the  pn>\isions  of  its 
charter;  and  third,  by  its  by-laws.  Wlien  the  incoiporators 
meet  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  their  charter  for  organ- 
ization, both  the  general  laws  and  the  charter  exist  for  the 
guidance  of  the  new  corporation.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
by-laws  to  provide  for  such  details  of  organization,  adminis- 
tration, and  business  routine  as  are  not  prescribed  by  the  laws 
nor  pro\ided  for  in  the  diaiter.  This. is  the  first  and  most 
important  function  of  the  by-laws. 

Beyond  this  any  q)edal  pro\'isions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
corporation^  its  directors,  officers,  or  membership  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  by-laws  when  such  pro\isions  are  not 
permitted  in  the  charter  or  when  the  permanence  of  a  charter 
pro\ision  is  not  desired. 

In  addition  the  by-laws  are  also  usually  so  drawn  as  to 
constitute  a  systematic  statement  of  the  more  important  working 
details  of  both  the  general  law  and  the  charter.  This  is  not 
done  with  any  idea  of  adding  to  the  binding  force  of  the  require- 
ments of  these  higher  authorities,  but  merely  as  a  restatement, 
the  by-laws  being  thereby  rendered  a  more  complete  code  for 
the  guidance  of  the  corporate  officials  and  stockholders. 

This  use  of  the  by-laws  is  customary  and  of  considerable 


>  See  Book  I\\  Cb.  HL  "Bir-Utv  Pwum." 
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importance,  helping  to  secure  the  observance  of  those  statutory 
and  charter  provisions  which,  if  not  in  such  accessible  form, 
might  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.         / 

§  252.    Subject  Matter  of  By-Laws 

There  is  usually  no  law,  save  the  law  of  necessity,  com- 
pelling a  new  corporation  to  adopt  by-laws.  Its  operation 
without  by-laws  would,  however,  be  practically  impossible — 
so  much  so,  that  the  law  confers  the  power  to  make  by-laws 
and  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  right  will  be  exercised.  Pro- 
visions for  the  regulation  of  the  corporation  are  found  both  in 
the  statute  law  and  the  charter,  but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
general  in  their  nature.  There  are  none  of  the  specific  details 
essential  for  proper  corjxjrate  operation. 

Just  what  matters  should  be  provided  for  in  the  charter 
and  what  in  the  by-laws  is  to  some  extent  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  corporation.  The  statutes  usually 
prescribe  certain  essential  matters  that  must  appear  in  the 
charter.  In  addition  all  such  important  matters  outside  the 
ordinary  routine  of  corporate  procedure,  as  are  intended  to  be 
permanent  features  of  the  organization,  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  charter.* 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  routine  details  of  corporate 
procedure,  and  any  special  provisions  which  are  not  intended  to 
be  permanent  or  which  are  not  permissible  in  the  charter,  are 
reserved  for  the  by-laws.  Generally  speaking,  nothing  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  charter  that  may  be  as  eflFectually  pro- 
vided for  in  the  by-laws. 

The  by-laws,  as  ha^  been  stated,  also  usually  contain  many 
provisions  of  the  statute  law  and  the  charter  which  are  repeated 
m  the  proper  connection  in  the  by-laws  merely  that  these  latter 
may,  in  themselves,  be  a  complete  working  code.  The  by-laws 
will,  then,  contain  all  the  ordinary  working  details  of  corporate 
regulation  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  important  statutory  and 


«See  Ch.  XXVI.  "Charter— Special  Provimons." 
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charter  provisions  directly  affecting  the  corporation;  frequent 
reference  to  the  charter  and  to  the  statutes  being  thereby  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

Under  the  head  of  routine  details,  the  by-laws  should, 
in  strict  conformity  with  any  requirements  of  statutes  or  charter, 
provide  for  the  issuance  and  transfer  of  stock,  the  meetings  of 
fitockholders  and  directors,  the  election  of  directors  and  officers, 
the  duties  and  limitations  imposed  upon  these,  the  care  and 
management  of  the  property  and  finances  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  other  connected  incidents  of  corporate  procedure. 

There  are  certain  general  restrictions  upon  the  making  of 
by-laws  which  the  courts  will  enforce: 

1.  By-laws  must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  existing  laws 

or  with  the  charter  of  the  corporation.* 

2.  They  must  not  operate  imequally  upon  any  of  the  dass 

which  they  are  intended  to  govern.* 

3.  They  must  not  impair  any  vested  right  of  any  stock- 

holder.* 

4.  They  must  not  be  unreasonable.* 

§  253.    Power  to  Make  By-Laws 

The  power  to  make  by-laws  is  one  of  the  common  law 
powers  enjoyed  by  corporations.  Where  the  common  law 
still  prevails,  the  right  to  make  by-laws  resides  in  the  stock- 
holders duly  assembled  in  lawful  meeting.  Power  to  make 
by-laws  may  be  delegated  by  the  stockholders  to  the  directors, 
but  may  be  resumed  at  any  time  by  the  stockholders,  and  may 
be  exercised  by  the  directors  only  under  such  limitations  as 
the  stockholders  prescribe.  This  power  over  the  by-laws  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  right  reserved  to  the  stockholders. 

This  is  so  because,  as  already  stated,  the  stockholders 

*  Ranb  v.  Gerfcen,  127  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  42  (x9o8);  People  v.  Ittner,  165  HI.  App.  360 

(191  !)• 

«  Griffith  V.  Klaioath  Water  Uaen'  Assn..  137  Pac.  (Ore.)  226'  (1913);  10  Cyc.  356.  and 
cases  cited. 

•  State  ▼.  Board,  etc.,  164  S.  W.  (Tenn.)  1x51  (X9I4);  Wrifl^t  v.  Enacts  of  the  Maccabees, 
196  N.  Y.  39X  (1909). 

V.  Mayor, 


•  SUte  V.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Jersey  City,  37  N.  J.  L.  348  (xS75)* 
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cannot  manage  the  affairs  of  their  corporation  directly  but 
only  through  the  board  of  directors.  This  boaitl  is  not  amen- 
able to  either  request  or  resolution  of  the  stockholders  and  has 
wide  latitude  and  great  independent  power  in  the  management 
of  the  corporate  affairs  and  property.  If  any  restrictions  are 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  directors'  powers,  recourse  must'  be 
had  to  special  charter  or  by-law  provisions.  Special  charter 
provisions  are  of  limited  application  and  not  always  available, 
and  in  most  cases  the  wishes  of  the  stockholders  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  property  and  business  must  be  expressed  in  the 
by-laws,  and  can  be  effectively  expressed  in  no  other  way. 
For  this  reason  anything  affecting  the  stockholders'  sole  right 
to  make,  repeal,  and  amend  these  by-laws  is  a  matter  of  vital 
imoortance. 

§  254.    Power  of  Directors  to  Make  By-Laws 

In  New  Jersey  and  those  other  states  which  have  modeled 
after  her  corporation  laws,  the  charter  may  be  so  worded  as 
to  give  the  directors  power  to  make  and  amend  by-laws.  This 
gives  the  directors  the  power  to  alter  the  regulations  by  which 
they >  themselves  are  controlled.  The  expediency  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  even  in  the  large  industrial 
combinations  for  whose  benefit  it  was  devised.  Its  tendency 
is  to  put  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  of  the 
majority  stockholders  by  whom  such  directors  are  elected,  and 
to  diminish  correspondingly  the  status  and  power  of  the  minority 
stockholders. 

In  New  York  the  directors  are  by  statute  provision  given 
the  power  to  adopt  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  those  passed 
by  the  stockholders.  This  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  far  as  it 
is  safe  to  go.  It  allows  the  directors  to  pass  by-laws  to  meet 
an  emergency,  to  provide  for  new  conditions,  or  to  supplement 
and  make  more  effective  the  stockholders'  by-laws,  and  they 
are  fully  within  their  powers  so  long  as  these  by-laws  do  not 
conflict  with  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  stockholders.    The 
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directors  cannot,  however,  remove  any  of  the  safeguards  thrown 
round  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  the  by-laws  of  the  stock- 
holders, nor  modify  the  stockholders'  by*laws  in  any  material 
respect.  They  may  act  in  harmony  with  what  has  gone  before, 
but  cannot  alter  or  destroy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  directors' 
by-laws,  until  repealed  or  superseded  by  action  of  the  stock- 
holders, are  the  by-laws  of  the  company  and  of  equal  force  with 
those  adopted  by  the  stockholders.  If  the  original  by-laws 
are  adopted  by  the  directors,  these  by-laws  are  the  law  of  the 
corporation,  and  can  be  amended  by  the  directors,  subject, 
however,  to  amendment  or  repeal  at  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holders. ^ 

In  Illinois,  by  a  rather  strange  perversion  of  the  corporate 
theory  of  government  the  directors,  by  statute,  have  power  to 
make  by-laws  and  the  stockholders  have  power  neither  to  make 
nor  amend  the  by-laws.* 

§  255.    Arrangement  of  By-Laws 

By-laws  intended  for  a  close  corporation  with  but  few  stock- 
holders and  perhaps  all  these  on  the  board  of  directors,  may 
be  simple  in  form  and  few  in  number.  When  intended  for  one 
of  the  great  corporate  combinations  with  plants  in  many  different 
states,  with  thousands  of  stockholders  scattered  throughout  the 
Union,  with  a  large  directorate,  many  officers,  and  numerous 
managing  committees,  an  extensive  and  comprehensive  set  of. 
by-laws  is  usually  considered  essential. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  and  for  the  many  intermediate 
corporations,  it  is  of  much  advantage  to  have  the  by-laws 
classified  and  systematized  so  that  the  regulations  governing 
any  particular  subject  or  matter  may  be  readily  foimd.  In 
all  the  better  prepared  sets  of  by-laws  this  systematic  classifi- 
cation is  employed.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  by-laws 
are  hardly  more  than  a  heterogeneous  jumble  of  unconnected 


'See  II  23X,  aoi. 

^  V.  Aatiieptol  Liquid  Soap  Co.i  168  IXL  App,  479  (ipia)* 
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regulationSy  badly  balanced,  incomplete,  difficult  in  operation, 
and  because  of  this,  the  less  likely  to  be  observed. 

In  the  present  volume  the  related  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
are  grouped  in  the  order  and  under  the  headings  given  below. 
This  arrangement  is  used  by  a  number  of  the  best  organized 
corporations  of  the  country  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
practice.  By-laws  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  comprehensive 
sets  may  be  readily  classified  on  these  lines: 

1.  Stock 

2.  Stockholders 

3.  Directors 

4.  Standing  committees 

5.  Officers 

6.  Dividends  and  finance 

7.  Sundry  provisions 

8.  Amendments 

§  256,    Preparation  of  By-Laws 

The  by-laws  usually  prescribe  the  general  organization  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  adoption  of  by-laws  is  therefore  the 
first  important  step  in  organizing  a  corporation.  As  the  by- 
laws are  needed  so  early  in  the  corporate  existence,  they  are 
customarily  prepared  in  advance  of  the  first  meeting,  this  duty 
usually  and  properly  falling  upon  the  counsel  conducting  the 
organization  of  the  corporation. 

The  preparation  of  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  usual  small 
corporation  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  For  the  larger 
corporations,  with  their  more  complex  and  extended  organi- 
zations, the  undertaking  is  much  more  difficult.  Such  by-laws 
should  be  prepared  with  nice  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  corporation.  The  use  of  an  existing  set  of  by-laws 
as  a  basis  for  this  work  is  entirely  proper  and  good  practice, 
but  such  selected  set  should  be  carefully  studied  and  properly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  new  corporation.  All  unnecessary 
matter  should  be  dropped,  the  matter  that  is  retained  be  made 
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to  fit  the  case  in  hand,  and  such  new  matter  added  as  may  be 
necessaiy  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  particular  corpor- 
ation. 

Too  often  the  preparation  of  the  by-laws  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion is  merely  a  wholesale  seizure  of  some  existing  set  with 
hastily  improvised  interpolations  to  meet  the  most  obvious 
individual  needs  of  the  new  oi::ganization.  These  by-laws  may 
have  been  a  very  admirable  code  of  procedure  for  the  original 
corporation,  but  so  diverted  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  wretched 
misfit  and  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble.  By-laws  so 
ill-prepared  give  seeming  grounds  for  the  demand  that  the 
directors  be  given  the  power  to  amend  by-laws  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  serious  hindrance  and  injury  to  the  business. 

§  257.    Adoption  of  First  By-Laws  * 

The  preparation  of  by-laws  requires  careful  consideration, 
and  it  is  usually  impossible  to  take  sufficient  time  at  the  first 
meeting  to  prepare  by-laws  or  even  properly  to  discuss  and 
amend  a  previously  prepared  set.  This  being  so,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  by-laws  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  lawyers  to 
whom  their  preparation  is  entrusted.  If  the  by-laws  are  to 
be  adopted  formally,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  reading  of 
each  section  and  its  adoption  by  vote,  followed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  set  as  a  whole  at  the  completion  of  the  sectional  considera- 
tion. Usually,  however,  the  by-laws  are  presented  to  the 
meeting  in  their  entirety,  and,  without  reading  or  other  investi- 
gation of  their  details,  are  either  adopted  by  formal  vote  or 
accepted  by  acquiescence.  The  legal  effect  of  such  adoption  is 
the  same  as  imder  the  more  formal  procedure. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
BY-LAWS— STOCK 

§  258.    Preliminary 

The  subject  of  stx>ck  which  is  considered  first  in  the  following 
comment  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  of  by-law  regula- 
tion. In  most  of  the  states  general  requirements  relating  to  the 
stock  of  the  corporation,  its  certificates,  its  transfer  and  record, 
are  matters  of  statutory  regulation.  These  statutes  should  be 
summarized  and  classified  in  the  by-laws  and  such  additional 
special  regulations  brought  in  as  will  cover  the  entire  working 
details  of  the  subject.  No  open  question  should  be  left  to  cause 
later  diflferences  of  opinion,  vexations,  disputes,  and  perhaps  more 
serious  difficulties. 

In  former  days,  when  preliminary  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  a  corporation  were  usual  and  in  many  cases  payable  in  instal- 
ments, a  by-law  provision  as  to  the  payment  of  these  instalments 
and  the  procedure  in  case  of  default  was  customary  and  of  some 
importance.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  with  instalment  subscriptions  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  when  it  does  occur  collection  of  the  subscriptions  is  usually 
provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  directors.  This  avoids  cum- 
bering the  by-laws  with  matter  that  is  of  no  permanent  utility. 

§  259.    Certificates  of  Stock 

Every  owner  of  stock  for  which  the  corporation  has  been  paid 
in  full  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  or  certificates,  showing  the  nimi- 
ber  of  full-paid  shares  of  stock  owned  by  him.  A  subscriber, 
when  his  subscription  is  accepted,  becomes  a  stockholder  of  the 
company  and  entitled  to  vote  and  draw  dividends  if  any  are 
declared,  but  is  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  full-paid  stock  until 
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he  has  paid  the,  full  subscription  price  of  his  stock.  If  he  has 
paid  in  part  he  is  entitled  to  a  receipt  evidencing  such  payment, 
and  if  the  by-laws  so  provide,  or  if  the  corporation  makes  a 
practice  of  issuing  certificates  for  partly  paid  stock  with  the 
amount  of  payments  indorsed  thereon,  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
such  a  certificate  as  soon  as  his  first  instalment  is  paid.  In  the 
absence  of  such  by-law  provision  or  of  such  a  custom,  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  stockholder  has  any  legal  right  to  a  stock  certificate 
until  he  has  paid  in  full  for  the  stock  represented  thereby.  It 
would  be  the  better  practice  to  issue  no  certificates  of  stock  until 
the  stock  represented  by  such  certificates  is  full-paid. 

The  holder  of  a  certificate  of  stock  has  the  right  to  assign  the 
same  to  others,  or  to  surrender  it  and,  if  for  more  than  one  share, 
have  it  split  up  and  issued  as  he  directs  in  certificates  of  total 
equivalent  value.  An  assignee  of  stock  has  the  same  right,  and 
whenever  a  duly  assigned  certificate  is  surrendered  to  the  com- 
pany a  new  certificate  or  certificates  must  be  issued  to  the  assig- 
nee in  his  own  name  if  so  demanded.  If  transfers  with  reissues 
of  certificates  are  frequent,  it  may  be  advisable  to  impose  a  small 
transfer  fee — ^usually  var3ang  from  10  to  25  cents  for  each  certif- 
icate issued — for  the  benefit  of  the  secretary  or  other  issuing 
officer.  This  is  occasionally  a  very  convenient  regulation  as  it 
compensates  the  secretary  for  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  the 
issue  of  new  certificates  and  also  tends  to  restrain  unnecessary 
transfers.    Such  a  fee,  if  reasonable  in  amount,  will  be  upheld.* 

By-law  specifications  as  to  the  signature  and  sealing  of  certi- 
ficates are  useful  as  prescribing  in  detail  the  execution  of  the 
certificate  and  the  duties  of  the  different  officers  concerned. 
Such  by-law  regulations  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follow  any 
statute  provisions.  In  most  states  the  statutes  provide  for  the 
signature  of  stock  certificates  by  two  officers  of  the  corporation. 
In  some  states  the  statutes  designate  the  president  as  one  of 
these  officers,  leaving  to  the  corporation  the  designation  of  the 


>  See  f  344:  also  Giesea  v.  L.  ft  N.  Mortgage  Co.,  102  Fed.  5S4  (1900). 
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second  officer;  in  other  states  the  designation  of  both  officers  is 
left  to  the  corporation.  No  matter  who  the  signing  officers  may 
be,  the  sealing  and  actual  issuing  of  the  certificate  is  usually  left 
to  the  secretary.^ 

§  260.    Transfers  of  Stock 

General  regulations  regarding  the  transfer  of  stock  as  well  as 
the  times  of  closing  the  stock  books,  are  in  many  states  a  matter 
of  statutory  provision,  but  may  also  properly  appear  in  the  by- 
laws with  any  other  connected  matter.  The  procedure  for  the 
transfer  of  stock  should  be  plainly  outlined  in  the  by-laws  as  a 
guide  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and,  more  particularly, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  who  are  thereby  informed  as 
to  their  exact  rights  in  the  matter.* 

§  261.    Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar 

In  the  larger  corporations,  or  in  any  corporation  where  the 
transfers  of  stock  are  numerous,  the  employment  of  special 
transfer  agents  and  registrars  is  usually  a  considerable  advantage. 
By  this  means  the  officers  are  relieved  of  much  responsibility, 
and  a  safety  and  a  convenience  in  the  issuance  of  stock  secured 
not  usually  possible  under  any  other  arrangement.  For  a  small 
or  close  corporation  where  transfers  are  few,  the  employment  of 
such  agents  is  a  needless  expense. 

Where  transfer  agents  and  registrars  are  to  be  employed, 
the  by-laws  should  give  the  power  to  appoint  these  to  either  the 
board  of  directors  or  to  one  of  the  standing  committees.  The 
by-law  provision  covering  this  matter  should  also  require  the 
signature  of  the  transfer  agent  and  of  the  registrar  to  every 
certificate  issued.  Where  a  trust  company  is  to  be  appointed  as 
transfer  agent  or  registrar  and  the  appointment  is  of  probable 
permanence,  such  appointee  is  sometimes  named  in  the  same 
by-law  provision.    As  this  necessitates  an  amendment  of  the 


*See  §97. 
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by-laws  in  case  of  any  change,  the  arrangement  is  of  xloubtful 
expediency. 

The  duties  of  a  transfer  agent  and  of  a  registrar  are  distinct 
but  are  usually  performed  by  one  person  or  institution.^ 

§  262.    Stock  and  Transfer  Books 

All  requirements  as  to  the  stock  and  transfer  books  should 
appear  in  the  by-laws.  To  this  end  the  statute  laws  must  be 
carefully  consulted  as  to  what  books  must  be  kq>t,  where  they 
must  be  kq>t,  and  what  they  must  contain.  New  Jersey  cor- 
porations are  required  to  keep  their  stock  and  transfer  books  in 
the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  in  New  Jersey.  If  it  is 
desirable  that  duplicates  be  kept  elsewhere,  the  by-laws  might 
properly  so  provide.  Every  foreign  corporation  doing  business 
in  New  York  is  compelled  to  keep  a  stock  book  in  the  principal 
office  of  the  company  in  the  state.  Hence  the  by-laws  of  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  New  Jersey  laws  and  doing 
business  in  New  York  might  very  well  specify  in  this  particular 
the  duties  of  the  corporation  in  both  states. 

It  is  usual  to  dose  the  transfer  books  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  the  annual  meeting,  and  during  this  period  stock  cannot 
be  transferred  on  the  corporate  records.  If  this  dosing  of  the 
transfer  books  has  not  already  been  provided  for  in  the  by-laws 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  stock,  it  should  receive  attention  here. 
It  is  also  usual  to  provide  for  the  dosing  of  the  transfer  books  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  dividends  are  paid,  and  any  pro- 
viso as  to  this  dosing  might  be  covered  in  connection  with  the 
dosing  of  the  transfer  books  for  the  annual  meeting.* 

§  263.    Preferred  Stock 

The  preferred  stock  of  a  corporation  will  probably  have  been 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  charter.  It  is  customary,  how- 
ever, to  repeat  such  provisions  in  the  by-laws  for  easy  reference 


•  See  •  35S:  also  WDb,  Betates,  and  Tmsts,  by  T.  Conyngton  d  «l^  Ch.  LXL 

•  See  Book  III.  H  3^-43:  eboBook  IV.  Ch.  VII.  **Stock  Books"  tfonu). 
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and  for  the  information  of  the  stockholders.  As  all  the  details 
relating  to  preferred  stock  are  usually  found  in  the  charter 
provisions  by  which  such  stock  is  created,  the  by-law  will  be 
merely  a  more  or  less  complete  repetition  of  the  charter  specifica- 
tions. In  some  few  states  preferred  stock  is  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  the  by-laws,  which  in  such  event  become  of  much 
more  moment  and  should  be  drawn  with  the  same  care  and 
regard  for  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  would  any  charter  pro- 
vision. The  by-law  authorizing  the  issue  of  preferred  stock 
cannot  be  materially  altered  or  amended  after  stock  has  been 
sold  under  its  terms,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of 
the  outstanding  preferred  stock.  If  it  were  modified  without 
such  consent,  the  changes  would  be  ineffective  as  regards  out- 
standing stock,  unless  accepted  by  its  holders.* 

§  264.    Treasury  Stock 

The  term  "treasury  stock"  is  used  very  loosely,  and,  with- 
out some  defining  provision,  ambiguities  are  apt  to  arise.  For 
this  reason  a  provision  is  frequently  brought  into  the  by-laws 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  term  and  the  status  of  treasury 
stock.  Such  a  by-law  is  advisable  if  the  corporation  is  likely 
to  have  stock  of  the  kind. 

The  status  of  this  treasury  stock  is,  where  not  expressly 
fixed  by  statute,  a  matter  of  common  law,  but  should  neverthe- 
less be  clearly  expressed  in  the  by-laws  as  a  matter  of  information 
for  both  officers  and  stockholders.' 

§  265.    Lost  Certificates 

The  loss  of  stock  certificates  is  a  matter  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence,  and  the  procedure  in  such  cases  should  be  clearly 
outlined  in  the  by-laws.  Stockholders  have  a  right  to  certifi- 
cates and,  if  their  certificates  are  lost,  to  have  them  replaced, 
but  the  corporation  on  its  part  has  the  right  to  require  any 


•  See  Ch.  XI,  "Preferred  Stock." 
» See  Ch.  XIII.  "Treasury  Stock." 
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leasonabk  sifegoaids  far  its  ova  piotection  brfc^ 
of  sndi  certificates.  If  the  slitates  prescribe  die  proocdore  to 
be  faDofved,  tbe  by-hw  provisioDs  mast  com^KMid*  It  is 
sddom  vise  to  idssoe  lost  certificates  on  e4isi»r  tarns  than 
hid  down  in  the  nsoal  by-law  ibnn.<  Only  the  absclate  and 
final  loss  off  a  cotificate.  as  in  the  case  ot  its  unquestioned  de- 
struction by  fire,  would  justify  an  unprotected  rossue. 


§ 

Sane  few  coqiorations  issue  fractional  shares,  though  there 
is  no  legal  authority  for  such  acti(m.  It  would  seoA  undesirable 
on  every  account.  Apart  from  the  complexity  of  records  and 
accounts,  trouUesome  questions  might  arise  as  to  legal  rights  of 
hrideis.  What  voting  or  dividend  rights  would  a  man  have  who 
owned,  say,  9/17  of  a  share  of  stock?  If  a  man  sdls  a  fractional 
interest  or  interests  in  a  share  of  stoc^,  he  and  the  other  parties 
would  be  entitled  to  have  a  certificate  issued  in  their  joint  names, 
would  own  the  share  in  coomion,  and  would  have  to  arrange 
among  themsdves  as  to  custody,  voting,  and  dividends.  The 
corporation  need  not  concern  itself  with  the  transaction. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

BY-LAWS— STOCKHOLDERS 

§  267.    Annual  Meetings 

An  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  at  which  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  elected  is  usually  required  by  the  statutes. 
Whether  or  not  so  required,  such  meeting  should  be  provided 
for  in  the  by-laws.  It  is  the  most  important  fxmction  of  the 
stockholders,  and  the  portion  of  the  by-laws  devoted  to  the  stock- 
holders is  principally  occupied  with  provisions  relating  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

In  specifying  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  it  is  advisable 
not  to  specify  a  fixed  day  of  the  month,  as,  for  instance  ''January 
26,"  but  to  fix  the  date  in  some  such  form  as  ''the  third  Monday 
in  January.''  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the  specified  date  as 
first  given  falls  on  a  holiday  or  a  Sunday,  upon  which  the  meeting 
cannot  be  held,  various  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  corporation's  proceedings. 

It  is  also  a  good  precaution  to  name  the  time  of  the  day  at 
which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  as  precision  in  spedfjring  the 
time  and  place  may  at  some  time  be  much  needed  in  case  notice 
of  the  annual  meeting  should  be  defective.  If  the  hour  of  the 
meeting  is  not  specified,  it  has  been  held  that  the  by-law  is  not 
sufficient  notice  to  the  stockholders.* 

In  fixing  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  it  is  generally  well 
to  fix  it  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  corporation 
so  that  the  fimandal  report  to  the  stockholders  may  be  com- 
prehensive. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  place  should  be  definitely  fixed. 


1  Lowe  V.  Lot  Angdei  Saburban  Gm  Co..  34  CaL  App.  367  (X9X4)* 
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and — exoq>t  where  it  is  expressly  provided  by  statute,  as  in 
Delaware  and  a  few  other  states,  that  the  stockholders'  meetings 
may  be  held  out  of  the  state — the  place  designated  must  be  in 
the  state  of  incoiporation. 

The  by-laws  providing  for  the  annual  meeting,  in  addition 
to  fixing  the  time  and  place,  should  in  a  general  way  specify  the 
proceedings  of  that  meeting.  This  specification  of  the  business 
to  be  transacted  at  the  annual  meeting  is  not  mandatory.  Any 
portion  of  it  can  be  waived  by  the  meeting  at  will.  Nor  is  it 
intended  to  limit  the  stockholders'  proceedings  in  any  way  unless 
expressly  so  stated  in  the  diarter  or  by-laws.  It  is  always  ex- 
pected that  in  addition  to  the  specified  procedure,  any  other 
business  or  matters  of  interest  to  the  stockholders  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  order  of  business  is  included  in  the  by-laws 
merely  to  prevent  important  action  being  omitted  or  overlooked 
and  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

§  268.    Special  Meetings 

The  by-laws  must  provide  for  special  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  fix  the  preliminary  requirements  for  such  meetings. 
Frequently  the  president  is  given  authority  to  call  special  meet- 
ings at  his  discretion;  it  is  alwasrs  customary  to  provide  for 
such  meetings  to  be  held  pursuant  to  resolution  or  other  specified 
action  of  the  board;  at  times  it  is  provided  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  directors  may  call  special  meetings  by  a  written  request  or 
call;  it  is  also  customary  and  proper  to  allow  these  q)ecial  meet- 
ings to  be  called  on  demand  of  a  certain  proportion  in  interest 
of  the  stockholders — ^usually  one-third  or  a  majority  of  the  out- 
standing stock. 

It  is  usual  to  prescribe  in  the  by-laws  that  only  such  business 
as  is  specified  in  the  call  and  notice  shall  be  transacted  at  a 
special  meeting  of  stockholders.  This  is  a  matter  of  common 
law,  and  in  some  states  statutory  law,  and  is  included  in  the  by- 
laws merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  any  business  to  be  done 
at  any  such  meeting  must  be  previously  notified  to  the  stock- 
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holders.  The  call  and  notice,  to  be  sufficient,  must  give  the 
three  essential  facts — the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
If  any  one  of  these  is  omitted,  the  meeting  is  improperly  called 
and  its  action  is  liable  to  be  held  illegal  and  may  be  set  aside. 

§  269.    Officers  of  Meetings 

It  is  customary  in  some  corporations  to  organize  each  stock- 
holders' meeting  with  officers  of  its  own  choosing,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  the  regular  officers  of  the  corporation.  Under  some 
conditions  this  plan  may  be  a  wise  one,  but  generally  it  would 
seem  better  to  provide  in  the  by-laws  that  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  shall  also  be  the  officers  of  the  stockholders'  meet- 
ings.* In  such  case  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  the'other 
officials  in  due  order,  preside,  while  the  secretary  keeps  the 
records  of  the  meeting.  Such  an  arrangement  saves  much  con- 
fusion and  loss  of  time  on  occasion,  and  conduces  to  the  orderly 
transaction  and  proper  record  of  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

The  secretary  is  usually  and  properly  omitted  from  the 
officials  who  may  preside.  The  function  of  this  officer  is  to 
record  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  withdraw  him  from  his  proper  duties  to  preside, 
even  though  all  the  other  officers  were  absent. 

§  270.    Notice  of  Meetings 

Unless  there  is  some  material  reason  for  not  so  doing,  it  wiU 
be  found  advantageous  to  adopt  the  same  requirements  as  to 
time  and  character  of  notice  for  both  regular  and  special  meet- 
ings. When  this  is  done  the  requirements  as  to  notice  may  be 
properly  included  in  a  single  by-law  section.  Where  the  notices 
for  the  two  kinds  of  meeting  differ  materially,  the  details  for  each 
meeting  should  occupy  a  separate  subsection  imder  the  sections 
providing  for  annual  and  special  meetings. 

The  notice  of  regular  meetings  should  specify  the  time,  the 
place,  and  usually  the  most  important  objects  of  the  meeting. 
Where  unusual  business  b  to  be  transacted,  even  at  a  r^gul^ 
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meeting,  the  notice  of  the  meeting  should  state  that  imusual 
business.' 

The  notice  for  special  meetings  should  give  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  and  specify  in  detail  all  the  business  to  be  acted 
upon  at  that  meeting. 

Where  a  corporation  has  but  few  stockholders,  the  provisions 
as  to  notice  of  meetings  will  sometimes  include  the  following 
provision  for  special  meetings:  "With  the  presence  and  par- 
ticipation, or  with  the  consent  of  all  the  stockholders,  meetings 
may  be  held  at  any  time  and  place  and  for  the  transaction  of 
any  business,  without  notice." 

Notice  of  meetings  is  best  given  through  the  regular  postal 
channels;  personal  notice  is  allowable,  but  should  alwasrs  be 
served  in  writing.  Verbal  notice,  while  legally  held  sufficient,  is 
objectionable  because  it  is  usually  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible of  proof.  Unless  expressly  authorized  in  the  by-laws, 
notice  by  telephone  is  not  sufficient  and  in  any  such  case  service 
could  not  be  legally  proved.  By-laws  as  to  notice  of  meetings 
should  include  all  statutory  requirements  of  publication  or  mail- 
ing of  notices. 

§  271.    Voting 

The  usual  rule  in  regard  to  voting  is  that  each  stockholder 
of  a  corporation  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock 
standing  in  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  K  there 
are  any  variations,  such  as  cumulative  voting,  classified  voting, 
or  reservation  of  voting  to  one  class  of  stock,  such  variation 
should  be  stated  as  clearly  as  possible.  Perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision in  the  by-laws  relating  to  voting  may  save  much  trouble 
later.    Such  provisions  must  conform  to  any  state  statutes. 

§  272.    Certified  last  of  Stockholders 

Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  of  some  other  states,  at 
each  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  a 

*  2  Cook  on  Corp..  I  595* 
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certified  list  of  the  stockholders  entitled  to  vote  thereat  must 
be  provided  by  the  secretary.  In  any  state  the  provision  is  a 
satisfactory  one  and  may  wdl  be  included  in  the  by-laws,  either 
as  a  separate  section,  or  as  a  part  of  the  by-law  providing  for 
acnnual  meetings  of  the  stockholders.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
stock  books  are  the  final  authority  as  to  the  right  of  any  stock- 
holder to  vote,  and  the  certified  list  of  stockholders  cannot  be 
made  a  substitute  for  the  stock  book,  which  should  be  accessible 
in  case  of  dispute.  The  certified  Ust  will,  however,  usually  be 
found  all  sufiident,  saving  reference  to  the  stock  book  and 
giving  its  information  in  much  more  convenient  form.  The 
list  should  be  alphabetically  arranged. 

§  273.    Election  of  Directors 

As  the  election  of  directors  is  the  most  important  business 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  by-law  directions  for  its  conduct 
should  be  very  explicit.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  states,  the 
statutes  require  the  election  or  appointment  of  inspectors — ^who 
are  usually  sworn  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties — the 
details  of  their  appointment  and  duties  should  be  fully  outlined. 
If  inspectors  are  not  prescribed  by  statute  and  are  not  desired, 
some  other  method  of  conducting  the  election  should  be  specified. 
It  is  usually  advisable  that  it  be  by  ballot,  though  this  is  not 
essential  save  when  prescribed  by  statute.  If  by  ballot,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  tellers  to  collect, 
coimt,  and  announce  the  vote. 

Unless  included  in  the  by-law  on  voting,  any  provisions  as 
to  cumulative  voting,  or  as  to  classification  of  the  stock  in  regard 
to  voting,  should  be  given  here.  Also,  if  the  directors  are 
classified  so  that  but  one-third  or  one-fourth  are  -elected  each 
year,  such  fact  should  be  stated  under  this  heading. 

The  term  for  which  the  directors  are  elected  should  also  be 
stated  clearly.  Usually  this  is  for  the  ensuing  year  and  until 
the  election  of  their  duly  qualified  successors.    The  directors 
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hold  until  the  election  of  their  successors  in  any  event,  but  the 
by-laws  should  state  the  fact.* 

§  274.    Quorum 

In  a  number  of  the  states  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
outstanding  stock  which  must  be  represented  at  a  stockholders' 
meeting  to  constitute  a  quorum  is  fixed  by  statute.  In  such 
case  the  by-laws  can  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  the  law  in 
order  that  it  may  be  remembered  and  observed.  If  the  statutes 
do  not  so  provide,  the  quorum  should  be  distinctly  prescribed 
by  the  by-laws.  If  not  provided  by  either  statute  or  by-law, 
the  common  law  rule  prevails,  that  the  stockholders  present, 
no  matter  how  few  their  number,  constitute  a  quorum.* 

In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provisions  to  the  contrary, 
the  by-laws  may  provide  that  less  than  a  majority  of  the  out- 
standing stock  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  but  for  most  corpo- 
rations it  is  not  safe  to  depart  from  the  usual  parliamentary  rule 
that  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  stock  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  careful 
consultation  of  the  statutes  in  this  matter  and  in  matters  of 
corporate  procedure  generally,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  New  York  the  by-laws  may  prescribe  the  nimiber 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  stockholders'  meetings  for 
ordinary  business,  but  cannot  fix  a  quorum  for  the  election  of 
directors,  those  present  at  any  annual  meeting  being  a  sufficient 
quorum  for  this  purpose  no  matter  how  few  their  number  or 
bow  small  a  proportion  of  the  outstanding  stock  they  represent. 
Tliis  is  but  a  special  application  of  the  general  common  law  rule 
that  those  present  at  a  meeting  of  constituent  members  form  a 
quorum  and  may  act. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  common  law  rule  applies  only  to 
the  constituent  membership  of  a  body,  such  as  the  stockholders 


*  a  Cook  00  Corp.,  1 624;  3  Ibid.,  1 7i3« 
«Seel4oa. 
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of  a  corporation.    The  directors,  being  a  selected  body,  require 
a  majority  of  the  entire  board  to  constitute  a  legal  quorum.^ 

§  27s.    Proxies 

Proxies  play  such  an  important  part  in  all  corporate  meet- 
ings that  the  by-law  provisions  relating  to  them  should  be  clear 
and  explicit.  At  common  law  the  stockholder  does  not  have 
the  right  to  be  represented  at  corporate  meetings  by  a  proxy. 
The  right  is  given  by  stature  in  many  states,  and  elsewhere 
proxies  may  be  authorized  by  charter  provision,  or  in  most 
states  by  by-law  enactment.  Where  created  by  statute,  the 
by-law  provision  must  follow  the  statute. 

§  276.    Order  of  Business 

The  order  of  business  is  purely  formal  but  quite  essential  to 
the  proper  transaction  of  the  corporate  business.  It  may  be 
varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  particular  corporation.  The 
order  given  in  the  by-law  forms^  indicates  the  usual  and  logical 
arrangement.  The  formal  order  of  business  may  be  suspended 
at  any  meeting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present,  or  by  their  mere  assent. 


s  I  Morawetz,  and  Ed..  |  476;  2  Kent's  Com..  |  293;  Matter  of  Rapid  Transit  Perry,  15 
Apr.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  530  (i^^^i- 

«  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  III.  "By-Law  Forms." 
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BY-LAWS— THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

§  277.    General  Considerations 

Regulations  affecting  the  directors  and  any  restrictions  upon 
their  powers  and  action  will,  for  the  most  part,  appear  only  in 
the  by-laws.  Statutory  provisions  of  general  scope  are  found 
in  practically  all  the  states,  more  specific  provisions  appear  in 
some  states,  and  especially  important  matters  are  sometimes 
brought  into  the  charter;  but  in  the  main  the  stockholders 
must  look  to  the  by-laws  to  direct  and  control  the  operations 
of  their  directors. 

Much  latitude  is  allowable  in  the  arrangement  of  the  by- 
laws affecting  directors.  In  the  larger  corporations  the  subdi- 
visions are  frequently  carried  further  than  indicated  in  the 
present  chapter;  in  the  smaller  corporations,  ordinarily  not 
so  far. 

Many  of  the  details  appearing  in  the  by-laws  affecting  direc- 
tors are  matters  of  law,  or  are  fixed  by  charter  provision  and 
are  brought  into  the  by-laws  merely  to  save  reference  to  the 
authorities  from  which  they  are  taken. 

§  278.    Number 

In  many  states  the  number  of  directors  is,  within  certain 
minimum  and  maximum  limits,  fixed  by  statute.  In  some 
states,  as  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  the  minimum  is  pre- 
scribed by  statute  and  any  number  in  excess  of  this  minimum 
may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  In  most  states  the  minimum 
number  of  directors  allowed  is  three. 

For  a  small  or  close  corporation  a  limited  board  of  directors 
is  usually  advantageous.    Such  a  board  is  easily  assembled,  is 
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likely  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  business,  and  is  generally 
prompt  in  consideration  and  action. 

In  the  larger  corporations  a  more  numerous  directory  is 
usual.  Frequently  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  represen- 
tation for  tiie  different  stockholding  interests,  as  well  as  to 
have  the  requisite  managing  representatives  upon  the  board. 
Though  necessary,  the  arrangement  has  many  disadvantages. 
A  quorum  is  only  secured  with  difficxilty;  the  members  are  not 
dose  to  the  business  and  are  not  interested  actively  in  its  man- 
agement, and  lengthy  explanations,  much  discussion,  and  pro- 
longed consideration  are  the  rule  when  important  questions  are 
really  taken  up.  As  a  result  the  actual  management  of  the 
business  and  of  the  corporate  affairs  is  delegated  to  the  standing 
committees,  the  board  meeting  only  to  listen  to  reports,  or  to 
act  in  matters  of  exceptional  importance.^ 

§  279.    QuaMcathms 

The  most  common  qualification  required  of  a  director  is  the 
ownership  of  stock.  This  is  usually  regulated  by  statute.  In 
some  states  such  qualifying  stock  must  be  owned  when.the  direc- 
tor is  elected.  In  most  states,  if  the  director-elect  is  given  or 
secures  stock  after  his  election,  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
held  to  be  satisfied.  If  the  statutes  merely  state  that  directors 
must  be  stockholders,  the  ownership  of  one  share  of  stock  is 
sufficient.  If  the  statutes  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  stock 
qualifications  of  directors,  or  if  they  require  merely  that  directors 
be  stockholders,  the  by-laws  may  legally  provide  that  such  rea- 
sonable number  of  shares  as  may  seem  desirable  shall  be  the 
qualification. 

In  some  states  it  is  provided  that  a  director  parting  with  his 
qualifying  stock  thereby  ipso  facto  ceases  to  be  a  director.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point,  the  by- 
laws should  repeat  the  statute  provision  where  it  exists.  Else- 
where it  would  be  prudent  to  state  explicitly  either  that  the 


»See  1339. 
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parting  with  the  qualifying  stock  does  or  does  not  terminate  the 
director's  tenure  of  office.  As  a  general  rule  it  would  seem 
advisable  that  directors  should  be  stockholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  some  material  extent,  and  that  if  they  part  with  this 
qualifying  stock  they  should  by  such  disposal  sever  their  official 
connection  with  the  board.) 

If  there  is  any  statutory  reqmrement  as  to  citizenship  of 
directors,  it  should  be  included  in  the  by-laws. 

§  280.    General  Powers 

At  common  law  the  directors  have  entire  charge  of  the 
property  and  afiFairs  of  the  corporation  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  manage  and  conduct  the  same.  The  statement  of 
the  general  powers  of  the  directors  as  it  usually  appears  in  the 
by-laws  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  con- 
ditions as  they  exist,  brought  into  the  by-laws  as  a  matter  of 
information.  If  the  powers  of  the  directors  are  materially 
modified  or  restricted  by  the  statutes,  by  the  charter  of  the 
corporation,  or  by  the  by-laws  themselves  in  other  parts,  the 
by-law  statement  of  general  powers  should  be  drawn  to  cor- 
respond.* 

§  a8i.    Term  of  Oflke 

The  statutes  in  most  states  provide  that  the  directors  shall 
be  elected  annually,  and  shall  hold  over  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualify.  When  the  statutes  so  provide,  no  by- 
law provision  for  a  longer  term  would  be  valid.  In  many  of  the 
states,  however,  classification  whereby  only  part  of  the  directors 
a^e  elected  each  year  is  provided  for.  The  by-laws  should  in 
any  event  contain  provisions  as  to  the  term  of  office  of  the 
directors,  and  the  provision  that  they  shall  hold  over  imtil  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 


tSwliat. 
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§  a82.    Classification 

The  usual  object  of  a  classification  of  directors  is  to  provide 
against  any  radical  action  or  sudden  alteration  of  policy  that 
might  occur  if  the  whole  board  were  changed  at  one  time.  In 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  states  it  must,  when  desired,  be 
secured  through  by-law  provision. 

To  be  effective  any  such  classification  of  directors  must  be 
permanent,  and  therefore^  wherever  possible,  should  be  by 
charter  provision.  If  dependent  only  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
by-laws,  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  might  at  any  time 
assemble  with  due  formality,  repeal  the  by-laws  in  question,  and 
thereby  abrogate  the  whole  arrangement. "» 

Classification  in  a  small  or  close  corporation  is  generally  a 
useless  and  somewhat  troublesome  formality. 

§  283.    Removal 

It  may  infrequently  happen  that  the  stockholders  wish  to 
have  more  control  over  the  board  than  they  have  under  the  com- 
mon law,  and  wish  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  removal 
of  directors  without  the  troublesome  procedure  necessary  to 
remove  them  for  adequate  cause. 

If  the  statute  does  not  give  them  this  power,  and  their  charter 
does  not,  provision  may  be  made  in  the  by-laws,  and  a  director 
accepting  office  under  a  by-law  giving  the  stockholders  power  of 
removal  will  be  bound  thereby.* 

§  284.    Vacancies 

The  board  of  directors  is  usually  given  power  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  in  its  own  body.  Unless,  however,  it  is  so  provided  by 
statute,  charter,  or  by-laws,  the  board  does  not  have  this  power, 
and  in  such  event  the  power  is  reserved  to  the  stockholders.  Any 
vacancies  in  the  board  must  then  either  wait  until  the  next  annual 


4  See  I  332. 

s  Douglass  ▼.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.,  iz8  N.  Y.  484  (1890);  Raub  v.  Gerken,  la?  App.  Div. 
(N.  Y.)  43  (1908). 
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meeting  with  its  election  of  directors,  or  be  filled  by  a  special 
election,  the  stockholders  being  called  together  for  the  purpose/ 

As  long  as  the  board  can  assemble  a  quorum  of  its  entire 
membership,  it  may  continue  to  act  despite  vacancies,  but  it  is 
safer  to  keep  the  membership  up  to  the  prescribed  quota,  and 
it  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  to  give  the  board  the  power  to  fill 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  In  this  way  the  board  is  self-per- 
petuating in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings. 

The  usual  board  vacancies  provided  for  by  the  by-laws  are 
those  caused  by  death  or  resignation.  Beyond  this  the  by-laws 
might  very  properly  provide  that  continued  absence  from  meet- 
ings of  the  board  should,  in  itself,  vacate  the  position  of  the 
absentee  director.  In  such  case  the  by-laws  shoiild  specify 
the  exact  number  of  consecutive  absences  from  regular  meetings, 
or  from  regular  and  special  meetings,  necessary  to  create  a 
vacancy. 

By-laws  sometimes  provide  that  in  case  the  membership  of 
the  board  falls  below  the  nimiber  required  for  a  quorum,  so  that 
the  board  is  unable  either  to  transact  business,  or  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies and  thereby  re-establish  a  quorum  to  enable  it  to  transact 
business,  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  called  to 
elect  such  number  of  directors  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  board  to  its  normal  membership. 

§  285.    Meetings 

The  frequency  of  regular  meetings  of  the  board  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  particular  conditions.  Monthly  meetings  are 
usual,  but  in  close  corporations  with  a  small  board  it  is  often 
unnecessary  to  meet  regularly  more  than  once  in  each  quarter, 
or  even  once  each  year.  In  case  of  any  emergency  requiring 
action,  a  special  meeting  of  a  small  board  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  called. 


<  In  rt  Griffing  Iron  Co.,  63  N.  J.  L.  168. 357  (1899)- 
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The  by-laws  should  provide  the  time  and  place  of  regular 
meetings  of  die  board,  and  should  make  provision  for  calling 
spedsd  meetings.  The  nature  and  formalities  of  the  call  neces- 
sary to  summon  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  are  purely 
matters  for  the  corporation  to  determine.  Usually  the  president 
is  given  authority  to  caU  such  meetings  at  his  discretion.  Gen- 
erally it  is  provided  also  that  such  meeting  shall  be  called  upon 
written  request  of  a  certain  number — usually  two-thirds — of  the 
directors.  More  rarely  it  is  provided  that  a  special  meeting 
shall  be  caDed  upon  the  written  request  of  a  certain  proportion  in 
interest  of  the  stoddiolders. 

Where  the  board  is  small,  it  is  customary  and  advisable  to 
provide  that  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  and  place  and 
without  previous  notice,  by  the  unanimous  consent  or  imanimous 
participation  of  the  board  membership.  Such  a  provision  would 
usually  be  useless  if  the  board  were  large. 

The  place  of  meeting  should  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  though 
a  proviso  may  be  added  that  special  meetings  may  be  held  else- 
where by  unanimous  consent  of  the  board.  The  office  of  the 
corporation  is  the  proper  place  for  directors'  meetings  and  they 
should  be  held  there  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  all  the  directors. 
To  allow  a  majority  of  the  board  to  call  meetings  in  private 
offices,  or  in  places  difficult  of  access,  or  to  permit  of  adjourn- 
ment to  such  places,  except  by  unanimous  agreement,  is  to 
invite  the  gravest  abuses,? 

§  386.   Notice  of  Meetiflgs 

It  is  supposed  that  members  of  the  board  are  familiar  with 
the  date  of  regular  meetings.  Hence,  there  is  not  the  same 
legal  necessity  for  notice  that  exists  in  the  case  of  special  meet- 
ings. It  is  usual  though,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to 
prevent  such  meetings  from  being  overlooked,  to  provide  that 
notice  of  regular  meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  and 
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specially  impoituit  actioii  is  to  be  taken  at  any  such 
notice  of  tkb  is  abo  nsoally  giveD.  bi  tke  mote  cook 
I  sets  of  bT4aws  it  is  customaiy  to  add  a  piOTiso  that 
fuhne  to  give  such  notice  shall  not  afect  the  vaKdity  of  the 
mrrting  or  of  any  |MUtecdiugs  thereof.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  procccdiQgs  of  a  r^;iilar  meeting  of  diiectots  would  in  any 
case  be  invafidated  on  accoont  of  faifaife  to  ^re  notice.*  bat  the 
proviso  is  added  oat  of  abandant  caatkm. 

^Kcial  meetings,  unless  assembled  with  adequate  notice, 
are  not  legdiy  called  and  their  actkm  may  be  set  aside.  Re- 
quiicments  as  to  notice  ntay«  however,  be  waived  and  special 
meetings  be  held  withoat  notice  by  nnanimoas  consoit  or  with 
the  participation  of  all  the  directois.  Business  of  any  kind  may 
be  transacted  at  any  meeting  if  all  the  directors  have  given  writ- 
ten consent  thereto  or  are  participating  in  the  proceedings  and 
do  not  object. 

Notices  of  spedal  meetings  of  directors  are  usuaDy  sent  by 
rither  mail  or  tdegrafJi  such  reasonaUe  tune  before  the  meeting 
as  will,  undtf  ordmaiy  conditions,  pennit  the  attendance  of  aU 
the  membos  of  the  board.  The  by-laws  should  prescribe  the 
conditions  of  such  notice.  If  it  is  desirable  to  notify  directors 
of  meetings  by  tdephone.  a  provision  authoriang  such  notice 
should  be  given  in  the  by-laws.  Otherwise,  if  anyone  objectiDd, 
such  notice  would  not  be  legally  sufficient.  The  by-laws  also 
usuaDy  reiterate  the  common  law  rule  that  no  business  esrcqpt 
that  qiecificaDy  notified  in  the  call  and  notice  shaU  be  considered 
or  acted  upon  at  qpedal  meetings. 


If  the  statutes  are  silent  as  to  the  number  of  directors  requisite 
for  a  quorum,  the  chartar  or  by-4aws  will  contrcd.  If  the  statutes 
and  also  the  charter  and  by-laws  are  silent,  the  common  law  con* 
trols  and  a  majority  of  the  fuU  membership  of  the  board  is  then 
requisite  for  a  quorum. 


)  T^cadkr  ▼.  niMiilVMlioo  G»^  t4S&  W.  (llo.)  t  (191a). 
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If  the  matter  is  regulated  by  the  by-laws,  any  desired  number 
may  be  designated  a  quorum  even  though  this  number  may  be 
much  less  than  a  majority  of  the  board.  It  is  customary  and 
advisable,  however,  to  require  a  majority  of  the  entire  board  to 
constitute  a  quorum.  Under  such  provision  any  reduction  in 
the  membership  of  the  board  by  death,  removal,  or  resignation 
would  not  affect  the  number  requisite  to  a  quonun,  which  stiU 
remains  the  same.»  The  by-law  should  be  carefully  worded  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  this  or  other  points. 

Directors,  on  the  principle  of  delegatus  non  delegare  (power 
delegated  to  one  cannot  by  him  be  passed  on  to  another),  can- 
not appear  at  directors'  meeting  by  proxy.  However,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  law  and  to  prevent  misimderstandings  and  dis- 
sension, a  statement  might  be  included  in  this  by-law  that 
directors  cannot  be  represented  by  proxies. 

§  a88.    Election  of  Officers 

The  by-laws  should  designate  the  officials  of  the  corporation, 
the  time  of  their  election,  and  the  period  for  which  they  are 
elected.  It  is  also  usual  to  provide  that  they  shall  hold  office 
until  the  election  and  qualification  of  their  successors,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  action  of  the  board.  It  is  also  usually  speci- 
fied that  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  that  the  board  shall  fix 
the  compensation  of  officers  and  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur 
among  them. 

In  arranging  the  respective  dates  of  the  stockholders'  annual 
meeting  at  which  the  directors  are  elected,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  directors  thereafter  at  which  the  officers  are  usually  elected, 
the  latter  meeting  should  not  succeed  the  former  so  dosely  as 
to  give  inadequate  time  for  the  notification  of  newly  elected 
directors.  Frequently  such  directors'  meeting  will  be  arrange 
to  follow  the  stockholders'  meeting  on  the  same  day,  but  a  few 
hours  elapsing  between  the  two  meetings.  If  the  board 
be  small  and  any  possible  new  members  readily  accesdUe,  or 
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il  the  entire  membership  be  re-elected,  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  meetings  is  immaterial.  Where,  however,  these  conditions 
do  not  exist,  it  may  occur  that  some  newly  elected  member  of 
the  board  fails  to  receive  notice  of  his  electicm  and  of  the  subset- 
quent  directors'  meeting  in  time  to  permit  of  his  attendance. 
This  might  prevent  the  election  of  officers  or  invalidate  it  if  held. 
For  this  reason  the  board  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers 
should  as  a  rule  be  fixed  at  such  date  subsequent  id  the  annual 
meeting  as  will  give  full  time  for  the  regular  by-law  notice  of 
the  board  meeting. 

It  is  customary  and  entirely  prqper  to  provide  that  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  shall  follow  the  election  of  the  board  with  reason- 
able closeness,  in  order  that  the  new  board  may  without  delay 
elect  its  own  corps  of  officers. 

§  289.    Removal  of  Qflkers 

Speaking  generally,  if  an  officer  is  elected  for  a  specified  term 
he  cannot  be  legally  removed  except  for  sufficient  cause,  and 
not  then  until  he  has  had  opportunity  to  appear  in  his  own  behalf. 
In  a  few  states  the  power  to  remove  officers  at  pleasure  is  given 
the  directors  by  statute.  Otherwise,  if  it  is  desired  that  the 
directors  shall  have  the  power  of  removal,  it  should  be 
clearly  conferred  on  them  by  the  by-laws.  The  by-law  giving 
the  power  should  be  explicit,  and  to  be  effective  should  provide 
for  removal  at  pleasure  with  or  without  cause.  If  such  power 
of  removal  is  given  the  directors  by  the  by-laws,  each  officer 
accepts  his  office  subject  to  this  regulation,  knows  upon  what 
tenure  he  holds  it,  and  may  thereafter  be  removed  at  the  plea3ure 
of  the  board  by  a  mere  majority  resolution.  i» 

§  ago.    Compensation  of  Directors 

Directors  cannot  claim  any  salary  or  compensation  for  their 
services  as  directors  other  than  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the  by- 
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laws."  Definite  salaries  might  be  fixed,  but  compensation  b 
usually  provided  in  the  form  of  a  certain  stipend  for  attendance 
at  meetings.  The  amounts  paid  for  attendance  at  meetings  vary, 
rarely  falling  below  $5  or  exceeding  $25.  Sometimes  a  certain 
fixed  sum  is  appropriated  for  each  meeting  and  is  divided  among 
the  directors  present.  The  whole  matter  is  one  that  rests 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  stockholders.^* 

§  291.    Power  to  Pass  By-Laws 

In  many  of  the  states  the  directors  are,  by  statute,  given 
extensive  powers  over  the  by-laws.  Elsewhere  it  is  a  matter 
for  charter  or  by-law  regulation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
wise  in  any  case  to  allow  the  directors  full  power — as  may  be 
done  by  charter  provision  in  New  Jersey — to  override  by-laws 
passed  by  the  stockholders.  The  only  direct  control  of  the  stock- 
holders over  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  is  exercised  through 
the  by-laws,  and  if  the  directors  can  repeal  and  abrogate  these 
by-laws  at  will,  they  are  practically  unrestrained  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  corporate  affairs. 

At  times  it  is  undoubtedly  advantageous  for  the  board  to 
have  some  power  over  the  by-laws  in  order  to  provide  for  matters 
or  emergencies  not  foreseen  by  the  stockholders.  All  necessary 
power  in  this  direction  is,  however,  given  when  the  board  is 
allowed  to  pass  by-laws  in  harmony,  or  not  inconsistent,  with 
those  passed  by  the  stockholders.  Anything  further  is  dangerous 
and  susceptible  of  abuse.i* 

§  292.    Order  of  Business 

The  order  of  business  at  directors'  meetings  is  a  purely  formal 
regulation  included  in  the  by-laws  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Although  incorporated  in  the  by-laws,  it  is  not  mandatory,  and 
any  item  may  be  passed,  or  the  entire  regular  order  of  business 
may  be  suspended  or  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 


u  Godley  V.  CrandAll  ft  Godley  Co..  aia  N.  Y.  lax.  131  (1914)* 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 
BY-LAWS— STANDING  COMMITTEES 

f  aga.    Purpose 

Id  most  of  the  larger  corporations  the  board  of  directors  is 
composed  of  many  members.  These  are  usually  busy  men, 
sometimes  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  afanost 
always  difficult  to  assemble.  Many  of  them  are  on  the  board 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  representing  special  interests,  and  with- 
out pecuUar  qualifications  or  ability  for  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ticular corporate  business.  Under  such  circumstances  the  board 
is  not  an  efficient  mstrument  for  the  direction  of  the  corporate 
affairs,  and  something  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  neces- 
sary. The  standing  committee  fills  this  need,  replacing  the 
slow,  cumbrous,  and  uncertain  action  of  a  large  board  with  the 
prompt  and  effective  action  of  a  small  selected  conmiittee. 

§294.    Power  of  the  Board  to  Delegate  Authority  to  CommittMs 

The  courts  are  dear  as  to  the  power  of  the  board  to  delegate 
its  authority  in  this  manner: 

The  directors  convened  as  a  board  are  the  primary  possessors  of 
all  the  powers  which  the  charter  confers,  and  like  private  prin- 
cipals they  may  delegate  to  agents  of  their  own  iqipointment  the 
performance  of  any  acts  which  they  themselves  can  perform. 
The  recognition  of  this  prindi^  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
affairs  of  every  corporation  whose  powers  are  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors.* 

n  the  defendant  can  be  deemed  a  business  corporation  there 
can  be  no  question  but  its  board  of  managers  would  have  power  to 
ai^int  an  executive  committee  of  their  own  number  to  transact 


>  ICaoflon  T.  Cortts,  223  N.  T.  32a  (1918);  Hoyt  t.  Thompioii't  Bzpran.  19  N.  T.  aoT 
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the  \nmneM  ci  the  corporatkm  during  the  interval  of  mrpHng  of 
the  board.' 

1 395.    The  Ufiial  Standing  Committees 

Standing  committees  are  permanent  committees  of  the  board 
of  directors  as  opposed  to  committees  of  the  board  appointed 
for  temporary  purposes.  The  membership  of  such  committees 
is  seldom  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five.  To  increase  this 
membership  too  greatly  would  involve  the  very  ills  the  commit- 
tees were  created  to  avoid. 

As  many  standing  committees  may  be  appointed  as  the  con- 
ditions demand.  In  many  cases  the  executive  committee  alone 
is  foimd  sufficient.  In  others  a  finance  committee  is  added.  It 
is  but  seldom  that  other  standmg  committees  are  necessary. 

If  the  executive  committee  is  the  only  standing  committee, 
it  is  usually  given  all  the  powers  of  the  board  in  the  interim 
between  board  meetings,  and  becomes  the  active  agent  by  whom 
these  powers  are  exercised.  If  there  is  a  finance  committee, 
such  matters  as  come  within  its  purview  will  be  reserved  from 
the  powers  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  two  conmiittees 
will  then  between  them  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  board.  In 
such  case  the  executive  committee  usually  controls  in  all  general 
matters,  while  the  powers  of  the  finance  committee  are  confined 
to  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  corporate  finances. 

These  standing  committees,  appc^pted  with  such  powers,  are 
the  real  managing  bodies  of  the  corporation,  the  board  merely 
supervising  their  operations.  They  usually  act  and  then  report 
their  action  to  the  board.  In  some  cases  where  they  prefer  to 
throw  responsibility  upon  the  board,  or  where  some  statute 
provision  requires  action  of  the  board,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to 
lend  added  weight  to  a  contemplated  measure,  they  will  report 
the  matter  to  the  board  with  a  recommendation  that  the  desired 
action  be  taken. 


•Pint  N«tion«l  Bank  v.  Commercial  Tr«veUen*  AiaocUtioii.  xo8  App.  Dir.  (N.  Y.)  61 
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§  396.    Misuse  of  Standing  Committeas 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  sometimes  an  executive  committee  is 
provided  when  the  board  itself  is  sufficiently  small  to  permit 
of  prompt  action  and  proper  attention  to  the  corporate  business. 
In  such  case  the  committee  may  become  of  real  injury  to  the 
corporate  interests,  the  few  members  composing  it  managing 
the  entire  business  of  the  corporation  to  the  practical  and  im- 
proper exclusion  of  the  board.  In  such  cases  the  directors,  as  a 
body,  usually  lose  interest,  board  meetings  are  neglected,  and 
the  executive  committee  controls  without  supervision. 

In  this  same  general  direction  is  to  be  found  the  only  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  employment  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee: the  possibility  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  convenient 
means  for  the  elimination  of  the  board — or  certain  elements  of 
the  board — from  control  of  the  corporate  aflfairs,  the  real  man- 
agement of  the  corporation  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
selected  few  who  constitute  the  committees.  This  danger  can 
be  avoided  only  by  careful  definition  and  judicious  regulation 
of  the  powers  of  these  committees,  this  to  be  done  in  the  charter 
or  by-law  provisions  by  which  they  are  created.* 

§  297.    Appointment 

The  standing  committees  are  usually  created  and  empowered, 
and  the  manner  of  appointing  or  electing  their  members  pre- 
scribed, by  charter  or  by-law  provisions.  Since  the  powers  of 
the  board  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  be  delegated  to  these 
committees,  they  must  be  composed  of  members  of  the  board. 
The  provisions  as  to  the  appointment  of  members  are  therefore 
confined  to  the  maimer  of  their  selection  from  this  body.  Some- 
times the  creating  provision  will  provide  that  certain  officials 
of  the  board  shall  constitute  the  standing  committees,  as  for 
instance  that  the  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer  shall 
constitute  the  executive  committee.  Generally  the  treasurer  is 
designated  as  a  member  of  the  finance  conmiittee.    Also  it  is 
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quite  usual  to  provide  that  the  president  of  the  company  shall 
ex  officio  be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  some- 
times it  is  provided  that  he  shall  be  a  member  and  the  presiding 
officer  of  all  standing  committees.  At  times  it  is  provided  that 
the  president  shall  appoint  the  different  standing  committees. 
The  most  common,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  plan  leaves  the  mem- 
bership of  these  committees  to  be  decided  by  an  election  in  the 
board. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  the  committees  being  used  as  a 
device  to  exclude  minority  interests  from  management  of  the 
corporate  affairs,  the  charter  or  by-laws  may  prescribe  such 
majority  vote  of  the  board  for  the  election  of  their  members  as 
to  require  the  aid  of  the  minority  to  elect.  A  provision  of  this 
kind  might  result  in  a  deadlock,  but  in  that  case  the  board  would 
continue  in  the  direct  management  of  the  corporate  interests 
until  some  agreement  was  reached  and  acceptable  standing 
committees  elected. 

There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  the  appointment  or  selection 
of  officers  for  the  standing  conmiittees.  In  some  cases  they  are 
designated  by  the  creating  provisions,  in  others  they  are  elected 
by  the  board,  while  in  many  cases  the  selection  of  officers  is 
left  to  be  decided  by  each  committee  for  itself.  It  is  probably 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  to  provide  that  the  chairman 
of  each  committee  shall  be  designated  by  the  board.  The  only 
other  necessary  officer  is  the  secretary.  At  times  it  is  provided 
that  the  secretary  of  the  corporation  shall  also  act  as  secretary 
of  the  committees.  If,  however,  there  is  more  than  one  standing 
committee,  and  especially  if  these  committees  are  active,  it  may 
be  found  advantageous  for  each  committee  to  have  a  distinct 
recording  official  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  that 
committee. 

§  298.    Composition 

The  membership  of  the  standing  committees  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  membership  of  the  board,  otherwise  the  power  of 
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the  board  to  delegate  its  authority  to  the  committees  would  be 
more  than  questionable,  and  the  action  of  such  committees  be 
of  doubtful  legality. 

Within  this  limitation,  the  standing  committees  should  be 
formed  on  the  principles  of  specialization.  Those  most  familiar 
with  the  corporate  business  and  most  capable  in  its  practical 
management  will  naturally  be  grouped  as  the  executive  commit- 
tee. Those  of  most  skill  and  standing  in  financial  matters  will 
properly  be  selected  for  the  membership  of  the  finance  commit* 
tee.  Other  considerations  frequently  intervene  to  prevent  this 
ideal  formation  of  the  standing  committees,  but  the  nearer  it  is 
attained  the  better  will  be  the  results. 

'  The  creating  provisions  not  uncommonly  provide  that  the 
president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer,  with  or  without  addi- 
tional members,  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee.  These 
ofiicers  being  elected  by  the  board  to  the  positions  they  already 
occupy,  are  presumably  men  of  executive  ability,  familiar  with 
the  corporate  affairs  and  therefore  peculiarly  qualified  to  act 
as  members  of  the  managing  committee.  On  tixe  other  hand, 
such  appointment  adds  materially  to  the  responsibility,  the 
power,  and  the  importance  of  these  officials  and  may  for  that 
reason  at  times  be  inadvisable. 

The  treasurer  should  obviously  be  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee  unless  special  reasons  to  the  contrary  exist.  If  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee,  he  should  not  ordinarily  also 
act  on  the  executive  conmiittee. 

§  299.    Powers 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  board  may  legally  delegate  its 
authority  to  properly  constituted  standing  committees.^  This 
delegated  authority  may  be  coextensive  with  the  powers  of  the 
board  in  the  interim  between  board  meetings,  or  may  be  limited 
to  certain  specified  actions  or  lines  of  action.    It  has  been  held 


«The  Sheridan  Bl.  L.  Co.  v.  The  Chatham  Nat.  Bank,  127  N.  Y.  51?  (1891);  Kavaaagb 
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that  the  "full  powers"  of  the  board  in  the  interim  between  board 
meetings  are  limited  to  conducting  the  ordinary  business  opera- 
tions of  the  corporation.*  The  extent  of  the  power  to  be  dele- 
gated to  the  standing  committees  is  usually  fixed  by  the  charter 
or  by-law  provisions  by  which  the  committees  are  created, 
though  it  may  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  board  itself.  If 
the  powers  of  the  standing  committees  are  fixed  by  the  creating 
provisions,  the  board  cannot  delegate  powers  in  excess  of  those 
prescribed. 

The  creating  provisions  frequently  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  such  committees.  These  powers  should 
be  carefully  defined,  andj  speaking  generally,  should  not  be  too 
extended.  Standing  committees  should  be  required  to  keep  full 
and  adequate  written  records  of  their  proceedings,  and  these 
records  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  members  of  the  board. 
Frequent  reports  to  the  board  are  desirable. 

Properly  constituted  and  empowered,  and  within  the  liniits 
of  their  authority,  standing  committees  act  with  the  same 
binding  force  and  effect  as  the  board  itself.  Their  contracts  are 
not  affected  by  any  subsequent  disapproval  of  the  board,  nor 
can  the  corporation  refuse  to  carry  out  any  of  their  proper 
undertakings. 

§  300.    Procedure 

The  standing  committees  act  as  do  other  parliamentary 
bodies.  Their  usual  oiBcers  are  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and 
these  officers  perform  the  customary  duties.  Regular  meeting 
may  be  provided  for  by  the  by-laws  with  full  provision  as  to 
their  conduct  and  record,  or  the  matter  may  be  left  to  the  com- 
mittees. Owing  to  their  compactness  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  constituted,  the  standing  committees  are  easily  assem- 
bled and  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  such  committees  is 
usually  accomplished  in  special  meetings,  either  regularly  called 
or  assembled  by  unanimous  consent. 
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All  special  meetings  should  be  duly  noHfied  to  the  members 
and  in  the  case  of  "consent  meetings"  the  consent  or  participa- 
tion of  every  member  must  be  secured.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
notify  members  of  meetings  by  telephone,  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing such  notice  should  be  made  part  of  the  by-laws.  Otherwise, 
if  anyone  objected,  such  notice  would  not  be  legally  sufficient. 
All  decisions  reached  and  action  taken  should  be  e3q)ressed  in 
duly  adopted  resolutions,  and  minutes  should  be  kept  contain- 
ing a  faithful  record  of  all  committee  proceedings.  These  pro- 
ceedings should  from  time  to  time  be  reported  to  the  board, 
either  by  direct  report  or  by  the  reading  of  the  committee 
minutes.  Vacancies  in  the  committees  should  be  filled  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  by-laws,  usually  either  by  the  committee  itself 
or  by  action  of  the  board,  except  in  the  case  of  an  ex  officio 
member,  who  succeeds  to  his  position  on  the  committee  by 
virtue  of  his  election  to  official  position  in  the  corporation  with- 
out further  formality. 

§  301.    Quorum  of  Standing  Committee 

A  majority  of  a  standing  coromittee,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  constitutes  a  quorum,  and  in  case  of  a  vote 
a  majority  of  that  quorum  would  decide  the  question.^  It  may 
be  prudent  on  this  account  to  provide  that  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole  committee  shall  be  necessary  for 
action.  This  does  not  necessitate  any  increase  in  the  number 
necessary  to  a  quorum,  but  if  a  mere  common  law  quorum  be 
present  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  the  members  present  would 
be  required  to  secure  action. 

A  standiog  committee  cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power 
to  one  or  more  of  its  members,  but  must  act  as  a  body. 


•Yoongv.  Canada,  etc.,  Co.,  97  N.B.  (Mass.)  1098  (191a). 
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BY-LAWS— OFFICERS 

§  302.    The  Corporate  Officers 

The  term  "officers'*  is  here  applied  to  those  agents  of  the  cor- 
poration appointed  or  elected — usually  by  the  board  of  directors 
— as  the  direct  executive  representatives  of  the  board  and  of  the 
corporation.  The  directors  are  themselves  at  times  styled  officers, 
and  with  legal  correctness,^  but  to  avoid  confusion  the  directors 
are  not  designated  as  officers  in  the  present  volume. 

In  regard  to  the  corporate  officers  and  their  duties  the 
statutes  are  usually  silent,  the  charter  seldom  takes  cognizance 
of  anything  pertaining  to  them,  and  the  by-laws  therefore  con- 
trol. Under  these  circumstances  the  stockholders  as  the  by- 
law-making power  have  wide  discretion.  They  fix  the  number, 
titles,  qualifications,  duties,  method  of  election,  and  all  other 
details  relating  to  the  officers,  and  their  wishes  as  expressed  in 
the  by-laws  prevail.  If  not  covered  in  the  by-laws,  such  mat- 
ters are  regulated  by  common  or  parliamentary  law  or  custom, 
or,  as  to  some  of  these  matters,  are  determined  by  the  directors. 

The  necessary  officers  of  a  corporation  are  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  In  the  smaller  corporations  two  of 
these  offices  are  sometimes  held  by  one  person.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  number  of  officers  is  increased,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  corporation,  by  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  vice-presidents,  a  managing  director  or  general  manager, 
a  chairman  of  the  board,  counsel,  and  an  auditor.  The  officials 
named  are  for  the  most  part  elective,  and,  with  the  occasional 
exception  of  the  general  manager,  are  supposed  to  report  directly 
to  the  board  or  to  one  of  the  standing  committees.    The  general 


1 1  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  lo. 
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manager  in  some  corporations  reports  to  the  president  or  other 
designated  official.  Outside  of  the  executive  officials,  other 
agents  and  employees  are  not  officers,  and  but  seldom  come  in 
contact  with  the  board. 

The  election  of  officers  naturally  follows  closely  on  the  elec- 
tion of  directors,  and  is  usually  held  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
newly  elected  board  can  be  properly  assembled. 

The  president  and  vice-president  are  chosen  from  the  board 
itself,  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  preside  at  its  meetings. 
This  is  not  necessary  in  regard  to  the  other  officers,  though  the 
treasurer  is  frequently  chosen  from  the  membership  of  the 
board,  and  other  officials  are  so  selected  when  convenient.  The 
treasurer  of  the  larger  corporations  is  usually  selected  on  the 
basis  of  his  financial  standing  or  ability.  It  would  seem  obvious 
that  the  corporate  officials  should  all  have  special  qualifications 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  positions,  though  other 
considerations  frequently  prevail, 

§  303.    Presiding  Officers 

The  president  is  the  usual  presiding  officer.  His  duties  vary 
widely  according  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  smaller  corporations  he  is  frequently  assigned  the  active 
management  of  the  business  in  addition  to  the  duties  more 
strictly  pertaining  to  his  office.  In  the  larger  corporations  the 
duties  incident  to  the  president's  office  are  frequently  allotted 
in  greater  or  less  degree  to  other  officers.  If  a  chairman  of  the 
board  exists,  that  official  presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  board. 
If  there  is  a  chainnan  of  the  finance  committee,  he  takes  over 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  financial  matters  usually 
assigned  to  the  president.  At  times  certain  of  the  duties  ordi- 
narily pertaining  to  the  president  are  performed  by  the  vice- 
presidents. 

When  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board  exists,  its  duties 
should  be  dearly  defined  by  the  by-laws.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  board  presides  at  meetings  of  the  board,  the  general  rule 
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that  the  president  must  be  a  member  of  the  board  is  not  so 
imperative  when  a  chairman  is  provided.  Even  in  such  case, 
however,  if  the  president  is  to  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
company,  he  must  abnost  of  necessity  be  present  at  meetings  of 
the  directors,  participate  in  their  discussions  and  deliberations, 
and  should  therefore  be  a  member  of  the  board. 

Vice-presidents,  designated  and  ranked  as  first,  seccmd,  third, 
and  so  on,  may  be  provided  for  in  accordance  with  the  corporate 
needs.  These  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  in  the  absence 
of  that  official,  or  of  the  ranking  official,  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence. In  addition,  in  the  larger  corporations  active  functions  are 
usually  provided  for  several  of  the  vice-presidents.  Frequently 
their  number  is  swelled  merely  to  afford  honorary  positions  for 
members  of  the  board.  Heads  of  departments  are  sometimes 
made  vice-presidents  as  a  ^^broadening''  measure,  tending  to 
avoid  the  friction  and  the  jealousies  that  so  often  exist  between 
departments.  In  the  smaller  corporations,  the  duties  of  the 
vice-president  are  sometimes  assigned  to  the  treasurer,  or  this 
latter  is  elected  as  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  standing  committees  are  usually 
provided  for  either  by  the  by-laws  or  by  action  of  the  board, 
but  are  sometimes  left  for  the  committees  to  elect.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  is  usually  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee; the  treasurer  is  frequently  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finance  comimittee. 

§  304.    Secretary 

The  duties  of  the  secretary  should  be  fully  and  explicitly 
prescribed  in  the  by-laws,  especially  as  to  signatures.  He  would . 
naturally  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  and  affix  and  attest 
it  when  necessary,  thov^h  the  president  is  occasionally  author^ 
ized  thereto  as  well.  Unless  the  statutes  call  for  the  signatures 
of  the  president  and  treasurer  to  stock  certificates,  the  secretary 
b  conmionly  designated  to  sign  such  certificates  with  the  presi* 
dent    He  generally  has  entire  charge  of  the  details  of  the  issue 
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and  lecording  of  stock.  The  €oiix>nLte  records  are  entrusted 
to  him,  and  the  various  state  reports  are  usually  prepared  by 
him.  His  powers  and  duties  as  to  signing  contracts  are  aitirely 
dependent  upon  the  by-laws  or  conditions  of  the  particular  cor- 
poration. Usually  he  signs  with  the  president,  but  frequently 
the  president  signs  alone  or  with  the  treasurer,  or  the  matter  is 
decided  in  each  important  instance  by  resolution  of  the  board. 
When  the  secretary's  signature  is  not  affixed  to  sealed  contracts, 
it  should  appear  on  such  instrument  in  attestation  of  the  seal. 

§  305.    Tteasurer 

The  treasurer  is  usually  given  full  charge  of  the  corporate 
finances  and  all  that  immediately  relates  thereto;  also  the  cus- 
tody of  all  corporate  instruments  and  evidences  of  value.  He 
signs  all  checks/ with  or  without  the  president  as  the  by-laws 
or  directors  may  prescribe,  and  participates  in  the  execution  of 
all  instruments  pertaining  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
corporation.  The  by-laws  should  clearly  define  the  extent  of 
the  treasurer's  powers  and  responsibilities. 

Whenever  the  treasurer's  position  involves  the  handling  or 
possession  of  large  sums  of  mon^y,  or  of  considerable  property 
values,  he  should  be  required  to  give  bond.  In  a  small  corpora- 
tion, or  one  where  the  responsibilities  of  the  treasurer  are  light, 
such  requirement  is  an  uimecessary  formality. 

The  finance  committee,  if  such  a  committee  exists,  takes  on 
itself  many  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  treasurer, 
and,  unless  that  official  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
renders  his  position  much  less  onerous, 

§  306.    Managing  Officers 

The  position  of  managing  director  is  found  only  in  the  larger 
corporations,  and  the  position  and  duties  of  this  official  are  often 
somewhat  indeterminate.  In  some  cases  his  duties  are  practi- 
cally those  of  the  general  manager;  in  others  he  is  given  much 
of  the  power  and  many  of  the  duties  of  the  president.  At  times 
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the  pontkm  is  in  the  nature  of  a  oompiDmisey  the  duties  of  the 
managing  director  being  carved  from  those  of  the  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  po»tion  of  managing  director  is  supposed  to  be  more 
dignified  than  that  of  the  general  manager.  Its  duties  should 
be  dearly  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
conflicts  of  authority.  This  is  the  more  necessaiy,  as  the  duties 
of  the  position  are  not  so  definite  or  so  well  understood  as  those 
of  the  other  offidak,  and  cusUxn  cannot  be  referred  to  for 
missing  details. 

The  general  manager  is  accounted  an  officer  of  the  company 
— in  contradistinction  to  the  employees — only  because  he  is 
selected  by  and  usually  reports  to  the  board.  His  position 
generally  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  other  officials.  At 
times  he  is  instructed  to  report  and  act  undel*  the  direction  of 
the  president,  and  if  the  by-laws  did  not  specifically  provide  for 
the  election  of  a  general  manager  the  directors  would  have 
authority  to  appoint  or  employ  such  official  and  prescribe  his 
duties  and  salary,  just  as  they  might  employ  any  other  neces- 
sary agent  or  employee  of  the  company.  In  such  case  the  usual 
laws  and  customs  relating  to  hb  employment  would  control. 

1 307.    Counsel 

In  the  larger  corporations  an  attorney  is  usually  retained  as 
a  regular  and  permanent  feature  of  the  management.  Such 
official  has  no  original  powers,  even  his  control  of  litigation 
being  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  board,  or,  if  it  be  so  referred, 
to  one  of  the  standing  committees. 

In  the  smaller  corporations  by-law  provision  for  counsel  is 
not  usual,  the  board  being  left  to  employ  legal  assistance  at 
such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The 
employment  of  counsel  then  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
tract. 

The  compensation  of  counsel,  when  regularly  retained,  is 
usually  fixed  at  some  minimum  amount,  which  is  considered  a 
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retmmer,  any  further  payments  depmding  upon  the  servkts 
rendered. 

§308.    Andilior 

The  auditor  is  usuaUy  an  essential  oflScer  of  the  laigtt 
CDfpomtkms: 

This  officer  has  charge  of  all  mattes  pertaining  to  the  keeping 
of  die  financial  records.  He  plans  hooks  of  account,  devises 
methods  of  reooiding  and  acoountittg  hest  calcnialed  to  fulfil  the 
pmpose  of  the  company,  and  watches  over  the  faithful  recording  of 
an  facts.  He  submits^  at  stated  periods,  statements  showing  the 
financial  status  of  the  enterprise  and  die  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  its  success  or  to  its  huhue,* 

Where  the  work  that  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  auditor 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  regular  empk>yment,  the  by-laws 
may  provide  for  periodical  audits,  or  the  whole  matter  may  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board.  Where  the  volume  of  cor^ 
porate  business  is  at  all  iarg^>  the  employment  of  an  auditor  or 
some  provision  for  suitable  audits  of  the  ooiporate  books  and 
accounts  is  a  usual  and  advisable  precaution. 

§  309.    Asastant  Officers 

The  president  is  usually  well  provided  with  assistants  in  the 
vioe-i»esidents.  An  assistant  treasurer  is  not  unusual*  In  the 
larger  coiporations  an  assistant  secretary  also  is  frequently 
appointed. 

Such  official  duties  as  the  board  may  deem  expedient  are 
delegated  to  these  assistant  officers,  or  their  duties  may  be 
prescribed  at  discretion  by  the  officials  they  assist  In  any 
event,  the  by-laws  should  clearly  prescribe  their  status  and 
manner  of  appointment.  If  these  assbtant  officers  are  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  principals  in  the  absence  of  these  latter, 
the  by-laws  should  so  prescribe. 


*  BKiaerr6  on  Applied  TIW017  of  Aoooantt, 
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In  the  smaller  corporations  assistant  officers,  outside  of  the 
vice-presidents,  are  an  unnecessary  and  possibly  complicating 
addition  to  the  corporate  mechanism. 

§  3Z0.    Delegation  of  Official  Powers 

Exigencies  may  arise  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  or  even 
necessary  for  one  corporate  official  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
perform  the  duties  of  another,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  board 
would  have  authority  to  delegate  temporarily  the  powers  of 
certain  officers  under  such  circumstances  without  special  by- 
law provision,  but,  to  save  question  and  possible  trouble,  the 
power,  if  likely  to  be  necessary,  should  be  specifically  conferred 
by  the  by-laws.  One  official  cannot  delegate  his  powers  to 
another,  even  temporarily,  in  any  material  matter,  unless  spe- 
cially authorized  thereto  by  the  by-laws  or  action  of  the  board. 

§3x1.    Salaries 

Unless  it  is  specified  that  officers  ure  to  receive  salaries,  they 
are  not  as  a  rule  entitled  to  charge  for  their  offioal  services.* 
Neither  is  it  ordinarily  legal  for  the  directors  to  vote  compen- 
sation for  such  official  services  after  they  are  performed.*  To 
avoid  misunderstanding,  however,  the  conditions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  by-laws — ^that  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  shall  receive  no  salaries,  or  that  the  officers 
shall  receive  only  such  compensation  for  their  services  as  the 
board  may  designate  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  or  that 
the  officers  shall  receive  the  specified  salaries,  stated  in  the 
by-laws.  The  whole  matter  is  one  to  be  adjusted  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  and  much  trouble  is  likely  to  be  saved  by  a 
definite  arrangement.  ^ 

If,  however,  such  an  officer  is  neither  stockholder  nor  director 
of  the  company  and  stands  in  no  relation  which  would  make  it 


*  Hayes  v.  Canada,  etc..  S.  S.  Co.,  z8i  Fed.  aSp  (19x0). 

*  Lewis  V.  Matthews.  161  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  107  (1914);  Ellis  v.  Ward.  137  111.  SOP  (1B90). 
»See  Henry  Woods  Sons'  Co.  v.  Schaefer.  173  Mass.  443  (z899);  Met.  £1.  K*  Co.  v. 

Kneeland,  lao  N.  Y.  134  (1890). 
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his  interest  to  serve  without  compensation,  there  will  be  a  prima 
fade  obligation  to  pay  him.« 

Ofl&cers  who  are  also  directors  cannot  vote  salaries  to  them- 
selves even  though  they  are  also  holders  of  a  majority  of  the 
stocks  But  an  officer  who  is  also  a  stockholder  and  director 
may  recover  for  services  rendered  outside  his  official  duties  if 
such  services  are  authorized  by  the  directors. « 

§  312.    Removals;  Vacancies 

The  power  to  remove  officers  and  to  fill  vacancies  among 
them,  when  given  the  directors,  is  usually  provided  for  in  the 
by-laws  under  the  head  of  "Directors."'  It  would  be  proper, 
however,  to  repeat  any  powers  given  the  board  in  this  direction, 
in  a  short  by-law  imder  the  heading  of  officers,  or  the  ground 
might  be  covered  by  a  reference  to  the  by-law  by  which  this 
power  was  conferred.  If  the  occasion  arises  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  removal,  or  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
there  should  be  no  possible  basis  for  any  doubt  or  question  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  board  to  act 


•  Smith  y.  Long  IsUad  R.  R.  Co.,  xoa  N.  Y.  zgo  (x8«6). 
TJacobson  v.  B.  Ltimber  Co.,  164  N.  V.  15a  (1906);  Davids  ▼.  Davids,  135  App.  Div. 

(N.  Y.)  ao6  (1900). 

*  Bagby  V.  Carthage,  etc.,  Co..  165  N.  Y.  179  (1900);  Coriime  MiU  Co.  v.  Toponce,  i$i 
U.  S.  4ps  (]'     '     "       '      

tfieel 


Bgby  v.  Carthage,  etc.,  Co..  165  N.  Y.  179  (1900);  < 
>S  (1893).    See  also  1 189. 
Mi  289. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

BY-LAWS— DIVIDENDS  AND  FINANCE;   SUNDRY 
PROVISIONS 

1 3x3.    FInandal  Provisioiis 

All  those  by-law  provisions  directly  relating  to  the  financial 
management  of  the  corporation  are  usiially  grouped  mider  the 
general  heading  of  "Dividends  and  Finance."  Any  desired 
limitations  on  the  control  exercised  by  the  directors  over  the 
finances  of  the  corporation,  and  any  directions  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  these  finances,  must,  unless  incorporated  in  the 
charter,  appear  in  the  by-laws.  Otherwise  the  directors  are  in 
complete  control,  except  as  restrained  by  statute  law. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  any  restrictions  on  the  salaries  of 
oj£cials,  if  of  a  general  nature,  should  appear  in  the  by-laws 
relating  to  finance.  If  the  amount  of  each  official  salary  were 
fixed,  such  limitations  might  appear  under  "Dividends  and 
Finance,"  but  would  also  be  included  in  the  by-laws  relating  to 
the  officers  affected. 

§  3x4.    Dividends 

By-law  provisions  as  to  dividends  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  declaratory  of  the  common  or  statutory  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Their  inclusion  in  the  by-laws  is  very  desirable,  not  only 
on  accoimt  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  but  because  the 
statutory  or  common  law  provisions  against  illegal  dividends 
are  otherwise  frequently  overlooked  or  disregarded, 

§  3x5.    Reserve  Funds 

In  most  of  the  states  the  directors  have  full  power,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  charter  or  by-laws,  to  set  aside  any  por- 
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don  or  all  of  the  corporate  profits  at  their  discretion,  as  a  reserve 
fund  or  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a  working  capital.  In 
New  Jersey,  on  the  contrary,  the  directors,  unless  otherwise 
expressly  authorized  by  charter  or  by*laws,  must  annually  dis- 
tribute all  the  corporate  profits  as  dividends.  Such  compulsory 
distribution  of  profits  might  at  times  be  prejudicial  and  even 
disastrous  to  the  corporate  interests,  and  accordingly  it  is  usual 
in  New  Jersey  to  authorize  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund 
by  charter  or  by-law  provision. 

In  other  states  the  matter  of  reserves  is  sometiities  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  but  is  usually  regu- 
lated by  suitable  provisions  in  the  by-laws.  The  minimum  re- 
serve fund  to  be  maintained  will  be  prescribed,  in  which  case 
no  dividends  must  be  paid  while  the  reserves  are  below  this 
minimum;  or  a  stipulated  annual  dividend  will  be  required 
from  the  annual  profits  before  anything  is  passed  to  the  reserve; 
or  a  certain  percentage  of  the  armual  profits  will  be  passed  to 
the  reserve  ftmd.  Whatever  the  arrangement  it  should  be  so 
dearly  expressed  as  to  admit  of  no  mistmderstanding. 

§  316.    Limitations  on  Power  to  Incur  Debt 

By-law  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  directors  to  incur 
debts  are  not  uncommon.  These  limitations  are  of  various 
forms.  At  times  the  debt-incurring  power  of  the  board  will  be 
limited  to  a  stated  gross  amoimt  which  must  not  be  exceeded 
without  special  authorization  by  the  stockholders;  or  it  may 
be  provided  that  such  limit  of  indebtedness  shall  not  be  exceeded 
unless  authorized  by  a  specified  majority  of  the  directors,  as  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  board,  or  perhaps  by  unanimous 
action  of  that  body.  Occasionally  the  board  will  be  restricted 
as  to  the  amount  of  any  one  contract  or  obligation,  as  for  in- 
stance that  no  contract  or  obligation  involving  liabilities  of 
more  than  $10,000  shall  be  entered  into  or  incurred  by  the  board 
unless  specifically  authorized  thereto  by  resolution  of  the  stock- 
holders. 
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The  advisability  of  such  limitations  is  open  to  question. 
Peculiar  cases  will  undoubtedly  arise  where  such  restrictions  are 
desirable,  and  at  times  they  are  necessary,  but  as  a  general  rule 
it  would  seem  better  to  elect  a  responsible  board  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  place  restraints  upon  its  action. 

§  3x7.    Bank  Deposits 

The  by-law  provisions  as  to  the  corporate  bank  deposits  are 
important  and  should  be  very  explicit  in  their  terms.  They 
should  prohibit  absolutely  any  irregular  retention  or  disposition 
of  the  funds  by  the  treasurer,  and  provide  that  all  moneys 
conmg  into  his  hands  be  promptly  deposited  in  the  name  of  the 
company.  This  latter  point  should  be  covered  specifically  and 
clearly  by  the  by-laws,  as  the  practice  of  allowing  deposits  to 
be  made  in  the  individual  name  of  the  treasurer,  or  in  his  name 
as  treasurer,  is  a  standing  invitation  to  irregularities  and  re- 
sulting trouble. 

The  by-laws  should  also  prescribe  the  signature  to  corporate 
checks.  Practice  varies  as  to  this  matter  but  as  it  saves  time 
and  trouble  to  have  checks  signed  with  but  one  signature,  it  is 
usually  preferable  for  the  smaller  corporation.  The  treasurer 
may  be  the  only  person  authorized  to  sign  checks,  but  to  avoid 
inconvenience  when  he  is  absent,  it  is  better  to  have  the  presi- 
dent or  some  other  responsible  officer  also  authorized  to  sign. 

It  is  a  common  enough  practice  to  require  two  signatures 
to  all  checks,  but  where  many  small  checks  are  to  be  signed, 
one  of  the  persons  is  almost  sure  to  sign  mechanically,  trusting 
to  the  other,  or  in  case  of  absence  or  vacation  to  sign  or  coun- 
tersign a  number  ahead — and  this  nullifies  any  possible  advan- 
tage from  the  rule. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  corporations  the  usual  custom  is  to 
have  all  important  checks  signed  by  two  officials,  and  in  the 
absence  of  either,  some  other  official  is  deputed  to  sign,  so  that 
every  check  of  material  amount  is  signed-  by  two  officials.  In 
all  such  cases  there  would  probably  be  also  something  ib  the 
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natuie  of  a  current  eaq^ense  account  to  take  care  of  the  smaller 
items,  and  the  checks  against  this  would  require  but  one  signa- 
ture. In  any  case,  if  one  pers(»i  makes  out  the  body  of  the 
check,  and  the  signature  is  by  another,  nearly  all  of  the  practical 
advantage  of  two  signatures  is  secured. 

The  by-laws  relating  to  bank  deposits  should  cover  the 
ground  fully  and  clearly,  leaving  nothing  to  the  discretion  of 
the  board  or  finance  committee  save  the  designation  of  the 
depositaries. 

Sundry  Provisions 

§  3x8.    Genend 

Under  this  head  will  come  all  those  by-laws  that  cannot  be 
included  under  the  titles  already  discussed  and  that  are  too 
few  or  imimportant  to  justify  separate  classification.  Some  of 
these  matters  are  of  particular,  application.  A  few  of  general 
application  are  found  in  all  complete  sets  of  by-laws  and  are 
considered  in  the  following  sections  of  the  present  chapter. 

§  319.    Corporate  Seal 

It  is  customary  to  prescribe  the  details  of  the  corporate  seal 
in  the  by-laws,  the  provision  being  usually  so  worded  as  to 
serve  as  a  formal  adoption  of  the  described  seal.  This  seal 
usually  g^ves  the  corporate  name,  the  year,  and  the  state  ctf 
incorporation.  These  are  customary,  but  imless  prescribed  by 
statute  are  not  essential,  as  any  other  wording  or  device,  if 
properly  adopted,  would  be  the  legal  seal  of  the  corporation. 
Any  additional  designs,  mottoes,  or  ornamentation  may  be 
added  as  desired  and  will  neither  add  to,  nor  detract  from,  the 
legal  effectiveness  of  the  seal. 

§  320.    Penalties 

The  enforcement  of  by-laws  by  means  of  penalties  is  of 
doubtful  utility.     Cases  may  arise  where  penalties  may  be 
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« 

profitably  employed,  but  usually  such  measures  are  futile  and 
inadequate.  Where  the  power  of  removal  exists,  persistent 
disregard  of  the  by-laws  by  officials  of  the  corporation  would 
undoubtedly  be  proper  grounds  for  the  ezerdse  of  this  power. 
If  such  power  is  not  given  by  the  by-laws  or  statutes,  official 
disregard  of  the  by-laws  would  probably  be  sufficient  reason  for 
a  removal  on  common  law  grounds.  If  the  directors  act  in  dis- 
regard of  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws,  such  action  is  illegal, 
and  the  personal  liability  that  may  follow  is  a  much  more  effec- 
tive penalty  than  anything  that  could  be  infficted  by  direct 
by-law  provision. 

§  321.    Amendments 

The  usual  by-law  provisions  on  this  subject  require  majority 
action  of  the  stockholders  for  amendment  of  the  by-laws.  This 
conforms  to  the  provisions  of  the  common  law.  Where  greater 
stability  is  desirable  on  account  of  special  provisions  incor- 
porated in  the  by-laws,  or  generally  as  a  protection  to  minority 
interests,  it  is  sometimes  provided  that  two-thirds  in  interest, 
or  even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  stockholders,  m\ist  vote  in 
favor  of  any  amendment  before  it  is  effected. 

Such  provisions,  merely  made  part  of  the  by-laws,  unless 
reinforced  in  some  way  are  of  but  little  avail.  The  majority 
have  the  right  to  amend  and  repeal  the  by-laws,  and  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  them  by  a  mere  imsupported  by-law  inhibition.^ 

§  322^    By-Laws  as  Contracts 

Such  a  provision,  to  be  effective,  must  either  be  incorporated 
in  the  charter,  or,  if  in  the  by-laws  only,  must  be  so  established 
and  confirmed  by  vested  rights  accrued  imder  it  as  to  have 
become  in  effect  a  contract  between  the  corporation  and  the 
stockholders.    When  this  is  done  the  by-law  becomes  unchange- 


1  Smith  V.  Nelson,  x8  Vt.  Six  (1846);   Mantifacturisg  Bldg.  Co.,  v.  Landay,  a  19  01.  t68 
fxQOS). 
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able,  except  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions.  As  stated 
in  a  noted  New  York  case:> 

''A  private  corporation  cannot  rq>eal  a  by-law  so  as  to  impair 
rights  which  have  been  given  and  become  vested  by  virtue  oi 
the  by-law;  and  this  although  the  power  is  reserved  by  its 
charter  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  its  by-laws." 

This  is  stated  yet  more  strongly  in  a  New  Jersey  case,*  a 
case  where  stock  had  been  sold  on  the  strength  of  the  safety 
afforded  by  q>ecial  charter  and  by-law  provision,  and  the 
court  states  the  settled  law  to  be: 

That  the  certificate  of  oigazuzation  and  the  by4aws  contem- 
poraneously adopted,  constitute  a  contract  between  the  stock- 
hddeis,  and  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  legislature  to  authorise 
either  to  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  all  the  stockholders, 
except  it  be  done  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  by-laws  themselves. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  has  been  decided  in  Pennsylvania 
that  the  by-laws  cannot  be  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 
stockholders  at  an  annual  meeting  in  any  important  particular, 
such  as  an  increase  of  directors,  unless  the  notice  of  that  meet- 
ing informed  all  the  stockholders  that  such  action  was  con- 
templated.* 

In  other  states,  such  notice  should  be  given  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  local  statutes,  by  the  charter,  or  by  the  by-laws 
themselves.  Usually  a  regular  meeting  of  stockholders,  duly 
assembled,  would  have  power  to  act  on  any  business  unless  the 
state  law,  the  charter,  or  the  by-laws  prescribed  otherwise. 


*  The  New  York  Coort  of  Appeals  in  Kent  ▼.  Qakknlver  Mining  Co.,  7S  N.  Y.  iS9  (ito?). 

*  Loewentlud  v.  Rubber  Redniming  Co..  $2  N.  J.  Bq.  440,  441  (iS04);  ■«  alao  Mflit  v. 
Cent.  R.  R.  Co..  41  N.  J.  EaviUsiw.  ^   -m    ^w-  ^       ^nm  . 

*  Begley  v.  Reno,  etc.,  Go.,''aoi  nu  St.  7B  (X90a)« 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
FIRST  MEETING  X)F  STOCKHOLDERS 

§323.    General 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  states,  procedure  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  corporation  is  uniform  as  to  the  main  features.  First, 
the  charter  is  prepared  and  is  executed  by  the  incorporators; 
next,  this  duly  executed  charter  is  filed  with  the  officials  pre- 
scribed by  statute;  then  the  meeting  of  incorporators  is  held, 
by-laws  adopted,  directors  elected,  and  such  other  action  taken 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  directors  then  meet,  elect  the  officers 
of  the  corporation,  and  its  organization  is  complete. 

In  a  few  states,  however,  this  procedure  is  practically  re- 
versed, the  election  of  directors  and  officers  and  adc^tion  oi 
by-laws  preceding  the  filing  of  the  charter.  In  other  words, 
the  by-laws  are  adopted  and  directors  and  officers  elected  before 
the  corporation  has  any  legal  existence.  The  arrangement  seems 
somewhat  illogical,  but  is  prescr  bed  by  the  statutes  of  certain 
states  and  in  those  states  must  be  followed.  It  merely  amounts 
to  a  preliminary  determination  of  these  details,  of  no  force 
unless  the  charter  application  is  allowed,  but  then  becoming 
automatically  effective  and  binding  on  the  new  corporation. 
This  variation  of  the  usual  procedure  is  found  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, andsome  other  states.  In  these  states  the  proceedings 
outlined  in  the  present  and  following  chapters  must  be  modified 
to  meet  the  statute  requirements. 

Under  the  customary  procedure,  the  duly  prepared  charter 

a67 
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application,  accompanied  by  the  proper  fees,  is  submitted  to 
the  official  designated  by  the  statutes,  for  approval  and  filing. 
After  the  application  has  been  approved  and  filed  and  this  has 
been  notified  to  the  incorporators,  these  latter  are  authorized 
to  assemble  and  perfect  the  organization  of  the  new  corporation. 

§  324.    Who  May  Participate 

The  incorporators  or  their  proxies  are  the  only  persons  entitled 
to  act  at  this  time.  Their  power  to  call  the  first  meeting  and  to 
act  thereat  for  the  corporation  is  derived  from  the  recognition 
and  express  authorization  given  them  by  statute.  If  their  sub- 
scriptions are  set  forth  in  the  charter  itself,  each  incorporator 
votes  at  this  first  meeting  in  accordance  with  such  stock  sub- 
scription, one  vote  for  each  share  subscribed  for.  In  those 
states  where  the  first  meeting  is  held  before  the  charter  is 
granted,  each  incorporator  is  usually  entitled  to  but  one  vote 
in  the  organization  meeting. 

There  may  be  numerous  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  new 
corporation  who  are  not  named  in  the  charter,  but  these  sub- 
scribers are  not  yet  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  and  do  not 
become  stockholders  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  participation 
in  its  affairs  until  after  ej5)ress  acceptance  of  their  subscriptions 
by  the  corporation. 

Unless  there  is  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  incorporators  is  usually  fixed  at  the  minimum  allowed  by  the 
statutes.  This  is.  done  purely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
as  simplifying  the  formalities  preliminary  and  incident  to  the 
fij:st  meeting. 

S  325.    Assembling  the  Meeting 

Where  the  number  of  incorporators  is  small,  the  first  meeting 
is  most  conveniently  assembled  by  means  of  a  written  call  and 
waiver  of  notice  which  must  be  signed  by  all  the  incorporators.^ 
This  call  and  waiver  fixes  the  time  and  place  of  meetingi  and 


>  See  Book  IV,  Form  90. 
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should  also  specify  the  business  to  be  tmnsacted  theneat,  though, 
by  reason  of  all  the  interested  parties  signing,  so  much  particu- 
larity is  not  necessary  as  in  the  call  for  the  usual  q>ecial  meeting. 
A  blanket  phrase  consenting  to  the  transaction  of  any  and  all 
business  brought  before  the  meeting  is  in  this  case  allowable 
and  authoritative.  Such  a  call  and  waiver,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  signed  by  every  iucorporator  at  or  before  the  time  of  meeting. 
If  it  is  not,  a  meeting  held  pursuant  thereto  is  not  legally  called 
and  its  proceedings  are  liable  to  be  set  aside.^  The  call  and  waiver 
need  not  be  issued  or  signed  at  any  definite  time  before  the  meet- 
ing, as  it  is  a  waiver  of  all  statutory  requirements  of  notice.  A 
meeting  assembled  by  means. of  a  duly  signed  call  and  waiver, 
and  properly  conducted,  is  legal  in  any  state.  Often  the  call  is 
signed  at  the  meeting  as  the  first  order  of  business. 

Where  for  any  reason  the  call  and  waiver  of  notice  cannot  be 
used,  any  form  or  method  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
statutes  for  the  assembling  of  the  first  meeting  should  be  followed 
to  the  letter.  If  no  form  is  prescribed  by  the  statutes  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  majority  of  the  incorporators  to  unite  in  a  call 
for  the  first  meeting.'  This  call  must  fix  the  time,  place,  and 
business  to  be  transacted  at  the  meeting,  and  must  be  served  on 
the  incorporators  who  have  not  signed  the  call.  Any  convenient 
place  of  meeting  may  be  selected,  the  time  of  notice  must  be 
sufl&dent  to  permit  all  the  incorporators  to  be  conveniently 
present,  and  the  business  to  be  transacted  should  be  set  forth 
in  detail.  The  meeting  is  practically  nothing  more  than  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  and  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
prescription,  its  notice  should  follow  the  general  rules  in  regard 
to  notice  for  special  meetings.^ 

§  326.    Preparation  of  Minutes 

The  first,  meeting  of  stockholders,  and  usually  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  as  well,  is  of  the  cut-and-dried  order.    In 

*  Braintree,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Braintree,  146  Man.  482  (x888);  Holcombe  a  aL  v.  IVenton 
WhHe  City  Co..  82  Atl.  (N.  J.)  6x8  (1912). 
Be  Book 


*  See  Book  IV,  Form  90. 
«  See  11 268.  270. 
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most  cases  the  incorporation  is  undertaken  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  usually  by  certain  people,  who  have  already  settled  among 
themselves  just  how  the  corporation  is  to  be  organized  in  all 
main  details.  The  organization  meetings  are  merely  a  formal 
execution  of  these  prearranged  plans.  It  is  therefore  customary 
to  have  the  minutes  of  these  first  meetings  written  out  in  ad- 
vance and  often  with  much  particularity.*  The  advantages  of 
the  plan  ate  found  in  the  orderly  procedure  thereby  outlined, 
the  better  presentation  of  the  matters  to  be  considered,  and  the 
inclusion  of  all  matters  that  ought  to  be  considered.  If  anything 
occurs  at  or  during  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  modify  the  minutes 
as  already  written,  the  necessary  changes  are  quickly  made  on 
the  prepared  draft  by  erasure  or  interlineation,  and  are  properly 
incorporated  in  the  minutes  when  these  are  entered  in  the 
minute  book. 

§  327.    Conduct  of  First  Meetings 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  first  meetings  varies  widely 
with  the  conditions.  In  certain  cases,  where  everything  is  set- 
tled in  advance  and  is  to  be  kept  in  the  precise  shape  determined 
upon,  the  entire  minutes  are  put  in  final  shape  before  the  time 
of  meeting.  Then  the  attorney,  or  other  party  having  the  in- 
corporation in  hand,  after  due  assembling  of  the  incorporators, 
reads  to  them  these  cut-and-dried  minutes  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting.  With  the  assent  of  those  present,  or  in  the 
absence  of  express  objection,  the  minutes  so  presented  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  which  is  thereupon 
adjourned  The  minutes  are  then  transcribed  in  the  minute* 
book,  are  signed  by  the  parties  respectively  mentioned  in  the 
minutes  as  the  presiding  officer  and  secretary,  and  the  matter 
is  closed.  The  directors'  meeting  is  conducted  in  the  same 
perfunctory  manner  and  with  the  same  precision  of  result. 

This  method  though  informal  and  irregular  cannot  be  said 


•See  Book  IV,  Ponn  89^ 
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to  be  illegal.  The  presence  of  all  the  parties  in  interest  and 
their  assent  and  active  participation,  act  to  estop  them  from 
objecting  to  the  proceedings  and  no  one  else  would  have  the 
right  to  object. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  this  method  is  employed  the 
incorporators  are  frequently  dummies,  who  after  the  completicm 
of  the  organization  make  way  for  the  real  parties  in  interest 

When  the  exact  proceedings  of  the  mi9utes  are  to  be  carried 
out  but  the  attorney  in  charge  does  not  wish  it  to  be  so  purely 
a  matter  of  form,  the  minutes  will  be  read  but  the  parties  named 
therein  will  go  through  the  indicated  motions.  Thus,  if  the 
minutes  state  that  the  charter  is  presented  by  the  president,  or 
chairman,  a  copy  of  the  charter  will  be  han<^ed  the  party  named 
in  the  minutes  as  the  presiding  officer  and  the  minutes  verified 
by  its  due  presentation  to  the  meeting.  Likewise  the  parties 
named  as  making  and  seconding  motions  will  be  asked  if  they 
make  and  second  such  motions,  their  ready  assent  usually  veri- 
fying the  predictions  of  the  minutes  to  a  nicety.  Also,  as  each 
motion  is  reached  in  the  reading,  the  meeting  will  be  asked  if 
it  favors  such  motion,  the  assent  of  the  meeting  usually  being 
readily  obtained.  Such  a  meeting  is  less  of  a  legal  fiction  than 
the  meeting  conducted  entirely  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes, 
and  is  to  be  preferred. 

Where  the  real  parties  in  interest  participate  in  the  first 
meetings,  the  proceedings  are  not  usually  of  such  a  perfunctoiy 
nature.  The  minutes  then  serve  more  as  a  detailed  order  of 
business  and  are  varied  as  the  needs  of  the  occasicoi  seem  to 
indicate.  The  presiding  officer  really  presides,  the  secretaiy 
performs  his  functions,  motions  are  made,  the  necessary  elec- 
tions actually  take  place,  discussions  are  in  order  if  the  necessity 
arises,  and,  in  short,  the  assemblage  is  a  meeting  intelligently 
acting,  and  not  a  collection  of  diunmies,  useful  mainly  as  pegs 
upon  which  to  hang  the  prescribed  proceedings. 

In  the  comments  which  follow,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  actions  of  the  meeting  are  to  be  really  taken. 
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§  328.    Opening  fhe  First  Meeting  of  Stoddiolders . 

At  the  duly  appointed  time  and  place,  the  incorporators  or 
a  majority  of  them,  having  assembled,  some  one  of  those  present 
calls  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  in  the  absence  of  objection 
thereto,  calls  on  some  other  incorporator  present  to  take  the 
chair.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  the  appointee,  or  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  chairman  by  appointment,  the  party  calling  the  meeting 
to  order  should  let  the  matter  be  decided  by  vote.  The  chair- 
man, as  soon  as  his  appointment  or  election  is  annoimced,  takes 
charge  of  the  meeting  and,  if  there  is  no  objection  thereto, 
appoints  some  one  present  to  act  as  secretary.  If  there  should 
be  any  objection  to  the  chairman's  appointment  of  a  secretary, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  settle  the  matter  by  vote.  The  secretary, 
as  soon  as  appomted  or  elected,  will  note  the  names  of  those 
present  and  ask  for  the  proxy  of  any  incorporators  not  present 
in  person.  It  is  alwa3rs  desirable  to  have  all  the  incorporators 
represented  at  this  first  meeting  in  person  or  by  proxy,  though 
a  majority  in  interest  can  legally  act  if  properly  assembled. 

The  next  step  is  to  show  that  the  meeting  has  been  properly 
called.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  secretary.  If  it  has  been  assem- 
bled by  call  and  waiver  signed  by  all  the  incorporators,  this  call 
and  waiver  should  be  produced,  be  given  to  the  secretary — ^if  not 
already  in  his  possession — ^and  be  ordered  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting.  If  called  by  publication,  copies  of  the  news- 
papers in  which  the  notice  appeared,  or  the  affidavit  of  the 
printer,  are  adequate  evidence.  If  called  by  notice  served  per- 
sonally or  by  mail,  a  copy  of  the  notice  should  be  presented, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was 
served  that  such  service  was  duly  effected.  If  the  meeting 
assembled  in  any  other  way,  the  procedure  and  the  evidence 
should  be  laid  before  the  meeting  and  appear  in  the  minutes. 

§  329.    Reception  of  Charter 

The  chairman  or  secretary  should  now  produce  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  and  report  the  fact  and  date  of 
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its  allowance,  its  filing  in  the  office  or  offices  required  by  the 
statutes,  and  the  payment  of  the  required  fees.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial that  this  copy  of  the  charter  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  though  such  certified  copy  is  customarily  procured  and 
is  generaUy  more  satisfactory  to  the  interested  parties  than  an 
uncertified  copy. 

When  the  charter  is  presented  a  motion  is  in  order  that  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  as  presented  be  accepted  or  received 
and  spread  upon  the  minutes  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
meeting.  The  charter  is  entered  preferably  on  the  first  pages 
of  the  minute  book,  followed  by  the  by-laws,  with  the  other 
instruments  that  are  made  part  of  the  record  following  the 
minutes  proper,  each  beginning  at  the  head  of  a  page.  So 
arranged,  these  instruments  are  much  more  easily  foimd  and 
referred  to  than  if  mcorporated  and  buried  in  the  body  of  the 
minutes.  Also  the  minutes  themselyes  are  clearer  and  more 
intelligible  if  not  broken  up  by  the  interjection  of  the  lengthy 
instruments  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes.  The  legal  effect 
of  the  entry  of  these  instruments  in  the  way  indicated  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  they  appeared  in  the  context.  The  minutes 
Aould,  of  course,  note  in  the  proper  place  the  action  on  tiiese 
instomients,  and  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  minute  book  on 
which  they  are  entered. 

§  350.    AdoptioQ  of  Qy-Law8 

The  by-laws  are  usually  prepared  in  advance  of  the  first 
meeting  and  have  been  fully  considered  by  those  interested.* 
At  the  time  of  the  meeting,  they  are  presented,  read  article  by 
article  by  the  secretary  or  by  such  other  person  present  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  adopted  as  a 
whole.  At  times  each  article  will  be  adopted  as  read,  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  as  a  whole,  though  this  is  not 
a  necessaiy  formality. 


•Seel  as7. 
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K  serious  objection  is  offered  to  any  of  the  by-law  provisions, 
such  objection  will  be  taken  under  consideration  by  the  meeting 
and  any  proposed  modifications  settled  by  formal  action.  As 
the  time  at  this  first  meeting  is,  however,  usually  fully  occupied 
with  routine  procedure,  such  matters  cannot  be  given  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve  and  any  objections  or  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  by-laws  should  be  discussed  and,  if  possible,  set- 
tled before  the  meeting. 

Where  the  by-laws  have  been  fully  considered  by  the  in- 
terested parties  in  advance  of  the  meeting  and  all  are  familiar 
with  their  provisions,  the  reading  of  the  by-laws  may,  either 
by  unanimous  consent,  or  by  formal  motion,  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  by-laws  adopted  as  presented  and  as  a  whole.  The 
reading  of  the  by-laws  before  adoption  is,  however,  the  safer 
plan,  preventing  disagreement  later  as  to  just  what  was  adopted. 

Usually  the  resolution  by  which  the  by-laws  are  adopted 
closes  with  a  clause  directing  their  entry  in  the  book  of  minutes 
inMnediately  following  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 

§  331.    Election  of  Directors 

In  most  of  the  states  the  election  of  directors  properly  fol- 
lows the  adoption  of  the  by-laws,  such  election  being  the  only 
method  by  which  the  directors  may  be  properly  designated 
and  empowered.  In  New  York  and  in  some  other  states,  how- 
ever, the  directors  for  the  first  corporate  year  are  named  in  the 
charter.  In  New  York  these  directors  have  certain  powers  as 
to  adoption  of  by-laws.  In  such  case  no  action  in  regard  to  the 
directors  is  necessary  at  the  first  stockholders'  meeting,  and, 
indeed,  the  first  meeting  loses  mudi  of  its  importance,  as  the 
board  is  already  in  existence  with  full  power  to  make  by-laws 
and  to  take  up  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  A 
prompt  first  meeting  of  stockholders  is,  however,  still  advisable, 
as  otherwise  the  board  must  adopt  by-laws  of  more  or  less 
completeness  and  may  be  forced  to  take  other  action  which  is 
better  taken  by  the  stockholders. 
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Wheie  ^rectois  aie  to  be  dected  at  the  inoDrpontors*  meet- 
ing,  any  statatoiy  ^lectiQiis  must  be  Mioired  exactly  and 
the  mintites  should  show  in  deta3  that  this  has  been  done.  In 
the  absence  of  statntoiy  ptovisions^  an  dection  by  ballot*  con- 
ducted by  tdkis  appointed  1^  the  preading  officer,  is  legal  and 
proper.  In  sodi  case  the  meeting  is  the  judge  kA  the  quaHfka- 
tims  of  voteiSy  and  each  incorporator  or  other  partic^Muit  votes 
according  to  the  nmnber  of  shares  of  stock  subscribed  for  by 
him.  If  an  agreoaient  exists  as  to  the  parties  to  be  elected  as 
directors,  these  parties  mt^t  be  nominated  by  the  meeting, 
and  the  secretary  by  motion  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of 
the  meeting  for  the  parties  so  nominated. 

§  33a.    Exchange  of  Stock  for  Piupeilj 

The  board  of  directors  is  the  proper  and  final  authority  to 
condude  an  exchange  of  stock  for  property.  Wliere,  however, 
as  is  often  the  case,  a  larg^  proportion  or  possibly  all  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  is  to  be  issued  in  payment  for  some  particular 
property,  it  is  customary  and  advisable  to  have  the  proposed 
purchase  sanctioned  and  authorized  by  express  action  of  the 
stockholders.  Such  action  if  unanimous  commits  all  the  stock- 
holders to  the  purchase,  and  estops  the  participants  from  later 
objection  to  the  transaction.  The  incorporators  also  usually 
specifically  approve  the  price  at  which  the  property  is  taken 
over.    Thb  is  a  desirable  precaution.^ 

The  proposal  for  exchange  of  stock  for  property  is  usually 
presented  to  the  meeting,  read,  discussed  if  desired,  and  then  a 
resolution  passed  approving  the  proposed  purchase,  referring  it 
to  the  directors  and  instructing  them  to  consummate  the  same.' 

§  333*    Other  Business 

Usually  there  will  be  other  business  to  come  before  the 
stockholders  at  this  first  meeting,  depending  upon  the  condi- 


'  lfcBry«a t.  Blevator  Co..  130  Mich,  tii  (190a). 
•  Sw  Book  IV,  Fbnns  89. 94. 97. 
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tions  stuTounding  the  particular  corporation.  In  some  states, 
specific  action  is  required  of  the  stockholders  by  the  statutes. 
If  there  is  any  action  to  be  taken  by  the  directors  in  which  there 
is  doubt  of  their  pdWer,  or  in  which  some  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  by  an  authorization  from  the  stockholders,  the  necessary 
action  should  be  taken  at  this  time.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  ad- 
visable for  the  stockholders  to  go.  All  matters  of  general  man- 
agement are  in  the  hands  of  the  board,  and  any  uncalled-for 
action  in  regard  thereto  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  can 
have  no  advantageous  results  and  may  embarrass  the  proper 
action  of  that  body. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  DIRECTORS 

§  334.    Calling  tiie  Meeting 

In  the  majority  of  the  states  the  directors  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion are  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders,  and,  of 
necessity,  the  first  board  meeting  is  held  subsequent  thereto. 
Even  in  those  states  where  by  charter  appointment  of  the  board 
that  body  ndght  meet  in  advance  of  the  first  meeting  of  stock- 
holders, it  is  the  general  practice  for  the  meeting  of  stockholders 
to  come  first. 

At  their  first  meeting  the  stockholders  usually  adopt  by- 
laws. The  board  in  its  first  meeting  has  therefore  the  guidance 
of  these  by-laws  so  far  as  they  apply.  As  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board  is  not  a  regular  meeting,  it  is  governed  by  the  by-law 
provisions  relating  to  special  meetings,  except  as  variations  are 
made  necessary  by  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  board  at 
this  time. 

No  secretary  having  as  yet  been  elected,  the  meeting  cannot 
be  caDed  or  assembled  as  it  otherwise  might,  but  must  be  as- 
sembled by  a  call  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  such  call  bdng  in  its  general  form  similar  to  the  usual  call 
for  special  meetings  and  complying  in  every  way  with  its  requis- 
ites;* or  otherwise,  and  as  is  usually  done,  the  meeting  may  be 
assembled  by  a  written  call  and  waiver  of  jiotice  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  board  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  meeting.^ 
Signatures  affixed  after  the  time  of  the  meeting  have  been  held 
non-effective.* 


I  See  Book  IV.  Pbrm  117. 

>  See  Book  IV,  Forms  95*  i  X7- 
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The  call,  or  call  and  waiver,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  specify 
the  time  and  the  place  of  meeting,  and  give  in  detail  the  various 
matters  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  If  the  stockholders 
have  selected  any  office  or  definite  headquarters  for  the  new 
corporation,  the  meeting  of  the  directors  will  naturally  be  called 
for  that  place;  if  not,  any  convenient  place  is  proper.  Often 
the  office  of  its  attorney  is  chosen.  The  most  important  matters 
for  consideration  at  this  meeting  are  the  election  of  officers,  the 
issuance  of  stock  for  property — where  this  is  to  be  done — and  the 
authorization  of  any  proceedings  necessary  to  the  commence- 
ment of  business.  A  blanket  provision  permitting  the  trans- 
action of  any  and  all  business  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  should  be  included  in  the  call  and  waiver.  Signed 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  board  this  provision  is  effectual 
and  permits  action  on  any  corporate  matters  that  may  come  up 
for  consideration.  At  times  this  latitude  of  action  is  of  con- 
siderable advantage, 

§  335*    Minutes 

As  in  the  case  of  the  stockholders'  first  meeting,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  meeting  of  directors  may  usually  be  anticipated 
and  minutes  be  prepared  in  advance  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Occasionally  in  such  case  the  minutes  are  prepared  in  permanent 
form  and  the  proceedings  conducted  in  accordance  by  a  mere 
reading  of  these  minutes — their  adoption  as  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  being  signified  by  silent  acquiescence,  by  express  assent, 
or  by  a  more  particularized  assent  on  each  important  point  as 
the  reading  progresses.  Usually,  however,  the  prepared  minutes 
are  used  more  as  memoranda,  the  meeting  going  through  the 
motions  at  least  of  transacting  the  outlined  business.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  "cut  and  dried"  minutes 
should  not  be  prepared  or  used  where  there  is  any  probability 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  board.    Courtesy  would  forbid. 


« See  Book  IV,  Form  94^ 
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even  if  there  were  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  the  outfined 
action.  Also,  speaking  generally,  it  would  be  neither  politic 
nor  advisable  to  ignore  so  openly  the  considerati<m  and  delibera- 
tion which  should  characterize  board  action  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment 

§  336.    Opening  Ihe  First  Meeting  of  Directors 

When  the  board  assembles  in  its  first  meeting  it  is  unorganized 
and  must  therefore  be  called  to  order  by  some  one  of  its  members, 
who,  on  his  own  volition  or  at  the  request  of  other  members, 
takes  the  initiative.  This  member  merely  calls  the  meeting  to 
order,  and,  in  the  absence  of  objection,  names  a  temporary 
chairman  or  presides  until  a  temporary  chairman  is  appointed 
or  elected  by  the  meeting.  This  chairman  then  takes  charge 
of  the  meeting,  a  temporary  secretary  is  at  once  appointed  or 
elected,  and  the  temporary  organization  of  the  board  is  complete. 

The  call,  or  call  and  waiver,  or  other  authorization  under 
whidi  the  board  has  assembled,  should  then  be  presented,  and 
if  it  appears  that  the  meeting  has  been  duly  assembled,  the 
evidence  thereof  should  be  ordered  entered  on  the  minutes.  In 
the  absence  of  objection  this  might  be  so  ordered  by  the  presiding 
oflBcer,  otherwise  by  formal  action.  As  the  meeting  is  a  special 
meeting  it  is  important  that  it  shall  have  been  properly  called 
and  that  due  record  be  made  of  this  fact. 

A  roll  call,  or  its  equivalent,  the  recording  of  those  present 
by  the  secretary,  completes  the  opening  formalities  and  the  meet- 
ing is  ready  for  business. 

§  337.    Election  of  Officers 

If ,  as  is  abnost  invariably  the  case,  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  to  be  elected  by  the  board,  their  election  is  the  first 
business  before  the  meeting.  The  by-laws  already  adopted  by 
the  stockholders  usually  designate  the  officers  to  be  elected  and 
the  manner  of  their  election,  and  these  requirements  should  be 
strictly  followed.    Generally  the  election  is  by  ballot.    Candi- 
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dates  for  the  various  offices  might  be  severally  nominated  with 
due  second  thereto,  but  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  all  these 
candidates  have  been  agreed  upon  in  advance,  formal  nomina* 
tions  are  dispensed  with  and  the  details  of  election  taken  up  at 
once.  Where  all  are  agreed,  a  motion  is  frequently  passed  in- 
structing the  secretary  to  cast  the  single  ballot  of  the  meeting 
for  the  recited  list  of  officers.  This  is  proper  and  at  times*  con« 
venient. 

If  the  election  is  to  be  carried  out  in  detail,  the  presiding 
officer  will,  in  the  absence  of  objection,  appoint  tellers.  The 
members  of  the  board  then  prepare  their  respective  ballots  and 
the  tellers  collect  and  count  these  ballots  and  announce  the 
results.  Each  officer  may  be  balloted  for  separately,  or,, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  one  ballot  be  made  to  serve  for  all  the 
officers. 

Immediately  after  the  election  the  newly  elected  president 
and  secretary,  if  present,  take  charge  of  the  meeting  and  assume 
their  respective  official  duties.  If,  however,  these  officials-elect 
are  absent,  or  if  anything  prevents  their  immediate  assumption 
of  their  duties,  the  temporary  officers  will  continue  to  act  until 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  imless  the  permanent  officers  sooner 
take  charge.  If  the  secretary  is  required  to  be  sworn,  as  in  New 
Jersey,  he  should  comply  with  this  requirement  before  under- 
taking to  act  in  his  official  capacity,  though  his  failure  so  to  do 
would  not  vitiate  his  records,  nor  affect  in  any  way  the  legality 
of  the  meeting. 

§  338.    Adoption  of  Stock  Certificate 

The  stockholders  may,  if  they  so  desire,  either  by  resolution 
or  by-law  provision,  adopt  a  form  of  stock  certificate.  The 
matter  is  one,  however,  that  is  usually  and  better  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  board.  Frequently  temporary  certificates  are 
adopted,  to  be  replaced  later  by  more  elaborate  permanent 
certificates.  Changes  of  conditions  may  occur  necessitating 
change  in  the  certificate  originally  adopted.    Other  contingen- 
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des  affecting  its  foim  not  infrequently  arise.  Fbr  these  and 
other  reasons  the  matter  is  one  best  handled  by  the  board. 

Frequently  a  form  of  stock  certificate  is  sdected  and  possibly 
printed  or  engraved  before  the  time  of  the  first  board  meeting. 
Even  if  this  be  so,  the  selected  form  should  be  formally  adopted, 
and  either  the  secretary  should  be  authorized  and  instructed  to 
procure  the  necessary  books  of  stodc  certificates,  or  if  the  books 
have  already  been  procured,  such  action  should  be  ratified  and 
the  books  as  presented  be  accepted.  The  resolution  by  which 
this  is  effected  should  also  authorize  the  secretary  to  provide  a 
seal,  minute  book,  and  such  other  corporate  books  and  stationery 
as  may  be  required.* 

The  form  of  seal  is  customarily  determined  in  the  by-laws 
which  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  stockholders.  If  this 
is  not  the  case  the  form  of  seal  should  be  selected  and  adopted 
by  the  directors. 

§  339*    Acceptance  of  SubficriirtiMS 

Subscriptions  made  by  the  incorporators  of  a  new  company 
need  no  formal  acceptance.  The  mere  fact  of  their  having 
executed  the  charter,  in  which  their  subscriptions  usually  appear, 
and  of  having  participated  in  the  organization  meetings,  obviates 
the  necessity  of  acceptance.  If  there  are  other  subscribers  to 
the  stock  of  the  new  company,  these  other  subscriptions  require 
formal  acceptance.  This  is  accomplished  by  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  acceptance  of  these  subscriptions  com* 
pletes  and  makes  binding  the  contract  between  the  corporation 
and  those  who  have  offered  to  take  its  stock.  Neither  party  can 
then  recede,  and  the  accepted  subscribers  at  once  become  stock* 
holders  of  the  corporation,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  stock- 
holders. The  issue  of  certificates  to  these  subscribers  does  not 
usually  take  place  until  their  subscriptions  are  fully  paid,  but 
this  does  not  affect  their  rights  as  stockholders  in  any  way,  the 
certificate  being  merely  a  convenient  method  of  evidencing  their 

•  See  Book  IV,  Form  94. 
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status.  If  "accepted''  subscribers  do  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of 
subscription,  their  stock  may  be  forfeited  when  statutory  author- 
ity for  such  procedure  exists,  but  until  such  forfeiture  takes  place 
their  rights  are  in  full  existence.* 

The  acceptance  of  subscriptions  is  followed  by  such  action  in 
r^ard  to  the  payment  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  If  part  or 
all  of  the  subscription  price  of  the  stock  were  due  on  acceptance, 
the  treasurer  of  the  company  would  be  empowered  to  collect  the 
amounts  due.  If,  as  in  New  Jersey,  thirty  days'  call  must  be 
made — unless  waived  by  the  subscribers — before  any  part  of 
the  subscription  price  of  stock  can  be  collected,  the  board  should 
either  instruct  the  treasurer  to  issue  such  call,  or,  as  is  usually 
done,  seciu-e  a  waiver  of  this  condition  by  the  subscribers  and 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  collection  of  the  amounts  then  due. 

If  the  corporation  has  been  organized  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  subscriptions  permitted  by  the  statutes  and  additional 
subscriptions  are  necessary  or  desired,  the  action  taken  will  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  conditions  of  the  particular  corpora- 
tion. In  most  cases  the  proper  officers  of  the  corporation  would 
be  instructed  to  offer  for  sale  ot  subscription  such  portion  of  the 
capital  stock  as  was  to  be  sold. 

§  340.    Exchange  of  Stock  for  Rroperty 

If ,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  business  corporations 
of  the  present  day,  all  or  a  portion  of  the  corporate  stock  is  to 
be  issued  in  exchange  for  property,  the  matter  is  usually  brought 
before  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  by  the  submission  of  a  for-^ 
mal  written  proposition  for  the  exchange,  accompanied  by  a 
resolution  of  the  stockholders  approving  the  exchange  and  in- 
structing the  directors  to  accept  the  i»oposition.  These  matters 
are  presented  with  proper  explanations  by  the  presiding  officer, 
or  may  with  entire  propriety  come  through  the  secretary. 
Usually  the  proposition  is  ordered  received  and  spread  in  full 


•  I  Cook  on  Corp..  II  S3.  73*.  >  /M..  i  540:  bat  Me  Beiit  <!•<.▼.  FnUon  «f  •!..  ta  AIL 

(P^)  947  (1912). 
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upon  the  minutes  of  the  directois'  meeting.  U  it  has  already 
been  entered  in  full  in  the  stockhdders'  minutes,  the  entry  in  the 
directors'  minutes  would  not  be  necessary,  but  preferably  the 
pfcq[X>sition  should  be  reserved  to  appear  in  the  directors' minutes 
in  connection  with  the  final  action  tal^en  thereon. 

XTsually  such  a  proposal  calls  for  little  discussion  as  the  matter 
has  already  been  fully  considered.  The  presentation  and  formal 
disposal  of  the  documents  in  the  case  is  therefore  generally  161- 
Jowed  by  a  formal  rescdution  of  acceptance.  This  resolution 
should  briefly  recite  the  conditions,  specifically  accept  the  propo- 
sition, and  instruct  the  officers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
consummate  the  transaction.  It  should  also  authorize  the 
proper  officers  to  issue  the  stock  consideration  and  deliver  it 
against  the  delivary  of  the  duly  assigned  property  for  which  it 
pays.T 

§  341.    Tteasurer's  Bond;  Dqiositaiy 

In  all  cases  where  a  bond  is  required  of  the  treasurer,  the 
details  of  this  bond  should  be  submitted  to  the  board  and  be 
formally  approved  by  it  before  the  treasurer  assumes  the  active 
duties  of  his  office.  When  the  treasurer  is  agreed  iqx>n  before 
this  first  meeting  of  the  board — as  is  usually  the  case— it  will 
be  possible  and  entirely  proper  for  him  to  have  the  form  of  his 
bond  and  the  name  or  names  of  his  proposed  sureties  ready  for 
submission  at  the  first  convenient  interval  in  the  board  proceed* 
ings  after  his  election.  The  form  and  sureties  of  the  bond,  if 
approved,  should  be  formally  acc^ted,  and  the  instrument  after 
execution  be  entrusted  to  either  the  president  or  secretary  for 
safe-keeping.  The  treasurer  will  then  at  once  enter  on  his 
duties.  At  times  the  approval  of  the  treasurer's  bond  is  left  to 
the  executive  committee  cur  even  to  the  president. 

The  by-laws  should  alreiidy  have  provided  that  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  be  deposited  in  some  bank  or  trust  company,  or 
one  or  more  of  these  institutions,  as  may  be  necessary  and  as 

'  See  Book  IV.  Ponne  94. 97* 
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may  be  designated  by  the  directors,  and  that  such  funds  be 
drawn  out  only  by  check  signed  usually  by  specified  officers  of  the 
corporation.  It  now  devolves  upon  the  board  to  designate  the 
corporate  depositary.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  resolution, 
of  which  a  copy  is  furnished  the  selected  institution  at  the  time 
of  opening  the  accoimt.  This  copy  should  be  certified  by  the 
secretary,  and  the  names  of  the  officers  authorized  to  sign  checks 
and  the  form  of  signature  should  also  be  certified  to  the  bank.^ 
Often  the  banks  have  their  own  special  forms  for  such  resolutions 
of  corporate  depositors.  In  this  case  the  resolution  would  con- 
form to  the  bank's  requirements. 

§  342.    Other  Business 

Many  matters  of  lesser  importance  will  be  brought  before  the 
first  meeting  of  directors,  according  to  the  particular  conditions. 
Authority  may  be  needed  to  rent  and  furnish  suitable  offices 
for  the  new  corporation.  In  some  states  provision  must  be  made 
for  a  state  agent  and  office.  Various  statutory  requirements 
must  be  fulfilled.  Certain  certificates  and  reports  may  need 
authorization.  Details  of  the  general  business  require  considera- 
tion. The  treasurer  should  also  be  authorized  and  instructed  to 
pay  out  of  the  new  corporation's  funds  the  expenses  of  incorpora* 
tion,  including  counsel  fees  and  organization  taxes. 

If  all  the  matters  requiring  attention  cannot  be  properly  con- 
sidered at  this  first  session  of  the  board,  adjournment  shoxdd  be 
taken  to  the  next  day  or  to  some  other  convenient  date.  Such 
adjourned  meeting  is  considered  as  merely  a  part  or  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  meeting,  and  reassembles  at  the  appointed 
time  without  formality  and  completes  its  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  board  adjourned  without  date,  it  could  only  be  reas- 
sembled— ^prior  to  the  next  regular  meeting — ^by  the  methods 
prescribed  in  the  by-laws  for  the  calling  of  special  meetings. 

Matters  requiring  the  attention  of  the  board  are  usually  so 
numerous  in  the  first  das^s  of  the  corporate  existence  that  it  is  a 


*See  Book  TV,  Forma  144-146,  234-226. 
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wise  precaution — even  if  not  necessitated  by  business  actually 
on.  hand — to  adjourn  the  first  meeting  over  a  few  days.  Then 
if  necessary,  the  adjourned  meeting  may  be  held.  If  not  neces- 
sary, the  members  need  not  attend  and  the  meeting  will  lapse, 
the  ejQfect  being  then  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  board  had  ad- 
journed without  date  at  the  first  meeting. 
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Part  VIII— Stock  Records  and  Stock  Transfer 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  STOCK  RECORDS 

§  343-    Transfer  of  Stock  on  Books  of  Corporation 

As  a  rule,  the  issue  of  stock  is  evidenced  by  the  issue  of  stock 
certiJGicateSy  and  transfers  of  stodc  are  effected  by  assignment  of ' 
these  certificates.  The  due  possession  of  a  properly  issued  stock 
certificate,  or  of  such  a  stock  certificate  duly  assigned,  is  there- 
fore sufficient  evidence  of  the  ownership  of  stock  for  aU  ordinary 
business  purposes. 

For  all  corporate  purposes,  however,  stock  certificates  are 
merely  secondary  evidence  of  stock  ownership,  the  stock  books 
of  the  corporation  affording  the  highest  evideaice  of  title.^  In 
many  states  this  is  a  matter  of  sjtatutory  regulation;  elsewhere, 
of  charter  or  by-law  provision,  such  statutory  or  corporate 
regulations  ordinarily  prescribing  that  transfers  of  stopk  shall 
be  made  only  upon  the  stock  books  of  the  corporation  and  that 
^'stockholders  of  record,"  i.e.,  those  whose  names  appear  upon 
the  stock  books  of  the  corporation,  are  alone  entitled  to  exercise 
the  usual  rights  of  stockholders. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  duly  assigned  stock  cer- 
tificate is  good  evidence  of  the  ownership  of  ^ock,  such  ownei- 
ship  is  not  effective  for  corporate  puiposes  imtil  the  transfer  has 
been  recorded  upon  the  stock  books  of  the  corporation.    The 

>Clevdaiul.  etc,  R.  R.  v.  Robbins.  35  O.  St.  483  (1880);  Brisbane  ▼.  Dd.,  etc.,  R.  R.. 
94  N.  Y.  204  (1883). 
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holder  of  such  a  certificate  may  force  the  proper  entries  upon  the 
corporate  books  but  he  cannot  exercise  the  rights  of  a  stock- 
holder until  such  record  has  been  made;  hence  the  importance 
of  a  carefully  kept  stock  book. 

Upon  the  wrongful  refusal  of  the  corporation  to  transfer 
stock,  the  owner  has  three  remedies.  He  may  treat  the  refusal 
to  transfer  as  a  conversion  of  the  shares  in  the  corporation  and 
sue  for  their  value;  he  ihay  assert  his  ownership  and  sue  for  the 
dividends;  or  he  may  commence  an  action*  to  compel  the 
transfer  upon  the  books  of  the  company.  The  conditions  must 
determine  which  is  the  best  course. 

A  practical  application  of  this  rule  is  foimd  in  the  usual 
provision  that  the  transfer  books  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
closed  a  specified  number  of  days  before  elections  or  dividend 
days.  This  absolutely  prevents  any  change  of  ownership  for 
corporate  purposes  during  the  closed  period  and  avoids  the 
confusion  that  would  otherwise  exist  when  preparing  for  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  sending  out  notices  of  meetings,  and  deter- 
mining who  is  entitied  to  vote  at  elections.  Stock  may  be  sold 
without  restriction  during  this  closed  period,  transfers  being 
evidenced  by  assigned  certificates,  but  the  record  of  these  trans- 
fers on  the  corporate  books  cannot  be  effected  until  the  stock 
books  are  again  opened.* 

If  no  stock  certificates  were  issued,  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders of  a  corporation  might  still  be  assigned  vety  simply, 
either  by  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  by  the  parties 
in  person  in  the  presence  of  a  corporate  official,  or  by  the  execu- 
tion of  formal  instruments  of  assigmnent  so  attested  as  to  satisfy 
the  corporate  transfer  officer  of  their  validity.* 

The  books  of  the  corporation  used  in  connection  with  the 
issue  and  transfer  of  stock  are  the  stock  certificate  book,  the 
stock  ledger,  and  the  stock  transfer  book. 


*TVftvis  V.  Knox  Terpefone  Co.,  ais  N.  Y.  359  (xp^S). 

«  May  V.  McOoilUn,  139  Mich.  392  (1902);  Lipiooinb  v.  Condon.  56  W.  Va.  4x6  (i904)- 
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§  344.    Stock  Certificate  Book 

The  stock  certificate  book  consists  of  blank  stock  certificates 
which,  numbered  and  in  serial  order  and  each  with  its  corre* 
sponding  stub,  are  bound  up  in  book  form.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors has  power  to  prescribe  the  form  of  stock  certificates  and  to 
direct  their  issue.* 

The  stock  certificate  book  is  usually  prepared  at  the  time  the 
company  is  organized  or  sometimes  even  before,  so  that  cer- 
tificates may  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  corporate  officials  have 
been  authorized  thereto.  In  this  case  the  form  of  stock  certifi- 
cate is  approved  and  the  issue  of  certificates  authorized  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  issue  of 
permanent  certificates  is  sometimes  deferred  for  a  considerable 
period  on  accoimt  of  the  time  required  for  their  preparation,  or 
to  temporarily  save  expense,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Under 
such  circumstances,  temporary  receipts  or  certificates  are  issued 
which  are  exchangeable  for  the  permanent  certificates  as  soon 
as  the  latter  are  ready  for  delivery.* 

When  an  issue  of  stock  is  directed,  the  secretary  fills  out 
and  seals  in  nmnerical  order  the  proper  certificates.  At  the 
same  time  he  enters  on  the  stub  of  each  certificate  the  name  of 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  to  be  issued,  the  number  of  shares  repre- 
sented by  the  certificate,  the  date  of  issue^  and,  if  it  is  an  original 
issue,  that  fact  is  noted  on  the  stub;  if  a  reissue,  the  number  of 
the  certificate  surrendered  is  entered.  The  stub  also  usually 
includes  a  receipt  to  be  signed  by  the  party  to  whom  the  certifi- 
cate is  issued,  and  a  blank  on  which,  when  the  certificate  is 
surrendered  for  cancellation  and  reissue,  the  number  of  the  cer- 
tificate issued  in  its  stead  is  entered.  The  stub  when  filled  out 
thus  contains  a  complete  record  of  its  particular  certificate. 

When  stock  is  to  be  transferred,  a  new  certificate  should 
never  be  issued  imtil  the  old  certificate,  properly  indorsed,  has 
been  surrendered;  except  that  where  a  certificate  has  been  lost 


»  See  Book  IV,  Ch.  VI.  "Stock  Certiacates"  (fonnaV. 

•  See  Book  IV,  Ch.  V,  "Subscription  Receipts  and  Records"  (forms). 
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or  destroyed,  it  should  be  replaced  upon  the  filing  of  a  proper 
bond  of  indemnity  and  compliance  with  any  other  requirements 
of  the  by-laws.  The  surrendered  certificate  should,  as  soon  as 
received,  be  canceled  by  cutting,  punching,  or  crossing  out  the 
signatures  and  by  writing  or  stamping  across  the  certificate  the 
word  "Canceled."  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  certificate  from 
being  reissued  or  from  being  used  for  fraudulent  purposes  in 
case  it  is  stolen  or  otherwise  comes  into  the  hands  of  improper 
parties.  After  cancellation  the  certificate  is  gummed  to  the 
stub  from  which  it  was  originally  taken,  the  proper  entries  are 
made  upon  the  stub,?  and,  so  far  as  that  particular  certificate 
is  concerned,  the  matter  is  closed.  A  surrendered  certificate 
should  never  be  reissued  or  again  put  in  circulation  under  any 
circumstances. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  mistakes  in  issuing 
certificates.  The  entries  on  the  stub  should  be  made  before  the 
certificate  is  separated  from  it.  Certificates  with  space  for  the 
name  left  blank  to  be  filled  in  later,  should  never  be  issued. 
Such  a  practice  prevents  absolutely  the  accurate  recording  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  which  is  legally  essential. 
A  corporation  is  responsible  for  any  fraud  or  error  committed 
by  its  agents  in  the  issuance  of  stock.* 

The  secretary  usually  has  charge  of  the  stock  certificate 
book  and  prepares  the  certificates  for  issue.  Where  the  secre- 
tary receives  no  regular  salary  or  in  cases  where  there  are  numer- 
ous small  transfers  of  stock,  he  is  sometimes  authorized  by  the 
by-laws  or  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  to  charge  a 
small  fee  for  transfers.* 

In  the  smaller  corporations  the  stock  certificate  book  is  fre- 
quently the  only  "stock  book"  maintained.  This  practice  is 
informal  and  does  not  keep  the  record  of  stockholders  in  con- 
venient shape  for  reference,  but — ^in  the  absence  of  statutes 


1  See  Book  IV.  Forms  78-81. 

»  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Schuyler,  34  N.  Y.  30  (1865). 

•  See  I  359;  alao  Oieaen  v.  London,  etc.,  Mortgage  Co.,  loa  Fed.  Rep.  584  (1900). 
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requiring  other  stock  books  to  be  kept — is  not  legally  objection- 
able. The  stock  certificate  book  then  affords  the  sole  record  of 
those  who  are  stockholders  and  entitled  to  vote  and  receive 
dividends.** 

§  345*    Taxes  on  Stock  Transfers 

In  most  of  the  states  there  are  inheritance  tax  laws,  taxing 
the  transfer  of  property  of  decedents,  including  shares  of  stock. 
If  the  estate  equals  or  exceeds  $50,000  in  value,  the  federal  in- 
heritance law  taxes  it  on  a  sliding  scale,  beginning  at  1%, 
and  going  up  to  25%  on  an  estate  of  $10,000,000  or  more. 

Li  Massachusetts,  New  York^  and  Pennsylvania,  a  stamp  tax 
is  imposed  upon  the  sale  or  transfer  of  all  stock. 

The  federal  law  imposes  a  stamp  tax  of  5  cents  on  the  origi- 
nal issue  of  each  $100  of  par  value  or  fraction  thereof,  and  2 
cents  on  each  transfer  thereafter. 

The  corporation  is  responsible  for  any  transfers  permitted  on 
its  books  without  payment  of  taxes." 

§  346.    Stock  Ledger  and  Stock  Book 

In  aknost  every  state  some  form  of  stock  record  is  prescribed 
by  statute,  variously  termed  a  "stock  book,"  "stock  ledger," 
"transfer  book,"  or  "stock  and  transfer  book."  In  some  states 
both  "stock  books"  and  "transfer  books"  are  required.  The 
intent  in  all  these  states  is  to  preserve  an  accurate  record  of  the 
stockholders  .and  the  stock  held  by  them. 

The  stock  ledger  and  the  stock  book  are  practically,  and 
should  be,  one  and  the  same  book,  ordinarily  kept  under  the 
title  "stock  ledger"  or  such  other  title  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  statutes.  This  stock  ledger  must  show  in  alphabetical  order 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders  of  record,  the 
amoimt  of  stock  held  and  from  whom  and  when  this  stock  was 
acquired,  and,  if  any  of  their  stock  has  been  disposed  of,  to 

"  Chemical  Nat.  Bank  v.  Colwell,  13a  N.  Y.  250  (1893);  In  re  U.  S.,  etc.,  Co.,  74  N.  J.  L. 
3x5  (1907)- 

"See  Ch.  XLI,  "Stock  Transfer  Tftxes;  Corporate  Taxes.'* 
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whom  and  when  it  was  transferred.  It  must  also  show  the  bal- 
ance of  stock  at  any  time  to  the  credit  of  any  stockholder.  This 
balance  gives  the  nmnber  of  shares  upon  which  such  stockholder 
is  entitled  to  vote  and  draw  dividends." 

In  some  states  additional  data  must  be  entered.  Thus  in 
New  York  the  amount  received  by  the  corporation  on  any 
stock  acquired  by  a  stockholder  must  be  recorded;  in  Missouri 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed,  the  corporate  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  addresses  of  corporate  officers  must  be  included; 
in  North  and  South  Dakota  installments  paid  and  unpaid  and 
any  assessments  levied  and  paid  or  unpaid  must  be  recorded; 
and  in  Colorado  all  pledges  must  be  shown  by  the  stock  book. 

§  347*    Statutory  Rules  as  to  Stock  Books 

The  statutes  in  many  states  are  very  peremptory  in  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  stock  books,  providing  severe  penalties  for 
failure.  Thus  in  New  York  the  statutes  not  only  prescribe  heavy 
penalties  for  failure  to  keep  stock  books,  but  provide  that  no 
transfer  of  stock  shall  be  valid  as  against  the  coixx)ration,  its 
stockholders,  and  creditors — save  to  render  the  transferee  sub- 
ject to  a  liability  as  a  stockholder — ^until  the  record  thereof  has 
been  duly  entered  in  the  stock  book." 

In  most  of  the  states  the  stock  book  must  be  kept  open  for 
inspection  of  stockholders  or  creditors  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  stock  books  apply  both  to  domes- 
tic corporations  and  also  to  foreign  corporations  doing  business 
in  the  particular  state.  Under  a  recent  statute  in  New  York" 
this  right  of  inspection  has  been  somewhat  curtailed,  and  the 
right  is  limited  to  judgment  creditors  of  the  corjwration,  stock- 
holders who  have  been  stockholders  of  record  for  at  least  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  demand,  and  to  persons 
holding  or  authorized  by  persons  holding  stock  to  an  amount 


a  See  Book  IV;  Ch.  VII.  "Slock  Books'*  (fonnt). 
a  N.  Y.  Stock  Ccop.  Law.  |  ^2;  Penal  Law.  1665. 
M  Laws  of  19x6.  Co.  127;  BOiJjKtn  oC  X9iS,  Ch.  X37> 
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equal  to  5%  of  all  its  outstanding  shares.  There  had  un- 
doubtedly been  abuse  of  the  right  of  inspection  for  improper 
purposes,  or  for  purposes  entirely  foreign  to  the  corporation^ 
but  the  statute  in  question  has  received  much  criticism. 

The  stock  ledger  is  usually  posted  from  the  transfer  book, 
though  it  may  be  posted  from  the  stubs  of  the  stock  certificate 
book;  and  its  balances  may  be  cheeked  from  time  to  time  by 
oomparison  with  the  number  of  shares  outstanding  as  shown 
by  Uie  open  stubs  of  the  stock  certificate  book.i< 

§  348.    Transfer  Book 

The  transfer  book  contains  not  only  a  record  of  transfers  of 
stock  of  the  particular  corporation,  but  also  the  actual  instru- 
ments of  assignment  by  which  these  transfers  were  effected.  It 
is  the  book  referred  to  by  the  usual  form  of  stock  certificate  in 
the  clause  reading  "transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, etc."i«  In  some  of  the  states  a  transfer  book  is  a  statutory 
requirement. 

The  transfer  book  is  found  in  two  general  forms.  As  usually 
kept  by  the  smaller  corporations,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  blank 
transfers  or  assignments  bound  in  book  form.  These  are  filled 
out  and  signed  by  the  owner  of  stock  or  his  duly  authorized 
attorney  when  the  actual  transfer  of  stock  disposed  of  by  him 
is  made  upon  the  books  of  the  company.  They  are  primarily 
designed  to  be  formal  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  stock.  They 
are  also  the  secretary's  authority  for  the  issuance  of  new  certifi- 
cates of  stock  to  the  assignee  in  place  of  the  old  certificates 
surrendered. 

A  different  form  of  transfer  book  is  used  by  the  larger  cor- 
porations where  the  number  of  transfers  is  too  great  to  permit 
of  the  convenient  use  of  the  form  already  described.  In  this 
book  but  one  line  is  required  for  eac^  transfer  of  stock,  the 
transferee  or  his  duly  authorized  attorney  signing  in  the  right- 
hand  column. 


•See  Book  IV.  Form  7t. 
vSee  Book  IV.  Form  8$. 
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Bjr  lefemce  to  tdle  asBgnment  on  die  bodt  erf  the  slod^ 
ccTtificate,^^  it  wiD  be  lecn  that  the  zsoffonatt  of  the  tnmsier 
book  is  fnt6aSkf  a  dnpGcatioD  of  that  on  the  back  of  the 
stock  certificate,  sa^re  that  the  power  of  attorney  to  tranter 
the  stock  on  the  books  of  the  corpoiaition  is  omitted  bom  the 
transfer  book.  As  the  cfailjr  e3Kcntcd  asftigmnnit  on  the  bock 
<rf  a  sonendered  stock  oertttcate  is  a  foil  and  soflkient  tian^^ 
of  the  actual  owner5hq>  of  the  stock  and  justifies  the  seoetary 
in  issuing  another  certificate  in  the  name  erf  the  assignee^  manjr 
of  the  smaller  corporations  never  keep  a  stock  transfer  book, 
relying  entirely  np(m  the  stock  certificate  bod^  with  its  stubs 
and  duly  assigned  and  canceled  certificates  for  tbe  record  and 
evidence  of  authorization  of  transfers. 

When  tbe  transfer  bod^  k  used,  its  assignment  forms  are 
signed  either  by  the  party  making  the  transfer  or  by  his  duly 
authorized  agent.  Should  the  transferrer  come  in  person — as 
he  has  the  right  to  do — and  sign  a  transfer  on  the  stock  transfer 
bocrf^,  there  is  no  legal  necessity  for  his  s^nature  to  the  assign- 
ment on  the  back  of  the  stock  certificate.  It  is,  however,  always 
customary  for  him  to  execute  the  assignment  on  the  back  of  the 
surrendered  stock  certificate  as  well. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  transferrer  makes  the  transfer  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation  in  person.  In  perhaps  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  merely  signs  in  blank  the  assignment 
on  the  back  of  the  certificate  and  turns  it  over  to  the  purchaser. 
The  name  of  the  attorney  to  make  the  transfer  is  then  inserted 
at  the  time  the  certificate  k  presented  for  transfer,  either  by  the 
party  by  whom  the  certificate  is  surrendered  or  by  the 
secretary,  who  usually  inserts  his  own  name  and  makes  the 
transfer. 

1349.    Ooring  the  Books 

In  all  the  larger  corporations  it  is  customary  to  dose  the 
stock  books  to  transfers  prior  to  both  elections  of  directors  and 

vSMBooklV.Pofnfi. 
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the  payment  of  dividends,"  for  a  period  of  from  2  to  40  days. 
This  is  done  to  enable  the  corporate  officers  to  make  an  accurate 
list  of  those  entitled  to  receive  notice  of  meetings  and  to  vote 
thereat  or  to  receive  dividends. 

In  a  number  of  states  the  statutes  expressly  authorize  the 
stock  books  to  be  so  closed  to  transfers.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  may  be  provided  for  in  the  charter  or  by-laws.  The 
precise  number  of  days  for  which  the  transfer  books  are  closed 
is  usually  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The  resolution  declaring  divi- 
dends usually  fixes  the  number  of  days  for  which  the  books  shall 
be  closed  before  the  dividend  day,  if  this  is  not  prescribed  by 
the  by-laws. 

In  some  cases  the  statutes  or  by-laws  merely  provide  that 
stock  shall  be  voted  by  the  owner  of  record,  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  company,  10,  20,  30,  or  40  days  before  an  election. 
This  wording  does  not  justify  closing  the  stock  books  and  refus- 
ing to  make  transfers.  In  such  case  transfers  are  made  without 
interruption,  but  the  secretary,  in  making  up  his  lists  of  stock- 
holders for  the  election,  ignores  transfers  made  after  the  fixed 
date. 

No  formality  attends  the  closing  of  the  stock  books  and 
usually  no  entry  thereof  is  made  upon  the  books,  the  secretary 
merely  refusing  to  transfer  certificates  presented  to  him  for 
that  purpose  during  the  prescribed  period.  The  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting  or  of  dividends  usually  sets  forth  the  days  for 
the  closing  and  reopening  of  the  transfer  books. 


»  Jones  V.  l>txe  Ha^te»  «tc,  R.  R.  Co..  S7  N.  Y.  196  Ci874). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

TRANSFER  OF  STOCK 

§  350.    Procedure  of  Transfer 

When  stock  is  to  be  transferred,  one  of  the  following  courses 
is  ordinarily  pursued : 

1.  The  certificate  is  assigned  in  blank  and  delivered  to  the 
transferee,  in  which  case  the  assignment  is  absolute^  and  the 
certificate  may  then  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  stock  it  represents  be  thereby  transferred  any  desired 
niunber  of  times  without  change  of  or  addition  to  the  assignment. 

2.  The  assignment  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  is  completed 
by  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  transferee  and  the  delivery 
of  the  certificate  to  the  transferee,  in  which  case  the  certificate 
must  be  surrendered  and  a  new  certificate  taken  out  by  the  trans^ 
feree  before  it  can  be  again  transferred. 

3.  The  assignor  completes  the  assignment  form  on  the  back 
of  the  certificate,  surrenders  the  certificate  to  the  secretary  of 
the  company,  and  secures  and  makes  delivery  of  a  new  certificate 
in  the  name  of  the  transferee. 

4.  The  certificate  is  delivered  to  the  transferee  without  in- 
dorsement, but  accompanied  by  an  instrument  of  assignment  or 
power  of  attorney  having  the  same  effect  as  the  indorsement 
upon  the  back  of  the  certificate. 

When  transfer  is  made  by  delivery  of  the  certificate  with  the 
name  of  the  transferee  inserted  in  the  assignment,  the  transfer 
is  not  made  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  until  the  assigned 
certificate  is  surrendered.  In  the  meantime  the  original  owner 
is  still  the  owner  of  record  and  will  therefore  be  held  should  any 


*  People  V.  Utah,  etc..' Mines  Co..  135  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  418  (1909);  Morris  v.  Hussoog, 
etc..  Co..  81  N.  J.  Bq.  356  (1913)- 
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Stockholders'  liabilities  arise,  although  as  between  the  immediate 
parties  the  transfer  is  complete,  and  the  transferrer  could  recover 
from  the  transferee  any  assessment  or  other  moneys  which  he 
might  be  compelled  to  pay  as  a  stockholder  of  record.  This 
objection,  when  the  stock  transferred  is  full-paid,  is  not  in  most 
states  material  in  the  case  of  ordinary  business  corporations; 
but  when  stock  of  banks,  trust  companies,  or  other  financial 
corporations  is  transferred,  or  when  stock  is  not  full-paid,  it  may 
be  material  and  even  vital. 

§  35Z.    Assignment  in  Blank 

When  transfer  is  made  by  assignment  in  blank,  and  the 
blank  has  been  filled  so  that  it  is  a  completed  assignment,  the 
transfer  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  is  not  made  until  the 
transferee  surrenders  the  assigned  certificate. 

In  practice  the  assignment  in  blank,  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience, is  employed  in  the  great  majority  of  stock  transfers. 

When  the  holder  of  a  certificate  assigned  in  blank  wishes  to 
perfect  his  title  and  make  himself  a  holder  of  record,  he  fills  in  his 
own  name  as  assignee  and  surrenders  the  certificate  to  the  secre- 
tary or  transfer  agent  for  transfer.  He  may  also,  if  he  sees  fit, 
fill  in  the  name  of  the  party  who  is  to  make  the  transfer  upon  the 
books  of  the  corporation,  though  this  is  usually  left  blank.  If 
the  signature  to  the  assignment  is  genuine  and  there  are  no  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  any  irregularity,  the  transfer  is  made  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  a  new  certificate  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
assignee.  If  the  name  of  the  attorney  to  make  the  transfer  is 
left  blank  in  the  assignment  of  the  surrendered  certificate,  the 
secretary  of  the  corporation  usually  fills  in  his  own  name  and 
then  completes  the  transfer,  thereby  avoiding  the  delay  that 
might  result  if  some  outside  party  were  designated  who  must 
come  in  and  sign  the  transfer  book  before  the  transfer  could  be 
duly  recorded. 

When  the  assignment  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  has  been 
completed  by  the  insertion  of  the  assignee's  name,  the  certificate 
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h  not  rmdihr  negotiable  and  is  almost  invariably  tnmed  in  and 
a  new  certificate  taken  oat.  If.  however,  conditioDS  make  it 
necessary  for  the  assignee  to  transfer  the  cerdJicate  originally 
assigned  to  him.  he  may  effect  the  transfer  by  means  of  a  seoond 
assignment — in  Uank  if  desired — ^written  on  the  back  of  the 
certilkate^  or  written  on  a  separate  sheet  and  attached  to  the 
certEftcate. 


§152*    Sji^  of  SteUMiUer  of  SecMd 

As  already  stated.  sto<±  assigned  by  indorscmeit  of  -the 
certificate,  whether  in  blank  or  cc«nplete.  still  stands  on  the 
books  of  the  corporation  in  the  ordinal  owner  s  name  until  the 
certificate  k  surrendered  and  the  proper  mtries  are  made  on  the 
stock  boc»ks  of  the  corporatioci.  Until  thcs  is  docfee  the  original 
owner  t>  ^^till  the  stockholder  of  record  and.  while  subject  to  any 
stockholders*  Eibflities  accraing  meanwhile,  has.  on  the  otiier 
hand,  a  legal  rig!:t  to  inote  and  to  receive  payment  of  any  divi> 
dec<&  decLired  even  tbxxgh  the  actual  sale  of  h^  stock  was  cocfr> 
sgrrrmated  mocths  before.*  Hk  right  to  vote  is  absofcite.  and 
after  its  exerc^e  cannot  in  any  way  be  overturned  or  qoestaanecL 
He>  rtai:  to  cSvidend?  is  qtialised.  as  the  cEv&iettife  beiocg^  tc  c^ 
icrjal  owTjer  of  the  stock.  Le..  the  person  pc«csBb?  tie  cnly 
jsJ^Tsed  stock  certifcare.  to  wtultsi  the  biuier  of  reccrf  inost 
jccocit.  Bfe  resp^^cr^Lity  as  to  iny  stockhcliiers'  IsiirCiry  k. 
as  to  tbe  corrvritioii.  ibgctnte.  bet  tor  any  soch  uaymgnis  ie 
ias^  recocrse  on 


Be5oce  oeirvertzg  tie  new  certrkate.  die  SBcretary  actdiii 
wMi  pcsaciJe.  twifre  tie  party  wtac  presented  the  ct#i  .wr  un?** 
5,"C  transcer — who  3siy  or  ^siy  mrc  be  the  afiianiBe — c?  -ggrn^  a 
r-COTC  therjrcr  en  the  st:±.  If  the  new  cerraciSf  5s  ieireicd 
b  V  TTiif^  :t  xj^y  be  reaijCir^i.  hi  which  case  the  sr^  hi  the  sGxi 
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certificate  book,  the  office  copy  of  the  letter  accompanying  the 
certificate,  and  the  returned  registry  receipt,  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  stub,  make  a  sufficient  record  of  the  transaction. 
Blank  receipts  are  sometimes  sent  with  the  certificates  in  such 
cases,  to  be  signed  by  the  recipient  and  returned,  and  these 
receipts  when  received  by  the  secretary  are  pasted  on  the  proper 
certificate  stubs. 

§  354«    Sale  of  Part  of  Holding 

Frequently  the  owner  of  stock  wishes  to  sell  or  transfer  only 
a  portion  of  the  stock  represented  by  a  certificate,  and  in  such 
case  the  assignment  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  may  be  filled 
out  according  to  the  facts.  For  instance,  if  Howard  Fielding 
owned  100  shares  of  stock,  all  included  in  a  single  certificate, 
and  wished  to  sell  20  shares  to  James  Wilton,  he  might  fill  out 
the  assignment  as  follows:  ''unto  James  Wilton  twenty  shares 
and  Howard  Fielding  eighty  shares,"  or  if  the  secretary  will 
accept  the  somewhat  informal  assignment,  it  might  be  merely 
filled  out  ''unto  James  Wilton  twenty  shares,"  it  following  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  if  only  20  shares  are  assigned,  the  balance 
of  the  stock  remains  with  the  assignor. 

The  owner  of  the  100  shares  then  brings  or  sends  in  his 
certificate  to  the  secretary  and  instructs  him  to  make  out  two 
new  certificates — one  for  20  shares  in  the  name  of  the  new  owner, 
the  other  for  80  shares  in  his  own  name.  The  secretary  makes 
the  proper  entries  on  the  stock  book,  cancels  the  old  certificates, 
issues  the  two  new  certificates  in  accordance  with  his  instructions, 
and  delivers  both — ^unless  he  has  express  instructions  from  the 
original  owner  to  the  contrary — to  this  original  owner  ^  who  then 
makes  delivery  of  the  20-share  certificate  at  his  convenienoe. 
The  secretary  must  be  governed  entirely  by  the  instructions  of 
the  assignor  in  delivering  new  certificates,  no  matter  in  whose 
name  these  certificates  may  be  issued,  as  they  are  still  in  fact 
the  property  of  the  original  owner. 

Another  and  usually  preferable  method  when  but  a  portion 
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of  the  Stock  represented  by  a  certificate  is  to  be  transferred,  is 
for  the  original  owner  to  have  the  new  certificates  issued  to  him- 
self. When  this  is  to  be  done,  he  fills  in  his  own  name  as  assignee, 
instructing  the  secretary  to  issue  new  certificates  for  the  proper 
number  of  shares.  In  the  case  instanced  he  would  have  two 
certificates  issued — one  for  20  shares  and  the  other  for  80  shares — 
in  his  own  name.  He  would  then  assign  the  20-share  certificate 
in  blank,  or  in  the  name  of  the  new  owner,  and  deliver  it  if  the 
transaction  is  concluded.  The  new  owner  may  then  bring  in 
and  surrender  this  assigned  certificate  and  take  out  a  new  certifi- 
cate in  his  own  name  at  his  convoiience. 

When  this  plan  is  followed,  even  should  the  sale  fail  after 
new  certificates  were  issued,  the  original  owner  still  has  the  stock 
standing  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  in  his  own  name  and 
both  certificates  made  out  to  him;  whereas  if  the  fiist  plan  had 
been  followed,  one  of  the  certificates  being  made  out  to  the 
proposed  purchaser,  part  of  his  stock  would  stand  on  the  books 
in  the  transferee's  name,  and  the  real  owner  must  either  secure 
the  assignment  of  this  other  ]>arty  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  or 
otherwise  be  put  to  much  trouble  to  get  the  certificate  back  into 
his  own  name. 

§  355.    Breaking  Up  a  Certificate 

When  a  certificate  is  surrendered  for  reissue  in  one  or  more 
certificates  in  the  original  owner's  name,  the  transfer  may  be 
entered  on  the  transfer  book  as  a  matter  of  record,  but  as  the 
owner's  stock  account  is  not  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
transaction,  it  should  not  be  posted  therefrom  to  the  stock  book. 
A  memorandum  of  the  facts  should  be  made  in  the  transfer  book 
and  on  the  stubs  of  the  certificates  involved  in  the  reissue,  and 
the  certificate  numbers  in  the  stock  book  must  be  corrected. 

§  356.    Duty  of  Officers  to  Ttinsfer  Stock 

The  secretary  or  officers  of  the  corporation  must  refuse  to 
transfer  or  reissue  stock  until  the  old  certificate  has  been  sur- 
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rendered  or  untfl  any  other  proper  requirements  have  been  com-' 
pKed  with.  When,  however,  all  proper  requirements  have  been 
met,  they  must  make  the  desired  transfer  or  reissue.*  The 
authenticity  of  the  signature  to  an  assignment  of  a  stock  certifi- 
cate must  be  satisfactorily  established  when  necessary.  In  the 
smaller  corporations  the  secretary  is  usually  familiar  with  the 
signatures  of  the  stockholders.  The  larger  corporations  some- 
times require  the  signatures  to  be  witnessed  or  guaranteed  by 
some  person  known  to  the  transfer  agent,  or  otherwise  that  they 
shall  be  formally  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  or  correctness  of  the  assign- 
ment or  as  to  the  title  of  the  party  presenting  the  certificate,  or 
as  to  any  other  material  matter,  the  secretary  has  the  right  to 
delay  the  transfer  for  a  reasonable  time  in  order  to  communicate 
with  the  former  holder  or  take  such  other  steps  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.  If  after  due  investigation  there  still  remains  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  transfer  or  the  ownership  of  the  certifi- 
cate, or  if  there  be  conflicting  claims,  the  secretary  may  properly 
decline  to  act  imtil  instructed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the 
board,  if  in  doubt,  may  decline  to  take  action  in  the  matter  until 
ordered  thereto  by  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 


*  Jones  V.  Terre  Hante,  etc..  R.  R.  Co.,  57  N.  Y.  ig6  (1874);  Robinson  v.  National  Bank 
of  New  Bene.  95  N.  Y.  637  (1884). 
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TRANSFER  OF  STOCK  (Continued) 

1 3S7'    1t$xutti  (4  Irt^MUj  Stock 

When  treasury  stock  is  donated  to,  or  otherwise  acquired 
)yy,  a  corporation ,  the  assignment  may  run  to  the  corporation 
direct,  as  "John  Marshall  Company";  to  its  treasurer,  as  "Treas- 
urer of  John  Marshall  Company";  or  to  a  trustee,  as  "John 
IL  McGowan,  Trustee  for  John  Marshall  Company."  The 
certificates  so  assigned  are  canceled  when  received  and  the 
proper  entries  arc  made  on  the  transfer  book  and  stock  ledger. 
When  such  stock  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  company  or  even  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  no  new  certificates  need  be  issued 
until  the  stock  is  sold,  the  fact  that  certificates  are  not  issued 
being  noted  on  the  stock  books.  When  a  sale  of  such  stock  is 
made,  the  new  certificates  are  made  out  direct  to  the  purchaser. 
Certificates  might  properly  be  issued  meanwhile  in  the  name  of 
the  company  or  to  the  treasurer  if  desired,  but  such  issue  is 
unniTCSSary  as  the  data  of  the  transfer  book,  the  entry  on  the 
stock  ledger,  and  the  canceled  certificates  are  quite  sufficient  to 
evidence  the  transaction.  It  is  obvious  that  the  reasons  that 
make  the  certificate  desirable  when  stock  is  held  by  an  individual, 
do  not  apply  when  a  corporation  holds  its  own  stock. 

When  treasury  stock  is  sold,  the  secretary  is  authorized  by 
due  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  to  issue  the  proper 
certificates.  Such  transfers  are  entered  on  the  stock  books  of 
the  a^rix)ration  as  in  case  of  any  other  transfer  of  stock. 
If  certificates  arc  not  issued  for  the  stock  w^hile  held  by  the  cor- 
poration, this  fact  should  be  noted  on  the  stock  books.  It  is  not 
ncccssar\-  to  issue  certificates  imtil  the  stock  is  sold. 
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§  358.    Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar 

A  transfer  agent,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
one  who  supervises  and  certifies  transfers  of  corporate  stock. 
The  extent  of  his  supervision  depends  upon  custom  or  upon  the 
particular  agreement. 

A  transfer  agent  usually  keeps  the  stock  certificate  book  in 
his  custody.  When  a  transfer  is  to  be  made,  the  certificate  of 
stock  duly  assigned  is  surrendered  to  the  transfer  agent,  who 
thereupon  cancels  the  surrendered  certificate,  attaches  it  to  its 
proper  stub,  and  issues  a  new  certificate  in  the  name  of  the  trans- 
feree. This  certificate  is  then  sent  to  the  proper  corporate 
o^cials  who  aflSx  their  signatures  and  the  corporate  seal — 
unless  the  seal  is  also  entrusted  to  the  transfer  agent — ^make  the 
proper  records  in  the  transfer  and  stock  books,  and  return  the 
signed,  or  signed  and  sealed,  certificate  to  the  transfer  agent. 
The  transfer  agent  thereupon  seals  the  certificate  if  not  already 
sealed,  indorses  it  in  evidence  of  its  due  issue,  delivers  it  to  the 
transferee,  and  the  transaction  is  closed. 

Occasionally  when  a  transfer  agent  is  employed,  the  stock 
certificate  book  is  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  corporation.  In 
such  case  when  a  certificate  is  presented  for  transfer,  it  is  canceled 
by  the  transfer  agent  and  turned  over  to  the  corporation  in 
exchange  for  a  new  certificate  issued  in  the  name  of  the  trans- 
feree. This  certificate  is  indorsed  by  the  transfer  agent  and 
delivered  to  its  owner.  When  the  stock  certificate  book  is  kept 
by  the  corporation,  the  transfer  agent  keeps  an  independent 
record  of  stock  certificates  issued  and  surrendered,  in  order  that 
the  regularity  of  any  particular  transfer  or  issue  may  be  readily 
and  definitely  ascertained. 

A  registrar  is  a  corporate  appointee  who  also  supervises  the 
transfer  of  corporate  stock  but  does  not  usually  carry  his  super- 
vision to  the  same  extent  as  does  the  transfer  agent,  his  fimction 
being  merely  to  register  stock  as  issued.  He  maintains  a  record 
of  all  stock  certificates  issued  and  of  the  surrender  and  reissue  of 
any  new  certificates  with  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  transfer. 
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If  an  issue  or  transfer  is  to  be  made,  the  registrar  passes  upon  the 
certificates  and  countersigns  them  if  they  are  correctly  issued. 
His  signature  is  evidence  of  due  issuance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  duties  of  the  transfer  agent  and  regis- 
trar are  distinct,  and  should  not  be  performed  by  a  single  person 
or  institution.  The  function  of  the  transfer  agent  is  to  insure 
the  proper  issue  of  stock.  The  function  of  the  registrar  is  to 
insure  the  regularity  of  issue  and  to  prevent  overissues.  The 
functions  of  the  two  somewhat  overlap,  as  the  transfer  agent 
would  not  permit  an  overissue  of  stock  nor  would  the  registrar 
sign  stock  improperly  issued. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  a  transfer  agent  and  registrar 
to  be  effective  must  be  discharged  by  persons  or  institutions  of 
the  highest  character  and  unquestioned  standing.  For  this 
reason  trust  companies  or  banks  are  usually  appointed. 

Speaking  generally,  the  employment  of  transfer  agents  and 
registrars  is  advisable  whenever  transfers  of  stock  are  likely  to 
be  numerous.  The  procedure  involved  is  simple  in  theory  but 
in  practice  involves  much  detailed  work.  Also  it  is  usually 
desirable  that  transfers  be  effected  rapidly  and  accurately.  The 
emplojrment  of  the  proper  transfer  agent  and  registrar,  or 
transfer  agent  alone,  relieves  the  corporate  officials  from  the 
detailed  work  and  responsibility  involved,  reduces  the  possibility 
of  fraud  or  error  in  the  issuance  of  stock  to  a  minimum,  and 
affords  a  general  safety  and  convenience  not  otherwise  secured. 
Stock  exchanges  require  that  the  securities  listed  by  them  shall 
be  issued  through  suitable  transfer  agents  and  registrars. 

§  359*    Lost  and  Stolen  Certificates 

A  stockholder,  so  shown  by  the  books  of  his  company,  is 
entitled  to  every  right  and  privilege  of  a  stockholder  without 
regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  certificate.^ 

When  certificates  are  lost,  the  owner  usually  desires  to  have 
new  certificates  issued,  not  in  order  to  secure  any  corporate 

1  National  Bank  v.  WatBontown  Bank,  X05  U.  S.  2x7.  339  (1881);  Binnln^iani  Natkinal 
Bank  v.  Roden.  97  Ala.  404  (189a);  Wheeler  v.  Millar,  90  N.  Y.  353  (x88a). 
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rights,  but  merely  to  have  his  interest  in  such  shape  that  he  may 
readily  sell,  pledge,  or  otherwise  use  his  stock.  Stockholders 
have  a  general  right  to  certificates'  and,  if  their  certificates  are 
lost,  to  have  them  replaced;  but  before  it  reissues  any  such 
certificates,  the  corporation  on  its  part  has  the  right  to  require 
reasonable  safeguards  for  its  own  protection.^  The  by-laws 
should  outline  the  proper  procedure,  which  must  conform  to  any 
statutory  requirements.* 

A  bond  of  indenmity  is  usually  and  properly  required  before 
a  lost  certificate  is  replaced,  as  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
missing  certificate  may  turn  up  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent 
purchaser  for  value,  who  might  have  cause  for  damages  against 
the  corporation  if  it  refused  to  recognize  his  rights.  It  is  but 
seldom  wise  to  reissue  lost  certificates  imless  such  bond  is  given. 
Only  the  absolute  and  irrecoverable  loss  of  a  certificate,  as  in 
case  of  its  unquestioned  destruction  by  fire,  would  justify  an 
unprotected  reissue. 

When  the  value  of  missing  certificates  is  considerable  and  the 
circumstances  are  doubtful,  it  is  sometimes  best  for  the  directors 
to  refuse  absolutely  to  replace  the  certificates  until  the  owner 
secures  an  order  from  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
When  this  is  done  the  directors  are  relieved  from  all  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  The  officers  of  the  company  should  never  take 
the  responsibility  of  reissuing  a  lost  or  stolen  certificate  of  stock 
without  express  authorization  from  the  board  of  directors. 
Should  they  do  so  and  the  missing  certificate  turn  up  in  such  a 
way  that  loss  is  involved,  they  would  be  responsible  to  the 
corporation. 

In  case  certificates  are  lost  or  stolen,  the  secretary  of  the 
company  or  its  transfer  agent  should  be  immediately  notified, 
and  such  other  steps  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  negotiation  of  the  missing  certificates.    When  lost  certifi- 


•BuflEfOo.  etc..  R.  R.  v.  Dudley.  14  N.  Y.  336.  347  (1856);  Fletcher  v.  McGill,  no  Ind. 
395  (1886). 

s  See  Book  IV,  Form  249;  also  Guilford  v.  W.  U.  Tel. Co..  43  Minn.  434  (1890);  Butler  v. 
den  Cove.  Statrcfa  Mfg.  Co..  x8  Hun  47  (z879)- 

« See  Book  IV,  Forms  65. 66. 
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cates  are  indonied  in  blank  and  are  presented  to  the  tzansfer 
officeis  of  the  coipoiation  bcioie  tfacae  offioak  have  beat  notmcd 
of  the  loss,  thef  may  make  the  transfer,  and  the  oorpocatioa  will 
not  be  liable  to  the  ownrr  if  the  uiumistances  weie  spcfa  as  to 
jostifjr  the  bdief  that  such  transfer  was  legolar  and  in  good  faith. 
If,  however,  the  proper  officials  have  been  warned  of  the  has, 
or  die  dicnmstances  were  such  as  to  pot  them  on  nodce,  tber 
conkl  not  safehr  make  sodi  transfer. 


In  states  wfaefe  the  common  law  prevails,  a  stock  certincate 
is  not  perfectly  negotiabie  as  are  notes,  drafts,  and  other  forms 
of  negotiable  paper,  bat  is  qoas-negotiabfe,  and  nsoalhr  an 
innocent  porcfaaser  for  valne  of  a  properly  indorsed  certificate  is 
protected.*  '^Excepting  in  cases  of  certificates  transferred  in 
UairiL  and  lost  or  stol^i  withoat  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  a  bona  Jide  pordiaser  is  protected  now  in  almost  every 
instance  where  he  wooM  be  protected  if  he  were  parchasing  a 
promissory  note  or  other  negotiable  instniment.**^ 

Thus  a  party  finding  or  stealing  certificates  of  stock,  even 
thon^  these  certificates  are  indorsed  in  blank,  takes  no  tide, 
nor  does  anyone  who  boys  the  lost  or  stolen  certificates  from 
him,  the  title  remaining  in  the  or^nal  owner.^  U,  however, 
a  lost  or  stolen  certificate  is  sorrendered  to  the  corporation  and 
a  new  certificate  received  in  its  place — as  m^t  readihr  be  the 
case  if  the  corporate  offidak  were  not  promptly  notified  of  the 
loss — any  pm chaser  in  good  faith  of  this  new  certificate  takes  a 
dear  title.  The  original  owner  has  then  lost  all  rights  in  the 
matter  save  that  of  bringing  suit  against  those  through  whose 
hands  the  certificate  passed  before  its  reissue  by  the  corporation. 

In  case  of  any  doabt  or  any  dispute  as  to  ownership  of  a 


•  KsoK  T.  Eden  Sf^aee  Gx,  14!  V.  Y.  441  'i«96  ;  Tnat  a  Sav.  Ox.  r.  Haeat  Laraber  Co^ 
Mow  447  (xSq3< 

•2  Cook  on  Corp..  |  4:6;  Real  Estitc  Tnist  Cow  r.  B^i  90  Md.  229    iSg^-;  Jarris  ▼. 
■huff  III  Beach  Co^  m*  -•'-  V.  6$J    lir^  -         _  „  .  •  -        « 

'  O'Herrno  ▼.  GraT.  iM  Bfajs.  S73    :*^  ;  Baaxabm  ^.  Hanaccad  TTTKvntcr  Co^  isS 
App.  DiT.  tX.  y.i  600  'I9U  :  Bantow  r.  Gty  Tn*  Gx,  J16  Mmk.  3J»   i^x^  - 
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certificate,  no  transfer  should  be  made  by  the  oorporation  until 
the  true  ownership  has  been  definitely  determined. 

1 361.    The  '^nifonn  Transfer  Act*" 

In  order  to  seciure  the  greatest  possible  security  to  purchasers 
of  stock,  and  to  facilitate  the  free  transfer  of  shares,  an  act  known 
as  the  "Uniform  Transfer  Act"  has  been,  adopted  withf  only 
slight  variations  in  form  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  and  a  number  of  other  states.  By  this 
act  certificates  of  stock  are  made  negotiable  instruments  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  law  governing  commercial  paper.  The  step 
is  really  not  a  radical  one,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  the  courts 
have  gone  far  in  cases  under  the  common  law  to  protect  bona 
fide  purchasers.  The  statutes,  of  course,  are  not  extra-terri- 
torial in  their  scope,  and  by  provisions  in  the  acts  themselves 
apply  only  to  certificates  issued  after  their  passage. 

§  362.    Pledges  of  Stock 

The  quasi-negotiability  of  stock,  and  in  many  states  its  full 
negotiability,  renders  its  use  as  a  pledge  or  collateral  security  a 
very  simple  matter,  effected  by  the  mere  indorsement  and  de- 
livery of  the  certificate.^  The  usual  procedure  is  for  the  pledger 
to  give  his  note  for  the  amount  secured,  the  note  reciting  the 
pledge  of  stock  and  the  terms  under  which  it  is  held.  These 
terms  usually  empower  the  pledgee  to  sell  the  collateral  without 
notice  to  the  pledger.  The  delivery  of  the  stock  as  secxuity  is, 
however,  the  essential  feature  constituting  the  pledge  without 
any  written  contract,'  which  is  necessary  only  as  a  record  and 
proof  of  the  transaction. 

The  pledgee  may  or  may  not,  at  his  option,  have  the  pledged 
stock  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  to  his  own 


•  Cbristiaa  t.  Atlaattfc  ft  N.  C  R.  R..  133  U.  S.  233  <i89o);  Seymour  ▼.  Hndee.  54  F«i- 
563  (1893);  Atldoaon  etoLr.  Poster.  134  HI-  472  (1890). 

•  MMmT  T.  Aricftnsma  NatioaaJ  Bank,  93  Fed.  Rep.  603. 607  <i899):  Spreckds  ▼.  Nevada 


Rep.  563  (1893);  Atldoson  <f  of.  t.  Poster.  134  HI.  472  (1890), 

•  Mmmar  ▼•  Aricansaa  NatioaaJ  Bank,  93  Fed.  Rep.  60^, 
Bank,  izj  Gal.  27a  <x896};  Brick  ▼.  Brick.  98  U.  S.  514  (1878) 
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name.io  li  transferred,  the  word  "pledgee''  should  follow  the 
name  of  the  owner  on  the  new  certificates  of  stock  or  otherwise 
the  phrase  "as  collateral  security"  should  appear  on  the  certif- 
icates so  as  to  characterize  definitely  the  nature  of  the  pledgee's 
holding.  A  memorandum  of  the  facts  should  also  appear  in  the 
stock  ledger  against  the  entry  in  both  pledgee's  and  pledger's 
accounts."  Such  entries,  if  showing  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  relieve  the  pledgee  of  any  corporate  liabilities  in- 
volved in  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  stock."  In  some  states 
the  pledgee  is  expressly  relieved  from  these  liabilities  by  statute." 
When  stock  is  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  company  to  the 
pledgee,  the  voting  right,  as  a  general  rule  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  follows  the  stock."  In  some 
states,  however,  as  in  New  York,  the  owner  of  the  stock  may 
demand  and  receive  a  proxy  from  the  pledgee  upon  paying  any 
necessary  expenses.  In  other  states,  as  New  Jersey,  if  it  appears 
on  the  transfer  books  that  such  stock  has  been  transferred  only 
as  a  pledge,  the  owner  retains  the  right  to  vote  thereon.  Statutes 
protecting  the  voting  rights  of  pledgers  are  found  in  many  states. 
When  stock  is  pledged,  the  pledgee  is  entitled  to  receive  any 
dividends  declared  meanwhile,  and  if  the  stock  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  pledgee,  or  if  the  company  has  been  properly  notified 
that  the  stock  is  held  in  pledge,  they  must  be  paid  to  him."  In 
the  absence  of  notice  or  transfer,  as  the  pledger  remains  the 
owner  of  record  of  the  pledged  stock,  dividends  are  properly  paid 
to  him,  and  the  pledger  and  pledgee  must  then  settle  the  owner- 
ship of  the  dividends  between  themselves.  On  the  termination 
of  the  pledge,  the  pledgee  must  account  for  any  dividends 
received  by  him. 

»  Day  V.  Holmes,  103  Mass.  306  (i860);  PHdibiirg  Savings  Bank  v.  Toney,  Z34  Mass. 
339  (1883);  Anderson  v.  Philadelphia  Warehouse  Co.,  11  x  U.  S.  479  (1884). 

u  2  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  466. 

»  Pauly  V.  State  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  165  U.  S.  606  (1897);  Tourtclot  v.  Stolteben.  101  Fed. 
Rep.  36a  (1900). 

u  Barre  National  Bank  v.  Hingfaam  Manuf.  Co.,  la?  Mass.  563  (1879):  Buisess  v.  SeUg- 

107  U.  S.  ao  (1882). 


iwealth  V.  Dalsell,  zsa  Pa.  St.  ai?  (1893);  Rs  Argus  Printing  Co.,  i  N.  Dalcota 
Sox);  s.  c,  la  L.  R.  A.  781.  ana  note. 
*  Fairbanks  v.  Merchants  National  Bank,  13a  lU.  xao  (x 869):  Guarantee  Co.  ▼.  Bast 


434  (x8ox);  s.  c,  la  L.  R.  A.  781.  and  note. 

u  Fairbanks  v.  Merchants  National  owi«.,  i^«  *u.  x«v  \iooy;i  vru«»uM^  v>o 
Rome  Co.,  96  Ga.  51Z  (189S);  Nat.  Bank  ▼.  Bquitable  Trust  Co..  aa7  Fed.  536  (i9is)< 
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§  363.    Rights  of  Pledgee  on  Default 

Upon  default  in  payment  of  the  amount  it  secures,  the 
pledgee  has  the  right  to  sell  pledged  stock.  If  the  note  or  other 
memorandum  of  the  pledge  contains  no  agreement  or  provision 
for  such  sale,  the  pledgee  must  give  the  pledger  due  notice  of 
his  intention  to  sell  the  stock,  and  thereupon  may  sell  the  stock 
at  public  sale  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  his  debt. 
Notice  must  be  given  the  pledger  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
sale  and  such  notice  must  specify  the  time  and  place  of  sale, 
both  of  which  must  also  be  reasonable.  Two  days'  notice  has 
on  occasion  been  held  sufficient,"  and  four  days'  notice  when  the 
parties  lived  in  diflFerent  towns." 

When  notice  of  time  and  place  is  waived  by  express  terms  of 
the  pledger's  agreement,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  pledgee  may 
sell  at  any  time  after  default.  The  sale  must  be  by  public 
auction  unless  otherwise  agreed,  must  be  in  good  faith,  and  an 
endeavor  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  fair  price.  The  pledgee 
himself  may  not  bid  the  stock  in,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
If  he  does,  the  pledger  may  have  the  sale  set  aside.  In  many  of 
the  states  the  whole  matter  of  the  pledge  of  stock  and  its  sale  is 
regulated  by  statute. 

At  any  time  before  sale  the  pledger  may  pay  the  debt  and 
all  interest  and  any  reasonable  expense  involved  in  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  sale  and  claim  his  stock.  This  stock  need  not 
be  the  particular  shares  pledged  but  merely  an  equal  amount  of 
the  same  stock. 

§  364.    Restrictions  on  Transfers 

Every  stockholder  whose  stock  is  paid  for  in  full  is  entitled 
to  transfer  his  stock  freely.  Even  where  the  stockholders  have 
entered  into  a  contract  to  restrain  the  alienation  of  stock  or  have 
enacted  by-laws  for  the  same  purpose,  the  courts  have  usually 
set  the  restraining  provisions  aside  as  being  contrary  to  public 


^  Edwards  on  Bailments,  i  285. 

o  Gtainzboig  v.  Downs  Co.,  i6s  Mass.  467  (ZS96). 
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policy."  Charter  provisions  restricting  the  transfer  of  stocks 
have,  however,  been  held  valid.*® 

In  some  states  the  statutes  prescribe  specifically  that  stock 
subscribed  but  not  fully  paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  sub- 
scription agreement  is  not  transferable  save  with  the  consent  of 
the  corporation.  Elsewhere  charter  or  by-law  provisions  may  give 
the  corporation  the  right  to  refuse  to  register  transfers  of  unpaid 
stock.»»  In  the  absence  of  such  provision,  the  right  of  transfer 
is  absolute  and  may  be  enforced  against  the  corporation." 

At  times  the  restriction  of  stock  transfers  becomes  desirable 
and  various  plans  have  been  attempted  to  effect  this  end.  The 
courts,  however,  defend  this  right  so  strictly  that  its  legal  waiver 
is  difficult.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  method,  when  all  the 
parties  are  in  agreement,  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  restraint 
is  to  form  a  voting  trust  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  All  the 
stock — or  all  the  stock  entering  into  the  agreement — ^is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  voting  trustees  appointed  under  the  terms  of  the 
voting  trust  agreement  and  is  held  by  them,  withdrawn  from 
sale,  for  the  period  of  the  trust.  Such  arrangements  are  effectual 
and  are  upheld  by  the  courts  in  most  states  if  they  do  not  extend 
for  an  unreasonable  period."  In  some  states  they  are  expressly 
permitted  by  the  statutes  under  restrictions  as  to  the  term  of 
their  duration. 

§  365.    lien  of  Corporation 

At  common  law  a  corporation  has  no  lien  upon  its  shares  for 
debts  due  to  it  from  its  stockholders.  The  authority  for  any 
lien  which  the  corporation  may  have  must,  therefore,  be  found 
in  the  statutes,  its  charter,  or  its  by-laws.»    Where  the  lien  is 

n  JohsKm  v.  Laflin.  103  U.  S.  800,  803  (1880);  Qumer  v.  Marblehead,  etc..  Co..  xo  Matt. 


n  jobsKm  V.  Laflitt.  103  U.  S.  800,  803  (1880);  gurner  v.  MarUe&ead,  etc..  l;o..  xo  Matt. 
476  (1813)  I  Morria  ▼.  Htuaong  Dyeing  Mac&ne  Co.,  81  N.  J.  Bq.  256  (1913)*  Steele  v.  Farmers', 
etc  TeleDhone  Aaui..  148  Pac.  Kan.  66x  (19x5);  Kretxer  ▼.  Cole  Bioc..  etc..  Co..  181  &  W. 
Mo.    1066  (X9x6). 

1*  Loagytar  ▼.  Hanlman.  2x9  Mass.  405  (1914)* 

*•  Barrett  v.  King.  181  Mass.  476  (190a).  ^ 

M  Craig  T.  UtmaoL  L.  &  W.  Co..  1x3  Cal.  7  (1896);  Kinnan  .▼.  Solfivan  Countr  Ctubp 


a6  App.  DiT.  (N.  Y.)  213  (1898). 

«  See  Ch.  LVI.  ''Voting  Trusts";  also  Brown  v.  Britton.  41  App.  DiT.  (N.  Y.)  57  (1899); 
Williams  v.  Montgomery.  148  N.  Y.  519  (1896);  Hey  v.  Dolphin.  92  Hon  (N.  Y.)  230  (x895)- 

»  2  Cook  on  Corp..  I  saa;  DriscoU  v.  Weit  B.  4  C  M.  Co^  59  N.  Y.  06  (1874). 
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given  by  statute  or  charter,  the  lien  is  enfordble  against  the 
stock  into  whosoever  hands  it  may  come  irrespective  of  whether 
the  assignee  has  any  actual  knowledge  of  the  statute  or  charter 
provision.^  Where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  a  lien 
by  provision  in  the  by-laws,  it  has  generally  been  held  that  the 
stock  is  not  bound  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee  who  took  without 
notice,  '*  actual  or  constructive,  of  the  lien  provision. 

In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  other  states  which  have  adopted  the  law  regulating  the 
transfer  of  stock,  known  as  the  "Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act," 
there  can  be  no  lien  or  restriction  upon  the  transfer  of  shares  by 
virtue  of  a  by-law  or  otherwise,  unless  the  right  of  the  corporation 
to  such  lien  or  restriction  is  stated  on  the  certificate  of  stock. 


M  Curtioe  v.  Bank,  no  Fed.  830  (1901);  United,  ete..  Co.  v.  Winston.  «tc..  Co.,  104  Fed. 
947  (1912). 

»  Driscoll  V.  West  B.  &  C.  M.  Co.,  59  N.  Y.  96  (1874):  Baaken'  Trust  Co.  v.  McOoy. 
IS9  S.  W.  (Ark.)  205  (X9I3)« 
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i3i66u    ReffaaakOitf  of  Cccpontifltt  as  to ' 

It  is  the  daty  of  the  aHpoiation  to  lecoid  all  lawful  trans- 
lets;  and  if  it  icfnscs,  the  lecoid  maj  be  compelled  by  reoocnsc 
to  the  courts,!  or  the  coqxwation  may  be  held  Kafale  in  damages^* 
If  there  is  doabt  as  to  the  identity  at  the  transferee  or  the 
anthenticity  of  the  tiansiener's  signatme,  the  coipoatiQn  maqr 
reqniie  proper  piocrf  thenof ,  and  in  cases  where  two  parties 
daim  the  ownershq>  oi  stoc^  or  where  the  corporation  has  been 
notified  not  to  rq;ister  a  transfer,  the  corporation  may,  if  there 
is  any  real  uncertainty  or  reas<m  therefor,  decline  to  make  any 
recmd  on  the  corporate  Ixm^  until  the  matter  has  been  settkd 
by  the  courts.' 

The  corporation  is  reqponsiUe  if  its  offidak  reotml  a  fcHged 
transfer.^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  corporate  officials  to  know  the 
stockhcMers'  signatures,  or  otherwise  to  secure  evidence  of  their 
authenticity  before  making  a  transfer.  For  this  purpose  they 
may  require  the  personal  attendance  of  the  transferrer  or  dear 
proof  that  his  signature  is  genuine. 

In  case  stock  certificates  indorsed  in  blank  are  lost  or  stolen, 
the  corporation  is  not  liabk  for  recdving  the  certificates  and 
transferring  the  stod^  represented  thereby,  if  the  drcumstances 
are  not  suspicious  and  the  transfer  is  made  before  notice  of  the 
theft  or  loss  is  received  by  the  corporation.* 


iKdl  Bfbrte  TrMt  Co.  ▼.  Bed.  90  Md.  »9  (ii99  ;  Rice  ▼.  RnrtHHIpr  rf  A,  134  K.  Y. 
174  (ites). 

*&e  ▼,  ComflMrdal  Bmak  at  Bay  Otj,  119  Mkfa.  44S  rit99);  Rahton  ▼.  Bttak of  C^i- 
ionm,  iia  CaL  Jot   (1896);  Comsicfoal  Bank,  etc  t.  Kortnght,  22  Wcod  (X.  Y.)  34m 

•  Td.  Co.  ▼.  DvvcDport.  97  U.  S.  369  fi87«):  Athol  Savuin  Bank  t.  Bamett,  aoQ  Umm. 
4to  (1909);  Ampuo  Mnmm  Co.  ▼.  Fideiitr  Trast  Co^  is  N.  J.  Eq.  555.  559  (i909)> 

•Cvhamn  ▼.  Tfaaycr. etc  Cow,  76  N.  Y.  365  (i879);  Cfaica«D  Ediaoa  Co.  t.  Pay.  164  DL 


^^  ^!%&]dtM»  T.  North  AnKriea  IfiiriflB  Co..  4  Ificb.  46«  U^ 
96  U.  &  199  (lt77X 
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§367.    Duties  of  Oflkers  as  taTtaafifefs 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  the  custodians  of  its  stock- 
books,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  all  transfers  of  shares  are 
properly  made,  either  by  the  stockholders  themselves  or  persons 
having  authority  from  them.  If,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  cer- 
tificate for  transfer,  they  are  at  all  doubtful  of  the  identity  of  the 
party  offering  it  with  its  owner,  or  if  not  satisfied  of  the  genuineness 
of  a  power  of  attorney  produced,  they  can  require  the  identity  of 
the  party  in  the  one  case,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  in 
the  other,  to  be  satisfactorily  established  before  allowing  the 
transfer  to  be  made.  In  either  case  they  must  act  upon  their  own 
responsibility.* 

The  record  of  any  proper  txansfer,  if  refused,  may  be  com- 
pelled by  either  transfeiTer  or  transferee. 

§368.    Who  May  Transfer  Stock 

Any  person  of  full  age  who  has  not  been  adjudged  incompe- 
tent, may  transfer  stock  standing  in  his  own  name.  AU  who 
are  duly  authorized  to  represent  others,  as  attorneys,  trustees, 
guardians,  executors,  and  administrators,  may  transfer  stock 
belonging  to  these  others  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  authority  so  to  do.  Stock  belonging  to  minors  and  others 
incompetent  to  contract  may  be  transferred  only  by  their  legally 
appointed  and  authorized  representatives. 

The  holder  of  unpaid  stock,  i.e«,  stock  upon  which  the  sub- 
scription or  purchase  price  has  not  been  fully  paid,  may  as  a 
rule  transfer  his  stock  without  restriction,  but  in  some  states 
by  statute  provision  such  transfer  is  prohibited  or  may  be  made 
only  by  consent  of  the  corporation. 

§  369.    To  Whom  Stock  May  Be  Transferred 

'.  There  are  but  few  restrictions  as  to  the  transferees  of  stock. 
A  corporation  may,  if  its  officials  see  fit,  refuse  to  transfer  stock 
to  anyone  not  competent  to  asstune  the  obligations  of  a  stock- 
holder, such  as  a  minor  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind.    Also  a 

•  Td.  Co.  T.  DaTcnport.  97  U.  8.  369  (ift78)< 
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ooqx>Tation  when  in  a  failing  OMiditicHi  may  refuse  to  transfer 
stock  to  an  irreqxuisible  transferee.'  Beyond  these  few  excep- 
tions, stock  may  be  transferred  freely  and  in  the  absence  of 
fraud  the  transfer  is  vafid  and  must  be  recorded  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

§  370.    liability  Involired  in  Tnmsfers 

The  liability  of  unpaid  stodc  is  enforced  in  every  state. 
Full-paid  stoA,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  no  liability  to  the 
corporation  or  its  creditors  whatsoever,  save  in  the  case  of 
finanrial  institutions — on  the  stock  of  which- a  further  liability 
is  usually  imposed — and  in  those  states  in  which  by  eiq>ress 
statutory  provision  liabilities  are  inqxised  or  assessments  are 
permitted  on  stock  even  though  full-paid. 

In  those  few  states  where  liabilities  do  or  may  exist  on  full- 
paid  stock,  and  transfers  of  such  stoc^  are  made  between  parties 
competent  to  contract,  any  liabilities  accruing  before  the  trans- 
fer remain  with  the  tiansferrv,  but  any  liabilities  accruing 
thereafter  pass  to  the  transferee. 

The  liabilities  of  unpaid  stock  are  affected  by  statute  pro- 
visions in  a  number  of  states,  but  otherwise  are  subject  to  the 
general  rules  that  the  transferrer  is  liable  for  any  calls  or  assess- 
ments already  made  and  which  are  still  unpaid,'  but  the  trans- 
feree is  liable  for  the  amount  that  has  not  yet  been  called. 

An  exception  to  this  general  rule  obtains  when  a  transfer 
has  been  made  but  has  not  been  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation.  In  such  case  the  transferrer  is  stili  the  owner  of 
record  and  is  therefore  still  liable  for  any  amounts  unpaid  on 
his  transferred  stock  and,  if  calls  are  made  before  the  transfer 
is  recorded,  must  pay  them.  He  may  collect  these  paymoits^ 
if  he  can,  from  the  transf^ee. 

Another  exceptkin  to  the  general  rule  is  found  wbea  the 
coiporation  has  wrongfuUy  issued  stock  certificates  marked 


»  a  Cook  or  C/TT-.  II  395.  39^  ^.  „ 

/Google 
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"Full^)aid/*  in  which  case  any  bona  fide  purchaser  of  such  cer- 
tificates without  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  stock 
takes  it  free  from  liability  to  the  corporation  and  to  corporate 
creditors  in  case  the  corporation  becomes  insolvent. »  This  is 
also  true  when  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  takes  over  stock  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  it  is  full-paid.  In 
any  such  case,  so  far  as  the  transferee  is  concerned,  the  stock  is 
held  to  be  full-paid  and  the  corporation  or  its  creditors  camiot 
hold  him  liable. 

§  371.    Specific  Transfer  Liabilities 

In  the  following  cases  the  rule  as  to  the  liabilities  involved 
in  transfers  of  stock  is  as  set  forth. 

A  married  woman  may  take  stock  in  her  own  name,  in 
practically  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  take  therewith  every 
right  and  responsibility  of  ownership.*  0 

A  minor  may  receive  a  transfer  of  stock  and  the  corporation 
may  record  it  if  the  corporate  officials  see  fit,  but  as  the  minor 
may  at  will  repudiate  the  whole  transaction,  the  transferrer 
remains  liable.**  The  same  rule  holds  as  to  a  transfer  to  a  per- 
son known  to  be  insolvent,  the  transferrer  not  being  relieved 
from  liability.12 

A  transfer  to  an  agent,  attorney,  trustee,  guardian,  adminis- 
trator, or  executor  in  his  own  name,  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  capacity  in  which  he  acts,  as  "James  H.  McLane,  Agent," 
renders  him  personally  liable  on  the  stock  so  held,"  except 
where  expressly  exempted  by  statute.**  The  same  is  true  where 
a  transfer  is  made  to  the  treasurer  of  a  corporation  in  his  own 
name,  as  "Henry  James,  Treasurer."** 


•  Rochester,  etc..  Co.  v.  Roe.  7  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  366  (18^);  Sprague  v.  NatlotuU  Bank, 
173  HL  i^  (189S}:  43  L.  R.  A.  606. 

*•  z  Cook  on  Corp..  1 1  350,  396. 

»  Po(rt«T  V.  Chas,  75  Fed.  Rep.  797  (1896);  Poster  v.  Wilson,  75  Fed.  Rep.  797  (1896). 

"Bowden  v.  Johnson,  107  U.  S.  251  (1883);  Rochester,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Raymond,  158  N.  Y. 
S76  (iteo). 

"Wadsworth  v.  Laurie,  164  Dl.  42  (1896);  Winston  v.  Dorset  Pipe,  etc.,  Co..  129  lU. 
64  (1889). 

M  Daris  ▼.  Essex  Baptist  Society,  44  Cono.  583  (1877);  Lucas  v.  Coe,  86  Fed.  Rep.  97a 
(1898). 

^  a  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  734,  and  notes. 
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A  transfer  to  two  persons,  as  "George  Howard  and  John 
Mackel/'  makes  them  tenants  in  common  and  each  may  be  held 
for  one-half  of  any  liability  on  such  stock  and  both  must  join 
in  a  transfer."  A  transfer  to  a  firm,  however,  as  "Howard  & 
Mackel,"  does  not  have  this  effect  but  creates  a  partnership 
holding  and  a  partnership  liability.^^ 

A  transfer  to  an  existing  corporation  authorized  to  hold 
stock,  as  "The  Strathmore  Scale  Company,"  renders  the  as- 
signee corporation  liable  as  is  an  individual  on  the  stock  traxis- 
ferred.  A  transfer  to  *a  membership  corporation  or  unorganized 
'  association,  as  "Grace  Methodist  Church"  or  the  "Brookljm 
Decorators'  Union,"  is  of  doubtful  legality,  and,  if  the  matter 
of  liability  is  of  importance,  should  not  be  recorded  by  the 
corporation  until  the  right  of  the  body  to  hold  stock  has  been 
proved.  If  not  authorized  to  hold  stock,  it  cannot  assume  the 
liabilities  of  a  stockholder. 

A  transfer  to  a  dummy  stockholder,  as  in  case  of  transfer 
to  any  other  agent,  renders  the  dummy  liable  if  he  has  prc^rty 
sufficient  to  make  the  liability  effective."  The  party  for  whom 
the  dxmmiy  is  acting  is,  however,  likewise  liable  as  an  undisclosed 
principal."  A  transfer  to  a  pledgee  in  his  own  name  without 
qualification  renders  him  liable.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  if 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  is  shown  by  its  form,  as  "Howard 
Fielding,  Pledgee."" 

§  372.    Form  of  Transfer 

A  general  form  of  assignment  for  stock  is  alwas^s  printed  or 
engraved  upon  the  back  of  each  stock  certificate.  If  there  were 
any  reason  therefor,  stock  might  with  equal  effect  be  transferred 
by  means  of  a  separate  assignment  written  or  printed  and 


u  MarkeU  ▼.  Ray.  75  Minn.  13S  (1898). 

V  Barton  Natiooal  Bank  etaLv.  Atkina  tt  al.,  7a  Vt.  33  (xSgo). 
"  Dunn  V.  Howe,  107  Fed.  Rep.  849  (190X). 

»  Pauly  ▼.  State. etc.,  Co..  16^  U.  S.  606  (1897):  ^^^^^  v.  Stevens.  7  Fed.  Gas.  177  (1879). 
*  Robinson  v.  Southern  National  Bank.  180  U.  S.  29s  (i90i)t  Pauly  v.  Sute  L4>an  ft 
Trust  Ca,  165  U.  a  606  (1897). 
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attached  to  its  certificate.  In  such  case  the  certificate  should 
be  more  fully  described  and  identified  than  is  the  case  in  the 
usual  form  of  assignment. 

The  signature  to  the  assignment  of  a  stock  certificate  must 
correspond  exactly  with  the  name  on  the  face  of  the  certificate, 
and  should  be  witnessed.  If  the  signature  of  the  transferrer  is 
entirely  imknown  to  the  transfer  oflScer  or  agent,  it  should  be 
guaranteed  by  some  responsible  party  or  be  acknowledged  before 
a  notary  public. 

If  the  party  signing  a  transfer  of  stock  acts  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity,  a  description  of  the  capacity  in  whidi  he  signs 
should  be  added  to  the  signature,  as  "Howard  Fielding,  Trustee 
for  Jane  Hathaway."  If  a  certificate,  issued  in  her  maiden 
name,  is  to  be  transferred  by  a  married  woman,  the  signature 
should  be  in  the  following  form:  "(Mrs.)  Alice  H.  Walker, 
formerly  Alice  H.  Ainsley."  Occasionally  a  married  woman 
holding  stock  in  her  maiden  nam6  wishes  it  transferred  to  the 
name  acquired  by  marriage.  In  such  case  the  signature  to  the 
assignment  is  similar  to  that  just  given  and  the  blank  for  the 
name  of  the  transferee  is  filled  in  as  follows:  "(Mrs.)  Alice  H. 
Walker." 

The  name  of  the  transferee  should  be  written  in  the  proper 
blank  of  the  assignment  form  without  abbreviation,  complimen- 
tary title,  or  suflSx,  though  where  the  transferee  is  a  woman, 
the  designation  "(Miss)"  or  "(Mrs.),"  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
frequently  and  properly  placed  before  the  name. 

When  a  transfer  of  stock  is  to  be  received  by  an  agent,  it 
should  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  unless  the 
agent  is  willing  to  assume  any  statutory  liability  on  the  stock 
transferred.  When  stock  is  transferred  by  an  agent  or  one  act- 
ing for  another,  the  name  of  the  principal  should  be  appended 
to  the  assignment  followed  by  the  agent's  name  and  a  statement 
of  the  capacity  in  which  he  signs;  thus,  "Frank  H.  McClelland 
by  Howard  James,  Attorney." 
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§  373,    Tiansfers  to  and  by  Agents 

Any  person  competent  to  contract  and  wishing  to  transfer 
stock,  may  transfer  stock  or  receive  the  transfer  of  stock  through 
an  agent.  In  case  of  transfer,  the  agent  or  attorney  in  fact 
should  present  the  certificate  to  be  transferred,  accompanied  by 
his  power  of  attorney  or  a  duly  acknowledged  copy  thereof, 
which  should  be  left  on  file  with  the  transfer  agent  or  officer  of 
the  corporation.  Express  authority  to  transfer  stock  should  be 
given  by  the  power  of  attorney  and,  if  necessary,  evidence 
should  be  furnished  that  the  signature  to  the  power  is  genuine, 
that  the  instrument  is  still  in  force,  and  that  the  party  present- 
ing it  id  the  party  named  therein-^* 

In  case  of  transfer  by  an  agent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  require  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  agent's  authority. 
Otherwise  in  case  of  a  fraudulent  transfer  the  corporation  is 
liable."  The  corporation  is  also  liable  if,  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  it  recognizes  a  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  minor, 
an  insane  person,  or  anyone  else  unable  to  contract.^ 

In  case  of  transfers  of  stock  to  an  agent,  the  certificates,  as 
stated,  should  be  issued  in  the  principal's  name,  the  agent 
merely  receiving  the  certificates  and  receipting  therefor  for 
account  of  his  principal. 

If  a  certificate  is  indorsed  in  blank  and  entrusted  to  an 
agent,  and  the  agent  assigns  the  stock  fraudulently,  the  stock- 
holder has  no  recourse  save  against  the  agent,  as  his  own  act 
made  it  possible  for  his  agent  to  perpetrate  the  fraud.**  The 
rule  is  different,  however,  if  the  agent  transfers  the  stock 
directly  into  his  own  name.  In  such  case,  if  the  corporation 
knew  of  the  agency,  it  is  liable  ,**  and  the  original  owner  will 
not  be  estopped  from  reclaiming  the  stock. 


n  Tel.  Co.  v.  Davenport,  97  U.  S.  369  (1878);  Bayard  v.  Parmcrt*,  etc..  Bank.  52  Pa.  St. 
33>  (1866). 

»  Tafft  V.  Presidio,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co..  84  Cal.  131  (1890);  Tel.  Co.  v.  Davenport.  97  V.  S.  369 

«*Chew  &  Goldtiborough  v.  Bank  04  Baltiaiore.  14  Md.  399  (1859). 
M  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  Appeal.  86  Pa.  St.  80  (1878);  Elliott  v.  Miller  &  Co.,  158  Fed.   68  (1908). 
i ,      m  Tafft  V.  Presidio,  etc..  R.  R.  Co.,  84  Cal.  131  (1890). 
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§  374.    Transfers  to  and  by  Executors  and  Adniiaistrators 

Before  a  transfer  of  stock  by  an  executor  or  administrator 
is  allowed,  a  certified  copy  of  the  appointment  of  the  party  act- 
ing should  be  filed  with  the  corporation  or  transfer  agent.  Or 
in  case  there  is  a  will,  a  certified  copy  of  tliis  instrument  should 
be  presented  for  inspection  or  filed  with  the  secretary^*  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  corporations  are 
chargeable  with  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  will.^^  Such 
executor  or  administrator  may  transfer  the  stock  directly  from 
the  deceased  party  to  a  purchaser,  or  may  transfer  the  stock 
to  his  own  name  as  administrator  or  executor ,»«  or  may  pledge 
the  stock  if  this  be  necessary.  The  corporation  should  not, 
however,  permit  him  to  transfer  the  stock  to  his  individual 
name.'*  When  there  are  two  or  more  executors  of  an  estate, 
one  alone  may  not  transfer  stock;  all  must  join.»« 

Corporate  officials  recording  transfers  of  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators with  knowledge  that  a  fraud  or  breach  of  official 
duty  is  involved  therein,  are  liable  to  the  estate.  An  adminis- 
trator or  executor  cannot  compel  the  transfer  of  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  when  the  corporation  is  domiciled  in  another 
state.  A  purchaser  of  stock  from  such  an  administrator  or 
executor  can,  however,  compel  the  corporation  to  recognize  his 
right  of  property  in  the  purchased  stock  and  to  issue  to  him 
new  certificates. 

When  a  trust  discharged  by  an  executor  continues  for  a  long 
period,  the  executor  becomes  in  fact  a  trustee  and  his  transfers 
then  become  subject  to  the  rules  governing  trustees."  The 
corporation  must  then  refuse  the  transfer  of  stock  unless  the 
executor  brings  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  right  to  make  such 
transfer. 


«  See  a  Wills.  Estates  and  Trusts  by  T.  Conynffton  ei  al.,  pp.  539. 540. 

v' Wooten  v.  Railroad,  128  N.  C.  119  (1901);  Marbury.  Trustee  v.  Ehlen,  72  Md.  ao6 
(X890). 

"London.  Paris  &  Am.  Bank  v.  Aronstein,  1x7  Fed.  Rep.  601  (1902). 

*  I  Cook  on  Corp..  I  329;  London.  Paris  &  Am.  Bank  v.  Aronstein,  217  Fed.  Rep.  601 
(1902):  Chester  Co..  etc.,  Co.  v.  Securities  Co.,  165  App.  Div.  (N.  YJ  3*9  (1914)- 

>•  Bohlen's  Estate.  75  Pa.  St.  304  (1874);  Tunis  v.  Pass.  R.  R.  C9.,  149  Pa.  St.  70  (1892); 
10  Cyc,  p.  594.  ^  ^ 

"  Peck  V.  Bank,  16  R.  L  7x0  (1890);  2  Cook  on  Corp.,  I  398. 
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§  375.    Tiansfefs  to  and  by  Trustees 

The  corporate  officials  must  refuse  the  transfers  of  a  trustee 
unless  his  authority  is  clearly  established.  His  appointment 
must  be  in  writing  and  expressly  authorize  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  stock.  If  such  instnunent  exists  in  due  form,  duly  certified, 
the  trustee  may  compel  transfers  by  the  corporation  when  the 
certificates  of  stock  are  duly  assigned  by  him  in  his  representative 
capacity.^ 

The  corporation  is  responsible  if  it  permits  any  transfer  by 
a  trustee  not  authorized  by  the  trust  instrument.^  If  there  is 
more  than  one  trustee,  all  must  sign  the  transfer.^  Trustees 
appointed  by  court  should  show  a  copy  of  the  court  appointment. 

Before  stock  is  purchased  from  a  trustee — ^provided  the  cer- 
tificates of  stock  indicate  that  he  is  a  trustee — the  purchaser 
should  ascertain  whether  the  trustee  is  authorized  to  make  the 
sale.««  "A  certificate  for  shares  of  stock  running  to  'A.  B., 
Trustee/  or  to  'A.  B.  in  trust/  without  disclosing  the  names 
of  the  beneficiaries  or  the  particulars  of  the  trust,  is  notice  to 
a  purchaser  of  shares  that  'A«  B.'  does  not  hold  them  in  his  own 
right,  but  as  a  trustee."" 

When  transfers  are  made  to  a  trustee,  his  representative 
capacity  should  be  clearly  indicated  by  reference  in  the  certifi- 
cate to  the  will  or  other  instrument  under  which  the  trusteeship 
was  created,*^  and  the  name  of  the  beneficiary  should  be  men- 
tioned when  possible;  thus,  "John  Hayden,  Trustee  for  Howard 
Waller  under  the  will  of  Horace  Waller." 

§  376.    Transfers  to  and  by  Minors 

A  corporation  may  refuse  to  transfer  stock  to  a  minor  as  he 
is  incapable  of  assuming  the  obligations  of  a  stockholder.** 

■  Bird  V.  Chicago,  etc..  R.  R..  137  Masi.  428  (18S4).  ^    .  ..,.     « 

"  Marbury.  Trustee,  v.  Bhien  tt  at.,  72  Md.  206  (1890);  Geyaer-Manon  Gold-Min.  Co.  ▼. 
Stark.  106  Fed.  Rep.  558  dooi).  ^  ^^-^t^« 

••  Bohlen's  Estotc,  75  Pa.  St.  304. 3"  (1874);  Oliver  v.  Governor  ft  Co..  86  L.  T.  Rep.  148 
(190a).  ^ 

» First  National  Bank  v.  National  Broadwmy  Bank.  156  N.  Y.  459  (iSqS);  Shaw  t. 
spencer  et  al.,  too  Mass.  382  (1868). 

»  Gerard  v.  McCormick.  130  N.  Y.  a6i  (1891). 

"  Geyser-Marfon  Gold-Min.  Co.  v.  Stark.  106  Fed.  Rep.  S58  (1901). 

»  a  Cook  on  Corp..  I  396, 
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In  case  such  a  transfer  is  made,  the  liability  of  the  transferrer 
as  a  stockholder  of  the  corporation  continues  until  the  minor 
becomes  of  age  and  ratifies  the  transfer.**  Mmors  may  receive 
and  hold  stock  in  their  own  names  but  cannot  transfer  stock 
so  held.  Assignments  should  therefore  be  made  to  their  guar- 
dians in  the  following  form:  "Alfred  Carr  (minor)  under  guar- 
dianship of  Henry  B.  Boerum." 

A  minor  is  himself  unable  to  make  a  legal  transfer  of  stock 
even  though  the  stock  is  held  in  his  name,  and  the  corporation 
renders  itself  liable  for  any  resulting  damages  if  it  records  such 
transfer.  The  only  legal  method  of  transferring  a  minor's  stock 
is  therefore  by  assignment  executed  by  a  duly  appointed  guar- 
dian.<o 

§  377.    Transfers  to  and  by  Guardians 

Certificates  for  stock  owned  by  minors  or  other  persons  not 
competent  to  contract  should  properly  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  trustee  or  guardian  of  such  person.  In  most  states  parties 
not  competent  to  contract  cannot  transfer  stock,  and  therefore 
all  transfers  of  stock  belonging  to  such  persons  must  be  made 
by  their  legally  appointed  trustees  or  guardians. 

Usually  the  statutes  require  the  guardian  of  a  minor  to  be 
specially  authorized  by  order  of  a  proper  court  before  he  may 
sell  stock  belonging  to  his  ward,  and  the  corporation  cannot 
safely  record  a  transfer  of  a  minor's  stock  though  made  by  his 
guardian  until  it  ascertains  the  existence  of  such  authority.^ 
The  guardian  should  therefore  secure  proper  authority  and  file 
a  certified  copy  thereof  with  the  secretary  of  the  corporation 
before  or  at  the  time  the  transfer  is  made. 

When  no  statutes  regulate  the  sale  of  stock  by  guardians,  a 
guardian  may  freely  transfer  stock  without  any  special  court 
authorization,^  though  in  this  case  it  is  safer  for  him  to, obtain 

»  Foster  v.  Wflaon  et  al.,  75  Fed.  Rep.  797  (1896). 

«  Smith  ▼.  Baker.  42  Hun  (N.  Y.)  504  (1886) ;  White  v.  New  Bedford,  etc.,  Coip.,  178 
Maas.  30  (190X). 

^  Atkinson  v.  Atkinson.  00  Mass.*  15  (1864) ;  O'Herron  v.  Gtmy.  168  Mass.  573  (1897). 
*"     u,  1x2  U.S 


«  Lamar  v.  Mkoa,  1x2  U.  S.  452  (1884). 
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authority  from  the  cotirt  as  a  measure  of  self-protection.    A 
guardian  has  no  authority  to  pledge  stock.« 

§  378.    Transfers  to  and  by  Corporaticms 

Under  the  common  law,  one  corporation  cannot  hold  stock 
in  another.4*  In  a  number  of  states,  however,  corporations  are 
by  statute  expressly  authorized  to  hold  stock  of  other  corpora- 
tions, or  may  be  so  authorized  by  inclusion  of  the  power  in  their 
charters.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  general  rule  has 
been  relaxed,  and  it  may  now  be  said  in  general  that  a  corpora- 
tion may  become  a  stockholder  in  another  corporation  wherever 
the  stock  is  acquired  in  pursuance  of  a  legitimate  purpose  of 
its  creation.**  Hence  an  investment  company,  an  insurance 
company,  a  trust  company,  and  others  of  similar  character, 
may  properly  invest  in  and  hold  the  stock  of  other  corporations. 
Also  corporations  may  acquire  stock  by  foreclosure  proceedings 
or  may  take  it  in  order  to  escape  loss,  as  for  instance,  in  settle- 
ment of  a  debt."  Also  corporations  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
present  day,  which  are  expressly  authorized  to  hold  stock  in 
other  corporations  and  have  been  organized  for  this  purpose.*' 

In  all  cases  where  the  corporation  properly  holds  stock,  it 

has  all  the  rights  of  a  stockholder  as  to  such  stock,  including  the 

right  to  receive  dividends  and  to  have  its  representatives  vote 

and,  when  duly  elected,  act  as  directors  or  officers  of  the  cor- 

'  poration  by  which  the  stock  was  issued.*^ 

As  a  nile  a  corporation  may  buy  its  own  stock  with  its  sur- 
plus profits,  if  not  prohibited  by  statute  and  if  all  its  stock- 
holders acquiesce.**  It  may  not,  however^  do  so  except  from 
surplus  profits — unless  expressly  authorized  thereto  by  statute — 

"O'Herron  v.  Gray,  168  Mass.  S73  (i897). 

**  People  V.  Chicago  Gas  Trust  Co..  130  111.  a68  (1889);  De  La  Vergiie  Co.  v.  Gennaa 
Savings  Inst..  X75  U.  S.  40  (1899). 

«*  Booth  V.  Robinson.  55  Md.  419  (x88o);  Layoff  v.  A.  French  Spring  Co.*  149  Pb.  St. 
308  (i8oa>. 

«•  Robotham  v.  Prudential  Ins.  Co.,  S3  Atl.  Rep.  (N.  J.)  843  (1903). 

«'  See  Ch.  LVII.  "Holding  Companies." 

«  Camden,  etc..  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Elkins.  37  N.  J.  Bq.  373  (1883);  Rogen  ▼.  Nashville,  etc.. 
Ry.  Co..  9X  Fed.  Rep.  299  (1898) :  Windmuller  v.  Standard  Distilling,  etc..  Co..  X14  Fed.  Rep. 
491  (1902);  Oelbermann  v.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co..  77  Hun  332  (1894). 

M  See  I  Cook  on  Corp.,  1 311;  Lowe  v.  Pioneer  Threshing  Co..  70  Fed.  Rep.  646  (1895). 
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since  such  procedure  impairs  and  practically  amounts  to  an 
illegal  reduction  of  its  capital  stock.s<» 

Transfers  of  stock  held  by  associations,  societies,  or  cor- 
porations must  be  made  under  the  corporate  seal  by  the  duly 
authorized  officers,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  properly 
certified  copy  of  the  resolution  or  by-law  authorizing  the  trans- 
fer. The  certificate  of  authority  should  include  a  designation 
and  statement  of  the  due  election  of  the  officers  who  are  to  act. 
Occasionally  transfer  agents  or  officers  require  an  exemplified 
copy  of  the  minutes  or  by-laws  of  the  organization  before  they 
will  register  such  a  transfer. 

When  stock  is  acquired  by  an  association  or  society  not 
incorporated,  it  is  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

§  379*    When  Stock  of  Another  Corporation  Is  Acquired 

When  stock  of  another  corporation  is  acquired  by  a  cor- 
poration authorized  to  hold  such  stock,  the  assignment  may 
run  direct  to  the  corporation  or  to  its  treasurer  or  to  a  trustee 
for  the  corporation,  though  if  the  stock  actually  and  unreservedly 
belongs  to  the  corporation,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  held  in  the  corporate  name.  The  certificates  for  such  stock, 
assigned  in  blank  or  assigned  direct  to  the  corporation — or  the 
treasurer  or  a  trustee  if  desired — are  turned  over  to  the  treas- 
urer or  other  designated  officer  of  the  transferee  corporation, 
who  presents  the  certificates  for  reissue,  the  new  certificates 
being  taken  in  the  name  of  the  transferee  as  indicated  by  the 
completed  assignments  on  the  back  of  the  certificates. 

§  380.    When  Stock  of  Another  Corporation  Is  Sold 

When  stock  of  another  corporation  is  held  in  the  corporate 
name  and  is  to  be  transferred,  the  corporate  signature  is  affixed 
to  the  assignment  by  the  duly  authorized  officer  or  officers  of 
the  assigning  corporation.  The  corporation  which  issued  the 
stock,  before  registering  the  transfer  on  its  books,  may  and 

M  McGill  V.  Underwood,  161  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  30. 3a  (iQU)* 
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should  require  proper  evidence  that  these  officers  were  properly 
empowered  to  afl&x  the  corporate  signature.  This  proof  is  best 
supplied  in  the  form  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  whereby 
the  transfer  of  the  stock  was  authorized. 

The  procedure  is  much  the  same  where  stock  is  held  in  the 
name  of  the  treasurer  or  a  trustee  for  the  corporation,  save  as 
to  the  signature  to  the  assignment. 

§  381.    Transfers  to  and  by  Partnerships 

A  partnership  may  deal  in  stock  as  freely  as  may  individuals, 
and  if  it  is  a  trading  partnership,  i.e.,  a  partnership  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  buying,  selling,  or  manufacturing,^  any  member 
of  the  firm  may  sign  the  partnership  name  to  a  transfer  of  stock 
if  this  stock  is  held  in  the  firm  name.'> 

The  signatures  of  the  individual  partners  to  the  assignment 
are  not  necessary,  the  firm  name  aflSxed  by  one  of  the  partners 
being  legally  sufficient.  The  corporation  may  require  evidence, 
when  necessary,  of  the  assigning  partner's  membership  in  the 
firm. 

If  stock  is  issued  to  the  partners  as  individuals,  as  "To  John 
Gray  and  Henry  H.  Harriman,"  they  are  tenants  in  common 
and  both  the  individuals  named  must  join  in  any  transfer.  The 
same  is  true  when  the  stock  ils  held  in  the  firm  name  if  the 
partnership  is  not  a  trading  partnership.  Thus,  if  stock  is  held 
by  a  professional  firm,  even  though  in  the  firm  name,  the  part- 
ners must  sign  their  individual  names  to  the  transfer.  In  the 
absence  of  objection,  any  partner  may  vote  on  stock  held  in 
the  firm  name,  but  in  case  of  disagreement  the  stock  cannot  be 
voted." 

One  joint  owner  cannot  sell  or  vote  stock  standing  in  the 
names  of  two  or  more  if  the  other  objects,  but  each  name  must 
be  signed  to  its  assignment  or  to  a  proxy,  m 


»  Lee  V.  Bank.  45  Kftn.  8  (i8op);  11  L.  R.  A.  ajS- 

*  Comstock  V.  Buchanan,  57  Barb.  127  (1864). 

•  Matter  of  Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  36  How.  Pr.  iii  (1865). 
« Tunis  V.  R.  R.  Co.,  149  Pa.  St.  70  (189a);  ■.  c,  15  L.  1 
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§  38a.    Summaiy  of  Rules  Regulating  Ttansfers 

The  following  rules  regulating  transfers  of  stock  are  those 
Tecognized  by  the  trust  companies  of  New  York  City  and  are 
given  here  as  a  very  clear,  concise  summary  of  the  general  laws 
governing  the  subject. 

1.  The  assignment  of  a  certificate  should  be  executed  by 
the  stockholder  personally  or  by  duly  authorized  attorney.  In 
the  latter  case  the  assigned  certificate  should  be  presented  to 
the  transfer  officials  accompanied  by  the  power  of  attorney 
under  which  the  party  acts,  and  the  original  or  a  notarial  copy 
of  this  pK)wer  should  be  left  on  file.  Authority  to  transfer  stock 
should  appear  in  the  power  of  attorney  and,  if  necessary,  the 
authenticity  of  the  signature  and  the  fact  that  the  instrument 
is  still  in  force  must  be  proved. 

2.  The  signature  must  be  witnessed  and  must  correspond 
with  the  name  as  written  on  the  face  of  the  certificate.  Signa- 
tures xmknown  to  the  transfer  agent  should  be  guaranteed  by 
some  bank  official  or  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public. 

3.  The  name  and  full  post-office  address  of  the  transferee 
should  be  given  in  full  without  abbreviation  of  any  kind.  The 
space  for  the  name  of  the  attorney  should  be  left  blank.  (The 
address  of  the  transferee  is  not  entered  in  the  assignment  form 
but  may  be  noted  on  the  certificate  or  be  furnished  on  a  slip 
attached  to  the  certificate.) 

4.  The  full  first  name  of  the  transferee  should  be  given. 
If  the  transferee  is  a  woman,  the  prefix  "Mrs."  or  "Miss"  should 
be  used.    No  other  prefixes  and  no  suffixes  should  be  used. 

5.  In  transferring  to  a  married  woman,  use  her  full  Christian 
name — ^not  that  of  her  husband. 

6.  In  case  a  new  certificate  is  required  because  of  change  of 
name  by  marriage,  the  old  certificate  should  be  signed  "(Mrs.) 
Henrietta  F.  Bowen,  formerly  (Miss)  Henrietta  F.  Francisco," 
while  in  the  space  for  the  name  of  transferee  should  be  placed 
the  name  "(Mrs.)  Henrietta  F.  Bowen." 

7.  Agents,  attorneys,  executors,  administrators,  guardians, 
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or  trustees  should  not  transfer  stock  to  themselves  directly,  i.e., 
as  individuals. 

8.  Transfers  to  a  minor  should  give  the  guardian's  name; 
thus,  "Frederick  McAUison  (a  minor)  under  guardianship  of 
John  J.  McCall."  Transfers  to  minors  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  Transfers  from  a  minor  can  be  made  only  by  a  guar- 
dian appointed  by  the  proper  court,  who  must  exhibit  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  appointment. 

Q.  A  transfer  by  an  administrator  must  be  within  his  au- 
thority as  evidenced  by  a  copy  of  his  appointment  certified  by 
the  proper  probate  authorities. 

10.  A  transfer  by  an  executor  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  will  and  appo  ntment,  both  certified  by  the  probate 
authorities.    The  will  is  returned  after  inspection. 

11.  Transfers  should  not  be  made  to  a  trustee,  agent,  or 
attorney  who  is  not  appointed  by  an  instrument  in  writing. 
If  properly  appointed,  the  transfer  must  describe  the  trust  by 
reference  to  the  will  or  other  instnunent  creating  it. 

12.  In  transfers  by  trustees — when  more  than  one — all  must 
sign  and  the  transfer  must  be  accompanied  by  a  properly  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  instrument  which  authorizes  the  trustees  to 
sell  or  transfer  such  stock. 

13.  In  transferring  to  a  society  or  institution,  evidence 
should  be  required,  if  necessary,  that  it  ha,s  power  to  hold  and 
transfer  stock. 

14.  Transfers  by  associations,  societies,  or  corporations  must 
be  executed  by  duly  authorized  officers  under  seal  of  the  organi-> 
zation,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  the 
authorizing  resolution  or  by-law. 

The  regulations  also  prescribe  generally  that  prompt  notice 
of  any  change  of  address  of  a  stockholder,  stating  the  company 
in  which  the  stock  is  held,  should  be  sent  to  the  transfer  agent 
for  record,  and  that  lost  certificates  should  be  reported  to  the 
transfer  agent  as  soon  as  the  loss  is  discovered,  with  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  missing  certificate. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

STOCK  TRANSFER  TAXES;  CORPORATE  TAXES 

Stock  Transfer  Taxes 

§  383.    State  Laws 

New  York  State  was  the  first  state  to  impose  a  stock  transfer 
tax,i  and  has  been  followed  by  Pennsylvania^  and  Massachusetts.* 
In  the  three  states  the  acts  imposing  the  tax  and  the  regulations 
for  their  enforcement  are  substantially  uniform.  Under  each 
act  transfers  of  stock  of  all  domestic  corporations  and  of  all 
foreign  corporations  having  transfer  agencies  within  the  state  are 
taxable  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  on  each  $100  of  par  value  or 
fraction  thereof.  Many  corporations  of  other  states  have 
transfer  oflSces  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  For  this 
reason  and  for  the  further  reason  that  other  states  may  be  ex- 
pected to  adopt  similar  legislation,  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to 
summarize  the  laws  and  regulations  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  stock  transfer. 

§  384.    Duties  and  Penalties 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  or  other  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  charge  of  the  stock  certificate  book,  to  see  in  each  in- 
stance, before  issuing  a  new  certificate,  that  all  requirements  of 
law  have  been  complied  with.  In  the  case  of  the  stamp  transfer 
tax,  this  requires  that  he  see  that  the  proper  stamps  have  been 
affixed  and  canceled  and  that  a  record  of  transfers  be  kept  in  such 
form  as  the  law  requires.  In  the  case  of  the  inheritance  tax,  the 
requirements  differ  under  the  statutes  of  the  different  states;  the 

t  N.  Y.  U  1005.  Ch.  241. 
—      '   tof  Ju 
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most  usual  provision  forbidding  the  transfer  until  the  inheritance 
tax  has  been  paid  or  a  waiver  obtained  from  the  state  official 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  tax.  The  corporation  is  in 
all  cases  made  liable  to  a  penalty  if  the  reqmrements  of  the  law 
are  not  complied  with. 

f  385.    General  Rulings  as  to  the  State  Tax 

Practically  identical  sets  of  rulings  governing  the  collection 
of  the  tax  have  been  adopted  in  each  state.  These  rulings  are 
in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  The  statute  does  not  apply  to  the  original  issue  of  stock. 

2.  The  transfer  to  and  from  voting  trustees  is  taxable,  also 
the  transfer  of  voting  trust  certificates. 

3.  The  mere  surrender  of  a  certificate  of  stock  for  reissue  in 
smaller  denominations  is  not  taxable;  but  if  reissued  in  part  to 
the  original  owner  and  in  part  to  a  third  party,  it  is-  taxable  to 
the  extent  of  the  transfer  to  the  third  party. 

4.  Likewise  the  mere  surrender  of  a  certificate  of  stock  held 
by  a  deceased  person  for  issuance  in  the  name  of  his  executor  or 
administrator  is  not  taxable;  but  all  transfers  made  by  the 
latter,  whether  to  trustees,  legatees,  or  other  persons,  are  taxable. 

S-  While  the  law  has  no  extra-territorial  operation,  neverthe- 
less where  it  appears  that  the  transfer  of  the  stock  on  the  cor- 
porate books  within  the  state  is  essential  to  render  the  transfer 
effectual,  it  subjects  it  to  a  tax  although  in  all  other  respects 
made  without  the  state. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  making  or  effectuating  the 
sale  or  transfer  to  pay  the  required  tax  by  procuring,  affixing, 
and  canceling  the  stamps,  except  that  where  a  sale  or  transfer 
is  shown  only  by  the  books  of  the  corporation,  the  person  making 
the  sale  must  secure,  and  the  corporation  affix,  the  stamps  to  its 
books  and  cancel  them. 

7.  Where  the  sale  or  transfer  is  effected  by  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  a  certificate,  the  stamp  must  be  placed  upon  the  sur- 
rendered certificate. 
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8.  Under  no  circumstances  may  a  stamp  erroneously  at- 
tached to  a  certificate  or  memorandimi  be  removed. 

Other  rulings  dealing  with  the  form  of  records  to  be  kept  and 
like  matters  vary  slightly  in  each  state. 

§  386.    Federal  Stamp  Law^ 

The  federal  law  imposes  on  ah  original  issue  a  stamp  tax  of 
5  cents  on  each  $100  of  par  value;  and  on  all  sales  agreements  to 
sell,  or  memoranda  of  sales,  or  deliveries  of,  or  transfer  of  title 
to,  shares  or  certificates  of  stock  a  stamp  tax  of  cents  on  each 
$100  of  par  value  or  fraction  thereof.  This  applies  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  law  as  to  shares  without  par  value  reads  as  follows  as 
to  original  issues: 

Provided,  That  where  a  certificate  is  issued  without  face  value, 
the  tax  shall  be  5  cents  per  share,  unless  the  actual  value  is  in  excess 
of  $iooper  share,  in  which  case  the  tax  shall  be  5  cents  on  each  $zoo 
of  actual  value  or  fraction  thereof,  or  imless  the  actual  value  is  less 
than  $100  per  share,  in  which  case  the  tax  shall  be  i  cent  on  each 
$20  of  actual  value,  or  fraction  thereof. 

And  as  to  transfers: 

.  .  .  where  such  shares  are  without  par  or  face  value,  the  tax 
shall  be  2  cents  on  the  transfer  or  sale  or  agreement  to  sell  on  each 
share. 

If  a  single  $25  certificate  of  par- value  stock  were  issued,  the 
stamp  tax  on  its  original  issue  would  be  5  cents,  the  transfer 
stamp  on  any  later  sale  or  transfer  would  be  2  cents.  If  the  par 
value  of  the  share  were  $175,  it  would  require  10  cents  on  original 
issue  and  4  cents  on  a  transfer.  If  the  certificate  were  for  eight 
shares  aggregating  $200,  the  tax  would  be  10  cents  on  original 
issue  and  4  cents  on  a  transfer. 

In  the  case  of  no-par-value  shares  each  certificate  would 


^Revenue  Act  of  1921.  Title  XI.  Sec.  1 107.  Schedule  A,  "Stamp  Taxes." 
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reqtf^e  s  cento  in  itaiiq>f  for  cadi  ori^oal  issue,  nnfess  the 
a/^tual  value  of  each  sh^e  were  orer  $ioo,  in  wUch  case  on 
^/rifpnal  iMHie  5  cents  would  be  required  for  each  $100  or  fraction 
iherer/f  ^  r/r  unleM  the  actual  value  of  each  sliare  were  less  than 
$toOf  in  which  case  the  tax  would  be  i  cent  on  each  $20  of  actual 
value  (^  fraction  thereof.  That  is,  a  certificate  representing 
tUhi^dr-Vdlue  shares  of  the  actual  value  of  $520  would  require 
)0  cent*  in  stamps,  while  one  of  the  vdue  of  $25  would  require 
2  cents. 

For  transfers  of  no-par-value  shares  a  uniform  rate  of  2 
cents  on  each  share  is  imposed. 

'Ilie  stam[>s  representing  the  tax  imposed  shall  be  attached 
to  the  stock  books  and  not  to  the  certificates  issued. 

I  387.    Penalties  under  Federal  Stamp  Law 

Anyone  liable  to  pay  the  federal  stamp  tax  on  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  cai)ital  stock,  who  makes  any  sale  or  delivery  of  stock 
without  the  proper  stamps  being  affixed,,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Corporate  Taxes* 
{388.    Capital  Stock  (ExcUe)  Tax 

It  is  provided  in  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1921  that: 

I.  Every  domcBtic  corporation  shall  pay  annually  a  special 
cxcIhc  tax  with  respect  to  carrying  on  or  doing  business,  equivalent 
to  $1  for  each  Sx.ooo  of  so  much  of  the  fair  average  value  of  its 
capital  utock  for  the  preceding  year  ending  June  30  as  is  in  excess 
of  $5,000.  In  estimating  the  value  of  capital  stock  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  shall  be  included;  .  .  . 

a.  Kvery  foreign  corporation  shall  pay  annually  a  special  excise 
tax  with  respect  to  carr>'ing  on  or  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  equivalent  to  Si  for  each  $1,000  of  the  average  amount  of 
cai^tal  emi>loyed  in  the  transaction  of  its  business  in  the  United 
Statet  during  the  preceding  year  ending  June  thirtieth. 

,..    •  ^  M^w^ft^w^^^y  o«  IncwM  Tta  Proc    (i^aa) ;  atoo  ScUgm*n*»  Bwiys  on  Tkution. 
OK»,VtVU,  VHl. 
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This  tax  applies  to  all  corporations  carrying  on  business  for 
profit,  and  not  to  the  enumerated  corporations  exempt  from 
paying  an  income  tax.  It  applies  to  all  corporations  and  also 
to  all  associations  for  profit,  and  having  a  capital  stock  divided 
into  shares 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  tax  is  not  on  the  par  value,  but  on 
the  "fair  average  value."  To  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  estimate  the  fair  average  value,  in  cases 
of  possible  undervaluation,  corporations  are  required  to  file 
three  exhibits: 

A.  Condensed  balance  sheet. 

B.  Quotations  or  outside  sales  prices  for  past  year. 

C.  The  annual  income  for  a  period  of  five  preceding  years. 

It  is  expected  that  the  return  should  give  as  the  fair  average 
value  the  greatest  value  shown  by  any  of  the  exhibits.  This 
return  must  be  filed  during  July  of  each  year  and  is  an  excise  tax 
to  be  paid  in  advance  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  for  the 
year  to  come. 

The  failure  to  make  return  in  July  to  the  Conmiissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  unless  good  reason  is  shown,  may  add 
25%  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  If  a  false  or  fraudulent  return 
is  made,  the  Commissioner  shall  add  50%  to  the  amount. 

§  389.    Income  Tax 

All  business  and  manufacturing  and  public  utility  corpora- 
tions in  business  for  profit  are  subject  to  the  income  tax  levied 
by  the  general  government.  Under  the  law  as  amended  in  192 1, 
each  corporation  shaU  pay  a  tax  of  10%  of  the  net  income  subject 
to  tax  for  1921,  and  12^%  for  1922  and  thereafter.  In  addition 
to  this,  each  corporation  up  to  January  i,  1922,  was  subject  to 
the  excess  profits  tax  which  is  considered  in  the  next  section. 

Every  corporation  shall  make  a  return  before  March  15  of 
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each  year,  itemizing  its  gross  income  and  the  allowable  deduc- 
tions and  credits.  Corporations  whose  annual  net  income  is 
below  the  $2,000  exemption  are  nevertheless  required  to  make 
returns. 

The  blanks  for  returns  are  furnished  by  the  collector  in  each 
revenue  district.  To  make  out  the  return  for  a  corporation 
of  any  size  is  a  task  requiring  no  small  measure  of  legal  and 
accounting  skill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  effect  of  the  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes  has  been  to  develop  a  new  professional  man, 
the  tax  expert.  It  has  also  developed  many  pretenders,  who 
assume  a  skill  in  evading  taxes  that  they  do  not  possess.  Tax 
returns  should  be  honest  returns,  but  every  man  is  entitled  to 
every  exemption  the  law  allows  and  also  to  shape  his  business 
so  as  to  reduce  his  tax  liability  to  the  minimum. 

§  390.    Excess  Profits  Tax 

Behind  the  excess  profits  tax  was  the  idea  that  those  corpora- 
tions that  earned  excessive  profits  should  also  pay  taxes  in 
larger  measure.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  to  be  computed  and 
deducted  from  corporate  income  before  the  normal  tax  is  com- 
puted. 

Corporations  having  net  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  excess  profits  taxes. 

To  find  the  income  subject  to  the  excess  profits  tax,  the  net 
income  is  taken  before  the  credits  allowed  for  the  income  tax 
are  deducted,  and  from  this  is  deducted: 

1.  $3,000,  a  specific  deduction. 

2.  8%  of  the  invested  capital. 

The  rate  of  the  excess  profits  tax  is  20%  of  the  amount  of 
the  net  income  in  excess  of  the  two  deductions  "and  not  in 
excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  invested  capital,  and  40  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  invested  capital." 

This  tax  ceases  with  the  year  192 1,  i.e.,  is  applicable  to  192 1 
income  but  not  to  income  arising  in  1922. 
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§  391.    Local  Property  Taxes 

In  every  state  the  taxes  on  all  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, affect  property  in  corporate  possession,  exactly  as  they 
affect  the  property  of  individuals  or  firms.  A  foreign  corpora- 
tion doing  business  in  a  state  must  pay  taxes  on  any  property 
held  for  its  purposes. 

Each  state  has  its  own  system  of  reporting  property  for  tax- 
ation and  assessing  taxes,  and  corporations  have  only  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  local  system  and  comply  with  the  requirements. 
It  may  be  necessary  also  to  pay  both  dty  and  county  taxes. 

In  those  states  where  a  license  is  required  for  some  or  all 
businesses  before  commencing  operations,  a  corporation  must 
comply  with  the  law.  In  New  York  business  corporations 
paying  a  state  income  tax  are  exempt  from  the  local  tax  on 
personal  property. 

§  39a.    State  Franchise  Taxes 

Franchise  or  licen3e  taxes  are  annual  payments  required  to 
be  made  by  corporations,  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  under 
the  corporate  form  in  the  particular  state.  In  Michigan  and  a 
few  other  states  there  are  no  franchise  taxes. 

This  kind  of  taxation  varies  greatly  in  amount.  In  Penn- 
sylvania it  is  K  of  1%  on  actual  values.  In  New  York  it  took 
the  form  of  a  stock  tax  imposed  in  a  complex  plan  on  dividends 
or  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  stock  issued  and  outstanding, 
but  this  is  for  roost  corporations  merged  into  the  state  income 
tax.  In  California  it  is  1.2%  on  actual  values.  In  Missouri 
it  is  .1%.    In  Iowa  it  is  $1. 

In  taxing  no-par-value  stock  or  in  levying  a  franchise  tax 
on  a  corporation  with  no-par-value  stock,  the  usual  rule  is  to 
consider  each  share  as  worth  $100. 

In  Colorado,  for  the  organization  and  license  tax,  no-par 
shares  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  par  value  of  $1.  The  rule  in 
Michigan  is  that  the  value  is  to  be  at  least  $1,  or  the  sale  value 
fixed  by  the  corporation,  or  the  book  value. 
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In  many  of  the  states  corporations  engaged  in  nuning  or 
manufacturing  in  the  state  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
license  fee  or  franchise  tax.  Sometimes  it  is  specified  that  more 
than  50%  of  the  capital  must  be  so  used  to  secure  exemption  from 
franchise  tax. 

f  393*    Stata  Income  Taxes 

Only  a  few  states  have  imposed  an  income  tax  on  corporations 
as  yet.    It  yields  a  large  revenue,  and  is  likely  to  become  general. 

In  New  York  the  income  tax  is  4K%  on  the  net  corporate 
income.  After  January  i,  1922,  the  federal  tax  on  corporate 
incomes  will  be  i2>^%,  so  that  corporations  doing  business  in 
New  York  will  pay  17%  income  tax. 

In  New  York  the  net  income  on  which  the  income  tax  is 
calculated  "is  presmnably  the  same  as  the  entire  net  income  upon 
which  such  corporation  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  United 
States." 

In  Massachusetts  the  excise  taxes  are  moderate,  but  in 
addition  there  is  a  tax  of  2}4%  of  that  part  of  its  net  in- 
come derived  from  business  carried  on  within  the  commonwealth. 
As  in  New  York,  the  income  report  made  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  taken  as  the  basis  of  taxation. 

The  Massachusetts  law  is  comprehensive  and  provides  for 
many  details  of  procedure.  The  tax  paid  is  divided,  the  state 
government  retaining  one-sixth,  and  the  remaining  five-sixth 
being  distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  cor- 
poration maintains  offices,  stores,  or  factories. 

A  foreign  corporation  doing  business  in  Massachusetts  pays 
the  same  rate  of  excise  and  income  taxes  on  that  portion  of  its 
capital  employed  in  the  state  as  is  levied  on  domestic  corporations. 

In  North  Carolina  an  income  tax  is  laid  of  3%  on  the  total 
net  income  of  domestic  corporations.  Foreign  corporations 
are  taxed  proportionately  at  the  same  rate  on  the  business  done 
or  property  held  in  the  state.  In  some  other  states  corporar 
tions  are  compelled  to  pay  income  taxes. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

§  394.    The  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  is  prescribed  by  statute 
in  most  states,  and  elsewhere  is  required  by  the  charter  or  by- 
laws of  the  corporation.  It  is  the  only  usual  regular  meeting  of 
stockholders.  If  other  meetings  are  necessary,  they  are 
"special  meetings"  and  called  as  required. 

Stockholders'  meetings  must  be  held  within  the  state  of  in- 
corporation. In  many  states  the  statutes  so  provide.  Else- 
where it  is  a  matter  of  common  law,i  save  in  some  few  instances, 
as  in  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and  South  Dakota,  where  the 
statutes  expressly  provide  that  stockholders'  meetings  may  be 
held  out  of  the  state.  The  principal  office  of  the  company 
within  the  state  is  the  customary  and  most  appropriate  place 
for  stockholders'  meetings  and  in  many  states  is  the  place 
designated  by  statute. 

The  by-laws  usually  prescribe  the  details  of  the  annual 
meeting,  such  as  the  time  and  place,  the  notice  required,  the 
nimiber  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum,  the  time  of  closing 
books,  the  officers  of  the  meeting,  and  the  order  of  business. 
By-law  provisions  also  usually  regulate  the  use  of  proxies, 
method  of  casting  votes,  and  the  employment  of  inspectors  or 
tellers  at  elections  of  directors. 

Whenever  there  is  any  probability  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

>  Onxttby  y.  Vermont  Mining  Co..  56  N.  Y.  623  (x874)- 
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annual  meeting  being  attacked,  of  when  there  are  any  dispute, 
or  differences  of  opinion  among  the  stockholders  of  a  corporations 
every  formality  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  should 
be  carefully  observed.  Under  other  circumstances  such  close 
observance,  though  always  advisable,  is  not  so  essential.  If 
the  proceedings  are  characterized  by  good  faith  and  are  a  fair 
expression  of  the  sense  of  those  present,  "mere  irregularities  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  are  immaterial."' 

§  395-    Closing  Transfer  Books 

The  corporate  calendar*  should  show  the  exact  date  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting  on  which  the  transfer  books  are  to  be 
closed  to  transfers.  The  object  of  thus  closing  the  books  is  to 
obviate  any  uncertainty  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  receive  notice 
of  and  to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting. 

§  396.    Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  is  usually  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws  and  in  some  few  states  is  required  by  statute.  Such 
notice  is  not,  however,  of  the  same  vital  importance  as  in  the 
case  of  special  meetings,  since  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual 
meeting  are  specified  in  the  by-laws  and  are  supposed  to  be 
familiar  to  the  stockholders.  For  this  reason  failure  to  send 
out  notice  of  its  time  and  place  as  required  by  the  by-laws, 
while  a  very  serious  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  secretary 
is  not  ordinarily  held  to  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, save  as  to  any  unusual  or  specially  important  business 
considered  thereat.*  Where  notice  is  prescribed  by  statute, 
however,  the  provision  of  the  statute  must  be  complied  with 
unless  waived  by  all  the  stockholders. 

The  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  should  specify  not  only  its 
time  and  place,  but  also  its  objects.    This  is  not  always  legally 

« a  Cook  on  Corp..  |  606. 

» See  Book  IV  Porm  267.  «  «  ,. 

*  Morawete.  |  482;  Wamer  v.  Mower,  11  Vt.  38S  (1839);  Sampson  v.  Steam  Mill,  36  Me. 
78  (1853);  Morrill  V.  Little  Falls  Mfg.  Co..  S3  Minn.  37 1  (1893).  For  forma  of  notice,  see  Book 
TV  Ch.  XII  "Notices  of  Meetings.*^ 
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necessary  but  is  an  advisable  precaution,  particularly  when  busi- 
ness of  special  importance  is  to  be  considered  thereat.  "Where 
unusual  business  is  to  be  transacted,  even  at  a  regular  meeting, 
the  notice  of  that  meeting  should  state  the  unusual  business."^ 
In  Pennsylvania  it  has  even  been  held  that  important  amend- 
ments of  the  by-laws  cannot  be  legally  effected  at  the  annual 
meeting  unless  previously  notified  to  the  stockholders.*  In  the 
larger  corporations  the  by-laws  frequently  provide  specifically 
that  any  failure  or  irregularity  in  the  notice  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  not  affect  its  validity  or  the  validity  of  any  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

Written  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  mailed  to  the  stock- 
holders of  record  is  usually  prescribed.  This  notice  should  be 
signed  with  the  official  signature  of  the  secretary  or  other  cor- 
porate officer  authorized  thereto,?  and  should  be  mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  the  date  specified  in  the  by-laws — which  ranges  widely 
from  5  to  60  days  or  more  before  the  date  of  the  meeting — to  the 
address  of  each  stockholder  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  OMn- 
pany.  A  copy  of  the  notice  with  date  of  sending  indorsed 
thereon,  should  be  preserved  by  the  secretary  as  evidence  that 
proper  notice  of  the  meeting  has  been  given. 

Publication  of  the  notice  of  an  annual  meeting  is  in  some 
states  required  by  statute,  and  in  aU  states  is  customary  among 
the  larger  corporations.  It  is,  however,  a  most  imcertain  and 
inadequate  method  of  notification  and  should  be  used  only  in 
connection  with  notice  by  mail.  Copies  of  the  papers  in  which 
the  publication  notice  appears  should  be  preserved  by  the 
secretary  as  proof  of  due  publication;  or  if  preferred,  a  copy  of 
the  notice  may  be  made  and  an  affidavit  of  the  publisher  or  of 
the  secretary  certifying  to  its  due  publication  be  attached.* 

The  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  usually  states  the  dates 
for  the  dosing  and  reopening  of  the  transfer  books. 


•  a  Cook  on  Corp..  I  59S. 

•  Bagley  v.  Rjeao,  aox  Pa.  St.  78  (1902). 

'  Tohxiflon  r.j6aeB  23  N.  J.  Eq.  3x6  (x97a). 
■See  Book  IV.  Ponns  131-124. 
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§  397*    Preparations  for  Annual  Meeting 

It  is  the  secretary's  duty  to  see  that  all  stationery,  blanks, 
and  materials  and  any  of  the  corporate  books  or  documents  in 
his  keeping  that  may  be  needed  at  the  meeting  are  at  hand  or 
readily  accessible  at  the  proper  time.  His  preparations  will  also 
usually  include: 

1.  Order  of  Business. — ^Unless  the  presiding  officer  is  very 
familiar  with  the  regular  order  of  business  as  given  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  company,  a  copy  should  be  prepared  by  the  secretary 
in  convenient  form  for  reference  and  be  handed  to  the  chairman 
at  or  before  the  time  he  takes  charge  of  the  meeting.* 

The  object  of  the  formal  order  of  business  is  to  insure  the 
systematic  and  orderly  conduct  of  meetings  and  of  the  business 
of  such  meetings.  The  order  prescribed  is,  however,  directory, 
not  mandatory  as  are  most  of  the  by-law  regulations,  and  may 
therefore  be  suspended  at  any  meeting  in  whole  or  in  part, 
either  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  or  by  their  mere 
assent.io 

2.  List  of  Stockholders. — Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
and  some  other  states,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  stockholders 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  must  be  prepared  by  the 
secretary,  be  presented  at  the  meeting,  and  be  kept  there  for 
the  inspection  of  any  stockholder.  The  requirement  is  a  reason- 
able one,  and  a  similar  list  will  be  found  a  convenience  in  any 
state.    Its  preparation  is  frequently  made  a  by-law  requirement. 

This  list  of  stockholders  is  made  out  from  the  stock  books 
after  they  are  dosed  to  transfers,  and  gives  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  stockholders  and  the  amount  of  stock  held  by 
each.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  company's 
stock  books  are  the  final  authority  in  any  such  matters  and 
should  be  at  hand  for  reference  in  case  the  accuracy  of  the  list  is 
impugned.i^ 


•  See  Book  r^Porm  65  (by-laws.  Art.  II,  f  6);  also  Form  66  (by-laws.  Art.  II.  I  o). 
i«  Matter  of  Wheeler.  2  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  S.)  361  (x866);  Matter  of  Mohawk,  etc..  R.  R.  Co.. 
19  Wend.  X35  (1838). 

u  Johnston  v.  Jones.  23  N.  J.  Bq.  2x6  (1872) ;  Downing  v.  Potts,  33  N.  J.  L.  66  (1851). 
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In  the  smaller  corporations  the  secretary  will  in  addition 
find  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  stockholders  of  much  convenience 
for  his  own  use.  This  list  should  be  arranged  with  columns  in 
which  may  be  noted  those  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  those 
absent,  and  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each.^s 

3.  Outline  Minutes. — These  will  be  found  convenient  for 
the  use  of  the  secretary.  Properly  prepared,  they  cover  all 
routine  business,  so  that  a  few  short  pencil  notes  will  usually 
dispose  of  these  matters,  leaving  the  secretary  free  to  attend  to 
any  new  or  special  business  that  may  demand  his  services.^ 

§  398.    Officers  of  Meetings 

No  fixed  rule  prevails  as  to  officers  of  stockholders'  meetings 
The  regular  officers  of  the  company  usually  serve,  but  not  unless 
authorized  thereto  by  the  charter  or  by-laws.  If  no  such  pro- 
vision exists,  the  stockholders  elect  or  appoint  the  officers  of 
their  own  meetings.  As  a  rule,  the  secretary  so  appointed 
should  be  the  secretary  of  the  company.  To  appoint  a  secretary ' 
not  familiar  with  the  records,  the  personnel,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  company,  is  apt  to  cause  delay  and  confusion 
and  is  but  seldom  advisable. 

When  the  regular  officers  are  designated,  the  president  wUl 
take  charge  of  the  meeting  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  in  his  absence 
the  vice-president  takes  the  chair.  If  both  are  absent,  the 
treasurer  might  act  as  presiding  officer.  If  the  treasurer  is  also 
absent,  the  secretary  might  very  properly  ask  someone  present 
to  call  the  meeting  to  order,  who  will  then  preside  until  a  more 
permanent  chairman  is  selected,  or  the  secretary  might  act 
temporarily  himself.  If  so,  he  should  not  preside  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  chairman.  He  cannot  act 
as  president  and  secretary  at  the  same  time,  and  his  more 
important  duty  is  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  In 
the  absence  of  all  the  regular  officers  from  the  meeting,  the 


u  See  Book  IV.  Form  160. 
»  See  Book  IV.  Form  161. 
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stockholders  appoint  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  pro  ^ew,  who 
serve  for  that  meeting. 

§  399*    Opening  the  Meeting 

Usually,  as  stated,  the  by-laws  provide  that  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  company  shall  officiate  at  stockholders' 
meetings.  In  such  case,  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  the 
president,  or  in  his  absence  the  next  ranking  officer  present, 
requests  the  meeting  to  come  to  order;  and  the  secretary,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so,  furnishes  the  presiding  officer  with  a 
copy  of  the  order  of  business  and  presents  a  list  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  which  remains  open  during  the  meeting 
for  the  inspection  of  those  present. 

§400.    RoU-Call 

In  the  smaller  corporations,  the  presiding  officer  after  calling 
the  meeting  to  order  requests  the  secretary  to  call  the  roll. 
Practice  varies  as  to  the  precise  manner  of  roll-call.  Usually 
the  secretary  employs  an  alphabetical  list  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose and,  calling  the  names  if  he  is  not  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  stockholders,  notes  thereon  those  present  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  and  any  absentees." 

In  the  larger  corporations  this  plan  is  not  practicable.  When 
the  list  of  stockholders  runs  far  up  in  the  hundreds  or  thousands, 
an  actual  call  of  roll  is  obviously  impossible.  Instead,  the  chair- 
man first  requests  the  stockholders  present  in  person  to  report 
to  the  secretary.  As  each  reports,  reference  is  made  to  the  secre- 
tary's list  of  stockholders,  and  if  the  person  reporting  is  found 
thereon,  his  name  and  the  amount  of  stock  he  holds  are  recorded. 
The  chairman  then  calls  for  those  who  represent  stockholders 
by  proxy.  These  also  report,  each  giving  the  name  of  the 
stockholder  and  the  niunber  of  shares  he  represents,  handing  in 
his  proxy  or,  after  exhibiting  the  original,  a  certified  copy  thereof, 
as  evidence  of  his  right  to  vote.    The  statements  are  verified 


"  See  Book  IV.  Ponn  160. 
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in  each  case,  and  the  names  of  both  principal  and  proxy  and  the 
stock  represented  are  duly  noted.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
shares  represented  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meeting  is  arrived 
at  accurately  and  expeditiously. 

After  the  secretary  has  completed  the  roll-call  or  annotation 
of  stockholders  present,  he  announces  to  the  chairman  the  total 
number  of  shares  outstanding  entitled  to  vote,  the  number  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  quorum,  the  number  represented  at  the 
meeting,  in  person  and  by  proxy,  and,  if  such  is  the  fact,  that 
they  constitute  a  quorum. 

If  a  quorum  is  present,  the  presiding  officer  announces  the 
fact  and  states  that  the  meeting  will  proceed  to  business.  If  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  no  other  stockholders  can  be  secured, 
the  meeting  may  take  either  one  of  two  courses.  It  may 
adjourn  sine  (/if,  which  defers  the  election  of  directors  indefin- 
itely and  leaves  the  existing  board  to  hold  over  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  or  imtil  a  special  meeting  is  called  for  the 
election  of  directors;  or  the  meeting  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day  or,  if  the  charter  or  by-laws  so  permit,  to  any  desired  future 
date,  when  if  a  quorum  is  secured  the  meeting  may  be  held. 

The  important  point  to  be  determined  at  roll-call  is  the 
amount  of  stock  represented.  The  number  of  persons  present 
is  immaterial.  One  man,  by  stock  ownership  or  proxies,  or  by 
both,  might  represent  the  entire  outstanding  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, and  such  meeting,  if  properly  conducted,  is  legal  in  this 
country.is  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  one  person  cannot 
hold  a  meeting.i«  in  either  country,  however,  the  party  in  con- 
trol could  avoid  all  question  and  satisfy  every  reqtiirement  by 
giving  proxies  for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock  to  convenient 
parties  thus  qualified  to  participate  with  him  in  the  meeting. 

§  401.    Proxies 

A  proxy  is  a  q>ecial  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation  and  authorizing  some  specified  person 

u  Monill  V.  Little  Falla  Mfg.  Co.,  53  Minn.  371  (1893);  see  note  2X  L.  R.  A.  174. 

»  Sharp  V.  Dawes,  2  Q.  B.  D.  a6  (1876);  In  re  Sanitary  Carbon  Co..  xa  W.  N.  333  (1877). 
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to  represent  him  at  one  or  more  stockholders'  meetings  of  that 
corporation.  A  party  who  holds  and  exercises  the  powers  of  a 
proxy  is  said  to  act  as  a  proxy.  Any  person  competent  to  act  as 
an  agent  may  act  as  a  proxy." 

The  right  to  vote  by  proxy  is  not  a  common  law  right.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  exercised  imless  conferred  either  by  con- 
stitutional provision  as  in  the  case  in  some  states,  by  statute 
provision  as  is  the  case  in  many  states,  or  otherwise  by  charter 
or  by-law  provisions. 

In  the  majority  of  states  the  statutes  prescribe  that  voting 
at  stockholders'  meetings  may  be  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
In  some  states  the  statutes  are  merely  permissive,  allowing 
voting  by  proxy  if  provision  therefor  is  made  by  charter  or  by- 
laws. Variations  or  restrictions  of  the  usual  right  to  vote  by 
proxy  are  found  in  many  states.  Thus  in  New  Hampshire  no 
person  may  vote  as  proxy,  or  as  principal  and  proxy,  for  shares 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  the  whole  capital  stock.  In  Maine  a 
general  power  of  attorney  authorizing  the  voting  of  stock  is  good 
until  it  expires  or  is  revoked,  but  a  proxy  must  have  been 
executed  within  thirty  days  preceding  the  day  of  meeting.  In 
Pennsylvania  a  proxy  must  have  been  executed  within  two 
months  of  the  date  of  meeting;  in  Massachusetts  within  six 
months;  in  New  York,  California,  and  Connecticut  within 
eleven  months;  in  Minnesota  within  one  year;  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Porto  Rico  within  three  years; 
and  in  New  Mexico  within  five  years. 

The  original,  or  a  duplicate  or  certified  copy  of  every  proxy 
should  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  proxy  are  to  be  exercised,  and  should 
be  preserved  by  him  in  case  the  validity  of  the  meeting  or  any 
of  its  proceedings  should  be  questioned.  If  the  proxy  is  a 
continuing  one,  it  should  be  filed  at  the  first  meeting  at  which 
its  powers  are  exercised  but  need  not  be  filed  at  subsequent 
meetings. 

IT  Se«  Book  IV.  Pormi  ia7-i33;  alio  People's  Bank  v.  Superior  Court,  104  Cal.  649  (1894); 
Ri  LightbaU  Mfg.  Co..  47  Hun  358  (1888). 
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§  402.  *  Qoomiiii 

A  quorum  at  stockholders'  meetings  is  the  number  of  shares 
of  stodL  which  must  be  represaited — or  the  number  of  members 
which  must  be  present — to  duly  constitute  the  meeting  and 
enable  the  legal  transaction  of  business.  In  some  of  the  states 
the  statutes  provide  that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  outstanding 
stock  must  be  present  in  order  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Else- 
where a  similar  provision  is  usually  inserted  in  the  charter  or 
by-laws  of  the  particular  corporation.  If  no  regulating  provi- 
sions exist,  the  common  law  prevails,  under  which  those  present 
at  a  duly  assembled  stockholders'  meeting  are  entitled  to  act, 
no  matter  whether  they  represent  a  majority  of  the  outstanding 
sto<^  or  otherwise.  "The  law  is  clear  that  those  stockholders 
who  attend  a  duly  called  stockholders'  meeting  may  transact 
the  business  of  that  meeting,  although  a  majority  in  interest  or 
in  number  of  the  stockholders  are  not  present.''^^ 

In  the  absence  of  conflicting  statutes,  the  stock  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  may  be  fixed  at  any  amoimt  desired.  The 
usual  and  best  practice  requires  a  majority  of  all  the  outstanding 
stock.  A  smaller  quorum  is  sometimes  prescribed  but  is  not 
always  safe.  A  majority  of  a  legal  quorum  may  always  act. 
Hence,  if  less  than  a  majority  constitutes  a  quorum,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  cor- 
poration will  be  decided  by  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  statutes  of  a  few  states — New 
York  among  them — reaffirm  the  common  law  as  to  a  quorum 
in  the  case  of  meetings  for  the  election  of  directors."  In  these 
states  the  stockholders,  meeting  at  the  duly  appointed  time  and 
place  for  the  election  of  directors,  have  power  to  act  regardless 
of  the  amoimt  of  stock  they  represent,  that  is,  whether  or  no  a 
quorum  is  present.^* 


"  Cook  on  Corp..  I  607:  Morrill  v.  Little  FaUs  Mfft.  Co..  53  Minn.  371  (1893).' 

»•  Stock  Corp.  Law  (N.  Y.) .  f  as. 

••Sec  I  170;  alio  Matter  of  Rapid  Transit  Perry,  xs  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  S30  (1897). 
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§  403.    Proof  of  Notice 

After  the  presence  of  a  quorum  has  been  ascertained,  the 
secretary,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  chair,  should  submit 
proof  that  due  notice  of  the  meeting  has  been  given.  For  this 
purpose  a  copy  of  the  notice  should  be  exhibited,  with  the 
secretary's  certificate  as  to  its  due  service  attached.  If  greater 
formality  is  desired,  the  secretary's  certificate  might  appear  in 
the  form  of  an  affidavit.  When  less  formality  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient, the  secretary  merely  presents  a  copy  of  the  notice  with  a 
statement  that  it  has  been  sent  out  as  required  by  by-laws.^i 

If  notice  by  publication  has  been  given,  the  secretary  should 
exhibit  copies  of  the  papers  containing  the  notice,  or  copies  of 
the  notice  with  the  affidavit  of  the  publisher  or  of  the  secretary 
himself  as  to  its  publication.  If  the  formality  of  an  affidavit  is 
deemed  unnecessary,  the  secretary's  certification,  or  even  his 
mere  statement,  as  to  the  facts  of  publication  will  usually  suffice. 

§  404.    Reading  of  Minutes  ^ 

The  presiding  officer  next  calls  for  the  reading  of  any  imap< 
proved  minutes.  The  secretary  in  response  reads  the  minutes  of 
the  annual  meeting  held  the  preceding  year,  also  the  minutes  of 
any  special  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  stockholders  held  during 
the  year.  Occasionally  it  will  happen  that  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting  has  been  passed  or  the 
minutes  of  preceding  meetings  have  not  been  approved  at  such 
meeting,  and  the  secretary  will  then  go  back  still  further,  pre- 
senting all  minutes  of  stockholders'  meetings  that  have  not  been 
read  and  approved  at  some  succeeding  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  each  set  of  minutes  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, at  the  dose  of  the  reading  of  all  imapproved  minutes,  the 
chairman  may  announce:  "If  there  are  no  objections,  the 
minutes  as  read  will  stand  approved";  or  a  motion  may  be 
passed  that  "the  minutes  be  approved  as  read." 


«i  See  Book  IV,  Forms  221-223. 
«  See  Book  IV,  Form  168. 
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If  errors  are  discovered,  the  minutes  may  be  corrected  at  once 
or  when  the  reading  of  the  particular  minutes  is  concluded,  or 
at  any  time  previous  to  their  approval.  If  the  errors  are  obvious 
or  immaterial,  the  presiding  ofl5cer  may,  in  the  absence  of 
objection,  merely  direct  the  secretary  to  make  the  corrections. 
If  there  is  any  question  as  to  an  alleged  error  or  if  the  matters 
are  important,  the  correction  of  the  minutes  is  best  effected  by 
motion.  If  the  motion  prevails,  the  minutes  must  be  amended 
accordingly  and  are  then  "approved  as  corrected,"  usually  by 
order  of  the  president  or  chairman;  otherwise  by  formal  motion. 

The  minutes  of  an  annual  or  special  meeting  cannot  be 
approved  at  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  imless  so  specified 
in  the  call  for  such  meeting.  Minutes  of  a  directors'  meeting 
are  never  read  at  a  stockholders'  meeting,  except  for  purposes 
of  information  or  to  obtain  the  stockholders'  ratification  of  acts 
recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  desired, 
either  by  formal  motion  or,  in  the  absence  of  objection,  by  mere 
announcement  of  the  chairman. 

§  405.    Annual  Reports^ 

Under  the  usual  order  of  business  the  annual  reports  of 
officers  and  committees  follow  the  reading  of  minutes.  The 
president's  report  is  the  first  official  report  to  be  presented. 
Following  this  usually  comes  the  treasurer's  report,  and  if  other 
officers  have  reports  to  make  or  if  the  board  of  directors  or  any 
committees  have  reports  to  submit,  they  are  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Before  a  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  is  formally 
received,  it  is  discussed  if  necessary  and  any  desired  questions 
asked  and  answered  concerning  it.  A  motion  is  then  made  that 
the  report  be  received  and  filed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  may 
be  necessary;  or  in  the  absence  of  objection,  its  proper  disposition 
may  be  effected  by  order  of  the  chairman.    If  any  report  proves 


"  Sec  Book  IV.  Ch.  XXVII.  "Reports/ 
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to  be  incomplete,  erroneous,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  a  motion 
may  be  made  to  return  such  report  for  correction  or  for  revision, 
or  it  might  even  be  rejected  absolutely,  such  rejection  serving 
as  an  emphatic  rebuke  to  the  official  or  committee  by  whom  the 
report  was  made. 

As  reports  are  ordered  received,  the  secretary,  unless  it  is 
expressly  otherwise  ordered,  takes  charge  of  and  preserves  them 
for  future  reference.  Reports  of  special  importance  are  some- 
times ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes,  or  entered  in  the  minute 
book  inunediately  following  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

§  406.    Election  ci  Directors 

In  the  laiger  corporations  the  annual  election  of  directors 
is  the  most  important  event  in  the  corporate  calendar,  deciding 
the  management  and  the  general  policy  of  the  company  for  the 
ensuing  year.  In  small  or  dose  corporations,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  election  of  directors  is  frequently  omitted,  the  directors  then 
in  office  holding  over  for  another  year  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected.  There  is  no  legal  objection  to  this  practice  when 
all  the  stockholders  acquiesce. 

Voting  for  election  of  directors  should  be  by  ballot.**  In 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  states  the  statutes  require  this 
method  to  be  followed.  The  election  is  usually  conducted  by 
inspectors  or  tellers,  in  some  states  as  a  matter  of  statutory  re- 
quirement; elsewhere  as  a  matter  of  by-law  provision  or  merely 
of  convenience.  These  inspectors  or  tellers,  usually  two  in 
number,  may  be  stockholders  or  otherwise,  as  seems  best  to  the 
meeting,  but  candidates  who  are  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  election 
should  not  be  £q>pointed.  The  inspectors  take  entire  charge  of 
the  election.  At  its  dose  they  announce  the  results,  or  otherwise 
hand  their  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  reads  the 
results  from  the  inq)ectors'  rq)ort.  The  report  is  then  handed 
to  the  secretary  for  preservation  or  for  such  other  d]qx>sition 
as  may  be  prescribed. 


"See  Book  IV.  Forms  z66. 167. 
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In  the  larger  corporations  the  formalities  of  an  election  of 
directors  are  usually  strictly  observed.  In  the  smaller  corpora- 
tions such  elections  are  frequently  conducted  very  informally. 
Where  there  is  entire  agreement,  the  board  is  sometimes  selected 
by  conference,  and  the  secretary — ^authorized  thereto  by  motion 
— casts  the  single  ballot  of  the  meeting  for  the  parties  named. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  statute  or  the  charter  or  by- 
laws of  the  corporation,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an 
dection  of  directors  held  at  a  duly  constituted  meeting  elects,'* 
even  though  these  are  not  a  majority  in  interest  of  all  those  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting.  In  other  words,  stockholders  who  do  not 
vote  cannot  have  their  votes  counted  in  the  negative.**  The 
charter  or  by-laws  may,  however,  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
flicting statutes,  modify  this  rule  by  providing  that  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  or  of  a  majority  or 
any  other  desired  proportion  of  the  outstanding  stock,  shall  be 
necessary  to  elect. 

*  If  less  than  the  full  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  receive 
the  majority  or  plurality  vote  necessary  to  elect,  those  receiving 
the  required  majority  or  plurality  vote  are  elected  and  another 
ballot  or  another  election  may  be  held  to  elect  the  remainder.'? 
It  may  be  noted  that  unless  the  statutes,  charter,  or  by-laws 
provide  that  a  jilurality  of  votes  elect,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  is  necessary  to  an  election.'^  After  the  ballot  has  been 
counted  or  announced,  it  is  too  late  to  receive  additional  votes. 

• 
§  407.    Voting  at  Elections 

If  the  statutes  do  not  prescribe  the  method  of  voting  at 
elections  of  directors,  it  may  be  by  any  desired  method  that  will 
fairly  indicate  the  will  of  those  entitled  to  vote. 

The  stock  books  of  the  corporation  which  show  the  transfer 
and  ownership  of  stock  are  in  most  states  the  final  and  dedsive 


»  a  Cook  on  Corp..  I  608. 

*  State  ▼.  Green,  37  O.  St.  aa?  (i88t);  Smith  r.  Proctor,  130  N.  Y.  3X9  (x89z). 

"  Wright  V.  Commonwealth,  top  Pa.  St.  560  (1M5). 

"  X  Thtnupaoa  on  Corp..  I  846;  a  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  608. 
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evidence  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  vote  at  corporate  elections.  If 
the  corporation  keeps  no  other  stock  book  than  a  stock  certificate 
book,  this  will  be  sufficient  if  it  shows  the  stock  transfers  and 
ownership.  A  stockholder  cannot  be  kept  from-  voting  on 
accoimt  of  the  loss  or  absence  of  his  stock  certificate;  nor  can  he 
be  denied  the  voting  right  because  his  stock  is  not  fully  paid, 
unless  it  is  expressly  so  provided  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  or 
the  charter  of  the  corporation.**  A  by-law  provision  restricting 
the  voting  right  is  not  ordinarily  eflfective.  A  coiix>ration  can- 
not vote  on  its  own  stock,  whether  held  in  the  name  of  the 
corporation  or  a  trustee  for  the  corporation.  Any  sale  or  issue 
of  stock  made  by  the  directors  to  control  an  election  can  usually 
be  stopped  by  injunction,  or  the  courts  may  be  iuvoked  to  set 
the  election  aside. 

The  inspectors,  tellers,  or  other  officers  conducting  an  election 
have  no  authority  to  refuse  the  vote  of  any  stockholder  of  record, 
nor  the  right  to  receive  the  vote  of  anyone  who  is  not  a  stock- 
holder of  record.  Even  when  grounds  for  so  doing  exist,  the 
courts  alone  can  go  behind  the  corporate  records  and  enjoin 
stockholders  of  record  from  voting,  or  set  aside  an  election 
carried  by  the  vote  of  such  stock.  The  secretary  or  chairman 
of  the  meeting  has  no  authority  to  decide  who  may  vote,  the 
matter  resting  with  the  tellers  or  other  persons  conducting  the 
election,  who  must  be  governed  by  the  stock  books  of  the 
corporation. 

Under  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  voting  at  ejections,  a 
stockholder  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  director  to  be  elected, 
for  each  share  of  stock  standing  in  his  name  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation.**  If  there  are  any  variations  of  this  usual  rule, 
such  as  cumulative  voting,  classified  voting,  or  restriction  of 
voting  to  one  class  of  stock,  such  variation  should  be  stated  as 
clearly  as  possible  in  the  charter  or  by-laws  of  the  corporation 


••  Downing  r.  PotU,  23  N.  J.  L.  66  (1851);  People  v.  Albany,  etc.,  R.  R..  ss  Barb.  (N.  Y. 
344,  3S6  (1869):  Am.  etc..  Co.  v.  Stete  Board.  56  N.  J.  L.  389  (i894)- 
"  2  Cook  on  Corp. .  I  609. 
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and  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  any  state  statutes  on  the  subject. 

§  408.    Cumulative  Voting 

The  usual  method  of  voting  for  directors  results  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  entire  board  of  directors  by  those  holding  a  majority 
of  the  stock*  The  cumulative  sjrstem  of  voting  is  a  modification 
of  this  usual  method  whereby  representation  on  the  board  may 
be  secured  by  the  minority.  Under  it,  while  each  share  still  has 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  directors  to  be  elected,  and  these 
votes  may  be  cast  one  for  each  candidate  as  before,  all  of  these 
votes,  if  so  desired,  may  be  cast  for  one  candidate  or  may  be 
divided  among  any  or  all  of  the  candidates  as  the  stockholder 
sees  fit.  Thus  if  five  directors  are  to  be  elected,  a  stockholder 
owning  one  share  of  stock  may,  under  the  cumulative  system, 
cast  one  vote  for  each  of  five  candidates  or,  if  he  prefers,  may  cast 
five  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  two  votes  for  one  and  three  for 
another,  or  divide  his  five  votes  among  the  candidates  in  any 
other  way  he  sees  fit. 

The  practical  result  of  this  modification  of  the  usual  system 
is  to  insure  minority  representation  whenever  the  minority 
holding  of  stock  is  at  all  material.*! 

§  409.    Other  Business 

The  consideration  of  any  unfinished  business  follows  the 
election  of  directors.  This  includes  any  matters  which  were 
under  consideration  but  not  disposed  of  at  any  prior  stock- 
holders' meetings,  whether  regular  or  special.  Matters  referred 
to  committees  for  consideration  or  investigation  or  report  come 
under  this  head  and  may  be  acted  upon  at  this  time. 

The  secretary  usually  brings  up  any  matters  of  unfinished 
business,  but  the  stockholders  or  the  chairman  himself  may 
properly  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 


«  This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Ch.  VLIII.  "Protection  of  Minority  Stockholders." 
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If  there  is  no  tmfinished  business,  or  otherwise  upon  its 
disposal,  the  presiding  officer  passes  on  to  the  next  order  of  busi^ 
ness  and  inquires  if  there  is  any  new  business  to  be  brought 
before  the  meeting.  Under  this  head  come  any  matters  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  not  before  considered.  These 
may  be  brought  up  either  by  the  officials  of  the  meeting^  or  by 
any  of  the  stockholders  present. 

§  410*    Adjournment 

After  the  disposal  of  any  new  business  brought  before  the 
meeting,  adjournment  is  in  order.  This  may  be  by  motion. 
Usually,  however,  when  this  point  is  reached  the  chairman 
inquires  if  there  is  any  other  business  before  the  meeting  and, 
if  no  response  is  received,  declares  the  meeting  adjourned.'  Such 
adjournment  is  sine  dicy  i.e.,  final. 

If  the  business  of  the  meeting  cannot  be  completed  at  the 
one  session,  or  if  any  other  reasons  render  its  continuation  desir* 
able,  it  is  not  adjourned  sine  die,  but  to  such  convenient  future 
date  as  may  be  decided  upon.  An  adjournment  of  this  kind  is 
usually  by  motion,  but  if  it  is  obviously  desirable  ox  advisable, 
the  chairman  might  properly  adjourn  the  meeting  himself, 
merely  annoimcing:  ''If  there  is  no  objection,  the  meeting  stands 
adjourned  until  ..." 

Adjournment  may  be  made  only  by  consent  of  a  majority  of 
those  present,  and  the  chairman  has  no  power  to  declare  a  meet- 
ing adjourned  in  defiance  of  this  majority.  If  he  does  so  not- 
withstanding, any  stockholder  may  demand  a  vote,  and,  if  this 
vote  is  against  adjournment  or  if  the  chairman  should  decline 
to  put  the  matter  to  vote,  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  may 
remain  and  continue  the  meeting,  electing  a  new  chairman  if 
necessary,  and  even  adjourning  to  another  room." 

If  the  meeting  adjourns  to  a  date  certain,  the  adjourned 
meeting  is  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  ori^nal  meeting 
and  need  not  therefore  be  again  notified  to  the  stockholders.     If 


■State  V.  Cfooan.  23  Nev.  437  (1897). 
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the  adjournment  is  for  more  than  a  few  days,  however,  it  is 
always  proper  for  the  secretary  to  send  out  notice  of  the  ad- 
journed meeting  a  reasonable  time  before  it  convenes. 

As  an  adjourned  meeting  is,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  original  meeting,  the  same  officers  preside 
and  any  business  that  might  have  been  transacted  at  the  first 
meeting  may  be  acted  upon  at  its  adjournment,  or  at  any 
adjournment  from  an  adjourned  meeting." 

§  4x1.    Signing  Minutes 

As  soon  after  the  meeting  as  convenient  and  while  its  details 
are  fresh  in  his  mind,  the  secretary  should  write  up  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  minute  book  and  sign  them  with  his  name  and  official 
designation.  The  presiding  officer  also  usually  affixes  his  sig- 
nature. 

The  minutes  are  the  legal  evidence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  this  double  signature  is  of  advantage  in  event  of 
any  dispute  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  record." 


*  People  V.  Batcbdor.  »2  N.  Y.  laS  (i860);  Stoats  v.  Borough  of  Waahington,  44  N.  J.  L. 
60s.  611  (t88a). 

M  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  XVI,  "Minutes  of  Corporate  Meetings." 
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SPECIAL  MEETINGS  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

§  412.    Special  or  Called  Meetings 

"Special"  or  "called"  meetings  are  held  when  matters  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  stockholders  arise  in  the  interim 
between  annual  meetings.  As  in  the  case  of  annual  meetings, 
special  meetings  of  stockholders  must  be  held  within  the  state 
in  which  the  corporation  was  organized,  and  usually  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  corporation,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
permitted  by  statute  or  charter  provision.  Statutory  provisions 
regarding  special  meetings  which  are  found  in  a  number  of  states, 
mainly  relate  to  the  call  or  notice  required. 

Special  meetings  differ  from  the  annual  meeting  in  the  fol- 
lowing important  details: 

1.  They  must  be  authorized  by  a  more  or  less  formal  call. 

2.  Notice  of  the  time,  of  the  place,  and  of  all  business  to 

be  transacted  at  the  meeting  must  be  given  each 
stockholder  of  record. 

3.  No  other  business  save  that  so  notified  may  be  trans- 

acted at  the  meeting. 

The  formalities  of  special  meetings  must  be  strictly  observed, 
or  action  taken  thereat  may  be  invalidated.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  waived  by  consent  of  every  interested  party,  either 
formally  expressed  in  writing,  or  indicated  by  their  presence  at, 
and  participation  or  acquiescence  in,  the  meeting.' 

§  413.    Call  for  Meeting 

The  time  and  place  of  special  meetings  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  and  hence 


»  See  Book  IV.  Fonn  105. 
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each  meeting  must  be  formally  called  as  the  necessity  arises. 
The  manner  of  this  call  is  sometimes  prescribed  by  statute  or 
charter  but  is  usually  left  for  the  by-laws.  If  neither  the  stat- 
utes, charter,  nor  by-laws  prescribe  the  manner  of  calling  special 
meetings  of  stockholders,  the  directors  may  always  do  so  by 
resolution,^  or  the  stockholders  may  imite  in  calling  a  meeting, . 
which,  provided  the  number  joining  in  the  call  represents  a  fair 
.  proportion  of  the  outstanding  stock  and  the  time  and  place  is 
reasonable,  will  be  legal. 

Ordinarily  the  by-laws  provide  that  special  meetings  may 
be  called  in  any  one  of  four  ways: 

1.  By  written  call  signed  by  the  president. 

2.  By  resolution  of  the  directors. 

3.  By  written  call  signed  by  two  or  more  directors. 

4.  By  written  or  published  call  subscribed  by  a  specified 

nimiber  of  stockholders,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  outstanding  stock,  usually  ranging  from  one-third 
to  a  majority.' 
The  call  and  notice  for  a  special  meeting  must  state  its  time, 
place,  and  purpose.*    These  essentials  every  stockholder  is  en- 
titled to  know,  and  the  omission  of  any  one  might  invalidate 
the  entire  action  of  the  meeting.    No  business  except  thai  which 
has  been  specified  in  the  call  and  in  the  notice  ti^hich  follows  the 
call,  can  be  legally  transacted  at  a  special  meeting^   To  end  the  call 
or  notice,  as  is  frequently  done,  with  some  general  phrase,  such 
as  "and  all  other  matters  that  may  come  before  such  meeting,'* 
does  not  add  to  the  scope  of  the  meeting  in  any  way  and  does 
not  in  itself  legally  authorize  the  consideration  of  anything.* 

Where  a  company  with  but  few  stockholders  is  to  be  assem- 
bled in  special  meeting,  time  may  be  saved  by  employment  of 
the  combined  call  and  waiver  of  notice.    This  requires  the  sig- 


3  Commonwealth  v.  Smith.  45  Pa.  St.  59  (1863):  CaAsell  v.  Lexington,  etc..  Co..  9  S.  W. 
Rep.  50a  (1888). 

*  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  XI.  "Calls  and  Waivers  for  Special  Meetings." 

*  2  Cook  on  Corp..  f  595* 

*  Clark  ft  Marshall  on  Corp..  f  647. 

*  I  Mora  wets  on  Corp.,  f  48a;  People's  Ins.  Co.  v.  Westcott,  80  Mass.  440  (i860). 
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nature  of  every  stockholder  to  make  it  effective,  but  the  meet- 
ing so  authorized  may  be  held  at  once,  and,  if  so  agreed,  any 
business  within  the  powers  of  the  stockholders  may  be  trans- 
acted thereat.  A  provision  in  a  duly  signed  call  and  waiver 
for  the  '^transaction  at  such  meeting  of  any  and  all  business 
pertaining  to  the  aflfairs  of  the  company"  is  eflfective,  since 
everyone  interested  has  agreed  thereto.'' 

The  first  meeting  of  stockholders  is  merely  a  form  of  sj)ecial. 
meeting  and  is  usually  assembled  by  call  and  waiver  signed  by 
all  those  entitled  to  be  present. 

§  414.    Notice  of  Special  Meeting 

The  call  for  a  special  meeting  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
notice  of  such  a  meeting.  The  call  is  the  written  authority  or 
instructions,  usually  handed  or  sent  to  the  secretary,  pursuant 
to  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  assembled.  The  notice,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  actual  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting,  sent  out  to  the  stockholders,  usually  by 
the  secretary,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  call  and 
in  accordance  with  its  terms. «  If  there  is  any  material  differ- 
ence as  to  these  between  the  call  and  the  notice,  the  meeting  is 
invalidated  thereby.  The  time  means  both  the  day  and  the 
hour.  No  business  other  than  that  specified  in  the  notice  may 
be  transacted  at  a  special  meeting.  If  one  single  stockholder 
is  not  properly  notified,  he  may  be  able  to  set  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  aside.* 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  notice  of  a  special  meeting 
must  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  "last  known  address"  of  each  stock- 
holder, or  to  his  "address  as  it  appears  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation,"  the  secretary  must  be  prepared  to  make  affidavit, 
if  necessary,  that  this  has  been  done.  If  no  special  method  of 
service  or  publication  is  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  the  by-laws. 


»  a  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  599- 

*  X  Morawets  on  Corp.,  |  482. 

•  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  XII,  "Notices  of  Meetings." 
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• 
or  other  coiporate  regulation,  the  secretary  must  himself  or  by 

deputy  give  personal  notice  by  placing  a  copy  of  the  notice  in 

the  hands  of  each  stockholder.i<»   If  no  time  is  prescribed,  notice 

must  be  served  a  '^reasonable  time  before  the  meeting.""  When 

notice  is  requested  to  be  given  a  certain  number  of  days  before 

the  meeting,  the  time  should  be  counted  exclusive  of  the  day 

of  notice  and  the  day  of  meeting,  though  in  New  York  by 

statute  provision  but  one  of  these  dajrs  need  be  excluded. 

If  the  secretary  refuses  to  give  proper  notice  of  a  special 

meeting  after  it  has  been  duly  called,  anyone  interested  may 

send  out  the  notice,  and  such  notice,  if  in  due  form  and  properly 

served  on  each  stockholder,  will  be  effectual. 

§  415.    Consent  Meetings 

Special  meetings  of  stockholders  may  be  assembled  at  any 
time  without  the  usual  call  and  notice  if  all  interested  sign  a 
formal  waiver  thereof.^*  Also,  if  without  any  such  waiver  all 
the  stockholders  assemble  in  meeting,  no  matter  how  called  or 
whether  called  at  all,  it  is  termed  a  ^'consent  meeting,"  and,  all 
present  acquiescing,  any  business  within  the  stockholders'  powers 
may  be  transacted  thereat."  Those  present  and  participating 
in  such  meeting  are  thereby  estopped  from  later  objection  to  any 
informality  of  call  or  notice,  and,  as  all  concerned  are  present, 
no  one  is  left  who  has  a  right  to  object. 

When  consent  meetings  are  held,  it  is  important  that  the 
minutes  shall  show  the  presence  of  every  stockholder.  Also  if 
the  action  taken  is  important,  it  is  always  advisable  that  every 
person  present  shall  either  sign  the  minutes,  which  is  the  most 
effective  evidence  of  attendance  and  acquiescence,  or  otherwise 
sign  a  waiver  of  the  formalities. 

In  a  small  or  dose  corporation  consent  meetings  can  be 


i*Stebbin8  el  al„  Admn.  v.  Merritt  et  al.,  64  Mass.  27  (1853);  Tuttle  v.  Mich.  Air  Line 
R.  R.  Co.,  35  Mich.  347  (1877). 

^^Re  Long  Island  Railroad.  19  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  37  (1837);  Covert  v.  Rogers,  38  Mich. 
363  (1878). 

"  3  Clark  ft  Marshall  on  Corp.,  |  647,  note  378. 

»  Handley  v.  Stutz.  139  U.  S.  417  (1890);  In  re  GrifBng  Iron  Co.,  63  N.  J.  L.  168  (1898); 
a£fd.,63N.J.L.3S7(i899). 
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readily  assembled  and  are  the  rule  when  special  meetings  are 
necessary.  In  the  larger  corporations  such  meetings  are  in 
most  cases  obviously  impossible.  In  New  York  and  a  few 
other  states  such  "consent  meetings"  are  recognized  by  statute 
law.    Elsewhere  such  a  meeting  is  valid  under  the  common  law. 

§  416.    Opening  Formalities 

The  procedure  for  (^)ening  a  qiedal  meeting  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  annual  meeting.i«  The  alphabetical  list  of 
stockholders  required  by  statute  in  some  of  the  states  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  is  not  required  at  q)ecial  meet- 
ings unless  directors  are  to  be  elected. 

The  proof  of  proper  call  and  notice  of  the  meeting  follows 
the  roll-call.  The  secretary  should  present  the  original  duly 
signed  call;  also  a  copy  of  the  notice  sent  out  pursuant  to  the 
call,  with  his  certificate  attadied  showing  that  the  notice  was 
pn^rly  addressed  and  mailed  to  each  stod^holder  the  neces- 
sary nxunber  of  days  before  the  date  of  the  meeting.  The  call 
and  notice  may  be  ordered  received  and  filed  as  in  the  case  of 
a  regular  meeting,  or^  as  the  validity  of  the  meeting  is  dq)endent 
upon  its  due  assembling  evidenced  by  the  call  and  notice,  they 
may  very  properly  be  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

If  the  meeting  has  been  assembled  by  call  and  waiver  signed 
by  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  this  instrument  dKxdd 
be  presented  to  the  meeting  and  may  be  prc^rly  indoded  by 
the  secretarv  in  his  minutes  without  instmcticML 


§417.    Special] 

Minutes  of  previous  sto<UioIders^  meetings  cannot  {m^rly 
be  af^roved  at  a  special  meeting,  unless  so  provided  in  the 
call  and  notice  or  other  authorization  of  the  meeting,  nor  can 
any  other  business  be  transacted  save  that  so  spedfied.^^  Hence 
the  particular  business  for  which  the  meeting  was  called  should 

^  Warner  ▼.  Mower.  11  Vt.  185  '  c8j9  ;  Pttplie'a  MvL  Im.  Co.  ▼.  Westcxstt,  80  lias. 
440  uS6a';  AtkaCic  De  Lszne  Cq.  ▼.  aCaaoo,  5  R.  L  463  'iSsS)- 
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be  taken  up  at  once.  The  presiding  officer,  or  at  his  request 
someone  present,  states  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  makes 
such  explanations  as  may  be  necessary.  Or  the  presiding  officer 
may  call  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
in  which  its  purp>oses  are  set  forth  and  then  call  upon  someone 
familiar  with  the  matter  to  explain  it  to  the  stockholders. 
After  such  statement  and  explanation  and  any  desired  discus- 
sion, someone  interested  usually  presents  and  moves  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  covering  the  matter.  The  meeting  may 
then,  at  its  discretion,  dispose  of  this  resolution  in  any  parlia- 
mentary way. 

§  418.    Adjournment 

As  already  stated,  no  business  of  any  kind  may  be  transacted 
at  a  special  meeting  save  that  specifically  authorized.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  particular  business  for  which  the  meeting  was 
called  is  disposed  of,  nothing  is  left  but  adjournment.  This 
may  be  by  motion,  or,  if  no  one  objects,  the  president  may 
merely  state  that  "no  further  business  being  before  the  meeting, 
it  stands  adjourned." 

A  special  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  another  day  just  as 
may  an  annual  meeting,  and  at  the  adjourned  meeting  any 
business  set  forth  in  the  notice  for  the  original  meeting  may  be 
considered.  New  business  cannot,  however,  be  introduced  or 
considered.  No  notice  of  an  adjourned  meeting  is  necessarily 
sent  to  stockholders. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 
MEETINGS  OF  DIRECTORS 

§  419.    Time  of  Meeting 

Tie- by-laws  usually  set  forth  the  general  details  of  directors' 
meetings.  The  board  itself  may  provide  for  any  details  not 
'already  prescribed  by  some  competent  authority. 

Special  meetings  of  directors  are  called  when  the  necessity 
arises.  Regular  meetings  are  held  at  specified  times — commonly 
once  a  month — usually  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  In  the  smaller 
corporations  with  boards  consisting  of  a  few  members  easily 
assembled  in  special  meeting,  and  also  in  the  larger  corporations 
whose  affairs  are  conducted  mainly  by  standing  committees, 
regular  board  meetings  once  a  quarter,  or  even  at  longer  intervals, 
are  usually  suflBicient. 

§  420.    Place  of  Meeting 

The  usual  place  for  meetings  of  directors  is  the  principal 
office  of  the  corporation  in  the  state  of  its  creation.  Directors' 
meetings  may,  however,  be  held  elsewhere,  either  within  the 
state,!  or  without  the  state  in  the  absence  of  prohibition,*  if 
properly  authorized  by  the  charter,  the-  by-laws,  or  by  due 
resolution  of  the  directors.  If  prohibited  by  statutes,  charter, 
or  by-laws,  meetings  outside  the  state  are  void,  and  their  actions 
of  no  effect.* 

In  a  majority  of  the  states  the  statutes  provide  that  directors' 
meetings  may  be  held  outside  the  state  if  authorized  in  some 
specified  manner — ^usually  by  the  by-laws,  in  some  states  by 


1  Corbett  v.  Woodward,  5  Sawy.  403  (1879);  Ashley  Wire  Co.  v.  III.  Steel  Co..  164  HI. 
149  (X896). 

*  3  Cook  on  Corp..  f  7x3a;  Saltmarsh  v.  Spaulding,  147  Mass.  334  (1888). 

*  Brockway  v.  Gadsden,  etc..  Co.,  zoa  Ala.  6ao  (1893);  Union  Nat.  Bk.  v.  State  Bank,  155 
Mo.  95  (1899). 
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the  charter,  in  others  by  either,  but  in  one  or  two  states  by 
mere  resolution  of  the  directors.  In  New  York  meetings  of 
directors  may  be  held  outside  the  state  unless  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  the  charter  or  by-laws.*  Other  provisions  affecting 
directors'  meetings  outside  the  state  are  found  in  a  number  of 
states. 

In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  on  the  subject,  it 
is  generally  held  that  directors  may  hold  meetings  and  transact 
business  outside  the  state  of  incorporation.*  In  New  York  a 
contrary  ruling  was  made,  but  it  is  now  provided  by  statute 
that  if  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  Business  Corporation  Law  are  to  be  held  only 
within  the  state,  the  certificate  of  incorporation  or  by-laws  must 
so  provide.*  Of  course,  if  prohibited  by  statute,  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  cannot  be  held  outside  the  state,  and 
action  taken  at  such  meetings  will  be  void.' 

Permission  for  directors'  meetings  outside  the  state  is  given 
by  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  states  besides  New  York,  and, 
used  under  proper  regulations  as  to  place  and  notice,  such 
meetings  are  at  times  of  much  advantage.  When  directors  are 
especially  authorized  to  meet  outside  of  the  state  there  is  of 
course  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  their  actions  at  such 
meetings,  s 

§  421.    Purposes  of  Meetings 

At  duly  assembled  regular  meetings  of  directors,  any  busi- 
ness within  the  power  of  the  board  may  be  transacted.  At 
special  meetings,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  every  member  of 
the  board,  only  such  business  may  be  acted  upon  as  is  set  forth 
in  the  call  and  notice  of  the  meeting.  If,  however,  the  notice 
of  a  special  meeting  does  not  specify  its  purposes,  any  ordinary 


«  N.  Y.  But.  Corp.  Law,  I  9. 

*  Handler  v.  Stats,  139  U.  8.  4x7  (1891);  Boatmen*!  Bank  t.  GiOeeple,  909  Mo.  »7t  9S6 
(1008). 

•  N.  Y.  Bus.  Corp.  Law.  f  a. 

» Hilles  y.  ParrUih,  14  N.  J.  Eq.  380  (1862);  Place  y.  People,  192  IH.  160  (1901). 
•Sahmanh  v.  Spatalding,  14?  Mass.  ^24  (1888);  Ormsby  v.  Copper  Co.,  56  N.  Y.  693 
(1874). 
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business  affairs  of  the  corporation  may  be  transacted  thereat, 
unless  the  by-laws  specifically  provide  that  only  such  business 
as  has  been  duly  notified  may  be  transacted  at  si^ecial  meetings 
of  the  board. 

§  422.    Assembling  Meetings 

The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  are  usually  prescribed 
in  the  by-laws,  are  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  directors,  and 
do  not  depend  for  their  legality  upon  calls,  waivers,  or  notices.  * 
Notices  are,  it  is  true,  generally  provided  for  in  the  by-laws, 
but  this  is  a  practical  measure  to  insure  the  attendance  of  direc- 
tors, and  is  not  in  compliance  with  legal  requirements.  To  pre- 
vent any  question  on  this  point,  however,  the  by-laws  of  the 
larger  corporations  customarily  provide  that  failure  to  send  out 
notice  of  a  regular  meeting  shall  not  affect  its  legality  nor  the 
legality  of  any  action  taken  thereat. 

Special  meetings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  assembled  as  the 
necessity  arises,  must  be  called  by  proper  authority,  and  must 
be  formally  notified  to  every  member  of  the  board,  imless  these 
formalities  are  duly  waived.  Accordingly  special  meetings  of 
the  board  are  assembled  by  means  of  the  call  followed  by  notice, 
or  by  means  of  a  combined  call  and  waiver  of  notice.  Or  if  all 
the  members  of  the  board  can  be  gotten  together,  a  special 
meeting  may  by  agreement  be  held  at  any  time  and  without 
formality.  These  methods  of  assembling  meetings  of  directors 
are  discussed  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

§  423.    Call  for  Special  Meetings 

The  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  directors  is  the  formal  in- 
strument which  authorizes  its  assembling,  specif3dng  its  time, 
place,  and  purposes,  and  usually  directing  or  otherwise  obligat- 
ing the  secretary  to  notify  such  meeting  to  the  members  of  the 
board." 


•  Whitehead  v.  Rubber  Co.,  S*  N.  J.  Bq.  ?»♦  8a  (1893);  Western  Imp.  Co.  v.  Bank,  103 
Iowa  4SS  (1897);  Atlantic,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Sandera.  36  N.  H.  asa  (1858). 

10  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  XI,  "Calls  and  Waivers  for  Spedal  Meetings.'* 
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In  some  few  states  the  statutes  prescribe  by  whom  special 
meetings  of  directors  may  be  called.  In  the  majority  of  the 
states  the  matter  is  left  entirely  for  by-law  regulation.  These 
almost  invariably  empower  the  president  to  call  special  meetings, 
usually  alone,  but  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
officer.  Usually  they  provide  that  two  or  more  of  the  directors 
may  call  such  meetings.  Occasionally  a  certain  proportion  in 
interest  of  the  stockholders  are  authorized  thereto.  Whether 
so  specified  in  the  by-laws  or  not,  special  meetings  of  directors 
may  always  be  called  by  due  resolution  of  the  board.  Consent 
meetings  are  assembled  informally. 

The  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  directors  by  whomsoever 
issued,  to  be  legally  effective,  must  always  specify  the  time  of 
meeting  and  its  place,  and  if  business  of  special  importance  is 
to  be  considered  this  must  also  be  set  forth. 

The  place  is  usually — though  not  necessarily  tmless  so 
specified  by  statute  or  by-laws — the  principal  office  of  the 
corporation  within  the  state  of  incorporation."  In  the  absence 
of  conflicting  provisions,  special  meetings  may  be  called  to 
meet  at  any  reasonable  place  in  the  discretion  of  the  party  or 
parties  issuing  the  call. 

The  time  at  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  must  be  reason- 
able, and  must  be  definitely  stated,  both  day  and  hour  being 
given.  The  particular  business  to  be  transacted  must  be  specified 
with  reasonable  detail,  and  ordinarily  no.  other  business  may  be 
transacted  at  such  special  meeting. 

§  424.    Notice  of  Special  Meetings 

When  a  call  in  due  form  for  a  special  meeting  of  directors  is. 
handed  to  the  secretary,  it  is  his  duty  to  send  out  notices  of  the 
meeting  thereby  authorized.  These  notices  are  sent  in  such 
manner — ^usually  by  mail  or  telegraph — and  at  such  time  before 
the  meeting  as  is  prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  or  otherwise  as 


nSee  f  4^0. 
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will  under  ordinary  conditions  permit  the  attendance  of  all  the 
members  of  the  board.i* 

The  by-laws  also  frequently  prescribe  that  no  business  save 
that  specifically  set  forth  in  the  call  and  notice  shall  be  con- 
sidered or  acted  upon  at  such  special  meetings.  If  not  so  pre« 
scribed,  a  notice  specifsdng  time  and  place,  but  not  the  business 
to  be  transacted,  is  suflScient  to  authorize  all  ordinary  corporate 
business.is  It  is  otherwise  if  important  or  unusual  business  is 
to  be  transacted  at  the  special  meeting.  In  a  Pennsylvania 
case  the  notice  read:  "To  hear  report  of  Treasurer  and  such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting."  A  quo- 
rum of  the  directors  met  and  authorized  an  important  lease. 
This  the  courts  set  aside.^^ 

When  the  by-laws  do  not  prescribe  the  specific  details  of 
notice,  both  its  time  and  manner  must  be  reasonable.  Just 
what  constitutes  reasonable  notice  of  special  meetings  of  direc- 
tors is  a  matter  on  which  judicial  decisions  vary,  and  should 
therefore  be  settled  by  express  by-law  provision. 

It  is  always  presumed  that  notice  duly  mailed  with  postage 
prepaid  to  the  last  known  address  of  each  member  of  the  board 
is  received  by  the  party  addressed.  It  is,  however,  usually 
provided  in  the  by-laws  that  notice  given  in  this  manner  shall 
be  suflBicient.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  immaterial  whether  or 
not  the  notice  is  actually  received.^*  Notice  by  postal  card  is 
sufficient  when  this  method  of  notification  is  customary.  Any 
irregularity  in  call  or  notice  may  be  cured  by  a  ratification  of 
the  special  meeting  or  of  the  business  transacted  thereat  at  a 
subsequent  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  or,  if  all  the  members 
jare  present  at  and  participate  in  a  special  meeting,  this  in  itself 
cures  any  defect  in  call  or  notice."    Unless  cured  in  some  way, 

»  See  Book  IV,  Porms  135.  1^6;  also  People  v.  Albany  Medical  College.  26  Htm  (N.  Y.) 
^48  (x88a);  Aahley  Wire  Co.  v.  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  164  111.  149  (1896);  Stockton,  etc..  Works  v. 
Houaer,  X09  Cal.  x  (189s)'  ^ 

u  In  re  Aigus  Co..  138  N.  Y.  557  (1893);  Ashley  Wire  Co.  v.  Illinois  Sted  Co..  164  III.  149 
(X896). 

i«  Mercantile  Library  Hall  Co.  v.  Pittsbtus,  etc..  Assoc.,  173  Pa*  St.  30  (1896). 

»  Ashley  Wire  Co.  v.  Illinois  Steel  Co..  164  HI.  I49.  X59  (1896);  Haj  v.  Amer.  Bottle  Co., 
z89  111.  App.  636, 645  (1913).  _  ^ 

"  Mmneapolia  Tunes  Co.  v.  Nimocks,  53  Minn.  381  (1893);  Chase  v.  Tuttle.  55  Conn. 


455  (1888). 
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failure  to  give  notice  to  any  one  director  invalidates  the  action 
of  a  special  meeting.^? 

§  425.    Call  and  Waiver  of  Notice 

The  call  and  waiver  of  notice  of  a  special  meeting  of  directors 
is  merely  a  call  for  the  meeting  combined  with  a  waiver  of  the 
usual  formalities  of  notice.  This  must  be  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  board,  but  when  so  signed  authorizes  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place,  and  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  specified  therein.  Whenever  the  members  of  the  board 
are  readily  accessible,  the  call  and  waiver  is  the  preferable 
method  of  assembling  special  meetings.^* 

§  426.    Opening  Directors'  Meetings 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting,  the  president  of  the 
corporation — or  the  chairman  of  the  board,  if  such  official  exists 
— or  in  his  absence  the  vice-president,  calls  the  meeting  to  order. 
Should  these  officers  be  absent,  the  next  ranking  officer  of  the 
corporation,  if  a  member  of  the  board,  presides.  Should  such 
officer  be  the  secretary,  he  should  merely  call  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  then  request  some  other  member  of  the  board  to  act 
as  chairman,  or,  if  objection  is  made,  the  appointment  should 
be  effected  by  motion. 

If  no  officer  of  the  corporation  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  is  present,  it  is  proper  for  any  member  of  the  board  in 
attendance  to  call  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  the  absence  of 
objection  ask  someone  to  act  as  chairman.  If  there  is  objection, 
the  appointment  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  motion. 

No  formal  roll-call  of  a  directors'  meeting  is  usual,  the  sec- 
retary merely  noting  the  names  of  those  present,  which  names 
are  later  entered  on  the  minutes.  If  there  is  no  quorum,  business 
may  not  be  transacted  at  that  session,  but  the  meeting  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  if  desired,  imtil  a  quonrni  is  secured. 

"People  ▼.  Batchelor;  aa  N.  Y.  ia8  (iWo):  ReDev  v.  CampbeU.  134  Cal.  175  (iQOx); 
Bxoughton  V.  Jones.  lao  Mich.  46a  (1899);  Hill  v.  Coal  Co.,  119  Mo.  9  (i«93).  '*  ^  '^  '• 

"  See  Book  IV.  Fonns  116.  117. 
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Formal  submission  of  proof  of  notice  of  a  directors*  regular 
meeting  is  not  necessary  unless  called  for  by  the  president  or 
some  member  of  the  board.  The  secretary  should,  however, 
preserve  a  copy  of  the  notice  sent  out  and  indorse  upon  it  the 
fact  that  it  was  duly  mailed  on  the  date  given  thereon  to  the 
last  known  address  of  each  member  of  the  board. 

In  the  case  of  special  meetings  of  directors  the  call  and 
notice,  or  call  and  waiver  of  notice  as  the  case  may  be,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  be  entered  on  the  minutes  in 
full  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances.  The  matter  is  of 
importance,  as  the  due  call  of  the  meeting  with  sufficient  notice 
to  each  member  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  legality. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  directors  the  order  of  business  as 
set  forth  in  the  by-laws  is  followed,  imless  set  aside  by  formal 
motion  or  imanimous  consent.  At  a  special  meeting  it  is  but 
seldom  applicable. 

§  427.    Quorum 

The  number  required  for  a  quorum  at  directors'  meetings 
should  be  fixed  by  the  charter  or  by-laws.i»  In  New  York  this 
cannot  be  a  number  less  than  one-third  of  the  full^®  membership 
of  the  board.  Where  there  is  no  provision  in  the  charter  or 
by-laws,  the  common  law  prevails,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
board  is  necessary  for  a  quorum.2  A  majority  of  the  board  in 
this  connection  is  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  constituting 
the  board,  and  not  of  some  reduced  number  resulting  from 
vacancies  or  removals.'^  A  majority  of  a  quorum  can  decide 
any  question  properly  brought  before  the  meeting.^ 

Directors  cannot  vote  by  proxy  at  directors'  meetings,  but 
must  be  personally  present  in  order  to  act  thereat.24    No  legal 


"  Hoyt  V.  Thompson's  Ex.,  I9  N.  Y.  207  (1859);  Craig  Medicine  Co.  v.  Merchants'  Bank, 
59  Hun  (N.  Y^  561  (1891). 

"  N.  Y.  Gen.  Corp.  Law,  I  34. 

»  Wells  V.  Rubber  Co.,  19  N.  J.  Eq.  40a  (1869). 

«  Moore  v.  Rector,  4  Abbott's  N.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  51  (1873). 

»  N.  Y.  Gen.  Corp.  Law,  |  43;  Wells  v.  Rubber  Co.,  19  N.  J.  Eq.  402  (1869);  Poster  v. 
MiU  Co..  92  Mo.  79  (1887). 

••  Perry  v.  Oil  Co.,  93  Ala.  364  (1890);  State  v.  Perkins,  90  Mo.  App.  603  (i90i). 
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authority  exists  for  pennitting  directors  to  vote  or  to  be  con- 
sidered as  present  when  merely  connected  by  telephone,  nor  for 
permitting  an  absent  member  to  sign  the  minutes  of  the  direc- 
tors' meeting  and  be  counted  present,  though  any  action  so 
taken  may  be  validated  by  action  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
where  a  quorum  is  really  present. 

A  director  cannot  legally  vote  at  directors'  meetings  on  a 
matter  in  which  he  is  personally  interested,  nor  is  such  action 
usually  valid  if  he  is  counted  to  make  a  quonmi  when  such  a 
question  is  put  to  vote.** 

§  428.    Reading  the  Minutes 

As  a  matter  of  due  parliamentary  procedure,  any  imapproved 
minutes  of  preceding  directors'  meetings  should  be  read  and 
approved  or  be  otherwise  disposed  of  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
directors  before  any  other  business  is  considered.  If,  however,^ 
time  is  pressing,  the  president  sometimes  directs  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  same  end  is  accom- 
plished by  formal  motion. 

The  minutes  of  stockholders'  meetings  are  never  read  at 
directors'  meetings  unless  as  a  matter  of  information  or  by 
special  request,  nor  if  read  would  their  approval  by  the  board 
be  of  any  legal  effect.  The  minutes  of  any  preceding  board 
meeting  should  not  be  approved  at  a  special  meeting  unless  the 
approval  of  such  minutes  was  specifically  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting.** 

§  429.    Reports 

At  a  regular  meeting,  after  disposal  of  the  minutes,  the 
president  takes  up  the  next  order  of  business  and  calls  for  re- 
ports from  officers  first,  and  then  from  committees,  if  any  are  to 
report.  When  a  report  is  made  it  may  be  disposed  of  by  motion, 
or,  if  there  are  no  objections,  the  president  himself  may  direct 

•  Curtin  v.  Salmon  River  Co.,  130  Gal.  345  (1900);  Miller  v.  Crown  Perfumery  Co.,  57 
Misc.  (N.  Y.)  383  (1908);  Jacobeon  v.  BzooldynLumber  Co.,  184  N.  Y.  isa  (1906). 
"See  I  438. 
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that  the  report  be  received  and  filed.  A  verbal  report  does  not 
require  any  formal  disposal,  the  secretary  reporting  its  sub- 
stance in  the  minutes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

§  430.    Unflnished  and  New  Business 

The  business  of  a  special  meeting  is,  as  a  rule,  all  new  busi- 
ness. It  is  set  forth  in  both  the  call  and  notice,  and  may  be 
presented  by  the  presiding  officer,  or  he  may  call  on  the  secretary 
or  some  member  of  the  board  for  its  introduction. 

At  regular  meetings  of  directors  it  usually  rests  with  the 
secretary  to  bring  up  any  matters  of  unfinished  business.  New 
matters  requiring  attention  are  brought  up  by  the  president  or 
by  any  member  interested. 

The  election  of  officers  does  not  appear  upon  the  regular 
order  of  business,  as  it  takes  place  but  once  a  year.  It  therefore 
'  comes  under  the  head  of  "New  Business,"  and  at  the  proper 
meeting  may  be  taken  up  at  any  suitable  time  when  new  busi- 
ness is  under  consideration.  Usually  the  by-laws  provide  that 
the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  at  the  first  directors'  meeting 
after  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders. 

Officers  are  usually  elected  by  ballot,  though  in  the  absence 
of  express  provision  the  board  may  follow  any  method  that 
will  secure  a  fair  expression  of  the  wishes  of  its  members. 

When  the  board  is  agreed  as  to  who  are  to  be  elected,  time 
is  frequently  saved  by  instructing  the  secretary  to  cast  the 
single  ballot  of  the  meeting  for  the  recited  list  of  officers.  Or 
a  mere  motion  unanimously  carried  that  the  named  piersons  be 
respectively  appointed  to  the  specified  offices,  is  legally  suffi- 
cient. The  election  of  officers  by  the  board  is  sometimes  held 
to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an  appointment  than  of  an  election.*^ 

Unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  by-laws  or  prevented  by 
conditions,  the  officers-elect  may  at  once  begin  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.    Frequently  the  newly 


^  State  V.  Kupferle,  44  Mo.  154  (1869). 
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elected  president  and  secretary  take  charge  of  the  meeting  im- 
mediately after  the  result  of  the  election  has  been  announced. 
A  person  cannot  be  made  an  officer  against  his  will.^^  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  to  which  an  officer-elect  has  been  ap- 
pointed is  therefore  necessary.  This  may  either  be  expressed, 
or  be  indicated  by  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  even  by  his  failure  to  decline  the  office  when  properly  notified 
of  his  election  thereto.2» 

§  431.    Adjournment 

When  the  business  of  a  meeting  has  been  finished,  or  when 
for  any  reason  the  board  cannot  longer  continue  in  session,  an 
adjournment  should  be  taken,  either  sine  die,  which  terminates 
the  meeting  absolutely,  or,  if  important  business  is  left  un- 
finished, to  some  specified  future  date. 

A  meeting  adjourned  to  some  future  time  is  on  reassembling 
legally  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  original  meeting,  may 
transact  any  business  that  could  have  been  transacted  at  the 
original  meeting,  and  does  not  necessarily  require  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  board.' • 

§  432.    Procedure  at  Meetings  of  Standing  Committee 

The  general  rules  governing  the  meetings  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee are  the  same  as  those  for  meetings  of  the  board.>^  Special 
meetings  must  be  duly  notified  to  every  member  of  the  committee 
unless  waived  by  formal  agreement  or  by  the  presence  of  every 
member  at  the  meeting.  Actions  taken  at  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  expressed  by  means  of  duly  adopted  motions 
or  resolutions,  and  careful  minutes  of  all  proceedings  should  be 
kept  in  a  minute  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  not  in  the 
minute  book  of  the  directors.   The  committee  proceedings  should 


»  Blake  v.  Bayley,  83  Maas.  S3X  (x86o). 

n  Danville,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Brown.  90  Va.  340  (1893);  Lockwood  v.  Nat.  Bank,  9  R.  I.  308 
(1869). 

'•Smith  V.  Law.  ai.N.  Y.  296  (i860);  Western  Imp.  Co.  v.  Bank.  103  Iowa  455  (1897)- 

"  Met.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Domestic  Tel.  Co.,  44  N.  J.  Eq.  568  (1888);  McNeil  v.  Chamber  of 
Comnieroe,  154  Mass.  377  (1891). 
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from  time  to  time  be  reported  to  the  board,  either  by  direct  re- 
port or  by  submission  of  the  committee  minutes. 

Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the  majority  of  any 
standing  committee  constitutes  a  quorum,  and  a  majority  of 
that  quorum  has  power  to  act." 


«  Burleigh  v.  Ford.  6i  N.  H.  360  (1881);  State  v.  Jersey  City,  37  N.  J.  L.  493  (1859); 
McNeil  V.  Boston  Chamber  of  Com.,  154  Mass.  277  (1891). 
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CHAPTER  XLV 
MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS 

§  433.    The  Corporate  Books 

The  financial  records  of  a  corporation  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  a  firm  or  individual.  Some  of  their  entries  and  accounts 
are  peculiar  to  the  corporation  but  the  books  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  any  other  form  of  business  organization.^ 

The  more  important  books  of  record  peculiar  to  the  corpora- 
tion are  the  minute  book,  the  stock  certificate  book,  the  transfer 
book,  and  the  stock  book  and  stock  ledger,  all  of  which  are  kept 
by  the  secretary  of  the  corporation. 

§  434.    The  Minute  Book 

The  minute  book  of  a  corporation  properly  kept  is  legal 
evidence  of  the  proceedings  of  its  stockholders'  and  directors' 
meetings.  The  secretary  is  its  custodian  and  its  entries  should 
be  made  by  him  alone.  Any  director  has  the  right  to  inspect 
this  book  at  any  suitable  time.  A  stockholder  usually  does  not 
have  this  right. 

The  minute  book  is  ordinarily  a  blank  book  of  the  style 
termed  "record"  by  stationers.  It  may  be  had  at  any  price 
from  plainly  bound  books  at  $1  or  less,  up  to  elaborately  bound 
and  specially  printed  books  costing  from  $5  to  $25  or  even  more. 
A  reasonably  good  and  substantially  boimd  book  is  always  to  be 
desired. 

The  minute  book  varies  in  size  and  general  form  according 
to  the  taste  or  requirements  of  the  secretary.  A  common  and 
convenient  form  is  8)4  x  13  inches.    Sometimes  the  book  is 


>  See  I  445;  also  Book  III.  "Corporate  Accounting.** 
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specially  made,  of  a  size  and  style  to  match  the  other  corporate 
records.  For  a  small  corporation  with  few  meetings,  a  book 
containing  loo  pages  will  usually  be  found  amply  sufficient. 

When  the  minutes  are  kept  in  a  substantially  bound  volume 
with  longhand  entries  succeeding  each  other  in  regular  order, 
later  additions  or  insertions  are  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  minutes  as  to  proceedings  at  the  company's 
meetings  is  difficult  to  controvert. 

Minutes  are,  however,  not  infrequently  written  with  the 
typewriter  on  sheets  of  thin  paper,  which  are  then  pasted  in  the 
minute  book.  Also  at  times  loose-leaf  minute  books  are  em- 
ployed, in  which  the  pages  may  be  removed  and,  after  the 
minutes  are  written  upon  them,  be  reinserted  in  the  book.  When 
either  of  these  plans  is  followed,  substitutions  and  alterations  in 
the  minutes  may  be  made  with  comparative  ease  and  their  value 
as  evidence  is  diminished. 

To  avoid  this  objection  to  the  convenient  loose-leaf  minute 
book,  each  page  is  sometimes  water-marked  with  its  proper 
number  in  such  manner  that  substitution  is  extremely  difficult 
and  practically  impossible.  The  same  end  is  sometimes  accom- 
plished by  the  inscription  of  the  president's  and  secretary's 
signatures  or  initials  on  each  page,  making  substitution  without 
the  participation  of  these  officials  impossible.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  latter  method  of  verification  may  also  be  effectively 
employed  when  minutes  are  pasted  into  the  minute  book. 

§  435.    Contents  of  Minute  Book 

A  copy  of  the  company's  charter  or  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion is  usually  entered  on  the  first  pages  of  the  minute  book. 
This  may  be  a  copy  certified  by  the  secretary  of  state,  bound  or 
pasted  into  the  book,  or,  equally  sufficient,  a  careful  and  legible 
copy  written  in  the  book  by  the  secretary,  or,  if  written  on 
separate  sheets,  boimd  or  pasted  into  the  minute  book.  If  the 
copy  is  made  by  him,  the  secretary  usually  certifies  to  its  cor- 
rectness. 
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Following  the  charter  come  the  by-laws  of  the  company. 
These  begin  at  the  top  of  the  next  right-hand  page  and  should 
also  be  a  careful  and  legible  copy,  or  a  copy  bound  or  pasted  in, 
followed  by  the  secretary's  certificate  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcription. 

A  few  pages  immediately  following  the  by-laws  should  be 
left  blank  for  the  entry  of  any  amendments.  Then  follow  the 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders,  closely  followed  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  directors,  and  thereafter 
the  minutes  of  stockholders'  and  directors'  meetings  in  due  se- 
quence as  held,  each  with  its  distinctive  heading.  Each  meeting 
should  begin  at  the  top  of  its  proper  page  and  no  blank  pages 
should  be  left  between  the  records  of  the  different  meetings. 

In  the  larger  corporations  separate  minute  books  are  pro- 
vided for  stockholders'  and  directors'  minutes  and  also  for  the 
minutes  of  standing  committees.  In  the  smaller  corporations  a 
single  minute  book  will  usually  suffice. 

§  436.    Form  and  Subject  Matter  of  Minutes 

The  secretary  should  spare  no  pains  to  secure  accuracy  in  his 
minutes,  since  they  are  the  legal  evidence  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings  recorded  and  the  authority  for  any  action  of  the 
officers  required  thereby. 

The  minutes  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work  are  in  con- 
ventional form.  This  has  the  advantage  of  brevity.  Any  clear 
statement  of  the  proceedings  is,  however,  legally  sufficient, 
though  a  reasonably  close  adherence  to  the  conventional  arrange- 
ment is  desirable.' 

It  is  usual  to  enter  on  the  minutes  of  directors'  meetings  the 
names  of  those  present.  Save  in  the  case  of  very  small  corpora- 
tions, it  is  not  customary  nor  necessary  to  enter  on  the  minutes 
the  names  of  stockholders  present  at  a  stockholders'  meeting. 
The  secretary  shotdd,  however,  check  oflF  on  his  alphabetical 


s  See  Book  IV,  Ch.  XVI,  "Minutes  of  Corporate  Meetinga." 
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list  those  in  attendance  and  thus  preserve  a  record  of  the  stock- 
holders present  at  meetings. 

During  the  progress  of  meetings,  letters,  reports,  and  other 
instruments  are  frequently  presented.  When  of  importance,  the 
secretary  is  usually  instructed  to  enter  these  upon  the  minutes. 
If  not  instructed,  he  may  use  his  discretion.  If  the  matters  to 
which  they  relate  are  important,  they  should  usually  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes,  i.e.,  entered  in  full.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  instruments  be  filed  and  preserved,  such  reference 
being  made  to  them  in  the  minutes  as  the  conditions  may 
demand. 

When  reports  or  other  instruments  are  ordered  spread  upon 
the  minutes,  the  secretary  may  usually  exercise  his  discretion  as 
to  whether  they  shall  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  minutes  or 
follow  immediately  after  them.  If,  however,  the  motion  or  order 
directs  that  the  instrument  follow  the  minutes,  or  that  it  app)ear 
in  the  body  of  the  minutes,  the  secretary  should  comply  with  the 
letter  of  his  instructions. 

§  437.    Recording  the  Proceedings 

The  corporate  minutes  are  a  record  of  the  transactions  of 
corporate  meetings — a  record  of  what  is  done,  not  of  what  b 
said;  and  the  record  should  usually  be  as  concise  and  accurate  as 
possible. 

If  a  motion  or  resolution  is  passed  upon  at  a  meeting,  no 
matter  whether  adopted  or  rejected,  its  disposition  should  be 
recorded,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  debate  and  discussion 
should  not  be  set  down,  nor  are  the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom 
minor  motions  or  resolutions  are  made  or  seconded  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  entered,  nor  need  any  record  be  made  of 
those  voting  for  or  against  any  such  matter. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  when  the  presiding  officer  decides 
that  a  motion  or  a  resolution  is  properly  before  the  meeting  and 
puts  it  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  parties  who  moved 
and  seconded  it  or  who  voted  for  or  against  it  are  not  recorded, 
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does  not  affect  the  force  of  the  corporate  action.  If,  however,  a 
motion  or  a  resolution  is  of  importance,  or  is  contested,  or  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  may  thereafter  be  of  importance  to  know 
by  whom  the  matter  was  introduced  and  by  whom  it  was  favored 
and  opposed,  the  record  should  be  made  in  full. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stockholder  or  a  member  oppos- 
ing some  proposed  action  wishes  his  objections  or  protest  recorded 
in  the  minutes.  If  his  objections  are  pertinent  and  not  too 
lengthy,  this  should  usually  be  permitted,  but  the  secretary 
should  not  enter  any  such  objections  upon  his  record  imless  so 
directed  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting  or  by  unopposed  direction  of 
the  presiding  ojEcer. 

The  objecting  member  sometimes  files  his  protest  in  writing 
and  in  such  case  the  document  should  be  received  and  filed  in 
the  usual  course  of  business,  and  this  fact  be  noted  in  the  minutes. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  a  member  of  the  board  to  have 
the  dissent  to  proposed  action  noted  in  order  to  avoid  liability. 
In  such  case  he  has  a  right  to  demand  its  entry  upon  the  minutes, 
and,  if  refused,  may  force  its  entry  by  proper  legal  procedure. 

Motions  are  not  usually  entered  verbatim.  It  is  suflBdent 
if  their  sense  is  preserved.  Resolutions  are,  however,  more  for- 
mal and  should  usually  be  entered  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
they  are  adopted.'  The  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting  may 
always  require  resolutions  and  important  motions  to  be  reduced 
to  writing  before  consideration,  and  if  he  does  this  the  work  of 
the  secretary  is  greatly  lightened. 

AU  papers  presented  to  or  used  at  meetings  should  be  filed 
for  future  reference  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary,  unless  other- 
wise ordered. 

Notes  of  the  proceedings  are  taken  as  the  meeting  progresses, 
and  these  should  be  written  up  in  permanent  form  as  soon  after 
the  meeting  as  possible  while  the  events  are  fresh  in  the  secre- 
tary's mind.  Should  he  delay  the  final  entry  of  his  record  unduly, 
doubt  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  secretary's  notes,  or  the 


*  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  XIV*  "Motions  and  Resolutions." 
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record  of  the  minute  book  is  the  original  entry,  and  if  it  should 
be  held  that  the  formal  minutes  are  not  the  original  entry,  their 
value  as  evidence  is  destroyed.  If  minutes  are  used  as  evidence, 
the  secretary  will  be  asked  when  he  wrote  up  his  final  record. 
As  soon  as  the  minutes  are  duly  entered  in  the  minute  book, 
they  should  be  signed  with  the  oflBicial  signatures  of  the  secretary 
and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting,  the  secretary  usually 
signing  at  the  right  and  the  presiding  officer  at  the  left. 

§  438.    Approval  and  Amendment  of  Minutes 

Minutes  should  be  approved  by  the  body  whose  proceedings 
they  record.  The  approval  of  stockholders'  minutes  by  the 
board  of  directors  is  absolutely  ineffective,  as  is  also  the  approval 
of  directors'  minutes  by  the  stockholders,  save  by  way  of  indorse- 
ment or  ratification  of  the  directors'  action  recorded  therein. 

The  minutes  of  a  stockholders'  annual  or  special  meeting 
cannot  be  approved  at  a  subsequent  special  meeting  unless  such 
approval  is  noted  in  the  call  and  notice;  but  the  minutes  of  any 
preceding  stockholders'  meetings,  whether  annual  or  special, 
may  always  be  approved  at  the  stockholders'  annual  meeting. 
Likewise  the  approval  of  the  minutes  of  a  directors'  regular  or 
special  meeting  at  a  subsequent  special  meeting  is  effective  if 
such  approval  was  duly  notified  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting;  while  any  unapproved  minutes  of  directors'  meetings 
may  always  be  approved  at  a  regular  meeting  of  directors. 

The  minutes  of  a  stockholders'  meeting  are  usually  not  passed 
upon  imtil  the  following  annual  meeting,  when  all  imapproved 
minutes  should  be  read  and,  if  no  objections  are  offered,  ap- 
proved. Directors'  minutes  likewise  are  usually  approved  only 
at  regular  meetings.  The  approval  of  minutes  relieves  the  secre- 
tary of  all  direct  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  their  record  and 
also  serves  as  a  ratification  of  the  proceedings  recorded  therein.* 

When  minutes  are  approved,  no  record  need  be  made  save 
the  statement  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  then  in  progress 

« Delano  v.  Trustees.  138  Mass.  63  (1884);  County  Court  v.  Ry.  Co.  35  Fed.  Rep.  161 
(1888). 
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that  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  or  meetings,  giving 
their  dates,  were  read  and  approved.  Usually,  however,  for 
convenience  the  secretary  also  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  set 
of  approved  minutes  the  proper  facts,  as  "Approved  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  January  10,  191 7." 

If  corrections  of  minutes  are  ordered,  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  then  in  session  should  show  exactly  what  corrections 
were  directed  and  in  what  minutes.  In  the  corrected  minutes 
the  alteration  should  appear  in  red  and  a  marginal  note  should 
give  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  such  correction  was 
directed.  Red  lines  may  be  drawn  through  any  part  ordered 
stricken  out  and  any  correction  be  interlined,  but  no  erasure 
should  be  made  in  any  case,  as  the  corrected  minutes  should 
show  both  the  error  and  the  correction. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  those  present  at  a  meeting  decide, 
contrary  to  the  facts,  that  the  secretary  has  made  errors  in  his 
record  of  a  preceding  meeting,  and  move  that  a  portion  of  the 
minutes  be  stricken  out  or  corrected.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
if  the  majority  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  vote  in 
favor  of  the  motion,  the  secretary  must  carry  it  into  effect.  In 
such  case  he  should  draw  red  lines  through  the  part  ordered 
stricken  out  and  interline  in  red  any  matter  ordered  inserted,  and 
make  the  proper  entry  in  the  margin  of  the  minutes.  This  then 
shows  the  whole  matter — that  the  record  was  made  in  one  way, 
and  was  at  a  later  date  ordered  changed.  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting  at  which  such  change  was  ordered  should  also  give  a 
complete  statement  of  the  matter. 

§439.    ''Cut  and  Dried"  Minutes 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  is  frequently  held  in  a 
locality  distant  from  the  residence  of  the  parties  really  in  interest, 
as  for  instance  the  meetings  of  the  non-resident  corporations  of 
New  Jersey,  Maine,  and  many  other  states,  which  must  be  held 
within  the  state  of  incorporation.  Also  there  are  many  cor- 
porations in  which  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  is 
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held  by  combinations  and  the  subordinate  corporations  hold 
only  such  meetings  as  are  essential  to  maintain  their  legal 
existence.  In  these  and  in  many  other  cases  the  only  necessity 
for  meetings  is  to  give  the  proper  legal  expression  to  matters  that 
are  already  determined,  and  it  is  possible  to  write  out  the  entire 
minutes  in  advance. 

The  proceedings  at  such  meetings  are  simple.  A  controlling 
interest,  usually  in  the  shape  of  proxies,  is  sent  or  taken  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  If  the  regular  officers  are  not  present  or  are 
not  authorized  to  act,  officials  for  the  meeting  are  appointed  at 
the  time  by  those  holding  these  proxies.  The  prepared  minutes 
are  then  read  and  agreed  to,  the  meeting  is  adjourned,  and  the 
accepted  minutes,  signed  by  the  officials  who  acted  at  the  meet- 
ing, are  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  company  and  preserved 
in  his  minute  book.< 


*  For  detailed  account  <A  tuch  a  meetina,  aee  Book  II,  1 30. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

TREASURER'S  DUTIES  AND  POWERS 

§  440.    General 

The  duties,  powers,  and  liabilities  of  the  treasurer  as  one  of 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  will  be  found  in 
earlier  chapters  dealing  generally  with  the  duties  and  liabilities 
of  the  officers  and  directors.  The  present  chapter  and  those 
following  deal  with  those  duties  and  liabilities  which  belong 
more  particularly  to  the  office  of  treasurer  alone. 

§  441.    The  Treasurer's  Primary  Duty 

The  treasurer  is  the  official  custodian  of  the  corporate  funds,i 
and  his  primary  duty  is  to  receive  them,  care  for  them,  and 
disburse  them.  Other  duties  assigned  to  him  are  usually  in 
some  way  connected  with  or  related  to  this  primary  duty. 

§  442.    The  Treasurer's  Authority 

The  by-laws  are  almost  in  variably  the  source  from  which 
come  both  the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  treasurer.  Statutes 
rarely  specify  his  duties.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
few  other  states  the  treasurer  is  required  by  statute  to  give  a 
bond,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  treasurer  must  keep  the  moneys 
of  the  corporation  in  a  separate  book  accoimt  to  his  credit  as 
treasurer;  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  whole  matter  of  the  treas- 
urer's duties  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  corporation.    In  New 


>  Laurel  Springs  Land  Co.  v.  Fougeray,  57  N.  J.  Eq.  3x8  (1898). 
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York,  New  Jersey,  and  some  other  states  where  the  statutes 
permit  special  charter  provisions,  the  treasurer's  duties  may  be 
specified  therein,  but  such  regulations  properly  belong  in  the 
by-laws  and  are  almost  invariably  foimd  there. 

In  the  care  and  management  of  the  corporate  funds  and  for 
the  discharge  of  any  duties  connected  therewith,  the  treasurer 
is  the  active  agent  of  the  corporation,  and  of  its  governing  body, 
the  board  of  iirectors.  He  is  therefore  subject  to  the  direction 
of  this  board  in  all  such  matters,  except  in  so  far  as  his  powers 
and  duties  have  already  been  prescribed  by  higher  authority. 

If  no  provision  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer 
are  foimd  in  the  charter  or  by-laws  of  the  corporation,  the 
directors,  as  an  incident  of  their  general  control  of  the  corporate 
affairs,  are  fully  competent  to  determine  these  powers  and  duties 
and  to  authorize  him  to  do  whatever  is  required. 

The  treasurer  is  expected  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  powers 
and  duties  pertaining  to  his  offite  and  must  look  for  his  authority, 
first,  in  the  charter  and  by-laws,  and  second,  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

§  443.    By-Law  Provisions' 

By-law  provisions  relating  to  the  treasurer  differ  in  each 
corporation,  but  the  following  by-law  extract  presents  an  excel- 
lent synopsis  of  the  usual  duties  of  the  treasxirer: 

Section  5.    The  Treasurer 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  be  responsible  for 
all  moneys  and  securities  of  the  Company;  shall  keep  full  and 
accurate  records  and  accounts  in  books  belonging  to  the  Company, 
showing  the  transactions  of  the  Company,  its  accounts,  liabilities, 
and  financial  condition,  and  shall  see  that  all  expenditures  are  duly 
authorized  and  are  evidenced  by  proper  receipts  and  vouchers. 
He  shall  deposit,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  in  such  depositary 
or  depositaries  as  are  approved  by  the  Directors,  all  moneys  that 
may  come  into  his  hands  for  the  Company  account.  His  books  and 
accounts  shall  be  open  at  all  times  during  business  hours  to  the 
inspection  of  any  Director  of  the  Company. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  also  indorse  for  collection  or  deposit  all  bills, 
notes,  checks,  and  other  negotiable  instruments  of  the  Company; 
shall  pay  out  money  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Company,  either  by  special  or  general  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  on  checks  sighed  by  the  President  and  himself,  and 
shall  generally,  together  with  the  President,  have  supervision  of 
the  finances  of  the  Company. 

He  shall  also  make  a  full  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Company  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  and  shall 
make  such  other  reports  and  statements  as  may  be  required  of  him 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  laws  of  the  State.' 

He  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  with 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  and  for  the  restoration  to  the  Company, 
in  event  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office,  of  .all 
books,  papers,  vouchers,  money,  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  Company  that  may  have  come  into  his  custody.  He  shall 
receive  such  compensation,  not  exceeding  Five  Thousand  DoUars 
per  annum,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  these  provisions  the  treasurer  is  given  entire  custody 
and  charge  of  the  corporate  moneys  and  securities,  though  not 
of  the  general  property  belonging  to  the  company.  These  pro- 
visions could  be  extended  to  cover  other  property,  if  desired. 

In  the  by-laws  of  the  larger  corporations  it  is  usually  though 
not  invariably  the  case  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  treas- 
urer are  specified  in  much  detail.  The  following  provision,  de- 
fining the  powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer,  is  taken  from  the 
by-laws  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Section  7.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Treasurer.  The  treasurer 
shall  have  custody  of  all  the  funds  and  securities  of  the  Company 
which  may  have  come  into  his  hands;  when  necessary  or  proper  he 
shall  indorse  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  for  collection,  checks, 
notes,  and  other  obligations,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the 
credit  of  the  Company  in  such  bank  or  banks  or  depositary  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  the  Finance  Committee  may  designate;  he 
shall  sign  all  receipts  and  vouchers  for  pa3anents  made  to  the 
Company;  jointly  with  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by 


*  For  a  form  of  treasurer's  report,  see  Book  FV,  Forms  264,  265. 
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the  Finance  Committee,  he  shall  sign  all  checks  made  by  the 
Company,  and  shall  pay  out  and  dispose  of  the  same  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Finance  Committee;  he  shall  sign 
with  the  president,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Finance 
Committee,  all  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  of  the  Com- 
pany; he  may  sign,  with  the  president  or  a  vice-president,  all 
certificates  of  shares  in  the  capital  stock;  whenever  required  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Finance  Committee,  he  shall 
render  a  statement  of  his  cash  account;  he  shall  enter  regulaiiy,  in 
books  of  the  Company,  to  be  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose,  full  and 
accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Company;  he  shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  exhibit  his 
books  and  accounts  to  any  director  of  the  Company  upon  applica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Company  diuing  business  hours;  and  he 
shall  perform  all  acts  incident  to  the  position  of  treasurer,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
He  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
such  sum  as  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Finance  Committee  may 
require. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  treasurer  is  subordinated  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  to  the  finance  committee.  In  the  present  in- 
stance he  is  still  further  held  in  check  by  another  by-law  pro- 
vision subjecting  him  to  removal  without  cause  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  directors.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  treasurer  will  lightly  oppose  the  wishes  or  instructions 
of  the  directors. 

In  the  same  by-laws,  provision  is  made  for  assistant  treasurers 
as  follows: 

Section  8.  Assistant  Treasurers.  The  Board  of  Directors  or 
the  Finance  Committee  may  appoint  an  assistant  treasurer  or  more 
than  one  assistant  treasurer.  Each  assistant  treasurer  shaU  have 
such  pov/ers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  by-law  provisions  relating  to  the  treasurer  are  simpler 
in  the  smaller  corporations.    The  following  are  usual  provisions: 
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The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securi- 
ties of  the  Company,  and  shall  keep  regular  books  of  account  and 
balance  the  sam^each  month.  He  shall  sign  or  countersign  such 
instruments  as  require  his  signature,  and  shall  perform  all  other 
duties  incident  to  his  office  or  that  are  properly  required  of  him  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Moneys  of  the  Company  shall  be  deposited  in  the  name  of 
the  Company  in  such  bank  or  trust  company  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  drawn  only  by  check  signed 
by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
Company. 

§  444.    Directors'  Resolutions 

The  directors  ordinarily  cannot  change  the  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer;  but  they 
are  generally  required,  as  in  the  examples  of  by-laws  given  in  the 
preceding  section,  to  supplement  them  by  designating  the  de- 
positary of  the  corporate  funds,  and  by  prescribing  any  other 
working  details  which  may  be  necessary  and  do  not  conflict 
with  the  by-law  provisions. 

In  a  few  states  the  directors  either  have  power  under  the 

statute  to  make  and  alter  the  by-laws,  or  may  be  given  such 

•  power  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  itself.    When  this  is  the 

case  the  directors  are  enabled  thereby  to  exercise  complete  and 

unquestioned  control  over  the  corporate  officials. 

§  445.    Books  of  Account 

The  treasurer  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  charge  of  the  cor- 
porate books  of  account."  In  the  smaller  corporations  he  is 
usually  either  acting  bookkeeper  or  has  direct  control  of  the 
books  of  accoimt  and  keeps  his  own  special  books  as  well.  A 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  of  the  financial  duties  connected 
with  his  office  is  then  a  necessary  qualification.  In  the  larger 
corporations  the  treasurer's  duties  do  not  usually  include  the 
details  of  accounting.     These  devolve  upon  subordinate  em- 


*  See  Book  HI,  Ch.  I,  **The  Corporate  Recordi  and  Accounts.** 
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ployees,  or  are  perhaps  relegated  to  an  accounting  department, 
leaving  the  treasurer  free  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  general 
overseeing  and  management  of  the  corporate  finances  and  finan- 
cial affairs. 

In  many  of  the  larger  corporations  the  actua^  duties  of  the 
treasurer  are  nominal,  the  usual  duties  of  that  official  being 
assigned  to  other  officers  or  employees  of  the  corporation.  The 
treasurer  is  then,  as  a  rule,  selected  because  of  his  financial 
responsibility  or  connections,  or  for  other  reasons  that  make 
his  election  desirable. 

§  446.    Assumption  of  Official  Duties* 

The  procedure  and  formalities  when  the  newly  elected  treas- 
urer assumes  the  duties  of  his  office  are  simple.  Usually  he  is 
required  to  give  bond,  and  this  must  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  corporation  before  he  may 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  has 
qualified  for  his  position  by  giving  a  satisfactory  bond  and 
complying  with  any  other  requirements  of  the  corporation,  he 
is  ready  and  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  office  and  begin 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  • 

The  retiring  treasurer,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  his  position 
as  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  has  authority  to  perform 
all  its  usual  duties  imtil  the  treasurer-elect  has  qualified  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  Then,  however,  the  authority 
of  the  retiring  treasurer  immediately  terminates,  he  is  no  longer 
competent  to  exercise  any  of  the  fimctions  of  the  office,  and, 
unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  board,  must  at  once  turn 
over  to  the  new  official  all  corporate  property  in  his  custody, 
including  the  books  of  account. 

The  retiring  treasurer,  in  preparation  for  the  surrender  of 
his  office,  usually  closes  his  books  and  prepares  a  balance  sheet, 
giving  a  more  or  less  complete  statement  of  the  general  financial 
condition  of  the  corporation.  Also  an  audit  of  his  accoimts  is 
desirable,  particularly  when  the  corporate  assets  are  material. 
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The  audit  of  the  retiring  treasurer's  books  relieves  the  in- 
coming treasurer  from  any  responsibility  as  to  their  condition. 
He  takes  them  as  they  are,  but  must  assure  himself  that  the 
corporate  funds  and  other  property  turned  over  to  him  by  the 
retiring  treasurer  accord  with  the  books.  If  he  does  not,  his 
negligence  in  the  matter  may  render  him  liable  for  any  resulting 
loss  to  the  corporation. 

The  incoming  treasurer  should  at  once  notify  the  deposi- 
taries in  which  the  corporate  funds  are  held,  of  his  election  and 
assumption  of  oflSce.  If  the  corporate  funds  have  been  deposited 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  treasurer-elect  by  check 
of  the  retiring  official.  If,  however,  the  funds  are  deposited  in 
the  corporate  name,  no  such  transfer  is  necessary.  There  is 
then  no  change  in  their  ownership  but  merely  a  change  in  the 
officer  by  whom  checks  are  drawn,  and  proper  certification  to 
the  bank  of  this  change  is  all  that  is  required.^  Should  the  out- 
going treasurer  refuse  to  turn  over  to  the  treasurer-elect  any 
property  which  belongs  to  the  corporation,  the  directors,  or 
even  the  treasurer  himself,  may  bring  suit  for  its  recovery.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  treasurer  should  give  his  predecessor  a 
receipt  for  the  corporate  property  turned  over. 

§  447.    Formalities  on  Giving  Up  Office 

When  the  treasurer  relinquishes,  or  is  ousted  from,  his  posi- 
tion, all  properties  of  the  company  in  his  possession,  including 
the  books  of  account,  should  be  surrendered  to  his  successor  or 
to  such  other  party  as  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  incoming  treasurer  is  the  usual  and  proper  party  to 
whom  such  property  is  delivered.  The  retiring  treasurer  should 
be  given  receipts  for  all  properties  turned  over. 

The  corporate  accounts  are  always  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration. Sometimes  in  the  smaller  corporations  the  books  in 
which  these  accounts  are  kept  have  been  purchased  by  the 

*  See  Book  IV,  Form  aa?. 
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treasurer  personally  and  the  question  as  to  their  ownership 
then  arises.  As  a  matter  of  law,  the  treasurer  must  surrender 
the  books  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept  although  these  books 
have  been  purchased  with  his  personal  funds.  He  is  entitled 
in  such  case  to  payment  for  the  books,  but  he  cannot  withhold 
them  as  a  means  of  enforcing  this  payment  or  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  his.' 

In  order  to  prevent  any  complications  on  this  score,  it  is 
sometimes  provided  in  the  by-laws  that  the  accounts  of  the 
company  shall  be  kept  only  in  books  that  are  the  property  of 
the  corporation. 


» state  V.  Ooll,  32  N.  J.  L.  285  (1867);  High  00  BztraoixliaAnr  Legal  Remedial.  I  306. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

TREASURER'S    RELATION   TO    OTHER    CORPORATE 
AUTHORITIES 

§  448.    To  the  Stockholders 

The  treasurer  is  the  agent  of  the  corporation  but  under  the 
usual  corporate  arrangements  his  direct  responsibility  is  to  the 
board  of  directors,  not  to  the  stockholders.  In  practice  the 
treasurer  usually  has  no  oflScial  connection  with  the  stockholders, 
save  perhaps  when  an  annual  or  an  occasional  special  report  is 
to  be  made,  when  dividends  are  to  be  paid,  or  amounts  due  from 
the  stockholders  to  the  corporation  are  to  be  collected.  He  is 
not  imder  their  supervision  and  owes  them  no  direct  duty.  He 
must  obey  their  instructions  as  expressed  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
corporation,  but  this  is  the  limit  of  their  usual  authority.  Should 
they  attempt  to  compel  his  action  by  direct  motion  or  resolution, 
they  exceed  their  power  and  the  treasurer  is  imder  no  legal 
obligation  to  obey. 

As  stated  in  an  early  case,  "The  individual  members  of  the 
corporation,  whether  they  should  all  join,  or  each  act  separately 
have  no  right  or  power  to  intermeddle  with  the  property  or  con- 
cerns of  the  bank,  or  call  any  officer,  agent  or  servant  to  account, 
or  discharge  them  from  any  liability."^ 

§  449*    To  the  Board  of  Directors 

Speaking  generally,  the  treasurer  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
directors  and  must  obey  their  instructions.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  charter  gives  him  certain  specified  powers  and  abnost 
invariably  the  by-laws  define  his  authority  and  prescribe  his 


1  Smith  V.  Hurd,  12  Mete.  (Mass.)  371.  385  (1847)- 
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duties  in  detail.  It  is  then  beyond  the  power  of  the  directors  to 
disturb  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  and  the  performance 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  these  higher  corporate  authorities. 

For  instance,  the  charter  may  provide  that  the  treasurer  shall 
be,  ex  oflSdo,  a  member  of  the  finance  tommittee.  If  so,  the 
directors  cannot  deny  him  this  right  so  long  as  the  charter  pro- 
vision remains  imchanged.  Or  the  by-laws  may,  as  is  usual, 
assign  the  custody  of  the  corporate  funds  to  the  treasurer. 
Should  the  directors,  in  defiance  of  this  by-law  provision,  instruct 
the  treasurer  to  surrender  the  corporate  funds  to  the  custody  of 
some  other  ofiicer  of  the  company,  they  would,  save  perhaps  in 
case  of  some  special  emergency,  exceed  their  authority  and  the 
treasurer  need  not  obey  their  instructions.  On  the  contrary, 
should  he  obey  them  and  shoidd  loss  result  to  the  company  as  a 
consequence,  the  treasurer  himself  might  be  held  responsible. 

The  treasurer  must,  however,  obey  all  such  proper  instruc- 
tions of  the  directors  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  charter  or  by-law 
provisions,  or  are  intended  to  supplement  and  make  them  effec- 
tive. In  all  such  matters  the  directors  are  entirely  within  the 
scope  of  their  powers  and  their  instructions  are  as  binding  upon 
the  treasurer  as  are  the  by-laws  themselves. 

Sometimes  also  the  directors  are  given  express  authority  to 
modify,  repeal,  or  amend  the  by-laws,  and  their  power  over  the 
official  acts  of  the  treasurer  is  then  practically  complete.  When 
this  is  the  case,  statutory  and  charter  provisions  alone  are  su- 
perior to  their  authority. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  powers  discussed  are  the 
powers  of  the  board  of  directors  and  not  of  the  individual 
directors  composing  the  board.  These  individual  directors  have 
certain  powers  of  their  own.  Thus,  without  special  authoriza- 
tion thereto,  any  member  of  the  board  of  directors  may  inspect 
the  corporate  books  at  any  reasonable  time — save  for  purposes 
hostile  to  the  corporation* — and  may  examine  at  his  discretion 
into  the  acts  of  the  treasurer  or  of  any  other  corporate  official, 

*  HeminTvay  v.  Heminway.  58  Conn.  443  (1890);  People  v.  Central  Pish  Co.*  ZZ7  App. 
Div.  (N.  Y.)  77  (1907). 
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though  he  cannot  delegate  this  official  right  to  an  audit  company.* 
Also  as  an  individual  director,  he  may  make  such  suggestions  to 
the  corporate  officials  as  he  sees  fit  and  such  suggestions  will 
natiirally  have  weight. 

The  individual  director  has  not,  however,  any  power  to  en- 
force compliance  with  his  suggestions,  nor  has  he  the  right  to 
change,  censure,  suspend,  remove,  or  even  direct  an  officer  of  the 
corporation,  such  rights  and  powers  inhering  only  in  the  board 
collectively.  A  director  may  be  specially  authorized  by  the 
board  to  do  any  of  these  things  and  will  then  have  all  necessary 
power  for  its  performance,  but  he  has  no  such  authority  by  mere 
virtue  of  his  board  membership. 

The  treasurer  reports  to  the  directors  and,  as  already  stated, 
is  governed  by  their  instructions  in  all  matters  not  specifically 
covered  by  charter  or  by-law  provisions.  The  relations  between 
the  treasurer  and  the  board  of  directors  are  therefore  very  close 
and  are  usually  harmonious.  Both  are  supposed  to  have  the 
financial  welfare  of  the  corporation  at  heart  and  to  be  working 
together  to  advance  it,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  exact  measure 
of  the  board's  authority  over  the  treasurer,  or  of  the  treasurer's 
independence  of  the  board,  comes  into  question. 

§  450.    To  the  Finance  Committee 

Nominally  the  finance  committee  is  subject  to  the  board  of 
directors.  It  is,  however,  always  composed  of  members  of  the 
board  and  generally  of  its  best  financiers,  and  the  directors  are 
usually  and  wisely  quite  content  to  leave  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation  entirely  in  its  hands.  The  finance  com- 
mittee is  then  practically  the  board  of  directors  so  far  as  the 
finances  of  the  corporation  are  concerned.  The  coromittee  will 
naturally  report  to  the  directors  at  frequent  intervals,  but  its 
reports,  acts,  and  recommendations  are  usually  sure  of  approval 
in  advance.    In  practice,  a  finance  committee  possessing  the 


•  People  V.  Borgstede,  169  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  421  (X9X5);  People  v.  Throop.  la  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  1S3  (1834). 
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confidence  of  the  board  will  direct  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
corporation  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  without  interference. 
The  allegiance,  co-operation,  and  obedience  the  treasurer 
ordinarily  owes  to  the  directors  is  then  transferred  to  this  com- 
mittee.    * 

If  the  treasurer  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  he  is 
usually  also  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  finance  conmiittee  and 
participates  in  its  proceedings.  If,  however,  he  is  not  a  director, 
he  cannot  be  made  an  active  member  of  the  committee.  This  is, 
as  already  stated,  because  the  committee  exercises  discretionary 
powers  belonging  to  the  board,  which  cannot  be  legally  conferred 
upon  a  committee  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  members  who 
are  not  directors. 

If  the  treasurer  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  and 
particularly  if  he  is  of  some  financial  ability  and  standing  himself, 
the  direct  and  entire  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  apt  to  be  left  in  his  hands,  the  remainder  of  the  committee 
acting  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Even  where  the  treasurer 
is  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  the  financial  matters  of  the 
corporation  are  still  as  a  rule  left  largely  to  his  care.  In  such 
case  he  reports  frequently  and  informally  to  the  committee, 
either  receiving  authority  for  the  particular  act  or  policy  under 
discussion,  or  approval  of  his  actions  in  matters  which  have 
already  been  consmnmated. 

When  the  treasurer  has  not  sufficient  experience  and  ability 
to  conduct  the  general  financial  affairs  of  the  company  to  this 
extent,  he  works  in  close  accord  with  the  members  of  the  finance 
committee,  carrying  out  their  instructions,  consulting  with  them 
frequently,  and  at  all  times  referring  to  them  matters  of  impor- 
tance, or  such  as  may  be  beyond  his  immediate  authority,  ability, 
or  control. 

Since  the  finance  committee  practically  takes  the  place  of 
the  board  of  directors  so  far  as  the  corporate  finances  are-  con- 
cerned, it  usually  and  naturally  has  all  the  authority  of  the  board 
itself  over  the  treasurer.    The  matter  is,  however,  one  that  may 
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be  determined  absolutely  by  the  charter  or  by-laws.  These 
usually  and  properly  prescribe  that  the  treasurer  shall  report  to, 
and  be  controlled  by,  the  finance  committee. 

The  following  by-law  provisions  define  with  much  clearness 
the  usual  scope  and  powers  of  the  finance  committee  and  its 
authority  over  the  treasurer.  They  are  foimd  imder  the  head  of 
"Standing  Committees"  in  the  by-laws  quoted  from  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter: 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  general  and  special  charge 
and  control  of  all  financial  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  shall  have 
and  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  such 
financial  matters  when  the  latter  is  not  in  session.  The  Treasurer 
and  the  Auditor  of  the  Company  shall  be  under  the  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  fix  all  salaries  and  compensation 
paid  or  payable  to  officials  of  the  Company,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  these  by-laws  or  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company  are 
placed  imreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  in  the  interim 
between  board  meetings;  also  that  the  treasurer  is  expressly 
subordinated  to  its  authority. 

The  general  relation  between  the  finance  committee  and  the 
treasurer  should  be  that  of  harmonious  and  effective  co-operation. 
Both  are  working  to  the  same  end,  i.e.,  the  best  possible  admin- 
istration of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  there 
should  be  no  conflict  or  friction  between  them. 

§  451.    To  the  Auditor 

In  the  smaller  corporations  the  auditor  is  merely  an  occasional 
officer  called  in  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  passing  upon 
the  treasurer's  accounts.  In  such  case  his  relation  to  the 
treasurer  is  temporary  and  needs  no  special  discussion.  The 
treasurer's  books  are  opened  to  the  auditor,  who  examines  them, 
checks  up  their  statements,  and  reports  his  finding  to  the  board. 
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The  treasurer  will,  naturally,  furnish  any  proper  information 
and  assistance  required  by  the  auditor  in  the  course  of  this  exam- 
ination and  will  facilitate  his  work  in  every  way. 

In  the  larger  corporations,  however,  the  conditions  are  ma- 
terially different.  Here  the  auditor,  or  comptroller  as  he  is 
sometimes  designated,  is  one  of  the  regular  officials  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  his  duties  and  the  relations  existing  between  him 
and  the  treasurer  depend  entirely  upon  the  respective  duties  of 
the  two  officials.  These  are  usually  set  forth  in  the  by-laws 
and  vary  in  different  corporations.^ 

In  the  larger  corporations  the  auditor  is  the  accoimting 
officer,  taking  entire  charge  of  the  general  bookkeeping.  The 
actual  receipt,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  and  their 
general  management  remain  with  the  treasurer.  Detailed 
records  of  these  receipts  and  disbursements  as  well  as  the  general 
accoimts  of  the  corporation  are  kept  in  the  auditor's  department, 
the  treasurer's  records  also  covering  these  items  but  in  a  less 
detailed  way. 

In  some  corporations,  accounts  to  be  paid  are  authorized 
by  the  auditor,  are  approved  perhaps  by  some  other  officer,  and 
the  actual  payment  is  made  by  the  treasurer.  In  other  cases  the 
pa)anents  are  for  all  practical  purposes  made  by  the  auditor; 
vouchers,  duly  signed  and  countersigned,  being  sent  out  to  the 
parties  to  whom  payments  are  due,  and  these  vouchers  being 
payable  on  presentation  to  some  designated  bank  which  acts  for 
the  treasurer.  Or  again,  the  voucher  will  be  prepared  or  passed 
upon  by  the  auditor  and  perhaps  by  the  official  in  whose  depart- 
ment the  obligation  arises,  and  this  voucher  when  signed  by  the 
treasurer  becomes  a  check,  honored  upon  presentation  at  a 
designated  bank. 

The  whole  matter  is  one  of  adjustment,  varying,  as  stated, 
in  different  corporations.  In  any  case  the  auditor  and  the 
treasurer  usually  have  distinct  departments,  and  while  their 
accounts  overlap  ui  some  measure  as  to  cash  received  and  dis- 

«See  I  308. 
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bursed,  there  is  but  little  room  for  conflict  between  them.  Each 
is  independent  of  the  other  and  exercises  functions  that  should 
be  distinct  and  so  clearly  defined  that  clashing  is  impossible. 

§  452.    To  the  Other  Officials 

The  three  essential  executive  officers  of  the  corporation  are 
the  president,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer.  In  the  usual 
corporate  organization  the  president  is  the  superior  officer  of  the 
three,  and  is  usually  given  certain  powers  of  supervision  over  the 
other  two. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  Also  their  respective  functions  are  so  distinct  that 
friction  between  them  is  unusual  and  absolutely  unnecessary. 
In  the  smaller  corporations  the  two  offices  are  frequently  and 
advantageously  united  in  the  same  person. 

Between  the  president  and  the  treasurer  the  probability  of 
friction  is  much  greater.  The  president,  as  already  stated,  is 
usually  given  certain  general  powers  of  supervision  over  the 
other  corporate  officers,  and,  as  these  powers  are  rarely  defined 
with  clearness,  there  is  at  times  room  for  real  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  limits. 

Under  the  usual  by-law  provisions  the  president  has  the  right 
to  inspect  and  examine  the  books,  accoimts,  and  records  of  the 
treasurer  at  any  reasonable  time.*  He  has,  however,  no  right 
to  interfere  directly  with  the  treasurer's  actions  imless  he  sees 
some  actual  neglect  or  improper  performance  of  duty.  In  any 
such  case  it  is  his  duty  to  call  the  matter  to  the  treasurer's 
attention.  If  the  latter  is  obviously  at  fault,  it  is  his  duty  to 
heed  the  president's  instructions.  If,  however,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  two  officials  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
treasurer  is  at  fault,  the  president,  unless  specially  empowered, 
cannot  enforce  his  views  directly.  All  he  can  do  is  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  directors,  and  both  officers  will  then  be  governed  by 
the  directors'  decision. 


>  People,  etc.  v.  Goldstein,  37  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  550  (1899). 
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As  the  president  is  the  chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  treasurer  is  naturally  expected  to  confer  with  him  on 
matters  of  unusual  importance  or  difficulty  and  to  be  guided  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  his  opinions  and  suggestions.  The 
president,  however,  as  stated,  cannot  himself  force  the  treasurer 
to  heed  his  instructions  unless  he  has  been  given  some  special 
power  in  the  matter  by  charter  or  by-law  provisions,  or  by  action 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  offices  of  president  and  treasurer  are  occasionally  united 
in  one  person  but  not  conmionly,  as  the  respective  duties  of  the 
two  positions  are  apt  to  conffict.  Thus  in  some  states  the 
statutes  require  the  signature  of  both  the  president  and  treasurer 
to  certificates  of  stock,  and  the  by-laws  commonly  prescribe  a 
similar  signature  for  the  corporate  checks  and  other  instruments. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  purpose  of  these  precautionary 
measures  would  be  defeated  if  the  two  offices  were  combined. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 
THE  TREASURER'S  LIABILITIES 

§  453*    The  Treasurer  as  Agent 

The  treasurer's  duty  in  regard  to  the  moneys  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation  entrusted  to  his  care  is  that  of  an  agent, 
and  he  is  held  to  the  same  measure  of  accountability.  Li  an 
early  New  York  case  it  was  expressed  as  follows:  "The  duty 
of  a  treasurer  is  to  keep  the  moneys  of  his  principal  distinct 
from  his  own,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  pay  over  what 
balance  he  owes  to  his  principal."  With  sage  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  readiness  to  perform  is  not  performance,  the 
learned  judge  continues,  "and  to  pay  the  balance  on  demand. "i 

In  his  duties  outside  tho  e  relating  directly  to  the  custody 
of  the  corporate  funds  and  property,  the  treasurer  is  likewise 
acting  as  an  agent  and  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  is 
liable  to  it  if  he  fails  in  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties, 
as  is  any  other  agent  or  employee. 

§  454.    To  Whom  Liable 

When  liability  is  incurred  by  the  treasurer  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  it  is  usually  to  the  corporation 
though  it  may  be  to  the  individual  stoddiolders  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  even  to  individuals  outside  the  corporation.  Beyond 
this  there  is  in  some  states  a  civil  liability  for  the  non-perform- 
ance of  certain  duties  prescribed  by  statute,  and  in  all  states 
there  is  a  criminal  liability  for  acts  in  violation  of  the  penal 
statutes. 

Thus,  if  the  treasurer  loses  a  portion  of  the  company  funds 


>  Second  Ave.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Coleman,  34  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  300  (1857);  Hunter  v.  Robbinft  in 
Fed.  Rep.  920  (1902). 
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throuj^  carele?K  handling,  he  is  reqx>nsible  to  the  coiporation. 
If  he  makes  an  official  report  to  the  stockholders  which  is  fake 
in  some  material  respect  and  the  stockholders  act  upon  this 
false  infonnation  and  lose  money  thereby,  the  treasurer  is  per- 
sonally liaUe  to  the  individual  stockholders  by  whom  these 
losses  are  incurred.  Or  if  he  misrepresents  the  financial  status 
and  ability  of  the  coiporation  to  an  outsider  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  tive  credit  to  the  oonqiaiqri  he  is  liable  to  such  outsider 
for  aiqr  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  his  false  representations. 
In  many  states  if  he  faik  to  make  certain  q)edfied  reports,  he 
is  liable  to  fine.  In  all  states,  if  he  embezzles  the  corporate 
funds  or  uses  his  official  position  to  defraud,  he  is  subject  to 
a  criminal  prosecution. 

§  455.    Soorces  of  Liability 

Speaking  generally,  the  treasurer  may  be  liable  for  failure 
to  perfoim,  or  for  the  improper  perfoixnance  of  the  dutSes  of 
his  office,  as  follows: 

1.  Ne^ect  of  or  non-^performanoe  of  duties^ 

2.  Faulty  perfonnance  of  duties. 

3.  Unauthorized  acts. 

4.  Illegal  acts. 

§  456.    (i)  He^ect  or  Non-Perfonnance  of  Duties 

As  a  rule  the  treasurer  is  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  in- 
curred thious^  his  ne^bct  of  or  failure  to  perform  his  duties. 
Thus,  if  he  fails  to  deposit  the  coiporate  funds  in  due  time,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by^ws  or  the 
directors,  and  because  of  this  neglect  they  are  burned,  stolen, 
or  otherwise  lost,  the  treasurer  is  reqx>nsible  to  the  corporation. 
Or  if  money  is  due  and  the  treasurer  does  not  take  the  necessaiy 
steps  for  its  collection,  and  as  a  result  it  is  lost  to  the  coiporation, 
he  is  again  reqx>nsible.  Or  if  he  refuses  to  perform  his  proper 
duties  and  the  corporation  is  involved  in  losses  thereby,  he  is 
responsible  to  the  coiporation  for  the  amount  so  lost. 
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In  any  case  of  loss  to  the  corporation  because  of  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  treasurer,  the  measure  of  his  liability  is 
usually  the  amount  actually  lost,  or  the  damage  actually  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  such  failure  or  non-performajioe.s  He 
cannot  ordinarily  be  held  liable  for  losses  indirectly  due  to  hb 
failure. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  liability  of  the  treasurer  for  neglect 
or  non-performance  of  his  duty  is  to  the  corporation,  and  not 
to  the  individual  stockholders.  Any  action,  therefore,  against 
the  treasurer  for  losses  incurred  by  reason  of  his  neglect  or 
failure  must  be  instituted  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  not 
by  the  stockholders,  either  as  a  body  or  individually. 

In  the  larger  corporations  and  wherever  the  value  of  the 
corporate  funds  and  prq^erty  in  the  treasurer's  hands  is  mate- 
rial, it  is  usual  to  require  him  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  This  bond,  if  good  and  of  sufficimt 
amoimt,  will  usually  cover  any  losses  occasioned  by  the  failure 
or  the  misdeeds  of  the  treasurer  and  be  an  efficient  protection 
to  the  corporation.' 

§457*    (3)  Faulty  Perfonnance  of  Duties 

The  treasurer  may  render  himself  liable  for  fiuilty  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  well  as  by  neglect  of  these  duties,  and  in 
such  case  his  liability  may  be  to  outside  parties  or  to  the  oor- 
poraticm.  For  instance,  if  the  treasurer  signs  a  note  of  the 
ooiporation,  and,  instead  of  using  the  proper  coiporate  signa- 
ture, signs  his  own  name  followed  by  the  tenn  'treasurer,"  he 
win  in  some  states  and  under  same  drcunistanres  make  himself 
liable  as  a  principal,  althougji  he  had  no  intention  of  so  doing  and 
was  not  expected  to  be  personally  involved.* 

So  also,  if  the  treasurer  in  paying  scmie  corporate  indebted- 
ness, carelessly  draws  a  check  for  a  laiger  amount  than  is  re- 


*  See  Ch.  XLDC  "Hie  TraaMBcr^s  Band." 

•  McRlmts  Nai.  Baric  t.  Cbik  «<  «f^  139  N.  T.  314  f iSg});  Fint  Nst.  Bk.  t.  WaBm, 
ISO  N.  T.  4S5  (ii96). 
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quired,  and  the  excess  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  payee,  the 
treasurer  is  liable  to  the  corporation  for  its  amount.  . 

The  liability  of  the  treasurer  from  faulty  performance  of 
duty  seldom  arises.  His  position  is  one  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  the  incumbent  is  usually  experienced  in  business 
matters  and  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  funds.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  will  err  so 
grossly  in  any  of  his  official  acts  as  to  subject  himself  to  liability. 

§458-    (3)  Unattthorized  Acts 

The  treasurer  is  the  agent  of  the  corporation,  and  within  the 
scope  of  his  authority  can  act  for  and  bind  it:  If,  however,  he 
acts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  usual  duties,  not  being  authorized 
thereto,  his  act  is  without  validity  and  the  corporation  is  not 
necessarily  bound.<  Also,  in  any  case  of  loss  resulting  from  his 
unauthorized  acts  he  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  party  suffering 
such  loss,  whether  it  be  the  corporation  or  an  individual.  This 
is  the  usual  liability  of  an  agent  exceeding  his  authority.  ^ 

For  instance,  if  the  treasurer  of  a  corporation,  not  being 
authorized  thereto,  orders  a  costly  piece  of  machinery  for  the 
use  of  his  company,  the  corporation  may  lawfully  refuse  to 
receive  it  even  though  the  order  was  accepted  by  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  supposition  that  the  treasurer  had  been  duly 
empowered  to  make  the  purchase.  In  such  case  the  maker  of 
the  machinery  is  the  injured  party  and  may  hold  the  treasurer 
personally  responsible  for  any  real  loss  involved  in  the  trans- 
action. 

Or  should  the  treasurer,  not  being  authorized  thereto,  enter 
into  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  to  supply  certain 
goods  at  a  low  price,  the  corporation  is  not  bound  by  his  agree- 
ment unless  it  ratifies  his  act,  and,  if  it  does  not,  the  treasurer  i& 
liable  to  the  other  party  for  any  direct  loss. 


*  Daniele  v.  Burlington,  etc..  Co..  84  N.  J.  Eq.  53  (1914);  Jacobus  v.  Jamestown  Mantel 
Co..  an  N.  Y.  154  (1914). 

■Kroeger  v.  Hteairn,  toi  Pa.  St.  31  x  (1882);  Baltxen  et  al,  v.  Nicholay.  53  N.  Y.  407 
(1873);  Taylor  v.  Nostrand,  134  N.  Y.  108  (1893). 
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If,  however,  the  treasurer,  though  really  unauthorized  there- 
to, performs  some  act  within  the  apparent  scope  of  his  pow«:s — 
that  is,  an  act  within  the  powers  usually  incident  to  his  office* — 
or  powers  which  he  has  been  represented  to  the  public  as  pos- 
sessing,' and  the  party  with  whom  he  deals  is  unaware  of  the 
treasurer's  lack  of  authority,  the  corporation  is  bound  by  the 
act  If  any  loss  results,  the  treasurer  is  liable  to  the  corporation. 
For  instance,  if  the  treasurer,  having  neither  express  nor  implied 
authority  therefor,  or  perhaps  acting  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  board,  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  banking  house 
to  discount  a  large  amount  of  the  corporation  paper  at  such  an 
unfavorable  time  or  imder  such  conditions  as  to  involve  a  loss, 
and  the  banking  house  supposed  the  treasurer  to  have  authority 
to  make  such  contract,  the  corporation  cannot  repudiate  the 
treasurer's  action  as  tmauthorized.^  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  its  only  recourse  is 
against  the  treasurer  and  the  measure  of  its  damages  is  the  loss 
actually  involved. 

The  treasurer's  general  liability  for  unauthorised  actions 
is  well  expressed  in  the  following  quotations: 

It  IS  the  first  duty  of  an  agent,  whose  authority  is  limited,  to 
adhere  faithfully  to  his  mstnictions,  in  all  cases  to  which  they  can 
be  properly  applied.  If  he  exceeds  or  violates  or  neglects  them,  he 
is  responsible  for  all  losses  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
act.» 

The  cases  in  which  agents  have  been  adjudged  liable  personally 
have  sometimes  been  classified  as  follows,  viz.:  first,  where  the 
agent  makes  a  false  representation  of  his  authority  with  intent  to 
deceive;  second,  where  with  knowledge  of  his  want  of  authority 
but  without  intending  any  fraud,  he  assumes  to  act  as  though  he 
were  fully  authorized;  and  third,  where  he  undertakes  to  act,  bona 
fide  believing  he  has  authority,  but  in  fact  has  none,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  agent  acting  under  a  forged  power  of  attorney.    As  to  cases 


*  Traitd  Marble  Co.  v.  Brown  Bros..  159  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  48S.  487  (x9X3)- 
'  Culver  V.  Pocono,  etc.,  Ice  Co.,  206  Pa.  St.  481  (1003). 

*  Austrian  &  Co.  v.  Spnoger,  94  Mich.  343  (1892) ;  Brown  ▼.  Franklin  Mat.  Fire  Ins.  Co.. 
ifass.  565  (x8o6). 

*  Whitney  v.  Merchants*  Express  Co..  104  Mass.  152. 154  (1870);  also  Wilts  v.  Morrell.  66 


164  Mass.  565  (x8o6). 

*  Whitney  v.  Merchants'  Express  Co..  104  Mass.  15a.  _ . 

Barb.  (N.  Y.)  5x1  (x873);  Taylor  v.  Nostrand,  134  N.  Y.  xo8  (x89a). 
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fairly  brought  within  either  of  the  first  two  classes  th^ie  cam&ot  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  personal  liability  of  the  self-constituted  agent, 
and  his  liability  may  be  enforced  either  by  an  action  on  the  case  for 
deceit,  or  by  electing  to  treat  him  as  principal.  While  the  liability 
of  agents  in  cases  belonging  to  the  third  class,  has  sometimes  been 
doubted,  the  weight  of  authority  appears  to  be  that  they  are  also 
liable." 

The  treasurer  may  be  liable  for  wrongfully  paid  dividends." 

§459*    (4)  Illegal  Acts 

The  illegal  acts  of  which  the  treasurer  is  most  commonly 
guilty  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (i)  fraudulent  acts, 
such  as  false  or  misleading  statements  or  reports  as  to  the 
property  or  financial  condition  of  the  corporation  made  or  cer- 
tified to  by  him;  (2)  aininal  acts,  such  as  embezzlement  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

Oflfenses  of  the  first  class  are  not  infrequent  and  may  be 
ojffenses  against  individuals,  or  against  the  state-  In  case  of 
misrepresentation  to  individuals,  the  treasurer  is  liable  to  the 
parties  misled  as  is  any  agent,"  and  may  subject  himself  to  a 
criminal  liability  as  well.  In  case  of  false  representations  to 
the  state,  he  is  subject  to  special  penalties  provided  by  the 
statutes. 

False  or  fraudulent  reports  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
almost  every  state.  Varying  pimishments  are  imposed.  Usually 
the  statutes  provide  that  a  treasurer  making  or  concurring  in 
any  representation  materially  false  in  any  of  its  details,  shall 
be  liable  to  any  individual  damaged  thereby,  to  the  amount  of 
his  loss.  Frequently  a  further  and  more  serious  penalty  is 
imposed,  consisting  of  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  criminal  acts  of  the  treasurer  may  be  of  two  classes:  (i) 
those  inuring  to  his  direct  personal  benefit,  such  as  embezzle- 


>•  Kroeger  v.  PHcftim,  loi  Pa.  St.  3iit  3i7  (zSSaX 
u  See  I  499. 

u  Morgan  v.  Skiddy,  62  N.  Y.  3x9.  326  (1875);  Kroeger  r.  Pttouro,  zoz  Pa.  St.  311.  3i7 
(iMa). 
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ment  of  the  oorporate  funds  or  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses  from  the  corporatioDL,  or  from  those  with  whom  the 
corporation  is  transacting  business;  (2)  participation  in  acts  of 
the  corporation  that  would  in  an  individual  be  criminal. 

The  liability  of  the  treasxirer  for  criminal  acts  iuuring  to 
his  personal  benefit  is  the  same  as  for  any  other  individual. 
Such  o£Fenses  are  neither  better  nor  worse,  nor  does  their  pun- 
ishment differ  when  conunitted  by  a  corporation  official. 

If  criminal  acts  are  committed  by  the  corporation,  the  treas- 
urer or  any  other  officer  responsible  therefor,  or  knowingly 
assisting  or  concurring  therein,  is  liable  to  prosecution  and 
punishment."  In  such  case  it  must  be  shown,  however,  that 
''the.  corporation  did  them  by  his  hand,  act,  direction  or  per- 
mission, which  of  course  is  direct  proof  of  his  own  acts,  or  such 
circumstances  must  be  shown  as  to  justify  the  conclusion,  as  a 
fact,  that  what  the  corix)ration  did,  he  did.""  In  other  words, 
he  is  an  agent  with  an  agent's  usual  liability,  but  no  more. 

Thus,  if  the  corporation  obtains  credit  or  moneys  by  means 
of  false  representations,  i.e.,  under  false  pretenses,  in  order  to 
hold  the  treasurer  responsible,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  it 
must  be  shown  that  he  participated  id  such  act  or  knowingly 
allowed  it  to  be  done."  As  a  corporation  cannot  be  held  crimi- 
nally liable,  and  as  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  secure  the  criminal 
conviction  of  its  officials  than  to  enforce  a  civil  liability,  criminal 
prosecutions  against  the  treasurer  in  cases  of  the  kind  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Civil  prosecutions  are  not  so  uncommon  and 
if  his  participation  and  responsibility  can  be  proved,  he  is  held. 

Outside  of  false  representations,  acts  involving  criminal  lia- 
bility are  not  often  committed  under  corporate  direction.  Some- 
times, however,  they  do  occur,  as  where  the  agents  of  a  cor- 
poration resort  to  violence  or  the  destruction  of  property  of  a 
rival  concern  in  order  to  hinder  or  prevent  its  success.    In  any 

»  Weber  v.  Weber,  47  Mich.  569  (i88a);  Hubbard  v.  Weare,  79  Iowa  678  (1890);  Vreelaod 
r.  N.  J.  Stone  Co^  39  N.  J.  Eg.  188  (1878). 

M  People  V.  England.  27  Hun  (N.  Y.)  139  (1882). 

»Wakeman  v.  Dalle;^  51  N.  Y.  37  (1872);  Arthur  v.  Griswold.  55  N.  Y.  400  (1874); 
Morgan  v.  Skiddy,  62  N.  Y.  319  (1875)- 
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sacfa  case  the  corpoiatioii  itself  can  naturally  be  hdd  only  in 
damages,  but  the  agents,  by  whom  the  criminal  act  b  perfoimed, 
are  liable  to  punishment  as  if  the  act  were  their  own  deed,  insti- 
gated and  committed  by  than  alone. 

§460.    Statutory  liabilities 

In  many  of  the  states  the  liabilities  discussed  in  the  present 
chapter,  which  in  the  main  are  common  law  liabilities,  have 
been  further  enacted  into  statutory  liabilities.  Also  in  some 
cases  specific  additional  penalties  have  been  added.  An  instance 
of  this  has  already  been  given  in  the  case  of  false  reports,  where 
the  treasurer  is  not  only  liable  to  the  individuals  injured  by 
such  false  reports,  but  is  subject  to  a  prescribed  statutory  penalty 
as  well,  this  penalty  usually  including  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  common  law  liabilities,  there  are  in  some 
states  penalties  for  refusal  to  allow  the  proper  inq)ection  of 
books;  for  failure  to  make  certain  reports;  for  permitting 
stockholders  to  withdraw  any  part  of  their  investment  in  the 
corporation  and  for  allowing  other  impairments  of  the  capital 
stock.  Most  of  the  things  thus  penalized  are  in  themselves 
morally  indefensible. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  occasionaUy  acts  or  omissions 
entirely  innocent  in  themselves  have,  by  direct  statutory  pro- 
vision, been  made  ptmishable  offenses.  Thus  in  some  states  the 
omission  to  file  certain  prescribed  reports  at  a  particular  time  is 
punished  by  fine.  Statutory  provisions  of  this  kind  are,  how- 
ever, not  numerous  and,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  are  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  corporate 
reports. 
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CHAPTER  XUX 
THE  TREASURERS  BOND 


Hie  coipoiatc  funds  aic  osoaDy  placed  in  the  treasoicr^s 
caie  with  bat  littk  reservation,  and,  in  the  absoioe  oi  special 
protective  provisions,  the  measure  (tf  thdr  safety  is  the  integrity 
and  efficiency  of  the  treasuier.  If  he  is  dishonest,  they  may  be 
stolen;  if  he  is  cazdess,  they  may  be  lost. 

The  safegoaids  that  can  be  thrown  round  the  ooipoiate  funds 
iriiile  in  the  treasures  castody  are  but  few.  UsoaDy  he  is 
required  to  dqxisit  them  as  soon  as  they  come  into  his  hands,  and 
thdr  withdrawal  may  be  effected  only  by  check  signed  and 
cxNmteiagned  as  required  by  charter,  by-laws^  or  directors* 
rcsofaition.  Notes  and  drafts  likewise  usually  require  signature 
and  countenagnature.  R^ulations  as  to  ooiporate  kans,  dis- 
oounts,  and  other  financial  transactions  restrict  his  power. 
Audits  of  the  treasurer's  boc^  are  held  from  time  to  time.  His 
diaracter,  standing,  and  finanrial  responsibility  always  have 
""y^  weight. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  all  this  affords  but  very  partial 
protection  to  the  corporate  funds,  and  still  less  to  the  other 
property  oitrusted  to  the  treasurer  s  care.  One  further  i»o- 
tective  measure  of  importance  exists,  and  this  is  the  treasurer's 
bond,  the  most  effective  and  most  rdStd  vpoa  of  all  the  material 
saf guards  possible.! 

Hie  treasure's  bond  is  an  instrument  wherd>y  the  parties 
ggning  it  bind  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  bond  to  make 
good  any  losses  the  corporation  may  suffer  from  the  neg^igence^ 
(fishonest  acts,  or  wilful  omissions  of  the  treasurer.  The  obliga- 
krv.i 
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tions  of  the  bond  are  governed  strictly  by  its  terms,  but  the 
usual  pei'sonal  bond  requires: 

1.  The  faithful  performance  of  the  treasurer's  duties. 

2.  The  safety  of  the  corporate  funds  and  other  property 

entrusted  to  his  care. 

3.  Their  due  return  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 

or  at  any  prior  time  upon  legal  demand. 

§  462.    Statutory  Requirements 

In  many  states  the  statutes  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
treasurer's  bond.  In  a  few  states,  notably  New  Jersey  and 
Permsylvania,  the  statutes  require  that  the  treasurer  be  bonded 
in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  by-laws  provide.  In 
other  states,  as  in  New  York,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Illinois,  the  statutes  are  merely  permissive  and  provide 
that  security  may  be  demanded  of  the  treasurer.  As  to  the 
stockholders,  this  is  merely  a  restatement  of  a  power  already 
existing.  They  may,  if  they  wish,  provide  in  the  by-laws  that  a 
bond  shall  be  required  of  the  treasurer,  but  they  might  do  this 
with  equal  force  if  the  statutes  were  silent.  As  to  the  directors, 
however,  such  statutes  are  of  greater  weight,  giving  them,  in 
the  silence  of  the  by-laws,  the  unquestioned  right  to  require  a 
bond  from  the  treasurer — a  power  which  otherwise  is  doubtful. 
The  statutes  of  the  states  mentioned  are  not,  however,  manda- 
tory, and  if  the  directors  see  fit,  they  may  omit  the  require- 
ment and  cannot  be  held  liable  in  case  of  resulting  loss  to  the 
corporation. 

§  463.    Corporate  Requirements 

Irrespective  of  any  statutory  provision,  the  stockholders 
have  full  power  at  common  law  to  require  the  treasurer  to  give  a 
bond.  Such  a  requirement  might  be,  and  sometimes  is,  incor- 
porated in  the  charter,  but  is  usually  found  in  the  by-laws. 

When  the  by-laws  require  a  bond,  they  will  sometimes  specify 
its  amoimt  and  the  number  of  sureties,  or  perhaps  provide  in- 
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Stead  that  the  bond  of  a  reputable  surety  company  shall  be 
given.  Usually,  however,  they  merely  direct  that  a  bond  shall 
be  required  of  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  prescribe.  Frequently  they  are  merely  per- 
missive, stating  that  the  board  may  require  the  treasurer  to  give 
a  bond,  all  details  being  left  to  the  board. 

In  all  cases  where  the  by-laws  require  a  bond  of  the  treasurer, 
the  directors  have  full  power  to  prescribe  any  details  not  covered 
by  the  by-law  provision.  Should  neither  the  statutes  nor  the 
charter  or  by-laws  of  the  corporation  require  such  bond,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  board  would  of  its  own  authority  have 
power  to  compel  it. 

§  464.    Nature  of  the  Bond 

The  treasurer's  bond  is  a  formal  imdertaking  of  certain 
parties  who  are  specified  therein  and  by  whom  the  bond  is 
signed,  that  in  the  event  of  loss  arising  from  the  defalcation  or 
other  dishonesty  of  the  treasurer,  they  will  make  good  such  loss 
up  to  the  amount  of  their  bond.  When  such  a  bond  is  given 
it  is  usually  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  by  his  bondsmen  as  well, 
and  in  all  cases  the  details  of  the  liability  involved  are  set  forth 
in  full  in  the  instrument. 

Formerly  personal  bonds  were  the  rule  and  the  bondsmen 
were  usually  friends  of  the  bonded  official.  Of  recent  years, 
however,  responsible  surety  companies  supply  bonds  of  the 
kind,  and  the  personal  or  individual  bond  has  been  largely 
superseded.  The  bond  of  a  good  surety  company  is  always  to 
be  preferred. 

The  personal  bond  is  generally  sweeping  in  its  nature,  cover- 
ing any  loss  occasioned  by  defalcation  or  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  treasurer  and  also  providing  for  the  proper  restoration 
to  the  company,  when  legally  demanded  or  at  the  expiration 
of  the  treasurer's  term  of  office,  of  all  moneys,  papers,  vouchers, 
documents,  books  of  account,  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  company  then  in  his  hands. 
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The  wording  of  the  bond  will,  however,  affect  and  directly 
limit  the  extent  of  the  sureties'  liability.  Usually  bondsmen  are 
not  held  liable  for  accidents  or  mistakes  of  the  principal,  or  for 
his  inability  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  official  position.' 
But  where  the  condition  of  the  bond  provides  that  the  principal 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office  and  that  the  sureties 
shall  pay  all  damages  or  losses  arising  from  any  failure  to  per- 
form such  duties,  the  bondsmen  may  be  held.< 

§  465.    Amount  of  Bond 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  the  treasurer's  bond. 
Manifestly  the  matter  is  one  that  must  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  of  each  special  case.  Its  amount  is  supposed  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  risk  involved,  but  frequently  it  will  be  fixed 
haphazardly,  or  at  some  arbitrary  amount  deemed  sufficient, 
or  perhaps  the  cost  of  the  bond  "will  determine  its  amount.  In 
all  cases  the  bond  should  be  adequate  to  cover  any  loss  reason- 
ably possible. 

The  treasurer  of  a  corporation  is  usually  a  man  of  standing 
and  character,  and  this  will  in  itself  have  a  direct  bearing  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  his  bond.  Also  he  is  frequently  of  some 
financial  responsibility  and  this  will  have  weight,  as  the  extent 
of  the  treasurer's  liability  is  not  limited  by  the  amoimt  of  his 
bond.  The  bond  is  merely  a  cr3rstallization  of  a  portion  of  his 
liability  in  convenient  shape  for  ready  realization  in  case  of  loss 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  any  property  he  may  own  is 
available  beyond  this  in  case  the  bond  is  insufficient.  Also 
some  measure  of  safety  is  insured  by  the  usual  checks  existing 
or  placed  upon  the  treasurer's  official  actions,  i.e.,  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  and 
affairs  possessed  by  the  directors  and  other  corporation  officials, 
the  accounts  required  to  be  kept,  the  periodical  audits,  the 


*  Morris,  etc..  Co.  ▼.  Administratrix,  ai  N.  1.  L.  xoo  (1847);  Union  Bonk  v.  C 
10  Johns  (N.  Y.)  271  (18x3);  contra.  Am.  Bank  v.  Adams,  za  Pick.  (Mass.)  303  (1831). 
9  Union  Bank  v.  Thomi>8on,  8  Rob.  (La  )  227  (1844 )*^ 
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prompt  deposit  of  funds,  the  countersignatures  to  checks,  notes, 
drafts,  etc. 

All  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  must  also  the 
general  improbability  that  in  event  of  the  treasurer's  neglect  or 
dishonesty  all  the  corporate  funds  and  property  in  his  possession 
will  be  lost.  The  bond  is  usually  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
amount  entrusted  to  the  treasurer's  care  when  this  is  at  all 
considerable,  and  the  ratio  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  amount 
involved  increases.  For  instance,  the  treasurer  of  some  small 
corporation  with  a  cash  balance  never  exceeding  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  will  frequently  be  required  to  give  a  bond  for  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more.  In  this  case  the  bond  ranges  from  25  to  even 
100%  of  the  total  risk.  In  a  large  corporation  the  percentage 
would  be  relatively  much  smaller. 

Frequently,  as  stated,  the  cost  of  bonding  has  some  weight 
in  determining  its  amount.  Under  the  personal  bond  this  ele- 
ment does  not  enter  in,  but  with  the  surety  company  bond  the 
cost  increases  with  the  size  of  the  bond  and  its  amount  will 
naturally  be  kept  as  low  as  prudence  will  permit.  Some- 
times, with  penny-wise  economy,  its  amount  is  fixed  stiU  lower. 

§  466.    Personal  Bonds 

As  already  stated,  the  bond  formerly  given  by  the  treasurer 
was  almost  invariably  signed  by  individuals.  These  individuals 
were  usually  friends  of  the  treasurer  who  went  on  the  bond 
merely  as  an  accommodation  to  him  and  without  expectation  of 
compensation  and  equally  without  expectation  of  ever  being 
called  upon  to  meet  its  obligations.  If,  then,  through  the 
treasurer's  fault  or  misfortune,  losses  occurred  and  these  friends 
were  called  upon  to  make  good  the  undertakings  of  the  bond, 
they  naturally  felt  the  demand  to  be  a  hardship.  They  were 
legally  liable,  but  they  did  not  feel  the  moral  obligation  of  a  just 
debt,  and  would  delay  payment  as  long  as  possible  and  frequently 
evade  it  altogether,  or  perhaps  be  foimd  unable  to  pay.  The 
whole  system  was,  and  is,  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective. 
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The  personal  bond  is  still  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
when  it  is  employed  the  standing  of  the  treasurer's  sureties  or 
bondsmen  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  value  of  the  bond  rests  not  alone  in  the  financial 
ability  of  the  bondsmen  but  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  their 
moral  responsibility  as  well,  and  both  their  financial  standing  and 
general  character  should  therefore,  when  the  bond  is  large,  be 
subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  This  is  a  matter  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  directors.  Usually  the  bondsmen 
of  a  corporation  treasurer  are  personally  known  to  the  directors, 
and  the  desirability  of  these  bondsmen  may  then  be  decided 
from  knowledge  so  gained  without  the  necessity  of  special 
investigation. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  actual  drafting  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  treasurer's  bondsmen  are  held  should  be 
careful  and  competent.  A  defective  instrument  might  easily 
result  in  a  total  loss  of  the  protection  the  bond  was  expressly 
intended  to  afford. 

§  467.    Surety  Company  Bonds 

The  surety  company  bond  is  similar  in  its  general  nature  to  a 
personal  bond;  its  carefully  restricted  liability  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  signed  by  a  surety  company  instead  of  by  individuals  con- 
stituting the  only  material  difference.  The  surety  companies 
supplying  these  bonds  are  usually  weU-known  and  substantial, 
and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  issue  of  their  bonds  are  such 
as  to  make  the  security  afforded  far  superior  within  its  limits  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  personal  bond. 

When  a  surety  company  bond  is  desired,  the  treasurer  makes 
his  application  in  prescribed  form,  specifying  the  amount 
required.  The  company  then  investigates  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  treasurer  to  decide  whether  he  is  a  suitable 
person  for  the  position  and  one  who  may  be  safely  bonded.  If 
he  is  accepted,  a  fee  is  paid  the  company  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  bond  and  the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  the  bond  is  issued. 
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The  treasuier's  application  to  a  surety  company  is  formal. 
It  usually  involves  a  very  complete  statement  of  his  past  history 
and  present  condition,  covering  his  social  and  business  habits, 
standing,  and  connections,  and  giving  all  such  details  of  his 
earlier  and  present  life  as  will  enable  the  surety  company  to  judge 
of  his  fitness  as  a  custodian  of  money  and  property.  The  appli- 
cant is  also  required  to  give  a  number  of  suitable  references,  i.e., 
people  who,  while  not  relatives,  have  been  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  applicant.  These 
references  are  communicated  with  and  a  written  statement  as 
to  the  important  features  of  the  treasurer's  character,  reputation, 
and  past  history  are,  if  possible,  obtained  from  each.  The 
investigation  is  usually  thorough  and  searching.  If  the  applicant 
passes  the  ordeal  successfully,  the  company  issues  its  bond  in 
accordance  with  his  application. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporation  treasurer,  the  surety  company's 
fee  for  a  bond  of  moderate  amount — say  a  few  thousand  dollars — 
is  from  $4  to  $7  per  annum  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  bonded 
obligation  assimied  by  the  company.  These  fees  are  sometimes 
paid  by  the  treasurer  himself  and  sometimes  by  the  corporation. 
It  would  seem  proper  that  the  corporation  should  assume  this 
expense,  though  no  established  rule  prevails. 

Bonding  by  a  surety  company  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  strictly 
business  transaction.  Before  taking  the  risk  the  company 
makes  a  careful  investigation  and  takes  every  proper  precaution. 
Its  fees  are  based  on  careful  calculation  and  long  experience  and 
are  an  adequate  payment  for  the  risk  assumed,  A  certain  per- 
centage of  loss  is  anticipated.  Then,  when  loss  does  occur  for 
which  the  company  is  liable  under  its  bond,  there  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  reputable  and  responsible 
surety  company  either  to  evade  or  delay  pajrment  of  its  obli- 
gation. 

Further,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reputation  and  financial 
standing  of  the  surety  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of 
bonding  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  ascertained;  that  there 
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is  usually  neither  trouble  nor  delay  in  payment  when  unques- 
tioned obligations  arise;  that  in  case  of  doubt,  necessitating 
legal  proceedings  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
bondsmen  are  liable,  the  courts  construe  the  bonds  given  by 
surety  companies  much  more  strictly  than  in  the  case  of  bonds 
given  by  individuals,  and,  finally,  that  in  spite  of  its  limited 
protection  and  many  conditions,  the  surety  company  bond  has 
almost  superseded  the  personal  bond. 

§  468.    Liability  of  Bondsmen 

The  contract  of  the  bondsmen  or  surety  company  is  an  agree- 
ment to  indenmify  the  corporation  against  loss  occurring  through 
the  defaults  of  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  joins  with  his 
bondsmen  or  with  the  surety  company  in  signing  the  bond. 
This  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  binding  himself  to  the  corporation, 
to  which  he  already  owes  a  duty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  obligating 
himself  to  save  his  sureties  harmless.  In  bonds  prepared  by  the 
surety  companies  the  obligation  of  the  surety  company  is  usually 
made  conditional  upon  the  signing  of  the  bond  by  the  treasurer. 

If  the  bond  is  phrased  "jointly  and  severally,"  the  bondsmen 
signing  the  instnunent  are  each  individually  liable  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  bond,  and  action  in  case  of  loss  may,  if  desired, 
be  commenced  against  the  treasurer  alone  or  against  any  one  of 
his  bondsmen,  or  against  any  or  all  of  the  parties  at  the  same 
time.4  In  Massachusetts  suit  in  such  case  must  be  brought 
either  against  one  or  against  all  the  obligors.  <  As  among  them- 
selves, however,  each  one  of  the  bondsmen  is  responsible  for  his 
individual  proportion  of  any  loss  incurred  and  if  pa)nnent  is 
enforced  from  one  bondsman,  he  is  legally  entitled  to  collect 
the  pro  rata  amount  due  from  each  of  his  fellow  bondsmen. 

Usually  liability  of  a  personal  bond  is  limited  to  the  amotmt 
actually  and  directly  lost  by  the  neglect  or  dishonesty  of  the 


*  Poullain  v.  Brown.  80  Ga.  37  (1887);  McKee  v.  Griffin.  60  Ala.  437  (x877):  Trtutees  ▼. 
McBride.  81  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  618  ]xoi3). 

*  Leonard  v.  Speidel,  104  Mass.  356  (1870). 
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treasurer.  In  case  the  amount  of  such  loss  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  bond,  the  bondsmen  are  liable  only  for  the  loss 
actually  incurred  but  are  still  held  on  the  bond  for  any  future 
losses  and  this  liability  continues  until  the  bond  expires  or  until 
they  have  paid  out  the  full  amount  of  their  obli^tion  there- 
under. If  the  loss  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  bond,  the 
bondsmen  are  liable  up  to  its  full  amount  but  not  beyond,  and 
upon  payment  of  its  amount  the  bond  is  extinguished  and  of  no 
further  effect.  In  other  words,  the  amount  specified  in  the 
bond  marks  the  limit  of  the  bondsmen's  liability. 

When  a  bond  is  once  executed  the  bondsmen  cannot  with- 
draw or  escape  from  its  liability  until  the  legal  termination  or 
prior  cancellation  of  the  bond.  They  may  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  treasurer  of  dishonesty  or  carelessness,  or  for  other 
reasons  may  greatly  desire  to  end  their  liability,  but  this  they 
cannot  do  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  corporation.  They 
may  neither  cancel  their  obligation  nor  escape  it.«  They  can 
only  wait  until  time  works  their  relief  or  perhaps  their  ruin.  A 
cancellation  clause  is  sometimes  inserted  in  personal  bonds, 
and  always  in  surety  company  bonds,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
its  termination,  if  desired,  before  the  end  of  the  bonded  period. 

The  undertaking  of  a  bond  is  an  onerous  one  that  should  not 
be  entered  upon  by  individuals  as  lightly  as  is  usually  done.  The 
expectation  is,  of  course,  that  no  loss  will  occur  and  no  active 
obligation  fall  upon  the  bondsmen.  Instances  showing  the 
fallacy  of  this  expectation  are,  however,  numerous,  and  when 
liability  does  arise,  the  results  are  apt  to  be  serious — too  serious 
to  justify  the  signing  of  a  bond  as  a  mere  matter  of  friendship, 
when  a  few  dollars  will,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  business,  obtain 
perhaps  a  better  bond  from  a  responsible  surety  company.  A 
personal  bond  is  an  imposition  on  the  individuals,  and  does  not 
safeguard  the  corporation. 

In  case  of  doubt,  or  when  legal  proceedings  are  necessary  to 
enforce  the  liability  of  bondsmen,  the  courts,  as  already  stated, 

•  Stearns  on  Suretyship,  |  119. 
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.  construe  the  bonds  given  by  surety  companies  much  more  strictly 
than  the  bonds  of  individuals.  The  leniency  shown  the  indi- 
vidual in  this  case  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  generally  takes 
no  part  in  the  writing  of  the  instrument  and  does  not  profit  from 
the  transaction.  He  is  in  fact  merely  an  accommodation  party 
and  is  therefore  entitled,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  the  strictest  con- 
struction in  his  favor.  7 

In  the  case  of  a  surety  company,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is 
true.  The  company  itself  prepares  the  form  of  bond,  carefully 
investigates  and  limits  the  risk  it  assumes,  protects  itself  in  every 
particular,  and  is  paid  adequately  for  its  undertaking.  Hence, 
when  the  courts  pass  upon  such  a  contract,  their  construction 
in  case  of  doubt  is  against  the  surety  and  in  favor  of  the  party 
seeking  indemnity. ^ 

§  469.    Terminaticm  of  Bond 

Unless  the  treasurer's  bond  contains  some  clause  providing 
that  its  liability  shall  continue,  or  sooner  terminate,  it  is  limited 
to  the  term  of  office  for^which  the  treasurer  was  elected.  K  the 
treasurer  is  re-elected,  his  bond,  unless  specifically  so  provided 
in  the  instrument,  does  not  pass  over  to  the  new  term  but  must 
be  renewed.  •  Also,  if  the  election  of  officers  fails  and  the 
treasurer  holds  over  beyond  the  elected  term,  his  bondsmen  are 
not  responsible  for  this  hold-over  term  unless  this  continuing 
responsibility  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  bond.*® 

The  death  of  the  treasurer  terminates  his  bond,  as  does  like- 
wise his  peremptory  or  accepted  resignation,  provided  in  either 
case  that  all  the  corporate  funds  and  other  corporate  property 
entrusted  to  him  are  returned.  Also,  if  there  is  any  material 
change  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  treasurer,  the  old 


'  Stearns  on  SuretyBhip,  |  2SSi  Ulster  Co.  Sav.  Inst.  ▼.  Ostrander.  15  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.) 
137  (1897);  Ward  V.  Stahl.  81  N.  Y.  406  (1880). 

•Am.  Surety  Co.  v.  Paoly.  170  U.  3.  133  (1897);  Tarboto  v.  Fidelity  Co..  laS  N.  C.  366 
(1901). 

*  Citizens'  Loan  Assn.  v.  Nngent,  40  N.  J.  L.  2ts  (1878);  Savings  Bank  v.  Hunt,  72  Mo. 
597  (1880);  Ulster  Co.  Sav.  Inst.  v.  Ostrander,  163  N.  Y.  430  (1900). 

10  Brandt  on  Suretyship,  f  191;  Ulster  Co.  Inst.  v.  Young,  x6x  N.  Y.  23  (z899)< 
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bond  may  be  terminated  or  vitiated  by  the  changed  conditions 
and  a  new  bond  should  then  be  required.^! 

It  is  to  be  noted' that  while  the  liabilities  of  a  bondsman  are 
limited  to  losses  occurring  during  the  term  for  which  the  bond 
is  given,  the  bondsmen  are  not  released  entirely  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  but  may  still  be  held  for  any  defalcation  or  loss  which 
occurred  during  the  bonded  term,  even  though  such  loss  were  not 
discovered  until  long  after  this  term  expired.  In  other  words, 
the  bondsmen  undertook  to  make  good  certain  possible  specified 
losses  if  they  occurred  during  a  certain  specified  time,  i.e.y  during 
the  treasurer's  term  of  o&ce.  If  such  losses  do  occur,  the  mere 
fact  that  they  are  not  discovered  till  later  does  not  affect  the 
liability  of  the  bondsmen  one  way  or  the  other,  imless  perhaps 
the  bondsmen's  liability  is  then  barred  by  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion, or  some  limitation  has  been  imposed  by  the  terms  of  the 
bond.  It  has  been  held  that  defalcations  in  three  successive 
years  under  an  original  bond  and  two  renewals  were  recoverable, 
although  the  total  amount  was  greater  than  the  liability  of  the 
bond  for  any  one  year.u 

This  continuing  liability  is  a  disturbing  feature  of  the  personal 
bond  and  is  a  strong  reason  for  its  avoidance.  In  a  surety  com- 
pany bond,  on  the  contrary,  this  feature  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  provided  against  by  careful  limitations. 


u  National,  otc  Assn.  y.  Conkling,  90  N.  Y.  xi6  (xi«a);  Smith  v.  MoUeson,  148  N.  Y.  241 
a'Campbell  Milk  Ca  v.  U.  S.  FideUty  &  a  Co..  161  App,  Div.  (N.  Y.)  738  (19x4). 
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CHAPTER  L 
THE  TREASURER'S  REPORTS » 

§  470.    The  Report  to  Directors 

In  the  smaller  coiporations  the  directors  usually  keep  ia 
dose  touch  with  both  the  ooiporate  business  and  its  records, 
and  a  formal  rqx>rt  from  the  treasurer  will  hardly  be  required 
more  than  once  a  year. 

In  the  larger  corporations  monthly  reports  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  corporate  affairs  are  usually  required,  the  details 
and  scope  of  these  reports  depending  somewhat  on  the  nature 
of  the  corporate  business.  An  annual  report  is  also  made  at  the 
end  of  the  corporate  year,  usually  similar  in  form  to  the  monthly 
reports  but  covering  the  operations  of  the  entire  year. 

There  should  be  no  reservations  in  the  treasurer's  report  to 
the  directors.  The  directors  are  re^)onsible  for  the  management 
of  the  business  and  should  be  fully  informed  on  every  detail  of 
the  corporate  operations  that  will  assist  them  in  the  intelligent 
and  capable  discharge  of  this  req)onsibility.  Occasionally  it 
win  happen  that  special  transactions  are  not  divulged  to  the 
entire  board  of  directors,  but  this  is  exceptional  and  is  proper 
only  when  the  directors  themselves  concur. 

The  treasurer's  report,  whether  monthly,  quarterly,  or  an- 
nual, should,  for  the  period  covered,  give  the  source  and  amount 
of  moneys  received,  the  amount  and  nature  of  disbursements, 
the  earnings  and  expenses,  and  the  assets  and  liabilities  as  of 
the  dose  of  the  reported  period.  Any  special  data  peculiar  to 
the  particular  time  or  i)eriod,  or  of  importance  to  the  financial 
operations  of  the  corporation,  should  also  be  embodied  in  the 
treasurer's  report. 

>  See  gtaenOy,  Book  III,  Part  VII,  "Corpotatkm  Reports  and  SUtements." 
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The  fonn  and  the  detafls  of  the  report  submitted  depend  on 
the  requirements  of  the  board  and  also  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
accounting  system.  If  profits  can  only  be  ascertained  annually 
or  semiannually  after  taking  an  inventory,  then  the  monthly 
report  cannot  embody  an  accurate  balance  sheet  or  a  profit  and 
loss  statement.  A  summarized  statement  of  cash  receq)ts  and 
disbursements  can  alwa3rs  be  made  and  such  statistical  data  as 
gross  sales,  returns,  purchases,  etc.,  can  be  presented  if  desired. 
If  made  in  a  comparative  form,  i.e.,  if  the  data  of  the  corre* 
sponding  year  are  also  inserted,  the  directors  will  be  able  to  draw 
some  valuable  conclusions.  Frequently,  when  possible,  a  com- 
parative balance  sheet  is  also  submitted  showing  the  assets  and 
liabilities  as  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  the  report. 

Usually  a  comparative  profit  and  loss  statement  is  made  up, 
showing  the  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year.  The  expenses  are  not  detailed  in  this 
statement,  reference  being  made  to  the  analysis  book  which 
shows  in  comparative  form  the  detailed  expenses  of  each  month. 
This  book  should  accompany  the  report  when  it  is  submitted  to 
the  directors.  This  obviates  the  necessity  for  detailing  all  ex- 
penses in  the  report,  which  should  be  done  if  an  analysis  book 
is  not  kept  or  is  not  presented  to  the  board. 

The  treasurer's  annual  report  to  the  directors  should  follow 
the  general  form  of  the  monthly  report. 

§  471.    Report  to  Stockholders 

The  stockholders  compose  the  corporation  and  are  entitled 
to  information  as  to  its  condition  and  progress.  Frequently, 
however,  there  are  tfade  reasons  for  withholding  the  more  con- 
fidential details  from  them.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  full  showing 
of  the  corporate  business  and  the  results  of  its  operations  were 
made  annually  to  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation,  it  would 
become  public  property  and  serious  results  might  follow.  Pri- 
marily for  this  reason,  but  also  because  the  stockholders  do 
not  need  nor  usually  desire  fully  detailed  statements  of  the 
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corporate  business,  the  reports  made  to  the  stockholders  are 
ahnost  always  general  in  their  character. 

The  report  to  the  stockholders  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
statement  of  earnings  designed  to  give  a  view  of  the  company's 
operations.  Sometimes  a  condensed  balance  sheet  will  niake 
an  excellent  stockholder's  report.  This  may  be  accompanied 
by  an  income  tax  statement  showing  the  earnings  for  the  year, 
and  also  by  a  condensed  general  profit  and  loss  accomit.  In 
many  of  the  larger  corporations,  more  or  less  directly  connected 
matter  accompanies  the  balance  sheet.' 

In  many  corporations  the  treasurer  makes  no  independent 
report,  the  president's  report  covering  the  general  affairs  and 
conditions  of  the  corporation  together  with  its  finances  and 
plans  for  the  future.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  where  but  one  formal  rqx)rt — that  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board — is  made  to  the  stockholders.  In 
perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  treasurer  makes 
his  own  re{)ort  to  the  stockholders,  covering  in  it  such  details  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation  as  the  directors  deem  it 
expedient  for  the  stockholders  to  know;  or,  to  express  it  other- 
wise, all  such  financial  details  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the  stock- 
holders, the  publication  of  which  will  not  result  in  injuiy  to  the 
company's  business. 

Where  but  one  formal  re{)ort  is  made  to  the  stockholders 
and  this  report  is  made  by  the  president,  the  treasurer  or  the 
treasurer's  department  will,  of  course,  supply  the  president  with 
material  for  the  financial  portion  of  the  statement.  In  any  case, 
the  two  oflSdals  should  work  in  sufficiently  dose  touch  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  overlapping  of  their  reports.^ 


*See  Book  IV,  Forms  364.  26S» 
•See  Book  IV,  Ponn  262. 
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Part  XI — ^The  Corporate  Finances 


CHAPTER  LI 
THE  CORPORATE  FUNDS 

§  47a.    General 

"Corporate  funds"  is  a  general  term  applied  to  the  moneys 
belonging  to  the  corporation.  Technically,  the  term  "funds" 
includes  securities  as  well  as  moneys,  but  used  in  connection 
with  the  treasurer's  work  it  is  customary  to  restrict  its  applica- 
tion to  cash,  sight  drafts,  checks,  and  similar  readily  convertible 
paper.  The  general  corporate  securities,  such  as  notes,  time 
drafts,  treasury  stock,  bonds,  securities  of  other  corporations, 
etc.,  are  also  usually  committed  to  the  treasurer's  care  but  not 
under  the  designation  "funds,"  the  provisions  regtilating  the 
matter  usually  employing  the  phrase  "money  and  securities," 
in  order  to  avoid  any  uncertainty  as  to  their  scope. 

§  473.    Collections 

Whether  the  treasurer  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
moneys  due  the  corporation  or  not,  is  a  matter  determined 
entirely  by  the  requirements  or  practice  of  the  particular  cor- 
poration. 

In  the  smaller  corporations  collections  falling  due  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  are  within  the  usual  province  of  the 
treasurer;  in  the  larger  corporations  they  are  not.  In  these  all 
moneys  as  received  are  turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  but  his 
responsibility  as  to  collections  is  limited  to  such  special  collections 
as  may  be  specifically  assigned  to  him. 


41S 
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§  474.    Status  of  Treastirer  as  to  Corporate  Funds 

In  receiving  and  holding  the  corporate  moneys  the  treasurer 
acts  as  the  agent  of  the  corporation.  He  must  therefore  safe- 
guard them  with  all  reasonable  care,  and  use  them  only  on 
account  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  instructions.  So  long  as  he  acts  within  these  limits, 
he  is  not  responsible  for  any  losses  which  may  occur.* 

If,  however,  the  treasurer  fails  to  use  reasonable  care  in  his 
custody  of  the  corporate  fimds,  i.e.,  the  care  that  a  prudent 
man  of  business  would  exercise  in  regard  to  his  own  fimds,  he  will 
be  liable  for  any  resulting  losses.  Also,  if  he  disburses,  uses,  or 
invests  the  corporate  fimds  without  authority,  he  is  again 
liable  if  losses  result,  but,  should  gains  be  made,  these  gains 
belong  to  the  corporation.  In  other  words,  any  profits  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  corporate  funds  while  in  the  treasurer's  care, 
belong  to  the  corporation  regardless  of  whether  such  use  be 
proper  or  improper.  If  losses  result  from  proper  use  of  the 
funds  the  loss  is  the  corporation's;  but  if  the  use  be  improper, 
the  loss  is  the  treasurer's. 

This  same  rule  holds  good  where  the  treasurer  privately 
employs  corporate  fimds  for  his  own  benefit  or  account.  If 
the  transaction  is  discovered,  the  corporation  can  reclaim  not 
only  its  funds  but  any  resulting  profits  as  well.  If  losses  occur, 
the  treasiu^r  can  be  required  to  make  these  good  and  in  addition, 
in  either  case,  is  liable  to  prosecution  for  embezzlement. 

Such  a  condition  occasionally  occurs  where  the  cashier  or 
treasurer  of  an  institution  uses  its  funds  for  speculative  purposes, 
expecting  to  replace  the  borrowed  funds  from  the  returns  of 
the  venture,  while  any  profits  are  to  be  retained  as  his  own 
private  gain.  Usually  no  profits  are  made  and  the  discovery  of 
the  transaction  involves  the  defaulting  treasurer  in  disgrace  and 
punishment.  If,  however,  profits  should  be  made,  these  profits 
are  the  property  of  the  corporation  and,  if  retained  by  the 
treasurer,  his  offense  is  twofold.    Not  only  has  he  used  and 

1  Pint  Nat.  Bank  v.  Bank.  77  N.  Y.  320  (x879)> 
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risked  the  corporate  funds  improperly^  but  he  has  stolen  the 
resulting  profits. 

§  475*    Custody  of  Corporate  Funds 

The  treasurer's  responsibility  for  the  corporate  funds  b^ins 
as  soon  as  they  are  turned  over  to  him,  and  continues  until  they 
are  surrendered  to  his  successor  or  to  some  other  properly 
authorized  party. 

Usually  the  corporate  authorities  designate  a  depositary  and 
require  the  treasurer  to  deposit  the  corporate  funds  therein.  If 
riot,  it  would  still,  as  a  rule,  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
deposit  in  a  reputable  bank  the  moneys  coming  into  his  hands, 
as  an  incident  of  the  ^'reasonable  care"  property  required  of  him. 

Just  how  soon  funds  should  be  deposited  after  their  receipt 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  conditions.  Usually  a  routine  for 
handling  the  corporate  moneys  and  securities  is  established  and 
the  treasurer  is  governed  by  its  rules. 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  provision  or  custom  requiring 
daily  deposits,  small  amounts  of  money  might  properly  be  held 
imtil  a  convenient  time  for  depositing  them,  particularly  if  there 
were  a  suitable  safe  or  vault  at  the  treasurer's  disposal  in  which 
such  funds  coidd  be  kept.  If,  however,  material  amounts  of 
money  were  received  by  the  treasurer  during  banking  hours,  he 
would  ordinarily  be  grossly  negligent  if  they  were  not  deposited 
the  same  day.  If  received  after  banking  hours,  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  safest  place  at  his  command  until  they  can  be  de- 
posited on  the  next  banking  day.  The  temporary  receptacle 
for  such  funds  would  naturally  be  the  safe  or  vault  used  by  the 
corporation  for  the  preservation  of  its  books,  papers,  and  other 
valuables.  Should  the  treasurer  place  his  fimds  elsewhere,  a 
very  clear  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  so 
doing  would  be  necessary  to  save  him  from  liability  in  case  of 
any  resulting  loss. 

In  the  larger  or  more  active  corporations  considerable 
amoimts  of  money  are  often  kept  over  from  day  to  day  in  the 
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various  funds  or  for  special  purposes,  but  they  are  kept  under 
such  conditions  of  safety  as  to  render  the  risk  negligible.  Also, 
as  this  is  done  with  intent,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  all  parties  concerned,  the  treasurer  is  not  liable  even  though 
losses  occur. 

The  general  rule  that  the  corporate  funds  should  be  deposited 
promptly  applies  particularly  in  the  case  of  checks.  The  check 
is  merely  an  order  for  money,  and  if  the  treasurer  accepts  this 
order  and  does  not  present  it  promptly  for  payment,  he  is  himself 
liable  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the  delay.* 

§  476,    Disbursement  of  Corporate  Funds 

The  disbursement  of  the  corporate  funds  is  usually  made 
under  carefully  prescribed  conditions,  and  the  treasurer  can 
hardly  incur  liability  in  the  exercise  of  this  duty  save  as  a  result 
of  gross  negligence  or  downright  fraud. 

Usually  the  by-laws  provide  that  the  corporate  fimds  shall 
be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  directors,  and  also  prescribe  the  exact  signature  to  the 
checks  by  means  of  which  pajonents  are  made,  and  require  that 
the  treasurer  shall  take  all  proper  receipts  and  vouchers.  If 
the  by-laws  are  silent,  the  directors  have  full  j)ower  to  make  such 
niles  as  to  disbursements  as  they  deem  proper. 

If  neither  by-laws  nor  directors'  resolutions  make  any  pro- 
vision as  to  the  details  of  disbursements,  the  treasurer  may  then 
use  his  discretion  and  need  only  observe  the  rules  of  ordinary 
business.  These  would  undoubtedly  require  that  payments  of 
importance  be  made  by  check  whenever  reasonably  possible,  and 
that  receipts  or  vouchers  be  taken  for  all  mone3rs  paid  out. 

In  no  event  has  the  treasurer  authority  to  make  payments 
on  his  own  initiative.  The  matter  is  one  that  belongs  to  the 
directors  alone  and  the  treasurer  has  no  right  either  to  make  a 
payment  without  their  authorization  or  to  refuse  a  payment 
when  it  has  been  directed  by  them. 


•Smith  V.  Miller.  43  N.  Y.  176  (1870);  PiiBt  Natl.  Bank  v.  Bank.  77  N.  Y.  320  (1879). 
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The  payments  of  corporate  funds  customarily  made  by  the 
treasurer  in  practice  without  specific  authorization  are  not  in 
violation  of  this  rule.  •  Occasionally  he  will  in  an  emergency  or 
for  special  reason  pay  accounts  without  authorization  of  any 
kind,  but  he  then  relies  upon  the  acquiescence  or  express  ratifica- 
tion of  the  directors.  Usually,  however,  his  payments,  when 
not  specifically  authorized,  are  made  under  blanket  instructions 
empowering  the  payment  of  large  amounts  made  up  of  numerous 
small  items.  Or  perhaps  certain  routine  obligations,  as  the 
pay-roll  at  the  end  of  each  week,  will  be  paid  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  treasurer  relying  entirely  upon  the  implied  authority 
of  custom. 

The  treasurer's  responsibility  for  the  correctness  and  validity 
of  accoimts  paid  depends  upon  the  conditions.  If  bills  are 
ordered  paid  by  the  directors,  the  treasurer  ordinarily  has  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter  save  for  their  proper  payment,  xmless 
he  is  aware  of  doubtful  or  fraudulent  dromistances  connected 
with  these  accounts  not  known  to  the  directors.  If,  however, 
imder  a  general  authorization  he  pa3rs  accounts  which  later 
prove  to  be  false  or  fraudulent,  he  might  be  held  for  any  resulting 
loss.  To  escape  it  he  must  show  that  he  was  unaware  of,  and 
could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  discover,  the  fraudu- 
lent nature  of  the  accoimts.' 

§  477.    Retom  of  Corporate  Funds 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  treasurer's  tenure  of  office,  it  is  his 
duty  to  turn  over  the  corporate  fimds  to  his  successor  or  to  such 
other  party  as  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of  directors.  If 
he  does  not  do  this  voluntarily,  their  return  may  be  enforced  by 
legal  action.*  If  any  deficiencies  are  discovered  in  the  funds,  the 
treasurer  or  his  bondsmen  must  make  them  good,  and  if  such 
deficiencies  occurred  through  the  treasurer's  wrongdoings,  he  is 
liable  to  a  criminal  action. 


»  See  Oi.  XLVIII,  "The  TVeasorer's  Liabilities.** 

^Htmter  v.  Robbtns.  Z17  Fed.  Rep.  920  (1902);  ConBolidated.  etc.,  Works  v.  Brew.,  XX9 
Wis.  610  (1902). 
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§  478.    Declaration  of  Dividends 

The  right  of  the  directors  to  declare  dividends  is  an  incident 
of  their  general  power  to  manage  the  aflfairs  of  the  corporation, 
and  is  recognized  either  directly  or  by  implication  by  the  stat- 
utes of  every  state.  The  right  is  subject  to  provisions  of  the 
charter  or  by-laws  regulating  the  declaration  of  dividends,  and 
to  any  provisions  of  the  statutes  applicable  thereto.  The  by- 
laws almost  invariably  specifically  authorize  the  declaration  of 
dividends  by  the  board  of  directors.  An  example  of  compre- 
hensive by-law  provision  follows: 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  dedare  dividends  from  the  surplus 
or  from  the  net  profits  of  the  Company. 

The  dates  for  the  declaration  of  dividends  upon  the  preferred 
stock  and  upon  the  common  stock  of  the  Company  shall  be  the 
da3rs  by  these  By-laws  fixed  for  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  months  of  April,  July,  October,  and 
January  in  each  year,  on  which  days  the  Board  of  Directors  in  its 
discretion  shall  declare  what,  if  any,  dividends  shall  be  declared 
upon  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock,  or  either  of  such 
stocks. 

The  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock,  if  declared,  severally 
and  respectively,  shall  be  payable  quarterly  upon  the  thirtieth  day 
of  May,  of  August,  of  November,  and  the  last  day  of  February  in 
each  year. 

The  dividends  upon  the  common  stock,  if  declared,  severally 
and  re^)ectively,  shall  be  payable  quarterly  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June,  of  September,  of  December,  and  of  March  in  each  year.* 


>  See  also  Book  II.  Chs.  XXXI.  XXXII.  "Dividends":  alio  Book  III.  Ch.  XIV.  "Divi- 

M." 

*  By-Laws  of  Uie  U.  S.  Sted  Corporation,  Art.  VI.  |  5.  "Dividends." 
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In  the  smaller  ooiporatioiis  the  by-laws  regulating  dividends 
aie  much  more  general  in  their  provisions^  usually  merely  re- 
stating the  common  or  statutory  law  on  the  subject,  as  in  the 
following  extract: 

Dividends  shall  be  declared  only  from  the  surplus  profits  at  such 
times  as  the  Board  shall  direct,  and  no  dividend  shall  be  dedared 
that  win  impair  the  cafHtal  of  the  Company. 

Under  this  by-law  the  directors  have  wide  discretion  and, 
provided  no  statutory  provisions  conflict,  may  reserve  any 
profits  they  please  for  surplus  or  working  capital,  or  may  declare 
any  legally  available  profits  as  dividends,  and,  so  long  as  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  is  honest,  can  be  neither  restrained 
nor  compelled. 

Statutory  provisions  prohibiting  dividends  that  will  impair 
the  capital  stock  or  that  will  render  the  corporation  insolvent 
are  found  in  practically  every  state.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the 
statutes  go  further  in  respect  to  dividends.  In  New  Jersey, 
however,  there  is  a  certain  unique  statute  that  compels  directors 
to  pay  dividends  if  there  are  any  corporate  profits,  unless  the 
charter  or  by-laws  provide  otherwise.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
for  New  Jersey  corporations,  either  in  charter  or  by-laws,  to 
prescribe  that  directors  may  make  reserves  and  accumulate 
working  capital. 

The  by-laws  frequently  regulate  the  declaration  of  dividends. 
In  some  cases  they  provide  that  a  specified  surplus  fund  shall 
be  reserved  before  any  dividends  may  be  dedared.  In  other 
cases  they  specify  that,  after  the  reservation  of  a  designated 
surplus,  any  remaining  profits  shall  be  declared  as  dividends. 
Occasionally  the  matter  is  reversed,  the  by-laws  requiring  that 
dividends  to  a  specified  amount  shall  be  declared  before  any 
profits  may  be  reserved  as  surplus.  Such  a  by-law  provision 
is,  as  a  rule,  obviously  imdesirable,  since  it  compels  the  declara- 
tion of  dividends  regardless  of  the  business  conditions  which 
should  control. 
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Usually,  before  the  date  fixed  for  declaration  of  dividends  or, 
if  no  such  date  is  fixed,  at  the  time  a  dividend  is  contemplated, 
the  treasurer  is  called  upon  for  a  statement  showing  the  cor- 
porate profits  available  for  the  purpose.  If,  however,  the  cor- 
poration has  ample  surplus  profits,  or  if  the  business  is  so 
prosperous  as  obviously  to  justify  the  proposed  dividend,  no 
statement  is  necessarily  required,  the  directors  merely  declaring 
the  dividend  as  a  matter  of  course. 

§  479.    Resolution  Declaring  a  Dividend 

When  the  fact  and  the  amount  of  the  dividend  have  been 
decided  upon,  a  formal  resolution  declaring  it  is  adopted  by 
the  directors.  This  resolution  usually  fixes  specifically  the 
amoimt  of  the  dividend  and  states  to  whom  and  when  it  shall 
be  paid.<  The  amotmt  is  ordinarily  expressed  as  a  percentage 
upon  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  though  sometimes  as  a  fixed 
amount  per  share.  The  recipients  must  necessarily  be  stock- 
holders of  the  company,  but  are  usually  stockholders  of  a 
specified  future  date,  and  the  time  of  payment  is  usually  fixed 
at  a  still  later  future  date. 

Thus,  a  semiannual  dividend  declared  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  November  i,  provided  for  a  payment  of 
3K%  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  payable 
on  and  after  November  30  to  stockholders  as  registered  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  at  the  dose  of  business  November  4. 
In  the  notice  of  this  dividend  the  statement  of  the  amount  on 
each  $50  share,  i.e.,  $1.75  per  share,  is  also  included. 

The  directors  have  full  power  to  declare  a  dividend  effective 
at  any  future  date  they  please.  They  cannot,  however,  antedate 
it.  Thus,  the  directors  could  not  on  January  2,  1917,  legally 
declare  a  dividend  payable  to  stockholders  of  record  on  the 
15th  of  the  preceding  October.*  The  power  to  do  so  would,  it 
is  obvious,  open  a  wide  door  for  injustice  and  fraud. 


>  See  Book  IV.  Forms  149-151. 

« Jones  V.  Terre  Haute,  etc..  R.  R..  57  N.  Y.  ig6  (1874). 
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If  the  treasurer  is  a  member  of  the  board  or  is  present  at 
the  board  meeting,  the  passage  of  the  resolution  declaring  the 
dividend  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  notice  to  him  of  the  fact 
and  he  is  then  authorized  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 

If  the  treasurer  is  not  present  at  the  board  meeting,  a  verbal 
statement  made  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  board  or  by  the 
secretary  of  the  company  is  a  common,  but  in  itself  hardly 
sufficient,  notice  of  the  board's  action.  A  personal  inspection 
of  the  resolution  entered  in  the  secifetary's  minutes  is  better, 
and  though  informal  is  sufficient.  Written  notice  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  with  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  itself  incorporated,  is  more  formal  and  may,  if  he 
chooses,  be  demanded  by  the  treasurer.  As  soon  as  the  treas- 
urer has  authoritative  notice  of  the  resolution,  no  matter  how 
his  knowledge  is  derived,  he  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividend  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

The  resolution  declaring  a  dividend  usually  provides  for 
the  closing  of  the  stock  books  to  transfers  of  stock  for  a  certain 
period  before  the  dividend  day,  i.e.,  the  day  when  the  dividend 
is  to  be  paid.  This  provision  for  closing  the  transfer  books  is 
usually  and  properly  part  of  the  charter  or  by-law  requirements 
of  the  corporation.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  directors 
would  have  power  to  close  the  transfer  books  unless  so  authorized. 

§  480.    Profits  and  Dividends 

Profits  are  the  only  proper  source  of  dividends.  The  dec- 
laration of  dividends  when  there  are  no  profits  is  contrary  to 
law,  usually  involves  a  personal  liability  by  the  parties  respon- 
sible, and  in  many  states  involves  a  ciiminal  liability  as  well. 
If  an  illegal  dividend  is  contemplated,  any  stockholder  may 
enjoin  its  declaration  or  payment,  and,  should  the  company 
become  insolvent,  the  stockholders  who  receive  such  dividends 
may  be  compelled  to  make  restitution.* 


*2  Cook  on  Corp..  ff  547.  548;  Steveiu  ▼.  U.  8.  Sted  Corp.,  68  N.  J.  Bq.  373  (1905); 


Fricke  v.  Angemeitt',  zoi  N.  B.  (ind.)  3^9  Czoza). 
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The  general  rule  in  this  country  is  that  before  dividends 
can  be  properly  declared,  any  impairment  of  capital  through 
business  losses  in  previous  years  or  through  depreciation,  must 
first  be  made  good.  In  other  words,  dividends  must  be  declared 
out  of  "surplus."*  As  it  is  stated  in  a  Missouri  case,  "dividends 
can  properly  be  declared  only  from  the  profits  over  and  above 
the  capital  stock  and  the  debts  of  the  company.'  Before  de- 
claring a  dividend  the  directors  should  examine  carefully  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company  and  the  statutory  provisions 
regulating  the  declaration  of  dividends  in  the  state  of  incor- 
poration. 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  dividends  impairing 
the  capital  stock  may  not  be  paid,  is  found  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies working  mines  or  operating  under  leases,  patent  rights, 
etc.  Here  the  corporation  is  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  working  out  the  property  which  is  represented  by  its  capital 
stock  and  the  impairment  and  final  exhaustion  of  this  property 
is  the  object  of  the  corporate  operations. 

In  any  such  case  if  a  company  is  formed 

...  to  acquire  and  work  a  property  of  a  wasting  nature,  for 
example,  a  mine,  a  quarry  or  a  patent,  the  capital  expended  in 
acquiring  the  property  may  be  regarded  as  sunk  and  gone,  and  if 
the  company  retains  assets  sufficient  to  pay  its  debts,  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Act  to  prevent  any  excess 
of  money  obtained  by  working  the  property  over  the  cost  of  work- 
ing it  from  being  divided  amongst  the  shareholders,  and  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  true  although  some  portion  of  the  property  itself  b 
sold  and  in  some  sense  the  capital  is  thereby  dinunished.^ 

The  decision  in  the  English  case  from  which  the  foregoing 
quotation  is  taken,  has  been  generally  foUowed  in  this  country 
and  is  regarded  as  establishing  the  rule.  It  must,  however,  be 
noted  that  in  this  case  the  assets  of  the  company  were  ample 


•  WilHams  v.  Wertcm  Union  Telegraph  Co..  93  N.  Y.  163  (1883);  Roberts  v.  Roberts- 
Wicka  Co.,  184  N.  Y.  257  (1906);  Thompson  on  Con>>.  I  53X2. 
'Shidda  v.  Hobart.  172  Mo. ^91.  517  (1902). 


*  Lee  V.  Neuchatel  Asphalte  Co.,  L.  K.  41  Ch.  D.  x  (1889). 
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and  there  was  no  question  of  insolvency  or  charge  of  indis- 
cretion in  the  declaration  of  dividends  which  formed  the  basis 
of  litigation. 

A  diflSculty  sometimes  arises  when  determining  the  cor- 
porate profits  for  dividend  purposes,  as  to  what  expenditures 
may  properly  be  charged  to  capital  stock  account  and  what 
should  be  charged  to  current  expenses.  Thus,  if  a  manufac- 
turing concern  purchases  machinery  and  this  is  charged  to 
capital  stock  account,  the  books  will  show  a  larger  net  profit 
for  the  year  than  if  the  item  is  charged  to  expense  account. 
The  matter  is  one  of  bookkeeping  and  the  actual  assets  of  the 
company  are  not  affected  in  either  case,  but  its  profits  legally 
available  for  dividends  are  directly  increased  or  dimin'shed 
according  to  the  account  to  which  the  item  is  debited 

This  question  usually  arises  when  the  directors  are  anxious 
to  divert  every  possible  penny  into  dividends.  The  problem  is 
a  difficult  one  and  its  solution  will  vary  with  the  conditions. 
"It  may  be  safely  said  that  what  losses  can  be  properly  charged 
to  capital  and  what  to  income  is  a  matter  for  business  men  to 
determine  and  it  is  often  a  matter  on  which  the  opinions  of 
honest  and  competent  men  will  differ."*  Speaking  generally, 
only  those  expenditures  for  which  stock  or  bonds  might  be 
issued  with  propriety  can  be  properly  charged  to  capital  accoimt. 

§  481.    Equality  of  Dividends 

Dividends,  as  stated,  are  usually  declared  as  a  percentage 
upon  the  outstanding  capital  stock,  or  as  a  certain  amount  on 
each  class  of  stock,  and  each  stockholder  in  any  class  of  stock 
participates  according  to  the  stock  he  holds.  This  rule  is 
absolute. 

When  they  (the  directors)  undertake  to  declare  a  dividend,  they 
are  bound  to  make  it  equal  and  just  among  all  who  are  interested. 
They  would  have  no  right  to  divide  their  profits  among  a  few  par- 
ticular friends,  neither  would  they  have  authority  to  say  that  one 

•  Gregonr  v.  Patchctt.  33  Beav.  (N.  Y.)  S9S  (1864). 
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dass  of  stockholders  should  receive  a  larger  amount  of  the  profits 
or  a  greater  dividend  than  others.  They  are  but  the  agents  of  the 
stockholders.  The  profits  belong  to  the  stockholders  and  they 
must  apportion  them  fairly  and  justly  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  each  and  all  of  them.  They  cannot  make  an  unjust 
discrimination,  giving  one  an  advantage  over  another.  If  they  do 
this,  they  exceed  their  powers  and  the  courts  have  a  right  to 
interpose  their  authority  to  prevent  it." 

The  general  rule  of  equality  applies,  however,  only  to  stock- 
holders of  the  same  class.  In  the  organization  of  a  corporation, 
or  later  if  the  proper  formalities  are  observed,  different  classes 
of  stock  may  be  created  and  these  may  be  given  different  divi- 
dend rights."  Thus,  preferred  stocks  are  frequently  created 
with  preferential  dividends  which  they  receive  before  other 
classes  of  stock  receive  anything  at  all.  The  difference  is,  how- 
ever, one  that  was  intended  and  one  that  is  clearly  set  out  in 
the  provisions  by  which  the  preferred  stock  is  created;  and  as 
it  is  understood  and  by  implication  agreed  to  by  every  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation,  no  injustice  results. 

As  between  the  members  of  any  one  class,  however,  divi- 
dends must  be  paid  with  absolute  impartiality.  The  number 
of  shares  of  stock  each  holds  must  determine  the  amoimt  re- 
ceived by  him  when  dividends  are  paid.  The  time  of  payment 
and  the  method  of  payment  must  be  the  same  for  all.  Some, 
unless  by  consent  or  agreement,  cannot  be  paid  in  cash  while 
others  are  paid  in  stock  or  scrip.    All  mxist  fare  alike." 

§  482.    Compelling  the  Declaration  of  Dividends 

The  declaration  of  dividends  rests  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  board  imless  otherwise  provided  by  statutes,  charter,  or 
by-laws."    It  is  but  seldom  that  the  stockholders  can  compel 


»e  LuKnff  v.  Atl.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  4s  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  510  (1865);  MiUer.  J. 

»» See  Ch.  XI.  "Preferred  Stock'^;  also  Book  II.  Ch.  VI,  "Preferred  Stock." 

M  Tones  v.  Terre  Haute,  etc..  R.  R..  57  N.  Y.  196  (1874);  State  v.  Bait.,  etc.,  R.  R.,  6 
Gill  (Md.)  272  (1848);  Godley  v.  Crandall  &  Godley  Co..  IS3  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  697  (.1Q12). 

»  Hunter  v.  Roberts,  Throp  &  Co.,  83  Mich.  63  (1890);  Burden  v.  Burden.  IS9  N.  Y.  287 
(i«99);  New  York,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Nickals,  119  U.  S.  296  (1886). 
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the  directors  against  their  judgment  to  declare  a  dividend,  even 
though  liberal  reservations  of  profits  are  being  made  for  working 
capital  or  as  a  surplus  fund  for  future  contingencies. 

The  coiirts  have,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  overruled  the  di- 
rectors who  proposed  to  pay  dividends,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
case  in  which  the  court  has  compelled  them  to  pay  when  they  have 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  state  of  the  accounts  did  not  admit 
of  any  such  payment.^^ 

There  is,  however,  a  point  at  which  the  courts  will  intervene 
to  prevent  undue  or  improper  retention  of  profits. 

The  directors  must  act  in  good  faith.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  and 
it  dearly  appears  that  they  have  acciunulated  earnings  not  required 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  which  they  withhold  from  the 
stockholders  for  illegitimate  purposes,  a  court  of  equity  may 
interfere  and  compel  a  distribution  of  such  earnings.^* 

Courts  of  equity  wiH  not  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 
directors  uidess  it  is  clearly  made  to  appear  that  they  are  guilty  of 
fraud  or  misappropriation  of  the  corporate  ftmds  or  refuse  to 
declare  a  dividend  when  the  corporation  has  a  surplus  of  net  profits 
which  it  can,  without  detriment  to  its  business,  divide  among  its 
stockholders,  and  when  a  refusal  to  do  so  would  amoimt  to  such 
an  abuse  of  discretion  as  would  constitute  a  fraud  or  breach  of  that 
good  faith  which  they  are  bound  to  exercise  towards  the  stock- 
holders.** 

§  483.    The  Case  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 

An  interesting  and  unique  case  was  the  suit  of  certain  stock- 
holders against  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  to  force  the  directors 
to  pay  out  part  of  its  large  surplus  in  dividends  instead  of 
carrying  out  the  more  altruistic  ideas  of  the  founder  of  the 
business. 

"My  ambition,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  "is  to  employ  still  more 


i«Bond  V.  Banx>w,  etc..  Co..  86  L.  T.  Rep.  10  (1902). 
"  Matter  of  Rogers,  161  N.  Y.  108  (1899);  Wilson  v.  Am.  Ice  Co.,  ao6  Ped.  736  (1913); 
Gehzt  V.  CoUms  Plow  Co..  156  HI.  App.  98  (19x0);  Spear  v.  R.  R.  Lime  Co.,  93  AtL  (Me.) 


7S4  (191S) 


onter  v.  Roberta.  Throp  &  Co..  83  Mich.  63  (1890). 
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men,  to  spread  the  benefits  of  this  industrial  system  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  to  help  them  build  up  their  lives 
and  their  homes.  To  do  this  we  are  putting  the  greatest  share 
of  our  profits  back  in  the  business."    The  court  said: 

It  is  not  within  the  lawful  powers  of  a  board  of '  directors  to 
shape  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  for  the  mere  in- 
cidental benefit  of  shareholders,  and  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
benefiting  others^  and  no  one  will  contend  that,  if  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  directors  was  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  share- 
holders, it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  interfere. 

It  appeared  that  the  company  paid  60%,  or  $1,200,000 
on  its  capitalization  of  $2,000,000,  leaving  some  $58,000,000  to 
be  reinvested.  The  decree  of  the  court  required  the  directors 
to  declare  an  additional  dividend  of  over  $19,000,000,  which 
decree  the  highest  court  of  Michigan  unanimously  ajB&rmed.^? 

§  484.    Dividend  Rights  of  Preferred  Stockholders. 

Cases  sometimes  arise,  however,  where  a  refusal  to  declare 
dividends,  even  where  apparently  reasonable  on  its  face,  is 
inequitable  because  of  the  conditions.  For  instance,  preferred 
stock  not  infrequently  carries  non-cumulative  dividends,  and 
if  these  dividends  are  not  declared  in  any  year,  they  are  lost 
to  the  preferred  stock  entirely.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if 
profits  exist  from  which  the  dividends  might  be  paid  but  the 
directors,  instead  of  declaring  these  dividends,  ,carry  them  over 
in  surplus  until  the  following  year,  the  preferred  stock  has 
been  juggled  out  of  a  dividend  that  properly  belongs  to  it  and 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock. 

Thus,  if  a  company  has  a  capitalization  of  $200,000,  of 
which  $50,000  is  preferred,  non-participating  stock  carrying  a 
7%  non-cxmiulative  dividend,  and  the  remainder  is  common 
stock,  and  the  directors  pay  no  dividends  for  five  yejyrs  although 
profits  suflSdent  to  pay  the  preferred  dividends  were  made,  these 


V  Dodge  V.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  204  Mich.  459  (1919). 
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dividends,  amounting  to  $17,500,  are  lost  absolutely  to  the 
preferred  stock.  Then  in  the  sixth  year  the  directors,  should 
they  so  desire,  might  declare  a  7%  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock  amounting  to  $3,500,  which  is  all  the  preferred  stock  is 
entitled  to  for  that  year,  and  thereafter  declare  the  entire  re- 
maining profits  as  a  dividend  on  common  stock.  This  latter  then 
receives  $14,000  that  really  belongs  to  the  preferred  stock. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  courts  are  much  less  reluctant  to 
intervene  and  will  usually  compel  pa3anent  of  the  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock  for  any  year  if  satisfactory  proof  is  adduced 
that  profits  exist  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  can  be  used 
without  injury  to  the  corporation.  Even  here,  however,  the 
court  scrutinizes  the  condition  of  the  corporation  closely  and 
refuses  the  dividend  unless  it  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  with- 
held wrongfully  and  to  the  injury  of  the  preferred  stock.^^ 

§  485.    Status  of  Declared  Dividends 

When  a  dividend  is  once  declared  it  becomes  a  debt  of  the 
corporation  and  stands  on  a  parity  with  its  other  debts.  Should 
the  corporation  become  insolvent  before  such  dividend  is  paid, 
the  stockholders  take  their  place  among  the  other  creditors  of 
the  corporation  and  may  enforce  their  claims  as  would  any 
other  corporate  creditor.^' 

Further  than  this,  if  the  money  to  pay  a  declared  dividend 
is  set  aside  in  a  separate  fimd  for  the  purpose,  even  though 
merely  placed  on  deposit,  it  has  been  held  that  this  particular 
fimd  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  stockholders — a  trust 
fimd  held  by  the  corporation  for  their  benefit — and,  provided 
only  that  the  dividend  is  legal  and  the  fund  is  set  aside  in  good 
faith,  such  fimd  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  the  corporation  nor  is 
it  Kable  to  taxation  or  for  the  corporate  debts.'*    However, 


u  Belfast,  etc.  R.  R.  v.  Belfast.  77  Me.  445  (i88s);  Wilaon  v.  Amer.  Ice  Co.,  206  Fed.  Rep. 
736  (1913)- 

»Hunt  V.  O'Shea,  69  N.  H.  600  (1899). 

*•  Pollard  V.  First  Nat.  Bk.,  47  Kans.  406  (1891);  Searlea  v.  Gebbid.  115  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.) 
778  (1906). 
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^'simply  declaring  a  dividend  does  not  create  a  trust  fund.  To 
create  such  a  fund  some  spedjGic  sum  of  money  must  be  set 
apart  for  paying  the  dividend.  Until  this  is  done,  the  relation 
of  the  corporation  to  its  stockholders  in  respect  to  dividends  is 
that  of  debtor  and  creditor. "« 

A  dividend  does  not,  however,  become  an  irrevocable  fact 
until  notice  of  the  resolution  declaring  it  has  been  given  or  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  has  become  known.  If  the  direc- 
tors have  voted  the  dividend  but  the  fact  has  not  been  made 
public  in  any  way,  the  action  may  be  rescinded." 

Also,  imder  some  drcimistances  a  formally  declared  divi- 
dend may  be  revoked.  Thus,  should  the  board  declare  a  divi- 
dend in  defiance  of  or  in  ignorance  of  facts  which  make  it  illegal, 
the  action  of  the  board  may  be  rescinded  at  any  time  before 
payment  of  the  dividend  has  actually  been  made.» 

As  a  declared  dividend  is  a  debt  due  from  the  corporation  to 
the  stockholder,  any  real  existing  indebtedness  of  the  stock- 
holder to  the  corporation  may  be  set  oflf  against  the  dividend 
and  be  deducted  from  it,  provided  the  debt  is  actually  due  at 
the  timp  the  dividend  is  payable.  Accordingly  the  corporation 
has  full  power  to  apply  dividends  in  payment  of  subscriptions 
due  on  its  stock  from  the  stockholders.'* 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  contract  between  the  corporation 
and  a  subscriber  to  its  stock  that  his  subscription  shall  be  paid 
for  in  dividends,  is  absolutely  invalid  both  as  against  the  cor- 
poration and  against  corporate  creditors.  Under  such  an  agree- 
ment any  credits  of  declared  dividends  actually  made  would  be 
held  a  valid  pasonent,  but  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
corporation  before  the  stock  was  full-paid,  the  stockholder  could 
be  called  upon  to  pay  in  cash  all  amounts  sdll  due  on  his  sub- 
scription, regardless  of  the  agreement.'' 


B  HoAt  V.  0*Shea.  69  N.  H.  600  (i899)- 

•  Ford  V.  Basthiunpton  Rubber  Thread  Co..  158  Mass,  84  (1893). 

«  Marquard  v.  Federal,  etc..  Co..  OS  Fed.  Rep.  725  (1899). 

«•  Kenton,  etc..  Co.  v.  McAlpin.  5  F«d-  RcP-  737  (1880). 

»  Hawkins  v.  Citiiens*.  etc..  Co..  38  Ore.  544  (k90I). 
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CHAPTER  LIII 
DIVIDENDS  (Continued) 

§  486.    Form  of  Dividends 

Dividends  are  usually  paid  in  cash  and,  imless  otherwise 
stated,  cash  payment  is  always  understood.  Dividends  may, 
however,  be  declared  from  existing  profits  regardless  of  the  form 
of  these  profits.  "The  surplus  may  be  in  cash  and  then  it  may 
be  divided  in  cash;  it  may  be  in  property,  and  if  the  property 
is  so  situated  that  a  division  thereof  among  the  stockholders  is 
practicable,  a  dividend  in  property  may  be  declared,  and  that 
may  be  distributed  among  stockholders."  Also,  if  the  profits 
are  not  in  the  form  of  cash  and  not  in  a  form  to  be  distributed 
directly  as  property  among  the  stockholders,  the  property  might 
be  sold  or  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  loan  of  cash  to  be  used 
in  pa5mient  of  dividends;  or  scrip,  bonds,  or  stock  might  be 
issued  against  it  as  dividends.^ 

§  487.    Distributioa  of  Profits  as  Salaries 

Another  method  of  disbursing  profits  occasionally  practiced, 
is  that  of  paying  these  profits  to  the  oflBicers  of  the  corporation 
imder  the  guise  of  salaries.  The  excess  amount  of  these  salaries 
represents  the  dividends  that  would  otherwise  be  .declared.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  practice  is  proper  only  when  all  the  stock- 
holders are  also  oflScers  of  the  corporation  or  consent  to  the  other- 
wise excessive  salaries.  "So  long  as  all  the  parties  in  interest, 
incorporators,  stockholders,  directors  and  officers,  assented  to 
the  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  assets  by  the  payment  of 
salaries,  the  plan  was  not  objectionable. "»    But  if  any  interested 

iWffliams  v.  W.  U.  TeL  Co..  93  N.  Y.  162  (1883).  See  also  Book  II,  Ch.  XXXII, 
"Payment  of  Dividends." 

»Pitchett  V.  Murphy,  46  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  i8i  (1899). 
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parties  do  not  consent,  the  plan  becomes  not  only  objectionable, 
but  illegal. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject  might  be  considered  as 
modified  by  the  federal  income  tax  law  of  1918,  which  provides: 

That  in  computing  net  income  there  shall  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions: 

(i)  All  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  allowance  for  salaries  or  other  compensation  for 
personal  services  actually  rendered. 

This  would  seem  to  prevent,  and  was  intended  to  prevent, 
the  distribution  of  profits  as  salaries.  Salaries  are  limited  to  "a 
reasonable  allowance"  and  to  "personal  services  actually 
rendered"  and  they  must  be  reasonable  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

Under  former  conditions,  in  many  cases  officers  in  close 
corporations  were  content  to  work  for  nominal  salaries.  Now, 
as  corporate  incomes  are  taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  or- 
dinary personal  incomes^  such  officers  naturally  desire  to  make 
their  salaries  as  high  as  they  can  legally.  The  situation  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  rule  that  is  really  helpful 
in  actual  practice. 

The  problem  of  determining  reasonable  compensation  for  per- 
sonal services  is  one  of  difficulty,  in  that  there  are  few  general  rules 
which  can  be  laid  down  as  guides  to  a  decision.  Many  factors  are 
involved,  among  them  being  the  character  and  amount  of  respon- 
sibility, ease  or  difficulty  of  the  work  itself,  time  required,  working 
conditions,  future  prospects,  living  conditions  of  the  locality,  in- 
dividual ability,  technical  training,  profitableness  to  the  employer 
of  the  services  rendered,  and  the  number  of  available  persons 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  position.  These  and  other 
factors  have  a  bearing,  and  the  amount  of  weight  to  be  attached  to 
each  one  can  be  determined  only  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
in  each  particular  case.' 


*  Bulletin  lo,  191 9.  Income  Tax  Ruling  No.  36a;  Adviaory  Tax  Board  Memonndum  No. 
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In  but  few  cases  have  the  courts  been  called  upon  to  pass  on 
these  matters.    An  authority  on  income  tax  matters  writes: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  courts  will  not  disallow  any 
compensation,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
surface,  and  no  matter  how  large  it  seems  to  be  compared  with  the 
amounts  paid  by  other  concerns,  imless  the  payment  is  proved  to 
be  merely  a  division  of  profits  distribtited  proportionately  to  stock- 
holders.*^ 

§  488.    Cash  Dividends 

The  simplest  form  of  dividends  are  those  paid  in  cash.  Such 
dividends  are  usually  declared  and  paid  from  cash  profits  on 
hand.  If,  however,  the  profits  of  the  company  exist  in  some 
other  form  of  property,  the  directors  may,  as  already  stated,  sell 
such  property  and  use  the  proceeds  for  the  cash  pajrment  of 
dividends,  or  may  borrow  the  cash  on  the  security  of  this 
property  or  on  the  general  credit  of  the  corporation  and  pay  the 
dividends  from  the  money  thus  obtained;  or  they  may,  under 
proper  conditions,  issue  stocks,  bonds,  or  scrip  against  the 
property  and  secure  cash  for  the  payment  of  dividends  from  the 
sale  of  these  securities. 

§  489.    Dividends  Not  in  Cash 

If  corporate  profits  available  for  dividends  are  in  the  form  of 
property  and  the  directors  do  not  care  to  sell  or  encumber  this 
property,  or  if  they  wish  to  reserve  the  cash  profits  for  the  use 
of  the  corporation,  dividends  may  be  declared  in  several  diflFerent 
forms: 

1.  The  capital  stock  may  be  increased  and  this  increase  be 

distributed  as  a  stock  dividend,  or  any  unissued  or 
treasury  stock  on  hand  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Bonds  may  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  the  dividend  and 

these  bonds  be  distributed. 


*  Montgomery  on  Inc.  Tax  Proc.  (1921).  p.  688. 
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3.  Scrip  may  be  issued  against  the  profits  and  the  scrip  be 

distributed  as  dividends. 

4.  If  the  property  is  in  such  shape  as  to  permit,  it  may  itself 

be  distributed  as  a  property  dividend. 

Dividends  in  all  these  different  forms,  if  issued  under  proper 
conditions,  are  held  to  be  legal  and  are  sustained  by  the  courts.* 

In  the  case  of  dividends  paid  in  other  forms  than  cash,  the 
same  general  rules  apply  as  to  cash  dividends.  There  must  be 
an  equality  among  the  stockholders,  and  the  proportionate 
amount,  the  time  of  payment,  and  the  form  in  which  the  dividend 
is  paid  must  be  the  same  for  all. 

It  may  be  noted  that  preferred  stockholders  share,  in  relation 
to  holders  of  common  stock,  in  dividends  paid  in  other  forms 
than  cash  exactly  as  they  would  if  the  dividends  were  paid  in 
cash.< 

§  490.    (i)  Stock  Dividends 

In  some  few  states  stock  dividends  are  prohibited  by  law. 
In  Massachusetts  telegraph,  telephone,  railroad,  and  some  other 
classes  of  public  service  corporations  are  forbidden  to  issue  stock 
or  scrip  dividends.  Even  tiiere,  however,  the  end  is  practically 
accomplished  by  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  to  the  stockholders. 
These  dividends  are  then  a  debt  due  from  the  corporation  to  its 
stockholders.  A  simultaneous  offering  of  stock  to  an  equal 
amount  is  made  and  this  stock  is  purchased  by  the  stockholders, 
their  indebtedness  therefor  being  offset  by  the  dividends  due 
them.^ 

In  most  of  the  states,  however,  no  such  restriction  exists  and 
stock  dividends  are  not  uncommon,  and  imder  proper  conditions 
are  not  legally  objectionable.  If  the  directors  wish  to  retain 
the  corporate  profits  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  corporation, 
"it  becomes  immaterial  whether  such  increase  is  made  by  award- 


•  WOliama  y.  W.  U.  TeL  Co.,  03  N.  Y.  i6a  (1883);  Soehnldn  v.  Soefmlrifl,  146  Wk.  330 

•  Howdl  ▼.  Chicaffo,  etc..  Ry.  Co..  51  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  36S  {x868);  Gordon  r,  Richmond,  etc.. 


R.  R..  78  Va.  501  (X884). 


Jones  y.  Brown,  171  Mass.  318  (1898) ;  Hyde  ▼.  Holmes.  198  Mass.  987  (X908). 
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ing  the  stock  to  stockholders  as  dividends  in  lieu  of  money, 
retaining  the  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  or  by 
paying  the  stockholders  the  dividends  in  cash  from  the  earnings 
of  the  company  and  selling  the  stock  in  the  market  to  raise 
money  for  the  use  of  the  corporation."*  Or  as  stated  in  a  later 
case: 

So  long  as  every  doDar  of  stock  issued  by  a  corporation  is  rep- 
resented by  a  doUar  of  property,  no  haim  can  result  to  individuals 
or  the  public  from  distributiiig  stock  to  stockholders.  ...  All 
that  can  be  required  in  any  case  is  that  there  shall  be  an  actual 
capital  in  property  representing  the  amount  of  share  capital  issued.* 

A  stock  dividend  issued  against  actual  corporate  property  of 
at  least  equal  value  is  held  to  be  full-paid^*  but,  if  not  so  issued 
in  good  faith,  is  not.^^ 

Where  a  corporation  purchases  the  stock  of  another  corpora- 
tion out  of  its  surplus  earnings  and  later  distributes  such  shares 
of  stock  among  its  stockholders  as  a  dividend,  such  a  dividend  is 
not  a  "stock  dividend."** 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  stock  dividend  of  the  kind  here 
considered  is  entirely  different  from  that  derived  from  "stock 
watering,"  in  which  the  new  stock  does  not  represent  proiBits  at 
all  but  is  merely  a  dilution  of  the  existing  capital  and  is  illegal 
and  objectionable. 

§491.    (2)  Bond  Dividends 

The  corporate  bonds  may  take  the  place  of  cash  in  payment 
of  dividends  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  provided  that  they 
are  issued  only  against  actual  profits.  The  argument  for  their 
issue  is  the  same  as  for  the  issue  of  stock  as  dividends.  If  the 
company  has  profits  available  for  dividends,  it  may  take  these 


•Howen  y.  ChicagD.  etc..  Ry.  Co..  si  Barb.  (N.  YJ  378  (1868). 
•  WilUaxns  vTwTu.  Td.  Co..  93  N.  Y.  162  (1883);  Barl  J.;  Rose  v.  ] 


Barclay.  191  Pa*  St.  594 
(1899)- 

1*  Kenton,  etc.,  Co.  v.  McAIpin,  s  Fed*  R^ep.  737  (1880);  Bennnd-White  Coal  Co.  v. 
Bwart.  II  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  490_a89S)- 

"  Shaw  V.  Gilbert,  iii  Wis.  165  (1901). 

tt  Gray  v.  Hemenway.  aia  Mass.  239  (i9ia);  Union,  etc.,  IVuit  Co.  v.  Taintor,  85  Conn. 
45a  (I9X2X 
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profits  for  the  corporate  purposes  and  replace  them  with  the 
bonds  and  distribute  these  bonds  as  dividends.  The  bond 
dividend  is  held  legal  when  issued  against  actually  existing 
corporate  profits." 

From  the  practical  standpoint  it  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  bonds  carry  interest  which  becomes  a  fixed  charge  against 
the  company  and  must  be  paid  thereafter  whether  profits  are 
made  or  not.  Also  the  bond  itself  is  an  absolute  obligation  of 
the  company  which  must  be  paid  at  maturity.  Both  these 
features  may  be  objectionable,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
stock. 

§492.    (3)  Scrip  Dividends 

The  favorite  method  of  paying  dividends  when  neither  stock 
nor  bonds  are  available  or  expedient,  is  by  means  of  scrip. 
This  is  practically  a  deferred  dividend,  scrip  being  a  certificate 
stating  that  the  owner  or  holder  is  entitled  to  certain  rights  or 
privileges  specified  in  the  certificate — usually  a  certain  amount 
of  cash  payable  at  some  fixed  future  date.  In  the  issue  of  scrip 
dividends  the  same  rule  obtains  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
dividends.    Profits  must  exist  as  a  basis  for  their  issue. 

Usually  scrip  represents  existing  profits  which  are  not  in  the 
form  of  money  but  which  may  be  realized  upon  at  some  future 
date  and  the  money  then  be  used  to  pay  off  this  scrip.  Or  there 
may  be  no  intention  that  the  corporate  property  shall  be  realized 
upon,  the  expectation  being  that  at  the  time  the  scrip  becomes 
due,  cash  will  be  on  hand  for  its  payment  without  regard  to 
whether  the  property  in  question  is  sold  or  not. 

Sometimes,  however,  scrip  represents  an  absolute  reservation 
of  cash  profits,  as  in  a  case  where  the  cash  is  available  for  divi- 
dends, but  the  directors  determine  that  it  can  be  used  advan- 
tageously to  improve  the  corporation's  plant  or  equipment.  It 
is  generally  within  the  discretion  of  the  directors  whether  a  scrip 

i*Wood  ▼.  Lazy,  124  N.  Y  83  (1891);  •.  c,  47  Hun  550;  N.  Y..  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Nickali,  1x9 
U.  S.  296  (x886). 
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dividend  be  declared,  or  whether  the  earnings  be  held  merely  as 
surplus  profits.  The  effect  of  the  issuance  of  a  scrip  dividend  is 
to  increase  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  by  the  amount  of 
the  dividend." 

The  pa3anent  date  on  scrip  may  be  made  absolute,  or  it  may 
be  made  contingent,  as  where  it  is  provided  that  scrip  be  payable 
as  soon  as  the  company  accumulates  sufficient  surplus  fimds 
for  the  purpose  or  when  specific  property  upon  which  the  scrip 
is  based  shall  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  made  '^at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Company."  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  held  that  the  dividend 
must  be  paid  within  a  reasonable  time.i<^ 

Scrip  is  issued  in  many  different  forms.  Sometimes  the 
certificates  are  convertible,  being  exchangeable  at  a  certain  time 
for  stock  or  bonds  of  the  company  on  demand  of  the  holder.  At 
times  scrip  certificates  entitle  the  holders  to  dividends  as  would 
stock  to  the  same  value.  The  scrip  then  partakes  much  of  the 
nature  of  stock  save  that  it  has  no  voting  power. 

Scrip  certificates,  though  issued  as  a  dividend  and  in  lieu  of 
certain  property  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation,  do  not  fix 
the  ownership  of  that  property  in  the  holders  of  the  certificates. 
They  do  give  the  holder  a  claim  against  the  corporation — not 
the  absolute  claim  which  the  ordinary  declared  dividend  gives, 
but  a  conditional  daim  dependent  \ipon  the  terms  of  the  scrip 
certificate. 

Provided  only  that  the  principal  and  any  interest  to  be  paid 
on  corporate  scrip  are  either  represented  by  corporate  profits 
actually  on  hand  or  are  payable  only  from  future  profits,  or 
profits  for  such  payments  actually  exist  at  the  time  or  will  exist 
when  the  demands  fall  due,  the  scrip  dividend  is  not  illegal. 

§493*    (4)  Property  Dividends 

Dividends  may  consist  of  actual  property,  though,  except  in 
the  case  of  corporate  securities,  there  are  obvious  difficulties 


MBiUingham  ▼.  Gleaaon  Mfo.  Co.,  loi  App.  EKv.  476  (isK>5):  affd.,  185  N.  Y,  571  (1906). 
u  Bimflgham  v.  Gleaaon  Mft.  Co.,  loi  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  476  (1905). 
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in  the  way  of  distribution  which  make  such  dividends  rare. 
Thus  a  company  whose  profits  were  in  land,  might  divide  this 
land  among  its  stockholders  as  a  dividend,  if  it  could  do  so 
equitably,  and  no  objection  could  be  raised.  The  more  usual 
form  of  property  dividends  is,  however,  that  of  securities  of 
other  corporations  received,  when  the  corporation  sells  property 
or  rights  of  some  kind  to  another  corporation,  taking  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  that  other  corporation  in  payment.  Or  securities 
may  have  been  bought  outright  at  some  previous  time  from 
profits.  The  stock  and  bonds  so  received  are  then  divided 
among  the  stockholders  of  the  receiving  company  as  dividends. 
There  are  no  objections  to  such  dividends  provided  they  repre- 
sent actual  profits. 

Usually,  however,  dividends  of  this  kind  are  declared  only 
when  a  corporation  is  liquidated,  all  its  property  perhaps  having 
been  exchanged  for  stock  or  bonds,  or  both,  of  the  purchasing 
corporation.  In  this  case  the  distribution  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  payment  of  dividends  but  is  a  distribution  of  assets,  and 
the  ordinary  rule  that  dividends  may  be  delared  only  from 
profits  does  not  apply. 

§  4^.    Notice  of  Dividends 

The  directors  of  a  corporation  have  full  power  to  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  pasmient  of  dividends,  if  reasonable  and  in  good 
faith,  but  they  must  give  stockholders  due  notice.^* 

When  dividend  checks  are  not  mailed,  notice  must  be  given 
the  stockholders  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  dividends  will 
be  paid.  These  notices  are  sent  out  by  the  treasurer  or  the 
secretary,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  particular  corpora- 
tion. The  officer  sending  the  notices  must  be  governed  abso- 
lutely by  the  stock  book,  unless  he  has  personal  knowledge 
or  has  received  formal  notice  of  the  fact  that  some  particular 
stockholder  of  record  is  not  the  stockholder  in  fact.    The  party 


&•  See  Book  rVT,  Forms  178-185;  abo  KtngT.  P»tenon,  etc.  R.  R.  Co.*  ^9  N.  J.  L.  83  (i860). 
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to  whom  the  dividend  is  to  be  paid  is  alw2t3rs  the  proper  party 
to  notify.  If  there  is  doubt  in  any  particular  case  as  to  whom 
a  dividend  is  to  be  paid,  responsibility  may  be  avoided  by 
sending  notices  to  all  the  parties  interested,  leaving  the  owner- 
ship of  the  dividend  to  be  settled  later. 

In  some  of  the  laiger  coiporations,  notice  of  a  dividend 
giving  its  amount,  time  and  place  of  payment,  and  the  period  for 
which  the  stock  books  are  closed,  is  usually  mailed  to  every  stock- 
holder and  is  published  in  the  newspapers  as  well — this  latter 
not  entirely  as  a  legal  requirement  but  as  a  general  notification 
to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  general  public  as  well  that  the  cor- 
poration is  paying  dividends.  The  publication  of  the  dividend 
notice  is  presumptive  proof  of  notice  to  the  stockholders  but  is 
not  alone  conclusive.  If  the  stockholders  see  the  notice,  it  is 
sufficient,  but  if  any  particular  stockholder  does  not  happen  to 
see  the  newspaper  announcement,  he  cannot  be  held  to  have  re- 
ceived notice  and.the  corporation  is  liable  for  any  resulting  loss.^^ 

At  the  present  time  corporations,  when  paying  dividends, 
usually  mafl  checks  to  the  stockholders,  and  this  if  properly 
done  avoids  any  possibility  of  failure  of  notice.  The  dividend 
checks  are  nothing  more  than  orders  upon  the  bank  for  payment 
of  the  amount  due  the  stockholder,  but  the  recipient  of  such  a 
check  has  in  the  check  itself  sufficient  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
for  the  pa3anent  of  his  dividend.  Where  checks  are  mailed,  a 
newspaper  notice  of  dividends  is  usually  deemed  entirely  suffi- 
cient. 

Dividend  notices  are  frequently  signed  and  issued  by  the 
secretary  but  more  commonly  are  issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  treasurer.    The  legal  effect  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

§  495.    To  Whom  Paid 

A  stockholder  of  record  is  one  whose  name  appears  upon  the 
stock  books  of  the  corporation  as  an  owner  of  its  stock.     Divi- 


▼.  Platenon,  etc.  R.  R.  Co..  29  N.  J.  L.  82  (z86o). 
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dends  are  ordinarily  payable  to  those  who  at  the  time  the  divi- 
dend becomes  effective  are  stockholders  of  record.  The  stock 
book,  therefore,  at  this  time  shows  to  whom  the  dividend  must 
be  paid. 

The  rule  is  not,  however,  invariable.  It  may  be  that  stock 
is  pledged  and  the  pledgee  has  not  had  the  stock  transferred  to  his 
own  name,  though  dividends  are  payable  to  him.  Or  occasion- 
ally it  happens  that  stock  has  been  sold  before  the  declaration  of 
the  dividend  but  the  transfer,  through  neglect  or  other  cause, 
has  not  been  recorded  on  the  books.  The  equitable  ownership 
of  the  stock  and  the  right  to  the  dividend  then  vests  in  the  party 
to  whom  the  stock  has  been  assigned,  but  the  ownership  of  record 
still  remains  in  the  former  owner. 

The  treasurer,  in  the  absence  of  notice,  has  no  concern  as  to 
these  equitable  owners.  The  stock  books  of  the  corporation  are 
conclusive  for  his  purposes  until  their  evidence  is  impeached  by 
the  presentation  of  duly  assigned  certificates^  or  other  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  a  different  ownership  or  by  information  that 
would  put  the  corporation  "on  notice."  Therefore,  even  though 
it  proves  later  that  the  holder  of  record  is  not  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  dividend,  the  treasurer  and  the  corporation  are  protected 
in  pasmients  made  according  to  the  imimpeached  record  of  the 
stock  books.  They  have  used  all  reasonable  care  and  cannot 
be  held  for  the  results  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  others.^* 

If,  however,  the  treasurer  or  the  corporation  receives  notice 
of  some  unrecorded  transfer  involving  the  ownership  of  the 
dividend,  i.e.,  a  transfer  made  before  the  dividend  became  effec- 
tive or  perhaps  thereafter  with  an  assignment  of  the  dividend, 
the  treasurer  is  boimd  to  take  notice  of  the  facts  and  pay  the 
dividend  to  the  rightful  owner.i' 

As  the  stock  books,  if  unimpeached,  control  absolutely,  the 
production  of  a  stockholder's  certificate  of  stock  is  not  necessary, 
nor  can  it  be  required  to  prove  his  ownership  either  of  stock  or 

"  Cleveland,  etc..  R.  R.  v.  Robbins.  35  O.  St.  483  (x88o). 
1*  Rose  V.  Barclay,  191  Pa.  St.  594  (1899). 
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of  dividends  if  this  ownership  is  shown  by  the  stock  books.  If 
the  true  ownership  is  not  so  shown,  the  duly  assigned  certificate 
is  good  evidence  thereof  and  sufficient  to  justify  the  treasurer  in 
paying  the  dividend  to  the  owner  of  the  certificate,  provided 
only  that  the  assignment  was  made  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  dividend. 

K  there  is  any  real  doubt  as  to  whom  a  dividend  is  properly 
payable,  the  treasurer's  only  safe  course  is  to  withhold  payment 
until  the  matter  is  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, or  until  the  ownership  of  the  dividend  is  determined  by 
proper  legal  procedure.  This  litigation  may  involve  only  the 
disputants  but  may  be  directed  also  against  the  corporation. 
If  in  any  case  the  corporation  is  likely  to  suffer,  it  may  interplead 
and  ask  the  court  to  decide  to  whom  the  dividend  belongs. 

In  case  stock  stands  in  the  name  of  a  married  woman,  the 
treasurer  must  pay  the  dividends  declared  thereon  to  the  wife, 
unless  the  husband  is  empowered  as  her  agent  to  receive  it. 

If  stock  is  pledged,  the  pledgee  is  entitled  to  any  dividends 
declared  meanwhile  even  though  he  is  not  a  stockholder  of  record, 
provided  the  corporation  has  had  due  notice  of  the  pledge.  But 
the  pledgee  must  account  for  these  dividends  to  the  pledger 
when  the  pledge  is  redeemed.20 

If  a  corporation  holds  stock  of  other  corporations,  it  is 
entitled  to  receive  dividends  on  this  stock  as  is  any  other  stock- 
holder. It  cannot,  however,  pay  dividends  on  its  own  stock 
held  in  the  treasury  of  the  corporation.  When  dividends  are 
payable  to  a  corporation  the  dividend  check  may  be  made 
either  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  or  to  the  treasurer  as 
treasurer  of  the  corporation.  If  stock  belongs  to  an  estate, 
payment  of  dividends  should  be  made  to  the  administrator.  If, 
however,  the  stock  passes  to  a  legatee,  all  dividends  declared 
after  the  date  of  the  testator's  death  belong  to  the  legatee,  but  if 
any  dividends  have  been  declared  before  that  date  but  are  not 
yet  paid,  they  will  belong  to  the  general  estate. 


>•  2  Cook  on  Corps.,  I  468. 
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§  496.    Payment  of  Dividends 

It  is  customary  to  dose  the  stock  books  a  certain  nmnber  of 
days  before  a  dividend  is  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  give  the  treasurer 
an  undisturbed  opportimity  to  make  up  his  dividend  statement 
from  the  books.  The  "closed"  period  usually  continues  imtil 
the  date  of  its  payment,  or,  if  this  period  is  lengthy,  for  such 
reasonable  time  as  will  enable  the  treasurer  to  secure  from  the 
books  the  data  he  requires  for  his  dividend  statement.  During 
this  period  no  transfers  of  stock  will  be  made. 

As  a  rule  the  dosing  of  the  transfer  books  works  no  hardship. 
They  are  not  usually  dosed  imtil  the  day  on  which  the  dividend 
is  effective.  Transfers  of  stock  made  after  that  date  do  not, 
therefore,  carry  the  dividend,  imless  by  special  agreement 
between  the  parties,  and  the  fact  that  the  transfer  cannot  be 
immediately  recorded  is  in  most  cases  immaterial.  If  transfers 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  dividend  have  not  been  recorded, 
they  are  of  course  shut  out,  and,  to  secure  the  dividend  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  such  unrecorded  stockholders,  they  must 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  transferrer  and  secure  from  hm  an 
order  on  the  treasurer. 

§  497.    Dividend  Checks 

As  soon  as  the  stock  books  are  dosed,  the  treasurer  is  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary  with  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  record 
as  they  appear  on  the  date  of  closing,  or  otherwise  the  stock 
books  are  turned  over  to  him  and  he  secures  the  names  and  the 
addresses  of  the  stockholders  himself.  The  treasurer  then  makes 
up  his  dividend  statement,  showing  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  each  stockholder  and  the  amoimt  of  dividends  due  him.  The 
checks  for  dividends  are  made  out  and  on  the  appointed  date 
are  mailed  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  due,  or  if  dividend 
checks  are  not  mailed,  the  stockholders  are  notified  to  call  and 
receive  their  dividends  in  j)erson. 

In  the  smaller  corporations  the  dividend  check  is  usually 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  check  of  the  corporation,  either 
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marked  or  stamped  '^Dividend  Check,-'  or  accompanied  by  a 
brief  notice  stating  that  the  check  is  in  payment  of  the  specified 
dividend.  In  the  larger  corporations  special  checks  are  usually 
printed,   with   the   words   "Dividend   Check"   or   "Dividend 

No "or  some  other  identifying  phrase  appearing  on  the 

face  of  the  check. 

Where  the  stockholders  call  in  person  for  dividends,  they 
are  usually  required  to  sign  the  regular  receipt  form  upon  the 
dividend  book.  If  the  checks  are  mailed,  receipt  forms  are 
sometimes  sent  with  them,  to  be  signed  and  returned  by  the 
stockholders.  Usually  and  preferably,  however,  the  check 
itself  is  deemed  an  all-sufficient  receipt.  When  stamped  "Divi- 
dend No "or  with  some  equivalent  identif)ring  phrase, 

as  is  usually  the  case,  and  indorsed  by  the  recipient,  as  must 
be  done  before  the  check  can  be  collected,  and  stamped  or  can- 
celed by  the  drawee  bank  when  paid,  the  check  itself  imdoubtedly 
does  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the 
dividend.  The  check  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  notice  that  a 
receipt  either  is  or  is  not  required,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  dividend  check  is  in  no  wise  different  in  its  nature  from 
any  other  corporate  check..  It  should  be  deposited  or  otherwise 
presented  for  payment  promptly,  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
recipient  must  bear  any  loss  due  to  such  delay  in  presentation. 
The  dividend  check  is  also  subject  to  all  the  usual  customs  and 
requirements  relating  to  checks. 

§  498.    Illegal  Dividends 

The  declaration  of  an  illegal  dividend  or  the  payment  of  an 
illegal  dividend  already  declared  may  be  enjoined  and  stopped 
by  proper  action  of  the  stockholders. 

Illegal  dividends  may  be  of  three  characters: 

1.  Those  declared  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  some  of  the 

stockholders. 

2.  Those  declared  in  violation  of  charter  or  by-law  pro- 

visions of  the  particular  corporation. 
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3.  Those  which  either  impair  the  capital  stock  or  threatoi 
the  solvency  of  the  corporation. 

1.  Dividends  which  are  unequal  among  stockholders  of  the 
same  class  are  absolutely  in  disregard  of  the  .rights  of  the  stock- 
holders discriminated  against — so  much  so,  that  cases  directly 
involving  the  principle  but  seldom  arise.  When  inequalities  are 
attempted  it  is  usually  by  means  of  diversions  of  the  profits,  such 
as  payments  of  excessive  salaries  or  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Another  instance  of  dividends  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
stockholders  is  sometimes  found  when  the  directors  declare 
dividends  on  common  stock  while  cimiulative  dividends  due  on 
preferred  stock  have  not  been  paid.  In  such  a  case  the  court  will 
compel  a  readjustment  of  the  dividends." 

2.  Dividends  declared  in  violation  of  charter  or  by-law  pro- 
visions may  be  perfectly  proper  in  themselves  but  illegal  merely 
because  of  their  prohibition.  Thus,  the  charter  or  by-laws  may 
provide  that  no  dividend  shall  be  declared  until  after  surplus 
fimds  have  been  accumulated  to  some  specified  amount.  Then 
if  dividends  are  declared  before  this  surplus  has  been  reserved, 
they  are  illegal  and  payment  may  be  enjoined  by  proper  action 
of  the  stockholders. 

3.  The  most  common  form  of  illegal  dividends  is  that  which 
impairs  the  capital  stock  or  which  endangers  the  solvency  of  the 
corporation.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping  and  judgment  as  to  whether  a  dividend  is  such 
as  to  impair  the  capital  stock  or  render  the  company  insolvent. 
If  the  directors  declare  a  dividend  in  good  faith,  after  a  proper 
investigation  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  the  courts 
are  not  likely  to  interfere. 

A  case  of  illegal  dividends  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  equity,  and  any  stockholder  may  bring  suit  therein  to 
enjoin  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  believed  by  him  to  be  illegal. 
An  illegal  dividend  may  be  rescinded  by  the  directors  at  any  time 
before  its  payment. 

n  Luling  v.  AU.  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  45  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  Sxo  (1865). 
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§  499*    Liability  for  Illegal  Diyidends 

In  most  of  the  states  a  liability  is  imposed  upon  the  directors 
by  statute  for  any  violation  of  the  laws  regulating  dividends. 
In  some  cases  offending  directors  are  made  liable  for  any  and 
all  debts  of  the  corporation  incurred  during  their  term  of  office. 
In  other  cases  they  are  liable  only  for  the  amount  actually  paid 
out  in  these  illegal  dividends.  In  some  states  they  are  not  only 
held  liable  for  the  corporate  debts,  or  for  restitution  in  case  of 
dividends  illegally  declared,  but  are  also  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

If  the  directors  of  a  corporation  declare  a  dividend  in  violation 
of  its  charter  or  by-law  provisions,  they  may  be  enjoined  from 
its  payment,  or  if  not,  would  imdoubtedly  be  held  liable  for  any 
damage  to  the  corporation  which  may  result  from  the  illegal 
dividend. 

When  dividends  are  declared  which  impair  the  capital  stock 
or  render  the  corporation  insolvent,  they  not  only  subject  the 
directors  to  liabilities  and  in  some  cases  penalties,  but  such  illegal 
dividends  may  be  recovered  from  the  stockholders  to  whom  they 
were  paid. 

It  is  the  well  detennined  doctrine  of  the  courts  of  this  country 
that  the  capital  stock  is  a  fund  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
corporate  creditors.  Hence  the  rule  has  been  firmly  established 
that  where  dividends  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  capital 
stock,  corporate  creditors  being  such  when  the  dividend  was 
declared  or  becoming  such  at  any  subsequent  time,  may  to  the 
extent  of  their  claims,  if  such  claims  are  not  otherwise  paid,  compel 
the  shareholders  to  whom  the  dividend  has  been  paid  to  refund 
whatever  portion  of  the  dividend  was  taken  out  of  the  capital 
stock." 

If  a  dividend  has  been  paid  out  of  the  capital  stock,  the  stock- 
holders are  conclusively  presiuned  to  have  known  it  and  are  liable 
to  an  action  for  repayment.  They  cannot  claim  to  hold  the 
position  of  innocent  or  bona  fide  holders. 


»  2  Cook  on  Corps.,  I  548. 
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As  already  said,  in  some  few  states  the  officers  aie,  together 
with  the  directors,  liable  for  dividends  paid  in  violation  of 
statutory  provisions.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  treasurer  is  not 
peisonally  liable  in  any  way  for  the  payment  of  dividends 
ordered  by  the  directors  unless  he  knows  such  dividends  to 
be  absolutely  fraudulent.  In  a  few  states,  however,  liability 
for  dividends  prohibited  by  statute  has  been  extended  by  exfxess 
enactment  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  corporation  if  they 
consent  or  omcur  therein.  In  such  states,  if  the  treasurer, 
knowing  the  dividends  to  be  in  violation  of  the  statutory  pro- 
vision, nevertheless  obeys  the  instructions  of  the  directors  and 
either  pays  such  dividends  or  permits  them  to  be  paid,  he  is 
liable  with  the  directors.  There  are,  it  may  be  said,  but  few 
states  in  which  this  liability  exists. 

The  treasurer  usually  furnishes  to  the  directors  the  statement 
of  the  corporate  accounts  and  finances  which  determines  whether 
or  not  dividends  shall  be  declared.  It  is  his  duty  to  provide  an 
accurate  statement,  and  should  his  presentment  be  so  erroneous 
or  so  carelessly  compiled  as  to  mislead  the  directors  and  cause 
the  declaration  and  paym^it  of  improper  dividends,  he  would 
have  failed  in  the  ''due  diligence"  and  reasonable  care  exacted 
of  the  treasurer  as  an  agent  of  the  corporation  and  would  be  liable 
for  any  resulting  loss. 

Beyond  this  the  treasurer  is  also  reqxmsible  for  the  proper 
payment  of  dividends,  not  only  as  to  the  actual  computation  of 
amoimts  due  and  the  proper  drawing  of  the  dividend  cfaedcs, 
but  for  their  delivery  to  the  proper  persons. 
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BONDSi 

§  500.    Nature  of  a  Bond 

When  a  corporation  borrows  money,  its  indebtedness  may 
be  evidenced  by  either  notes  or  bonds.  If  the  amount  bor- 
rowed is  small,  or  if  it  is  borrowed  in  a  single  sum,  or  from  but 
few  i>ersons,  or  for  a  short  time,  notes  are  usually  given.  K, 
however,  the  amount  is  large  and  obtained  from  a  nimiber  of 
people  and  extends  over  a  j)eriod  of  years,  the  corporate  obliga- 
tion is  preferably  and  usually  evidenced  by  bonds. 

The  difference  between  a  corporate  note  and  a  bond  is  not 
always  clearly  marked.  Both  are  promises  to  pay  money.  The 
phrasing  of  the  bond  is  usually  more  formal  than  that  of  the 
note.  Also  it  must  be  executed  under  seal,  while  the  corporate 
note  need  not.  Also  pa3anent  of  bonds  is  usually,  though  not 
invariably,  secured  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  certain 
specified  property  held  for  the  purpose  under  a  formal  deed  of 
trust. 

A  bond  payable  to  order,  or  bearer,  or  holder  is  a  negotiable 
instrument,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  executed  under 
seal.  Hence,  if  such  a  bond  is  in  due  form  and  is  purchased  for 
value  and  in  good  faith,  the  purchaser  is  protected  against  any 
defenses  set  up  by  the  corporation  and  against  any  claims  of 
previous  owners. 

A  bond  issue  consists  of  a  number  of  bonds  which,  while  they 
may  vary  as  to  denomination,  and  some  may  be  registered  and 
'some  unregistered,  are  all  of  like  general  tenor,  and  if  secured 
are  all  secured,  and,  imless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  equally 
secured,  imder  one  deed  of  trust. 


I  See  Book  II.  Put  11,  "Corporate  Securities*';  alao  Book  III,  Part  IV/'Boods  and  Fonda." 
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Bonds  are  issued  in  varying  denominations  but  those  of  the 
larger  corporations  are  usually  of  $1,000  denomination  and 
issued  in  coupon  form.  Bonds  of  the  face  value  of  $500  are  not 
infrequently  issued  and  $100  bonds  are  seoi  occasifHially. 

G>upon  bonds  usually  have  a  ^>ace  for  the  recording  by  the 
company  of  the  name  of  the  bond  owner  whoi  the  latter  so 
cksires,  the  company  or  its  fiscal  agents  keeping  a  record  of  all 
sudi  regbtiations.  Such  bonds  are  termed  ''r^;istered  as  to 
princqial  only/'  and  until  registered  ''to  bearer/'  negotiability 
by  delri^ery  ceasesu  The  interest  instalments  on  sudi  bonds 
continue  to  be  represented  by  coi^)ons  which  are  payable  to 
bearer. 

Coiqwn  bonds  can  usually  be  exchanged  for  'fully  regis- 
tered bonds"  without  coi^)ons,  these  usually  being  issued  in 
denominations  of  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000,  and  even  larger.  The 
interest  on  fully  regbtered  bonds  is  paid  by  ched^  as  in  the 
case  of  dividends  on  stocks,  to  the  holder  of  record. 

The  advantage  of  the  unri^;btered  coiq)on  bond  is  found  in 
the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  transferred.  The  advantage 
of  a  regktered  bond,  whether  coiqion  or  otherwise,  lies  in  the 
difficulty  of  its  negotiation  in  case  the  bond  is  lost  or  stc4en. 
If  a  bond  pa3rable  to  bearer  is  other  lost  or  stolen,  its  sale  or 
di^x>sal  is  comparatively  easy  and,  once  in  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  holder  for  value,  the  stolen  bond  is  valid.  A  registered 
bond,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  be  lost  or  stolen,  is  practically 
non-n^otiable.  It  is  payaUe  only  to  the  party  named  in  the 
bond,  and  a  successful  negotiation  of  the  bond  involves  a  forgery 
of  his  signature  which  would  pre\'ent  a  valid  transfer. 

When  Festered  bonds  are  assigned^  the  assignee  usually 
surrenders  the  6ld  bond  and  receives  in  exchange  a  bond  issued 
in  his  own  name,  the  new  ownership  being  recorded  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  at  the  same  time. 

Bonds  are  a  direct  corporate  obligation  and  do  not  in  any 
way  partake  of  the  nature  of  stodc:.  They  may,  however,  be 
given  ri^ts  of  participation  in  corporate    prodts    if   desired. 
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and,  in  the  absence  of  statutoxy  prohibition,  may  be  given  vot- 
ing rights  as  well.  But  even  though  this  last  privilege  is  extended, 
it  is  rarely  exercised  if  the  bonds  are  in  coupon  form  and  widely 
scattered. 

§  501.    Authorization  of  Bond  Issues 

"The  power  of  a  corporation  to  borrow  money  is  implied 
and  exists  without  being  e3q)ressly  granted  by  charter  or  stat- 
utes."* In  the  absence  of  restraining  laws,  a  corporation  may 
therefore  issue  corporate  notes  and  bonds  to  any  desired  amount. 

In  most  states,  however,  constitutional  or  statutory  provi- 
sions are  found  directly  limiting  or  otherwise  affecting  the  com- 
mon law  right  of  corporations  to  borrow  money  or  incur  debt, 
particularly  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  in  many  states  statutes 
prohibit  the  directors  from  issuing  bonds  until  authorized  thereto 
by  the  stockholders. 

Constitutional  provisions  affecting  the  issue  of  bonds  are 
found  in  many  states  but  as  a  rule  confine  themselves  to  the 
requirement  that  bonds  shall  be  issued  for  value  only  and  that 
any  fictitious  increase  of  indebtedness  is  void. 

Statutory  provisions  h'miting  the  amount  of  corporate  in- 
debtedness are  found  in  many  states.  Thus  in  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota,  and  some  other  states,  the  maximum  cor- 
porate indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  must  be  stated  in  the 
charter.  In  Colorado,  Califomia,  Idaho,  lUinois,  and  a  nmnber 
of  other  states,  the  corporate  indebtedness  must  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock.  In  other  states,  as  Nebraska  and 
Vermont,  the  corporate  indebtedness  must  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  capital  stock.  In  New  Hampshire  it  may  not  exceed  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  company  assets. 

Provisions  requiring  the  assent  of  a  specified  majority  of  the 
stockholders  before  bonds  may  be  issued  are  also  found  in 
many  states.    Thus  in  Califomia,  Nevada,  New  York,  and  other 


1 3  Cook  on  Corps..  I  760. 
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states,  a  bond  issue  must  be  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  stockholders.  In  Alabama,  Missouri^  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  nimiber  of  other  states,  it  may  be  authorized  by  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  stock.  In  Ohio  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
stockholders  is  required  before  convertible  bonds  may  be  issued. 
The  statutory  provisions  also  frequently  specify  the  notice 
which  must  be  given  for  stockholders'  meetings  to  authorize 
bond  issues. 

In  some  states  specific  provisions  exist  as  to  the  selling  price 
of  bonds,  as  in  North  Carolina  where  the  statutes  provide  that 
bonds  may  be  sold  below  par  and  commissions  may  be  paid 
upon  the  sale,  or  in  Wisconsin  where  the  true  value  of  the 
money,  labor,  or  property  received  for  bonds  must  be  at  least 
75%  oi  their  par  value.  The  Wisconsin  provision,  it  riiust  be 
added,  is  further  weakened  by  the  enactment  that,  notwith- 
standing its  terms,  bonds  may  be  sold  at  the  best  price  obtain- 
able on  the  stock  exchanges  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia. 

Special  provisions  as  to  bond  issues  are  found  in  some  states, 
as  in  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ohio,  where  the  statutes  expressly  authorize  the  issue — 
imder  proper  procedin-e — of  bonds  convertible  into  stock;  or 
in  Delaware,  where  bondholder  may  be  given  the  same  rights 
as  stockholders;  or  in  Nevada  and  Virginia,  where  by  proper 
procedure  bondholders  may  be  given  the  right  to  vote.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Illinois  courts  hold  that  bondholders  cannot 
be  given  the  right  to  vote  at  corporate  meetings. 

§  502.    Secured  and  Unsecured  Bonds ' 

The  payment  of  corporate  bonds  may  be  either  secured  or 
unsecured.  If  unsecured,  the  bonds  are  usually  termed  "de- 
bentures.'' 

The  usual  imsecured  debenture  bond  is  merely  the  formal 
corporate  promise  to  pay  money.     It  is  an  obligation  of  the 

>  See  Book  II,  Ch.  VIII,  "Secured  Bonds,"  and  Ch.  IX.  "Uaaecured  Bonds." 
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corporation,  but  as  it  is  unsecured  there  can  be  no  foreclosure 
in  case  of  default  on  either  interest  or  principal.  In  such  case 
the  holder  has  no  remedy  except  the  ordinary  suit  at  law  on  an 
unpaid  note.  It  is  ncierely  an  unsecured  debt  of  the  corporation 
and  has  no  precedence  over  any  other  unsecured  debt.  Its 
daim  is  superior  to  that  of  preferred  stock,  but  is  inferior  to 
that  of  any  secured  indebtedness  of  the  corporation.  Its  value 
depends  entirely  upon  the  solvency  of  the  issuing  corporation. 

A  mortgage  bond  is  one  the  payment  of  which  is  secured  by 
a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on  part  or  all  of  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  This  deed  of  trust  usually  authorizes  the  trustees, 
in  case  of  default  on  interest  or  principal  of  the  secured  bonds, 
to  take  possession  of  the  property  and  either  operate  it  or  sell 
it,  as  may  be  provided,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders. 

.  "Mortgage"  bonds  are  in  effect  first  mortgage,  second  mort- 
gage, etc.,  according  to  the  lien  of  the  deed  of  trust  by  which 
they  are  secured.  But  unfortunately  a  so-called  first  mortgage 
bond  is  not  always  what  its  name  implies,  as  it  may  be  preceded 
by  a  prior  lien  mortgage  securing  bonds  senior  in  lien  to  those 
issued  under  the  so-called  first  mortgage.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western  $6,500,000  of  First 
Gold  4's,  which  are  actually  junior  in  lien  to  $9,575,000  Prior 
lieni  Gold  sK's;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  prior  lien  before  the 
first  mortgage. 

A  second  mortgage  bond  secured  on  the  same  property  as 
that  already  covered  by  one  mortgage  is  a  second  lien,  i.e.,  in 
case  of  foreclosure  the  first  mortgage  bonds  must  be  paid  in 
full,  both  principal  and  interest,  before  the  holders  of  the  second 
mortgage  bonds  receive  anything.  Hence,  real  first  mortgage 
bonds  are  more  desirable  than  those  of  a  junior  lien,  i.e.,  those  of 
an  inferior  or  later  lien,  unless  the  property  is  of  such  value  as 
to  be  an  absolute  and  imquestionable  security  for  the  entire 
amount  of  outstanding  bonds;  but  a  bondholder  must  ascertain 
that  the  so-called  first  mortgage  bond  is  actually  a  first  mortgage 
or  first  lien,  and  not  such  in  name  only. 
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§  503.    Coupon  Bonds 

A  coupon  bond  is  one  to  which  coupons  are  attached,  eadi 
coupon  requiring  payment  on  its  due  date  of  the  interest  instal- 
ment represented  by  that  particular  coupon.  Such  coupons  are 
in  e£fect  promissory  notes,  each  calling  for  the  payment  of  one 
instalment  of  interest  on  a  bond.  The  interest  on  coupon  bonds 
is  payable  to  the  holders  of  these  coupons  and  not  to  the  holder 
or  owner  of  the  bonds  unless  he  is  also  the  holder  of  the  coupon.^ 

Interest  on  bonds  is  usually  payable  semiannually,  and  each 
of  the  coupons  attached  to  a  coupon  bond  calls  for  the  exact 
amount  of  one  of  the  semiannual  interest  payments  on  that 
bond.  Thus  a  bond  running  ten  years  with  interest  payable 
semiannually  would  have  attached  to  it  twenty  coupons.  Eadi 
coupon  is  numbered  to  correspond  with  its  bond  but  also  has 
a  serial  number — running  from  one  to  twenty  in  the  instance 
dted — vindicating  the  order  in  which  the  coupons  come  due. 

A  coupon  is  in  form  a  promissory  note.  It  is  attached  to  the 
bond  as  a  convenient  method  of  indicating  the  amount  and  the 
due  date  of  interest  and  for  its  collection  when  due.  One  coupon 
is  attached  to  the  bond  for  each  interest  instalment.  Thus  a 
20-year  bond  with  semiannual  interest  payments  would  carry 
forty  coupons.  These  coupons  are  numbered  serially  and  also 
carry  the  number  of  the  bond  to  which  they  are  attached. 
G)upon  No.  I  represents  the  interest  that  will  be  due  at  the  first 
interest  i>eriod.  As  soon  as  that  period  arrives  the  coupon 
matures,  and  it  is  then  detached  from  the  bond  and  either  pre- 
sented for  payment  or  deposited  for  collection  as  would  be  d<nie 
with  any  other  promissory  note. 

When  an  interest  payment  on  coupon  bonds  is  about  to  fall 
due,  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  maturing  coupons  is 
usually  deposited-  in  some  designated  bank  whidi  acts  for  the 
corporation  and  pays  the  coupons  as  they  are  presented.  The 
coupons  are  then  canceled  and  are  pasted  in  the  coupon  regbter. 

*  See  Book  IV,  Perm  350. 
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§504-    Beedoflknsl 

Usually  a  statcmnt  of  the  geimal  oonditioas  of  a  bond 
issue  iqspeaisupoQ  the  £ftoe  of  eadi  bond  and  reference  is  made 
to  any  features  of  special  importance,  such  as  the  ezistenoe  of 
a  sinkipg  fund,  the  oonditions  of  redenq>tion,  the  method  of 
tnnsfer  and  exchange  ^riim  bonds  payaUe  to  bearer  and  rqps- 
teied  bonds  are  issued  under  the  same  deed  of  tnist,  etc 

The  language  of  a  bond  is  usually  more  formal  than  that 
of  a  note,  it  must  be  executed  under  seal,  and,  if  secured,  r^er> 
eoce  is  made  in  the  bond  itself  to  the  deed  of  trust  under  which 
it  is  issued. 

Bonds  issued  under  a  deed  of  trust  must  usually  be  certified 
by  the  trustee  before  they  are  issued.  The  trustee's  certificate 
aiq)ears  on  the  back  of  eadi  bond,  and  evidences  the  fact  that 
the  bond  is  one  of  the  issue  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  trust.* 
As  a  rule,  the  object  of  this  certificate  is  merely  to  identify  the 
bond  and  to  prevent  overissues.  If  the  trustee  certifies  more 
bonds  than  are  called  for  by  the  deed  of  trust,  he  may  make 
himself  personally  re^x)nsible  for  the  overissue,  but  otherwise 
he  incurs  no  liability  whatsoever  by  reason  of  his  certification. 

A  certification  is  not  part  of  the  bond,  though  it  may  be 
required  before  the  bond  itself  can  be  considered  as  issued,  nor 
is  it  in  any  sense  an  indorsement  of  the  bond  nor  a  certification 
of  its  correctness  as  to  form  or  subject  matter. 

A  deed  of  trust  is  a  mortgage  on  certain  sped^ed  property 
given  to  a  trustee  who  acts  for  the  holders  of  the  bonds  secured 
thereby.  The  deed  of  trust  recites  at  length  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  bonds  are  issued  and  under  which  the 
property  for  their  security  is  held.* 

A  modem  deed  of  trust  is  usually  a  very  comprehensive  and 
formidable  instrument.  A  brief  form  may  occupy  perhaps  from 
10  to  20  pages  of  printed  matter.  More  extended  forms  fre- 
quently occupy  100  pages  or  more. 


•  See  Book  IV.  Form  asi* 

•  See  Book  IV,  Form  253. 
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In  the  bond  itself  reference  is  always  made  to  the  deed  of 
trust  by  which  it  is  secured,  and  in  the  deed  of  trust  the  boiid  is 
recited  in  fulL  The  bond  by  express  terms  is  subjected  to  the 
amditions  of  the  deed  of  trust.  According^  the  statements  of 
the  Ixmd  are  controlled  by  the  egpbmatimts  and  any  non- 
amflictingcDnditionsaf  the  deed  of  trust  If,  however^  the  turns 
of  the  bond  and  of  the  deed  of  trust  oonffict,  the  bond  prevaik.* 

If  the  deed  of  trust  fails  for  any  reason,  the  bcmds  then 
become  the  unsecured  obligation  of  the  coipoiation  and  take 
their  place  on  a  parity  with  the  other  unsecured  ocnporate  debts. 

§  505.    Kedtals  of  Deed  of  Trust 

In  the  deed  of  trust  usuaify  emfdoyed  the  preamUe  recites 
the  oonditims  precedent  to  the  issue,  the  form  of  bond  in  full, 
and  the  form  of  coi^)on  and  trustee's  certificate,  also  in  full; 
followed  by  the  granting  cfaitses,  incfaiding  descrq>tion  of  prop- 
erty covered,  and  by  the  trust  reservation  with  stqNilation  for 
eq^  partidpaticMi  <tf  all  the  bonds  of  that  issue  in  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  mortgaged  prt^rty. 

Following  this  come  the  "covenants,  amditions,  uses,  and 
trusts"  subject  to  which  the  bonds  are  issued  and  the  mortgaged 
{Hoperty  is  held.  These  have  a  wide  raiige.  Some  erf  the  more 
usual  are  as  follows: 

1.  Procedure  for  execution,  certification,  and  ddivery  of 

bonds. 

2.  Enjoyment  of  property  by  mortgagor  until  defaidt  in 

payment. 

3.  Payment  of  prindqpal  and  interest  without  deduction  for 

taxes,  and  in  "gM  coin,''  ''legal  tender,"  or  otherwise, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  Payment  of  all  taxes  and  assessmoits  on  property  held 

under  the  deed  of  trust  and,  if  the  nature  of  the 
property  is  such  as  to  require  it,  maintramnce  of  .the 
same  in  repair,  under  due  insurance  and  free  from  Bens. 


'  Ra£«3t  Co.  T.  SpcacK.  10(1  r.  S.  756  CitSo). 
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5.  Provision  for  any  necessaiy  additional  assurances  for 

protection  of  bondholders. 

6.  Provision  for  trustee  to  enter  upon  property  and  conduct 

business  without  foreclosure  under  certain  conditions. 

7.  Sinking  fund  for  retirement  of  bonds. 

8.  Procedure  for  foreclosure  in  case  of  default. 

9.  Provision  that  bonds  shall  be  matured  by  failure  to  pay 

interest 

10.  Stipulation  that  loans,  advances,  or  payments  made  on 

coupons  for  account  of  the  mortgagee  shall  not  keqp 
such  coupons  alive. 

11.  Provision  for  redemption  of  bonds. 

12.  Provision  for  discharge  of  deed  of  trust 

13.  Provision  for  substitution  or  appointment  of  new  trustee. 

14.  Disclaimer  of  req[>onsibility  on  part  of  trustee. 

15.  Interpretation  of  terms  used  in  deed  of  trust 

16.  Provision  that  deed  of  trust  may  be  executed  in  duplicate 

parts. 

In  addition  to  these  common  provisions,  others  are  often 
dictated  by  particular  conditions.  Thus,  if  both  registered  and 
coupon  bonds  are  issued,  provision  must  be  made  for  registrar 
tion  and  for  the  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  if  this  is  prescribed; 
also  provisions  may  be  inserted  for  the  issue  of  temporary  cer- 
tificates, or  for  replacement  of  destroyed  or  mutilated  bonds,  or 
for  discrimination  against  coupons  detached  or  assigned  before 
maturity,  or  for  exemption  of  the  stockholders  and  officers  of 
the  issuing  company  from  all  liability  under  the  deed  of  trust 
or  for  the  bonds  issued  thereunder;  or  in  a  mortgage  on  realty 
it  may  be  provided  that  upon  payment  to  the  trustee  of  a  certain 
specified  price,  parts  of  the  property  may  be  sold  free  from  the 
encumbrance  of  the  mortgage,  or  that  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions properties  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  mortgage  and 
new  properties  substituted  in  their  place. 

The  duties  of  the  trustee  under  a  deed  of  trust  are  usually 
few  but  may  be  onerous.    He  certifies  each  bond  issued.    At 
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;  the  iccDitfii^  of  the  deed  of  tnist  is  made  one  <rf  hk  dnties. 
In  case  of  default  he  is  nsaaDlj  leqniicd  cither  to  take  possession 
of  the  pffopcrty  and  operate  it  or  sell  it,  actoiding  to  the  condi- 
tims  of  the  deed  of  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders.  If 
caDcd  upon  to  operate  the  property,  his  duties  and  fiafaiiitics 
nay  be  heavy. 


§5d6l    BiccnlianandfBic«f]>eedaf' 

The  deed  of  trust  is  nrmtfd  with  the  same  fiorraaSty  as  a 
deed  of  land.  It  must  be  signed  and  sealed  both  by  the  cor* 
poratifm  and  by  the  trustee,  and  be  duly  acknowledged  before 
a  notary  public  or  other  duly  authorized  officer.  The  ocHpoiate 
signatoie  is  usually  afiued  by  the  president,  and  the  CMponte 
seal  is  affixed  and  attested  by  the  secretaiy.  The  acknowledg- 
ment is  also  usually  made  by  the  president  of  the  coftponktkm^ 
but  is  of  equal  force  if  made  by  the  secretaiy.  treasurer,  or  any 
other  duly  authorized  executive  officer.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
die  deed  of  trust  be  executed  within  the  state  in  whidi  the  cor- 
poiafion  wis  ocganized  or  eiscwheie. 

If  realty  is  indcded.  the  deed  of  trust  must  be  filed  m  the 
office  of  the  amnty  deik  m  eway  county  in  which  the  real 
5  sitnated. 
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§507.    Sfaikii«Aiiii> 

A  smking  fond  as  applied  to  bond  issues  k  a  fond  created  for 
the  poipose  of  redeoning  the  bonds  idmi  doe,  or  prior  thereto, 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  deed  oi  tnisL  Thus  bonds  may  be 
retired  from  time  to  time  as  the  sinking  fund  accumulates^  or 
the  fund  may  be  aDoiml  to  ronain  intact  until  the  maturity 
of  the  bonds,  wh«[i,  if  piqpeily  constituted  and  maintained,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  retiremoit  of  the  issue* 

Sinking  fund  requiremetits  will  vaiy  with  the  oondition& 
Sometimes  a  stated  annual  amount  is  paid  into  the  fund.  At 
other  times  the  income  from  a  certain  source  wiU  be  devoted 
to  this  puqx>se«  Coal  mining  companies  frequently  reser>^  a 
certain  amount  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined.  Lumber  conq>anies 
sometimes  reserve  a  certain  amount  on  each  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  cut 

In  the  smaller  corporations  the  anking  fund  is  usually  infor- 
mal and  is  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  corporation.  For  the  larger 
bond  issues,  a  sinking  fund  is  usually  established  in  the  hands  of 
a  ^>ecial  trustee,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  deed  of  trust. 

The  wisdom  of  a  sinking  fund  is,  in  the  case  of  most  bond 
issues,  apparent.  Reserving  as  it  does  a  moderate  amount  each 
year  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  their  final  redemption  is 
effected  with  comparative  ease.  Without  such  a  fund  another 
bond  issue  to  retire  the  maturing  bonds,  or  a  default,  would 
be  the  probable  result 

In  the  case  of  railroads  there  is  a  tendency  to  di^>ense  with 

>S«  alao  Book  II.  Cb.  XI.  **Redemptkm  of  Bowte--Sinku«  Puds**;  alao  Book  III« 
Ch.  XXII,  "Prinaples  of  Pond  .\ccoaatin8. 
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sinking  funds  when  bonds  are  issued  for  permanent  additions  or 
improvements,  the  bonds  when  due  being  replaced  by  a  second 
issue.  This  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  additions  or 
improvements  being  permanent  and  bdng  maintained  out  of 
earnings,  are  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  subsequent  as  of  present 
stockholders  and  that  the  present  stockholders  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  dividends  merely  to  provide  a  more  valuable 
property  and  larger  dividends  for  those  who  come  after.  Or  it 
may  be  considered  that  the  bonds  are  apermanent  portion  of  the 
capitalization  on  which  interest  is  paid  instead  of  dividends. 

(SoS.    Sdeof Bonds 

Unless  prevented  by  statutory  enactment,  bonds  may  be 
sold  at  any  price  that  can  be  obtained.  In  most  of  the  states 
there  are  provisions  that  bonds  may  be  issued  only  for  value 
actually  received,  but  in  the  absence  of  some  more  specific 
limitation,  bonds  may  still  be  issued  below  par  if  in  good  faith. 
In  some  few  states  more  specific  provisions  exist. 

The  sale  of  bonds  below  par  by  the  issuing  corporation  may, 
however,  constitute  an  infraction  of  the  laws  against  usury. 
Thus,  if  a  5%  bond  of  the  face  value  of  $1,000  be  sold  for  $500, 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  money  so  secured  is  10%.  If, 
then,  this  exceeds  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  state  in  which 
the  sale  was  made,  the  transaction  is  usurious  and  illegal,  and 
for  this  reason  the  original  purchaser,  or  subsequent  purchaser 
knowing  the  conditions,  might  be  unable  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  his  bond.  This  could  not,  however,  be  the  case  if  the  bonds 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder  for  value,  nor  in  states 
in  which  the  statutes  are  silent  as  to  usury,  nor  in  states  where 
bonds  may  by  statute  provision  be  sold  below  par,  nor  in  states 
where  corporations  are  not  allowed  the  defense  of  usury. 

§  509.    VeodoTB  and  Holden 

The  vendor  of  a  bond  does  not  warrant  the  legality  of  the 
issue  nor  in  any  way  guarantee  payment  of  the  bond.    All  he 
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undertakes  is  that  so  far  as  he  has  knowlec^ge  the  bond  is  legally 
issued  and  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  that  it  has  come  into  his 
hands  in  due  course  and  for  valuable  consideiationy  and  that  he  is 
legally  oompetent  to  transfer  it  to  the  purchaser.  In  this  the 
bond  diffeis  from  a  note,  draft,  or  check,  which  the  vendor  is 
held  to  guarantee  unless  assigned  'Snthout  recourse." 

A  bond  as  a  n^ptiable  or  quasi-n^otiable  instrument  is  not 
subject  to  the  defenses  that  might  exist  between  the  original 
parties.  In  practice,  ^'the  courts  go  veiy  far  in  protecting  bona 
fide  holders  of  coiporation  bonds,  and  will  tq>hold  and  enforce 
such  bonds  under  nearly  all  circumstances.  The  drfense  that 
the  bond  was  issued  below  par  does  not  avail  as  against  a  bona 
fideholder."» 

A  first  mortgage  bond  does  not  lose  its  jxiority  thou^  issued 
after  a  second  mortgage  bond.  Nor  does  the  number  or  date  of 
issue  of  a  bond  in  any  way  affect  its  ri^ts  of  payment  as  regards 
the  other  bonds  of  the  same  issue,  unless  eipressly  so  provided 
by  the  IxMid  or  the  deed  of  trust.  Such  provisioiis  are  l^al  but 
unusual,  and  as  a  rule  every  Ixuid  of  an  issue  has  all  the  li^ts 
of  any  other  bond  of  that  issue. 

Bcmds  cannot  be  paid  by  the  issuing  ooipoiation  before  tlngr 
are  due  save  by  craisent  of  the  holders,  unless  there  is  express 
provision  in  the  deed  of  trust  for  such  prior  redenq>tion,  but  this 
does  not  piedade  their  purchase  in  the  open  maiket  prior  to 
maturity  by  the  dd)tor  coipcwation.  If  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds  all  are  not  presented  for  payment,  the  trustee  may 
reserve  a  sufficient  amount  of  mcHiey  for  the  retirement  of  the 
mifagng  bouds  and  disdbarge  the  deed  of  trust. 

Suit  may  be  brou^t  aa  a  bcMid  or  oaapctk  if  not  paid  at 
maturity,  just  as  suit  may  be  brou^t  on  a  promissory  note,  and 
this  even  thou^  the  mortgage  is  not  foreclosed.  In  case  of 
judgment,  however,  no  execution  may  be  had  against  the  mort- 
giged  property.    In  some  few  states,  as  in  New  J^sey,  such 
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suit  by  the  individual  holders  before  foreclosure  is  forbidden  by 
statute. 

In  case  of  foreclosure,  if  the  property  held  under  the  deed 
of  trust  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  bonds  secured  thereby,  the 
bondholders  have  recourse  against  the  corporation  for  the 
balance  due. 

i  5IO.    Redemption  of  Bonds  * 

The  date  of  maturity  of  bonds  is  stated  in  the  deed  of  trust 
and  also  on  the  face  of  each  bond.  The  deed  of  trust  also  usually 
provides  that  if  any  instalment  of  interest  is  not  paid  when  due 
and  the  default  continues  for  some  q)ecified  length  of  time,  the 
principal  of  the  bond  is  thereby  matured  and  must  be  paid. 

In  event  of  default  either  on  principal  or  interest,  it  is  usually 
provided  that  foreclosure  may  foUow,  or  perhaps,  preliminary 
thereto  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  trustee  is  authorized  to  take 
possession  of  the  mortgaged  property  and  operate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bondholders. 

When  bonds  are  redeemed  in  accordance  with  the  teimsof 
the  deed  of  trust,  they  are  canceled  and  cannot  be  reissued  unless 
eipressly  so  provided  in  the  deed  of  trust.  A  corporation  mi^t, 
however,  purchase  its  bonds  in  the  c^>en  market  and  sdl  them 
again  later. 

In  some  cases  provision  is  made  in  the  deed  oi  trust  for 
redemption  of  bonds  prior  to  the  maturidg  date.  Also,  con- 
vertible bonds  are  at  times  issued  whidi,  if  the  holder  elects, 
may  be  redeemed  in  stodc  of  the  corporation.  Also  at  times 
it  is  provided  that  as  the  sinking  fund  accumulates,  the  funds 
may  be  used  from  time  to  time  to  redeem  the  outstanding  bonds. 

§  511.    Investment  Valne  of  Boods 

If  bonds  are  purchased  at  par,  the  return  on  the  investment 
is  the  exact  interest  paid  cm  the  bond.    If,  however,  bonds  are 


«Sec  alao  Book  O.  Ou  XI.  "Tlfrtwprirw  fd  Hiiwli    'Tinliin  Pndi'';  ako  Book  HI. 
Ch.  XXnr,  ^tbaiaiLptMja  dLT     "  " 
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purchased  either  above  or  below  par,  the  determination  of  the 
actual  return  on  the  money  invested  becomes  somewhat  difficult. 

Thus,  if  a  $1,000  bond  due  in  10  years  and  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5%,  is  purchased  at  $900,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
direct  interest  on  the  investment  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
5%,  amounting  to  5  5/9%.  In  addition  to  this,  when  the  bond 
is  paid  at  maturity,  its  full  face  value.of  $i,coo  is  received,  giving 
a  further  return  or  profit  of  $100  on  the  original  investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bond  is  purchased  at  a  premium, 
say  at  $1,100,  the  direct  interest  returns  are  but  4  6/11%,  and 
on  maturity  of  the  bond  the  purchaser  receives  but  $i,coo, 
which  is  $100  less  than  the  price  he  paid  for  his  bond.  There  is 
therefore  a  double  loss — both  on  interest  and  principal. 

A  rough  approximation  of  the  returns  on  the  investment 
when  bonds  are  purchased  at  a  discount  or  at  a  premimn,  may 
easily  be  made,  but  if  exact  results  are  to  be  reached — ^which  are 
required  when  large  investments  are  to  be  made — the  calcula- 
tions are  laborious.  For  use  in  such  cases  bond  tables  may  be 
purchased  from  which  the  actual  investment  value  of  any 
ordinary  bond,  whether  sold  at  a  discount  or  at  a  premium,  may 
be  found  at  any  period  of  its  life, 

§  5X2.    Ehkis  of  Bpnds 

Many  classes  of  bonds  are  issued  under  varying  designations, 
usually  derived  from  the  more  important  or  distinctive  features 
of  the  particular  issue.  The  bonds  most  frequently  issued  are 
briefly  discussed  in  the  present  section.^ 

Bonds  frequently  possess  the  characteristics  of  several  dif- 
ferent classes.  Thus,  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  known  as  ''ten-sixty-year  five  per  cent  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds,"  are  redeemable  at  any  time  after  ten  years 
from  date  of  issue  at  110%  of  their  face  value.  Their  payment 
is  provided  for  by  a  sinking  fund,  and  they  are  payable  in  gold 
coin.    Also,  if  not  previously  redeemed,  they  must  be  paid  at 


«  See  also  Book  U.  Ch.  Vn-X. 
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the  end  of  60  years  aiul  bear  5%  annual  interest.    All  this  is 
indicated  by  the  name. 

1.  FiKST  Mortgage,  etc.,  Bonds. — A  real  first  mortgage  or 
prior  lien  bond  b  one  secured  on  property  i4>on  which  no  other 
bonds  or  similar  obligations  are  secured.  Usually  a  first  mort- 
gage bond  is  a  first  lien  on  the  property  by  which  it  is  secured, 
thou^  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  for  instance,  a  btiilder's 
lien  upon  property  covered  by  the  deed  of  trust  takes  precedence 
over  the  bonds. 

A  number  of  bonds  may  be  secured  by  the  same  property. 
In  such  case  the  first  issue  is,  as  stated,  a  first  mortgage  bond  or 
prior  lien;  the  next  a  second  mortgage  bond;  the  next  a  third 
mortgage  bond,  etc.;  the  lien  of  each  of  these  latter  being 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bond  or  bonds  which  precede  it,  but  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  bond  or  bonds  which  follow. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  bonds  are  rarely  issued 
under  the  term  of  second  mortgage,  third  mortgage,  etc.  A 
more  euphemistic  term  is  usually  chosen,  as  general  mortgage, 
refunding  mortgage,  consolidated  mortgage,  etc.  The  par- 
ticular description  used  has  no  significance,  as  in  some  cases  a 
general  mortgage  precedes  a  refunding  mortgage  and  in  other 
cases  the  reverse  is  true. 

2.  Junior  Lien,  etc..  Bonds. — ^A  junior  lien  bond  is  one 
which  comes  after  or  is  inferior  to  some  other  bond  or  bonds  in 
its  lien  upon  the  property  by  which  it  is  secured.  Thus  the  lien 
of  a  second  mortgage  bond  is  a  junior  lien  to  that  of  the  first 
mortgage  bond. 

When  several  different  issues  of  bonds  are  secured  by  the 
same  property,  those  having  the  superior  lien  are  sometimes 
styled  underlying  bonds,  the  term  indicating  that  they  are 
closer  to  the  property  and  have  a  superior  claim.  Thus,  if 
first  and  second  mortgage  bonds  are  secured  on  the  same  prop- 
erty, the  first  mortgage  bonds  are  underlying  bonds.  If  third 
mortgage  bonds  are  also  issued,  both  first  and  second  mortgage 
bonds  are  underlying  bonds. 
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3.  Gold,  etc.,  Bonds. — ^A  bond  may  in  express  tenns  provide 
for  payment  in  gold,  silver,  legal  tender  money,  etc.  Such 
provisions  are  legal  and  enforceable.  If  no  medium  is  ^)ecified 
in  which  payment  of  a  bond  must  be  made,  legal  tender  is  always 
imderstood. 

4.  Convertible  Bonds. — A  convertible  bond  is  one  which 
under  prescribed  conditions  carries  the  right  of  conversion  into 
other  securities  of  the  same  corporation.  The  usual  form  of 
convertible  bond  is  that  which  may  be  exchanged  for  common 
or  preferred  stock  of  the  issuing  corporation  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
exchange  and  within  a  certain  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conversion  privilege  gives  a  bond  a 
speculative  character  which  adds  greatly  to  its  attractiveness 
as  an  investment.  If  the  stock  of  the  issuing  company  advances 
materially,  the  exchange  can  be  made  at  a  profit.  If  the  stock 
does  not  advance,  the  bonds  themselves  are  still  a  good  invest- 
ment. In  short,  the  plan  combines  the  safety  of  a  bond  invest- 
ment with  the  profit  possibilities  of  an  investment  in  stock;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conversion  privilege  is  usually 
given  to  a  junior  lien  bond,  the  conversion  privilege  being  in- 
tended to  offset,  in  part  at  least,  the  bond's  inferior  lien. 

5.  Income  Bonds. — Income  bonds — to  which  some  prefix 
is  frequently  added — ^usually  come  into  existence  as  a  result  of 
a  reorganization  where  holders  of  bonds  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  accept  in  exchange  a  bond  whose  interest  is  contingent 
on  earnings.  Income  bonds  vary  in  their  nature  materially. 
Usually  they  are  an  absolute  junior  mortgage  on  the  property, 
but  rarely  a  first  lien,  and  occasionally  they  are  mere  deben- 
tures. Some  carry  cumulative  interest,  others  do  not.  The 
security  of  the  latter  is  precarious  unless  secured  by  an  instru- 
ment that  clearly  defines  just  what  is  to  be  construed  as  net 
mcome  applicable  to  interest  payment  In  general,  the  use  of 
such  bonds  is  unfortunate  and  the  credit  of  the  issuing  company 
lower  than  if  preferred  stock  were  used. 

As  a  rule  income  bonds  carry  no  voting  power  and  the  bond- 
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holders  having  acquired  their  security  in  exchange  for  an  interest- 
bearing  bond  feel  themselves  in  the  position  of  creditors  eager 
for  their  interest  regardless  of  the  advisability  of  pajonent  from 
the  company's  standpoint,  and  the  latter  is  equally  eager  to 
delay  pajrment  of  interest  until  the  general  finances  of  the  com- 
pany are  in  good  shape.  Not  infrequently  the  whole  matter 
ends  in  court  if  the  bondholders  can  find  legal  ground  upon  which 
to  bring  an  action.  The  use  of  preferred  stock  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned,  but  bondholders  will  accept  an  income  bond  in  a 
reorganization  where  they  refuse  preferred  stock,  hence  the  use 
of  the  bond. 

6.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. — ^A  collateral  trust  bond  is 
one  which  is  secured  by  collateral — ^usually  stocks  and  bonds  of 
other  corporations  owned  by  the  issuing  corporation.  These 
are  deposited  with  a  trustee  under  an  agreement  setting  forth 
the  conditions  of  the  trust.  The  bond  is  then  in  effect  a  collat- 
eral note  and  is  frequently  termed  a  "collateral  trust  bond." 

7.  Guaranteed  Bonds. — ^A  guaranteed  bond  is  one  the 
pajrment  of  which,  either  as  to  interest  or  principal  or  both,  has 
been  guaranteed  by  some  other  corporation.  Such  a  guarantee 
must  be  in  writing  and  must  either  be  written  on  the  instrument 
itself  or  be  attached  to  it  to  be  effective. 

Under  proper  conditions  such  guaranteed  bonds  are  legal  and 
are  frequently  issued.  Thus  the  bonds  of  a  subsidiary  road 
may  be  guaranteed  by  the  parent  road,  or  a  bond  of  a  compo- 
nent corporation  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  holding  company  or 
trust  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Guarantees  are  of  doubtful 
value  in  most  cases,  and  when  trouble  comes  upon  a  company, 
the  bondholders  usually  have  to  look  to  their  real  security  rather 
than  the  guarantor. 

8.  Terminal,  etc..  Bonds. — ^Terminal  bonds  are  those 
issued  by  and  secured  on  the  property  of  a  terminal  company 
which  is  usually  subsidiary  to  the  railroad  or  steamship  line  using 
the  terminal.  Such  bonds  are  usually  issued  for  terminal  pur- 
chases or  improvements.    Extension  bonds  are  those  issued  by 
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a  raOroad  to  extend  its  fines.  Equipment  bonds  are  those  issued 
for  equipment,  usually  by  a  railroad  company,  though  they  might 
be  issued  in  connection  with  an  industrial  corporation.  Con- 
struction bonds,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  those  issued  to 
secure  money  for  the  purposes  of  construction. 

9.  Car  Trust  Bonds. — Car  trust  or  equipment  trust  bonds 
or  certificates  are  issued  by  a  trustee  who  holds  for  their  security 
equipment  purchased  or  leased  by  a  railroad  company.  The 
money  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  goes  to  the  manu- 
facturers or  vendors  of  the  equipment,  or  the  bonds  may  be 
tiumed  over  to  them  direct.  The  railroad  company  receives 
its  equipment,  subject  to  the  trust  agreement,  and  retires  the 
equipment  bonds  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  periods  as  are 
fixed  by  the  trust  agreement.  The  title  to  the  equipment  does 
not  usually  vest  in  the  railroad  company  until  all  the  bonds  are 
redeemed. 

Bonds  and  notes  of  this  character  are  usually  issued  in  series 
and  are  redeemable  in  their  serial  order  as  payments  are  made 
by  the  railroad  company.  When  the  final  payment  is  made  by 
the  railroad  company,  the  deed  of  trust  by  which  the  property 
is  held  is  released  and  the  equipment  becomes  the  property  of  the 
purchasing  company. 

10.  Purchase  Money  Bonds. — Purchase  money  bonds  are 
those  given  to  secure  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  by 
which  they  are  secured. 

§  5x3.    Short-Term  Notes 

A  short-term  note  is  merely  a  corix)ration's  promissory  note. 
It  may  be  secured  or  unsecured.  If  secured,  it  is  usually  by  the 
deposit  of  collateral  with  a  trustee  under  a  trust  agreement. 
The  larger  issues  are  generally  in  coupon  form  and  differ  but 
little  from  the  usual  bond,  except  in  their  early  maturity. 

Short-term  notes  are  issued  when  the  existing  conditions 
are  unfavorable  for  a  long-time  loan,  and  usually  carry  either 
a  larger  rate  of  interest  than  a  bond  issue  or  are  sold  at  a  discount 
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that  produces  the  same  practicd  result.  Short-term  notes  are 
usually  floated  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  either  be 
retired  at  maturity  or  will  be  taken  up  by  a  bond  issue  on  more 
favorable  terms  than  would  have  been  possible  at  the  time  the 
notes  were  issued. 
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Part  XII — Ciorporate  Arrangem^its 

CHAPTER  LVI 
VOTING  TRUSTS 

§  514.    General 

It  is  frequently  necessary  or  important  that  the  agreed 
management  of  a  corporation  be  preserved  consecutively  for  a 
term  of  years.  This  may  be  for  the  protection  of  minority  or 
special  interests,  or  to  maintain  a  control  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  as  then  existing,  or  in  pursuance  of  organization  agree* 
ments,  or  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  reorganization  or 
consolidation.  In  any  such  case  the  voting  trust — sometimes 
called  a  ''stock  pool" — ^is  the  usual  means  by  which  this  is 
secured. 

Shareholders  have  the  right  to  combine  their  interests  and 
voting  powers  to  secure  such  control  of  the  corporation  and  the 
adoption  of  and  adhesion  by  it  to  a  specific  policy  and  course  of 
business.  Agreements  upon  a  sufficient  consideratiim  between 
them,  of  such  intendment  and  effect,  are  valid  and  binding,  if  they 
do  not  contravene  any  express  charter  or  statutory  provision,  or 
corUemplaU  any  fraud,  oppression  or  wrong  against  the  other 
stockholders  or  other  illegal  objectA 

The  voting  trust  is  an  arrangement  under  which  sufficient 
stock  to  insure  the  desired  ends  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  some  certain  period  of  time,  with  definite  instructions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  stock  shall  be  voted.  Other  features  may 
enter  in,  as  provisions  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  stock  held 

>  MMon  T.  Curtis,  223  N.  Y.  3^0  (19x8);  Palmbourne  v.  Magulaky,  217  Maa8.300  (1914). 
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by  these  trustees,  and  for  special  d&qpositions  of  the  dividends 
thereon,  etc.,  but  these  are  inconsiderable  and  the  designated 
exercise  of  the  voting  power  of  the  trusteed  stock  for  the  given 
period  is  the  main  end  sought.* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  objects  attained  by  the  voting  trust 
can  be  secured  more  permanently  by  the  fonnation  of  a  ''holding 
corporation/'  where  this  is  permissible.' 

i  5x5.    Distinctions 

The  voting  trust  as  here  considered  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  trust  under  which  it  was  formerly  attempted  to  mon- 
opolize certain  industries.  Under  that  plan  the  stock  of  a  num* 
ber  of  otherwise  competing  corporations  was  [daced  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  who  were  to  manage  them  so  that  they  did  not  cut 
prices  or  otherwise  conflict  with  each  other — ^an  arrangement 
that  was  held  illegal  and  has  been  abandoned.  The  voting  trust 
here  considered  affects  only  the  stock  of  one  corporation  and 
that  usually  as  to  its  voting  rights,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
competition  or  prices. 

Neither  has  it  any  connection  with  the  associations  under 
deeds  of  trust,  treated  in  later  chapters,^  which  is  an  arrange- 
ment designed  to  effect  an  organization  somewhat  similar  to 
the  corporation  but  free  from  the  formalities  and  restrictions 
that  hedge  about  the  corporation. 

Nor  has  the  arrangement  here  discussed  any  connection  with 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  stock.  Provisions  restricting  the  sale 
of  stock  for  a  specified  period  or  to  anyone  not  embraced  in  the 
agreement  may  be  included,  but  the  voting  restrictions  are  the 
main  end  of  the  trust  and  these  others  are  merely  incidental. 

The  primary  object  of  the  voting  trust  here  outlined,  as  inti- 
mated, is  the  continuance  and  perpetuation  of  a  certain  agreed 
management  of  one  corporation.    It  concerns  the  stockholders 


«  See  Knickerbodcer  InT.  Co.  ▼.  VooriKet.  100  App.  Dit.  (N.  Y.)  414  (190S);  aee  aim 
Book  TV,  Form  104. 

•See  Ch.  hVU.,  "HoUins  Compauiies.'* 

*  Ch.  LXm.  "Ezpres  TrnsU  as  m.  Form  of  BttRneas  Organization,"  and  Ch.  LXIV, 
"How  an  Ezprea  Tmat  Is  Orgamml.** 
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of  the  particular  corporation,  and  does  not  ooncem  or  affect  in 
any  way  other  corporations  or  persons  dealing  with  the  corpora- 
tion controlled  by  the  voting  trust. 

{  5x6*    How  Fonnied 

A  voting  trust  is  formed  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
such  proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  particular  corporation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  control.  These  trustees 
act  under,  and  their  powers  are  defined  by,  an  agreement  styled 
the  ^'voting  trust  agreement,"  subscribed  to  by  all  the  parties 
entering  the  trust.*  This  s^;reement  q>ecifies  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  stock  is  to  be  held  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  voted  at  the  annual  election  of  directors.  If  the  manage- 
ment  then  in  power  is  to  be  retained,  the  trustees  would  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  trusteed  stock  in  all  elections 
of  directors  for  the  parties  then  constituting  the  board,  suitable 
provision  being  made  in  case  of  the  possible  death  of  any  of  the 
directors  named.  If  the  object  of  the  trust  were  to  insure 
minority  representation  on  the  board,  the  trustees  would  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  trustee  vote  for  directors  in  favor  of  parties 
named  by  the  designated  minority  interests  up  to  a  si>ecified 
number,  the  other  members  of  the  board  being  named  by  the 
majority  interests.  Or  if  the  object  of  the  trust  were  to  secure 
an  efficient  and  non-partisan  board,  the  trustees  might  be  in- 
structed merely  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  stock  held  by  them  for 
such  persons  as  in  their  judgment  would  be  suitable  and  accept- 
able to  the  interests  involved.  The  trust  agreement  might  also 
provide  the  manner  in  which  the  trustees'  stock  is  to  be  voted 
in  matters  of  general  interest,  or  it  might  be  forbidden  to  vote 
on  these  matters,  or  its  vote  under  such  circumstances  might 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Whatever  the  instructions,  the  stock  must  be  voted  as  a 
unit  by  the  trustees,  in  accordance  therewith,  and,  provided 


>See  Book  IV,  Form  104. 
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the  conditions  of  the  trust  be,  proper,  the  ooorts  will  enforce 
compliance. 

§  5x7.    The  Stock  m  Trust 

The  stock  included  in  a  voting  trust  is  actually  transferred 
to  the  trustees  and  is  by  them  taken  out  in  their  own  names. 
Trustees'  receipts  are  given  to  the  parties  depositing  stock,  these 
receipts  being  negotiable  in  fonn  and  representing  the  equitable 
ownership  of  the  stock  held  in  the  trust. 

The  trustees  are  authorized  to  collect  and  receive  any  divi* 
dends  and  profits  accruing  on  the  stock  held  by  them,  but  must 
pay  over  the  same  in  due  proportion  to  the  equitable  owners  of 
the  trusteed  stock.  Often  the  trustees,  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience, direct  the  corporation  to  pay  the  dividends  to  the 
holders  of  the  trust  certificates. 

The  trust  agreement  also  provides  the  method  of  dissolution 
of  the  trust  upon  the  expiration  of  the  q>ecified  time  limit,  and 
any  other  desired  features  or  details.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
possibly  illegal  suspension  of  the  rights  of  alienation  in  the  stock 
held  in  trust,  the  agreement  may  provide  that  at  any  time,  by 
consent  of  all  the  parties  in  interest,  the  trust  may  be  terminated.* 

When  it  is  desired  to  control  but  a  single  election,  the  use  of 
proxies  is  the  most  convenient  method  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished.  These  bdng  revocable  and  of  limited  duration, 
are  not  available  for  more  permanent  purposes. 

§  518.    Legal  Status 

New  York  and  Maryland  are  the  only  states  in  which  the 
voting  trust  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  statute.  In  New  Yotk 
this  was  done  in  1901,  when  an  amendment  to  the  G^ieral  Cor* 
poration  Law  was  passed,  providing: 

A  stockholder  may  by  agreement  in  writing,  transfer  his  stock 
to  any  person  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in  him,  or  them 


■  WiUiain*  ▼.  Montgomery,  14S  N.  Y.  519  (1896). 
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stitBO^  iwifyMmf  to  vbidi  sock  pcwDii  or 
[  act;  Cray  ottber  staddbokkr.  iqxai  his  icqocst  tkne^ 
lor,  nay,  bgr  a  ¥^  MgjLvumuA  m  vnting.  aba  Haasier  Us  stock  ta 

frfHR.  fmatilMjiis  and  pnvflcscs  off  sock  aymncpt;  tlifr  icmfcatts 
off  stof^  90  tmi&fciicd  sbjdl  bo  smrondcfod  and  canccxd  and 
ocftificatcs  tbcnfor  issued  to  such  tnuftKC  or  tiawiomA.  •  .  «  ^ 


Hie  Maiyfand  statute  was  passed  in  1908  and  foDo^srs  the 
Xew  Yoik  statute.* 

Under  these  statutes  a  diqdica te  of  the  voting  trust  agreemen  t 
must  be  kept  on  fi3e  in  the  princqial  business  office  of  the  oor- 
poration,  c^>en  to  die  inspection  of  any  stockholder  during 
business  hours. 

Prior  to  die  passage  of  die  statute,  voting  trusts  existed  in 
New  Yoik  and  were  r^aided  favorably  by  the  courts-  Since 
its  passage  the  oonditions  prescribed  by  die  statute  would 
probably  have  to  be  foDowed  in  detail  to  establish  an  enforceable 
trust 

In  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  California,  Alabama,  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  states,*  although  no  statutes  on  this  sub- 
ject exist,  the  courts  have  rendered  decisions  favoring  similar 
arrangocnents  and  intimating  that  where  the  trust  was  for  a 
proper  purpose  and  for  a  reascmable  time,  and  did  not  contem- 
plate any  advantage  from  which  other  stoddioIdeTs  of  the  same 
corporation  were  exduded,  it  was  not  contrary  to  any  principles 
of  law  or  equity. 

In  some  courts  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  against  the 
plan.  In  a  comparatively  recent  case  the  Supreme  Court  of 
nBnois  took  the  position  that  the  plan  was  illegal  and  objection- 
able.   The  Goxirt  said: 

The  power  to  vote  for  directors  can  be  exercised  only  by  stock- 
holders in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  they  cannot  be  deprived  or 


»  Gen.  Corp.  Law  (N.  Y.),  I  «$. 
■  Md.  Code,  Art.  13,  I  loa. 


•Chapman  V.  Bates.  61  N.  T.  Bq.  658  '(1900):  Bricbtmaa  ▼.  Bates,  175  Matt.  los  (1910); 
Camegie  Trast  Co.  v.  Security  Life  us.  Co.,  xii  Va.  xi  (1910)- 
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deprive  themselves  of  this  power.  Stockholders  cannot  evade  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them  by  law  of  using  their  power  as  stock- 
holders for  the  welfare  of  the  corporation,  and  the  general  interest 
of  its  stockholders.  A  stockholder  may  refuse  to  exercise  his  ri^t 
to  vote  and  participate  in  stockholders'  meetings,  but  he  cannot 
deprive  himself  of  the  power  to  do  so.^* 

§  5x9.    Illegal  Voting  Trusts 

The  primary  requisite  of  a  legally  defensible  and  enforceable 
voting  trust  is  an  object  not  illegal  in  itself,  or  calculated  to 
injure  or  discriminate  against  other  stockholders  of  the  same 
corporation.  The  voting  trust  must  also  be  reasonable  as  to  its 
duration  and  terms,  and  its  possible  advantages  should  be  open  to 
all  stockholders  of  the  particular  corporation. 

Any  voting  trust  formed  to  promote  a  monopoly,  or  to  domi- 
nate the  corporation  in  the  interests  of  another  corporation,  or 
to  deprive  other  stockholders  of  any  of  their  rightful  powers, 
would  imdoubtedly  be  held  illegal  in  any  jurisdiction. 

§  520.    Restriction  of  Stock  Sales 

The  voting  trust  as  a  means  of  restricting  the  sales  of  the 
stock  held  under  its  provisions  is  of  doubtful  efficacy.  It  un- 
questionably prevents  the  transfer  of  the  actual  stock  during 
the  life  of  the  trust,  and  thereby  prevents  the  transfer  of  any 
of  the  stockholders'  rights  that  would  accompany  delivery  of 
the  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trustees'  receipts,  or  certifi- 
cates, are  transferable,  and  if  the  object  of  restricting  the  sale 
is  to  maintain  the  market  price  of  the  stock,  or  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  sale  of  treasury  or  other  special  stock,  the  sale  of 
the  trustees'  certificates  might  interfere  with  these  purposes 
almost  as  effectually  as  would  the  sale  of  the  stock  itself.  The 
end  desired  may  be  effected  in  other  ways." 


>*  Lathy  v.  Ream,  270  III.  170  (xpxs) 
"  See  f  553. 
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CHAPTER  LVII 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

§  sax.    General 

A  holding  company,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
corporation  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  controlling  other 
corporations  by  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  their  stock,  i 

The  advantages  of  a  holding  company  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows: 

1.  It  furnishes  a  readily  available  and  effective  method  of  con- 
trolling several  corporations  for  a  conmion  object. 

2.  It  may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  corporate  control. 
Financiers  holding  the  control  of  corporations  may  transfer  their 
shares  to  a  holding  corporation.  Death  or  disagreement  will  not 
then  affect  the  control.  In  many  cases  also  a  holding  corporation 
may  take  the  place  of  a  voting  trust,  which  always  is  limited  as  to 
time. 

3.  The  holding  company  permits  the  capitalization  of  con- 
trolling stock  interests.  The  contrtd  of  a  corporation  having  a 
capital  of  twenty  million  dollars — as  an  illustration — requires  a 
permanent  investment  of  more  than  ten  miUion  dollars,  assuming 
the  stock  worth  par.  If  a  holding  corporation  is  formed  with  a 
capital  equal  to  the  investment,  the  shares  may  be  transferred  to  it 
and  forty-nine  per  cent  of  its  stock  sold.  The  original  controlling 
stockholders,  by  retaining  control  of  the  holding  corporation,  retain 
control  of  the  original  corporation.* 

4.  It  may  be  used  to  form  an  effective  organization  of  "Parent 
Company"  and  subsidiaries,  for  conducting  various  enterprises 
that  require  representatives  in  many  states. 

Under  the  common  law,  which  did  not  permit  one  corporation 
to  invest  in  the  stock  of  another,  holding  corporations  were 


>  See  Book  II,  ||  44-4S;  abo  Book  III.  Ch.  XXVn.  "Holding  Companies.*' 
'  Noyes  on  Intercorxx>rate  Relations,  I  285;  see  also  14  Corpus  Juris,  p.  284. 
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impos^le  and  any  attempt  of  a  coipoiation  to  control  another 
coiporation  by  holding  a  majority  of  its  stock  would  have  been 
held  uUra  vires. 

The  charter  of  a  corpoiaticm  is  the  measure  of  its  powers. 
It  can  exerdse  only  socfa  powers  as  are  oonlened  upon  it,  cither  in 
express  tenns  or  by  neoeasary  imphcation,  in  the  law  of  its  creation. 

The  pnrdiase  of  stock  in  another  corporation  involves  a  partici- 
pation in  a  new  and  distinct  enterprise.  A  corporation  can  make 
such  a  pnrdiase  only  when  expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
statute,  or  when  the  power  can  be  implied  as  incidoital  to  the 
powers  ^^edficafly  granted.* 

But  as  the  powers  of  corporations,  created  by  Iqpslative  act,  are 
limited  to  such  as  the  act  expressly  confers;  and  the  enumeration  of 
these  imfJies  the  exdusion  of  all  others,  it  foflows  that,  i 
press  permisaon  be  given  to  do  so,  it  is  not  within  the  ; 
powers  of  a  corporation  to  purdiase  the  sto(±  of  other  ooipentions 
for  the  purpose  of  contrdling  their  management.* 

Corporations  have  certain  incideatal  powears  ct  acquiring 
and  holding  stodc,  as  discussed  in  the  section  which  Idlows. 
The  general  rig^t  to  purchase  and  hold  the  stock  of  other  cor- 
porations, under  which  the  holding  corporation  is  possible,  is, 
however,  derived  from  l^^slative  enactment,  cither  by  virtue  of 
statutes  expressly  conferring  <m  specific  corporations  the  power 
to  buy  and  hold  the  stocks  of  other  oorporatiQns,  or  in  a  few 
states  under  the  operation  of  statutes  permitting  the  fonnaticm 
of  corporations  for  any  legitimate  purpose.* 

In  many  cases  companies  are  incorporated  in  those  states 
that  permit  ^>edal  provisions  authorizing  the  holding  of  stock  of 
other  corporations,  in  order  to  secure  such  right  definitely. 

§522.    Tnddmtal  Powcta  to  Hold  Stock 

In  many  cases  corporations  have  power  to  take  and  hold 
stock  in  other  o^porations  as  a  power  incidental  to  their  main 

*  Soyc*  OS  IiitciiBotporate  Rdstiooi.  f  f  264.  ^74;  Pwpfe  ▼.  Pnlcaa  Coh.  17S  BL  MS 

(1898);  64  L.  R.  A.  366;  People  t.  Chicago  Gas  Trust  Co..  130  DL  36S  (1SS9);  Hyams  ▼.  C  ft 
H.  MinincCo..  221  Fed.  529.  S37  'X9I5>- 

«  De  La  VergDe  Cc.  ▼.  Savinci  Instztntkm.  175  U-  S.  40.  S4  < iS99)- 

*  Dittmaii  v.  Distiliiig  Co..  64  K.  J.  Eq.  5J7  (1903);  Maffcci  Sc  Rj.  Col  r. 
Up  CaL  571  (xS9$). 
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puipose.  For  instance^  certain  oiipontions,  l&e  the  great 
insorance  mmpanics  whicji  in  die  regular  oouise  of  business 
have  large  sums  for  investment  are  very  properly  allowed  to 
invest  these  in  safe  stocks.  Also  in  almost  aU  cases  coip(»atiQiis 
are  allowed  to  take  corporate  stock  to  save  a  debt.  They  may 
also  take  stock  as  ooDateral  to  secure  an  obligaticm«  which  in  the 
usual  oouise  of  business  may  bring  about  thdr  ownership  of 
such  collateral. 

Where  a  corporation  may  lawfully  consolidate  with  another 
corporation,  it  may  acquire  the  sto(^  of  thb  othtf  corporation 
as  a  pioptt  step  to  such  consolidation.  But  a  corporation 
authorised  to  acquire  and  hold  stocks  of  other  corporations 
cannot  in  this  way  oontnd  companies  in  states  where  such 
stockholding  is  unlawful.*  Also  in  some  cases  it  has  been  held 
that  a  corporation  may  take  stod:  in  another  corporation  when 
this  other  corporation  will  promote  some  of  its  specified  purposes, 
as  when  a  stieet<ar  company  takes  stock  in  a  ho  td  or  amusement 
park  on  or  near  its  lines,  or  a  manufacturing  company  takes 
stxKk.  in  a  powor  devdc^ment  company  from  whidi  it  will  obtain 
power. 

§  s^    Authorization  to  Hold  Stock 

New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  enact  statutes  specifically 
empowering  corporatk>ns  organised  under  its  laws  to  hdd  the 
stock  of  other  ccxporations.  This  law  was  first  adc^ted  in  the 
year  1888,  and  read  as  follows: 

Any  corporation  may  purchase,  hold,  sdl,  assign,  transfer, 
mortgage,  pledge  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of,  or  any  bond,  securities,  or  evidences  of  indebtedness 
created  by  any  other  corporation  or  corporations  of  this  or  any 
other  state,  and  while  owner  of  such  stock  may  exercise  all  the 
ri^ts,  powers  and  privileges  of  ownership^  induding  the  right  to 
vote  thereon.' 


•  Ifin  ▼.  Nidxt,  too  Ind.  341  (1B84);  Coler  ▼.  Tftoonui  Ry,  and  Voynt  Co..  6s  N.  J.  Bq, 
Gen.  Corp.  Law  of  New  Jersey.  I  su 


347  (1903):. 
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The  enactment  of  thfa  law  by  New  Jersey  paved  the  way 
for  the  great  industrial  combinations.  Theretofore  such  com- 
binations had  been  attempted  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
trustees  in  whose  hands  was  placed  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  to  be  controlled,  these  trustees  then  electing 
boards  of  directors  which  managed  their  respective  corporar 
tions  in  the  common  interest.  This  arrangement  was  declared 
illegal  and  was  abandoned  for  the  holding  corporation  under 
the  New  Jersey  law.« 

In  1913,  however,  in  an  effort  to  check  the  opportimities  for 
monopolistic  combination,  holding  companies  were  abolished  by 
a  drastic  piece  of  legislation  known  as  'The  Seven  Sisters." 
Later  and  by  degrees  all  of  these  acts  were  repealed  or  super- 
seded, and  now  all  that  is  prohibited  is  the  holding  of  the  stock 
of  other  corporations  to  restrain  competition  or  to  create  a 
monopoly.  The  statute  as  it  now  stands  insures  to  corporations 
the  usiial  incidental  powers  to  hold  stock  of  other  corporations.* 

The  federal  decisions  declaring  certain  of  these  holding  cor- 
porations illegal  are  not  directed  against  the  laws  unda:  which 
they  were  formed,  but  against  the  purposes  of  the  corporations. 

Delaware  and  Maine  have  enacted  statutes  similar  to  the 
earlier  statute  of  New  Jersey,  giving  corporations  the  unlimited 
power  to  buy,  hold,  and  sell  stocks;  and  in  New  York  these 
privileges  may  be  enjoyed  if  so  provided  in  the  charter.  Under 
the  Maine  statute  it  has  been  held  that  a  corporation  organized 
imder  the  law  regulating  the  incorporation  of  general  business 
corporations,  could  not  acquire  stock  in  companies  organized 
to  do  insurance  business,  thus  doing  indirectly  what  it  could  not 
do  directly.!* 

§  524.    What  Holdings  Carry  Control 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  hold 
51%  of   the   outstanding   stock    of   a   corporation   in  order 

■  Stote  ▼.  Standard  Oil  Co..  49  Ol^o  St.  137  (xSga);  People  v.  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Co..  X2X  N.  Y.  58a  (1890). 

*  Gen.  Corp.  Law  of  New  Jersey,  ai  amended  (1920).  f  154. 
!•  Central  Life  Securities  Co.  ▼.  Smith,  236  Fed.  170  (19x0). 
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to  elect  a  majority  of  the  directors,  and  through  them  to  elect 
the  officers  and  control  the  corporation.  Where  all  the  stock 
is  held  in  a  few  hands,  as  in  a  close  corporation,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent, but  even  here  anyone  holding  or  controlling  half  the  stock 
can,  if  he  once  obtains  a  majority  of  the  board,  hold  his  control 
indefinitely.  A  majority  against  him  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
if  a  deadlock  should  arise  over  the  election  of  directors,  no  new 
directors  could  be  elected  without  his  consent,  and  his  directors, 
already  in  office,  would  hold  over  until  some  agreement  satis- 
factory to  him  was  reached. 

With  the  usual  corporation  with  scattered  holdings,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  than  half  the  stock  is  sufficient  to  control. 
In  an  action  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  purchase  of  46%  of  the  stock  of  a  competing 
railroad  was  ample  to  control  its  operations,  thereby  effecting  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade." 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  railroad  systems  in  the 
United  States  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  33  per  cent  of  the 
stock  which  has  voting  power  is  sufficient  to  control  any  important 
raflway,  always  excepting  instances  where  great  blocks  of  stock  are 
centralized  in  a  few  hands.  He  added  that  those  in  control  of  a 
property  could  always  count  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock- 
holders supporting  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  such  holders 
were  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to  engage  in  any  independent  movement 
of  their  own. 

In  the  case  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  33  per  cent  holdings 
are  neaily  always  sufficient  to  protect  an  existing  management 
That  18  the  basis  usually  followed  by  new  interests  in  attempting  to 
buy  up  properties,  and  with  the  trust  companies  especially  such 
holdings  have  almost  invariably  been  sufficient  to  force  recognition 
from  an  unwilling  management.  One  bank  president  of  this  city 
has  been  known  to  own  personally  40  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  his 
own  bank,  which  was  unusually  heavily  capitalized.  With  such 
holdings  and  those  of  his  friends,  the  present  owners  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  dislodged.  The  president  of  another  bank,  following  a 
different  method,  has  taken  care  to  see  that  its  stock  is  distributed 


u  United  Sutet  v.  Union  Pac  R.  R.  Co..  8a6  U.  8. 6x.  96  (x9u). 
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as  widely  as  possible,  so  that  today,  with  a  comparatively  small 
capitalization,  the  bank  is  owned  by  at  least  two  thousand  different 
stockholders,  who  could  hardly  be  combined  against  the  manage- 
ment." 

It  is  reported  that  when  the  control  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  passed  to  the  Bell  Telephone  interests,  ii 
was  effected  by  transfer  of  but  20%  of  the  outstanding  stock. 

§  535.    Its  Function  in  Industrial  Combination 

The  holding  corporation  has  occupied  a  position  of  great 
importance,  it  being  the  means  by  which  many  of  the  great 
industrial  combinations  were  effected  and  controlled.  Some- 
times these  corporations  were  confined  strictly  to  the  functicHi 
of  holding  companies,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  which  was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding 
sufficient  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  control  the  two 
corporations  and  combine  their  interests.  Usually,  however, 
such  a  corporaticHi  was  given,  in  addition,  ample  powers  to  carry 
on  directly  any  business  or  industry  in  the  line  of  the  proposed 
combination.  Then  it  could  operate  by  controlling  the  majority 
of  the  stock  of  its  component  corporations,  or  by  buying  up  the 
manufacturing  plants  engaged  in  the  particular  industry,  or  by 
initiating  new  industrial  operations  on  its  own  account,  or  by 
doing  all  of  these  things. 

As  already  suggested,  the  holding  corporation  itself  could 
be  controlled  by  the  ownership  of  but  50%  or  51%  of  its  stock, 
and  so  long  as  the  parties  in  control  hold  this  amoimt,  they 
could  part  with  any  additional  stock  without  interfering  with 
their  control  of  the  holding  corporation  and  through  it  of  the 
subsidiary  corporations.  This  device  made  it  possible  for  those 
who  were  on  the  inside  to  control  much  capital  with  a  compara- 
tively small  investment  on  their  own  part." 

u  Editorial  New  York  Etening  Post, 

"  See  X  Cook  on  Corp..  |  3x7;  Nqyes  on  Intercorporate  Relatiotts,  f  aSs  «<  Mff.;  Robothaa 
V.  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  64  N.  J.  Sq.  673  <I9Q3). 
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§  526.    Limitations  on  Use  of  Holding  Companies 

The  holding  corporation  is  the  instrument  by  which  most  of 
the  great  industrial  combinations  have  been  effected,  and  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  the  proper  legal  means  to  this  end. 
Most  of  these  great  industrial  combinations  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  as  well  have,  however,  come  to  grief  through  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

At  the  present  time  a  holding  company  organized  in  one  state 
may  control  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  other 
states."  It  is  within  the  power  of  any  state  objecting  to  this, 
to  pass  laws  to  prevent  foreign  holding  corporations  from  con- 
trolling corporations  formed  under  the  laws  of  such  states;  or 
the  courts  may  declare  such  control  illegal  and  therefore  impos- 
sible." With  a  view  to  simplifying  corporate  relations,  it  is 
probable  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  states  would  be  of 
advantage.  The  same  end  might  be  achieved  by  means  of  a 
statute  denying  the  right  to  vote  at  corporate  elections  to  all 
stock  except  that  owned  by  natural  persons  in  their  own  right. 
This  would  effectually  prevent  the  operation  of  the  holding  cor- 
poration. 

In  the  Northern  Securities  case,  the  United  States  courts  held 
the  attempt  to  prevent  competition  between  two  opposing 
interstate  railwa)rs  by  means  of  a  holding  corporation  illegal." 
In  the  famous  cases  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
use  of  holding  companies  as  a  means  of  controlling  competing 
companies  where  such  control  resulted  in  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  was  illegal.^ 

The  Clayton  Act  of  October  15,  1914,  makes  the  law  very 
spedfic  as  to  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
forbids  the  acquisition  by  one  corporation  of  the  whole  or  any 


M  Island  Heights,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Broola  ft  Brooks,  88  N.  T.  L.  613  (1916). 
»»  Centnd  L.  8.  Co.  v.  Smith.  236  Fed.  170.  176  (1916). 
M  See  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States.  193  U.  S.  19?  (1904)- 
"Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  aax  U.  S.  i  (19x1);  United  States  v.  American 
Tobacco  Co..  22 x  U.  S.  zo6  (1911). 
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part  of  the  stock  of  another  corporation,  'Srhere  the  effect  nmy 
be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  between  the  corporation 
whose  stock  is  so  acquired  and  the  corporation  making  the  ac- 
quisition, or  to  restrain  such  commerce  in  any  section  or  com- 
munity, or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of  commerce." 

It  may  be  said  that  at  this  time  any  arrangement  of  holding 
companies,  or  any  other  combination  of  corporations  to  prevent 
competition,  restrain  trade,  or  enhance  prices,  is  illegal  and  will 
be  dissolved  by  the  courts.  In  a  remarkable  case  in  New 
Jersey,"  minority  stockholders  sought  to  enjoin  the  directors  of 
the  Prudential  life  Insurance  Company  from  carrying  out  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  was  to  con- 
trol the  Prudential  Company,  and  the  Prudential  Company  in 
its  turn  was  to  control  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company.  Under  this 
plan,  at  the  next  ensuing  election  which  was  that  of  the  Trust 
Company,  the  Prudential  directors,  voting  a  majority  of  its 
stocky  would  have  put  themselves  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Trust  Company.  Then  when  the  time  came  for  the  Prudential 
election,  these  same  directors,  exercising  the  Trust  Company 
control,  would  in  like  manner  have  put  themselves  in  charge  of 
its  affairs,  and  thereafter  the  interlocking  board  thus  formed 
would  have  been  self-perpetuating,  and  the  enormous  assets  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  would  have  been  controUed  by  the 
board  in  perpetuity. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  counsel  for  the  directors 
asserted  that  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  the  following  plan 
would  be  entirely  legal: 

One  man  controls  a  company  of  $10,000,000  capitaL  He  may 
fomi  a  new  company  with  a  capital  of  $5,100,000  to  bold  a  majority 
of  the  stock.  He  may  then  sell  all  but  $2,600,000  of  the  stock  in 
company  No.  2  and  transfer  his  remaining  stock  to  a  new  company 
with  a  capital  of  $2,600,000.  He  may  then  sdl  to  company  No.  3 
aU  but  $1,400,000  and  transfer  that  to  a  new  company.  This 
process  may  go  on  until  the  power  of  the  whole  chain  of  coipora- 


»  Rotwtham  t.  Pradential  Inamaoe  Co^  64  N.  J.  Bq.  ^3  (X903)* 
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tions  is  vested  in  the  holder  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  stock  in  the 
ultimate  company,  and  the  same  chain  can  be  used  for  an  unlimited 
nimiber  of  companies. 

Vice-Chancellor  Stevenson,  before  whom  the  case  was  heard, 
apparently  did  not  sympathize  with  this  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  holding  companies  under  the  New  Jersey  law,  and  expressed 
his  views  with  some  emphasis.  The  court  also  granted  the 
injimction  asked  for,  thereby  indicating  that  the  mutiial  control 
of  each  other  by  two  corporations  is  not  under  existing  laws  a  legal 
possibility. 

In  any  case  of  abuse  of  power  by  means  of  a  holding  cor- 
poration, the  courts  would  undoubtedly  afford  relief.^* 

§  527.    Parent  Companies 

A  useful  variant  of  the  holding  company  is  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  the  exploitation  of  inventions.  A 
parent  corporation,  in  which  the  patent  rights  for  such  inventions 
are  vested,  is  formed  in  some  selected  state  where  the  power  to 
hold  the  stock  of  other  corporations  may  be  had.  Subordinate 
companies  are  then  formed  in  the  several  states  or  other  terri- 
torial districts,  and  to  these  companies  rights  in  the  invention 
are  assigned  for  their  respective  districts,  the  parent  company 
usually  reserving  or  acquiring  a  controlling  interest  in  each 
subordinate  company.  The  patent  rights  may  be  sold  to  the 
subcompanies  absolutely,  or  with  reservation  of  royalties,  or 
perhaps  a  mere  license  may  be  issued.  The  subordinate  com- 
pany then  operates  in  its  own  territory  as  an  independent  com- 
pany but  under  the  general  direction  of  the  parent  company,  this 
direction  becoming  immediate  and  absolute  in  case  of  necessity. 

Under  this  plan  the  parent  corporation  makes  certain  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  its  contracts  with  the  subordinate  companies, 
and  insures  the  harmonious  conduct  of  the  general  business.*® 

»»See  Farmers*  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  v.  N.  Y.,  etc.,  R.  Co..  150  N.  Y.  410  (1896);  Nile«  ▼. 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R,  Co.,  69  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  144  (1902);  contra,  WindmuUcr  v.  DistiUing  Co., 
xi4Ped.  491  (1902). 

**  For  ftirther  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Book  II.  |  48;  also  People  v.  Am.  Bell  Tde* 
phone  Co..  1x7  N.  Y.  241  (1889). 
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§  528,    Powers  of  a  Corporate  Stockholder 

Where  a  corporation  has  the  right  to  hold  the  stock  of  other 
corporations,  it  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  an  indi- 
vidual would  have.  Such  stock  is  personal  property  of  the 
corporation,  is  liable  to  taxation  as  such,  and  all  its  corporate 
rights  and  privileges  are  maintained  in  full  vigor.  It  participates 
to  the  full  in  any  dividends  declared  by  the  corporation  from 
which  it  issued,  and  is  entitled  to  full  representation  and  voting 
rights  at  any  stockholders'  meeting  of  that  corporation.  Such 
stock  would  be  voted,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  by  the 
trustee  or  official  in  whose  name  it  was  held,  or,  if  held  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation,  by  such  person  as  was  formally  desig- 
nated thereto  by  the  corporation.  Such  vote  would  be  cast 
under  the  general  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
holding  corporation,  but  unless  matters  of  much  importance 
were  to  be  considered,  no  detailed  instructions  would  be  given, 
all  this  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  person  who  represented 
the  corporation.  If  matters  of  much  importance  were  to  be 
considered,  the  representative  might  be  instructed  with  pre- 
cision as  to  his  position  and  his  vote. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII 

PROTECTION  OF  MINORITY  STOCKHOLDERS 

§  529.    General 

The  corporate  rights  of  minority  stockholders  are  at  the 
best  much  circumscribed,  and  those  that  do  exist  are  frequently 
disregarded  and  are  then  difficult  of  enforcement.  Not  infre- 
quently, actions  of  the  directors  infringing  minority  rights  are 
not  discovered  by  the  minority  until  too  late  for  prevention  or 
protective  action,  and  legal  redress  is  as  a  rule  slow,  costly, 
and  inadequate.  Such  protection  as  may  be  secured  to  the 
minority  in  the  organization  of  the  corporation  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  importance. 

When  the  parties  in  control  of  an  incorporation  are  willing 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  nunority  stockholders,  or  are 
compelled  thereto  by  the  conditions,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
minority  to  secure  efficient  protection  for  such  rights  as  are 
properly  theirs.  Unfortunately  the  interests  which  control  at 
the  time  a  corporation  is  organized  are  too  often  indifferent  or 
actually  inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  minority  stockholders,  and 
these  then  receive  no  consideration,  save  such  as  is  compelled 
by  statute  law  or  by  respect  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  investing 
public. 

§  530.    Rights  of  Minority  at  Common  Law 

Under  the  conmion  law — which  still  prevails  save  where 
and  as  superseded  or  modified  by  statute  law — the  rights  of 
minority  stockholders  were  not  extensive.  They  were  entitled 
to  be  present  and  participate  at  stockholders'  meetings.  They 
were  entitled  to  inspect  the  corporate  stock  books  during  the 
usual  hours  of  business  and  copy  the  names  therein  if  they  so 
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desired.  They  also  had  the  right  under  reasonable  conditions 
to  inspect  the  books  of  account.  Also  under  the  common  law 
a  few  important  matters,  such  as  amendment  of  the  charter 
and  the  sale  of  the  entire  corporate  assets,  required  authoriza- 
tion by  unanimous  vote  of  the  stockholders,  and  this  require- 
ment gave  the  minority  a  certain  veto  p>ower  in  such  matters. 
At  stockholders'  meetings  the  minority  might  assist  in  the  de- 
liberations, but  the  majority  had  absolute  power  to  adopt  by- 
laws and  to  elect  the  entire  b6ard  of  directors.  The  minority 
might  not  even  have  a  representative  present  at  board  meetings 
save  by  grace  of  the  majority.  . 

§  531.    Modem  Abridgments  of  Minority  Sights 

As  already  intimated,  minority  rights  under  the  common 
law  were,  at  the  best,  somewhat  slender.  At  common  law  the 
minority  had  the  right  at  reasonable  times  to  inspect  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  corporation.  This  right  has  been  so  narrowed 
down  by  latter-day  statutes  and  decisions  that  it  is  in  many 
states  negligible.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  customary  to  limit  this 
privilege  still  further  to  such  inspection  as  the  directors  may 
prescribe.  Even  the  stock  and  transfer  books  may  be  seen  only 
under  restrictions. 

As  to  books  of  accoimt,  this  change  of  custom  is  probably 
necessary.  If  it  were  otherwise,  business  competitors  might 
avail  themselves  of  the  formerly  easily  acquired  right  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  books  to  obtain  information  and  trade  secrets  to  the 
injury  of  the  corporation.!  Also,  with  the  many  stockholders 
and  the  complex  accoimts  of  modem  corporations,  the  right  if 
freely  exercised  would  interfere  with  the  regular  transaction  of 
business. 

While  this  is  true,  some  substitute  for  the  stockholders'  in- 
spection of  the  books  of  account  should  be  provided  that, 
without  injury  to  the  corporation,  would  give  to  the  stockholders 
proper  information  as  to  the  status  of  the  corporate  business. 


» In  re  De  Vengoechea,  86  N.  J.  L.  35  (1914). 
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To  deny  it  entirely  is  a  flagrant  and  unjustifiable  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  those  whose  property  is  at  stake. 

The  abridgment  of  the  stockholders'  right  to  inspect  the 
stock  and  transfer  books  is  to  be  viewed  with  distrust.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  proper  reason  for  concealing  from  a  stock- 
holder the  identity  of  his  fellow  stockholders.  The  right  to 
make  a  list  of  these  stockholders  is  properly  denied  him  if  such 
list  is  for  stock-selling  purposes,  for  sale  to  other  parties,  for 
general  circularization,  or  for  similar  purposes,  but  should  not 
be  refused  if  the  list  is  desired  for  proper  purposes. 

Again,  the  right  to  make  by-laws  was  f  ormerly  a  prerogative 
of  the  stockholders  alone,  and  these  by-laws  usually  imposed 
certain  proper  restraints  and  limitations  upon  the  directors. 
Now,  in  New  Jersey  and  a  few  other  states,  by  charter  pro- 
vision it  is  possible  and  not  uncommon  to  give  the  directors 
absolute  power  to  repeal  by-laws  passed  by  the  stockholders, 
and  to  substitute,  if  they  so  desire,  by-laws  of  their  own  of 
exactly  opposite  effect.  This  was  a  concession  to  the  needs  of 
the  "trusts"  with  their  centralization  of  power  and  their  entire 
subordination  of  the  individual  stockholder,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  innovations  upon  the  old  rules,  as  it 
virtually  releases  the  directors  from  all  necessity  for  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  stockholders,  and  leaves  in  their  hands 
the  imrestrained  management  of  the  corporate  affairs. 

It  will  be  imderstood  without  discussion  that  any  change  in 
the  law  acting  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  directors,  or  to 
remove  or  prevent  limitations  thereon,  distinctly  augments  the 
power  of  the  majority.  The  board  is  elected  by  the  majority, 
and  any  restraining  influences  that  exist  upon  the  power  of  this 
board  which  represents  the  majority  must  be  foimd  in  the 
charter,  by-laws,  and  statutes.  If,  then,  the  statutes  are  re- 
laxed, charter  limitations  omitted,  and  the  board  itself  given 
the  power  to  make  and  amend  by-laws,  the  power  of  the  board 
as  the  representative  of  the  majority  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  minority  interests  become  in  effect  a  negligible  quantity. 
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Also  the  charter  may  be  more  easfly  amended  than  formerly. 
In  New  Jersey  such  amendment  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders,  in  New  York  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote,  and  in  Delaware  by  a  bare  majority  in  interest. 
This  latter  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  relaxation  of  the  former 
rule,  and  apparently  permits  a  mere  majority  to  change  the 
entire  nature  of  the  corporate  business,  as  for  example,  to  divert 
capital  invested  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  publishing 
business  into  the  exploitation  of  a  mining  claim.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  material  change  in  the  charter  should  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances,  unless  by  the  practically  unanimous  vote  of 
all  concerned. 

In  consequence  of  these  tendencies  the  present  condition  of 
the  minority  stockholder,  unless  special  provision  is  made  for 
his  protection,  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  it  formerly  was 
under  the  common  law. 

§  532.    Measures  to  Protect  the  Minority 

The  legitimate  ends  sought  by  the  minority  are  honesty, 
efficiency,  and  reasonable  publicity  of  management — a  manage* 
ment  for  the  good  of  all  and  not  one  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  the  majority. 

The  means  that  may  be  employed  to  secure  these  ends  are 
of  two  general  classes,  the  one  consisting  of  such  arrangements, 
modifications,  or  restrictions  of  the  voting  power  as  to  secure 
to  the  minority  at  least  a  reasonable  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors;  the  other  consisting  of  provisions  in  charter 
or  by4aws  restraining  and  regulating  the  powers  of  the  board 
and  prescribing  safe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

The  first-mentioned  method  is  the  most  effectual  for  the 
protection  of  the  minority  interests.  The  usual  cases  of  oppres- 
sion or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  majority  occur  in  the  absence 
of  minority  representation  on  the  board.  If  the  minority  have 
one  or  more  directors  on  the  board,  the  majority  will  still,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  control,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb* 
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able  that  this  control  will  be  exercised  to  the  injury  of  minority 
interests.  If  any  such  attempts  are  made,  the  minority  stock- 
holders through  their  representatives  on  the  board  will  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  proposed  action,  may  enter  such  immediate 
protests  and  make  such  representations  as  they  see  fit,  and,  if 
such  prejudicial  action  is  persisted  in,  may  take  prompt  legal 
action  to  protect  their  interests. 

Without  this  board  representation,  charter  and  by-law  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  minority  are  apt  to  be  of  but 
little  eflfect.  With  board  action  free  from  supervision  and  with 
the  assistance  of  counsel  skilled  in  evasion  of  the  law,  such  un- 
supported provisions  may  be  easily  overcome  or  avoided.  With 
an  intelligent  minority  representation  on  the  board,  such  in- 
fringements of  minority  rights  would  not  usually  even  be 
contemplated. 

The  usual  measures  for  the  protection  of  minority  interests 
are  considered  in  the  following  sections  of  the  present  chapter. 

i  533.    Cumulative  Voting 

Cumulative  voting  is  one  of  the  most  eflFectual  means  of 
securing  minority  representation  on  the  board  of  directors.  So 
highly  are  the  results  of  this  system  esteemed  that  its  use  in  cor- 
porate elections  is  prescribed  by  constitutional  provisions  in 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  California,  and  a  number  of  other  states. 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  some  other  states  it  may  be 
used  if  so  provided  in  the  corporate  charter.  The  Constitution 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  outlines  the  system  with  much 
conciseness,  as  follows: 

In  all  elections  for  directors  or  managers  of  a  corporation,  each 
member  or  shareholder  may  cast  the  whole  nimiber  of  his  votes  for 
one  candidate  or  distribute  them  upon  two  or  more  candidates  as 
he  may  prefer. 

The  New  York  statutes  go  into  the  matter  more  fully: 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  of  any  stock  corporation  may 
provide  that  at  all  elections  of  directors  of  such  corporation  each 
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stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  shall  equal  the 
number  of  his  shares  of  stock  multiplied  by  the  number  of  directors 
to  be  elected,  and  that  he  may  cast  all  of  such  votes  for  a  single 
director  or  may  distribute  them  among  the  niunber  to  be  voted  for, 
or  any  two  or  more  of  them  as  he  may  see  fit,  which  right,  when 
exercised,  shall  be  termed  ctmiulative  voting.* 

Under  this  system  the  majority  control  and  manage  the 
corporation  absolutely,  but  the  minority  stockholders,  if  their 
holdings  are  at  all  material,  can  always  elect  one  or  more  direc- 
tors to  represent  them.  K  they  elect  capable  men,  there  is  but 
little  danger  that  the  minority  interests  will  suflfer. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  amiulative  voting,  the 
minority  must  be  organized  to  some  extent  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  election,  and  should  delegate  by  proxy  to  some  few 
trusted  representatives  the  casting  of  their  ballots. 

To  cast  these  aggregated  votes  to  the  best  advantage  some- 
times requires  nice  calculation.  For  instance,  in  a  corporation 
with  a  board  of  five  directors  and  loo  shares  of  voting  stock, 
each  share  will  have  the  right  to  cast  5  votes,  or  a  total  for  all 
the  voting  stock  of  500  votes.  In  such  case  any  person  or  per- 
sons controlling  17  shares  can  cast  85  votes,  and  if  this  total 
vote  is  cast  for  a  single  candidate  this  candidate  would  infallibly 
be  elected.  The  aggregate  of  the  other  votes  cast  would  be  415, 
but  no  matter  how  they  were  divided  among  the  other  candi- 
dates, the  candidate  with  85  votes  could  not  be  defeated.  K 
evenly  divided  among  the  five  aspirants  for  board  membership, 
each  would  receive  83  votes,  but  the  minority  candidate  with 
85  votes  would  have  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  and  would 
under  any  drcimistances  have  enough  votes  to  insure  his  elec- 
tion.   Some  preliminary  calculation  is  always  advisable. 

There  are  no  material  objections  to  the  system  of  cmnulative 
voting,  and  it  should  be  adopted  wherever  possible.  Its  in- 
creasing use  is  a  practical  testimonial  to  its  value.  It  must, 
however,  be  used  with  intelligence,  or  the  results  are  sometimes 


tG«ii.  Corp-  Law.  N.  Y.,  i  34. 
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surprising.  On  occasion  an  unsuspecting  majority  have  so  scat- 
tered their  votes  that  a  compact,  well-handled  minority  have 
actually  gained  control  of  the  board.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  threw  themselves  into  a  minority  by  scattering.  For 
instance,  in  the  example  given  above,  if  the  minority,  instead 
of  controlling  but  17  shares,  controlled  45  shares  of  stock,  they 
would  be  able  to  cast  225  votes  as  against  275  votes  cast  by  the 
majority.  The  minority  might  then  very  safely  divide  their 
votes  among  three  candidates,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  elect  at  least  two  directors  and  might  elect  the  third. 
The  majority  would  have  votes  enough  to  elect  three  directors, 
but  if  they  thoughtlessly  scattered  those  votes  among  foiu*  or 
five  candidates,  the  three  minority  candidates,  with  over  70 
votes  each,  would  be  elected  and  would  control  the  board. 
Such  an  election,  though  somewhat  unexpected  in  its  results,  is 
legal  and  would  be  upheld  wherever  cumulative  voting  is  prop- 
erty employed.' 

§  534.    Classification  of  Stock 

Where  definite  divisions  of  interest  exist  among  the  stock- 
holders, or  intending  stockholders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cor- 
porate organization,  classification  of  stock,  where  allowable, 
may  be  employed  with  entire  confidence  that  each  class  will 
receive  due  representation  on  the  board.  Such  classification  is 
permitted  in  most  states,  and  should  be  secured  by  charter  pro- 
vision where  possible;  elsewhere  by  by-laws  adopted  before 
stock  is  issued.  By-laws  of  this  nature,  so  adopted,  become  in 
effect  a  contract  with  those  purchasing  stock  and  hence  are  not 
susceptible  of  repeal  save  by  consent  of  all  interests.^ 

Under  such  an  arrangement  stock  may  be  divided  into  any 

classes  desired,  equal  or  unequal  in  amount.    To  each  of  these 

classes  may  be  assigned  one  or  more  directors,  and  so  long  as 

the  corporate  organization  exists  unchanged,  each  of  these 

» See  I  237. 

« Kent  V.  Ouickailver  Mining  Co..  7S  N.  Y.  150,  178  (1879);  Loewentbal  v.  Rubber  Ree. 
Co..  sa  N.  J.  Eq.  440  (1894). 
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classes  will  elect  its  own  directors  to  the  board.    This  arrange- 
ment is  very  eflfective.* 

§  535-    Voting  Trusts 

The  general  subject  of  voting  trusts  has  already  been  con- 
sidered.* It  is  referred  to  here  only  as  a  method  of  protecting 
minority  rights  where  these  interests  are  in  a  position  to  demand 
such  protection  before  entering  the  corporation.  This  may 
occur  where  stock  in  a  corporation  is  offered  for  property,  or 
where  a  partnership  is  to  be  incorporated  with  some  of  the 
partners  holding  comparatively  small  interests. 

In  such  event  the  proposed  investment  or  arrangement  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned,  even  though  it  places 
them  in  a  hopeless  minority,  if  they  can  be  assured  of  represen- 
tation on  the  board,  or  that  an  acceptable  management  will  be 
elected  and  retained  for  at  least  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
In  any  such  case  the  desired  end  may  be  effectually  secured  by 
means  of  the  voting  trust. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  a  mere  agreement 
between  parties  holding  stock,  that  such  stock  shall  be  voted 
for  certain  persons  or  in  a  prescribed  manner,  will  not  be  enforced 
by  the  courts  even  though  this  agreement  be  embodied  in  a 
formal  contract.  Under  some  circumstances  damages  might  be 
obtained  for  breach  of  such  a  contract,  but  the  contract  itself 
could  not  be  enforced  and  damages  would  usually  be  very 
difficult  to  prove.' 

§  536.    Special  Arrangements 

Many  other  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  minority 
or  of  particular  interests  are  possible,  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  statutory  provisions  of  the  state  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  decisions  of  its  courts. 


*  See  I  aax;  also  I  547.  which  explains  how  the  pUa  may  be  used  when  a  partnership  is 
incorporated. 

•  Sec  Oh.  LVI.  "Voting  Trusts." 

» Ga^e  V.  Pishcr,  5  N.  D.  297  (i89S). 
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In  those  states  where  special  provisions  may  be  inserted  in 
the  chaxter,  it  is  entirely  possible,  in  the  absence  of  express 
constitutional  and  statutory  prohibitions,  to  decrease  the  pro- 
portionate vote  of  the  stockholder  as  his  holding  increases,  or  to 
deny  the  voting  right  absdutely  after  a  certain  maximum  vote 
has  been  reached.  For  instance,  it  may  be  provided  that  each 
stockholder  shall  cast  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  held  by 
him  up  to  a  total  of  10  shares;  that  on  stock  in  excess  of  this 
amount  up  to  100  shares,  he  shall  have  one  votis  for  each  5 
shares;  that  on  all  stock  in  excess  of  100  shares  he  shall  have 
one  vote  for  each  10  shares.  This  is  the  voting  provision  of  the 
English  Companies  Act  which  has  some  merits.  Any  other 
apportionment  of  the  voting  power  may  be  made,  or  it  may  be 
provided  that  after  some  maximum  vote  has  been  reached,  as 
for  instance  10  votes  for  10  shares  held,  no  further  vote  shall 
be  cast  by  such  stockholder  no  matter  what  his  holding. 

It  is  also  possible  to  place  the  niunber  of  votes  necessary  to 
elect  a  director  so  high  that  under  any  ordinary  circumstances 
directors  cannot  be  elected  save  by  agreement.  For  instance,  if 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  were  neces- 
sary to  elect,  it  would  be  but  seldom  that  the  majority  could 
elect  without  minority  assistance.  Then  they  must  either  allow 
the  management  to  remain  without  change,  as  will  be  the  case 
if  there  is  no  election,  or  unite  with  the  minority  to  elect.  If 
this  were  necessary  they  would  hardly  propose  anyone  objec- 
tionable to  the  minority  element.  This  plan  presupposes  an 
existing  management  acceptable  to  all  the  stockholders. 

§  537*    Annual  Audits 

In  the  larger  corporations  the  auditing  of  the  books  of 
account  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the  corporate  operations 
and,  if  properly  conducted,  may  be  made  to  eliminate  any  neces- 
sity for  the  inspection  of  such  books  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
stockholders.  Such  auditing  may  be  annual,  quarterly,  or  held 
at  irregular  intervals,  and,  if  made  by  proper  parties,  serves 
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both  as  a  check  on  the  management  and  a  verification  of  their 
accounts.  The  results  of  these  audits  give  the  stockholders  the 
general  information  in  regard  to  the  business  that  they  have  a 
right  to  demand,  and,  as  intimated,  thereby  remove  the  necessity 
for  examination  of  the  accounts  by  these  latter.  It  is,  of  course, 
imperative  that  the  professional  accountants  employed  as  audi- 
tors be  absolutely  reliable  and  thoroughly  qualified  for  their 
work. 

§  538.    Charter  Limitatioiis 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  some  other  states,  limitations 
on  the  power  of  the  majority  may  be  inserted  in  the  charter. 
At  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  the  minority  are  not  infre- 
quently in  a  position  to  demand  the  inclusion  of  such  limitations 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  participation  in  the  corpora- 
tion. Even  if  otherwise,  an  era  of  good  feeling  generally  exists 
at  this  stage  of  the  enterprise,  and  reasonable  concessions  may 
then  be  obtained  which  later  would  not  be  possible.  The 
minority  have  a  right  to  ask  safeguards  as  a  condition  of  their 
investing. 

An  instance  is  afforded  by  the  charter  of  one  of  the  prominent 
industrial  trusts  in  which  the  following  provision  is  foimd:  "It 
is  hereby  provided  that  it  shall  require  a  majority  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  to  amend  the 
charter,  to  amend  the  by-laws,  or  to  elect  directors  in  this 
company." 

Such  a  provision  is  directly  in  the  interests  of  the  minority. 
In  this  case  it  may  have  been  conceded  voluntarily,  but  prob- 
ably its  adoption  was  demanded  by  some  of  the  smaller  but 
necessary  component  corporations  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  entrance  into  the  combination.  Under  such  a  provision 
no  changes  could  be  made  in  charter,  by-laws,  or  the  board  of 
directors  against  the  wishes  of  a  minority  controlling  26% 
of  the  voting  stock.  Under  such  circumstances  a  minority 
judiciously  handled  could  always  protect  its  interests.    This 
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arrangement  cannot  be  had  in  New  York  as  the  statute  specifies 
that  directors  shall  be  elected  ^'by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  at 
such  election." 

As  damage  to  minority  interests  or  the  wrecking  of  cor- 
porations is  almost  invariably  caused  by  improvident  contracts, 
unwarrantable  salaries,  or  excessive  indebtedness,  charter  limi- 
tations upon  the  power  of  the  board  in  these  directions  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Some  flexibility  is  usually  given  to  these 
restrictions  by  provision  that  their  limits  may  be  exceeded  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  or  by  a  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock,  or  by  some  similar 
provision. 

Where  these  limitations  exist,  it  is  important  that  some  such 
flexibility  be  provided,  as  otherwise  the  interests  of  the  corpora- 
tion might  on  occasion  suffer  severely.  The  limits  of  charter 
provisions  cannot  be  legally  exceeded  by  the  corporation,  either 
by  action  of  the  directors  or  stockholders,  except  as  specifically 
allowed  by  the  charter  itself,  and  business  opportunities  of 
obvious  advantage  to  the  corporation  might  be  lost  for  lack  of 
the  power  to  meet  their  terms  or  conditions. 

It  is  also  possible  to  provide  in  the  charter  that  the  minority 
may  have  reasonable  access  to  the  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation,  and  any  other  desired  privileges  not  in  conflict 
with  the  statutes  may  be  so  secured.^ 

§  539*    Legal  Remedies 

Prevention  of  wrong  is  better  than  any  remedy,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  rights  and  the  remedies  that  the  law  gives  for  in- 
fringement of  their  rights  is  sometimes  of  much  advantage  to 
minority  stockholders.  The  usual  methods  of  wronging  minority 
stockholders,  such  as  paying  inordinate  salaries,  withholding 
dividends,  selling  or  leasing  corporate  property  below  its  worth, 
running  the  corporation  into  debts  which  it  cannot  meet,  and 
similar  fraudulent  and  expressive  transactions,  are  all  illegal 


•  See  Ch.  XXVI,  "Charter  —Special  Proviaioiis.'* 
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and  tortuous.  For  all  of  these  wrongs  the  taw  will  give  redress 
if  those  who  suffer  will  seek  it. 

When  salaries  are  wrongfully  increased  the  courts  will  com- 
pel restitution,  and  in  such  case  the  whole  of  the  inordinate 
salary  must  be  returned,  not  merely  the  excess.  Directors  are 
trustees  and  cannot  use  their  power  as  such  to  enrich  them- 
selves. Neither  can  this  just  rule  be  evaded  by  each  director's 
not  voting  on  his  own  salary  but  letting  it  be  fixed  by  his  brother 
directors.^  Directors,  like  promoters,  will  be  compelled  to  ac- 
count for  any  secret  profit  which  they  may  make  in  any  trans- 
action in  which  the  corporation  is  interested.i<^ 

The  directors  control  the  declaration  of  dividends.  "When 
a  corporation  has  a  surplus,  whether  a  dividend  shall  be  made, 
and  if  made,  how  much  it  shall  be,  and  when  and  where  it  shall 
be  payable,  rest  in  the  fair  and  honest  discretion  of  the  directors 
uncontrollable  by  the  courts.''"  But  if  this  discretion  is  not 
honest  and  fair,  and  dividends  are  withheld  to  discourage  minor- 
ity stockholders  and  induce  them  to  sell  their  stock  at  low 
prices,  the  courts  will  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  minority." 

In  a  New  York  case  the  court  said: 

This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  a  majority  of  stockholders  have 
entered  into  a  combination  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  corporation 
for  their  own  benefit  and  in  fraud  of  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
Such  a  combination  will  always  be  rebuked  by  a  court  of 
equity.  .  .  . 

Directors  of  a  corporation  have  no  right  to  vote  salaries  to  one 
another  as  mere  incidents  of  their  office,  as  was  done  here." 

Another  device  for  robbing  minority  stockholders  is  to  make 
improvident  contracts,  usually  with  some  other  organization 
with  which  the  offending  directors  are  connected.    Many  such 


•  Davids  v.  Davids,  13s  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.J  ao6  (igop);  Jacobaon  v.  Brooklyn  Lumber  Co.. 
184  N.  Y.  xsa  (X906);  Luthy  v.  Ream.  270  fll.  170  (ipxs). 

M  BiUingt  V.  Shaw,  209  N.  Y.  26s  (1913).  „     ^  ,  „-  x 

It  Williama  v.  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co..  93  N.  Y.  162,  191  (if83).    ^       _  «   t>   1- 

»  Hisoock  V.  Lacey,  9  MUc.  Kep.  (N.  Y.)  578  (i8S>4);  Belfast,  etc..  Co..  v.  R.  R.  Co..  77. 

*■  »*fitchett'v.  Murphy,  46  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  i8x   (X899);  Bixler  v.  Summerfield,  X9S 

HI.  X47  (1902). 
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cases  have  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  courts."     In 
such  a  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said: 

All  arrangements  by  directors  of  a  railroad  company,  to  secure 
an  undue  advantage  to  themselves  at  its  expense,  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  company  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  original  one,  with  an  under- 
standing that  they,  or  some  of  them,  shall  take  stock  in  it,  and,  that 
valuable  contracts  shaU  be  given  to  it,  in  the  profits  of  which,  they 
as  stockholders  in  the  new  company,  are  to  share,  are  so  many 
unlawful  devices  to  enrich  themselves  to  the  detriment  of  the  stock- 
holders and  creditors  of  the  origihal  company,  and  will  be  con- 
demned whenever  properly  brought  before  the  courts  for 
consideration." 

Such  transactions  being  fraudulent  cannot  be  authorized  or 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders." 

When  the  corporation  is  wrecked  by  pxirposely  running  it 
into  debt,  necessitating  a  receivership  and  subsequent  reorgan- 
ization, out  of  which  the  wreckers  in  some  form  profit,  it  is 
usually  difficult  to  prove  the  wrongdoing.  Bad  management  in 
good  faith  is  so  common  that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  and 
show  in  any  particular  case  that  the  mismanagement  was 
intentional. 

Where  the  directors  do  not  use  ordinary  care  and  diligence 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  are  liable  for  the  damage 
caused  by  their  negligence.i^  In  practice,  however,  it  may  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  such  negligence  as  will  entitle  the  com- 
plaining stockholders  to  damages.  In  one  notable  case  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  evidently  allowed  its  S)rmpathies 
to  warp  its  judgment." 

The  minority  stockholders  may  also,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, obtain  redress  against  the  majority  stockholders.  As  the 
directors  are  the  managers  of  the  corporate  business,  they  are 


"  Sage  V.  Culver.  147  N.  Y.  241  (189s);  Schwab  v.  Potter  Co.,  194  N.  Y.  409  (1909). 

»  Warden  v.  The  Railroad  Co.,  103  U.  S.  651  (18S0). 

t*  Dana  v.  Morgan,  2x9  Fed.  313  (1914):  Pollits  v.  Wabash  R.  R.  Co..  307  N.  Y.  113,  z:t7 


(X9xa). 

>'  3  Cook  on  Corp.,  |  703.  and  cases  cited;  Chick  v.  Puller,  1x4  Fed.  2a  (1902). 
»Brigg8v.  Spauldixig,  141  U.  S.  132  (1891). 
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usually  the  persons  responsible  for  the  infringement  of  the 
minority  stockholders'  rights.  However,  it  is  not  infrequently 
the  case  that  another  corporation  or  group  of  men  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  corporation  and  proceed  to  employ  it  to  further  their 
own  interests.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  held  that  those  who 
control  the  majority  of  the  stock  occupy  a  fiduciary  relation 
towards  the  minority,  and  that  acts  in  their  own  interest  to  the 
detriment  of  the  minority  stockholders  are  wrongs  for  which 
the  court  will  give  relief. i» 

The  practical  difl&culty  is  that  the  archaic  and  clumsy  pro- 
cedure of  our  courts  makes  litigation  so  slow  and  so  expensive 
that  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot  afford,  in  most  cases,  to  seek 
the  redress  to  which  he  is  entitled.  By  the  theory  of  the  law 
he  may  right  his  wrong,  but  in  practice  the  cost  and  delay  of 
litigation  make  it  impossible. 


I*  Boyd  V.  N.  Y.  ft  H.  R.  Co..  320  Fed.  174  'i9Z5):  Hyams  v.  Calumet  ft  Hecla  Mining 
Co..  221  Fed.  529  (19x5):  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Frank,  aa6  Fed.  906  (19x5);  McManus  v. 
Durant,  168  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  643  (19x5). 
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CHAPTER  LIX 
INCORPORATING  A  PARTNERSfflP' 

i  540.    General 

The  incorporation  of  a  partnership  involves  problems  diflfer- 
ing  from  those  of  the  incorporation  of  a  new  enterprise.  These 
problems  vary  with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular partnership. 

If  the  partners  are  willing  to  adopt  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  corporate  arrangements;  if  they  will  capitalize  at  the 
actual  values;  issue  all  the  capital  stock  in  payment  for  the 
values  transferred  to  the  corporation;  allot  this  full-paid  stock 
to  the  various  partners  in  the  proportion  of  their  partnership 
interests^  and  thereafter  let  matters  take  their  natural  corporate 
course,  the  duties  of  the  incorporating  coimsel  are  not  onerous. 
Usually,  however,  the  parties  to  such  an  incorporation  are  not 
willing  to  commit  themselves  so  irrevocably  to  the  operations  of 
the  unmodified  corporate  S3rstem.  They  are  accustomed  to 
the  conditions  of  the  partnership,  and  they  wish  these  approxi- 
mated as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  new  regime. 

Possibly  all  the  partners,  without  regard  to  investment,  may 
be  participating  equally  in  the  management;  or  one  partner, 
with  a  relatively  small  investment,  may  be  the  leading  spirit 
and  practically  in  control;  or  a  silent  partner,  taking  no  active 
part  in  the  management,  may  have  a  preponderant  investment. 
In  any  of  these  cases,  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  corporate 
system  would  work  a  radical  change,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  partners  would  agree  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  perhaps  they  have  achieved  success.  On 
the  contrary,  they  usually  desire  to  continue  the  existing  condi-. 


» See  alao  Book  III,  Ch.  XVII.  "Incorporation  of  a  Partnenhip." 
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tioDS.  This  may  be  done  with  much  precision^  for  nowhere  does 
the  flexibility  of  the  corporate  system  appear  to  better  advantage 
than  in  its  ready  adjustment  to  the  varying  needs  of  partnership 
incorporations. 

§  541.    Name 

The  partnershq>  name  should  in  itself  represent  a  consider- 
able trade  value  that  would  be  lost  if  it  were  dropped  on  incor- 
poration.  To  avoid  this,  the  name  of  the  partnership  is  usuaDy 
adopted,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  the  name  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. In  those  states  where  it  is  pennissible,  the  partnersfaq> 
name  is  not  infrequently  taken  without  modification  as  the 
ONrporate  designation.  This  practice  is,  however,  open  to 
objection,  as  there  is  then  nothing  in  the  corporate  name  to 
indicate  that  the  concern  is  a  corporation,  and  parties  doii^ 
business  with  it  might,  unless  informed  of  its  corporate  nature, 
be  able  to  hold  the  stockholders  as  partners. 

Sudi  a  possibility  largely  eliminates  the  most  advantagrcwis 
sin^  feature  of  incorporaticxi — its  limited  liability — and  to 
retain  this  feature,  while  still  preserving  the  actual  form  oi  the 
partnership  name,  the  word  "Incorporated"  or  the  abbreviation 
'^Inc^'  is  frequently  added.  This  usually  appears  in  small 
letters  after  the  name,  sometimes  in  parentheses,  and  effectually 
prevents  any  danger  of  partnasfaq>  lialnlity. 

In  some  states  the  word  "Conqpany^'  must  form  part  of  every 
corporate  name,  and  in  these  slates  the  usual  practice  when  a 
partnership  is  inccMporated  is  to  adopt  the  paatnershq>  name 
with  the  prescribed  word  fdlowing— ^"^nith  &  Jones"  becoming 
on  incorporation  ''Smith  &  Jones  Company."  This  pcactice 
is  very  oomnKm  m  all  the  states,  whether  required  by  law  or 
otherwise,  and  is  generally  preferable  to  the  use  ci  the  unmodi- 
fied firm  name,  or  its  use  in  cmmection  with  the  word  '^Incor- 
porated." In  New  York  and  a  lew  other  states,  the  word 
''Incorporated,"  its  abbrcviatkm  "Inc.,"  or  other  words  indicat- 
ing incorporation  must  be  used  in  the  name  to  distingui^  dearly 
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the  corporation  from  an  individual  or  partnership  business,  and 
the  word  "Company"  cannot  be  used. 

Another  common  modification  of  the  firm  name  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  hyphen  for  the  connecting  word  and  add  "Company" — 
"Smith  &  Jones"  then  becoming  the  "Smith- Jones  Company." 
In  most  of  the  states  the  prefix  "The"  either  may  or  may  not 
be  made  part  of  the  corporate  name,  though  in  a  few  states  its 
use  is  obKgatory.  Owing  to  the  additional  length  given  the 
corporate  name  by  its  use,  and  its  exceeding  awkwardness  in 
certain  legal  constructions,  the  word  "The"  is  better  omitted 
unless  there  are  special  reasons  for  its  retention. 

§  542.    Capitalization 

If  after  incorporation  the  partnership  business  is  to  go  on 
under  the  corporate  form  with  only  the  former  partners  inter- 
estedy  no  stock  being  sold  to  outsiders,  the  simplest  and  possibly 
most  satisfactory  basis  of  capitalization  is  the  actual  value  of 
the  assets  turned  into  the  new  corporation,  without  allowance 
for  good-will,  trade-name,  or  any  other  intangible  assets.  Then, 
on  incorporation  each  partner  will  participate  in  the  stock  by 
which  this  capitalization  is  represented,  dollar  for  dollar,  to 
the  amount  of  his  existing  partnership  investment. 

Under  this  plan  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  is 
kept  at  a  comparatively  low  figure,  taxation  is  to  some  extent 
avoided,  while  the  respective  proportionate  interests  of  the 
different  partners  are  accurately  preserved.  As  will  be  readily 
seen,  no  very  exact  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  business  is  nec- 
essary under  this  arrangement.  The  capital  stock  merely  serves 
as  a  convenient  method  of  adjusting  the  proportionate  interests 
of  the  partners,  and,  no  matter  what  its  amount,  these  interests 
are  still  represented  in  proper  proportion. 

If,  however,  new  members  are  to  be  taken  into  the  incor- 
porated business,  or  any  of  the  partners  expect  to  sell  stock,  or 
it  is  anticipated  that  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  stock  will 
change  hands,  the  proper  valuation  and  capitalization  of  the 
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business  become  matters  of  great  importance.  Then  the  value 
of  the  good-will  should  be  added  to  the  property  values;  also 
any  other  intangible  assets,  such  as  trade-names,  trade-marks,, 
and  copyrights,  should  be  included  at  a  fair  figure.  All  of  these 
are  valuable  assets  and  are  legitimately  represented  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  business.  Contemplated  profits  are  not  a 
proper  basis  for  capitalization  ;>  but  a  valuation  of  a  plant 
based  upon  the  earnings  for  the  previous  year,  capitalized  at  6% 
interest,  has  been  held  proper .» 

Any  desired  property  may,  of  course,  be  reserved  to  the 
partnership.  If  the  partners  wish  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
cash  on  hand,  or  certain  portions  of  the  firm  realty  or  other 
property,  or  think  certain  accoimts  better  in  their  own  hands, 
the  whole  matter  is  in  their  discretion.  They  may  retain  what 
they  will  and  transfer  what  they  will. 

The  form  of  capitalization  is  also  a  matter  of  conditions  and 
discretion.  It  may  be  all  common  stock,  or  preferred  stock 
and  bonds  may  be  added.  The  matter  rests  entirely  with 
the  partners.  If  it  is  decided  to  issue  bonds,  the  stock  capi- 
talization will  naturally  be  reduced  by  just  that  amount.  If 
preferred  stock  is  issued,  the  common  stock  will  be  reduced 
by  that  amoimt,  but  the  total  capitalization  will  remain 
the  same. 

In  the  incorporation  of  a  partnership,  no-par-value  stock 
may  at  times  be  used  to  great  advantage.  Thus  preferred  stock 
may  be  used  to  give  the  actual  investors  of  capital  proper  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  their  money,  and  no-par-value  stock  be 
used  to  represent  their  contingent  interest,  or  to  represent  their 
equal  or  proportionate  interest  in  profits.  Other  methods  of 
using  this  modem  device  will  suggest  themselves.* 

If  additional  capital  is  needed  for  the  business  of  the  new 
corporation  and  stock  must  be  sold  to  secure  it,  the  amount  of 
capitalization  determined  by  the  total  value  of  the  partnership 

<  See  V.  Heppenhrimrr.  69  N.  J.  Eq.  36  (1905). 

•  Railway  Review  v.  G.  D.  ft  M.  Tool  Co..  84  N.  J-  Eq.  321  (19x4)- 

« See  Chs.  XIV.  XV.  and  XVI.  treating  of  no-par-value  stock  and  its  uae. 
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assets — ^including  good-will — ^would  naturally  be  increased  by 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  sold. 

§  543*    Incorporation  and  the  Income  Tax 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully  what  effect  incorporation 
is  likely  to  have  on  the  taxes  to  be  paid  the  federal  government. 
The  excess  profits  tax  in  former  years  at  times  penalized  the 
corporate  form,  and  in  its  amended  form  still  discriminates  be- 
tween partnerships  and  corporations.  Of  the  excess  profits  tax 
and  its  effects  in  this  direction,  David  F.  Houston,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  says: 

Thb  tax  attaches  to  business  transacted  only  on  the  one  fomi 
of  organization — ^the  corporate  form.  It  applies  only  to  corpora- 
tions and  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  law  exempts  corporate 
incomes  eqiial  to  S  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital  plus  $3|Ooo. 
The  net  income  above  these  deductions  and  not  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  invested  capital  is  taxed  20  per  cent  and  the  net  income 
over  and  above  this  is  taxed  40  per  cent.  Such  is  the  excess 
profits  tax.  The  corporation  also  pays  a  normal  income  tax  of 
10  per  cent  and  its  stockholders  pay  supertaxes  on  its  distributed 
profits.  Businesses  not  conducted  on  corporate  form,  but  com- 
petitive in  many  cases  with  corporations,  such  as  sole  proprietors 
and  partnerships,  which  are  more  numerous  than  corporations,  do 
not  pay  the  excess  profits  tax.  They  pay  the  normal  income 
taxes  and  surtaxes  on  their  entire  profits,  whether  distributed  or 
undistributed.  The  excess  profits  tax  was  intended  to  be  an 
equivalent  for  the  surtax  levied  upon  the  undistributed  or  re- 
invested profits  of  sole  proprietors  and  partnerships.  But  in  reality 
it  does  not  work  out  this  way.  It  has  proved  to  be  inequitable  as 
between  corporations  and  other  forms  of  business. 

In  1 918  members  of  a  wdl-known  partnership  paid  nearly 
$1,135,000  more  in  taxes  than  they  would  have  paid  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  all  their  competitors  were  corporations. 

As  a  rule,  however,  corporations  pay  a  heavier  tax.  In  191 7  a 
partner  in  a  small  business  entered  the  government  service,  and  for 
convenience,  the  business  was  incorporated.  It  paid  nearly  /^}4 
times  as  much  on  its  earnings  in  1918  as  it  would  have  paid  if  it 
had  not  been  incorporated.  This  tax  also  works  inequitably  as 
among  corporations.    A  conservativdy  managed  corporation  is 
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penalized.  If,  however,  it  is  generously  capitalized,  its  exemption 
based  on  the  8  per  cent  of  its  capital  will  be  large  and  it  may  escape 
with  little  or  no  excess  profits. 

The  tax  is  complex  and  difficult  of  administration.  In  any 
particular  case,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  incorporate  without 
taking  expert  advice  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  taxations  of  the 
proposed  capitalization. « 

§  544.    Exchange  of  Property  for  Stock 

The  value  of  the  partnership  business  and  property  having 
been  determined,  and  the  capitalization  of  the  corporation  fixed 
at  this  total  value,  the  business  as  a  going  concern  will  be  offered 
to  the  new  corporation  in  exchange  and  full  pa3mient  for  all  its 
capital  stock.  This  offer  should  be  by  formal  written  proposi- 
tion, usually  signed  by  one  of  the  partners  with  the  firm  name, 
but  sometimes  signed  by  all  the  partners. 

This  proposition  is  usually  accepted  without  demiu:,  the  new 
corporation  authorizing  the  issue  of  its  capital  stock  in  payment 
for  the  property.  The  capital  stock  will  then  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and  the  partner- 
ship business  and  property  as  tendered  will  be  transferred  to  the 
corporation,  usually  by  formal  bill  of  sale,  though  sometimes  by 
mere  delivery  of  possession.  The  partnership  books  of  account 
will  be  closed  by  proper  entries  showing  the  transfer  to  the 
corporation,  and  proper  corporate  books  will  be  opened.  This 
completes  the  transaction  as  between  the  partnership  and  the 
corporation. 

The  corporation  then  owns  the  business  as  transferred  to  it, 
but  the  partnership  still  exists  with  the  stock  as  its  sole  asset, 
unless  some  of  the  partnership  property  has  been  reserved  from 
the  sale  to  the  corporation.  The  distribution  of  this  stock  among 
the  partners  in  accordance  with  previous  agreements,  or  usually 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  firm  interests,  completes  the 

•  To  appreciate  the  intricacy  of  the  problem,  the  reader  should  study  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  Admimutr^tion  for  October,  ipai.  by  H.  H.  Baily  •£  the  Uoivanlty  of  Uliaois. 
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usefulness  of  the  partnership.  It  may  then  be  continued  in  a 
quiescent  condition,  be  dissolved  by  formal  agreement,  or 
merely  be  allowed  to  lapse.  If  no  partnership  property  was 
reserved  and  the  stock  received  by  the  j5rm  is  distributed,  and 
there  are  no  special  reasons  for  its  continuation,  dissolution  by 
formal  agreement  is  the  better  practice,  avoiding  any  possibility 
of  subsequent  entanglements  or  liabilities.  If  it  is  desired  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  future  liability  under  the  old  firm,  formal 
notice  should  be  given,  by  mail  or  publication,  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  business  and  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

§  545*    Stock  Adjustments 

In  an  ordinary  partnership,  when  the  investments  are  equal 
or  nearly  so,  the  stock  received  in  exchange  for  the  partnership 
property  is  usually  all  common  stock,  with  or  without  par  value, 
and  is  distributed  among  the  partners  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  investments  in  the  old  partnership.  If,  however, 
special  conditions  are  to  be  met,  this  arrangement  may  be  varied 
almost  indefinitely. 

At  times  preferred  stock  is  desired  by  the  partners  to  repre- 
sent a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  property  transferred  by  them  to 
the  corporation.  Such  stock  has  the  advantage  of  its  fixed 
preferential  dividend  that  must  be  paid  if  any  profits  are  made, 
and,  so  far  as  permitted  by  the  state  laws,  it  may  be  given  any 
other  powers  or  privileges  deemed  necessary. 

At  other  times  the  partners  will  perhaps  prefer  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  payment  for  property  transferred  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  form  of  bonds.  Corporate  taxation  is  usually  thereby 
av6ided,  though  personal  taxation  may  be  proportionately 
increased.  Beyond  this,  bonds  are  a  safe  and  very  convenient 
form  of  corporate  security  to  hold  if  the  incorporated  business  is, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  going  into  new  hands. 

By  the  use  of  common  stock,  with  or  without  par  value, 
preferred  stock  of  varjdng  powers  and  privileges,  and  bonds, 
almost  any  requirements  of  a  partnership  to  be  incorporated 
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may  be  satisfactorily  met.  For  instance,  a  silent  partner's 
interest  might  be  properly  provided  for  by  a  preferred  stock, 
drawing  a  preferential  dividend  equal  to  the  rate  of  interest 
theretofore  paid  upon  this  partner's  investment,  or  participating 
otherwise  in  profits  to  the  same  extent  as  the  investment  did 
before.  This  preferred  stock  might  be  allowed  to  vote,  or  if  it 
were  not  desirable  that  the  silent  partner  should  participate  in 
the  management,  the  voting  right  might  be  denied,  or  his  entire 
interest  might  be  provided  for  by  an  issue  of  bonds  which  would 
draw  a  fixed  interest  without  regard  to  profits,  but  could  not  vote. 
Or  if  one  partner's  investment  were  much  larger  than  that 
of  other  partners',  but  equality  in  management  were  desired  in 
the  new  corporation,  the  excess  interest  of  the  one  partner  might 
be  provided  for  by  non- voting  preferred  stock,  by  a  bond  issue, 
or  perhaps  by  an  issue  of  common  stock  without  the  voting 
right.  In  the  latter  case  such  partner  would  participate  in  all 
profits  on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  of  stock  held  by  him,  but 
would  not  vote  on  the  excess  portion.  If  his  excess  investment 
were  in  bonds,  he  would  vote  and  participate  in  dividends  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  stock  actually  received  by  him,  but 
would  receive  in  addition  the  fixed  amount  of  interest  called  for 
by  his  bonds.  Also,  at  some  specified  date  he  would  receive 
payment  of  the  face  of  his  bonds,  his  excess  investment  under 
these  conditions  constituting  a  preferred  claim  against  the  cor- 
porate property.  Under  the  preferred  stock  plan,  he  would 
participate  in  profits  to  the  full  on  his  quota  of  conunon  or  no- 
par-value  stock,  but  on  this  preferred  stock  would,  as  usually 
arranged,  participate  in  profits  only  to  the  extent  of  his  preferred 
dividend.  The  final  redemption  of  such  preferred  stock  might 
or  might  not,  according  to  the  arrangement,  take  precedence 
over  any  liquidation  of  the  common  stock  or  no-par-value  stock. 

§  546.    Board  of  Directors 

If  the  partners  take  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  new  corpora- 
tion to  which  their  respective  partnership  interests  entitle  them, 
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and  let  the  selection  of  the  board  take  its  natural  course  there- 
after, the  matter  is  simple.  Usually,  however,  the  partners  wish 
an  equality  of  power  in  the  board,  or  a  specified  representation, 
or  a  classification,  or  some  other  special  arrangement,  and  the 
composition  and  method  of  electing  the  board  of  directors  fre- 
quently becomes  the  most  difficult  question  arising  in  the  incor- 
poration of  a  partnership. 

Where  equality  of  power  is  desired,  each  partner  will  usually 
designate  one  or  more  directors,  so  that  the  completed  board  wiU 
contain  an  equal  nimiber  of  representatives  for  each  partner 
Where  the  partnership  consists  of  three  or  more,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  make  the  number  of  directors  equal  to  the  number 
of  partners,  elect  all  the  partners,  or  the  chosen  representatives 
of  any  partners  not  wishing  to  appear  on  the  board,  and  then 
make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  board  so  constituted. 

Where  there  are  two  partners  the  matter  is  less  easily  ar- 
ranged. Three  is  the  minimum  number  of  directors  usually 
allowed,  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  third  director  who  really 
has  the^deciding  vote  in  any  point  of  difference  makes  the  situa- 
tion difficult.  Sometimes  a  confidential  clerk,  or  a  mutual 
friend,  or  the  wife  of  one  of  the  partners  is  chosen,  but  in  event 
of  any  difference  the  result  is  apt  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  If 
possible,  a  mutuar  friend  of  character  and  standing  may  be 
elected,  with  the  imderstanding  that  he  is  not  to  be  involved  or 
troubled  in  any  way  unless  serious  differences  arise,  when  he  will 
virtually  act  as  an  arbitrator.  Another  plan  is  to  have  some 
indifferent  person  accept  the  office  and  immediately  resign, 
leaving  the  third  position  vacant  with  the  two  partners  in  con- 
trol to  fight  out  any  differences,  just  as  they  would  have  done 
in  the  days  of  the  partnership.  If  this  plan  were  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  incomplete  condition  of  the  board,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  directorate  might  be  fixed  at  four,  each  partner 
being  elected  to  the  board  and  designating  an  additional  member. 
In  such  case  it  may  be  wise  to  provide  for  arbitration  in  case  of 
a  deadlock. 
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§  547.    Maintenance  of  Agreed  Management 

When  the  composition  and  manner  of  election  of  the  board 
of  directors  has  once  been  decided,  some  means  of  securing  the 
permanency  of  the  agreed  arrangement  is  usually  desirable.  If 
mere  representation  of  the  minority  interest  on  the  board  is 
desired,  this  may  usually  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  cumula- 
tive voting.  In  some  states,  however,  cumulative  voting  is  not 
permissible  and  in  many  cases  more  than  minority  representa- 
tion is  desired.  Other  means  must  then  be  adopted.  Some  of 
these  are  as  follows: 

I.  By  Voting  Trust. — ^The  voting  trust  is  often  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  preserving  the  a^eed  status  of  corporate 
management,  the  members  of  the  old  partnership  usually  con- 
stituting the  membership  of  the  trust. 

The  objections  to  the  voting  trust  for  sudi  a  purpose  are  its 
limited  duration,  and  the  fact  that  the  stock  owned  by  the  part- 
ners is  itself  locked  up  in  the  trust  and,  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
other  use,  must  be  represented  by  trustees'  certificates  instead 
of  the  usual  stock  certificates. 

In  New  York  and  Maryland  the  life  of  a  voting  trust  is  by 
statute  eipressly  limited  to  five  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  arrangement  could  be  enforced  or  continued,  save  by  mutual 
consent,  for  a  longer  period.  In  states  where  there  is  no  legis- 
lative provision  in  regard  to  the  voting  trust,  it  is  probable  that 
a  trust  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  agreed  management 
would  be  sustained  for  any  reasonable  period,  as  ten  or  even 
more  years. 

In  case  of  the  formation  of  a  voting  trust,  the  actual  assign- 
ment of  the  stock  to  the  trustees  cannot  be  avoided,  as  irre- 
vocable proxies  would  be  practically  impossible  under  the  usual 
conditions.  The  owners  of  the  stock  must  therefore  content 
themselves  with  trustees'  certificates.  For  holding  and  for 
some  other  purposes  these  certificates  would  not  be  objec- 
tionable. For  selling  or  for  use  as  collateral  they  would  not 
be  so  available  as  the  stock  itself. 
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2.  By  Voting  Requirements. — ^In  most  states  where 
special  charter  provisions  are  allowed,  it  may  be  provided  that 
any  desired  majority  shall  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, and  this  majority  may  be  made  so  large — even  up  to  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  outstanding  voting  stock — that  the 
agreed  status  of  the  board  can  be  disturbed  only  by  the  active 
consent  of  all  interested  parties.  Deadlocks  may  occur  at  times 
under  such  a  provision,  but  their  only  effect  would  be  to  leave 
the  board  in  statu  quo^  thus  maintaining  the  agreed  arrangement 
but  dispensing  with  the  election. 

It  would  be  but  rarely  advisable  or  wise  to  require  unanimous 
consent  to  the  election  of  directors.  The  same  ends  may  be 
practically  secured  by  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  majority, 
and  the  danger  of  factious  opposition  by  holders  of  a  small 
number  of  shares  is  thereby  avoided. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  imder  this  arrangement,  in  event  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  a  director,  the  interests  for  which  such 
director  stood  would  not  be  represented  on  the  board  and  could 
regain  such  representation  only  by  consent  of  sufficient  stock 
to  make  up  an  electing  majority.  This  objection  to  the  plan  is 
under  some  conditions  fatal. 

3.  By  Classification  of  Stock. — ^The  classification  of  stock 
offers  a  very  permanent  method  of  maintaining  a  representative 
directorate.  Each  partner's  stock  may  be  constituted  a  class 
with  some  convenient  arbitrary  designation,  as  "Class  A," 
"Class  B,"  or  "Class  i,"  "Class  2,"  etc.,  and  each  one  of  these 
classes  be  endowed  with  the  ri^t  to  elect  one  or  more  directors. 
If  desired,  one  dass  may  be  allotted  a  greater  number  of  directors 
than  others,  though  usually  each  dass  is  allowed  equal  power  as 
to  the  election  of  directors. 

For  instance,  in  the  incorporation  of  a  partnership  with 
property  and  other  assets  of  the  estimated  value  of  $100,000, 
of  which  $50,000  belongs  to  one  partner,  $30,000  to  a  second, 
and  $20,000  to  a  third,  it  might  be  desired  that  the  same  equal 
partidpation  in  the  management  that  characterized  the  partner- 
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ship  should  be  continued  in  the  corporation.  This  might  be 
eflfected  with  absolute  certainty  by  capitalizing  at  the  esti- 
mated value  and  dividing  this  stock  into  three  classes,  $50,000 
in  the  first,  $30,000  in  the  second,  and  $20,000  in  the  third; 
giving  to  each  class  the  right  to  elect  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  board,  and  issuing  to  each  partner  the  class  of  stock  which 
represents  his  partnership  interests.  Then,  notwithstanding 
their  very  imequal  interests  in  the  business,  each  would  elect 
one-third  the  total  number  of  directors.  If  it  were  not  desired 
to  secure  this  absolute  equality  in  the  management  of  the 
business  but  merely  to  insure  representation  to  the  two  minority 
partners,  this  stock  might  be  classified  as  before  on  any  appor- 
tionment deemed  expedient,  the  first  class  being  given,  say, 
three  directors  of  a  board  of  five,  and  the  second  and  third  classes, 
one  each. 

Under  this  system  the  interests  holding  any  one  dass  are 
absolutely  sure  that,  so  long  as  they  hold  their  stock  intact, 
or  hold  a  clear  majority  of  itjthey  can  elect  their  allotted  member- 
ship of  the  board,  and  that  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  purchase 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  their  stock  can  this  representation  be 
wrested  from  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  is  capable 
of  considerable  variation  to  fit  special  cases. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  where  equal  representation  is 
desired,  is  to  divide  the  voting  stock  of  the  corporation  equally 
among  the  partners,  and  then  issue  preferred  stock  without  the 
voting  power  to  cover  the  excess  investment  of  any  particular 
partner.  Also,  where  more  capital  is  desired,  such  non-voting 
preferred  stock  may  be  sold  without  interfering  with  the  original 
division  of  power.* 

§  548.    Officers 

In  the  conversion  of  a  partnership  into  a  corporation,  littie 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  selection  of  officers,  as  the  partners 
usually  take  these  positions;  their  previous  habits,  duties,  and 

•  Seeii22Z,  534- 
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positions  in  the  finn  designating  with  more  or  less  precision  the 
official  position  for  which  each  is  best  fitted. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  if  there  is  difficulty  in  the  assign- 
ment of  the  official  positions,  that  outside  of  a  few  matters 
specified  or  implied  by  the  statutes  of  some  states,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  officers  may  be  fixed  absolutely  by  charter  or 
by-laws.  The  power  of  the  president  may  be  restricted  in 
any  way  the  conditions  seem  to  demand,  any  desired  limita- 
tions may  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  the  treasurer,  the 
secretary  may  be  assigned  any  powers  or  duties  within  or  without 
the  usual  range,  and  any  or  all  of  these  officers  may  be  made  as 
dependent  upon,  or  as  independent  of,  the  board  and  of  their 
fellow  officers  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Usually  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  vary  the  customary 
powers  and  relations  of  the  corporate  officers,  but  occasionally 
in  the  adjustment  of  partnership  relations  imder  the  corporate 
form  such  changes  may  be  made  to  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  LX 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CLOSE  CORPORATIONS 

§  549*    Close  CQrporati<ms  and  Their  Conduct 

As  a  rule,  when  partnerships  are  incorporated  all  the  stock 
is  issued  to,  and  held  by,  the  fonner  partners,  who  are  also 
officers  and  directors  of  the  new  corporation.  The  corporation 
is  then  owned  by,  and  in  fact  composed  of,  these  few  persons. 
Such  a  corporation  in  which  all  the  stock  is  held  by  a  few  per- 
sons who  are  also  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation,  is  a 
typical  "close"  corporation. 

The  conduct  of  a  close  corporation  can  be,  and  usually  is, 
more  informal  than  that  of  the  ordinary  corporation  with  a 
niunber  of  stockholders.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  incor- 
porated partnerships  where  the  members  of  the  new  corporation 
are  friends  and  associates  of  long  standing  and  are  accustomed 
to  working  together.^ 

The  business  of  a  dose  corporation  of  this  nature  is  conducted 
with  the  same  informality  as  that  of  an  ordinary  partnership. 
The  directors  and  officers  are  chosen  at  the  time  of  organization, 
and  it  is  usually  understood  that  this  organization  is  to  be  per- 
manent. If  owing  to  death  or  withdrawal  a  vacancy  occurs,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  is  very  easily  called  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor. The  various  duties  are  assigned  to  the  different  officers 
on  the  basis  of  their  duties  under  the  partnership.  About  some 
matters  all  will  confer;  other  matters  will  be  decided  by  special 
officers  who  have  them  particularly  in  hand.  Frequently  some 
one  man  dominates  everything  and  directs  the  business  just  as 
he  did  before  in  the  partnership. 


>  See  preceding  chapter.  "Incorporating  a  Partnenhip.*! 
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i  550.    The  Apportionmeat  of  Profits 

The  profits  of  a  close  corporation  may  be  apportioned  with 
the  same  absence  of  formality.  Usually  by  agreement  certain 
salaries  are  attached  to  the  various  official  positions,  and  most 
of  the  profits  are  taken  out  in  this  manner.  As  the  amount  paid 
in  salaries  diminishes  by  that  much  the  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  thus  avoids  the  payment  of  state  and  federal  income 
taxes,  there  is  in  every  dose  corporation  a  strong  temptation  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  to  the  maximum  figure. 
As  the  profits  of  a  dose  corporation  are  usually  largely  the  re- 
turns for  personal  ability  and  business  skill,  there  is  often  good 
ground  for  the  pa3mient  ol  liberal  salaries.  The  tax  offidals  will, 
however,  properly  interfere  if  the  salaries  exceed  fair  payment 
for  the  services  rendered  and  are  obviously  being  used  to  evade 
the  payment  of  taxes.  At  some  future  time  it  is  likely  that 
there  may  be  more  definite  rules  on  this  subject  than  exist  at 
present.  Now  it  is  hard  to  dedde  in  each  case  what  is  legally 
and  ethically  justifiable. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  the  free  and  easy  conduct 
of  the  ordinary  dose  corporation  is  not  open  to  serious  criticism. 
Nor,  so  long  as  all  goes  well  and  no  stockholder  objects,  and  no 
creditors  remain  unpaid,  is  there  any  legal  objection. 

i  55X.    JudiciaLAi^oval  of  Informal  Management 

How  far.  the  courts  sustain  this  informal  conduct  oi  dose 
corporations  is  shown  by  the  following  cases: 

In  Hall  V.  Herter  Brothers,'  a  partnership  had  incorporated 
with  five  incorporators,  consisting  of  the  two  partners,  the  father 
of  one  partner,  the  brother  of  the  other,  and  a  salesman  who 
had  been  with  the  partnership  for  some  time — a  t3rpical  dose 
corporation.  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  in  discussing  the  very 
informal  procedure  of  the  corporation,  said:  "Now,  when  there 
are  so  few  interested  in^^the  management  of  a  corporation, 
ordinary  business  may  be  transacted  without  the  formality  of 

JaTHunKN.  Y.)  19.  22  (Z894) 
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resolutions.  It  may  be  done  by  conveisation  without  formal 
votes." 

In  the  Massachusetts  case  of  Melledge  v.  Boston  Iron  Com- 
pany,* the  court  said:  "Where. a  corporation  consists  of  a  small 
number  of  persons,  like  a  partnership,  they  may  transact  all 
their  business  by  conversation  without  formal  votes." 

In  Little  v.  Garrabrant,*  a  corporation  consisted  of  Richard 
Worthington  holding  lo  shares,  his  wife  holding  139  shares,  her 
housekeeper  holding  50  shares,  and  a  nephew  holding  i  share. 
"From  the  beginning  to  the  end  all  of  the  family  expenses,  rent, 
fire  insurance,  taxes,  together  with  their  contributions  to  charity 
and  church  and  missionary  societies,  were  paid  out  of  moneys 
of  the  Worthington  Company  by  checks  drawn  against  its 
accoimt  in  the  bank  or  from  the  proceeds  of  checks  thus  drawn." 
Nevertheless  the  court  held  that  there  was  no  illegality  in  this 
exceedingly  loose  method  of  doing  business,  and  that  creditors 
who  became  such  after  the  time  of  this  distribution  could  not 
complain.  Creditors  who  were  such  at  the  time  might  have 
objected  to  the  very  irregular  disbursement  of  the  corporate 
funds,  but  creditors  who  became  such  later  could  not. 

In  the  case  of  Groh  Sons  v.  Groh,«  where  a  brewery  owned 
by  the  Groh  family  had  become  incorporated,  the  court  said: 

As  between  the  owners  and  holders  of  all  the  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion,  it  must  in  principle  follow  that  the  members  of  such  corpora- 
tion entitled  to  receive  dividends  may  agree  among  themselves, 
either  by  conversation  or  otherwise,  to  appropriate  of  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  a  specified  sum,  as  agreed  upon,  and  distribute  the 
same,  and  the  stockholders,  upon  receipt  of  it,  will  acquire  good 
title  thereto  as  against  the  other  members  of  the  corporation.  It 
amounts  to  a  mere  division  of  the  property  by  agreement  of  all 
the  parties  in  interest,  and  as  between  them  it  is  perfectly  good 
and  may  not  be  attacked  where  the  act  does  not  impair  the  rights  of 
third  parties. 


*  5  Cuah.  158,  179  (1849). 

« 90  Hun  (N.  Y.)  404:  aflfd..  IS3  N.  Y.  66i  (1897). 

*  80  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  85  (1903);  see  alao  Eureka  Iron  Works  v.  Bresnalutn,  60  Mich. 
333  (Z886);  Lemars  Shoe  Store  Co.  v.  Manufacturing  Co.,  89  111.  App.  245  (1899). 
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The  decision  in  this  case  was  afterward  reversed;  not,  how- 
ever, because  of  this  very  informal  method  of  declaring  divi- 
dends, but  on  other  groimds. 

§  552.    Minimum  Number  of  Stockholders  in  a  Corporation 

In  the  consideration  of  close  corporations,  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  stockholders  required  to  form  a  legal  corporation  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  The  minimum  of  incorporators  in  most 
of  the  states  is  three  and  this  fixes  the  original  number  of  stock- 
holders, but  there  is  usually  no  statutory  requirement  that  this 
niunber  of  stockholders  shall  be  maintained.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  a  corporation  has  less  than  three  stockholders,  but  there  is 
no  legal  objection  to  one  person  owning  all  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration, save  in  those  states  where  directors  must  be  stock- 
holders. There  would,  however,  be  practical  difficulties  in  the 
conduct  of  a  corporation  with  but  one  stockholder,  and  in  any 
such  case  it  would  be  expedient  to  put  at  least  the  nominal 
ownership  of  one  or  more  shares  of  the  stock  in  the  names  of 
other  parties.  This  would  qualify  these  others  for  board  posi- 
tions and  would  also  enable  them  to  assist  in  holding  meetings. 
In  England  it  has  been  held  that  one  stockholder  cannot  con- 
duct a  meeting  by  himself,  but  in  this  country  the  reverse  has 
been  held.* 

In  most  of  the  states  three  directors  are  prescribed  by  the 
statutes,  and  if  the  directors  must  also  be  stockholders,  this  in 
itself  necessitates  at  least  three  stockholders.  It  is  always 
possible  to  comply  with  any  legal  or  practical  requirements  for 
additional  stockholders  by  placing  the  nominal  or  actual  owner- 
ship of  one  or  more  shares  of  stock  in  the  names  of  suitable 
parties. 

§  553.    Restricting  the  Sale  of  Stock 

The  stock  of  a  dose  corporation  is  usually  not  for  sale.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  stranger  would  not  usually  desire  to  buy 

•  Sharp  ▼.  Daw«8.  3  Q.  B.  Div.  36  (1876);  In  re  Sanitary  Carbon  Co..  12  W.  N.  22s 
(1877);  ctmira,  Morrill  v.  Little  Palls  Mfg.  Co..  53  Minn.  37x  (1893). 
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stock  in  a  dose  corporation,  as  the  stockholders  in  control,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  newcomer, 
could  combine  in  many  ways  to  make  his  holding  imsatisfactory. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  however,  special  arrangements 
are  often  made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  stock  in  close  corporations 
to  strangers.'' 

The  most  common  method  of  attempting  this  is  the  passage 
of  a  by-law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  stock  to  anyone  not  already 
a  stockholder,  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  stock  imless  with  the 
consent  of  the  directors,  or  unless  it  has  first  been  offered  to  the 
directors  at  a  price  not  greater  than  that  at  which  it  is  subse- 
quently offered  or  sold  to  outsiders.  Such  by-law  provisions 
are  usually  illegal  and  incapable  of  enforcement,  as  the  policy 
of  the  law  is  opposed  to  any  restrictions  upon  the  free  transfer 
of  stock.  If  a  stockholder,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  such  a 
by-law,  should  sell  his  stock,  the  purchaser  could  force  the  cor- 
poration to  recognize  him  as  a  stockholder  and  to  issue  him 
certificates  in  his  own  name. 

If,  however,  any  such  restriction  were  printed  on  the  stock 
certificate,  it  would,  regardless  of  its  legal  force,  make  the  stock 
extremely  difficult  to  sell  and  would  thus  indirectly  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Few  people  care  to  purchase  rights  which  may 
require  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  law  for  their  en- 
forcement. 

In  one  case  a  by-law  was  framed  providing  that  no  transfer 
would  be  recognized  by  the  corporation  unless  the  written  con- 
sent thereto  of  the  three  directors  of  the  corporation,  was  in- 
dorsed on  the  certificate.  This  by-law  was  embodied  in  the  cer- 
tificate, and  a  blank  form  of  directors'  consent  was  printed  on 
the  back  with  places  for  the  signatures  of  the  three  directors. 
In  practice  this  effectually  prevented  the  sale  of  the  stock;  but 
if  anyone  had  in  defiance  of  the  provision  purchased  the  stock 
without  the  consent  of  the  directors,  he  could  have  forced  the 
corporation  to  recognize  his  rights  as  a  stockholder. 


'  See  Book  II.  i  56. 
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Stockholders  may,  however,  mutually  agree  to  give  each 
other  an  option  to  purchase  their  stock  at  a  specified  price,  or 
at  an  appraised  price,  or  at  a  price  not  greater  than  that  at 
which  it  afterwards  might  be  sold.  In  any  such  case  the  con- 
tract is  legal  as  between  the  stockholders;  but  if  in  violation  of 
his  agreement  a  stockholder  sold  his  stock,  the  purchaser  would 
take  it  imaflfected  by  this  fact.  The  seller  might  be  held  liable 
in  damages  to  the  other  parties  but  the  sale  would  stand. 

In  a  New  York  case  four  parties,  wishing  to  perpetuate  the 
successful  management  of  a  valuable  business,  agreed  that  in 
event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties,  or  in  event  of  any  party 
wishing  to  sell,  the  other  parties  should  have  a  thirty-day  option 
on  his  stock  at  $125  per  share.  When  one  of  the  parties  died,  his 
executor  refused  to  carry  out  the  contract.  Suit  was  brought 
to  compel  specific  performance  and  the  contract  was  upheld. « 

There  is  a  line  of  cases  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
in  which  by-laws  restricting  the  alienation  of  stock  have  been 
sustained  as  between  the  parties  to  the  contract — ^i.e.,  the  stock- 
holders who  purchased  stock  knowing  of  and  agreeing  to  the 
by-law  restrictions — on  the  general  ground  that,  while  such  a 
by-law  might  be  contrary  to  public  policy  as  it  applied  to  the 
rights  of  outsiders,  it  was  valid  as  a  contract  between  the 
stockholders.' 


•Scruggs  T.  Cotterin.  67  A.  D.  (N.  Y.)  5A3  (1909);  CosteUo  v.  Brewing  Co..  69  N.  H. 
405  (1898). 

•  Trust  Co.  y.  Abbott,  169  Ma«.  148  (1804).  This  case  is  discussed  iaij  UK.  A.  271; 
Blue  Mt.,  etc.,  Assn.  v.  Borznt/e.  71  N.  B.  69  (X90z). 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

CONSOLIDATION,  REORGANIZATION  AND 
DISSOLUTION! 

§  554.    Forms  of  Consolidatioa 

The  methods  by  which  corporations  may  be  practically  uni- 
fied are  as  follows: 

1.  Consolidation  of  one  or  more  corporations  by  statutory 

procedure. 

2.  Purchase  by  a  corporation  of  the  entire  assets  of  one  or 

more  other  corporations. 

3.  Lease  by  a  corporation  of  the  entire  property  of  one  or 

more  other  corporations,  usually  for  a  specified  amount 
or  a  guaranteed  dividend. 

4.  Purchase  by  a  corporation  of  a  stock  control  in  one  or 

more  other  corporations. 

5.  Combination,  usually  by  means  of  a  holding  company.' 

The  terms  consolidation,  combination,  merger,  and  amalga- 
mation are  loosely  applied  to  any  of  the  foregoing  plans  for 
joining  the  interests  of  two  or  more  corporations.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  consolidation  is  the  combination  or  merging,  by 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  of  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions into  a  single  new  organization  embracing  the  respective 
interests  and  property  of  the  merged  corporations.*  Such  con- 
solidation without  statutory  authority  is  tdtra  vires,  i.e.,  beyond 
the  corporate  powers,  and  hence  void,  unless  authorized  by 
\manimous  vote  of  all  the  stockholders. 


1  See  Book  II.  Ch.  XVIII.  "Combinations."  Ch.  XL.  "ReorganiuUont";  also  Book  IIIp 
Put  VI.  "Reorganisation,  Receivership  and  Diasoltition." 


*  Noyes'  Intercorporate  Relations,  J  i. 

•  Queen's  Brice's  Ultra  ^ " 


Vires  (and  Edition),  i  631. 
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In  any  case  where  it  is  desired  to  unify  corporate  businesses, 
careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances  and  local  statutes  should 
be  made  before  deciding  on  the  method  to  be  followed,  in  order 
on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  violation  of  existing  law,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  secure  the  most  e£fective  possible  combination. 
The  assistance  of  skilled  counsel  is  always  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this. 

§  555.    Statutory  Consolidation 

In  nearly  all  the  states  laws  are  provided  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  non-competing  railroads.  Not  so  many  have  statutes 
authorizing  consolidation  of  business  corporations.  Such  stat- 
utes, when  they  exist,  are  usually  made  to  apply  only  to  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  business.  Under  such 
provisions  a  gas  company  and  an  electric  light  company  have 
been  held  competent  to  consolidate. 

Where  there  are  statutes  providing  for  consolidation,  it  is 
usually  specified  that  a  majority  or  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  stockholders  of  each  railroad  must  vote  in  favor  of  such 
action;  and  in  many  of  the  states  dissenting  stockholders  may 
require  the  corporation  to  purchase  their  stock  at  an  appraised 
valuation.  If  there  is  no  statutory  form  for  consolidation,  it 
may,  unless  in  some  way  prohibited,  always  be  authorized  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  stockholders. 

The  usual  procedure  for  statutory  consolidation  is  as  follows^ 

1.  Agreement  as  to  terms  by  directors  of  the  consolidating 

corporations. 

2.  Submission  of  directors'  agreement  to  the  stockholders 

of  each  company  at  a  duly  assembled  meeting. 

3.  Assent  of  the  stockholders  to  the  directors'  agreement  by 

a  required  vote. 

4.  Filing  of  certified  copies  of  the  agreement  and  the  vote 

in  its  favor  in  the  same  offices  in  which  the  original 
certificate  of  incorporation  of  each  of  the  consolidated 
corporations  was  filed. 
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Ordinary  business  corporations  rarely  combine  under  the 
statutory  provisions,  as  it  is  usually  simpler  to  unite  by  some 
other  method. 

§  556.    Consolidation  by  Purchase  of  Assets 

When  all  the  stockholders  consent,  a  business  corporation — 
as  distinguished  from  a  public  utilities  corporation — ^may  sell 
its  entire  assets  for  the  stock  of  another  corporation.  The  first 
corporation  may  then  dissolve  and  divide  its  assets — ^which  con- 
sist of  the  stock  of  the  other  corporation — ^among  its  stockhold- 
ers. The  purchasing  corporation  then  continues  both  its  own 
business  and  the  business  of  the  dissolved  corporation,  the 
stockholders  of  the  defimct  corporation  now  holding  their  pro- 
portionate interest  in  the  operating  corporation. 

This  is  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  effecting  a  consolida- 
tion. The  only  obstacle  to  its  use  is  found  in  the  fact  that  one 
dissenting  stockholder  can  interpose  and  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  plan.  In  such  case  it  is  often  possible  to  buy  out 
any  dissenters  and  carry  out  the  consolidation  as  proposed. 

A  public  utilities  corporation  having  a  franchise  derived  from 
the  public  is  not  free  to  sell  it  at  pleasure.  In  such  cases  con- 
solidation must  be  effected  in  some  other  way. 

§  557-    Consolidation  by  Lease  of  Property 

A  lease  of  the  entire  property  of  a  prosperous  corporation 
may  be  made  only  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  its  stockholders, 
and  consolidation  by  means  of  a  lease  contract  is  therefore 
available  only  where  consolidation  could  be  effected  by  sale  of 
the  corporate  assets  as  already  discussed. 

A  corporation  that  is  in  a  failing  condition  may,  however, 
lease  its  property  by  action  of  its  directors,  or  of  a  majority  of 
its  stockholders  when  such  lease  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
creditors  and  stockholders,*  and  in  this  case  a  practical  consoli- 
dation by  means  of  a  lease  is  possible. 

*  Skinner  v.  Smith,  134  N.  Y.  340  (189a);  Bartholomew  v.  Derby  Rubber  Co..  69  Cona. 
Sai  (1897). 
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In  many  cases  railroads  are  empowered  to  lease  their  prop- 
erties, and  such  action  may  be  authorized  by  majority  vote  of  the 
stockholders.  A  practical  consolidation  by  means  of  a  lease  is 
then  possible.  5 

Where  a  valid  lease  of  a  corporation's  entire  property  is  made, 
the  lessor  corporation's  only  active  business  operations  are  then 
the  reception  of  its  rentals  and  the  apportionment  of  these 
among  its  stockholders  as  dividends.  In  some  cases  property  is 
leased  on  the  basis  of  a  guaranty  of  a  certain  dividend  on  the 
stock  of  the  lessor  corporation. 

§  558.    Consolidation  by  Purchase  of  Controlling  Interest 

When  it  is  desired  to  unify  the  operations  of  two  or  more 
corporations,  it  may  be  done  by  the  common  ownership  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  each  corporation.  This  controlling  inter- 
est may  be  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  a  syndicate,  or  a  hold- 
ing corporation. 

The  approved  form  is  by  means  of  a  holding  corporation, 
formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maine,  Dela- 
ware, or  some  other  state  where  corporations  are  empowered  to 
hold  the  stock  of  other  corporations.  This  "holding  company" 
buys  up  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  companies  which  it  is 
desired  to  unite.  At  the  next  annual  elections  of  these  controlled 
corporations  boards  of  dummy  directors  are  elected,  who  man- 
age the  different  combined  corporations  along  common  and 
non-conflicting  lines  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
holding  corporation.*  The  plan  was  for  a  time  a  very  effective 
method  of  forming  a  trust.  ^ 

§  559.    Combinations 

This  is  a  very  general  term  embracing  pooling  agreements, 
trusts,  the  different  forms  of  holding  companies,  and  general 


•  Dady  v.  Georgia,  etc..  Ry..  iia  Fed.  838  (1900). 

•  See  Ch.  LVII.  "Holdinc  Companies." 
'  For  present  status,  see  |  526. 
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assodations  to  prevent  competition,  maintain  prices,  and  limit 
production.  The  original  plan  of  a  board  of  trustees  holding 
controlling  interests  in  the  corporations  to  be  combined  was  held 
illegal.^  Partnership  agreements  between  corporations  have  like- 
wise been  held  illegal. 

The  federal  statutes  and  the  statutes  of  almost  every  state 
prohibit  and  provide  for  pimishment  of  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  preventing  competition.  It  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  form  any  legal  com- 
bination to  regulate  prices. 

§  560.    Ttade  Associations 

Since  it  has  become  legally  impossible  to  form  any  sort  of  a 
combination  to  maintain  prices  or  limit  competition,  many  lines 
of  business  have  imited  in  trade  associations.  These  associations 
are  based  on  the  theory  that: 

Knowledge  regarding  bids  and  prices  actually  made  is  all  that 
b  necessary  to  keep  prices  at  reasonably  stable  and  normal  leveb.* 

Their  operation  is  thus  described: 

In  order  that  they  might  know  as  definitely  as  possible  what 
the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market  would  be,  they  decided  to 
have  their  secretary  compile,  at  regular  intervals,  statistics  that 
would  show  exactly  how  the  market  stood.  The  members  severally 
agreed  to  furnish  to  the  secretary  confidentially  the  information 
about  production,  orders,  and  shipments  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  compose  these  reports.  The  secretary  was  not  to  make 
public  the  private  information  received  from  members  but  was  to 
issue  all  statistics  in  summaries.^  ^ 

There  are,  it  is  said,  over  1,000  of  these  associations  in 
operation  to-day.  So  long  as  they  confine  their  activities  to 
merely  keeping  their  members  informed  as  to  trade  conditions 
and  happenings,  they  violate  no  law,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 

•  State  y.  Standard  Oil.  49  Ohio  137  (xSga);  People  ▼.  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
zax  N.  Y.  58a  (1890). 

>  The  New  Competition,  by  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy  (1915)  •  P*  ia6. 
>0  Trade  Associations,  by  Bmmett  Hay  Naylor  (Z9az)t  P*  10. 
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probable  they  have  gone  beyond  this  and  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  restraining  competition  and  maintaining 
prices.  Some  fonn  of  trade  association  is  inevitable  and  these 
associations  doubtiess  have  a  future  before  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  a  decision  adverse  to  the  open  price  com- 
petition plan  of  the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  the  first  case  that  has  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  which  the  legal  questions  as  to  the  practices  of  organ- 
izations known  as  "open  price  associations"  have  been  consid- 
ered. In  it  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  permanent  injunc- 
tion granted  by  the  lower  courts  restraining  329  hardwood 
manufacturers  from  compiling,  exchanging,  and  discussing  prices, 
production,  stocks,  and  market  conditions. 

The  court  in  its  decision  held  that  the  plan  '^constituted  a 
joint  conspiracy  to  restrict  lumber  production  in  the  coimtry 
and  keep  prices  up."  The  decision  seems  to  be  far-reaching  and 
will  probably  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  industrial  groups 
to  study  their  economical  problems,  and  pool  their  information 
through  market  letters.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  trade 
associations  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  are  doing  things 
condemned  by  this  decision. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  case  both  Justice  Brandeis  and 
Justice  Holmes  delivered  carefully  written  dissenting  opinions. 
Justice  Holmes  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  decision  prohibited 
the  distribution  of  information  as  to  stocks,  production,  or  the 
discussion  of  prices,  and  even  the  exchange  of  opinions  as  to 
prices  in  the  future.  It  would  seem  that  the  decision  was  im- 
fortunate  in  that  it  places  the  smaller  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  larger  rivals. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  the  courts 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  unlawful  to  vest  in  a  single 
corporation  the  control  of  50%  of  the  steel  industry  of  the 
country,  but  now  it  is  held  that  the  smaller  steel  corporations 
which  exchange  statistical  information  to  equalize  their  com- 
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petitive  disadvantage  are  doing  that  which  is  illegal.  This  would 
seem  directly  to  encourage  the  formation  of  large  corporate 
combinations. 

§  561.    A  Possible  Solution 

It  would  seem  possible  for  experts  in  each  line,  possibly  the 
officers  of  existing  trade  associations,  to  form  their  own  indi- 
vidually conducted  bureaus  of  information,  to  collect  and  dis- 
tr  bute  trade  information  along  particular  lines  to  those  willing 
to  pay  them  for  their  services.  Such  bureaus  of  information 
exist  in  many  directions  already,  and  it  would  not  seem  that 
there  could  be  any  legal  objection  to  such  an  arrangement.  In 
so  far  as  trade  associations  are  operated  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate trade  information,  to  record  past  transactions  and  give 
accounts  of  the  trend  of  trade  activities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  these  private  bureaus  could  probably  take  their  place. 

§  562.    Reorganization 

Reorganization  is  generally  employed  as  a  means  of  rehabili- 
tating a  corporation  that  has  failed  or  become  financially  em- 
barrassed or  entangled,  when  its  name,  property,  franchises, 
trade-marks,  or  good-will  are  still  worth  saving.  The  term  is 
loosely  applied  to  various  forms  of  consolidation,  new  incorpora- 
tions, and  similar  arrangements. 

Reorganization  is  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  railroads  and 
other  public  service  corporations.  The  franchises  of  these  cor- 
porations must  usually  be  operated  or  they  are  lost,  and  stock- 
holders and  creditors  are  as  a  rule  better  satisfied  to  have  the 
corporation  continue  in  some  reorganized  form  under  which  they 
still  have  an  interest  or  recognized  claim,  even  though  reduced, 
than  to  permit  the  corporate  assets  to  be  sold  for  the  inade- 
quate prices  of  a  forced  sale,  or  the  franchise  to  lapse  for  non- 
user. 

Reorganization  is  also  not  infrequent  in  the  case  of  insolvent 
or  embarrassed  business  corporations  when  the  creditors  consent 
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to  some  adjustment  or  arrangement  of  their  claims  that  will 
permit  the  corporate  business  to  continue.  The  reorganization 
in  such  case  may  be  limited  to  a  mere  issue  of  additional  stock 
or  bonds^  or  may  extend  so  far  as  to  be  in  effect  a  new  in- 
corporation. 

If  such  reorganization  is  not  possible  and  the  business  of  the 
embarrassed  corporation  is  of  siifficient  value,  the  usual  plan 
pursued  is  for  all  or  the  principal  stockholders  of  the  old  cor- 
poration to  form  a  new  and  entirely  distinct  corporation.  The 
property  and  business  of  the  embarrassed  corporation  are  then 
allowed  to  go  to  forced  sale  and  are  bought  in  as  nearly  in  their 
entirety  as  possible  by  the  new  corporation.  This  latter  then 
takes  a  clear  title  to  these  assets  and  conducts  the  business 
thereafter  free  from  all  claims  of  creditors  or  stockholders  of 
the  old  corporation.  A  similar  procedure  is  sometimes  improp- 
erly employed  in  order  to  "freeze  out"  small  or  objectionable 
stockholders  the  corporation  being  deliberately  involved  or 
allowed  to  be  involved  for  the  purpose. 

§  563.    Dissolution 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  charter  was  granted.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, often  happen.  If  the  corporation  is  active  and  prosperous, 
some  form  of  reorganization  or  extension  of  the  corporate  exis- 
tence is  effected  before  the  expiration  of  its  charter  period.  If 
it  is  not  profitable,  it  is  usually  dissolved  or  allowed  to  lapse 
long  before  its  charter  term  expires. 

A  corporation  may  also  be  dissolved  by  insolvency.  In  such 
case  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  to  dispose  of  its  assets  and 
divide  the  proceeds  among  its  creditors,  or  the  corporation  may 
be  allowed  to  go  into  bankruptcy  and  its  affairs  be  wound  up  by 
a  trustee.  Even  though  a  corporation  is  insolvent,  it  may  be 
rescued  from  dissolution  by  an  abatement  of  the  creditors' 
claims,  or  by  the  contribution  of  additional  capital  by  stock- 
holders or  others. 
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A  corporation  may  alwajrs  be  dissolved  and  its  affairs  be 
wound  up  by  proper  procedure  if  all  its  stockholders  consent 
In  many  states  a  majority  of  the  stockholders — ^and  in  some 
states  less  than  a  majority — ^may  dissolve  the  corporation  under 
some  circumstances  by  prescribed  statutory  procedure. 

Corporations  destitute  of  assets  are  sometimes  practicaUy 
dissolved,  or  allowed  to  lapse  by  simply  ceasing  to  transact 
business.  Such  corporations  are  not  technically  out  of  existence 
and  in  some  cases  their  officers  are  still  subject  to  liabilities. 
The  procedure  is,  however,  easy  and  inexpensive  and  many 
corporations  end  in  this  manner  regardless  of  the  possible  lia- 
bilities of  their  officials. 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  AND  PARTNERSHIP 
ASSOCIATIONS 

§  564.    Joint-Stock  Companies 

In  the  United  States  an  unincorporated  joint-stock  company 
with  its  capital  divided  into  transferable  shares  may  be  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  partnership,  merely  by 
agreement  of  the  parties.  Except  in  the  state  of  New  York,  no 
license  is  necessary,  no  public  registry  is  prescribed,  nor  are 
formalities  of  any  kind  required.  Such  an  association  may  issue 
transferable  certificates  of  stock,  and  may  provide  against  ter- 
mination by  reason  of  the  death,  withdrawal,  or  insolvency  of 
one  or  more  of  its  members.  The  association  may  designate 
agents  to  attend  to  its  business  and  then  only  these  authorized 
agents  can  do  business  for  it.  The  members  cannot  act  for  it 
and  bind  it  as  in  an  ordinary  partnership.  The  members  of  such 
a  common  law  joint-stock  company  are,  however,  subject  to  full 
partnership  liabiiity.i 

In  New  York  any  joint-stock  association  doing  business  in 
the  state  must,  within  60  days  after  its  formation,  and  thereafter 
in  each  January,  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  and  with  the 
county  derk  a  written  certificate  giving  its  name,  date  of  organ- 

>  Bates  on  Partnership,  f  72;  Pamam  v.  Patch,  60  N.  H.  294  (1S80);  Carter  v.  McCIure. 
08  Tenn.  109  (1807);  Hoaoley  v.'  Commissioners,  105  Mass.  519  (1870);  Bank  v.  Dean,  124 
Mass.  8z  (Z878);  Edwards  v.  Warren  LinoUne.  etc.,  Works  and  Trustee.  z68  Mass.  564  (1897); 
Taber  v.  Breck.  192  MasK  355  (1906):  Frost  v.  Walker,  60  Me.  468  (1872);  Wadsworth  v. 
Duncan,  164  111.  360  (1897);  Pmllips  v.  Blatchford,  137  Mass.  510  (1884);  Roberts  v.  Anderson. 
226  Fed.  7  (1915)- 
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ization,  number  of  stockholders,  names  and  residences  of  its 
officers,  and  its  place  of  business.  The  statutes  empower  it 
imder  certain  circumstances  to  hold  real  property  in  the  name  of 
its  president,  and  it  may  mortgage  such  real  estate  by  the  same 
procedure  as  is  required  of  a  corporation.  These  organizations 
have  come  up  before  the  courts  of  New  York  from  time  to  time 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  ^'a  joint-stock  company  is 
a  partnership  with  some  of  the  powers  of  a  corporation."' 
The  Court  of  Appeals  said  of  the  National  Express  Company: 

The  company  was  formed  as  a  joint-stock  company  or  associa- 
tion in  1853  by  a  written  agreement  of  eight  individuals  with  each 
other,  the  whole  force  and  effect  of  which,  in  constituting  and 
creating  the  organization,  rested  upon  the  common  law  rights  of 
the  individuals  and  their  power  to  contract  with  each  other.  The 
relation  they  assumed  was  whoUy  the  product  of  their  mutual 
agreement,  and  dependent  in  no  respect  upon  the  grant  or  authority 
of  the  state.  It  was  entered  into  under  no  statutory  license  or 
permission,  neither  accepting  nor  designed  to  accept  any  franchise 
from  the  sovereign,  but  founded  wholly  upon  the  individual  rights 
of  the  associates  to  join  their  capital  in  an  enterprise  in  a  relation 
similar  to  that  of  a  partnership.* 

§  565.    Disadvantages  of  the  Form 

The  joint-stock  company  form,  while  advantageous  in  many 
respects,  is  not  extensively  used,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  members  of  the  company  are  individually  liable  for 
its  entire  obligations. 

2.  While  the  company  can  do  business  under  its  company 
name,  it  cannot  hold  real  property  or  convey  the  same  by  its 
collective  name,  the  conditions  requiring  any  deed  or  encum- 
brance of  real  property  to  be  executed  by  every  member  of  the 
company,  unless  such  real  property  is  taken  and  held  by  some 
agent  or  officer  as  trustee  for  the  company,  when  conveyances  or 
encumbrances  must  be  executed  by  this  trustee. 

3.  The  joint-stock  company  must  bring  siAt  in  the  names  of 

«  Hibbs  V.  Brown.  190  N.  Y.  167  (1907);  Matter  of  Jones,  173  N-  Y.  575  '190a). 
*  People  V.  Coleman,  133  N.  Y.  279  (1892). 
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the  individuals  composing  it  and,  if  it  is  sued,  only  those  mem- 
bers who  are  served  with  process  can  be  held. 

In  New  York  it  is  provided  that  any  joint-stock  company  or 
association  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  president  or 
treasurer,  and  individual  members  shall  not  be  sued  until  exe- 
cution against  the  company  has  been  returned  imsatisfied.  This 
provision  seems  to  apply  to  all  New  York  copartnerships  of  seven 
or  more.    It  is  not  found  in  other  states.* 

Several  of  the  leading  express  companies  of  the  country  are 
organized  as  joint-stock  companies  and  the  arrangement  seems 
to  have  worked  well.  These  companies  have  been  before 
the  court  many  times  and  the  cases  will  be  found  instructive.* 

§  $66.    When  the  Form  Can  Be  Used 

The  common  law  joint-stock  company  has  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  partnership  that  should  commend  it  in  some  cases 
at  least,  and  particularly  where  the  publicity  and  liability  to 
taxation  of  the  corpoiate  form  are  objectionable.  In  many 
businesses  the  danger  of  partnership  liability  is  too  remote  to 
trouble  the  members,  and  in  such  cases  the  joint-stock  organiza* 
tion  secures  the  same  transferability  and  divisibility  of  interests 
as  does  the  corporation,  and  also  avoids  the  interruption  often 
caused  by  the  death  of  a  partner.  The  joint-stock  company 
could  not  usually  be  employed  where  stock  is  to  be  sold  to 
investors,  as  these  would  not  risk  the  partnership  liability 
involved.  It  could,  however,  be  used  in  many  cases  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  close  corporation.  In  such  case  the  articles  of 
association  should  be  carefully  prepared,  as — "The  articles  of 
association  of  an  unincorporated  joint-stock  company  bear  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  charter  bears  to  an  incorporated 
company.  They  regulate  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  members  of  such  a  company  among 
themselves.  "• 


*  Taft  V.  Ward,  106  Mass.  518  (1871).     In  the  r^x>rt  of  this  case  a  full  outUne  of  the 
articles  of  association  of  the  New  England  Express  Co.  is  given. 

*  Chapman  v.  Barney,  lao  U.  S.  677  (1888);  Express  Co.  v.  State.  55  O.  St.  69  (1896). 
",81  S.Y.{      '  " 


•  Bray  V.  Parwcll.  81  N.  Y.  600  (1880). 
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§  567.    Partnership  Associations 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  the  statutes  provide  for  the 
organization  of  what  are  termed  "partnership  associations/' 
These  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  voluntary  associations 
of  Massachusetts.  They  differ  from  a  corporation  only  in  the 
following  particulars: 

1.  Interests  in  a  partnership  association  may  be  transferred 
as  provided  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  each  association — 
in  most  cases,  the  association  adopts  the  plan  of  stock  certificates 
— but  in  case  of  a  transfer  the  transferee  must  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association  before  he  can  vote  or  participate  in  the 
management.  If  he  is  not  elected,  the  interest  already  trans- 
ferred to  him  must  be  bought  out  at  an  agreed  price,  or  in  default 
of  such  an  agreement  an  appraiser  appointed  by  the  court  will 
appraise  the  same. 

2.  Originally  no  special  fees  or  taxes  were  imposed  upon  these 
associations  in  the  state  where  they  were  formed;  but  now  in 
both  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  organization  fees  similar  to 
organization  fees  of  corporations  are  prescribed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  when  a  partnership  association  is  to  be 
formed,  a  statement  answering  in  a  general  way  to  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  must  be  made  by  three  or  more  persons  and  filed 
with  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  county.  The  filing  fees  are 
nominal,  but  a  bonus  of  }4  of  1%  upon  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  must  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer. 

In  Michigan  partnership  associations  were  first  authorized  in 
1877,  and  the  provisions  were  as  simple  as  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1903  the  legislature  amended  the  law,  and  now  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  association  is  similar  to 
that  for  the  organization  of  a  corporation.  As  stated  by  the 
statute,  three  or  more  persons  desiring  to  secure  limited  lia- 
bility must  sign  and  acknowledge  a  statement  or  articles  of 
association  giving  their  full  names  and  the  amount  of  capital 
subscribed  by  each;   the  total  capital  and  when  and  where  to 
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be  paid;  the  character  of  the  business;  its  location;  the  name 
of  the  association  followed  by  the  word  "limited";  its  duration, 
not  exceeding  20  years;  and  the  names  of  the  officers.  This 
statement  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  offices  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  of  the  county  clerk  and  a  fee  of  1/20  of  1%  is  to  be 
paid  on  organization.  Thereafter  annual  reports  are  to  be 
made.  In  Michigan,  for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  ciunu- 
ative  voting  has  been  provided  for  in  the  election  of  managers. 

§  568.    Opinions  of  the  Courts  on  Partnership  Associations 

In  Pennsylvania  the  court  characterized  associations  of  this 
nature  as  "quasi-corporations,"  stating  that  "technically  they 
were  not  corporations  but  had  many  of  the  features  of  a  cor- 
poration," and  held  that  in  ascertaining  their  legal  status  both 
the  law  of  corporations  and  the  law  of  partnerships  should  be 
resorted  to  according  to  the  particular  feature  under  con- 
sideration.'' 

In  Michigan  partnership  associations  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  corporations  rather  than  by  the  law  of  limited  partner- 
ships.« 

In  a  case  in  one  of  the  federal  courts  it  was  held  that  they 
were  in  effect  corporations.    The  court  said: 

But  these  associations  authorized  by  the  Pennsylvania  act  ol 
1874  possess  every  attribute  deemed  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
corporation.  .  .  .  When  organized,  they  constitute  a  new  ar- 
tificial, person,  endowed  with  the  power  of  suing  and  being  sued, 
and  of  acquiring,  holding  and  conveying  property  in  its  artificial 
character.  Created  by  compliance  with  the  constating  law,  they 
can  be  dissolved  only  in  the  way  px)inted  out  by  that  law.  In- 
dividual liability  for  corporate  debts,  beyond  unpaid  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock,  does  not  exist.* 

This  decision  was  later  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 


»  Carter  v.  Producers'  Oil  Co.,  i«a  Pa.  St.  ssi.  S63  (1897). 

*  Rouse,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Detroit,  etc..  Co..  zii  Mich.  351  (1896):  s.  c,  38  L.  R.  A.  794;  Wood 
V.  Sloman,  150  Mich.  177  (1907);  Armstrong  v.  Steams,  156  Mien.  597  (1009). 
■  Andrews  Bros.  v.  Youngstown  Coke  Co..  Ltd..  86  Fed.  585,  590  (1898). 
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the  United  States,  which  refused  to  consider  a  partnership 
association  under  Pennsylvania  laws  as  being  anything  more 
than  a  joint-stock  company.^* 

In  Massachusetts  also,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
treat  these  partnership  associations  otherwise  than  as  ordinary 
joint-stock  companies  and  held  that  a  Pennsylvania  partnership 
association  could  not  be  sued  under  its  associate  name  in  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts,  and  aj^roved  the  doctrine  that  "at 
common  law  a  joint-stock  company  formed  for  business  pur- 
poses, is  considered  in  this  commonwealth  merely  as  a  partner- 
ship."" 

Partnership  associations  may  be  useful  in  the  req)ective 
states  which  provide  for  their  formation*  but  their  legal  status 
elsewhere  is  too  uncertain  for  their  use  by  businesses  operating 
in  other  states.  If  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
had  lowered  their  corporate  fees  and  taxes,  and  thus  made  the 
corporation  form  more  generally  available  and  attractive,  they 
would  have  served  all  practical  ends  better  than  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  form  of  nondescript  business  organization. 

§  569.    Syndicates  and  Joint  Adventores 

A  syndicate  is  defined  as  an  association  of  individuals  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  carrying  out  some  par- 
ticular business  transaction,  ordinarOy  of  a  financial  character, 
in  which  the  members  are  mutuaUy  interested.  It  is,  as  respect- 
ing the  persons  composing  it,  a  partnership,  and  the  legal  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  members  are,  as  between  themselves,  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  partnershq>.u 

A  joint  adventure  is  simply  a  partnership  limited  in  scope 
and  duration  by  the  fact  that  it  applies  to  but  a  single  business 
transaction.  The  liability  of  the  co-adventurers  is  equal,  and 
as  to  third  parties  is  entirely  independent  of  the  amount  ad- 


»•  Great  So.  Hotd  Co.  v.  Jones.  177  TJ.S.  449  C««99). 

n  Edwards  ▼.  Warren  finoKni'.  etc.  Works  and  Trnstee.  168  liaa^  564  <i897). 
337  Cyc,  p.  661;  HamHrton  t.  Rhind.  84  Md.  456  {z897):  Hoasack  t.  Ottawa  Derelop- 
244  OL  274  (1910). 
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vanced.  The  members  of  such  a  partnership  may,  of  course, 
make  any  agreement  between  themselves  they  choose  as  to  their 
respective  investments,  interests,  and  liabilities,  but  this  does 
not  affect  their  liability  to  third  parties. 

The  members  of  a  S3mdicate  would  undoubtedly  be  held 
liable  to  third  parties  as  partners  if  the  enterprise  became  abso- 
lutely insolvent.  As  most  S3mdicates  are  formed  for  financial 
investments  or  imderwritings,  and  either  involve  no  obligations 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  contributed,  or,  if  otherwise,  have 
well-defined  and  well-understood  liability  as  to  the  syndicate 
transactions,  and  as  the  members  of  such  syndicates  are  usually 
men  or  concerns  of  wealth  and  standing,  the  question  of  part- 
nership liability  rarely  arises.  If  there  were  any  danger  of  such 
liability  it  could  probably  be  avoided  by  organization  under  a 
declaration  of  trust  with  express  exclusion  of  individual  liability. 
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EXPRESS  TRUSTS  AS  A  FORM  OF  BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION 

§  570.    What  a  **Trust»»  Is 

In  law  a  trust  is  created  whenever  property  is  placed  in  the 
possession  of  one  or  more  persons  in  trust,  to  hold  it  and  pay 
over  the  profits  to  designated  beneficiaries.  It  originated  in 
the  desire  of  men  to  set  aside  property  for  the  benefit  of  their 
wives  or  children,  in  such  shape  that  the  principal  would  be 
preserved  intact  and  the  income  only  would  be  used  for  the 
beneficiaries.  Those  who  held  the  property  thus  set  aside,  were 
designated  as  trustees. 

A  trust  of  this  kind  could  be  created  by  deed  or  by  will.  The 
rights  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  duties  of  the  trustees,  and  the 
rules  for  safeguarding  the  estate  held  in  trust  were  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  courts  of  equity  into  a  fair,  well-balanced 
system.  Trust  estates  were  frequently  created  for  the  benefit 
of  charitable  and  educational  institutions.  At  times  when  money 
was  loaned,  the  property  by  which  it  was  secured  was  trans- 
ferred by  a  deed  of  trust  to  trustees,  who  in  case  of  default  sold 
the  property  and  divided  the  receipts  among  the  creditors. 
Where  railroads  and  large  corporations  issue  bonds  secured  in 
this  way  by  deed  of  trust,  the  fimctions  of  the  trustee  or  trus- 
tees become  in  some  cases  very  extensive  and  of  vital  importance 
to  the  holders  of  bonds.  In  cases  of  bankruptcy,  if  the  business 
needed  care,  trustees  were  appointed  to  conduct  it,  wind  it  up, 
and  divide  the  surplus.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  was  sought  to 
hold  the  trustees  who  were  running  a  bankrupt  business  and  the 
creditors  for  whose  benefit  it  was  being  run,  liable  as  partners. 

532 
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This  the  English  courts  refused  to  do.i    The  courts  in  this 
country  have  followed  the  English  coiurts  in  their  decisions^ 

§  571.    What  an  * 'Express  Trust"  Is 

A  trust  is,  as  just  stated,  an  arrangement  by  which  a  person 
known  as  the  **trustee"  holds  property  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  another,  known  as  the  "beneficiary"  or,  in  legal 
phrase,  as  the  cestui  que  trust. 

An  express  trust  is  a  trust  created  by  an  instrument  in 
writing  called  a  "declaration  of  trust,"  "trust  agreement,"  or 
"deed  of  trust";  or  it  may  be  created  by  will. 

The  parties  to  a  trust  are:  (i)  the  creator,  (2)  the  trustee, 
and  (3)  the  beneficiary  or  cestui  que  trust. 

The  property  or  subject  matter  may  be  real  estate  or  money, 
goods,  chattels,  or  choses  in  action.  Anything  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  trust  that  can  be  held  legally. 

Wherever  the  legal  estate  or  interest  is  in  one  person  and 
the  eqmtable  interest  is  in  another,  a  trust  exists.  It  is  called 
a  "trust"  because  it  is  founded  on  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
trustee,  that  he  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  creator  of  the 
trust  as  expressed  in  the  will  or  trust  instrument. 

A  trust  is  not  a  contract,  but  in  a  court  of  equity  a  trust  can 
be  enforced,  and  hence  all  litigation  concerning  trusts  is  con- 
ducted in  the  courts  of  equity  or  chancery. 

§  572.    Legal  and  Equitable  Title  to  the  Property 

An  essential  feature  of  a  trust  is  the  vesting  of  the  legal  title 
to  the  property  involved  in  the  trustee.  If  it  is  real  estate, 
every  feature  of  ownership,  title  on  public  records,  actual  pos- 
session, liability  for  taxes,  right  to  sue  for  trespass,  etc.,  is  in 
the  trustee.    No  one  else  has  power  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease. 


>  Cox  V.  Kckman.  8  H.  of  L.  Casei  368  (i86o)rSmith  v.  Anderson.  L.  R.  15.  Ch.  D.  347. 
284  (1879)* 

'Hart  V.  Seymour,  1^7  HI.  598  (1893);  MaOory  ▼.  Ruaaell.  71  Iowa  63  (1887):  Mason  v. 
Pomeroy,  151  Mass.  164  (1890):  Mayo  v.  Moritz,  151  Mass.  481  (1890);  Johnson  v.  Lewis. 
6  Ped.  3^(1881);  Taylor  v.  Davis,  no  U.  S.  330  (1884);  Lackett  v.  Rumbaugh,  45  Fed.  33-39 
(1891);  Wells-Stone  Mercantile  Co.  v.  Grover.  7  N-  D.  460  (1898);  41  L.  R.  A.  353;  Spotswood 
▼.  Mo    "         ---....--.-- 


forrit,  13  Idaho  360  (1906);  s.  c  6  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  665. 
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Every  element  of  legal  possession  is  in  him.    If  there  are  several 
trustees,  and  one  dies,  the  title  passes  to  the  survivors. 

As  the  legal  title  is  in  the  trustee,  so  is  the  beneficial  interest 
entirely  in  the  one  for  whose  benefit  the  tru^t  was  created. 
Being  an  equitable  title,  any  dispute  concerning  its  terms  or 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  beneficiary  will  have  to  be 
settled  in  a  court  of  equity  instead  of  in  a  court  of  law. 

§  573.    Who  May  Create  a  Trust 

It  may  be  broadly  said  that  everyone  who  is  competent  to 
make  a  will  or  to  enter  into  a  contract  is  competent  to  create  a 
trust.  Ownership  of  property  and  power  to  transfer  it  are  all 
that  is  required  to  make  a  trust.  If  any  solvent  person  has  full 
title  to  property  and  has  capacity  to  contract,  he  can  transfer 
the  legal  title  to  a  trustee  to  hold  in  trust. 

A  person  who  is  insolvent  could  not  create  a  trust  that  would 
put  his  assets  out  of  reach  of  his  creditors.  A  person  incompe- 
tent to  contract  by  reason  of  minority,  lunacy,  or  some  other 
incapacity,  could  not  as  a  rule  create  a  trust  that  would  bind 
him.    The  trust  so  created  would  be  voidable 

Married  women  are  practically  under  no  disabilities  in  this 
country  and  may  create  trusts  at  their  discretion. 

§  574.    Who  May  Be  a  trustee 

The  following  statement  from  an  English  work  sums  up  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  trustee:  "A  person  to  be  appointed 
trustee  should  be  (i)  a  person  capable  of  taking  and  holding  the 
legal  estate,  and  (2)  possessed  of  legal  capacity  and  natural 
ability  to  execute  the  trust,  and  (3)  domiciled  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court."'  The  last  item  is  a  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral requirement  that  trustees  must  be  citizens  of  the  state  in 
which  the  trust  estate  is  situated. 

The  selection  of  a  person  to  hold  property  in  trust  involves 


*  Lewin  on  Trusts,  p.  27. 
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putting  faith  and  confidence  in  his  integrity:  literally,  the 
creator  trusts  him  with  the  property.  Because  of  this  he  is  termed 
the  "trustee"  and  the  arrangement  is  called  "a  trust,"  meaning 
thereby  the  obligation  resting  on  a  person  to  whom  property 
has  been  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  to  apply  the  property 
for  that  purpose. 

§  575-    Use  of  Express  Trusts  in  Restraint  of  Trade 

When  the  large  industries  first  imdertook  to  combine  and 
control  their  respective  businesses,  they  organized  imder  the 
form  of  an  express  trust.  A  controlling  stock  interest  in  each 
corporation  was  transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees,  who  elected 
directors  subservient  to  them,  and  in  this  way  the  trustees 
dominated  the  industries.  The  first  great  monopolies,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company, 
were  each  organized  as  an  express  trust,  in  which  a  board  of 
trustees  took  over  the  stocks  of  the  constituent  companies  and 
issued  trust  certificates  to  the  owners.  Thereafter,  until  the 
courts  declared  such  organizations  illegal,  these  boards  of  trus- 
tees were  in  control  of  their  respective  industries.  The  courts 
decided  that  trusts  of  this  nature  were  illegal,  not  because  of 
'any  objection  to  their  form  of  organization,  but  because  their 
objects  were  illegal. 

When  the  trust  form  was  forbidden  to  these  monopolies, 
holding  corporations  or  large  owning  coiporations  were  resorted 
to,  but  the  name  "trust"  persisted  and  is  still  used  to  designate 
the  great  monopolistic  corporations.  This  is  as  illogical  as  it 
would  be  to  call  large  partnerships  "corporations,^'  and  has 
accordingly  resulted  in  much  confusion  of  popular  thought. 

By  reason  of  this  illegal  use  of  the  trust  form,  the  word 
"trust"  has  incurred  a  certain  enduring  but  entirely  undeserved 
odium.  It  is  necessary  that  its  actual  and  legal  meaning  should 
be  realized,  if  we  are  to  understand  how  it  may  be  used  as  a 
useful  form  of  organization  for  the  conduct  of  ordinary  and 
entirely  lawful  businesses. 
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i  576.    Modem  Use  of  Eipress  Trusts  ia  BosiiiMS 

In  Massachiisetts  prior  to  191 2,  the  corporation  laws  made 
no  provision  for  the  organization  of  real  estate  companies.  To 
secure  the  advantages  of  the  corporate  organization  so  far  as 
might  be  possible,  those  desiring  to  handle  real  estate  created 
an  express  trust,  by  executing  a  written  declaration  of  trust. 
The  parcels  of  real  estate  or  funds  to  purchase  the  property 
desired  were  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees,  who  were 
given  full  powers  to  hold  and  deal  with  the  trust  estate  so 
created.  Those  who  executed  the  declaration  of  trust  were 
named  as  beneficiaries,  and  their  interests  were  represented  by 
transferable  trust  certificates.  Any  profits  were  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  beneficiaries  according  to  their  interests.  It 
was  provided  that  neither  the  trustees  nor  the  beneficiaries  were 
to  be  liable  for  any  debts  or  obligations  of  the  estate.  The 
trustees  took  the  places  of  the  directors  in  an  ordinary  corpora- 
tion, and  the  beneficiaries  took  the  places  of  the  stockholders. 

It  seemed  to  work  well  in  Massachusetts  in  Handling  real 
estate,  and  its  use  was  gradually  extended  to  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Later  it  was  taken  up  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
employed  for  various  kinds  of  business  enterprises.  To  what 
extent  this  has  been  done  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  because, 
as  it  is  a  private  arrangement  between  the  parties,  no  public 
record  is  required  save  in  a  few  of  the  states.  Unless  such  an 
association  gets  into  legal  difficulties  there  b  usually  no  data 
concerning  it  available  to  the  (mblic. 


§  577.    Assncialinns  Oxguaxed  as  Riptesh  Trusts 

The  following  list  shows  some  of  the  better  known  concerns 
organized  under  the  trust  form: 

The  Mackay  CampuoBs  (Postal  Tckgnph) 
Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties 
Texas  Pacific  Land  Trust 
Amoskeag  Manofactiiiiiig  Compan j 
Ludlow  Manul»ctiiriiig  Associatcs 
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» Chy  and  OkMKctag  Ruhm^^  CbibtadI  Ttaft 

» Sevatod  RjJNn^rs  CoDatcnl  Tiust 
Nordi  Ameiicui  Pulp  and  F^kt  Companjr 
Ifuonk  Temple  Tnist  (Oucaifo) 
Montgomeiy  Ward  Wardiouse  Assodates 
Fqppeiefl  Bfamifictiiring  Compai^ 
Massadnisetts  Lifting  Companies 
New  Hampshire  Electric  RaiNrays 

Within  the  last  few  yeais  this  fonn  of  organiiation  has  been 
used  extcnsivdy  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  other  oil  regions 
of  file  Soath  and  Middle  West  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  oil 
properties.  Most  of  these  enterprises,  being  purely  ^>eculative, 
come  to  grief  and  those  who  have  invested  in  them  lose  their 
money.  This  tends  to  bring  the  express  trust  into  disrepute* 
It  is  obvious  that  these  failures  should  not  be  attributed  to  the 
form  of  organization,  as  the  investors  would  have  fared  no 
better  had  they  bought  shares  in  a  corporation  engaged  in  the 
same  risky  business. 

§  578.    Varied  Nomenclature  Ap^ed  to  These  Atioolatloiii 

The  fact  that  the  express  trust  as  a  form  of  business  organisa* 
tion  is  yet  new  is  shown  by  the  different  names  under  which 
it  is  known.  The  latest  and  most  complete  work  as  yet  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  is  entitled  'Trust  Estates  as  Business 
Companies.''*  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  word  "estate'' 
is  so  generally  used  to  designate  the  property  accumulated  by 
an  individual,  that  it  gives  a  false  impression  of  the  express 
trust. 

In  Massachusetts  such  associations  have  always  been  called 
"voluntary  associations,"  which  is  an  unsatisfactory  descrip- 
tion in  that  it  fails  to  differentiate  them  from  joint-stock  com- 
pam*es  or  incorporations. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  they  are  termed  "common  law 
companies,"  to  distinguish  them  from  statutory  corporations 

<  By  Sean. 
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and  joint-stock  companies.  This,  though,  is  objectionable  be- 
cause the  common  law  has  never  recognized  "trusts,"  which 
have  been  and  are  entirely  the  creatures  of  the  courts  of  equity. 
The  description  of  them  as  "associations  under  deeds  of 
trust"  is  accurate  but  cumbrous.  It  is  incorrect  to  call  them 
partnerships,  for  they  have  no  legal  element  of  a  partnership. 

§  579.    Misuse  of  Trust  Form  by  Incompetent  Parties 

Another  thing  that  has  tended  to  bring  this  form  of  business 
organization  into  disrepute  is  the  fact  that  lawyers  and  others 
of  little  business  or  professional  standing  have  advertised  to 
organize  such  associations  for  small  fees,  and  with  Uttle  trouble 
to  the  promoters.  Such  organizations  have  been  made  with 
little  concern  as  to  the  laws  01  the  state  in  which  they  were  to 
operate,  or  to  the  needs  of  the  enterprise  for  which  they  were 
to  be  used.  Such  careless  and  slovenly  organization  is  apt  to 
be  disappointing  and  in  some  cases  disastrous  to  the  members. 
A  recent  and  very  competent  writer  on  this  subject  says: 

Tbe  trust  idea  herein  discussed  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
commercialized  by  so-called  organizing  companies  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  corporation  laws  of  certain  liberal  charter  granting 
states  are  advertised  and  exploited.  Forms  are  furnished  with 
apparently  little  regard  to  the  particular  purposes  in  view  or  the 
laws  of  the  state  wherein  the  trust  is  either  established  or  will  cany 
on  its  operations — no  warning  whatsoever  is  given  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  followed  and  the  strict  rules  of  equity  to  which 
trustees  are  subjected  are  unnoticed.  Those  in  search  of  a  "form 
method,"  the  avoidance  of  attorneys*  fees,  or  "cheapness"  in  or- 
ganization, will  generally  be  disappointed  in  the  results  which  they 
secure.  The  author  here  ventures  the  prediction  that  this  dass  of 
organizers  will  fare  better  imder  a  corporate  charter  than  they  will 
as  a  trust.  Incorporation  at  least  has  the  check  of  state  ofiiciab, 
and,  proper  steps  once  having  been  taken,  corporate  existence  is 
presumed  to  continue;  but  a  tmst  must  always  be  a  trust  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  must  be  operated  as  such;  no  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
the  trust  instnmient  will  create  this  result.  Ntfone  hiU  a  compek$U 
legal  advisor  skilled  in  the  laws  of  ihe  sUUe  in  question,  and  supplied 
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Vfiik  full  knowledge  of  kis  clients  affairs,  can  be  relied  upon  to  deter- 
mine that  a  trust  should  be  created,  to  draft  the  trust  instrument 
properly  to  effectuate  the  objects  of  its  creation,  and  to  advise  and 
instruct  the  trustees  in  safe  management  of  the  trust  estate,^ 

§  580.    Present  Status  of  the  Express  Trust 

The  arrangements  by  which  property  is  placed  in  the  pos- 
session of  trustees  is  termed  in  law,  as  already  stated,  "a  trust," 
and  because  in  these  organizations  this  trust  is  created  by  ex- 
plicit words,  it  is  called  an  "express  trust."  The  result  is  that 
a  new  and  peculiar  form  of  business  organization,  without  in- 
corporation, formed  by  mere  agreement  of  the  parties,  has 
come  into  use. 

In  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions made  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  he  says:» 

The  transferable  nature  of  these  shares  gives  to  these  associa- 
tions a  continuity  of  duration  usually  limited  by  express  provisions 
to  the  lives  of  the  subscribers  and  20  years  thereafter.  This  pro- 
vision difiFerentiates  the  form  of  association  from  an  ordinary 
partnership,  where  the  death  of  a  partner  dissolves  the  partnership 
and  makes  it,  to  a  limited  extent,  similar  to  a  corporation  which 
may  or  may  not  have  perpetual  duration. 

The  report  also  states  in  further  characterization  of  the 
volimtary  association,  that  a  shareholder  has  no  right  to  an 
accounting,  as  in  a  partnership,  nor  any  right  to  examine  the 
books  as  in  a  corporation;  that  a  shareholder  is  not  a  tenant  in 
common  and  has  no  interest  in  the  property  of  the  trust;  that 
a  shareholder  is  not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  association; 
and  that  a  provision  is  frequently  inserted  to  be  made  part  of 
every  contract  that  neither  shareholders  nor  trustees  are  to  be 
liable. 

In  closing  his  report  the  Commissioner  of  Cori)orations  sum- 
marizes the  advantages  afforded  by  these  volimtary  associations, 
as  follows: 


•  Sean  on  Trust  Bgtates  as  Bxis.  Cos.  (z93x),  I  8. 

•  Report  of  Mass.  Tax  Com.  upon  Voluntary  Asn..  Jan.  17.  Z9it. 
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1.  The  experience  of  25  years  shows  that  they  furnish  a  ocm- 
venienty  safe,  and  unobjectionable  form  of  co-operation,  ownership, 

^nH  Tna.n«.gi»Tn<>nt . 

2.  Their  form  of  management  is  more  flexible,  more  economical, 
and  more  convenient  than  that  of  a  corporation.  Trustees  can  do 
business  with  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  a  board  of  directors. 

3.  In  particular  they  afford  a  convenient  form  for  combining 
capital  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  real  estate,  as  the 
form  of  organization  insures  a  continuity  of  management  and 
control  that  specially  appeals  to  investors  in  real  estate,  and  which 
cannot  be  secured  by  a  corporation  on  account  of  the  change  of 
officers  each  year.  Trustees  are  not  changed  as  frequently  as  are 
directors  of  a  corporation. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  where  such  associations  sought 
capital  in  the  open  market  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
publicity  requirements  as  corporations. 

§  581.    Common  Advantages  of  Express  Trusts  and  Corporations 

The  use  of  the  express  trust  as  a  form  of  business  organiza- 
tion gives  the  following  advantages  which  are  also  common  to 
the  corporate  form: 

1.  Neither  shareholders  nor  trustees  are  liable  in  excess  of 

their  personal  interest  in  the  trust  property. 

2.  The  shares  are  transferable  as  are  corporate  shares. 

3.  Trustees  can  do  business  and  manage  the  trust  property 

as  directors  do  with  the  corporate  business  and  prop- 
erty. 

4.  For  all  practical  purposes  an  express  trust  can  be  made 

as  permanent  as  a  business  corporation.  In  most 
states  a  trust  can  be  created  for  one  or  more  lives  and 
21  years  more. 

5.  It  is  dissolved  by  agreement  as  readily  as  a  corporation. 

6.  An  express  trust  can  sue  and  be  sued  as  readily  as  a 

corporation  can. 

7.  Shareholders  have  a  right  to  accountings  and  to  all  such 

information  as  is  proper. 
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§  582.    Advantages  of  fhe  Express  Trust  Over  the  Corporate  Form 

In  the  following  particulars,  it  is  claimed  that  the  transaction 
of  business  imder  an  express  trust  has  advantages  over  the 
corporate  form: 

1.  It  can  do  business  in  any  part  of  the  coxmtry  as  freely  as 

an  individual  or  a  partnership.  In  some  states,  how- 
ever, the  members  may  be  held  as  partners. 

2.  It  is  not  required  to  make  out  the  reports,  to  take  out 

licenses,  and  to  pay  taxes  to  the  extent  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  corporation. 

3.  Under  some  conditions  the  permanence  of  management 

secured  by  a  continued  board  of  trustees  is  better  than 
the  plan  of  annual  elections. 

4.  The  trustees  may  ask  for  court  guidance  in  cases  where 

the  rights  or  powers  of  the  trust  are  xmadjudicated 
or  not  dear. 

§  583*    Statatory  Regulatioiis 

The  only  legislation  concerning  express  trusts  is  at  this  time 
found  in  Massachusetts  and  Oklahoma.  The  Massachusetts 
legislation  is  in  substance  as  follows  :7 

1.  "Association"  means  a  voluntary  association  under  a 

written  instrument  or  declaration  of  trust  with  the 
beneficial  interest  divided  into  shares. 

2.  The  trustees  of  a  voluntary  association  imder  a  written 

instrument  shall  file  this  declaration  of  trust  with  the 
commissioner  of  corporations,  and  with  the  derk  of 
every  dty  or  town  where  the  assodation  has  a  place 
of  business.  Any  amendment  of  the  dedaration  of 
trust  shall  likewise  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  and 
the  town  derks. 

3.  The  commissioner  of  corporations  shaU  each  year  send 

copies  of  all  instruments  so  filed  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  shall  print  the  same. 

'  Cons.  Lftwi  of  Mmi..  Ch.  183;  Vdantenr  Aml 
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4.  Such  associations  may  be  sued  and  service  of  pi^fcess  on 
any  one  trustee  is  sufficient. 

Hie  laws  in  Oklahoma  are  in  substance  as  follows :« 

1.  Express  trusts  may  be  created  in  real  or  personal  prop- 

erty. The  trustees  have  power  to  carry  on  or^conduct 
any  lawful  business  and  to  do  anything  in.  respect 
thereto  that  an  individual  might  do.  I 

2.  Such  an  express  trust  must  be  created  by  writtdri  instru- 

ment subscribed  by  the  grantors  and  duly 'acknowl- 
edged. It  must  then  be  recorded  with  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  where  the  property  is  situated^  or 
the  business  is  conducted.  / 

3.  A  successor  must  be  provided  for  any  trustee  of  an  Ex- 

press trust,  to  take  his  place  in  case  of  his  dekth, 
resignation,  removal,  or  incapacity. 

4.  Liability  for  all  trust  obligations  extends  to  the  whole 

of  the  trust  property,  but  no  liability  affects  the  trus- 
tees or  beneficiaries  personally. 

§  584.    Liability  to  State  Taxation 

Whatever  property  is  held  by  the  trustees  of  a  business  is 
taxable  as  other  property  held  by  individuals,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations, neither  more  or  less.  An  attempt  in  Massachusetts 
to  tax  the  shares  of  voluntary  associations  was  held  unconsti- 
tutional. It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  such  trusts  that  they 
are  as  yet  not  liable  to  the  reports  and  taxes  and  licenses  required 
of  corporations. 

Such  associations  are  subject  to  the  federal  income  tax  if 
the  trustees  are  elected  aimually  by  the  beneficiaries,  but  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  income  tax  law  enacted  in  1916,  the 
legislature  has  tried  to  equalize  the  taxation  somewhat.  Under 
this  law,  dividends  or  shares  in  associations  and  trusts  having 
transferable  shares  are  taxable,  except  in  certain  cases  where 

*  SeMion  Lawi  of  Oklahoma.  Z93x.  Ch.  16. 
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the  income  of  the  association  in  trust  would  be  exempt  if  re- 
ceived by  an  individual,  or  where  the  trustees  or  managers  agiee 
to  pay  the  tax.  Where  the  dividends  on  transferable  shares  are 
not  taxable,  the  income  of. associations  or  trusts  is  taxable  if 
derived  from  annidties,  professions,  employments,  trade,  or  busi* 
ness.  ^ 

Where  there  is  a  state  income  tax  law,  its  terms  and  its 
construction  by  the  state  courts  must  be  consulted,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  tax  imposed  is  to  be  paid  by  the  beneficiaries  or  by 
the  trustees. 

§  585.    The  Federal  Income  Tax 

When  the  federal  income  tax  was  first  enacted  it  was  held 
that  such  associations  were  not  subject  to  its  provisions.  This 
has  been  changed,  and  the  present  ruling  is  as  follows: 

Where  beneficiaries  holding  certificates  evidencing  their  interest 
under  a  so-called  '^Massachusetts  trust"  agreement  annually  elect 
persons  delegated  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  trusts,  thus  retain- 
ing a  voice  in  the  business,  the  trust  is  an  association  and  is  subject 
to  the  normal  tax  upon  its  income  under  the  Acts  of  1913,  1916, 
and  1918;  the  excess  profits  tax  under  the  Acts  of  191 7  and  1918; 
the  capital  stock  tax  under  the  Acts  of  1916  and  1918;  and  the  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  trust  to  the  beneficiaries  are  subject  to  the 
stamp  tax  under  the  acts  of  191 7  and  191 8. 

Where  the  trustees  originally  appointed  were  to  hold  office 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  trust,  the  right  of  the  shareholders 
being  limited  to  filling  vacancies,  the  beneficiaries  not  retaining  any 
substantial  control  over  the  afiPairs  of  the  trust,  such  a  trust  b  not 
an  association  or  taxable  as  such  under  section  230  of  the  act  of 
X918,  but  under  section  219  relating  to  trusts.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  excess  profits  tax  nor  the  capital  stock  tax,  nor  are 
the  certificates  issued  by  the  trustees  subject  to  stamp  tax.* 

The  distinction  is  between  an  ordinary  tiust,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  governing  trusts  and  trust  estates,  and  an  asso- 
ciation, wherein  trustees  are  elected  and  where  the  beneficiaries 


*  Montgomery  on  Income  Tax  Proc.  (193a)  •  p.  94- 
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thus  retain  a  certain  control  of  and  voice  in,  the  management 
of  the  business.  Where  such  management  is  exercised  by  the 
beneficiaries,  the  organization  is  held  to  be  a  business  associa- 
tion, and  is  subject  both  to  income  tax  and  capital  stock  tax. 

In  his  edition  of  1922,  Mr.  Montgomeiy  sets  forth  the  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

In  practice,  there  are  all  kinds  of  Massachusetts  trusts.  In 
some  the  beneficiaries  have  little  or  no  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trust;  others  have  practically  all  the  characteristics 
of  corporations  (except  the  actual  corporate  existence  and  the 
limited  liability  of  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation),  and  are  governed 
by  elaborate  by-laws  providing  for  annual  meetings  of  certificate 
holders,  and  for  the  election  of  trustees  for  relatively  short  periods 
of  time,  thus  vesting  a  large  measure  of  control  in  certificate 
holders. 

From  a  tax  standpoint  the  question  is:  Is  a  Massachusetts 
trust  an  ordinary  trust  or  an  association?  If  the  latter,  it  is 
taxable  as  a  corporation.  If  the  former,  the  income,  if  distributa- 
ble, is  taxable  to  the  beneficiaries." 


>*  MoatcDtnery  on  Inc.  Tax  Proe.  (Z9aa),  p.  93. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV 
HOW  AN  EXPRESS  TRUST  IS  ORGANIZED 

§  586.    Essential  Provisions  of  a  Trust  for  Business  Purposes 

The  essential  provisions  of  any  express  trust  organized  for 
business  purposes  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  deed  or  declaration  of  trust,  drawn  up  to  define  the 

rights  and  powers  of  trustees  and  shareholders. 

2.  Two  or  more  trustees  who  are  authorized  to  take  over 

and  manage  the  capital,  business,  or  other  property 
supplied  by  the  shareholders. 

3.  Shareholders  who   are   beneficiaries  and  who   receive 

transferable  certificates  representing  their  respective 
interests  in  the  profits  and  in  the  property  on  dissolu- 
tion. 

4.  Provisions  for  division  of  profits,  appointment  of  trustees 

to  fill  vacancies,  and  for  dissolution  at  termination  of 
the  trust. 

5.  Provisions  that  no  liability  is  to  attach  to  either  trustees 

or  shareholders,  but  only  t6  the  trust  estate.^ 

§  587.    The  Declaration  of  Trust 

When  an  express  trust  is  to  be  formed,  if  the  object  of  the 
trust  were  only  to  hold  real  property  and  pay  the  rentals  to  the 
beneficiaries,  it  might  be  attained  by  simply  turning  over  the 
property  to  the  trustees  by  a  simple  deed  of  trust.  If  cash, 
or  cash  and  property,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  trustees  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  some  busi- 


>  Huawy  ▼.  Arnold.  185  Mml  20a  (1904);  Bank  of  Topeka  v.  Eaton,  100  Fed.  Rep.  8 
(X900). 
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ness  enterprise,  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  the  assets  it  is 
to  operate  with,  the  duties  of  the  trustees,  the  rights  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries, and  many  other  details  of  the  trust  are  set  forth  in 
appropriate  legal  phraseology  in  a  formal  instrument,  termed  a 
"declaration  of  trust,"  or  sometimes  a  "trust  agreement." 

In  such  case  the  declaration  of  trust  must  indude  all  the  de- 
tails that  are  usually  set  out  in  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  a 
corporation.  The  shareholders  of  the  trust  as  beneficiaries  have 
no  voice  in  the  management,  they  can  pass  no  by-laws,  there  is 
no  aimual  election,  they  cannot  remove  or  recall  any  of  the 
trustees;  hence  the  great  importance  of  the  declaration  of  trust, 
and  the  reason  for  its  elaborate  form. 

The  deed  of  trust  should  plainly  set  out  the  following  essential 
information: 

1.  The  trustees  and  the  immediate  beneficiaries  must  be 

designated,  and  provision  must  be  made,  so  that  others 
desiring  to  be  beneficiaries  can  come  in  and  assist  in 
making  up  the  required  amoimt  of  capital. 

2.  If  any  property  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  trustees,  or  if 

they  are  to  purchase  any  particular  business  or  prop- 
erty, it  must  be  designated  and  described. 

3.  The  capital,  if  any,  that  is  to  be  raised  and  paid  over  to 

the  trustees  must  be  specified,  and  its  division  into 
shares  and  the  value  thereof  must  be  set  forth.  Both 
preferred  and  conmion  shares  may  be  prescribed. 

4.  The  declaration  must  also  state  that  the  property  ac- 

quired by  the  trustees  is  held  in  trust,  and  subject  to 
the  powers,  limitations,  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the 
instrument  by  which  the  trust  is  aeated. 

§  588.    Detailed  Provisions  of  Declaration  of  Trust 

The  declaration  of  trust  or  trust  agreement,  in  addition  to 
these  more  general  matters,  must  specifically  prescribe  and  set 
forth  the  following  details: 
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1.  The  duties  of  the  trustees. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  trustees. 

3.  What  consent  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  is  required 

for  the  exercise  of  any  special  powers  by  the  trustees. 

4.  Any  special  limitations  or  authorizations  of  the  trustees. 

5.  The  remuneration  of  the  trustees  for  their  services. 

6.  Any  directions  for  the  financial  management  of  the  trust. 

7.  How  and  imder  what  circumstances  payments  of  profits 

or  of  the  trust  funds  are  to  be  made  to  the  holders  of 
common  and  preferred  shares. 

8.  Directions,  if  any,  as  to  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  of  the 

trusteed  property. 

9.  The  continuance  of  the  trust  for  such  term  as  may  be 

allowed  by  law. 

10.  Provisions  as  to  registry  of  shareholders,  the  issuance  of 

certificates,  and  the  transfer  of  shares. 

11.  That  the  trustees  shall  have  no  authority  to  bind  any 

shareholder  by  contract  or  to  call  for  any  assessment 
from  them. 

12.  That  all  persons  dealing  with  the  trustees  shall  look 

only  to  the  trust  funds  and  not  to  either  trustees  or 
shareholders  for  pajmaent,  and  that  every  order,  con- 
tract, or  obligation  entered  into  shall  stipulate  that 
neither  trustees  nor  shareholders  are  liable  thereimder. 

13.  Provisions  for  annual  meetings,  reports  and  audits,  and 

for  filling  vacancies  among  the  trustees,  with  rules  for 
voting. 

14.  How  special  meetings  may  be  called  and  how  notice 

of  them  is  to  be  given. 

15.  The  name  of  the  trust  and  how  the  trustees  shall  be 

known. 

16.  Provisions  for  any  other  details  of  the  trust  business  and 

organization  not  already  prescribed. 

The  declaration  of  trust  must  be  signed  by  the  parties  inter- 
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ested,  and  in  most  cases  will  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary 
or  other  official.  Care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  a  trust  that 
the  power  of  alienation  is  not  suspended,  especially  if  any  part 
of  the  trust  estate  consists  of  real  property .« 

§  589.    The  Creators  of  the  Trust 

Those  who  create  the  trust,  who  take  the  place  of  incorpo- 
rators in  an  ordinary  company,  must  be  competent  to  contract. 
No  specific  number  is  required.  Many  members  or  beneficiaries 
are  not  needed  as  original  parties  to  the  instnunent  of  trust;  in 
fact,  a  single  person  could  create  a  trust.  The  trust  being  once 
created,  anyone  who  came  within  the  description  of  a  beneficiary, 
or  who  subscribed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  would 
have  his  money  added  to  the  trust  fimd,  and  would  thereafter 
share  in  the  rights  and  profits  of  the  trust  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  beneficiaries. 

§  590.    The  Trustees 

The  trustees  are  the  permanent  managers  of  the  enterprise. 
They  should  be  selected  with  care,  for  they  are  not,  as  directors 
are,  elected  annually.  It  is  possible  to  remove  a  trustee  for 
negligence  or  for  malfeasance,  but  it  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  A  trustee  may  also  be  a  beneficiary  in  the 
trust  and  own  shares  as  do  other  beneficiaries — usually  they  do. 
None  of  the  trustees  need  be  signers  of  the  declaration  of  trust. 
They  may  join  in  its  execution,  or  they  may  formally  accept  the 
appointment  by  letter,  but  if  they  act  as  trustees  under  the 
declaration,  that  in  itself  would  be  a  practical  and  sufficient 
acceptance  of  the  trust.  The  original  trust  instrument  should 
provide  that  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  board  of  trustees  by  death, 
resignation,  removal,  or  incapacity,  the  beneficiaries  shall  fill 
them.  Or,  if  desired,  the  trustees  themselves  might  be  em- 
powered to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board. 


>  Howe  V.  Morae.  174  Mass.  491  (1899};  Hart  v.  Seymour,  147  HI.  598  (1893);  Mallory 
V.  Rttfqell.  71  Iowa  63  (1887). 
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Because  of  the  continuance  of  the  trustees  in  office,  and  of  the 
stability  of  management  that  this  gives,  the  express  trust  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  ordinary  "close"  corporation.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  also  in  many  cases  where  an  agreed  manage- 
ment is  desired,  as  often  happens  when  a  partnership  is  incor- 
porated or  a  minority  interest  demands  protection.  In  such 
cases  the  trustees  would  hold  the  stock  of  the  corporation  and 
vote  it  as  a  block." 

§  591.    How  the  Board  of  Trustees  Acts 

The  board  of  trustees  of  a  trust  has  abimdant  precedent  for 
its  operation  in  the  usual  procedure  of  a  corporate  board  of 
directors,  and  in  those  directors  of  educational  and  charitable 
foundations  that  have  existed  for  so  many  years  as  trusts.  A 
business  trust  has  no  by-laws.  All  that  ordinarily  goes  into  a 
set  of  corporate  by-laws  is  supposed  to  be  set  out  in  the  declara- 
tion of  trust,  which  can  be  made  as  com{)endious  as  may  be 
required.  In  addition,  such  a  board  would  have  power  to 
arrange  its  own  details  of  procedure  and  methods  of  operation. 

That  which  usually  is  done  by  any  corporate  board  of  di- 
rectors is  followed  in  most  cases.  A  presiding  officer,  a  recording 
officer,  and  a  treasurer  are  chosen,  and  these  officers  are  given 
authority  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  particular  offices.  The 
trustees,  or  officers,  if  so  provided,  could  appoint  managers, 
superintendents,  auditors,  salesmen,  and  such  other  employees  as 
might  be  necessary  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  trust.  In  all  of  this 
they  would  be  merely  following  the  precedents  laid  down  for 
them  by  an  ordinary  corporate  board  of  directors. 

§  59a.    Individual  Liability  under  Trust  Associations 

The  most  important  question  in  relation  to  this  form  of 
business  association  is  whether  the  individuals  concerned,  both 
the  trustees  and  the  beneficiaries,  are  likely  to  be  held  to  in- 
dividual liability  as  in  the  partnership.    It  is  a  general  condition 


>8m  Ch.  LVI.  **Voting  Tknute." 
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of  the  law  that  those  who  are  associated  in  business  with  others 
are  personally  liable  for  all  obligations  incurred  in  the  operations 
of  the  business. 

The  corporation  as  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  most  civilized 
countries  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  vital  question  as  to 
the  trust  associations  is  whether  business  can  also  be  done  by 
trustees  under  a  declaration  of  trust  with  equal  freedom  from 
individual  liability. 

Under  the  common  law  a  trustee  was  held  to  be  a  principal, 
not  an  agent,  and  when  he  contracted  as  trustee,  he  bound  him- 
self personally.  He  had  a  right  to  be  indenmified  from  the 
estate  if  he  became  liable  without  negligence  on  his  part.  If  he 
wished  to  avoid  all  this,  he  could  do  so  only  by  expressly  stipulat- 
ing that  only  the  estate  and  not  himself  was  to  be  bound. 

The  Supreme  Court  long  ago  laid  down  the  general  rule  that, 
"If  a  trustee  wants  to  protect  himself  from  liability  on  a  contract, 
he  must  stipulate  that  he  is  not  to  be  personally  responsible,  but 
that  the  other  party  is  to  look  solely  to  the  estate.'^* 

In  later  Maryland  cases  the  courts  have  explidUy  stated  the 
rule  that  the  trustee  must  stipulate  that  he  is  not  to  be  personally 
liable,  or  he  will  be  so  held.* 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held  that  where  trustees  signed 
a  note  "We  as  trustees,  but  not  individually,  promise  to  pay," 
they  were  not  personally  liable.* 

As  a  matter  of  precaution,  most  of  the  well-conducted  trusts 
that  are  in  active  business  are  particular  to  have  printed  on  all 
of  their  stationery  and  in  particular  on  all  bills,  orders,  invoices, 
and  any  other  instnmient  that  may  involve  or  partake  of  a  con- 
tract liability,  a  full  disclaimer  of  all  individual  liability.  The 
following  disclaimer  is  of  this  nature: 

The  Hampton  Company  is  the  designation  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  acting  under  a  declaration  of  trust  dated  December  30, 


« Taylor  v.  Davis,  zio  U.  S.  331  (1S84). 

*  Knapp  V.  Bagby.  xa6  Md.  461  (1915);  Boyle  v.  Rider,  136  Md.  3S5  (1920). 
•Shoe  Leather  Nat.  Bank  v.  Dix.  zao  Maat.  148  (1877);  Adam  v.  Swjg,  334  hUm,  584 
(i9ao);  Rand  v.  Farquhar,  336  Masi.  91  (X9I7)« 
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1909,  and  61ed  with  the  Northampton  National  Bank  of  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Any  contract  made  or  liability  incurred  by 
them  binds  only  the  trust. property  in  their  hands,  and  neither 
themselves  nor  the  shareholders,  beneficiaries  of  the  trust,  shall  be 
held  to  any  personal  liability  under  or  by  reason  thereof. 

Where  this  has  been  done,  neither  trustees  nor  shareholders 
have  been  held  liable  for  anything  beyond  the  money  already 
invested  in  the  trust.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
trustees  cannot  avoid  personal  liability  for  torts  or  negligence. 

The  declaration  must  not  prescribe  any  control  of  the  trustees 
by  the  shareholders.  K  the  shareholders  are  in  any  way  to 
manage  the  business,  they  will  make  themselves  liable  as  part- 
ners. On  this  account  the  beneficiaries  must  not  by  means  of 
annual  elections  appoint  the  trustees.  This  would  be  manage- 
ment by  the  beneficiaries  and  they  would  be  held  personally 
liable  as  in  a  joint-stock  company. 
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Part  I— The  Ck>rp9ration 


CHAPTER  I 
PRINCIPLES  OF  FINANCE 

§  X.    Problems  of  Financing 

The  subject  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume  is  the 
securing  and  handling  of  money  and  credit  for  incorporated 
business  enterprises.  If  the  terms  money  and  credit  were  used 
with  strict  accuracy,  the  statement  might  be  shortened  by  leav- 
ing out  the  reference  to  money;  for,  after  all,  credit  in  one  form 
or  another  is  almost  the  only  element  involved.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  limitations  such  as  these  which  are 
purely  technical. 

Corporate  financing  deals,  first,  with  the  methods  of  raising 
the  initial  capital  needed  for  the  enterprise,  considering  what 
securities  to  issue,  how  and  to  whom  they  should  be  sold,  how 
best  to  utilize  the  funds  thus  secured,  together  with  their  proper 
apportionment  for  plant,  equipment,  and  working  capital;  and 
second,  with  the  accurate  determination  of  any  losses  and  profits 
and  their  allocation  to  dividends,  surplus,  sinking  fund,  and 
special  reserves,  and  the  enlargement  of  capital  permanently 
invested. 

Financing  is  also  concerned  with  the  forecasting  of  business 
development  and  resulting  financial  needs  and  with  provision  for 
the  business  equivalent  of  a  "rainy  day,"  and  in  addition  must 
take  thought  for  the  difficult  problems  that  arise  when  a  business 
enterprise  becomes  embarrassed  or  involved  and  is  threatened 
with  or  overtaken  by  insolvency. 
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§  2.    Results  of  Unsldlfiil  Finaiidiig 

Financing  is  perhaps  the  least  understood  subject  in  the  whole 
field  of  business.  A  great  many  men  have  proved  themselves 
able  and  successful  as  producers,  organizers,  and  sellers,  but  have 
failed  utterly  in  handling  their  financial  problems.  A  conspicu- 
ous example  of  this  was  George  Westinghouse,  the  brilliant  in- 
ventor, organizer,  and  salesman,  who  founded  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  and  other  enterprises.  Westinghoiise  made  a 
success  of  every  business  enterprise  he  touched  except  in  so  far  as 
its  financing  was  concerned.  He  was  too  eager  to  grasp  the 
brilliant  futiure  he  saw  ahead  of  him  to  give  the  present  the  care 
and  attention  it  required.  More  specifically^  he  did  not  possess 
the  foresight  to  keep  his  enterprises  propeily  provided  with  cash 
as  they  progressed.  Consequently,  the  Westin^ouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  largest  single 
stockholder  and  the  active  head,  was  twice  faced  with  serious 
embarrassment,  and  in  the  end  its  too  ambitious  founder  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  management. 

This  case  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  In  fact,  it  is  generally 
true  that  men  of  an  optimistic,  emotional  turn  of  mind  who  make 
good  as  promoters,  producers,  and  salesmen,  are  just  the  ones 
who  are  prone  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  their  own  affairs  and 
too  often  wreck  a  promising  business  on  some  financial  reef  that 
should  have  been  easily  avoided. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  often  directors  of  important  cor- 
porations give  insufficient  attention  to  the  baac  financial  prob- 
lems of  corporate  business.  Frequently,  embarrassment  or  in- 
solvency which  should  have  been  dearly  foreseen  comes  upon 
a  board  of  directors  when — as  in  the  case  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company — ^tbe  members  fancy 
themselves  at  the  hei^t  of  prosperity. 

Among  smaller  concerns  the  amount  of  ignorance  regarding 
financial  management  is  even  greater.  Every  experienced  busi- 
ness man  has  observed  ji^gf^nfp^  where  enterprises  that  should 
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have  been  profitable  were  half  developed  and  then  abandoned 
for  lack  of  funds,  when  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  whole  financial 
process  might  have  been  figured  out  in  advance  and  the  necessary 
funds  raised  with  little  difficulty.  Instead,  the  enterprise  too 
often  drags  out  a  painful  existence  for  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  eats  up  the  owner's  capital,  and  at  the  end  leaves  him  a 
poorer,  but  not  always  a  wiser  man. 

§  3.    Financing  and  Accounting 

Poor  financing  is  apt  to  be  combined  with  poor  accounting; 
and  in  that  case  the  unfortimate  owner  cannot  enjoy  even  the 
empty  satisfaction  of  a  post-mortem  diagnosis. 

This  brings  up  a  question  on  which  there  Has  been  much  con- 
fusion of  thought — the  question  as  to  the  dividing  line  between 
the  subject  of  financing  and  the  subject  of  accounting.  It  is  not 
purely  an  academic  question,  for  in  many  business  concerns  the 
head  of  the  accounting  department  and  the  head  of  the  financial 
department  are  continually  treading  on  each  other's  toes. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  "No  man's  land"  between  the  two 
subjects.  When  rates  of  depreciation,  sinking  fund  requirements, 
valuation  of  good-will,  budgets,  quotas,  and  the  like,  are  imder 
discussion,  there  is  constant  danger  of  trespassing  into  account- 
ing territory;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accountants,  espe- 
cially public  accountants,  have  not  hesitated  to  make  many  bold 
forays  into  financial  fields.  Frequently  they  are  called  upon  to 
advise  their  clients  as  to  the  securing  of  bank  loans,  the  proper 
types  of  bonds  and  shares  to  issue,  the  investment  of  capital 
funds,  the  declaration  of  dividends,  and  so  on. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  technicalities  of  the  friendly  con- 
troversy. A  broad  distinction,  however,  between  the  two  fields 
of  work  and  study  may  be  easily  made.  Accoimting,  properly 
q)eaking,  deals  with  recording  and  analyzing  results  that  have 
been  achieved;  and  the  high  and  increasing  esteem  in  which  it 
is  now  held  is  due  to  the  general  recognition  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  skilled  accountants  afford  a  safe,  and  indeed  an  essen- 
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tial  basis,  on  which  to  predicate  the  financing  and  other  impor- 
tant actions  upon  which  the  success  of  the  business  will 
largely  depend. 

Financing,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  not  with  recording  and 
analyzing,  but  with  securing  positive  results;  the  best  methods 
of  raising  money;  what  securities  to  issue;  to  whom  they 
should  be  sold;  and  how  the  proceeds  may  be  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage for  the  promotion  of  the  business.  These  are  some  of 
the  typical  problems  which  are  clearly  outside  the  scope  of 
accounting. 

§  4*    Analogy  between  Business  and  Individual  Financing 

A  condition  that  has  deterred  many  from  the  study  of  busi- 
ness finance  is  the  popular  supposition  that  many  difficulties  are 
to  be  encountered  in  solving  its  problems.  One  writer  has  even 
defined  the  science  of  business  finance  as  "the  modem  black 
art,"  as  if  it  were  something  mysterious  and  uncanny.  Yet, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  difficulties  pertaining  to  actual  prac- 
tice, the  essential  principles  of  business  finance  are  simple 
and  readily  understood  by  any  one.  There  is,  in  lact,  a  close 
analogy  between  the  financial  problems  of  the  business  enterprise 
and  the  financial  problems  encountered  by  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual in  his  daily  life. 

The  individual  possesses  both  tangible  and  intangible  assets. 
He  has  money,  tools,  land,  and  other  tangible  things.  Also,  he 
possesses  health,  skill,  knowledge,  and  other  assets  that  are  in- 
tangible. Business  divides  its  assets  into  things  tangible  and  in- 
tangible in  the  same  way;  its  plant,  equipment,  stock,  and  cash 
being  tangible  assets;  while  its  good-will,  trade-name,  patents, 
and  copyrights  are  intangible  assets. 

The  individual  has  his  capital  and  his  income,  and  from  these 
he  must  make  the  necessary  expenditures;  first,  to  maintain  him- 
self in  condition  to  do  business;  second,  to  increase  his  produc- 
tive and  consequently  his  earning  power.  He  must  also  reserve 
a  portion  of  his  income  against  the  coming  of  old  age  or  some 
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prior  time  of  need.  He  knows  the  laws  of  thrift  and  prudence, 
and  knows  that  if  he  will  obey  them  he  will  prosper. 

It  will  be  shown  that  precisely  the  same  kind  of  wisdom  and 
foresight  is  required  to  invest  properly  the  capital  and  income  of 
a  great  business  so  that  it  shall  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
and  shall  not  be  short  of  funds  and  credit  should  an  evil  day  un- 
fortimately  come.  The  business,  great  or  small,  that  does  not 
keep  its  expenditures  within  its  income  is  as  certain  to  come  to 
grief  as  the  individual  who  spends  more  than  he  earns. 

An  individual  should,  from  time  to  time,  take  an  inventory 
of  his  resources  and  liabilities,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual, as  well  as  material,  and  thus  determine  whether  he  is  be- 
coming richer  or  poorer.  In  like  manner  every  business  should 
at  regular  intervals  take  an  inventory,  balance  all  accounts,  sub- 
tract losses  and  add  gains,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  it  is  gain- 
ing ground  or  falling  behind. 

§  5*    The  Use  of  Credit 

All  our  greater  businesses  are  conducted  largely  with  bor- 
rowed money,  and  in  this  matter  we  may  carry  our  analogy  with 
the  individual  yet  further.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
in  such  borrowing  we  are  not  engaged  in  that  shiftless  borrowing 
so  severely  and  properly  condemned  by  sages  and  moralists. 
Their  strictures  had  no  reference  to  borrowing  or  lending  money 
for  proper  business  purposes. 

For  instance,  when  a  young  man  makes  a  long-term  loan  and 
pays  interest  on  it  in  order  that  he  may  take  a  college  course  or 
prepare  for  a  profession,  he  is  not  acting  foolishly  but  with  the 
greatest  wisdom;  for  the  money  so  expended  will  bring  him  a 
wealth  of  skill  and  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  repay  both 
loan  and  interest,  and  during  his  whole  life  the  transaction  will 
increase  both  his  usefulness  to  society  and  his  earning  power.  In 
the  same  way,  when  a  business  concern  can  borrow  money  to 
enlarge  or  improve  its  plant,  to  develop  the  enterprise,  and  gen- 
erally to  increase  its  profits,  such  borrowing  is  not  only  permis- 
sible but  commendable. 
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There  are,  however,  some  obvious  limitations  which  will  at 
once  be  recognized.  No  individual  or  business  should  borrow 
money  unless  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  and  be  properly  cared 
for  when  it  falls  due.  For  this  reason  short-term  borrowing  is 
usually  poor  policy  for  either  an  individual  or  a  business,  unless 
it  is  to  tide  over  a  brief  stringency  or  to  "swing''  some  profitable 
transaction  that  can  be  completed  qtdckly. 

§  6.    Kzed  and  Woddng  Assets 

We  can  carry  our  analogy  still  further.  All  business  invest- 
ments belong  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes:  those  that  are 
fixed  and  permanent,  and  those  that  are  temporary  and  designed 
to  be  converted  into  cash  in  a  short  time;  the  first  class  is  known 
as  "fixed  assets,"  and  the  second  as  "working  assets."  In  every 
business  there  should  be  a  proper  proportion  between  the  amount 
invested  in  fixed  assets  and  the  amount  reserved  for  working 
capital. 

Both  the  individual  and  the  business  concern  often  fail  to 
observe  the  necessary  pn^K>rtions.  Not  infrequently  an  agri- 
culturist buys  more  land  than  he  can  work  profitably  and  we 
have  a  "land  poor"  farmer.  Many  country  merchants  buy  more 
stock  than  they  can  sell  immediately,  and  thus  become  "over- 
stocked." The  less  salable  portion  becomes  shopworn  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  injudicious  tying  up  of  money,  the  merchant 
is  without  funds  to  replace  the  more  salable  articles.  Many  busi- 
nesses, both  great  and  small,  have  met  disaster  because  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  working  capital  was  not  correctly  estimated,  too 
much  being  invested  in  plant  and  equipment  or  tied  up  in  stodc, 
while  an  insufficient  amount  was  left  to  conduct  the  (q)erations 
of  the  business.  Sometimes  a  shortage  of  working  capital  is  the 
result  of  changing  conditions,  as  when  at  the  close  of  the  Great 
War  many  concerns  found  themselves,  in  the  face  of  a  falling  de- 
mand, heavily  overstocked  with  high-priced  goods  and  materials. 
Usually,  though,  a  shortage  of  working  capital  is  the  result  of 
bad  or  mistaken  judgment. 
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It  is  alwa}^  advisable  for  both  the  individual  and  the  business 
to  possess  an  emergency  fund — something  in  the  nature  of  quickly 
convertible  assets.  From  time  to  time,  opportunities  offer  which 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  only  by  the  possessor  of  ready  cash, 
and  then  the  forehanded  man  or  business,  with  cash  or  readily 
salable  securities  in  hand,  can  act  quickly  and  profitably. 

§  7*    The  Budget  Ptan 

Both  the  individual  and  the  business  concern  possess  a  certain 
income  from  which  living  or  maintenance  expenses  must  be 
drawn.  If  the  income  exceeds  the  amount  required  for  support 
and  the  establishment  of  a  prudent  reserve  or  surplus,  the  balance 
is  available  for  non-paying  purposes;  therefore,  to  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  business  concern  comes  the  question  of  how  much 
of  the  vicome  is  required  for  operating  and  prudential  purposes 
and  how  much,  if  any,- may  be  properly  utilized  for  the  less  essen- 
tial purposes,  such  as  pleasure  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  and 
dividends  in  the  case  of  the  business  concern. 

To  answer  this  question,  the  Individual  should,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year,  estimate  his  income  and  his  expenditures,  as 
nearly  as:  he  can,  so  that  the  proper  relations  may  be  preserved 
between  that  which  comes  in  and  that  which  goes  out.  The 
business  establishment  should  in  like  manner  determine  whether 
an  increase,  a  maintenance,  or  a  curtailment  of  income  may.be 
expected,  and  in  the  light  of  this  information  arrange  its  budget 
deciding  what  amount  of  earnings  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  reserve, 
what  shall  be  applied  to  each  department  for  up-keep,  how  much 
is  needed  for  depreciation,  what  shall  be  expended  for  general 
operation,  expansion,  etc.  Item  by  item  this  estimate  should 
be  scrutinized  to  learn  where  an  outlay  may  be  curtailed  to  ad- 
vantage, or  where  an  outlay  may  be  profitably  increased,  or 
where  some  new  outlay  may  be  made  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  business.  Such  a  proceeding  is  a  practical  method  of  plaiming 
a  financial  policy;  the  plan  as  laid  down  can  be,  and  should  be, 
consistently  followed. 
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§  8.    Fundamental  Rules  of  Finance 

The  following  elementary  rules  of  business  finance  apply  alike 
to  individuals  and  to  the  largest  enterprises;  the  present  work 
consists  practically  of  the  application  of  these  general  rules  to 
various  business  problems. 

1.  Study  and  utilize  all  sources  of  capital,  including  earning 

power  and  credit. 

2.  Do  not  hesitate  to  borrow  for  legitimate  business  pur- 

poses when  profits  can  be  earned  or  losses  avoided 
thereby,  provided  the  loans  can  be  repaid  when  due. 

3.  Do  not  dissipate  capital  on  side  lines  and  outside  invest- 

ments. 

4.  Systematically  accumulate  assets,  both  tangible  and  in- 

tangible. 

5.  Always  keep  available  suflBicient  cash  and  readily  con- 

vertible assets  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  seize  special 
opportunities. 
^  6.  Use  income  sparingly  for  living  expenses  and  pleasure, 
but  freely  for  business  maintenance  and  development. 
7.  Use  foresight — which  is  the  cardinal  virtue  in  all  financial 
operations;  make  budgets  to  govern  all  expenditures. 

These  are  the  prudent,  homely,  indisputable  rules  for  sensible 
financing.  They  have  been  preached  and  proven  over  and  over 
again  for  many  centuries  past.  The  wisdom  which  they  embody 
applies  just  as  truly  to  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  or  to  that  conducted  by  Henry  Ford,  as  to  the  affairs 
of  John  Smith.  A  man  who  can  grasp  these  principles,  hold  them 
continually  before  his  eyes,  and  apply  them  intelligently,  is 
boimd  to  handle  his  finances  wisely  both  in  his  business  and  in 
his  private  life. 

However,  simple  as  they  are,  to  apply  these  fundamental 
principles  to  all  the  complex  situations  which  arise  in  modem 
business  is  no  easy  task.  Sound  financing  calls  for  clear  thinking 
and  a  wide  range  of  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  II 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  BUSINESS 

§  9.    Forms  of  Business  Organization  1 

Wherever  business  is  carried  on,  there  are  to  be  found  three 
basic  forms  of  business  organization: 

1.  The  sole  proprietorship,  i.e.,  an  individual  owning  out- 

right his  own  business  and  usually  managing  it  himself 
without  much  co-operation  or  assistance. 

2.  The  partnership,  in  which  a  group  of  owners  work  to- 

gether under  some  form  of  partnership  agreement. 

3.  The  corporation,  the  impersonal  owner,  standing  between 

the  business  and  the  individuals  composing  the  cor- 
poration who  have  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  claims 
upon  the  business. 

The  first  two  of  these  basic  forms — sole  proprietorship  and 
partnership — ^involve  the  personal  relationship  of  a  man  or  a 
group  of  men  to  the  business;  but  the  third  form,  which  is  a  com- 
paratively modem  invention,  separates  the  owner  or  owners 
from  the  business  and  brings  into  being  an  impersonal,  intangible 
thing — a  corporation — ^in  which  the  nominal  or  legal  ownership 
is  vested. 

The  three  basic  forms  of  business  organization  are  combined 
and  recombined  in  many  different  ways  under  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  various  commercial  countries,  but  analysis  always 
reveals  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  forms  predominating. 

This  is  shown  by  the  short  description,  found  later  in  the 
chapter,  of  three  other  forms  of  business  organization  not  often 
used,  but  of  interest  here,  as  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 

^  See  Book  I.  Cb.  II.  "Burineas  Organisation." 
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away  from  the  basic  types.    These  are  the  limited  partnership, 
the  joint-stock  company,  and  the  association  under  deed  of  trust. 

§  10.    Capitaly  Management,  and  Income 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  writers  on  economics  that,  no 
matter  what  the  business  or  the  form  of  organization  under  which 
it  is  conducted,  capital  is  required  for  its  operation  and  this 
involves  more  or  less  risk;  also  that  management  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  that,  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  business,  there 
should  be  income.  Capital  may  be  contributed  directly  or  it 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  credit. 

In  an  individual  proprietorship,  one  man  supplies  the  capital, 
assumes  all  the  risk,  imdertakes  the  management,  and  receives 
all  the  income. 

Under  the  partnership  form,  the  partners  as  a  body  supply 
the  capital,  undertake  the  risk  and  the  management,  and  receive 
the  income;  but  among  themselves  there  may  be  an  infinite 
number  of  combinations.  One  partner,  for  instance,  may  supply 
all  of  the  capital  and  assume  the  risk;  another  may  supply  the 
management;  and  they  divide  the  income  as  may  be  agreed. 

Under  the  corporate  form  the  risk  is  taken  by  the  share- 
holders who  supply  capital  under  conditions  that  have  been 
agreed  upon.  These  shareholders  divide  the  income,  if  there 
are  different  classes  of  stock,  in  rough  proportion  to  their 
risk.  The  management,  however,  is  not  usually  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  contribute  the  capital,  but  is  turned  over 
to  directors  and  officers  who  may  not  personally  be  large 
shareholders.  The  tendency  plainly  has  been  to  separate  the 
supplying  of  capital  for  the  business  and  the  management  of 
this  capital  so  that  these  two  need  not  be  johied  in  one  man  or 
even  in  a  small  group  of  men. 

§  II.    Sole  Proprietorship 

The  first  of  the  three  basic  forms  of  business  organization — 
the  sole  proprietorship — is  the  simplest  and  is  even  yet  the  most 
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numerous.  Small  shops,  fanns,  professional  activities,  and  the 
like,  are  usually  conducted  as  sole  proprietorships.  The  owner 
does  not  separate  his  ownership  of  the  business  from  his  manage^ 
ment  of  it;  frequently  he  does  not  even  separate  the  ordinary 
management  of  his  business  affairs  and  the  management  of  his 
personal  affairs.  He  himself  is  the  business  and  the  business  is 
a  part  of  him. 

The  simplicity  of  this  form  does  not  necessarily  imply,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  applicable  only  to  a  small  business.  Many  men 
of  great  wealth  could  properly  regard  the  investment  and  man* 
agement  of  their  funds  as  in  itself  a  business,  for  this  work  some- 
times requires  the  services  of  a  force  of  assistants,  bookkeepers, 
and  clerks.  Then,  again,  an  individual  may  embark  upon  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  grows  rapidly  from  year  to  year  and 
becomes  very  extensive;  yet  the  original  proprietor  may  con- 
tinue to  own  and  direct  it  all.  This  was  the  case,  for  instance, 
imtil  a  comparatively  recent  period,  with  the  great  department 
stores  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  which  were  personally 
owned  and  managed  by  John  Wanamaker.  However,  it  usually 
happens,  for  reasons  given  below,  that  a  business  which  is 
becoming. large  and  prosperous  finds  the  single  proprietorship 
undesirable. 

§  12.    Disadvantages  of  the  Sole  Proprietorship 

On  the  other  hand,  advantageous  as  the  sole  proprietorship 
frequently  is  for  the  first  years  of  business  activity,  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  permanent  conduct  of  a  bu^ness  that  is  capable 
of  much  expansion.  The  more  serious  objections  to  the  sole 
proprietorship  for  such  a  business  are  three  in  number. 

First,  the  capital  of  the  business  is  limited  to  whatever  the 
owner  possesses,  earns,  or  can  borrow.  Some  kinds  of  businesses, 
if  they  grow  at  all,  finance  themselves,  so  that  there  is  never  need 
of  any  more  capital  than  the  amount  with  which  the  business  was 
started;  but  the  great  majority  of  business  concerns  which  are 
expanding  require  additional  capital. 
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A  second  and  even  more  serious  disadvantage  is  the  strict 
limitation  on  the  management  of  the  business.  The  owner 
must  depend  upon  employees  for  all  executive  work  outside  his 
own  efiEorts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  retain  men  of  real  executive 
ability  upon  a  salary.  Ordinarily  they  prefer  to  go  with  con- 
cerns in  which  they  themselves  have  or  can  secure  an  interest. 
If  the  individual  owner  wishes  the  services  of  such  men,  he  must 
pay  them  exceptionally  high  salaries.  To  refer  again  to  the  case 
of  John  Wanamaker,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Philadelphia  store  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  employees  who 
were  drawing  much  larger  incomes  from  the  business  than  was 
Wanamaker  himself. 

The  third  disadvantage  is  the  ever  present  liability  of  the 
owner  for  all  the  debts  of  his  business.  He  cannot  legally  disr- 
criminate  between  the  property  he  has  reserved  for  other  pur- 
poses and  that  invested  in  his  business.  Everything  he  has  is 
liable  for  the  indebtedness  of  his  business. 

§  13.    The  Partnership 

Fimdamentally  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
sole  proprietorship  and  the  partnership,  except  that  in  the 
partnership  a  group  of  owners  take  the  place  of  the  individual 
owner.  There  may  be  any  number  of  partners  and  there  are 
many  different  forms  of  partnership  agreement.  Partners  are 
not  necessarily  equal,  by  any  means,  in  respect  to  their  invest- 
ments of  capital  and  ability,  or  as  to  their  division  of  the  income. 
Sometimes  one  partner  receives  a  larger  proportion  of  the  income 
than  corresponds  to  his  investment  of  capital  in  order  to  compen- 
sate him  for  a  special  contribution  to  the  business,  such  as  valu- 
able experience  or  connections,  or  imusual  business  ability.  A 
partner  coming  in  may  not  desire  to  be  known  as  being  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  business,  in  which  case  he  may  by  agreement 
become  a  "dormant"  or  "sleeping"  partner.  Again,  he  may 
desire  to  limit  his  own  liability  to  the  amount  which  he  invests, 
in  which  case  he  may  become  a  "limited"  partner. 
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§  14.    Advantages  of  the  Partnership 

There  are  some  lines  of  business  in  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid 
the  legal  regulation  or  the  taxation  to  which  the  corporation  is 
liable,  and  for  this  reason  the  partnership  form  is  preferred. 
Also,  because  of  the  personal  element  involved,  the  partnership 
is  regarded  as  the  proper  form  in  which  to  organize  such  pro- 
fessional activities  as  those  of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  engi- 
neers when  two  or  more  are  to  be  associated  in  the  business.  In 
cases  such  as  these  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  together  in  one 
organization  considerable  capital  and  the  talents  of  many  diflfer- 
ent  men.  The  product  of  this  form  of  organization,  however,  is 
not  some  material  thing,  but  a  direct  personal  service;  hence 
the  personal  liability  and  the  personal  relationship,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  partnership  form,  are  desirable  and  should 
be  retained. 

For  this  same  reason  most  concerns  engaged  in  private  bank- 
ing, in  buying  and  selling  securities,  in  imderwriting,  and  the  like, 
are  not  incorporated,  but  are  organized  as  partnerships.  Among 
the  better  known  of  these  are  the  great  international  banking 
houses  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  Kidm,  Loeb  and  Com- 
pany, and  Brown  Brothers  and  Company.  There  are  now  but 
few,  if  any,  of  the  large  trading  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
still  in  the  partnership  form.  Arbuckle  Brothers,  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  the  Endicott- Johnson  Company  were 
among  the  last,  having  been  conducted  as  partnerships  until 
comparatively  recent  years. 

§  15.    Partaershqi  Handicaps  in  Securing  New  Capital 

Of  the  three  serious  disadvantages  of  the  individual  pro- 
prietorship for  general  business  purposes,  only  one  is  not  found 
in  the  partnership.  There  is  but  little  diflSiculty  under  the  part- 
nership form  in  attracting  high-priced  business  talent;  in  this 
one  respect  the  partnership  is  probably  superior  to  both  the  sole 
proprietorship  and  the  corporation.  The  two  other  disadvan- 
tages of  individual  proprietorship— the  limitation  on  command  of 
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capital  and  the  pcxaonal  fiabSty  for  aB  fausiiicss  obiigatiaaB — 
aie,  hovrever,  sharal  by  the  partiia9hq>. 

Tbb  is  aa  as  to  the  mnimanrt  of  ca^tal  for  several  icasoos. 
First,  because  of  the  personal  cliaiacter  of  the  rdationshq* 
between  each  of  the  owners  and  the  business.  This  tenders  it 
lii^ily  imdesiiaUe  that  anyone  should  be  included  in  a  partner- 
sliq>  unless  he  is  personally  acceptable  to  the  other  partners. 
Then,  as  all  of  the  partners,  CMCtpt  domiant  or  limited  partners, 
have  equal  ri^ts  in  the  control  of  the  business,  and  as  any  ooe 
of  them  may  bind  the  entire  firm  by  his  acts  or  contracts,  the 
consequences  of  bringing  in  an  incompet^it  or  unrriiahle  partner 
may  be  disastrous.  As  complied  with  a  coqxiraticHi,  all  this 
introduces  a  serious  handicap  in  searching  lor  fresh  capital  with 
which  to  develop  the  business.  It  is  necessary  not  merely  to 
find  a  man  with  capital,  but  to  find  a  man  who  has  the  integrity 
and  the  business  ability  to  make  him  a  safe  associate,  and  beyond 
this  a  perstmality  that  will  make  him  acceptable  and  insure  har- 
monious rdations  with  the  ensting  partners.  The  quest  b 
usually  a  difficult  <me. 

ii6.    IVfftnershv  liability 

The  other  disadvantage,  namely,  the  catofiete  pciscmal 
liability  of  each  part  owner,is  even  more  serious  in  the  partner- 
ship than  in  the  sole  prcqxietorsfaq>.  The  individual  pn^netor 
can  suffer  only  through  his  own  misfortunes  or  errors;  the 
partner,  however,  may  suddenly  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
heavy  loss  due  to  the  bad  fortune  or  errors  of  any  of  his  partners. 
His  own  personal  property — except  under  one  of  the  q>edal 
forms  of  agreement  above  referred  to — ^is  pledged  to  the  creditors 
of  the  business  until  the  last  debt  has  been  paid.  If  one  of  his 
partners  proves  dishonest  or  treacherous,  he  may  be  called  iq)on 
to  pay  the  bill — not  merely  to  the  extent  of  his  previous  invest- 
ment in  the  business,  but  to  the  extent  of  all  his  personal  holdings. 
It  is  this  reason  above  all  others  that  makes  the  formation  of  a 
partnership  so  weighty  a  matter,  and  one  calling  for  such  careful 
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consideration.  Beyond  this,  however,  on  the  death  or  the  with- 
drawal of  any  of  the  partners,  if  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
with  the  retiring  partner  or  with  the  estate,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  wind  up  the  business  and  possibly  to  go  through  all  the 
trouble  of  a  suit  in  equity  for  an  accounting. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
very  few  business  concerns  have  retained  the  partnership  form. 
Outside  of  the  special  classes  of  business  mentioned,  it  is  becom- 
ing every  year  relatively  of  less  and  less  consequence. 

§  17.    The  Corporation  ^—Capital  Stock 

The  corporation  is  quite  distinct  from  the  sole  proprietorship 
and  the  partnership.  The  capital  is  supplied  by  a  group  of  per- 
sons called  shareholders,  or  stockholders.  The  business  is  man- 
aged by  officers  and  directors  elected  by  the  shareholders.  In 
most  states  the  shareholders  have  no  liability  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  beyond  the  amount  which  they  have  contributed  as 
capital. 

One  of  the 'distinctive  features  of  the  corporate  form  is  the 
division  of  the  capital  into  parts  or  shares,  usually  of  compara- 
tively small  amount.  Because  of  this  and  because  of  the  man- 
agement by  officers  and  directors  and  the  freedom  from  liability 
of  the  shareholders  for  the  debts  of  the  business,  funds  may  be 
raised  from  the  general  public  by  putting  these  shares  on  the 
market;  and  it  is  much  easier  to  finance  a  business  of  great  mag- 
nitude in  this  way  than  through  either  individual  ownership  or 
the  partnership. 

§  18.    The  Corporation — Management 

Under  the  corporate  form  the  business  is  usually  managed  by 
only  a  part  of  the  persons  who  supply  the  capital.  Indeed,  the 
active  management  may  be  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  not 
shareholders  and  who  have  supplied  no  capital.    The  corporation 


'  For  extended  diacunion  of  the  corporate  form,  see  Book  I,  "Corporate  Law." 
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itself  is  regarded  as  having  a  distinct  and  separate  entity  from 
its  stockholders.  It  is,  from  the  legal  standpoint,  an  individual — 
capable  of  doing  business  by  itself.  It  may  sue,  may  be  sued 
by,  and  may  contract  with  its  own  members,  as  well  as  with 
outsiders.  The  officers  and  directors  conduct  its  operations  in 
the  corporate  name. 

§  iQ.    Limited  Partnerships 

A  limited  partnership  may  be  formed  only  under  special  laws. 
It  differs  from  an  ordinary  partnership  in  that  one  or  more  of 
its  partners  are  inactive,  sharing  the  profits  but  taking  no  part 
in  the  management  of  the  business.  The  liability  of  these  part- 
ners is  limited  to  the  amount  actually  invested  by  them  in  the 
business,  and  they  are  called  "special"  partners  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  others,  who  are  called  "general"  partners. 

To  secure  the  restricted  liability  of  the  limited  partnership 
it  is  necessary  to  comply  closely  with  the  statutory  requirements 
of  the  state  in  which  the  partnership  is  formed.  In  fact,  the 
procedure  necessary  to  form  a  limited  partnership  is  almost  as 
formal  as  the  incorporation  of  a  stock  company,  and  failure  to 
observe  the  required  formalities  may  result  in  making  the  special 
partners  liable  as  general  partners. 

§  30.    Joint-Stock  Companies  * 

A  joint-stock  company  is  a  partnership  with  its  capital 
divided  into  transferable  shares.  Except  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  such  a  company  may  be  formed  simply  by  agreement.  In 
New  York  special  statutes  provide  for  an  organization  known  as 
a  joint-stock  company,  which  is  similar  to  a  corporation,  and  the 
formation  of  such  associations  is  prohibited  except  as  provided 
by  the  statutes.  The  courts  in  New  York  define  these  organi- 
zations as  being  partnerships  with  some  of  the  powers  of  a  cor- 
poration.   In  New  York  these  joint-stock  companies  may  sue 


s  See  Book  I.  Ch.  LXII.  "Joint-Stock  Compaaiet  and  Partnenfaip  Aawdations.* 
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or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  president  or  the  treasurer,  and  the 
individual  members  may  not  be  sued  until  it  is  shown  that  the 
claim  cannot  be  collected  from  the  company.  Several  of  the 
leading  express  companies  were  organized  under  the  New  York 
Joint-Stock  Company  Law;  also  some  industrial  and  commercial 
businesses,  as  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  and  Brother.  In  all  these 
cases  the  arrangement  seemed  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  In 
other  states  the  joint-stock  company  is  not  considered  a  desirable 
form  of  business  organization  and  is  rarely  used. 

§  21.    Associations  under  Deeds  of  Trust  * 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  at  different  times  in  the 
way  of  carrying  on  business  through  trustees.  It  was  long  ago 
decided  in  England  that  the  actual  owners  of  a  business  could 
not  be  held  liable  as  partners  if  it  was  held  in  trust  and  was  carried 
on  by  the  trustees.  The  maia  object  of  utilizing  the  trust  as  a 
form  of  business  organization  was  to  secure  this  limited  liability — 
to  enable  a  number  of  individuals  to  unite  in  a  business  enter- 
prise without  the  personal  liability  of  the  partnership.  This 
could,  of  course,  be  secured  in  the  corporation,  but  the  trust  was 
not  subject  to  strict  limitations  of  statutory  law  as  was  the 
corporation  and  it  did  not  have  to  observe  the  many  formalities 
required  of  corporations;  also,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  statu- 
tory limitation,  the  trust  could  be  used  for  purposes  for  which 
the  corporation  could  not  be  used. 

This  latter  fact  was  indeed  what  brought  the  trust  into  its 
present  position  as  a  form  of  business  organization.  Up  to  191 2 
the  law  in  Massachusetts  made  no  provision  for  corporations  to 
deal  in  real  estate.  It  was  found  that  the  trust  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  real  estate 
trusts  under  the  name  of  "voluntary  associations"  came  into 
existence.  They  were  found  convenient  and  effective  and,  as 
stated,  not  subject  to  the  limitations  and  requirements  imposed 


«  See  Book  I.  Ch.  LXIII,  "Bzpreas  Trusto  as  a  Ponn  of  Buaineas  Organixation." 
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upon  agpogatkaas.  Accotdm^  they  have  increased  grestty 
in  number*  and  have  been  ^loided  to  many  other  ines  of 
business. 

The  nse  of  the  Tofamtary  association  nnder  deed  of  trast  has 
ako  sptead  widdy  in  other  states^  At  the  pteaeni  time  many  of 
the  Toas  and  Ofclahnmst  ofl  companies  are  operating  nnder  deeds 
of  trust.  The  states  are,  however,  one  by  one^  imporing  le- 
strictions  on  these  vohmtary  associations,  and  it  is  profaaUe 
that  eventually  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
and  Smitatkins  as  are  coqioratioas. 
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THE  CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION 


§  22.    Qngm  €f  fbt  Cofponrte  Fonn 

Tbe  modem  corporation  did  not  sadd^ily  spring  into  being 
as  a  device  for  ovenxnning  the  obstacles  of  pievious  fonns  of 
business  oiteiprises.  It  has  been  slowfy  and  painfully  develop- 
ing for  centuries,  and  in  its  present  form  fe  a  composite  of  the 
ideas  and  the  eiperience  of  many  different  races  and  generations 
of  man.  It  is  distinctly  an  evcdution  and  the  process  is  still  far 
from  completion.^ 

On  one  side,  the  buaness  corporation  is  closely  related  to  the 
municipal  and  religious  coiixiration.  The  jurists  of  the  eariy 
middle  ages  OHiceived— or  rather  adapted  from  Roman  law — 
the  idea  of  the  church  as  a  kg^  entity,  distinct  from  any  of  its 
officers  or  ministers.  It  was  dear  that  the  endowments,  for  in- 
stance, which  were  g^hren  tID  bishops  and  abbots  were  not  intended 
for  thdr  personal  enjoyment  nor  to  be  dii^x>6ed  of  as  they  saw  fit* 
It  was  desirable  that  the  custody  of  these  funds  should  be  en- 
trusted to  an  owner  that  would,  H  anything  of  the  kind  could  be 
devised,  exist  year  after  year  and  generation  after  generation, 
irrespective  of  human  fraflties  or  vicissitudes.  Out  of  this  need 
for  pennanence  in  holding  religious  property  grew  the  idea  of  the 
permanent,  continuing  church,  and  of  other  religious  and  char- 
itable organizations  existing  as  entities  or  ''corporations,"  dis- 
tmct  from  the  individuals  who  composed  them.  It  was  an  easy 
step,  wh^i  a  similar  need  arose  in  business  undertakings,  to  trans* 
f er  this  conception  irosn  reUgious  organizations  to  business  or* 
ganizations. 


« For  dBtoHed  ilir  iiiuii  of  tfa>  coipuile  fw^tniitfon.  we  Book  I,  Ptot  I.  "The  Gorponte 
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During  the  last  three  centuries  the  corporation  has  grown, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  along  parallel  lines  of 
development.  The  result  attained  is  not  exactly  the  same,  for 
there  are  many  technical  points  of  difference  between  the  Ger- 
man Gesdlschafl  mii  besckrankter  Haftung,  the  French  societe 
anonyme,  the  English  "joint-stock  company"  and  the  American 
"corporation,"  but  these  points  of  difference  are  of  no  gifeat  im- 
portance compared  with  the  central  fact  that  in  all  these,  and  in 
all  other  commercial  countries  as  well,  there  has  come  to  exist  a 
certain  type  of  business  association,  the  essential  features  of 
which  are: 

1.  Little  or  no  direct  personal  relation  among  proprietors  or 

between  the  proprietors  and  the  business;  such  rela- 
tions as  do  exist  being  on  the  impersonal  basis  of  capi- 
tal invested. 

2.  Control  and  management  by  elected  representatives,  vir- 

tually acting  as  trustees  for  the  proprietors. 
3.'  Liability  of  proprietors  limited  to  their  investment  or  to 
some  fixed  amount  proportioned  to  their  investment. 

§  23.    Corporate  Entity ' 

Both  the  Continental  courts  and  the  English  courts  have 
tended  always  to  regard  the  corporation  or  company  as  if  it  were 
a  group  of  individuals,  while  in  this  country  the  tendency  has 
been  to  follow  strictly  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  famous  definition 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  wherein  he  spoke  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  "an  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible,  and  existing  only 
in  contemplation  of  the  law."  The  logical  simplicity  of  this  view 
appeals  strongly  to  the  legal  mind.  Li  practice,  however,  we  all 
know  that  the  corporation  has  no  existence  and  no  interests  apart 
from  the  existence  and  interests  of  its  shareholders,  creditors,  and 
oflScers. 

The  fiction  is,  though,  a  convenient  one;  in  some  cases  too 


*  See  Book  I,  |  20. 
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much  so,  for  by  its  means  the  corporation  becomes  an  effective 
shield  to  protect  the  men  back  of  it  who  are  intent  upon  actions 
and  policies  for  which  they  would  not  care  to  accept,  as  individ- 
uals, the  full  responsibility. 

Recogni2dng  this  abuse  of  the  corporate  form,  the  courts  of 
this  country  have  become  more  and  more  inclined  in  recent  years 
to  tear  aside  the  corporate  mask  and  look  for  the  men  and  the 
motives  behind  corporate  actions.  Nevertheless,  they  are  still 
tangled  and  blocked  at  every  step  by  the  thousands  of  precedents 
consisting  of  decisions  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
corporation-  as  a  thing  distinct  from  the  men  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed, and  progress  is  slow. 

§  24.    Stockholders 

The  men  who  took  part  in  the  early  English  joint-stock  enter- 
prises— such  as  trading  expeditions  to  the  Indies  or  Americas — 
•  were  appropriately  known  as  "adventurers."  The  title  would 
not  be  inappropriate  in  many  cases  if  it  were  applied  to  present- 
day  stockholders,  or  shareholders,  in  corporations.  The  average 
shareholder  in  a  large  corporation  pays  for  his  holdings  of  stock, 
and  in  return  has  the  right  to  his  proportionate  share  of  whatever 
profits  are  distributed.  He  has  also  the  right — which  the  small 
shareholder  seldom  exercises — of  voting  for  directors  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  him.  That  duty  having  once  been  per- 
formed, he  ceases  to  be  a  factor  of  any  importance  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  until  the  next  annual  election;  in  fact, 
as  a  shareholder  he  probably  does  nothing  except  hopefully  wait 
for  and  gratefully  receive  whatever  dividends  the  board  of  direc- 
tors sees  fit  to  allot  to  him.» 

§  25.    Stockholders'  Relation  to  Corporate  Business 

In  American  practice  the  average  shareholder,  even  of  smaller 
corporations,  unless  he  happens  to  be  also  a  director  or  officer,  is 
not  only  helpless,  but  uninformed.    He  may  be  furnished,  if  it  so 


»  See  Book  I.  Ch.  XVII.  "Stockholders." 
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pleases  the  directors,  with  a  fairly  complete  annual  report;  the 
more  enlightened  corporations  even  send  out  monthly  or  quar- 
terly statements  of  earnings.  He  does  not,  however,  meet  his 
directors  and  officers  face  to  face  imless  as  a  purely  personal  or 
exceptional  event.  He  does  not  ask  questions;  he  has  no  repre- 
sentative to  dig  up  information  for  him;  he  is  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  plans  formulated  by  the  directors  and  even  as  to 
the  real  results  and  prospects  of  his  corporation.  There  are  of 
course  some  exceptional  cases.  A  few  stockholders  occasionally 
drift  into  the  annual  meetings  of  large  corporations,  but  these 
meetings  are  of  so  formal  a  character  that  the  stockholders  who 
attend  are  not  likely  to  be  men  of  much  weight  and  influence. 
Partly  because  of  these  conditions,  many  able  business  men  de- 
cline to  invest  in  any  corporation  in  which  they  cannot  protect 
their  interests  by  a  controlling  voice  or  at  least  a  seat  in  the 
directorate. 

§  26.    Stockholders'  Meeting  * 

The  larger  corporations  in  the  United  States  make  it  their 
custom  to  send  out  notices  of  annual  meetings  to  all  stockholders, 
and  to  forward  with  these  notices  a  printed  proxy,  which  author- 
izes the  secretary  or  some  other  officer  of  the  corporation  to  repre- 
sent the  shareholder  at  the  annual  meeting.  Most  of  the  cor- 
porations supply  stamped  envelopes  and,  if  they  do  not  hear 
from  the  shareholder,  forward  a  second  request  for  his  proxy. 
All  that  the  shareholder  is  asked  to  do  is  to  sign  his  name,  enclose 
the  proxy  in  the  envelope  and  mail  it.  Nevertheless  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  average  shareholder  is  so  slight  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  these  proxies  are  ordinarily  returned.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  return  the  proxy,  but  it  is  just  a  trifle  easier  to 
drop  it  into  the  waste  basket.  Probably  the  average  shareholder 
sees  no  reason  why  he  should  take  action  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  does  not  know  whether  the  corporation  is  being  well-managed 
or  whether  the  officers  and  directors  deserve  his  support  or  not. 

« See  Book  I.  Ch.  XLII.  "Anntxal  Meeting  of  Stockfaoldera/*  and  Ch.  XLIII.  "SpecUl 
Meetings  of  Stockholders." 
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Except  in  very  unusual  cases,  wlien  there  is  an  opposition  and 
i^hen  a  campaign  to  get  lis  support  is  carried  on,  he  knows  that 
his  vote  will  not  have  the  slightest  influence  either  for  or  against 
any  man  or  measure. 

Usually  the  secretary  and  one  or  two  other  oflScials  of  the 
corporation  take  the  proxies  to  the  annual  meeting,  go  through 
all  the  formalities  of  electing  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  pre- 
senting reports,  casting  votes,  and  carrying  out  whatever  pro- 
gram has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  oflScers  of  the  corporation. 
Every  year,  for  instance,  an  officer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  takes  a  satchel  full  of  proxies,  makes  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Salt  Lake  City  (the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
being  incorporated  in  Utah)  and  holds  the  annual  meeting.  Even 
when  action  out  of  the  ordinary  is  proposed,  very  few  share- 
holders ever  take  the  trouble  to  attend  these  meetings. 

§  27.    Helplessness  of  Minority  Stockholders 

The  minority  stockholder  is  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
tect his  interests  even  though  he  suspects  impropriety  on  the 
part  of  his  directors.  ^  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  an  eminent  attorney, 
representing  a  stockholder  of  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Company,  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  an  effort  to  comj)el  the  directors  of  the  company  to 
furnish  more  complete  data  than  his  client  had  previously  been 
able  to  secure.  "Doesn't  the  existing  law  on  corporations  give 
you  sufficient  power  to  go  in  and  inspect  the  books?*'  asked  the 
Justice.  "Why,  your  Honor,"  replied  Mr.  Cockran,  "they  would 
only  laugh  at  anyone  who  really  tried  to  get  at  the  books.  It 
would  take  until  doomsday." 

Under  recent  decisions  the  New  York  courts  have  made  it 
possible  for  shareholders  to  inspect  the  stock  ledger  and  transfer 
books  of  their  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  list  of 
the  stockholders,  but  they  cannot  inspect  the  books  of  account. 


•See  Book  I.  Ch.  LVIII,  "Protection  of  Minority.' 
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In  addition  to  this  effective  anditing  of  Hie  oonipany*s  ac- 
counts, the  annual  meeting  is  a  real  and  vital  feature  <tf  the 
corporate  system.  The  shardioldeis  attend,  hear  leports,  ask 
questions,  and  hear  explanations.  This 'liecfclii^/' as  it  is  called, 
is  eipected,  and  public  opinion  makes  it  an  effective  disripKne  of 
the  corporate  managers.  To  ezfdain  mismanagement  to  a  croitd 
of  angry  and  disappointed  investors  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
anticqmte,  and  it  makes  the  managers  nradi  more  cautioas  in 
their  administiatian  of  the  corporate  business. 

{29.    The  Baud  ciDmetan 

The  board  of  directors  has  the  final  anthoiity  within  a  cor- 
poration. The  board  elects  officen,  determines  pd&jes,  aathw- 
izcs  omtracts,  passes  on  methods  of  financing,  dedares  or  with- 
holds divi/lends,  and  in  general  manages  all  the  affairs  of  the 
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corporation.  This  describes  their  legal  status  and  responsi- 
bilities.* 

In  practice,  however,  boards  of  directors  are  likely  to  become 
mere  appendages  or  echoes  of  some  one  or  two  individuals  who 
actually  direct  the  corporation.  The  real,  final  authority  is  fre- 
quendy  lodged  in  the  president,  if  he  is  an  active  man  and  per- 
forms all  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  and  the  board  of  directors  simply 
ratifies  his  decisions.  This  is  frequentiy  the  case  even  though 
the  directorates  may  be  made  up  of  able  and  forceful  men. 
Under  the  American  system  they  have  no  direct  interest,  except 
as  shareholders,  in  the  profits  of  the  corporation,  and  cannot 
afford  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  its  activities. 
They  have  confidence,  presumably,  in  the  president  or  in  the 
chief  officer  or  officers,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  they  prefer  for 
their  own  convenience  and  comfort  to  leave  the  whole  corpora- 
tion in  the  care  of  its  actual  head. 

Under  such  conditions  the  thing  that  frequentiy  happens  is 
that  the  shareholders  elect  directors;  the  directors  elect  a  presi- 
dent or  other  chief  officer;  and  this  man  designates  the  other 
officers,  fixes  the  policy  of  the  concern,  and  carries  on  all  its 
affairs  subject  only  to  the  formal  ratification  of  his  board.  So 
long  as  the  president  and  other  officials  are  well  chosen,  the  sys- 
tem works  well.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  directors 
themselves  are  poorly  informed  and  are  left  in  a  helpless  or  ignor- 
ant condition  as  compared  with  the  officers;  hence  they  are  quite 
unable  to  protect  themselves  or  the  corporation  against  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  that  are  perhaps  detrimental.  In  place 
of  a  representative  democracy,  which  is  the  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment for  a  corporation,  they  substitute  a  small  despotism. 

§  30.    Inefficiency  among  Directors 

This  failure  of  the  board  to  function  is  due,  in  the  United 
States,  partiy  at  least  to  the  custom  of  choosing  directors  of  im- 
portant corporations  from  a  very  small  circle  of  well-known  busi- 

•See  Book  I,  Ch.  XVIII.  "Directota." 
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ness  men.  The  result  is  that  one  man  may,  nominally,  serve  on 
lo,  20,  50,  or  even  100  different  boards.  Even  though  some  of 
these  boards  may  be  those  of  subsidiary  corporations  which 
transact  nothing  but  the  most  formal  business,  nevertheless  the 
men  who  are  members  of  so  many  boards  cannot  be  thoroug^y 
informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  any  of  them.  Within  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  significant  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of 
directorates  of  which  one  man  is  a  member,  but  the  number  is 
still  too  large.  Henry  L.  Doherty,  who  is  largely  interested  in 
public  utility  properties,  is  a  director  in  83  corporations;  Alfred 
H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  is  a  direc- 
tor in  88  corporations;  Albert  J.  County,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  a  director  in  no  corporations. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the 
financial  history  and  status  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  strongly  condemns  inactivity  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  directors.  To  quote  the  plain  language  of  the 
Commission: 

There  are  too  many  ornamental  directors  who  have  such 
childlike  faith  in  the  man  at  the  head,  that  they  are  ready  to 
endorse  or  approve  anything  he  may  do.  .  .  .  The  minutes  of  the 
New  Haven's  meetings  reveal  that  the  Board  confined  itsdf  almost 
wholly  to  ratif3dng  and  authorizing  action;  there  was  little  real  in- 
formation or  discussion.  None  of  the  directors  would  have  been  so 
careless  in  the  handling  of  his  own  money  as  the  evidence  demon- 
strated they  were  in  dealing  with  the  money  iA  other  peoide. 

§  31.    Real  Ftmctioii  of  the  Board 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  sometimes  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  board  of  directors  ought  to  manage  all  the  details  of  a  busi- 
ness. Its  real  function  is  in  selecting  the  right  officials,  outlining 
policies,  and  passing  well-informed  judgment  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the  management.  One  of  the 
most  successful  publishers  in  the  United  States,  the  late  Heiuy 
Watterson,  gave  a  very  forceful  opinion  of  directorates  which 
run  too  much  to  details.    Referring  to  the  management  of  the 
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New  York  World  after  the  death  of  the  organizer  and  former  pro- 
prietor, Joseph  Pxilitzer,  Colonel  Watterson  said: 

I  understand  that  the  paper  is  edited  by  a  board  of  directors. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  run  a  locomotive  by  a  board  of  directors. 
The  moment  the  wisdom  of  one  man  or  two  men  is  superseded  by 
the  folly  of  one  man  or  two  men,  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime  may  then 
and  there  be  wrecked.    It  has  been  done  repeatedly. 

In  other  words,  the  quick  and  usually  correct  decisions  of  one  or 
two  men  familiar  with  the  conditions  are  preferable  to  the  com- 
promise decisions  of  a  body  of  men,  even  though  these  latter  may 
be,  as  to  individuals,  quite  as  capable. 

§  32.    Compensation  of  Directors 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason  for  the  inefficiency  and 
the  light  ethical  standards  characteristic  of  so  many  directorates, 
is  to  be  foimd  not  only  in  wrong  practice  in  selecting  these  men, 
but  also  in  wrong  practice  in  compensating  them.  In  many  for- 
eign countries,  notably  in  Continental  Europe,  it  is  the  custom 
to  distribute  among  the  directors  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  net  profits;  thus  each  director,  even  though  he 
may  not  be  a  heavy  shareholder,  has  a  direct  and  personal  inter- 
est in  building  up  the  profits.  He  is  less  likely  to  wink  at  incom- 
petence or  to  avoid  criticism  that  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
corporation,  if  he  realizes  that  he  must  himself  pay  a  portion  of 
the  penalty  in  the  form  of  reduced  compensation.  Paul  War- 
burg, formerly  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company,  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  in  this  country  we  should  follow  the  Euro- 
pean plan  of  paying  directors  in  proportion  to  the  profits  the 
corporation  earns  imder  the  management.  One  important  gain 
in  this  plan  is  that  it  becomes  easier  to  secure  as  directors  men 
who  may  themselves  have  only  a  small  shareholding  interest  in 
the  corporation;  the  range  of  choice  is  widened. 

As  matters  stand  now,  a  man  who  becomes  a  director  of  an 
important  corporation  usually  takes  the  position  for  one  of  three 
reasons:  because  he  has  a  large  share-interest  that  he  feels  he 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CORPORATION  IN  MODERN  BUSINESS; 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

§  33*    Widespread  Use  of  the  Corporation 

The  great  commerdal  agencies  of  the  United  States  list  some 
2,180,000  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  as  being  in  busi- 
ness. Over  320,000  corporations  in  the  United  States  filed 
income  tax  returns  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31, 
1919.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  about  15%  of  all  busi- 
ness enterprises  are  organized  in  the  corporate  form.  However 
these  figures  do  not  in  themselves  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  corporate  form.  The  85%  of  business 
enterprises  owned  by  individuals  or  by  partnerships  include, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  only  small  concerns.  The 
320,000  corporations  include  almost  every  important  business 
imdertaking  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  distribution  of  the  corporations 
of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  their  capitalization  as  shown  by  the 
last  census: 

i84f554  oorporatioiis  with  o^ital  of  less  than  |i, 000,000 
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In  other  countries,  also,  large  enterprises  are  almost  always 
organized  under  the  form  which  there  corresponds  to  our 
corporation. 
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§  34.    The  Small  Corporation 

Yet,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  corporation  is  by 
no  means  confined  in  its  usefulness  to  concerns  doing  an  enor- 
mous business.  On  the  contrary;  it  is  becoming  every  year  more 
and  more  frequent  to  organize  even  small  enterprises  in  this 
form.  The  "one-man"  or  "dose"  corporation  is  no  longer  an 
isolated  phenomenon.  Thousands  of  men  who  prefer  to  have 
themselves  and  their  estates  relieved  from  possible  liabilities 
due  to  misfortunes  of  business,  or  who  wish  to  organize  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  easy  to  sell  interests  or  gradually  to  transfer 
the  control,  have  decided  to  adopt  the  corporate  form. 

Also  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  conmion  to  incorporate 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons  and  to  distribute  shares  in  the 
corporation  among  the  heirs  of  the  estate  so  that  a  proper 
division  of  interest  may  be  secured  without  a  physical  division 
or  forced  sale  of  the  property.  Small  corporations  for  temporary 
purposes,  also,  are  not  uncommon.  An  individual  may  get  up 
a  corporation  to  publish  a  book  or  to  carry  through  a  speculation 
in  real  estate. 

Indeed,  the  question  is  often  raised  whether  this  tendency 
is  not  carried  too  far;  whether  enterprises  that  would  be  better 
oflF  as  temporary  syndicates  or  as  special  partnerships,  are  not 
unthinkingly  organized  as  corporations.  As  regards  many  in- 
dividual cases,  the  suspicion  is  no  doubt  well  justified.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  provecl  itself  useful,  sound,  and  economical,  not  only  for 
nation-wide  and  world-wide  concerns,  but  for  small  and  local 
enterprises  as  well. 

§  35.    The  Army  of  Stockholders 

Another  point  to  consider  here  is  the  great  number  of  persons 
interested  in  corporations  as  holders  of  their  stocks  and  bonds. 
A  single  corporation — United  States  Steel — ^has  over  189,000 
stockholders.  This  is  of  course  exceptional,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  over  320,000  corporations  make  annual  income  tax 
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reports  it  is  obvious  that  the  total  number  of  stockholders  is 
far  up  in  the  millions.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  other  countries.  It  constitutes  one  sound  reason  for  saying 
that  the  corporate  form  of  organizing  enterprises  is  becoming 
one  of  the  f ar*reaching  factors  in  modem  business  life. 

§  36.    Is  the  Corporate  Organization  Efficient? 

Adam  Smith,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  economists, 
was  extremely  skeptical  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  large  ''joint- 
stock"  companies  which  in  his  day  were  just  beginning  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  business  life.  "Without  a  monopoly,"  he 
sajrs,  "a  'joint-stock'  company,  it  wotdd  appear  from  experience, 
cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  a 
species  of  warfare  in  which  the  operations  are  continually 
changing,  and  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  conducted  successfully 
without  such  an  unremitting  exertion  of  vigilance  and  attention 
as  cannot  long  be  expected  from  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock 
company."  Elsewhere  he  asserts  that  "negligence  and  pro- 
fusion must  alwa3rs  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  affairs  of  a  'joint- 
stock'  company." 

In  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  joint-stock  or  corporate 
form  of  organization  and  the  immense  number  now  in  existence, 
it  may  seem  at  first  glance  that  wise  old  Adam  Smith  for  once 
was  entirely  wrong.  Yet,  if  he  were  to  step  into  twentieth  cen- 
tury life  and  read  all  the  details  of  the  various  corporate  failures, 
some  of  them  verging  on  the  scandalous,  that  are  from  time  to 
time  brought  to  light,  he  woiild  perhaps  not  be  easily  convinced. 

§  37.    Reason  for  Adoption  of  Corporate  Form 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  many  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  corporate  form,  such  as  the  freedom  it  offers 
from  individual  liability,  its  convenient  stock  system,  its  per- 
petuity, etc.,  are  more  responsible  for  its  widespread  adoption, 
than  any  daim  it  can  reasonably  offer  to  superior  efficiency. 

There  are  some  features  of  corporate  organization  which  are 
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tsc  nowat  sb.  uiipm vKiiirii f .  m.  TxspeA  ta  ^^**  *^»*  "  crvcr  sirv'  otbei' 
fiorzns  or  organraaficaL  Tbe  people  wfio  SEipp^  the  money  aze 
not  fleceasaiily  die  ones  wtio  pexaoBaUj  ^^^^li^gf.  the  cruripiHc; 
and  rhis  Ie2:vcsv  or  ^houiii  lea^ve.  an  oppomxmtj  to  cngapr  ibcb. 
of  ^^ppral  tafexLt  as  wiaiiagfT^.  The  aBtam  at  ooe  cnne  was  to 
select  one  or  the  largRjff  stockholdess  as  the  nommal  prrsirfeTft 
of  aa  mrportaat  bank.  rxTroad,  or  mflmr.^rtTrfng  corponirSaii- 
boct  ths  has  now  becxi  lar^e^  aboniioiied  in  CLvor  of  making  dae 
TesptmsStiK  maxia^erof  the  ingrfmnoiL  also  its  pTcsaEfent.  althovsdt 
he  may  hold  but  a  gpor  'rfiares  of  stock.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the 
most  miportazit  or  TnrfnrntESLl  stockholckr.  iny^tearf  of  beujuim^' 
prescient,  m  now  more  Qrcqaendy  made  chafrman  •:>€  the  bc^axd — 
a  posCBon  wiock  isoally  pays  no  salary.  Fnrthexmore.  it  b 
atieasttheoretkally  truethattheaiEatk>nof  aboardofcfrectocs 
who  can  o^ezaee  and  direct  in  orncprs.  is  a  stnkmg  gain. 

While  the  corporate  iorm  of  organfgatioa  has  manj  mi- 
vanragmcLS  features  some  of  windi  sbcxzki  cnntnr.ate  diiCLdy 
hj  its  esEoenicy.  as  so^ested  in  the  preceding  chapter,  theae-act- 
vantages  are  too  often  r.;itTfrred  by  the  seiectknt  of  mcoccpeCextt 
or  o^vexocccXiied  directors.  As  Adam  Smfrrt  £crcasw.  these  mem 
are  cot  so  jesU^cb  m  protfrtf-^g  the  sbarehijiiiezs  £S  they  aze  hi 
advancing  themscives.  Sometiznes  icsponiahiii^  b  so  drraied 
that  it  nests  too  i^hdy  aa  the  shooidcrs  of  cadi  icdividixal 
director.  Hartiey  Widiexs  makes  the  icxefcstxng  amment  that 
^*The  neal  boBness  of  most  boards  is  done  by  a  anaH  mfrority 
mba  save  the  rest  from  the  consccnBezaxs  of  their  ioeapecknce."' 
He  coctinaes: 


Li  arrTKiI  practace  the  norxn  "Ast  ^e  haasd  s  dbasest  b^  &e 
aiiaxeinifien  cr  m  wa2.y  leprcaBLtztrxe  of  tiae  Amkukkn,  is 
yrraayaftrtnwBB.    T^  faoBzd  dthcr  &:cas  stseif  or  »  &]c^kc  by 

Soraal  cncfrinddca  :c  l!se  sharsrxiiiers.    Tbt  rj=crr?  .irc  -rfn-iyn 
by  tlie  >»rt  ;r  i^  -ce  izi^r ier.  iz«i  xcir-stock  czcz&z^  ir^  iz^i& 
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This  is  true  not  only  in  London,  which  Mr.  Withers  has  in  mind, 
but  in  New  Yoik,  Montreal,  Paris,  Beriin,  and  every  other  part 
of  the  worid.  How  do  these  self-chosen  oligarchies  work,  and 
what  do  they  accomplish? 

§  39.    Insohreiicy  of  the  Noftfaem  Pacific 

During  a  period  of  almost  ten  years,  Heniy  ViUanl  was  not 
only  a  director  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  but 
was  president  of  the  company,  and  was  generally  regarded  as 
its  active  and  re^x>nsible  head.  In  hb  "Memoirs,"  no  doubt 
wishing  to  relieve  himself  in  part  at  least  from  re^)onsibility  for 
the  insolvency  of  the  company  under  his  management,  he  says: 

in  1891  Mr.  VOlard  .  .  .  made  ...  his  last  official  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  main  line  and  principal  branches  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  .  .  .  The  most  alaTming  impression  of  all  made  upon  him 
was  the  revelation  of  the  weight  oi  the  load  that  bad  been  put  upon 
the  company  by  the  purchase  and  construction  of  the  longer  branch 
lines  in  Montana  and  Washington,  which  he  then  discovered  for 
the  first  time  ....  They  represented  a  total  investment  in  cash 
and  bonds  of  not  far  from  $30,000,000,  which  together  hardly 
earned  operating  expenses.  The  acquisition  and  building  of  these 
disappointing  lines  had  in  a  few  years  absorbed  the  large  amount 
of  consf^dated  bonds  set  aside  for  construction  purposes,  which 
had  been  assumed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  needs  in  that  direction  for  a 
long  time. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  ViDard,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
abilities  and  good  intentions,  had  not  been  devoting  sufficient 
attention  to  the  business  of  this  corporation  to  intelligently 
direct  its  affairs. 

§  40.    Management  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  bon  Coa^any 

Some  interesting  testimony  along  somewhat  the  same  line  was 
given  by  John|D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  when  called  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  Congress  and  questionedas  to  his  control  over  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Mr.  Rockefeller  testified 
that  his  father  held  40%  of  the'common  and  40%  of  the  preferred 
shares  in  this  company.    He  stated  that  he  personally  was  a 
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member  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  did  not  attend  meetings, 
and  explained  that  he  had  every  confidence  in  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  kept  in  touch  with  them  by  correspondence.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  intimated  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
should  have  attended  an  important  meeting  in  October.  "K 
you  mean  that  I  should  have  gone  to  Denver  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,"  was  the  reply,  "I  will  say  that  it  is 
not  by  attending  the  board  meetings  that  we  keep  in  touch  with 
the  officers.  If  the  time  comes  when  we  cannot  rely  on  the 
officers  then  we  will  get  somebody  else,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  attend  to  all  of  these  things  ourselves,  and  we  have  got  to 
get  the  ablest  men  obtainable  to  act  for  us." 

§  41.    Present  Status  of  the  Corporation 

In  spite  of  the  defects  that  develop  in  the  corporate  mechan- 
ism and  the  abuses  that  sometimes  creep  in  when  businesses  are 
conducted  under  the  corporate  form,  it  does  not  follow  by  any 
means  that  the  corporate  form  is  to  be  condenmed.  The  perfect 
system  of  business  organization  has  not  yet  been  devised,  and 
abuses  will  creep  in  under  any  existing  form  of  business  organi- 
zation. Furthermore,  the  defects  of  the  other  existing  forms  of 
business  organization  are  greater  than  those  of  the  corporation 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corporation  possesses  advantages 
which  are  found  in  none  of  these  others.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most 
useful  form  of  business  organization  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

To  smn  the  matter  up,  it  may  be  said  that  without  the  use 
of  the  corporation — or  some  effective  substitute — the  vast 
extension  of  modem  business  could  not  have  been  effected. 

Although  merdy  an  immaterial  fonn,  it  has  nevertheless 
wielded  an  economic  and  social  influence  greater  than  any  other 
purely  conceptual  entity  of  the  last  century.  The  contribution 
of  the  corporation  to  the  evolution  of  the  form  of  modem  in- 
dustry has  been  no  less  potent  than  that  of  machinery  to  its 
technique. 


>  Dewing  on  Finan.  Pol.  of  Corp. 
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§  42.    Holdiiig  Companies 

A  striking  development  of  recent  years  has  been  the  growing 
use  and  importance  of  companies  which  hold  the  stock  of  other 
corporations.  There  was  originally  no  thought  that  corpora* 
tions  might  be  organized  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  conduct 
directly  the  business  operations  specified  in  their  articles  of  in- 
corporation. It  was  in  time  discovered,  however,  that  among 
the  possible  activities  of  a  corporation  might  be  the  holding  of 
the  securities  of  other  corporations. 

At  the  beginning,  the  only  use  made  of  this  power  was  to 
purchase  interests  that  could  be  regarded  as  useful  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  as  subserving  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 
This  remains  today  the  most  common  and  important  purpose  for 
which  corporations  acquire  the  shares  of  other  corporations. 

But  the  holding  company  device  has  proved  extremely  useful 
also  for  another  purpose  on  which  public  attention  has  been 
largely  centered.  This  purpose  is  to  achieve  a  combination  of 
competing  concerns  which  will  restrain  competition  and  be 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law.  This  subject  has  been  so 
fully  discussed  in  various  books  and  articles  that  it  needs  but 
brief  reference.* 

§  43.    Development  of  the  Holding  Company 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  "holding"  company  device,  com- 
binations of  competing  concerns  had  been  effected  in  several 
different  ways.  The  first  attempt  to  achieve  such  combinations 
in  the  United  States  was  made  by  competing  railroads  which 
worked  out  various  "gentiemen's  agreements"  for  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  competitive  methods.  These  agreements  never 
stood  the  strain  of  every-day  use  for  any  long  period.  They 
always  broke  down  because  they  were  not  hard  and  fast  con- 
tracts; they  were  differentiy  interpreted  by  the  various  indi- 
viduals who  entered  into  them  and  they  had  no  legal  sanction. 


>  See  Book  I.  Ch.  LVII.  "Holding  Companies." 
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Another  form  of  combination  that  has  proved  unsuccessful 
in  this  country — though  it  has  worked  to  some  extent  abroad— 
is  the  "pool"  or  selling  agency,  which  is  an  agreement  to  restrict 
production  and  sales,  and  which  frequently  accomplishes  this 
purpose  by  having  all  the  sales  of  the  competing  companies 
handled  by  one  selling  organization.  This  arrangement  was 
foimd  to  be  illegal  in  this  country  and  was  given  up  more  than  a 
generation  ago. 

§  44.    The  Export  Association 

In  191 8  the  pool  or  selling  agency  was  legalized  for  export 
purposes  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "Webb-Pomerene  Law," 
which  expressly  authorizes  the  formation  of  export  associations 
of  "any  corporation  or  combination,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  persons,  partnerships,  or  corpora- 
tions." Perhaps  the  best-known  organization  under  this  law 
is  the  Copper  Export  Association,  Inc.,  in  the  formation  of  which 
seventeen  companies  participated,  all  of  them  prominent  in 
copper  production,  refining,  or  export.  In  the  early  part  of  192 1 
this  association  held  some  400,000,000  poimds  of  refined  copper 
for  resale  in  foreign  markets.  Against  this,  to  finance  its  con- 
stituent companies,  it  issued  $40,000,000  of  gold  notes  to  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  its  stock  of  copper  as  this  was  sold. 

§  45*    The  Trust  and  Its  Successors 

The  successor  of  the  pool  or  selling  agency  for  domestic 
activity  was  the  monopolistic  "trust."  Under  this  form  of  com- 
bination, controlling  shares  in  competing  corporations  were 
turned  over  to  a  group  of  trustees  who  issued  in  exchange 
trustees'  certificates.  The  trustees  were  able  in  this  way  to  direct 
all  the  corporations  and  to  restrain  their  competition  with  each 
other.  In  the  late  eighties  this  arrangement  also  was  foimd  to 
be  illegal  and  the  trusts  already  formed  were  dissolved. 

Shortly  afterward  began  the  use  of  the  "holding"  company 
to  accomplish  this  same  purpose.    One  corporation  was  formed 
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which  purchased  the  controlling  shares  of  competing  corporations 
and  was  thus  able  to  direct  them  in  the  same  way  that  the  trusts 
had  previously  done. 

A  variation  of  this  was  the  formation  of  a  large  corporation 
that  bought  up  the  entire  plants,  patents,  and  properties  of  com- 
peting companies.  Payment  was  usually  made  in  securities  of 
the  large  corporation,  which  the  absorbed  corporations  distri- 
buted among  their  stockholders  before  they  were  dissolved. 
The  same  large  corporation  would  also,  where  it  seemed  advan- 
tageous, merely  buy  up  stock  enough  to  control  and  would  in  that 
case  act  as  the  usual  holding  corporation. 

Both  of  these  plans  are  in  use  today,  and  both  may  be  dis- 
solved by  the  courts,  if  evidence  is  brought  forward  showing  that 
the  arrangement  is  being  used  to  stifle  competition,  to  enhance 
prices,  or  to  restrain  trade. 

§  46.    Present  Status  of  Holding  Comiumies 

Out  of  the  discussion  and  the  various  legal  measures  that 
have  been  taken  to  restrain  them,  there  has  arisen  a  popular 
feeling  that  aU  holding  companies  are  questionable,  and  it  has 
even  been  seriously  proposed  that  corporations  should  be  for- 
bidden to  hold  stock  in  any  other  corporation.  Yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  real  legal  objection  to  a  holding  company  in  itself 
has  ever  been  raised.  The  only  question  that  has  arisen  is 
whether  the  particular  holding  company  or  companies  have  been 
used  for  purposes  of  restraining  trade  and  competition,  and  it  is 
that  use  which  is  forbidden.  For  any  purpose  that  is  legal  for 
a  corporation,  a  holding  company  may  be  used  as  effectively  and 
with  as  little  legal  objection  as  ever. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  the  holding  corporation 
may  be  legitimately  used: 

I.  To  bring  about  a  grouping  or  combination  of  concerns 
that  are  non-competitive.  This  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  public  utility  field. 
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2.  To  control  subsidiary  corporations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
advance  the  main  interests  of  the  holding  company, 
but  not  with  intent  to  prevent  or  restrain  competition. 
The  holding  corporation  in  such  case  is  designated  as 
"the  parent  company." 

§  47.    Holding  Companies  in  the  PohUc  Utility  Keld 

The  best  ilhistration  of  the  use  of  the  holding  corporation  for 
the  first  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  public  utility  field.  There, 
as  stated  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate:* 

The  total  capital  employed  in  electric,  gas,  street  and  intenuban 
railway  companies,  commonly  called  "public  utility  corporations," 
in  this  country  today  is  estimated  to  exceed  eight  billion  dollars. 
Of  this  capital,  nearly  five  and  a  half  billion  ddlais  are  controlled 
by  hdding  companies  and  their  subsidiary  companies.  Of  the 
approximately  eighty-nine  millions  of  people  served  by  dectric 
light  and  power  and  gas  companies  over  sixty-two  millions  (ai^iox- 
imatdy  70  per  cent)  are  served  by  heading  company  systems. 

§  48.    Advantages  of  the  Holding  Company 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  holding  company  as  used  in  con- 
nection with  public  utilities  are: 

1.  The  able  management  and  eipert  assistance  supplied  by 
the  holding  company.  Most  of  the  local  companies  are  in 
small  dties  and  do  not  have  the  resources  which  would  enable 
them  to  employ  hi^-priced  talent.  The  holding  companies, 
through  their  superior  resources  and  organization,  are  able  to 
supply  this  and  thus  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
companies, 

2.  The  more  adequate  financing  made  possible  by  the 
standing  and  superior  marketing  facilities  of  the  holding  com- 
pany.   The  securities  of  the  local  public  utilities  can  be  sold 


•Qooted  in  4  Dewing  on  FSasn.  PbL  oC  Corp..  9,  190  (Ebotaote). 
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only  in  or  near  the  place  of  their  operations;  the  securities  of 
great  holding  companies,  though  largely  based  upon  these  same 
local  securities,  enjoy  a  national  and  even  international  market 
and  consequently  can  be  sold  more  widely  and  on  a  much 
better  basis. 

§  49.    Parent  and  Subsidiary  Corporations 

A  subsidiary  corporation  may  come  into  existence  through 
the  creation  of  a  separate  corporation  to  handle  a  distinct  phase 
of  a  company's  business,  or  through  the  purchase  of  interests  in 
companies  previously  existing,  the  main  corporation  being  in 
this  case  the  holding  company.*  The  use  of  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions is  becoming  more  and  more  extensive.  A  certain  manu- 
facturing corporation,  for  instance,  has  no  less  than  six  sub- 
sidiary corporations,  i.e.,  one  operating  company,  one  selling 
company,  one  purchasing  company,  one  company  owning  a 
short  railroad,  one  real  estate  company  to  buy  lands  and  to 
erect  buildings,  and  angther  company  to  operate  these  buildings. 

The  advantage  of  forming  a  distinct  corporation  in  such  a 
case,  rather  than  to  simply  establish  another  department  of  the 
business,  is  not  always  clear  to  the  outsider.  Various  reasons 
may  lead  to  its  formation.  Frequently  a  subsidiary  corporation 
is  organized  to  meet  personal  requirements.  A  first-class  real 
estate  man,  for  example,  may  not  desire  to  come  to  a  corporation 
as  a  paid  employee,  but  would  be  willing  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  a  distinct  corporadon,  even  though  this  be  subsidiary  to 
the  other  corporation,  under  conditions  that  would  enable  him 
to  secure  adequate  profit. 

Another  condition  frequently  arising  is  where  it  is  desired  to 
give  the  manager  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  branch  office,  an  opportimity 
to  acquire  a  personal  stock  interest  in  the  operations  directly 
under  his  control,  and  this  can  be  most  easily  done  through  the 
formation  of  a  separate  corporation.    Other  motives  may  come 


« See  Book  I.  |  537. 
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into  play,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  furniture  business  which 
included  among  its  activities  the  sale  of  papers  for  wrapping  and 
packing  furniture.  This  company  found  that  difficulty  was 
being  experienced  by  its  sales  force  in  selling  people  interested ' 
in  suh  pcapers,  because  of  the  impression  that  the  salesman  had 
only  furniture  for  sale.  The  difficulty  was  easily  overcome  by 
forming  a  separate  company  to  handle  the  sale  of  paper,  with  a 
separate  name,  stationery,  and  sales  manager,  but  otherwise 
conducted  as  a  part  of  the  parent  business. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  a  corporation  holding  a 
charter  and  grant  of  powers  from  the  state,  could  be  organized  so 
lightly  and  for  so  minor  a  purpose,  yet  such  incorporations  are 
not  at  all  uncommon.  It  has  become  so  easy  and  so  customaiy 
to  organize  a  corporation  for  some  specific  purpose,  that  it  is 
frequently  done  with  little  thought  and  often  when  little  or 
nothing  is  gained.  The  arrangement  is  in  many  instances  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  we  should  not  be  misled  by  any  popular 
outcry  against  corporations  and  holding  companies  into  con- 
denming  or  endeavoring  to  prevent  practices  that  on  the  whole 
make  for  business  efficiency. 
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CHAPTER  V 
COMMON  STOCKi 

§  50.    Owned  and  Borrowed  Capital 

The  capital  funds  used  in  any  business  enterprise  fall  into  two 
classes:  "owned  funds"  and  "borrowed  funds."  In  an  in- 
dividual proprietorship  or  in  a  partnership  the  distinction  is 
clear  and  easily  made.  The  capital  funds  of  such  a  business  are 
represented  on  the  liability  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  first  by 
obligations,  or  "borrowed  funds,"  and  secondly  by  proprietor- 
ship, including  whatever  surplus  has  accumulated. 

In  a  corporation  the  distinction  between  "owned"  and  "bor- 
rowed" capital  is  not  always  so  dear.  As  in  the  partnership  or 
sole  proprietorship,  the  capital  funds  are  represented  on  the 
liability  side  of  the  balance  sheet  by: 

1.  Its  obligations  or  "borrowed  funds." 

2.  Its  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  reserves — which  take  the 

place  of  the  proprietorship  accounts  of  the  other  forms 
of  business  organization,  and  represent  the  "owned 
funds"  of  the  corporation. 

But  any  outstanding  bonds  are  entered  among  the  borrowed 
funds  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  any 
outstanding  preferred  stock,  as  part  of  its  capital  stock,  is 
entered  among  its  owned  funds.  Yet  the  distinction  between 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  is  not  always  clear.    Many  modem 


1  See  Book  I.  Ch.  X,  "Stock." 
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issues  of  preferred  stock  are  not  only  redeemable,  but  carry  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  issue  a  sinking  fund  provision  to  insure 
this  redemption.  On  the  other  hand,  participating  bonds  which 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  corporate  business  beyond  their  fixed 
interest  are  occasionally  issued,  and  income  bonds  the  interest 
on  which  is  payable  only  when  earned,  are  a  not  uncommon 
feature  of  corporate  financing.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  on  any  dividing  line  whidi  clearly  separates  the  shareholders 
of  a  corporation  from  the  holders  of  its  bonds. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  in  general  follow  the  customary  line  of 
distinction  and  say  that  the  bonds,  notes,  accounts  payable, 
and  other  obligations  of  a  corporation  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  borrowed  capital,  and  that  its  outstanding  shares  of 
capital  stock,  both  common  and  preferred,  may  be  regarded  as 
representative  of  owned  capital. 

Some  companies  have  practically  nothing  but  owned  capital; 
that  is  to  say,  their  borrowings  are  almost  nil.  Ordinarily  the 
only  corporations  in  this  condition  are  those  which  have  just 
started,  or  those  which  are  small  and  struggling  and  have  not  the 
credit  which  would  enable  them  to  borrow  even  on  short  time. 
Once  in  a  while,  however,  we  find  a  large  corporation  which 
follows  the  same  policy.  For  instance,  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe 
Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  common  and  preferred  stock 
of  over  $5,000,000,  carries  on  the  liability  side  of  its  balance  sheet 
only  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  current  accounts  pay- 
able. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  has  $90,000,000  of  common  stock  but  no  funded 
debt  of  any  kind. 

§  51.    Stocks  and  Shares 

The  title  of  this  section  is  that  of  a  very  readable  English 
publication  to  which  reference  is  made  below.  At  first  glance 
the  combination  of  words  in  the  title  seems  to  the  American 
reader  so  much  nonsense,  for  in  the  United  States  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  apply  the  two  words  "stocks"  and  "shares"  almost 
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indiscriminately,  both  meaning  the  miits  of  a  corporation's 
owned  coital.  We  derive  our  meaning  of  the  word  "stock"  in 
its  financial  sense  from  its  original  meaning  of  something  heaped 
up  like  a  stack;  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  phrase 
"stock-in-trade."  Adam  Snuth  uses  the  word  to  mean  the 
capital  of  a  firm  or  company,  and  this  meaning  has  survived  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  in  Europe.  In  England,  stock  is 
distinguished  from  shares  by  the  fact  that  it  is  divisible  into,  and 
transferable  in,  odd  and  varying  amounts,  ranging  from  tens  of 
thousands  down  to  a  penny.  At  the  original  subscription  any- 
one may  take  any  odd  amount  of  the  stock  that  he  cares  for. 
The  Stock  Exchange  calls  the  amount  that  is  not  divisible  by  one 
hundred,  a  "broken  lot."  Stock  is  quoted  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  at  so  much  per  £ioo.  Shares  are  distinguished  from 
stock  by  the  iact  that  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of  definite 
amounts  and  are  indivisible.  There  are,  however,  some  few 
English  companies  that  will  transfer  fractions  of  shares.' 

§  52.    United  States  vs.  English  Practice 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  security  which  corresponds 
to  what  the  English  call  "stock."  The  owned  capital  of  any 
corporation  is  always  represented  by  an  issue  of  shares,  each  share 
being  of  a  uniform  amount  with  the  other  shares  in  the  same 
series,  and  of  like  standing  and  rights.  In  both  countries  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  may  be  of  two  or  more  classes, 
which  in  this  country  are  usually  called  "conmion"  and  "pre- 
ferred." In  England  the  more  usual  titles  are  "ordinary"  and 
"preference,"  and  in  that  country  there  is  a  much  larger  variety 
of  shares  than  we  have  here.  There  are  "deferred  shares," 
"founders'  shares,"  "deferred  ordinary  shares,"  "preferred  ordi- 
nary shares,"  and  so  on  almost  indefinitely.  In  this  country, 
after  we  have  used  the  terms  "common"  and  "preferred"  we 
usually  fall  back  on  such  matter-of-fact  titles  as  "Class  A," 
"Class  B,"  "first  preferred,"  "second  preferred,"  and  the  like. 


*  Hartley  WHhen  on  Stocks  and  Sharaa,  pp.  3>38. 
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ia, the  Criiteti  Scares  ipt  speak  of  '^'coocnoa  atock"*:  m 
Fr^TTr  :acy  !BC  tie  teen  ^ix^Saarj  ^tatsesS^  Tie  two  ex- 
pnsKns  are  pracrfraljx  idnrnral  or  *nra::mtt>  bcdt  leser  to 
^arss  Trrftrn  ir?^  sc  ^pptria:  prrricgES  cr  rrsrrs  birt  wfodL  are 
dtfilied  -^  wiir^^er  cazttal  jr  mxme  ry»»^fr^  after  prior  cianzES 
aa."7e  been.  arsaerL  Gee  T^sr^ial  eacepcxa  13  cir  grarral  state- 
amr  !n2j  %  !ii:ceff.  Li  FngrTsJt  a??gge  these  are  ^ciieCmBes 
""dcfanaf  or  •"•iMcrr^d  cr^sanr"  sfcares.  wfcict  are  Ecfeoor  ni 
ffarm^  to  tie  a:-aZefi  or:fniary  Hiares.  In.  this  case  tfc  Stares 
tfrat  are  cLIed  cr-raarj  ire  reaZy  ^reSerrwL'* 

OoQsacaZy  *y^  <gfw^  z-ractSce  s  fcoaef  ii  tie  United  ScatesL 
TzT  m^xr.rr  tie  Xa^^aa  GtrTTrrrrf  ard  G:-arefi  Pape"  CTmpazrr 
Be3S  tvn  ftosr^  of  crTrr-cn  stodL  viLdi  are  fczkcwn  R^pectHeij 
as  "  C'TTTrrTT  Claas  A' "  g^rrf  *^.jffyrirfT  Class  "V."  Vocne 
power  H  vesterf  ■ztlL't  fn  Class  '"A,"  wifrii  aaxrSis^r  b  gnrcn 
preferrnre  m.  ths  resect  o'-^  Oass  "^B."'  Cass  '^A''  afao  has 
a  cS^Tiiesd  pc^Kr?rre  c^er  Clais  """B.""  w!dci  5  scwi  ccly  to 
esncii-T^es  :c  the  cicpary-  Ccgt>:r:arfry,  icwe^r^.  ccTTrmic  or 
or^raLTj  5fcar»s  ar^  aZ  of  tie  aame  csss  ami  rcprcsHit  tie  anal 
ei^vj  it  tie  enterprise  after  prior  rf^^rrrs  ha-ve  been  made- 

Tie  a^zpiesc  caae  of  carttalfzatkc  arses  wien  a  CDrpoeataoa 
''^^  oirtstanrfi:^  oclj  oce  cia«s  of  ^z.jA  ami  no  Si:ytes  or  boorfew 
Tie  laTis  of  a:T=e  of  tie  states  spccxkaZy  provide  that  m  tie 
absence  of  arrj  spetiil  pt^serence  for  cfftaic  fTa,-<Br^  of  stodL  all 
5t:ck  ^^^  be  of  oce  ^*'^^  and  ^fe^*^  be  knirwri  as  cofrrron  stock. 
Any  stock  tiat  s  set  aade  tfTwf  zr^eti  ^pedol  privileges  ias  stfH 
aZ  tie  rigfets  of  cntnmnn.  stitck.  rmrpt  so  tir  as  tiese  ate  takoi 
away  or  5=ited  by  statute  or  ciarter  pryviactL. 

Tieze  are  cany  ^^^r-^^-r  varieties  ot  capital  siaics  witadi  do 
net  tnme  'i^nftely  wttiin  tie  two  Train  daises*  CDfin.vnn  and 
preferred,  or  wisci  hs¥e  zutable  ^eatnrcs.    Li  Gceat  Britain  it 
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is  a  common  practice  to  compensate  the  organizer  of  a  corpora- 
tion by  giving  him  a  final  daim  on  earnings  which  is  valid  only 
after  all  the  daims  of  those  who  have  furnished  capital  have  been 
fully  met.  The  shares  which  represent  this  daim  are  variously 
known  as  'founders'  shares,"  '^management  shares/'  and  ^'de- 
feried  shares."  Although  this  practice  is  frequently  con* 
demned,  it  seems  at  least  as  defensible  as  the  custom  in  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  which  the  promoter  of  a  cor- 
poration retains  by  way  of  compensation  as  much  as  he  can  of 
the  common  stock. 

§  55.    Founders'  Shares* 

Deferred,  management,  or  founders'  shares  in  England  are 
usually  of  very  small  par  value — ^most  commonly,  one  shilling 
per  share.  In  case  the  corporation  succeeds  in  fulfilling  the 
e3q)ectations  of  its  organizer,  the  founders'  shares  may  come  to 
receive  large  dividends  and  to  possess  a  high  market  value  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  their  nominal  value.  Indeed,  there 
are  instances  in  which  separate  companies  have  been  formed  in 
order  to  hold  the  founders'  shares  and  distribute  interest  in  them 
in  a  more  convenient  manner.  A  slightly  different  plan  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  holders  of  the  founders'  shares  in  the  original  Suez 
Canal  Company.  There  were  100  of  these  shares  which  were  of 
no  par  value  but  which  were  entitled  to  10%  of  the  surplus 
profits.  These  100  shares  were  divided  into  100,000  and  were 
sold  on  the  open  market.  The  custpmary  arrangement  is  that 
founders',  management,  or  deferred  shares  shall  take  one-half 
the  profits  remaining  after  the  ordinary  shares  have  received  a 
given  rate  of  dividend. 

Occasionally  founders'  shares  are  employed  in  this  country, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Retail  Stores 
Corporation,  which  issued  160,000  founders'  shares  without  par 
value,  which  were  sold  at  $5  a  share  to  those  identified  with  the 
management.    Class  ''A"  common  shares  were  also  issued  and 

«  See  Book  I,  ||  116.  117. 
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Mid  at  $7a  a  Aaie.    The  iomtitxs'  ^batxts  ranked  eqaaily  with 
CLatSA  ^A''  3&ai»  ia  &misnd  distribations. 


ScoBKtmes  ¥o€mg  sbaces  axe  sobjected  to  pccnliari 
&r  the  aoiie  of  £D<cstaIIii^  anj  dsmger  of  losEig  contrDi  or  of 
hmffog  ioto  t&e  managrment  people  wfio  aie  mt  dested.  For 
TiHfanrey  oae  of  the  Fn^wh  tobacco  uMBtninirit  bad  bat  three  or 
fbor  faandred  hoUera  of  its  vocxog  shares  and  was  cootcoQed  bj 
a  much  smaller  nxixnber.  In  order  to  m^^fntafn  its  rharaftfr  as  a 
cloae  corporation,  it  at^polated  in  the  articles  of  incorporatioti 
that  no  aharehokfer  mi^t  rS^pose  of  his  shares  except  by  offering 
tbeaiy  thioagh  the  company,  to  other  shareholders  at  a  pcke  to 
be  fixed  by  the  shareholders  from  tnne  to  time.  An  etufptiun 
was  made  with  respect  to  the  transfer  o(  shares  to  members  of 
the  iamie<fiate  famQy  of  a  shareholder.  The  price  fixed  for  trans- 
fers was  always  considerably  less  than  the  probable  market  Tahie. 

In  the  United  States  smaH^  dose  dyrpoiatioiis  sometiBics 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  same  resnlt  f^  means  of  by-laws 
prohibiting  the  sak  of  stock  to  anyooe  not  abeady  a  stockholder, 
or  prc^dbfting  the  sale  of  stock  withoot  the  consent  ol  the  direc- 
tors, or  miless  it  has  first  been  offered  to  the  diiectmi^  at  a  price 
not  greater  than  that  at  which  it  is  sabseqnently  to  be  oficied 
or  9old  to  outsiders.  These  proviaons,  howev^o-,  are  iDegal  and 
tmenforcible.  Xeverthde»  they  are  sometimes  ackpted^  and 
printed  on  the  face  of  stock  certificates  to  give  notice  that  out- 
side porcfaasers  are  not  welcome,  and  that  whatever  rights  they 
may  obtain  they  win  be  aUe  to  of orce  only  tfaroogh  legal  prooeasu 
Sometimes  stockholders  agree  among  themselves  to  witfahdd 
their  stock  from  outsiders.  Sacfa  a  contract  would  be  legal  as  be- 
tween the  stockhc4der3,  bat  would  iu>t  affect  the  r^hts  of  any  out- 
sider who  m^t  purchase  stock  without  notice  and  in  good  faith.* 
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CHAPTER  VI 
PREFERRED  STOCKi 

§  57.    Nature  of  Ptvferred  Stock 

Preferred  stock  is  that  which  has  some  right  or  privilege  not 
enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  or  common  stock.  This  preference  us- 
ually takes  the  form  of  a  prior  dividend  received  by  the  preferred 
stock  before  any  dividends  may  be  paid  upon  the  conunon  stock. 
After  payment  of  its  preferred  di\idendy  the  preferred  stock  may 
participate  further  in  dividends  on  prescribed  terms,  or  it  may 
be  a  non-participating  stock  which  receives  its  preferred  dividend 
and  no  more. 

Preferred  stock  may  also  have  restrictions.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  is  the  deprivation  of  the  voting  right.  Preferred 
stock  may  also  have  other  features  which  are,  or  are  not  privileges 
according  to  the  conditions  and  the  point  of  view.  For  instance, 
preferred  stock  is  commonly  made  redeemable  at  any  time  at 
the  option  of  the  company,  or  at  some  specified  time.  In  either 
case,  if  the  stock  is  a  safe,  dividend-paying  stock  and  especially 
if  it  is  a  particq>at]ng  stock,  this  redemption  feature  detracts 
materially  from  its  value.  To  offset  this  and  make  the  stock 
attractive,  the  redemption  figure  is  usually  placed  above  par,  as 
105  or  no,  in  some  instances  the  redemption  figure  running  up 
as  high  as  125. 

§  58.    Origin  and  Uses  of  Pt«f erred  Shares 

Preferred  shares  came  into  popularity  in  the  United  States 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  utility  in  railroad  reorganizations.  It 
was  and  is  still  customary  in  severe  reorganizations  to  cut  down 
the  fixed  obligations  of  the  corporation  by  compelling  some  of 


*  See  Book  I.  Ch.  XI.  "Prefenvd  Stock**;  for  form  of  certificate  aee  Book^IV.  Fbrm  8a 
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the  junior  hondholders  to  accq>t  preferred  shares  in  exchange  for 
thdr  bonds.  By  making  this  exchangee  the  former  bondholders 
retain  their  claims  upon  the  income  of  the  corporation^  but  the 
claim  is  made  simply  a  pfeference  instead  of  a  positive  obligation. 
Except  in  reorganizations,  preferred  shares  have  been  very  little 
used  in  the  United  States  by  railroad  corporations. 

The  smaller  corporations  have  also  found  preferred  stock  use- 
ful. One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  stock  mai^et  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Great  War  was  the  successful  floating  of  a  large  num- 
ber  of  preferred  share  issues  by  these  smaller  industrial  corpora- 
tions. Sometimes  the  shares  were  sound,  sometimes  unsound. 
In  either  case  it  seemed  to  be  fairly  easy  to  dispose  of  them;  the 
buying  public  had  evidently  been  educated  to  like  and  approve 
industrial  preferred  shares.  The  better  securities  at  high  rates 
issued  diuring  the  war  drove  these  low-grade  issues  from  the  gen- 
eral market.    They  are  now  gradually  reappearing. 

Preferred  shares  are  on  rare  occasions  used  to  distribute  vot- 
ing power  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  control  to  a  comparatively 
small  group.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany referred  to  later  in  the  chapter  is  of  this  kind. 

In  the  incorporation  of  partnerships,  preferred  stocks  are 
often  used  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  If  it  is  desired 
to  give  equality  of  voting  right,  the  partner  having  an  excess  of 
capital  is  given  a  similar  excess  of  stock  in  non-voting  preferred 
stock.  Or  common  stock  may  be  given  to  those  who  have  the 
management  and  non-voting  preferred  stock  may  be  given  to 
those  who  are  outside.  By  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  stock  with 
the  different  powers,  privileges,  and  limitations  that  may  be 
attached  to  preferred  stoci,  almost  any  desired  difference  of  in- 
vestment or  power  of  control  may  be  secured. 

§  59.    Preferred  Dividends 

The  preferred  dividend  may  be  either  cumulative  or  non- 
cumulative.  A  cumulative  dividend  is  one  which  carries  over 
from  year  to  year;  that  is  to  say,  in  case  the  profits  are  not  suffi- 
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dent  to  pay  the  full  preferred  rate  in  any  given  year,  the  unpaid 
dividends  will  remain  as  a  prior  claim  to  be  paid  in  some  succeed- 
ing year  before  dividends  are  declared  on  the  common  shares. 
Non-cumulative  dividends  give  the  preferred  shares  a  prior  daim 
for  dividends  each  year;  but  in  case  these  profits  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  claims,  or  for  other  reasons  dividends  are  not 
declared,  no  obligation  rests  upon  the  corporation  to  make  up 
the  defidency  in  later  years. 

§  60.    Hon-Cumulative  Dividends 

At  one  time  most  preferred  shares  were  non-cumulative.  But 
the  non-cumulative  feature  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  of  interest  between  the  common  and  the 
preferred  shareholders  as  to  the  payment  of  preferred  dividends 
each  year.  It  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  directors  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  preferred  dividend  shall  be  paid.  It  is 
obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  shareholders — whom 
the  directors  more  directly  represent — to  defer  dividends  on 
such  preferred  shares  as  long  as  possible,  since  the  cumulating 
profits  are  usually  lost  forever  to  the  preferred  stock  and  inure 
directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  common  stock.  It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  accounting  procedure  to  pass  the  profits  of  the  corporation 
to  increase  surplus  or  perhaps  to  expend  them  in  activities  not 
immediately  productive,  as  the  establishment  of  a  new  maga;dne, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  new  product,  and  ignore  preferred  divi- 
dends entirely  until  suffident  profits  have  accumulated  to  pay 
dividends  to  both  common  and  preferred  stock.  And  these  divi- 
dends may  be  large  for  the  common  stock  but  small  for  the  pre- 
ferred stock  considering  the  number  of  dividends  it  has  missed. 
Obviously,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  unfair  diversion  of 
funds  when  preferred  dividends  are  non-cumulative. 

§  61.    Effect  of  Non-Cumulative  Pteferred  Stock 

Non-cumulative  preferred  stock  is,  in  fact,  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  the  directors,  unless  their  ethical  standards  are  high,  to 
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administer  the  corporate  finances  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon stockholder.  As  stated,  profits  that  might  very  properly 
have  been  applied  to  the  preferred  dividends  are  diverted  into 
improvements  or  developments.  These  redound  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  company,  but  meanwhile  stand  in  the  way  of 
dividends  on  the  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  until  the  com- 
pany has  reached  a  point  where  common  and  preferred  stock 
dividends  are  both  possible.  The  preferred  stockholder's  divi- 
dends for  this  period  are  absolutely  lost  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
The  company  has  profited  at  his  expense.  The  directors  might 
properly  have  paid  them  if  they  would,  but  decided  in  favor  of 
the  common  stockholder. 

If  investors  were  wise  there  would  ordinarily  be  no  sale  for 
the  non-cumulative  stock,  for  there  is  no  legal  way  for  the  holder 
of  such  stock  to  prevent  the  directors  postponing  dividends  until 
the  common  stockholders  can  share  equally  or  even  receive  more 
than  do  the  holders  of  preferred  stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  issued  by 
a  strong  company  with  an  honest  administration,  a  non-cinnula- 
tive  preferred  stock  may  be  very  satisfactory.  Such  a  stock  is 
the  6%  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company  which  has  received  its  full  dividends  since  1906. 
Another  similarly  desirable  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  is 
that  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  which  has  re- 
ceived its  7%  preferential  dividend  regularly  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  in  1899.  Even  better  is  the  record  of  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  Company  which  has  paid  a  6%  dividend 
regularly  upon  its  non-ciunulative  preferred  stock  since  1892. 
Unhappily  for  the  record  this  dividend  was  deferred  June  i,  1921, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the  preferential  dividend  is  to  be  non- 
cumulative,  this  fact  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  formal 
provisions  by  which  the  stock  is  authorized.  Where  not  so  ex- 
pressed the  courts  have  held  the  preferential  dividends  to  be 
cumulative  and  payable  in  full  out  of  the  first  profits  before  any- 
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thing  is  received  by  the  common  stock.  The  cumulative  feature 
of  preferred  stock  is,  however,  for  the  sake  of  security  and  defi- 
niteness  usually  covered  by  express  provision. 

§  62.    Cumulative  Dividends 

Cumulative  dividends,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  uncom- 
fortable habit  of  piling  up,  and  may  become  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  so  serious  a  burden  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  hope  for 
dividends  on  the  common  shares.  Such  a  situation  might  inter- 
fere with,  or  prevent  entirely,  additional  financing  were  it  needed. 
It  is  not  at  all  imcommon  in  corporate  experience  for  a  company 
to  go  through  several  years  of  depression  and  limited  income,  and 
then,  through  good  management  or  by  some  fortimate  circum- 
stance, suddenly  enter  upon  a  period  of  prosperity.  Naturally, 
the  common  shareholders,  having  received  no  dividends  through 
the  lean  years,  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  some  recompense. 
If  a  large  amount  of  impaid  dividends  on  cumulative  preferred 
shares  stands  in  the  way,  it  is  now  customary  to  try  to  find  some 
way,  under  the  conditions  stated,  of  "funding'*  these  unpaid 
dividends,  thus  satisfying  both  the  common  and  the  preferred 
shareholders.  The  funding  of  the  impaid  dividends  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  issuing  securities  of  some  kind  to  the  preferred 
shareholders  in  exchange  for  their  dividend  claims.  Thus  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  capitalization  of  the  Interborough-Metro- 
politan  Company  in  1915,  the  holders  of  the  5%  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  on  which  a  considerable  amount  of  dividends  had 
cumulated,  were  given,  in  consideration  of  their  surrender  of 
these  cmnulated  dividends,  a  new  6%  non-cumulative  preferred 
stock  of  the  Interborough  Consolidated  Corporation. 

§  63.    Rates  of  Preferred  Dividends 

Although  preferred  shares  are  entitled  only  to  what  is  spe- 
cifically granted  to  them,  some  customs  have  become  fairly  well 
established.  In  the  United  States  nearly  all  industrial  preferred 
shares  bear  cumulative  dividends.    Before  the  Great  War  these 
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rates  ranged  from  6%  to  8%,  the  great  majority  receiving  7%. 
During  the  time  of  the  war  the  prevailing  dividend  rate  rose  to 
8%  and  has  since  remained  there.  Just  why  these  percentages 
should  have  been  chosen  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say.  Probably 
the  best  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  high-grade 
preferred  shares  have  been  selling  for  several  years  on  about  an 
8%  basis;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  7%  shares  they  sell  at  about 
$87.50  for  each  $100  share;  if  they  are  8%  shares  they  sell  at 
about  par.  Inasmuch  as  shares,  when  they  have  a  market  value 
of  or  near  par,  are  more  convenient  and  more  salable  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  there  is  an  advantage  in  making  their 
preferential  dividend  8%,  or  whatever  the  rate  may  be  that  will 
sell  the  stock  at  par. 

§  64.    Participation  Rights  of  Preferred  Shares 

Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  preferred  stock  partici- 
pates equally  with  the  common  stock  in  all  dividends  after  both 
conmaon  and  preferred  have  received  an  equal  dividend.  That 
is,  if  the  preferred  stock  has  received  its  preferential  dividend  of, 
say,  8%  together  with  any  cumulated  arrearages,  it  participates 
no  further  in  dividends  until  8%  has  been  paid  upon  the  common 
stock  as  well,  but  thereafter  both  classes  of  stock  stand  upon 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  to  any  further  dividends  declared  dur- 
ing that  year.  If  such  further  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
preferred  stock  is  not  desired,  it  must  be  expressly  denied.  In 
such  case  the  charter  usually  contains  a  provision  prohibiting 
such  participation,  and  the  preferred  shares  then  receive  their 
fixed  dividends,  and  no  more. 

The  usual  preferred  stock  does  not  participate  in  profits  be- 
yond its  fixed  rate,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  For  instance,  in  one  remarkable  case,  that  of  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company,  until  recently  7%  was  paid 
on  the  preferred  shares,  7%  on  the  common  shares,  and  the  pre- 
ferred shares  were  then  entitled  to  all  additional  earnings.  The 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company's  preferred 
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has  a  prior  claim  to  7%  and,  after  the  common  has  received  7%, 
shares  equally  with  the  common  in  any  further  distribution. 
The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway's  preferred  stock  is 
entitled  to  7%,  to  be  followed  by  7%  on  the  common;  then  the 
preferred  is  entitled  to  an  additional  3%,  and  thereafter  if  profits 
permit  the  common  receives  a  similar  amount.  After  this,  both 
stocks  participate  equally  in  any  further  dividends.  In  1920  the 
preferred  stock  received  7%,  the  common  5%. 

American  International  Corporation  preferred  participates 
equally  with  the  common  stock  until  both  have  received  7%, 
thereafter  the  preferred  receives  one-fifth  of  any  additional 
amount  declared  in  dividends  that  year,  the  common  stock  re- 
ceiving the  remainder, 

§  65.    Preference  as  to  Assets 

Shares  may  be  preferred  not  only  as  to  dividends,  but  also  as 
to  assets;  that  is,  in  case  of  dissolution  or  insolvency,  the  full 
par  value  of  the  preferred  shares  is  to  be  paid  before  any  payment 
is  made  on  account  of  the  common  shares.  We  shall  see,  when 
we  come  to  consider  reorganization,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  going 
corporations  are  seldom  sold  or  entirely  liquidated  and  the  assets 
distributed  among  the  various  security  holders.  It  is  usual  to 
bring  about  a  reorganization  in  which  the  claims  of  each  dass  of 
securities  are  so  readjusted  that  they  may  all  be  met  by  the  cor- 
poration. Hence  the  prior  claim  of  preferred  shares  upon  assets 
is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  but  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
legal  point  of  advantage  in  securing  the  best  possible  terms  in 
case  reorganization  should  become  necessary.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  preference  as  to  assets  is  of  considerable  importance. 

The  preferred  stock  of  industrial  corporations  is  almost  in- 
variably preferred  as  to  assets. 

§  66.    Voting  Rights  of  Preferred  Stock 

Preferred  stock  has  the  same  right  to  vote  as  has  the  conunon 
stock  unless  the  right  is  specifically  denied.   Usually  it  is  denied. 
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or  is  given  in  some  restricted  form.  Thus  a  protective  feature 
given  by  many  companies  is  the  proviso  that  the  preferred  share- 
holders  shall  automatically  obtain  control,  or  partial  control, 
over  the  directorate  of  the  corporation  in  case  their  dividends  are 
not  paid.  It  is  also  customary  to  give  the  preferred  the  power  to 
veto  an  increase  of  bonds  or  of  preferred  stock.  The  Wisconsin 
Central  Railroad  Company  provides  that  in  case  of  failure  for 
two  successive  years  to  pay  4%  dividends  on  its  preferred,  the 
preferred  shareholders  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  a  majority 
of  the  directors.  In  the  American  Smelters  Securities  Company 
the  preferred  shareholders  are  permitted  to  vote  if  dividends  for 
one  year  remain  unpaid.  The  William  Carter  Company  gives 
both  the  preferred  and  the  common  shares  equal  voting  power^ 
except  that  if  there  is  default  in  four  successive  quarterly  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred,  or  if  the  net  quick  assets  are  for  one  year 
less  than  the  par  value  of  the  preferred  shares  outstanding,  the 
preferred  becomes  the  sole  voting  stock.  The  American  Siunatra 
Tobacco  Company  provides  that  if  unpaid  dividends  acciunulate 
above  14%,  the  preferred  shareholders  shall  have  the  rig^t  to 
elect  a  majority  of  the  board  and  shall  continue  to  have  such 
right  until  all  accrued  dividends  have  been  paid.  The  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  gives  its  6%  preferred  stock  the  right  to 
vote  only  when  four  successive  dividend  periods  have  been 
passed. 

All  of  these  provisions  appear  to  be  equitable,  although  the 
mere  grant  of  voting  power  to  preferred  shareholders,  if  the 
common  shares  still  retain  control  of  a  corporation,  may  prove 
to  be  a  concession  of  only  slight  importance.  If  it  is  expected 
and  seriously  intended  that  the  dividends  on  preferred  shares 
shall  be  paid  regukrly  year  after  year,  then  it  would  seem  only 
fair  that  the  common  shareholders,  if  they  fail  to  live  up  to  this 
expectation,  should  forfeit  control  and  give  the  preferred  share- 
holders a  chance  to  see  what  they  can  accomplish. 

While  preferred  stock  has  every  right  of  common  stock  that 
is  not  expressly  denied,  it  is  well  to  reiterate  that,  on  the  other 
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handy  the  preferences  granted  to  preferred  shares  are  no  more 
than  are  distinctly  specified,  and  that  these  preferences  may  con- 
sist not  only  of  prior  claims  as  to  dividends  and  assets,  but  even 
of  prior  daims  as  to  voting.  For  instance,  the  preferred  shares 
of  the  old  Rock  Island  Company  of  New  Jersey  (the  former  hold- 
ing company  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway) 
were  entitled  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  that  company. 
At  the  present  time  the  preferred  stock  of  the  AUis-Chahners 
Manufacturing  Company  has  the  voting  power  and  is  entitled 
to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors. 

§  67.    Redemption  of  Preferred  Shares 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  modem  corporations  the 
distinction  between  owned  capital  and  borrowed  capital  is  some- 
times shadowy.  Preferred  shares,  for  instance,  are  sometimes 
protected  and  subject  to  redemption  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
them  almost,  if  not  wholly,  into  the  same  class  as  jimior  bonds. 
It  is  very  common  practice  for  a  company  to  reserve  the  right 
to  redeem  preferred  shares,  usually  at  a  premium  varying  from 
5%  to  25%  or  more.  The  decision  of  the  matter,  however,  rests 
with  the  corporation.  'Further  than  this,  many  companies  make 
redemption  obligatory  and  even  provide  for  the  building  up  of 
sinking  funds  for  this  purpose,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sinking  fund 
bonds.  The  California  Petrolemn  Corporation,  for  example,  has 
set  aside  5  cents  on  each  barrel  of  petrolemn  sold,  to  redeem  its 
preferred  shares,  which  are  subject  to  call  at  any  time  after  three 
years  from  date  of  issue,  at  120.  The  Studebaker  Corporation 
and  the  Underwood  Tsrpewriter  Company  both  have  sinking 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  concerning  the  redemption 
of  preferred  shares,  that  are  worth  noting.  The  General  Asphalt 
Company  has  outstanding  $7,541,100  5%  cumulative  preferred 
which  is  convertible  into  common  at  any  time  on  even  terms,  in 
addition  to  which  the  preferred  shareholder  will,  for  each  share 
exchanged,  receive  a  bonus  or  premium  of  $50  of  common  stock; 
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that  is,  for  each  single  share  of  preferred  stock  he  turns  in,  he  will 
receive  a  share  and  a  half  of  conunon  stock — $150  of  common 
stock  for  each  $100  of  preferred. 

As  to  the  rate  of  redemption,  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company  has 
an  unusual  provision  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  forced  liquida- 
tion the  preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  par  and  accrued  dividends, 
but  in  case  of  voluntary  liquidation  it  is  entitled  to  1 10%  of  par 
and  accrued  dividends.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  Studebaker 
Coiporation  may  be  called  at  125,  and  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Underwood  T3^writer  Company  and  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Company  may  be  redeemed  at  the  same  figure. 

§  68*    General  Protection  of  Preferred  Stock 

It  is  also  becoming  a  more  and  more  prevalent  custom  to 
protect  preferred  stock  by  specific  provisions  as  to  ratio  of  cur- 
rent liabilities  to  current  assets,  of  net  surplus  to  capital,  of  divi- 
dends to  current  surplus,  and  the  like.  The  Stollwerck  Choco- 
late Company,  for  instance,  may  not  pay  any  dividend  on  its 
common  stock  until  the  net  quick  assets  are  equal  to  75%  of  the 
first  preferred  stock  outstanding,  and  may  not  pay  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  in  excess  of  5%  until  the  net  quick  assets 
equal  the  full  face  value  of  the  outstanding  first  preferred  stock. 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Inc.,  provide  that  no  addi- 
tional preferred  beyond  the  present  issue  can  be  put  out  unless, 
after  such  issue,  the  net  quick  assets  shall  equal  at  least  120% 
of  the  outstanding  preferred.  The  Griffin  Wheel  Company  has 
a  niunber  of  detailed  provisions.  Additional  issues  (after  the 
original  issue)  of  its  preferred  stock  cannot  be  put  out  up  to  more 
than  66%%  of  the  cost  of  improvements,  extensions,  or  increased 
working  capital.  Common  dividends  may  not  be  increased  to 
more  than  7%  imless  the  net  tangible  assets  are  at  least  150% 
and  net  quick  assets  50%,  of  the  preferred  shares;  even  then  the 
common  may  get  only  one-half  the  surplus  earnings  above  the 
preferred  and  previous  conunon  dividends.  When  the  tangible 
assets  rise  to  200%,  the  net  quick  assets  being  50%  of  the  pre- 
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ferrcd,  the  directors  of  this  company  may  declare  such  dividends 
on  the  common  "as  may  be  deemed  prudent," 

§  69.    General  Characteristics  of  Preferred  Shares 

From  the  various  examples  that  ha\'e  just  been  cited,  the 
reader  may  construct  a  composite  picture  of  preferred  share 
issues.  He  will  find  that  they  range  in  their  fixed  dividend  rate 
from  as  low  as  6%  to  as  high  as  10%,  with  a  marked  preference 
among  industrials  for  8%.  He  will  find  that  of  the  older  pre- 
ferred stocks,  a  great  majority  either  are  irredeemable  or  are 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  corporation,  so  that  they  are  not 
obligations  of  the  issuing  corporation;  and  that  a  small  but  in- 
creasing number  of  the  more  modem  preferred  stocks  are  pro- 
tected by  sinking  funds  and  by  other  provisions  ¥duch  make 
them,  for  all  practical  purposes,  definite  obligations  of  the 
corporation. 

In  every  case  in  which  preferred  shares  are  imder  considera- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  shares  may  be  preferred  in  a 
great  many  di£Ferent  respects  and  forms,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  study  each  instance  of  preference  separately.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  struggle  in  iqoi  between  the  Hill- 
Morgan  party  on  the  one  side  and  the  Harriman-Kuhn,  Loeb 
party  on  the  other,  for  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Hill-Morgan  party  secured 
a  majority  of  the  common  shares,  and  the  Harriman-Kuhn, 
Loeb  party  a  majority  of  the  preferred  shares  together  with 
enough  of  the  common  shares  to  give  them  a  majority  of  the  en- 
tire outstanding  stock.  Inasmuch  as  both  common  and  preferred 
shares  had  voting  rights,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Harriman-Kuhn,  Loeb  group.  Unfortimately  for  their 
calculations,  however,  the  charter  of  the  company  gave  the  com- 
mon shareholders  a  right — ^which  had  apparently  been  overlooked 
by  their  opponents— to  redeem  at  any  time  the  preferred  shares 
at  par.  This  right  the  Hill-Morgan  party  exercised  and,  through 
the  preponderance  thus  given  them,  obtained  control  of  the  road. 
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Tbexek  no  dktisctioD  between  the  method  ol  a  piivate  loui 
made  by  an  ladhriduaL  br  a  partncrskip.  or  by  a  ooiporatian. 
The  nsoal  evidence  ot  the  debt  in  any  of  these  cases  is  a  note, 
and  the  general  form  of  the  note  giren  by  a  corpOTatMXi  is  the 
same  as  that  ghren  by  any  other  borroving  concern  or  individnaL 

When,  hovcvcr.  we  come  to  the  pubHc  loans  so  cfaaiacteristic 
of  corporate  financing,  this  is  no  longer  tme.  The  instrmnents 
by  winch  the  debt  i§  evYieziccd  are  stiZ  notes  in  fomu  but  of  a 
form  prmiiar  to  the  corporation — the  diort-term  note  and  bond. 
Both  these  are.  as  stated,  notes,  bat  differ  from  the  ordinary 
**bankabie'*  notes  made  by  the  same  corporation  in  the  longer 
time  for  vhich  they  run:  in  the  fact  that  while  the  total  amoont 
is  large,  the  notes  mat'ng  up  this  total  are  of  comparativdy 
small  face  rahie:  in  the  method  by  which  they  are  secured; 
and  generally  in  the  formality  d  their  i 


§71- 

There  is  a  fundaniental  difference  between  short-term  and 
long-term  borrowing.  Whik  they  tend  in  certain  isc^ted  cases 
to  merge  into  eadi  other,  the  distincticMi  b  for  practical  purposes 
dearly  marked. 

The  amplest  form  of  kxig-term  or  '^fonded''  borrowing  is  the 
ordinary  mortgage  on  real  estate,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
bond  and  cxyrtgage.  The  form  erf  this  instrument  is  almost  as 
andcnt  as  law  itself.  It  purports  to  be  a  transfer  of  the  title 
10  a  piece  of  real  estate  from  the  former  owner  to  a  new  ( 
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with  the  fwoTiso,  however,  that  the  title  may  be  ledeoned  by  the 
former  owner  on  repayment,  at  maturity,  of  an  acknowledged 
debt  which  he  obligates  or  ^'bcmds'*  himself  to  repay.  Although 
this  is  the  immemcxial  form,  the  instrummt  does  not^  as  a  matter 
of  jKactice  and  of  l^al  interpretation,  actually  convey  ownership 
of  the  property  dted;  its  effect,  in  spite  of  the  wording  of  the 
mortgage,  is  mody  to  pledge  the  property  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan.  Th»e  are  varying  fonns  of  the  bond 
and  mortgage  in  the  differmt  states  which  may  not  be  covered 
in  all  their  details  by  the  description  gtv&i  above,  but  the  essen- 
tial  characteristics  of  these  bonds  and  mc^tgages  are  the  same 
in  aU  cases. 

The  bond  and  mortgage  is  used  ordinarily  for  rdativetj'  small 
amounts.  It  is  the  favorite  form  under  which  individuals  who 
own  fanns,  city  real  estate,  and  other  property,  raise  long-term 
loans  secured  by  this  i»operty.  It  is  frequently  used  also  by 
smaller  partneiships  and  coiporations.  But  there  are,  of  course, 
some  obvious  drawba<±s  to  this  form.  In  the  first  {dace,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  mortgagor  to  find  someone  who  is  willing  to 
invest  the  whole  amount  named  in  the  bond  in  a  lump  sum.  This 
may  not  be  difSicuIt  so  long  as  the  sum  is  small.  Mortgages  are 
v^y  commonly  taken  by  savings  banks  and  other  institutions, 
as  well  as  by  individuals  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
property  mortgaged  and  therefore  are  acquainted  with  it  and 
at  the  same  time  are  able  and  willing  to  advance  the  sum  of 
money  that  is  required,  \llthin  recait  years  there  has  been  a 
concerted  and  successful  effort  to  extend  the  maricet  for  farm 
mortgages,  and  brokers  and  land  mortgage  companies  operating 
in  the  agricultural  states  of  the  West  have  built  up  successful 
businesses  in  selling  mortgages,  and  bonds  based  on  mortgages, 
direct  to  investors  in  the  eastern  states.  Also  the  federal  land 
banks  and  the  national  farm  loan  associations  together  with 
the  joint-stock  land  banks,  all  agencies  authorized  by  Con- 
gressional action  and  operating  under  federal  supervHsion,  ha\'e 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  farmers  and,  by  means  of  bonds  based 
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on  farm  mortgages,  have  enabled  them  to  borrow  even  more 
advantageously  than  the  large  corporations. 

§  72.    The  Corporate  Bond  and  Mortgage 

The  difficulty  in  raising  money  on  the  ordinary  mortgage  is 
due  to  its  lack  of  flexibility.  For  instance,  the  mortgagor  of  a 
piece  of  property  may  wish  to  borrow,  let  us  say,  $20,000.  He 
finds  it  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  this  amount  in  a  lump  no 
matter  how  good  his  security.  He  can,  however,  find  three  men, 
one  of  whom  could  lend  $10,000,  one  $8,000,  and  the  third 
$2,000,  but  no  one  who  is  in  position  to  lend  $20,000.  Each  one 
objects  to  any  claim  taking  precedence  of  his  own — ^in  other 
words,  he  insists  on  a  first  mortgage.  How  is  the  difficulty  to 
be  solved?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  separating  the  bond  and 
the  mortgage.  Let  the  mortgage  be  drawn  in  favor  of  some  dis- 
interested party  who  will  hold  it,  as  trustee,  for  the  lenders  of  the 
money.  Let  a  bond,  or  promise  to  repay  the  sum  advanced,  be 
given  to  each  lender,  the  bond  to  be  secured  by  the  claim  on  the 
property  which  has  been  given  to  the  trustee.  By  separating 
the  bond  and  mortgage  we  have  made  it  possible  to  secure  the 
money  that  is  needed  from  a  number  of  different  sources  and  yet 
have  given  the  same  protection  to  each  lender  that  would  have 
been  obtained  by  an  individual  who  might  have  advanced  the 
whole  sum  in  a  lump. 

In  this  way,  under  suitable  conditions  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  secure  money  in  very  large  amounts.  For  in- 
stance, in  November  of  192 1,  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany wished  to  raise  $50,000,000  for  refunding  purposes.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  find  one  man,  and  difficult  to 
find  one  institution,  that  was  willing  to  lend  $50,000,000,  but  it 
was  not  especially  difficult  to  give  one  mortgage  for  this  siun,  to 
issue  bonds  for  varying  amoimts — coupon  bonds,  $1,000,  $500, 
$100;  registered  bonds,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 — ^all  equally 
secured  by  the  mortgage,  and  to  sell  the  bonds  to  investors.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  entire  issue  was  oversold  in  a  single  day. 
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§  73.    Corporate  Deeds  of  Trusts 

The  mortgage,  separated  from  the  bond,  is  more  commonly 
known  as  a  "deed  of  trust."  In  ordinary  practice  the  trustee 
who  holds  title  to  the  property  mortgaged  and  is  supposed  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  bondholders  is  a  trust  company.  This  trust 
company,  however,  is  actually  chosen,  not  by  the  bondholders, 
but  by  the  corporation  which  issues  the  bonds.  It  is  expected 
that  the  duties  of  the  trustee  will  be  of  a  purely  formal  character, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  bondholders  must  look  to  the  trustee 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  and  this  protection  is  not 
always  cheerfully  accorded— rarely  unless  he  is  requested  to  act 
by  a  majority  in  amotmt  of  the  bondholders,  and  not  then  until 
money  has  been  provided  to  defray  the  cost  of  litigation.  When 
this  is  done,  there  has  still  been  considerable  complaint  that  the 
trustee's  duties  were  not  performed  with  suflBdent  vigor.  Some 
effective  remedy  for  this  condition  ought  to  be  found.  The 
investment  bankers  of  the  country,  who  have  a  moral  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  they  sell  corporate  bonds  in 
large  quantities  to  the  general  public,  might  well  consider  the 
advisability  of  using  their  powerful  influence  to  insure  closer 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  large  corporate  mortgages. 

The  deed  of  trust  for  important  bond  issues  is  apt  to  be  an 
extremely  complicated  and  detailed  document.  To  the  lay 
reader  its  phrasing— like  the  phrasing  of. many  other  legal 
documents— appears  cumbersome  and  unnecessarily  redundant; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thousands  of  cases  have  been 
adjudicated,  each  one  of  which  has  helped  to  interpret  the  ex- 
act shade  of  meaning  of  certain  combinations  of  words.  After 
the  interpretation  has  once  been  made,  it  is  safer  by  far  to  use 
that  phraseology  in  the  future,  rather  than  to  experiment. 

§  74.    After-Acquired  Property  Clause 

The  deed  of  trust  specifies  the  property  upon  which  the  bond 
issue  it  covers  is  secured.    In  addition  to  the  security  of  the 


*  See  Book  I,  If  504-506;  also  Book  IV,  Ch.  XXV,  "Bond  Issues— Deed  of  Trust/ 
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property  then  held  by  the  mortgagor,  many  corporate  mort- 
gages contain  what  is  known  as  the  "after-acquired  property'' 
clause,  which  makes  the  mortgage  cover  all  other  property  that 
may  later  be  acquired.  The  object  is  to  furnish  the  ftillest 
possible  protection  to  the  bondholders  and  to  make  it  difficult  for 
the  corporation  to  embark  upon  new  expenditures  without 
giving  them  full  protection.  When  this  clause  is  missing,  there 
is  always  the  possible  danger  that  the  property  covered  by  the 
mortgage  may  deteriorate  or  at  least  become  of  secondary  im- 
portance as  compared  with  other  property  later  acquired.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  a  manufacturing  corporation  mortgages 
one  of  its  plants,  but  later  purchases  another  plant  which  is 
better  located,  or  in  better  condition,  or  better  equipped.  In  any 
such  case  the  first  plant  would  probably  be  jneglected,  would 
rapidly  deteriorate,  and  become  inadequate  protection  for  the 
outstanding  mortgage. 

§  75.    Danger  of  After-Acquired  Property  Clause 

There  is  the  opposite  danger  to  the  corporation  in  case  the 
after-acquired  property  clause  is  included  in  the  mortgage.  The 
company  may  later  wish  to  purchase  property  essential  to  its 
business  and  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  property 
mortgaged.  In  order  to  purchase  the  new  property,  it  will  need 
to  borrow  more  fimds.  But  the  after-acquired  property  clause 
automatically  covers  the  new  property  with  a  first  lien,  so  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  use  it  as  security  for  a  new  loan.  The  usual 
solution  of  this  particular  problem  is  either  specifically  to  permit 
purchase  money  mortgages,  or  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
mortgage  by  purchasing  the  desired  property  through  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  which  is  then  able  to  give  a  first  mortgage 
and  borrow  as  necessary,  or  as  may  be  possible. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  corporation  should  include 
the  after-acquired  property  clause  or  not,  is  clearly  a  choice 
between  evils.  There  is  no  universal  answer  that  will  cover 
all  cases.    The  circumstances  and  probabilities  in  each  must  be 
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consideied.  The  problem  is  one  that  would  be  more  easily 
solved  if  the  trustees  of  corporate  mortgages  were  willing  to 
assume  a  greater  responsibility^  for  in  that  case  the  bondholders 
could  safely  leave  them  a  considerable  amoimt  of  discretion  and 
not  insist  on  such  rigid  and  far-reaching  provisions  to  the  deed 
of  trust 

§  76.    Open  and  Closed  Bond  Issues 

Another  question  in  connection  with  many  corporate  bond 
issues,  is  whether  they  shall  be  "closed"  or  "open."  They  are 
closed  when  no  more  bonds  may  be  issued  imder  the  mortgage — 
i.e.,  that  transaction  is  closed.  The  open  mortgage,  which  is 
usually  confined  to  railroad  and  public  service  corporations, 
leaves  the  total  amoimt  of  bonds  that  may  be  issued  under  the 
mortgage  indefinite,  although  some  restrictions  are  usually 
imposed.  A  conunon  arrangement  among  public  service  cor- 
porations is  to  restrict  the  issue  of  new  bonds  to  70%  or  80%  of 
the  cost  of  the  improvements  for  which  funds  are  required. 
Among  railroads  it  is  customary  to  pennit  the  issue  of  bonds  at 
a  fixed  rate  per  mile  of  track  or  up  to  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction, whatever  it  may  be. 

The  closed  mortgage,  like  the  after-acquired  property  clause, 
may  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  financing  of  new  purchases 
which  may  be  in  every  respect  desirable.  The  open  mortgage 
is  subject  to  obvious  abuses.  In  the  practice  of  railroad  cor- 
porations, a  compromise  has  been  found  through  the  creation  of 
what  is  known  as  "limited  open-end"  mortgages,  which  au- 
thorize the  ultimate  issue  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  bonds  than 
it  is  intended  to  issue  immediately.  In  this  way  the  futiure  is 
provided  for  to  a  reasonable  extent  and  yet  the  bondholders  are 
protected  from  a  reckless  overissue  which  would  dangerously 
reduce  the  margin  of  safety  back  of  their  holdings. 

These  limited  open-end  mortgages  may  even  cover  bonds 
which,  while  all  of  one  issue,  bear  different  rates  of  interest.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  a  number  of  railroad  mortgage  issues. 
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Both  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  RaDroad,  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  have  general  mortgages  pro- 
tecting two  classes  of  bonds,  the  one  bearing  3>^%  interest  and 
the  other  4%  interest.  The  latter  road  also  has  general  and 
refunding  bonds  in  two  series,  both  under  the  same  mortgage, 
but  Series  "A"  calls  for  ^}4%  interest,  while  Series  "B"  calls 
fors%. 

§  77*    Nature  of  flie  Boiid 

The  bondholder's  interest  in  the  corporation  which  issues  his 
bond  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  stockholder.  The 
ownership  of  his  bond  does  not  usually  carry  with  it  any  rights  of 
participation  in  the  corporate  control  or  in  the  corporate  profits 
beyond  the  specified  bond  interest.  The  money  paid  the  cor- 
poration for  its  bond  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  loan.  Pay- 
ment of  principal  at  a  specified  time  is  promised  and  its  interest, 
payable  at  a  fixed  date  and  at  a  specified  time,  must  be  paid 
whether  earned  or  not.  Dividends  on  stock  may  never  be  paid 
from  capital,  but  bond  interest  may,  if  necessary. 

Exceptions  to  almost  every  one  of  the  foregoing  statements 
in  regard  to  bonds  can  be  found,  and  many  of  these  exceptions 
are  noted  in  the  discussion  which  follows.  Most  issues  of  bonds, 
however,  possess  these  general  characteristics. 

§  78.    Size  of  Bond  Issue 

The  larger  an  issue  of  corporate  bonds — assuming,  of  course, 
that  it  is  well  secured — the  greater  will  be  its  marketability,  and 
consequently  the  value  of  each  bond.  It  is  dear  that  a  local 
corporation  which  puts  out,  let  us  say,  fifty  $1,000  bonds,  will 
be  able  to  sell  them  only  in  its  local  market.  The  issue  is  too 
small  to  become  known  and  hence  is  not  readily  salable  else- 
where. The  big  bond  issues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  readily 
salable  because  widely  known,  and  are  traded  in  on  the  exchanges 
and  can  be  easily  sold  at  any  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
tendency  has  been  strong  in  the  United  States  toward  consoli- 
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dating  the  various  bond  issues  of  the  larger  railways,  and  even 
of  industrial  coiporations,  into  one  issue,  under  a  so-called 
"blanket"  mortgage,  thus  securing  the  important  advantages  of 
simplicity  and  of  ready  salability.  Bond  issues  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000,000  which  ten  years  ago  were  rare,  are  no  longer  un- 
common. There  are  a  number  of  much  larger  issues.  The 
biggest  of  all  contemplated  issues  in  the  realm  of  sane  finance 
is  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In  this 
case  the  open-end  mortgage  of  1914,  under  which  the  com- 
pany's Refunding  and  Improvement  Gold  Ayi%  Series  "A," 
are  secured,  permits  the  issue  of  bonds  up  to  three  times  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  the  road,  or  up  to  nearly  $750,000,000. 
However,  but  $20,000,000  of  bonds  issued  under  this  mortgage 
are  now  outstanding. 

In  England  this  tendency  toward  large  single  issues  is  not 
nearly  so  apparent.  On  the  contrary,  English  practice  seems 
strongly  to  favor  "hand  to  mouth"  financing.  Whenever  money 
is  needed,  a  separate  security  is  planned  and  issued  without 
much  reference  either  to  previous  security  issues  or  to  the 
future.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the  English  companies  have 
a  complex  series  of  small  bond  issues,  the  relative  claims  and 
value  of  which  can  be  determined  only  after  competent  study. 
The  basic  reason  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
English  investing  public  is  more  accustomed  to  real  investment, 
to  the  buying  and  holding  of  securities  until  their  maturity,  so 
that  there  is  relatively  less  trading  in  the  open  market  than  in 
this  country. 

§  79.    Face  Value  of  Bonds 

Until  comparatively  recent  years,  private  bonds,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  government  financings,  were  almost  uniformly 
of  the  face  value  or  denomination  of  $1,000.  At  the  present 
time  $500  and  $100  bonds  are  common,  and  bonds  of  smaller 
denominations  are  issued  on  occasion. 

Liberty  bonds  were  issued  in  denominations  as  low  as  $50, 
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and  the  original  Farm  Loan  Act  provided  for  bonds  of  the  de- 
nominations of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000.  This  was 
changed  by  the  amendment  of  1920,  bonds  of  the  denominations 
of  $40  taking  the  place  of  the  $25  and  $50  bonds.  The  chief 
argument  for  these  small  bonds^"baby*'  bonds^is  that  they 
make  it  possible  for  a  small  investor,  with  perhaps  only  $1,000 
to  $5,000  available,  to  diversify  his  investment  just  as  is  com- 
monly done  by  large  investors.  This  is  an  important  benefit  to 
the  investor  as  its  effect  obviously  is  to  reduce  the  risk  of  the 
heavy  loss  possible  where  all  the  "eggs"  are  in  one  basket. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  small  bond  lies  in  the  increased 
expense  of  selling.  It  costs  practically  as  much  for  a  banker  to 
sell  a  $100  bond  as  to  sell  a  $1,000  bond,  and  his  clerical  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  transaction  are  fully  as  great.  For  this 
reason,  unless  he  is  operating  on  a  larger  margin  of  profit  he  does 
not  find  the  small  bond  business  very  attractive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wide  distribution  that  the  issue  of  small  denomination 
bonds  makes  possible  is  very  desirable  for  the  issuing  corpora- 
tion, giving  the  issue  stability  and  a  ready  market. 

§  80.    Payment  of  Bonds  in  Foreign  Currency 

Bonds  are  frequently  payable  in  a  currency  different  from 
that  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  issued.  Many  Canadian 
bonds,  for  example,  were,  before  the  Great  War,  made  payable 
in  both  Canadian  dollars  and  poimds  sterling,  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  their  sale  in  the  London  market.  While  the  war 
was  in  progress,  or  since  its  termination,  external  bond  issues  of 
England,  Canada,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgiiun,  and  other 
European  cotmtries  have  been  made  payable  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest,  in  the  currency  of  this  country.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  and  others  have  issues  that  are  payable  in 
francs  as  well  as  in  sterling.  The  Brazil  Railway  Company,  an 
American  corporation  operating  in  South  America,  has  a  curious 
medley  of  issues,  payable  in  milreis  (Brazilian  currency),  francs. 
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pounds  sterling,  and  dollars.  Before  the  Great  War,  a  stronger 
and  stronger  tendency  had  been  evident  toward  making  the 
larger  and  more  important  issues  international,  and  providing 
for  their  payment  at  fixed  rates  of  exchange  in  the  currency  of 
any  of  the  larger  conmierdal  cotmtries,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder.  Temporarily  at  least,  this  tendency  has  been  checked 
by  the  financial  confusion  resulting  from  the  Great  War. 

§  81.    Gold  Bonds 

Many  bonds  are  specifically  payable  in  gold  coin.  This  is  a 
highly  important  provision  in  countries  in  which  there  is  fluc- 
tuation, or  any  considerable  danger  of  fluctuation,  in  the  value 
of  the  national  currency.  The  Great  War,  for  instance,  caused 
a  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  many 
countries,  and  in  this  way  inflicted  serious  loss  on  holders  of 
securities  payable  in  national  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
corporations  whose  securities  were  payable  in  gold  suffered 
serious  loss  when  they  were  unable  proportionately  to  increase 
their  income,  which  was  necessarily  in  national  currency,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  to  pay  their  obligations  in  gold. 

The  gold  bond  came  into  prominence  during  the  period  of 
free  silver  agitation  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  1896,  when 
bonds  which  included  the  so-called  "gold"  clause,  sold  at  a  con- 
siderably better  rate  than  those  payable  in  American  currency, 
the  value  of  which  it  was  feared  might  depreciate.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  great  majority  of  the  bonds  and  short-term  notes 
issued  in  this  country  are  made  payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent 
in  currency. 

§  82.    Maturity  of  Bomb 

The  life  of  bond  issues  naturally  varies  a  great  deal,  depend- 
ing upon  the  needs  of  the  corporate  business,  stability,  and  prom- 
inence of  the  corporation,  and  the  nature  of  the  assets  offered 
as  security.  Short-term  notes  sometimes  run  but  a  few  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  few  bond  issues  are  perpetual,  as  for 
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instance  the  Lehigh  Vallqr  Railroad's  Consolidated  ^'Annuity" 
bonds,  issued  In  1873.  Among  the  railroads,  loo-year  bonds 
have  been  fairly  popular.  Some  of  these  now  outstanding  are 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  First  3)4%  issued  in  1896;  Norfolk 
and  Western  First  Consolidated  4's,  issued  in  1896;  Union 
Pacific  First  and  Refimding  4's,  issued  in  1908;  and  Reading 
Divisional  Mortgage,  issue  of  1897.  The  Northern  Pacific  has 
outstanding  two  issues  of  bonds  maturing  in  2047,  one  issued  in 
1896,  the  other  in  1914,  and  in  192 1  another  issue  maturing  in  the 
same  year  was  authorized.  For  a  still  longer  term  are  the  bonds 
of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  issued  in  1886  and  maturing  in  2361, 
a  term  of  473  years.  Among  industrial  corporations  bonds 
rarely  run  over  50  years,  and  the  great  majority  are  of  very  much 
shorter  life. 

§  83.    Bond  Interest 

Interest  on  bonds  is  almost  always  paid  semiannually.  The 
favorite  payment  dates  are  probably  February  and  August, 
although  payments  are  scattered  through  the  year.  On  account 
of  the  tendency  which  exists  toward  reinvesting  interest  and 
dividend  disbursements  in  January  and  June,  and  the  conse- 
quent tendency  to  increase  stock-market  prices  at  this  time, 
^ere  is  theoretically  a  slight  advantage  to  the  bondholder  in 
getting  his  interest  pajonents  at  other  periods.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  a  consideration  of  much  practical  weight. 

§  84.    Registered  and  Coupon  Bonds  * 

In  American  practice  some  bond  issues  are  registered  and 
some  are  in  "bearer**  or  coupon  form.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  custom,  when  the  issue  of  bonds  is  large,  to  give  a 
choice  between  the  two  forms.  The  registered  bond  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  safety  and  the  bearer  bond  the  advantage 
of  greater  convenience.  When  the  issuing  corporation  is  located 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  those  who  are  expected  to  piu:- 


•Sm  Book  I.  I  503;  9ho  Book  IV.  Ch.  XXIV.  "Bond  lasaes— Tlie  Boad.** 
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chase  the  bonds,  as  is  the  case  when  an  international  market  is 
desired,  the  bearer  form  is  likely  to  be  preferred.  A  favorite 
plan  is  to  make  bonds  registered  as  to  principal  so  that  the 
transfer  of  the  bond  is  not  fully  completed  until  it  is  made  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation,  but  to  attach  coupons  covering  the 
interest  payments  so  that  these  coupons — ^which  are  practically 
postdated  checks — ^may  be  clipped  and  deposited  as  they  fall  due. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  long  experience  to  be  the  simplest 
and  most  satisfactory  method  of  collecting  bond  interest. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
SECURED  BONDS 

§  85.    Security  for  Bond  Issues  * 

It  has  been  assumed  so  far  that  bonds  are  always  secured  by 
mortgages  covering  real  property.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
case.  There  are  other  important  types  of  security:  bonds, 
shares,  or  other  seciuities  may  be  posted  as  collateral;  or  a  lien 
on  chattel  property  such  as  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and  the 
like  may  be  utilized  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  of  security. 
Beyond  these  bonds  secured  by  property  of  some  kind  comes 
the  unsecured  bond,  depending  for  its  payment  solely  on  the 
general  credit  of  the  corporation  by  which  it  is  issued. 

§  86.    Misleading  Tenninology 

It  will  plainly  be  seen,  in  reviewing  these  various  tjrpes  of 
securities  and  their  variations,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  much 
dependence  upon  bond  names.  A  "first  mortgage"  or  a  "general 
mortgage"  bond  does  not  necessarily  have  a  first  lien  upon  any- 
thing; "first  and  refimding"  or  "first  and  imifying"  and  the 
like  may  indicate  a  first  mortgage  on  some  small  subdivision  of 
the  property,  and  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  mortgage  on  the  rest 
on  the  property.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bond,  second  or  third 
mortgage  in  name,  may  be  in  fact  a  first  mortgage  bond  by 
reason  of  the  payment  of  the  earlier  mortgage  or  mortgages. 
Every  bond  issue  stands  by  itself  and  has  its  own  peculiarities. 
It  is  unsafe  to  comment  upon  it — and  it  is  certainly  imsafe  in 
the  extreme  to  buy  it — ^without  having  first  studied  with  some 
care  the  exact  terms  and  extent  of  its  claim  upon  property,  if  any, 
and  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  property  itself. 


1  See  Book  I,  |  50a. 
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§  87*    Mortgage  Bonds 

Bonds  that  are  backed  by  a  mortgage  on  real  prop^erty  are, 
in  this  country,  the  most  popular  t3rpe  of  bonds  and  will  probably 
always  remain  so.  In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  customary  to 
issue  debenture  bonds  (having  no  specific  security  behind  them) 
in  many  cases  where  here  mortgage  bonds  would  be  issued.  The 
di£ference  is  in  name  more  than  in  fact,  for  the  English  debenture 
bonds  are  considered  by  the  investor  with  at  least  partial  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  and  the  natiire  of  the  corporation's  holdings 
of  real  property. 

After  all,  the  great  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  in 
the  form  of  real  estate.  The  greater  the  increase  of  other  forms 
of  wealth,  the  greater  must  be,  necessarily,  the  increase  in  land 
values.  It  is  also  the  most  stable  form  of  wealth.  Hence,  a 
mortgage  on  land,  assuming  that  it  is  conservatively  placed,  is 
bound  to  remain  the  most  popular  and  perhaps  the  safest  form 
of  security.  This  is  not  to  say,  by  any  means,  that  every  bond 
secured  by  realty  is  safe,  but  only  to  state  the  general  principle 
that  land  and  other  real  property  constitute  the  most  acceptable 
form  of  security  for  bond  issues. 

Not  only  is  a  note  or  bond  secured  by  real  estate  the  most 
popular  t3rpe  of  secured  obligation,  but,  for  most  individually 
owned  businesses,  partnerships,  and  small  corporations,  it  is 
the  only  practical  form  of  long-term  obligation.  Other  forms 
of  security  are  utilized  in  the  main  only  by  large  concerns  which 
are  widely  and  favorably  known  and  therefore  enjoy  an  excep- 
tional measure  of  credit  apart  from  their  property  holdings. 

§  88.    Junior  Issues 

The  great  mass  of  obligations  on  real  property  are  secured 
by  first  mortgages.  There  is  a  considerable  amount,  also,  of 
second  mortgage  securities,  and  relatively  few  third,  fourth,  or 
later  mortgage  securities.  Anything  beyond  a  second  mortgage 
is  seldom  found  except  among  the  obligations  of  large  railroad 
corporations,  and  seldom  there  under  any  title  really  descriptive. 
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The  old  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad's  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth' mortgage  bonds,  assumed  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  are  still 
outstanding,  but  modem  practice  favors  disguising  these  junior 
issues  by  some  more  confidence-inspiring  and  suggestive  title. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  financing  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  When  another  mortgage  secured  on  practically  the 
same  property  as  the  five  preceding  mortgages  was  found  to  be 
desirable,  it  was  not  called  a  "sixth  mortgage"  but  "First  Con- 
solidated Gold  7's."  This  title  does  not  mean,  as  the  unsophis- 
ticated might  imagine,  that  the  issue  is  protected  by  a  first 
mortgage,  but  only  by  a  "consolidated  mortgage"  which  here 
covers  what  is  left  after  the  five  earlier  mortgages  have  been 
satisfied.  A  little  later  we  have  the  "First  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage Funded  Coupon  Gold  7's,"  which  received  the  title  of 
"first"  apparently  because,  though  not  the  first  consolidated  issue 
of  the  road,  they  are  the  first  consolidated  issue  to  be  secured  by 
the  coupons  of  the  preceding  issue.  Further  removed  than  this 
are  the  Erie's  "General  Mortgage  Convertible  4's,  1953," 
secured  partially  upon  this  same  much  mortgaged  property. 

The  Erie  is  a  shining  but  by  no  means  isolated  example.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  to  light  many  another  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  even  later  mortgage  which  appears  perhaps  as  a 
"first  refunding,"  or  "prior  lien,"  or  masquerades  imder  some 
other  high  sounding  but  very  delusive  title. 

A  second  mortgage  issue,  when  it  is  recognized  as  such,  will 
usually  have  to  pay  a  rate  of  interest  perhaps  %  to  1%  higher 
than  a  first  mortgage  issue.  The  issues  which  are  protected  by 
subsequent  mortgages  may  be  expected  ordinarily  to  pay  still 
higher  interest  rates  in  rough  proportion  to  the  number  and 
amounts  of  the  claims  before  them.  However,  this  is  not  an 
invariable  rule,  for  the  property  pledged  may  be  ample  to  protect 
all  the  issues.  In  practice  junior  mortgage  issues  in  many  cases 
are  of  lai^ger  size,  carry  no  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  enjoy  a 
wider  market  than  do  the  issues  which  precede  them. 
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§  89.    Ratio  of  Mortgage  to  Value  of  Property 

The  question  as  to  the  correct  percentage  of  obligations 
secured  by  mortgage  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  mortgaged 
property  is  one  of  much  practical  interest  There  are  many 
surprising  variations  in  practice.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  highest  grade  issues,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  land, 
do  not  exceed  50%  to  60%  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 
The  highly  regarded  "cedulas,"  for  example,  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  never  exceed 
50%  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  mortgaged  land.  In  ordinary 
practice  a  second  mortgage  on  land  should  not  bring  the  total 
mortgage  issues  above  80%  of  its  value.  A  mortgage  based  in 
part  on  buildings  and  other  improvements  which  may  not  be 
easily  adapted  to  other  uses,  and  are  not  so  readily  salable  as 
land  alone,  cannot  safely  run  so  near  the  appraised  value. 

The  percentages  that  have  just  been  given  are  intended  to 
represent  an  ideal— or  at  any  rate,  the  most  exacting  standards — 
rather  than  ordinary  commercial  practice.  The  following 
examples  picked  at  random  from  the  reports  of  many  different 
companies  operating  in  various  fields  and  carrying  on  various 
kinds  of  business,  show  provisions  that  have  been  found  accep- 
table by  some  of  the  good  banking  houses. 

The  Consumers  Power  Company  (Maine)  may  issue  its 
General  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  bonds  only  for  refunding 
purposes  or  for  75%  of  expenditures  for  additional  properties. 

The  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  may  issue  bonds 
under  its  first  mortgage,  up  to  80%  of  the  cost  of  improvements, 
betterments,  and  extensions. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company  may,  imder  certain 
specified  conditions,  issue  additional  Refunding  Mortgage  6% 
bonds  to  secure  new  properties  up  to  "75%  of  the  actual  cost  of 
such  additional  property." 

The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  may  issue  additional 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  66  2/3%  of  the  appraised  value  of  new 
fixed  assets. 
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The  Steel  Tube  Company  of  America  may  issue  its  general 
mortgage  bonds  for  not  exceeding  75%  of  the  certified  cash  cost 
of  additions  and  improvements  to  the  property. 

The  American  Ice  Company  may  issue  the  balance  of  its 
Real  Estate  First  and  General  Sinking  Fxmd  Gold  6's  for  im- 
provements up  to  75%  of  the  cost 

The  Manitoba  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  may,  under  prescribed 
conditions,  issue  additional  bonds  to  the  extent  of  80%  of  the 
cost  of  additions  and  betterments. 

Both  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  and 
the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company  are  per- 
mitted to  issue  additional  First  5's  for  80%  of  the  actual  cost  of 
new  property. 

The  General  Baking  Company,  incorporated  in  191 1,  a  com- 
bination of  twenty  large  baking  establishments  in  various  large 
eastern  cities,  is  permitted  to  issue  the  balance  of  its  authorized 
First  Mortgage  bonds  to  the  extent  of  70%  of  the  cost  of  perma- 
nent betterments,  improvements,  developments,  extensions,  and 
additions,  other  than  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  other  companies. 

The  International  Milling  Company  of  Minnesota  may, 
under  prescribed  conditions,  issue  bonds  up  to  75%  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  establishment  of  new  mills. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago  may  issue 
First  Gold  s's  up  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  additions  and  extensions. 

The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  restricts  its  first 
mortgage  issue  to  50%  of  the  value  of  its  property,  or  60%  of 
the  value  of  its  real  estate  and  construction  accounts;  it  may 
issue  further  bonds  not  to  exceed  75%  of  the  cost  of  additional 
improvements  and  extensions. 

Nelson  and  Company,  Inc.,  can  issue  their  Reserved  First 
Sinking  Fund  Gold  6's  to  the  extent  of  75%  of  additions  and 
betterments. 

In  general,  manufacturing  companies  are  supposed  to  preserve 
a  margin  of  safety  of  at  least  25%  between  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments and  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  finance  these  improve- 
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ments.  This  margin  may  be  reduced  to  20%  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies that  have  a  very  stable  business,  or  may  be  increased  to 
as  much  as  40%  or  50%  for  companies  that  do  not  daim  any 
especial  degree  of  stability  in  their  earnings. 

§  90.    Equipment  Trust  Bonds 

When  a  dealer  sells  a  piano  on  the  instalment  plan,  he  does 
not  ordinarily  give  his  customer  full  title  to  the  piano  imtil  full 
payment  has  been  made;  in  the  meantime  he  ''leases"  the  piano 
at  a  rental  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  instahnent  payments 
agreed  upon,  with  a  further  agreement  that  as  soon  as  the  pay- 
ments under  the  lease  equal  the  agreed  price,  these  payments 
shall  cease  and  full  title  shall  pass  to  the  customer.  By  this 
simple  device  he  protects  himself  in  part  against  an  unscrupulcus 
purchaser  who  might,  if  he  had  full  title,  dispose  of  the  piano, 
spend  the  cash  that  he  received  in  payment,  and  leave  the 
dealer  only  the  doubtful  privilege  of  suing  him  for  fulfilment  of 
his  contract.  Under  the  "lease"  arrangement,  the  customer  has 
no  right  to  resell  the  piano  until  his  own  pa3rments  have  been 
fully  completed.  It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  a  "lease"  of 
this  kind  is  essentially  a  legal  fiction — ^just  as  the  mortgage  which 
conveys  the  title  to  the  lender  of  money  is  a  legal  fiction.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  fiction  which  is  useful  and  indeed  indispensable. 

When  a  manufacturer  of  railroad  equipment  sells  some 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cars  or  locomotives  to  a  railroad,  the 
purchasing  company  is  not  usually  ready  to  pay  the  very  large 
amount  in  cash.  The  manufacturer,  therefore,  protects  himself 
in  the  same  way.  The  title  is  retained  in  his  own  hands  or  in 
the  hands  of  a  trustee;  the  railroad  merely  "leases"  the  rolling 
stock  with  an  agreement  that  on  completion  of  the  payment  of 
a  certain  amount,  the  "lease"  shall  become  inoperative  and  the 
title  will  be  taken  by  the  railroad.  Thus  the  railroad  company — 
just  like  the  individual  who  buys  his  piano  oji  the  instalment 
plan— is  unable  to  dispose  of  the  cars.  A  point  of  greater  prac- 
tical importance  is  that,  in  case  of  receivership  or  financial  em- 
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barrassment,  the  seller  of  the  cars  or  locomotives  can  take  them 
back  if  he  chooses;  they  belong  to  him,  not  to  the  railroad. 

The  chief  variation  in  this  procedure  consists  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  financing  company  or  trustee  between  the  manu- 
facturer of  railroad  equipment  and  the  railroad  company  which 
purchases  the  equipment.  The  financing  company  takes  upon 
itself  the  burden  of  paying  the  manufacturer,  and  receives  title 
to  the  cars  or  locomotives.  This  title  it  may  o£fer  as  security 
for  an  issue  of  eqmpment  trust  obligations  in  the  form  of  notes, 
bonds,  or  certificates;  the  equipment  is  leased  to  the  railroad. 

.  .  .  Equipment  obligations  are  peculiar  in  form,  in  security, 
an^  in  economic  position.  They  may  be  bonds  similar  to  other 
railroad  bonds,  they  may  be  certificates  of  participation  in  a  con- 
tract to  purchase  and  hold  a  specific  lot  of  rolling  stock,  or  they 
may  be  shares  in  a  permanent  association.  They  are  secured  by 
tangible  property,  yet  a  kind  of  property  which  is  movable  from 
place  to  place  and  declines  in  value  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
used  as  a  basis  of  corporate  obligations.  They  rest  on  the  general 
credit  of  the  corporation  using  the  equipment,  yet  this  general 
credit  has  little  to  do  with  determining  their  investment  position, 
which  is  as  a  whole  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  cor- 
porate security.  Their  legal  status  has  never  been  fully  determined 
by  the  courts,  yet  their  legality  has  never  been  seriously  questioned 
and  they  have  been  given  priority  over  first  mortgage  bonds  in  the 
ultimate  test  of  relative  strength.* 

Equipment  obligations  are  issued  under  two  distinct  plans. 
First  the  title  is  taken  by  some  individual  trust  company  or  other 
organization,  which  issues  eqmpment  obligations  secured  on  the 
property,  sells  them  and  with  the  proceeds  pays  the  original 
owners.  The  equipment  is  then  leased  to  the  railroad  under 
such  terms  that  the.  interest  and  principal  of  the  equipment 
obligations  are  properly  taken  care  of.  When  all  are  paid  in  full 
a  bill  of  sale  vests  the  ownership  of  the  equipment  in  the  railroad. 
Under  the  second  plan  the  railroad  buys  the  equipment  and 
gives  a  mortgage  on  it  to  secure  the  equipment  ob^gation. 


*  X  Dewiag  oa  Flium.  Pol.  of  Co<rp.p  p,  90. 
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Equipment  obligations  are  readily  sold  and  enjoy  an  excellent 
reputation  for  safety. 

Even  though  a  railroad  may  go  into  receivers'  hands  and  be- 
come almost  a  total  financial  wreck,  it  cannot  afford  under  any 
conditions  to  give  up  its  rolling  stock,  and  must  therefore  main* 
tain  its  annual  pajonents.  For  this  reason  it  happens  that 
equipment  trust  bonds,  even  of  railroads  that  are  actu^y  in 
receivership  and  that  have  defaulted  on  practically  all  of  their 
other  obligations,  frequently  sell  on  a  basis  of  5%  to  6%.  The 
equipment  trust  bonds  of  sound  railroad  corporations  are  in 
great  demand  and  are  selling  at  the  present  time  on  a  basis  of 
5.30  to  5.75  according  to  date  of  maturity. 

It  has  been  at  times  suggested  that  the  same  principle  slight 
be  more  widely  applied,  as  for  instance  in  selling  machinery  and 
other  essential  equipment  to  manufacturing  corporations.  The 
difficulty,  however,  arises  that  outside  the  railroad  field,  trans- 
actions which  could  be  financed  by  equipment  trust  obligations 
are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  could  not  easily  be  standard- 
ized in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  appeal  to  the  investing  public. 
The  average  investor,  and  even  the  bank  official,  well  acquainted 
with  financial  practice,  does  not  care  to  spend  much  time  in 
analyzing  and  investigating  propositions  that  are  put  up  to  him 
when  he  goes  into  the  market  to  buy  a  security.  He  wants  to 
get  something  that  is  standardized  and  familiar.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  ordinarily  only  after  years  of  effort  that  a  new 
fifinnrial  method  can  be  introduced.  For  this  very  reason  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  real  oiqx>rtunity  which  someone  will  sooner  or 
later  seize,  to  apply  the  equipment  trust  method  more  widely 
and  thus  facilitate  the  sale  of  many  kinds  of  machinery. 

{  91.    Collateral  Trust  Bands 

The  issue  of  long-term  obligations  secured  by  marketable 
stocks  and  bonds  is  comparatively  a  modem  practice.  There  is 
a  fimdamental  distinction  between  the  use  of  such  collateral  for 
long-term  and  short-term  loans. 
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Short-term  obligations  are  ordinarily  secured  by  stocks  and 
bonds  which  are  active  and  which  in  many  cases  the  borrower 
is  holding  temporarily  for  resale.  Long-term  bonds,  on  the 
'  other  hand,  should  be  secured  by  stocks  and  bonds  that  it  is 
intended  to  hold  permanently.  Ordinarily  these  securities, 
posted  as  collateral,  are  those  of  subsidiary  corporations  or  of 
other  corporations  in  which  the  borrowing  company  expects  to 
maintain  a  permanent  interest.  Sometimes  nearly  all  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  held  in  the  treasury 
of  the  parent  company,  are  ''bunched"  and  posted  in  one  lot. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  practice  was  afforded  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  First  Collateral  Mortgage  bond  of  1920,  of  which  $9,636,- 
000  were  outstanding,  secured  by  the  deposit  of  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  twenty  subsidiary  companies.  These  subsidiary  mort- 
gage bonds  had  little,  if  any,  independent  market. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  collateral  trust  issue  will  generally 
sell  at  a  better  price  than  will  the  stocks  and  bonds  which  are 
posted  as  collateral.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  parent  company  is  adding  its  quota  of  credit  to  the  credit 
standing  of  its  various  subsidiaries,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
collateral  trust  issue  is  comparatively  large  and  therefore  com- 
mands more  attention  and  a  better  market. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amoimt  and  quality  of  the  collateral  posted 
as  security  for  a  bond  issue  of  this  nature  is  seldom  examined 
with  much  care  by  investors,  there  is  always  a  chance,  unless  the 
banking  syndicate  which  sells  the  issue  is  very  careful,  that  the 
collateral  will  eventually  be  found  of  less  value  than  was  origi- 
nally supposed.  The  general  public,  in  fact,  has  no  method  of 
securing  reliable  information  as  to  the  status  and  prospects  of 
subsidiary  companies  whose  securities  are  posted.  It  must 
regretfully  be  admitted  that  the  collateral  trust  device  has  some- 
times been  used  to  obtain  credit  for  corporations  that  were  not 
worthy  of  credit. 

A  collateral  trust  bond  issue  is  the  favorite  method  of  financ- 
ing the  purchase  by  one  corporation  of  the  securities  of  another 
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corporation.  The  purchase  may  be  made  in  the  first  place  with 
temporary  bank  loans,  which  in  their  turn  are  repaid  as  soon  as 
the  collateral  trust  bonds  can  be  sold  to  the  investing  public.  It 
was  in  this  way,  for  instance,  that  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  acting  together,  financed  their  purchase  of  stock  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company.  The 
collateral  trust  bond  issue  based  upon  this  stock,  refunded  in 
1921,  was  highly  regarded.  In  the  same  way  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  in  part,  purchased  the  stock  control  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad. 

While  the  collateral  trust  bond  issue  is  used  most  extensively 
by  railroad  corporations,  it  is  common  also  among  public  utility 
holding  companies  and  is  used,  though  to  a  less  extent,  by 
industrial  combinations.  The  customary  rule  is  to  make  the 
collateral  trust  bond  issue  about  80%  of  the  appraised  market 
value  of  the  securities  posted  as  collateral.  This  is  the  same 
percentage  that  is  commonly  regarded  as  proper  among  banks  in 
granting  short-term  collateral  loans. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
UNSECURED  BONDS 

§  92.    Debenture  Bonds  ^ 

A  debenture — tx)  give  its  literal  and  also  its  technical  legal 
meaning— may  be  defined  as  any  acknowledgment  of  debt,  which 
of  course  implies  a  promise  to  repay  the  debt.  In  financial 
practice,  however,  the  word  has  become  gradually  restricted, 
until  now  it  means  only  an  unsecured  promise  to  pay  a  debt,  and 
the  term  "debenture"  as  ordinarily  used  refers  to  a  direct  credit 
obligation  of  the  corporation,  imsecured  by  any  pledge  of  prop- 
erty. In  other  words,  a  debenture  bond  is  in  effect  merely  the 
corporate  promise  to  pay  a  certain  smn  of  money  at  a  specified 
time  with  interest  meanwhile  at  a  stated  rate.  The  debenture 
therefore  rests  entirely  on  the  general  credit  of  the  corporation. 

At  first  sight  the  debenture  bond  might  seem  to  be  a  very 
unsatisfactory  form  of  security,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  mortgage 
security  and  therefore  no  right  of  foreclosure.  This  objection, 
however,  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  for  a  default  in 
payment  of  either  interest  or  principal  of  a  debenture  gives  cause 
of  action  against  the  corporation,  and  leads  to  failure  and 
receivership, 

§  93.    English  Practice 

In  England  a  distinction  is  made  between  debenture  bonds^ 
generally  called  simply  "debentures"— and  debenture  stock. 
Debenture  bonds  are  in  fixed  amounts  (say  £20,  £100,  £200, 
£1,000,  etc.),  while  debenture  stock  may  be  transferred  in  any 
amount  that  suits  the  convenience  of  buyer  and  seller.    Under 


'  1  See  Book  I,  II  502.  5x2. 
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English  practice  a  man  may  hold  debenture  stock  in  an  amount, 
let  us  say,  of  £1263  6s.  3d.,  and  may  sell  £563  4s.  2d.,  if  he  will; 
while  of  debenture  bonds  his  holdings  and  his  sales  must  as  in 
this  country  be  in  fixed  amounts  depending  on  the  conditions  of 
issue.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  England  the  distinction 
between  debenture  bonds  and  debenture  stock  is  much  the  same 
as  between  ordinary  shares  and  ordinary  stock. 

The  use  of  the  term  debenture  in  England  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  usual  in  this  country,  as  the  debenture  may  be 
either  secured  or  imsecured.  Thus  in  discussing  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  prospectus  an  Ei^ish  author  says: 

A  debenture  stock  or  bond  should  be  secured  by  a  trust  deed 
giving  it  a  definite  mortgage  on  the  real  property  of  the  com|>any, 
which  should  be  valued  at  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  the 
amount  of  debt  secured  on  it.  Thus,  £500,000  of  debenture  stock 
secured  by  a  first  charge  on  freehold  land  and  buildings  valued  at 
£750,000  may  be  considered  sound  if  the  valuation  is  fairly  recent; 
....  The  debenture  stock  or  bond  should  also  have  a  floating 
charge  on  the  other  assets  of  the  company,  and  should  carry  with 
it  the  right  of  foreclosure,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  within  the 
power  of  the  trustees  representing  the  debenture  holders,  in  the 
event  of  the  interest  not  being  paid  on  any  due  date,  inmiediatdy  to 
take  possession  of  the  property  and  sell  it* 

§  94*    Use  of  Debenture  Bonds 

In  the  United  States  debenture  bonds  are  commonly  used  in 
railroad  reorganizations  in  the  general  scaling  down  of  claims 
upon  the  assets  and  income  of  the  corporation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  debenture  cannot  be  considered  a  sign  of  financial 
weakness.  Some  American  corporations  in  high  credit  have 
issued  debenture  bonds  simply  because  they  preferred  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  debenture  form  and  were  able  by  reason  of  their 
general  credit  to  sell  such  bonds  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Thus 
in  1918,  Armour  and  Company  issued  $7,641,000  6%  Serial 
Convertible  Gold  Debentures,  and  again  in  1920  issued  $60,000,- 

>  Hartley  Withers  on  Stocks  and  Sharst,  pp.  89, 90, 
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000  of  7%  10- Year  Convertible  Gold  notes,  both  issues  unse- 
cured by  mortgage.  Also,  so  long  as  their  credit  was  sufficient 
to  sustain  unsecured  bonds,  some  of  the  New  England  railroads 
declined  to  mortgage  their  main  lines,  and  issued  nothing  but 
debentures.  This  was  the  case  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Boston  and 
Albany  railroads. 

Still  another  case  that  calls  for  debenture  bonds  exists  when 
a  small  corporation  which  has  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
tangible  assets,  but  possesses  good-will  and  other  intangible 
assets  of  high  value,  desires  to  make  a  long-term  loan.  Inas- 
much as  a  corporation  of  this  type  does  not  have  the  proper 
basis  for  either  a  mortgage  bond  issue  or  a  collateral  trust  bond 
issue,  it  usually  falls  back  on  a  debenture  bond  issue. 

The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are  not  generally  recognized. 
In  many  instances,  where  small  corporations  are  now  borrowing 
up  to  the  limit  of  safety  at  a  bank  and  yet  are  cramped  for  funds, 
it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  market  a  small  issue  of  debenture 
bonds  among  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  corporation 
and  recognize  its  solidity,  and  thus  relieve  the  situation. 

§  95.    Special  Provisions  Protectiiig  Debentures 

Debenture  bonds,  although  not  secured  by  the  pledge  of 
specific  properties,  are  usually  issued  imder  an  agreement  or 
indenture  which  recites  the  conditions  of  the  obligation.  Some 
of  these  bonds  are  protected  by  special  provisions  which  may  give 
them  an  advantage  over  holders  of  wholly  tmsecured  and  unpro- 
tected obligations  in  case  of  reorganization.  For  instance,  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  Company  has  outstanding  an  issue  of  de- 
benture bonds  the  principal  of  which  becomes  due,  in  case  there 
is  a  default  in  payment  of  interest,  on  the  written  request  of  a 
majority  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  Also  no  mortgage  lien  may 
be  placed  upon  the  company^s  property — which  is  now  free  from 
mortgage  indebtedness — save  with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of 
80%  of  the  outstanding  debentures,  which  must  then  be  secured 
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under  the  mortgage  equally  and  ratably  with  all  other  indebted- 
ness secured  by  such  mortgage. 

Similarly  a  recent  announcement  offers  for  sale  $25,000,000 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  4%  Coupon  Consolidated 
Debenture  stock,  non-callable,  secured  by  a  first  charge  on  the 
entire  undertaking,  subject  to  certain  priorities  stated  below: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  4%  Consolidated 
Debenture  Stock  is  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  passed  in  1889  and  subsequent  Acts. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  stock  b  a  first  charge  upon  and  over 
the  whole  undertaking,  railways,  works,  rolling  stock,  plant,  prop- 
erty and  effects  of  the  Company,  excepting  lands  received  by  way 
of  subsidy,  subject  however  to  the  payment  of  working  expenses 
and  to  certain  priorities  in  respect  to  charges,  which  now  consist  of 
securities  aggregating  approximately  $38,651,724,  issued  in  respect 
to  only  1,642  miles  of  railroad,  while  the  lines  embraced  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  trafiBc  returns  aggregate  13,402.2  miles. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company's  Gold  Debenture  6's  and 
4's  are  not  secured  by  lien  or  mortgage  on  properties,  but  a 
charge  is  imposed  in  favor  of  the  trustees  acting  for  the  debenture 
bondholders,  upon  the  property  and  upon  all  the  present  and 
future  net  incomes  of  the  corporation.  This  gives  the  owners  of 
these  debentures  an  advantage  over  the  owners  of  any  subsequent 
debenture  or  other  obligations  that  the  company  may  incur. 

There  are  some  few  instances  of  so-called  debenture  bonds 
issued  in  this  coimtry  and  in  Canada,  which  are  not,  in  fact, 
debentures  at  all  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  United  States,  but 
possess  a  mortgage  security.  For  example,  the  Canadian 
Niagara  Power  Company  issued  a  6%  debenture.  Series  "A" 
and  "B"  of  which  were  secured  by  a  first  mortgage,  and  series 
*'C"  by  a  second  mortgage.  The  Wabash  Railroad  Company 
also  has  a  secured  issue  of  bonds  outstanding,  known  as  Income 
Non-Cumulative  Debenture  "B"  6's,  which  are  really  second 
mortgage  bonds  on  part  of  its  property  and  third  mortgage  bonds 
on  another  part. 
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As  has  been  remarked  before,  it  is  unsafe  to  place  any  reliance 
upon  the  names  given  to  securities  unless  they  are  used  in  a 
strictly  legal  sense.  The  use  of  the  term  "debenture**  in  the 
cases  mentioned  above  was  doubtless  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  in  the  English  market. 

§  96.    Income  Bonds 

Income  bonds  may  or  may  not  be  secured  as  to  principal  by 
a  mortgage  lien  of  some  kind;  their  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  absence  of  any  claim  for  interest  pa3anents  except  as  and 
when  there  are  net  profits  in  excess  of  all  prior  claims. 

The  income  bond  is  a  hybrid,  half-way  between  a  preferred 
stock  and  a  bond,  and  possesses  few  of  the  attractive  features 
either  of  ordinary  bonds  or  of  stock.  It  is  seldom  accepted  by 
investors  from  choice.  Most  of  the  issues  of  income  bonds  now 
outstanding  are  the  products  of  reorganization.  In  the  general 
scaling  down  of  creditor's  claims  which  attends  every  successful 
reorganization,  some  of  the  bondholders  are  likely  to  be  required 
to  give  up  their  claim  to  a  fixed  income,  and  to  accept  thh  claim 
of  the  income  bond  to  payment  of  interest  only  when  it  is  earned. 

Theoretically,  this  arrangement  is  fair  enough  and  offers 
junior  bondholders  of  an  insolvent  corporation  all  that  they  cau 
reasonably  expect  to  obtain.  When  income  bonds  wera  first 
issued  extensively  in  the  United  States,  during  the  numerous 
railroad  reorganizations  of  the  eighties,  they  were  generally 
regarded  as  an  ingenious  and  praiseworthy  device,  but  later 
experience  has  not  confirmed  this  favorable  first  impression. 

Sometimes  the  holders  of  income  bonds  are  given  some  of 
the  rights  of  stockholders.  The  income  bondholders  of  the  New 
York  Railways  Company,  which  owns  a  number  of  the  surface 
street  railway  lines  in  New  York  City,  have  the  right  to  vote  as 
do  the  stockholders  of  the  company — one  vote  for  each  $100 
bond  held — ^and  the  absolute  right  to  elect  five  out  of  eleven 
directors  of  that  company,  their  rights  to  continue  until  the  full 
income  has  been  paid  on  the  bonds  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
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Among  industrial  oorporations  income  bonds  are  rarely  to 
be  found.  Out  of  forty  or  more  industrial  security  issues  dis- 
cussed in  Dewing's  "Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganiza- 
tions," only  two  are  income  bonds,  those  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Woodberry  Company  and  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Com» 
pany.  The  Mount  Vemon-Woodberry  bonds,  secured  by  a 
second  mortgage  on  all  the  fixed  assets,  were  also  a  direct  lien 
on  all  the  merchandise  and  quick  assets.  They  proved  a  con- 
stant source  of  controversy  and  greatly  handicapped  the  com- 
pany in  securing  the  short-term  bank  credit  so  essential  in  textile 
manufacturing.  The  indenture  of  these  income  bonds  was 
faulty  in  that  it  made  no  provision  for  allowing  depreciation 
before  figuring  net  earnings,  thus  giving  rise  to  many  impossible 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  dissatisfied  income  bondholders. 

§  97*    Interest  Payments  on  Income  Bonds 

The  interest  on  the  income  bond  may  be  cumulative,  that 
is,  if  there  are  no  profits  from  which  it  may  be  paid  in  any  year, 
the  unpaid  interest  is  not  entirely  lost  to  the  owner  of  the  bond 
but  cumulates  or  becomes  a  charge  against  profits  and  must  be 
paid  when  profits  applicable  thereto  are  made;  or  it  may  be  non- 
cumulative  and  the  interest  be  lost  to  the  bondholders  entirely 
in  any  year  in  which  profits  applicable  thereto  are  not  made. 

In  any  case  interest  on  income  bonds  is  not  paid  unless 
earned,  and  with  non-ctmiulative  bonds,  if  the  interest  for  any 
year  is  not  earned,  it  is,  as  stated,  for  that  year  lost  entirely. 
Under  such  conditions  difficulties  continually  arise  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  determination  of  net  earnings  in  a  large  corporation 
is  not  a  purely  mathematical  process,  but  involves  much  dis- 
cretion and  constantly  gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  common  stockholders,  who  usually  have 
control  of  the  corporation,  to  defer  payments  to  holders  of  non- 
cumulative  income  bonds  as  long  as  possible,  or  until  the  time 
arrives  when  dividends  may  be  distributed  also  to  the  stockhold- 
ers.   It  is  easy  enough  for  the  directors  of  the  company  to  pre- 
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vent  payment  of  interest  on  income  bonds  if  they  so  desire,  by 
instructing  the  auditor  to  charge  many  expenditures  of  a  capital 
nature  into  operating  expenses,  or  by  excessive  charges  to  de- 
preciation, or  by  other  devices  of  similar  nature  which  reduce 
the  nominal  showing  of  net  earnings. 

The  best-known  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Company,  which  issued  in  its  reorganization 
of  1895,  three  series  of  income  bonds,  all  falling  due  in  1945. 
For  several  years  the  holders  of  the  income  bonds,  to  whom  no 
payments  were  made,  protested  that  they  were  not  receiving  fair 
treatment.  Finally  in  1913,  after  long  litigation,  an  auditor  was 
appointed  by  the  court  and  foimd  that  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company,  all  of  the  stock  of  which  was  owned  by  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Company,  had  been  earning  large  profits  which 
were  never  taken  into  the  published  accounts  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway  Company,  but  were  turned  over  to  the 
parent  corporation  under  the  fiction  of  a  "loan"  which  was 
never  intended  to  be  repaid.  Counsel  for  the  Railway  Company 
did  not  deny  the  facts  but  argued  on  the  strictly  technical  ground 
that,  so  long  as  dividends  had  not  been  declared  by  the  directors 
of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  it  was  impossible  to  include 
these  earnings  in  the  income  account  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad  Company.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the  court  disre- 
garded this  shallow  pretext  and  took  the  common-sense  view  that 
the  earnings  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  included  the  earn- 
ings of  its  subsidiary  company,  and  ordered  pajonent  of  interest 
to  the  holders  of  the  income  bonds.  It  was,  however,  a  long  and 
hard  battle  and  offers  little  encouragement  to  investors  to  put 
their  money  into  securities  of  this  type. 

Under  the  plan  and  agreement  of  November  i,  192 1,  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway 
Company,  so-called  "adjustment"  bonds  are  to  be  issued,  and 
bear  4%  interest  payable  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  company. 
These  bonds  are  nothing  more  than  income  bonds  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  precautions  to  determine  what  net 
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income  is  and  then  what  disposition  may  be  made  of  this  net 
income.  The  following  quotation  is  from  the  published  plan  of 
reorganization: 

The  Adjustment  Mortgage  will  provide  that  the  net  income  of 
the  New  Company  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
Adjustment  Mortgage  Bonds  shall  be  deemed  to  be  net  income  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  the  accoimting  rules  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunission  from  time  to  time  in  force,  but  without  deduc- 
tion in  ascertaining  net  income  for  interest  on  the  Adjustment 
Mortgage  Bonds;  and  will  further  provide  that  only  such  portion 
of  the  net  income  of  the  New  Company  for  each  year  beginning 
January  i,  as  the  board  of  directors  in  its  discretion  may  determine, 
but  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  such  net  income  for  each  year 
ending  prior  to  January  i,  1925,  shall  be  required  to  be  applied,  so 
far  as  necessary  therefor,  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Adjust- 
ment Bonds,  and  that  any  remaining  net  income,  to  the  extent  of 
any  difference  between  the  full  interest  on  the  Adjustment  Mort- 
gage Bonds  and  the  interest  actually  paid  thereon,  shall  be  carried 
into  a  separate  account  available  only  for  expenditures  chargeable 
to  capital  account  under  the  accounting  rules  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  from  time  to  time  in  force. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  net  income  of  the  New 
Company  for  any  such  year,  which  or  any  part  of  which  may 
elapse  before  the  mortgaged  lines  of  railroad  embraced  in  the  plan 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  New  Company,  the  gross  income 
of  the  Receivers  of  the  System  for  such  period  shall  be  deemed  gross 
income  of  the  New  Company  for  such  period  and  shall  be  subject 
only  to  such  deductions  as  would  have  been  made  if  the  mortgaged 
lines  of  railroad  had  been  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  Com- 
pany for  such  period  and  the  new  securities  presently  to  be  issued 
and  delivered  under  the  plan  had  been  issued  and  delivered  Janu- 
ary I,  1922. 

§  98.    Convertible  Bonds 

Most  purchasers  of  high-grade  bonds  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  safety  of  their  principal  and  are  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
rate  of  return.  Most  purchasers  of  shares,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  primarily  interested  in  large  returns,  and  in  securing  profits 
due  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  their  holdings.     K  they 
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purchase  stock  with  their  eyes  open,  they  realize  that  they  are 
incurring  more  or  less  risk.  Between  these  two  main  bodies  of 
purchasers  of  corporate  securities,  there  are  a  great  many 
investors  who  wish  to  secure  reasonable  safety  combined  with  a 
fair  chance  for  appreciation  in  the  value  of  their  holdings.  Pre- 
ferred shares  are  intended  in  part  to  meet  the  wishes  of  this 
intermediate  class.  Convertible  and  participating  bonds  are 
designed  also  to  appeal  to  this  group. 

The  convertible  bond,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood, 
is  one  which  gives  its  holder  the  privilege  of  exchanging  his 
bonds  within  certain  time  limits  and  at  a  rate  fixed  in  advance, 
for  the  corporation's  common  shares.  The  bondholder,  if  his 
bonds  are  well  chosen,  obtains  under  this  arrangement  a  safe 
and  sound  security  yielding  a  moderate  rate  of  return  and  has 
a  chance  of  speculative  profit  due  to  the  possible  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  the  companies'  shares.  A  classic  and  favorable 
example  of  the  convertible  bond  is  that  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  in  1901  issued,  to  secure  fimds  for  the  purchase 
•  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  $100,000,000 
worth  of  4%  bonds  convertible  into  common  stock  at  its  face 
value  at  any  time  before  May,  1906.  The  bonds  sold  at  par, 
a  higher  price  than  the  Union  Pacific  could  have  sold  its  ordinary 
bonds.  The  operation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  was  very 
successful  and  its  stock  rose  within  a  few  years  after  the  issue 
of  these  bonds  to  $150  a  share.  Practically  all  the  issue  was 
converted  at  a  very  substantial  profit  to  the  bondholders.  Again 
in  1907,  the  Union  Pacific  put  out  an  issue  of  convertible  bonds, 
exchangeable  at  the  rate  of  $175  for  each  $100  share  of  stock. 
Of  the  bonds  issued,  over  $73,762,000  were  sold,  and  of  this 
amount  over  $47,000,000  face  value  have  been  converted  into 
conmion  stock. 

There  is  of  course  a  drawback  to  the  convertible  bond,  in  that 
the  conversion  privilege,  if  it  is  really  valuable — or  likely  to  be 
valuable — ^increases  the  selling  price  of  the  bonds  and  thereby 
lowers  slightly  the  yield  on  the  investor's  capital.    However, 
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the  largest  buyers  of  bond  issues  are  for  the  most  part  institutions 
which  are  not  attracted  by  the  possibility  of  speculative  profits 
and  do  not  specially  esteem  convertible  bonds,  and  it  therefore 
happens  that  those  who  desire  such  bonds  are  frequently  able  to 
get  them  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

There  are,  naturally,  all  shades  of  variations  in  the  desirability 
of  convertible  bonds.  Most  of  them  are  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
really  attractive.  Occasionally  though,  such  bonds  are  con- 
vertible into  common  stock  at  so  high  a  rate  of  exchange  that 
there  is  but  little  probability  of  the  conversion  privilege  ever 
becoming  valuable.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  the  Erie's  General 
Mortgage  Convertible  Gold  4's  which  are  exchangeable  for 
common  stock  of  the  company  at  varjring  prices  for  the  different 
series,  ranging  from  $50  to  $60.  Under  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gages none  may  be  issued  convertible  at  a  less  conversion  rate 
than  $48.50  for  each  share  of  stock.  Erie  stock  has  never  since 
reached  that  figure;  the  ciurent  quotations  range  from  $10  to 
$13  a  share. 

§  99.    Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Convertible  Bonds 

From  the  corporation's  point  of  view,  there  are  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in  the  convertible  bond.  A  corporation 
is  frequently  able  to  sell  convertible  bonds  when  it  could  not  sell 
stock  at  a  satisfactory  figure.  Then  if  the  corporation  is  suc- 
cessful, as  the  stock  increases  in  value  and  reaches  the  convers- 
ion figure,  the  bonded  liability  of  the  bonds  is  automatically 
extinguished.  Some  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  been 
largely  financed  in  this  way.  Thus,  in  building  up  the  Union 
Pacific  system,  Harriman  made  excellent  use  of  the  convertible 
bond.  These  would  be  issued  from  time  to  time  at  a  price  well 
above  that  of  the  stock,  and  the  proceeds  be  used  to  build  up 
the  road  or  acquire  needed  properties.  This  would  naturally  in- 
crease the  value  and  the  earning  power  of  the  road  and  bring  the 
price  of  the  stock  up  to  or  above  the  rate  at  which  the  bonds  were 
profitably  convertible.     Then  the  bonds  were  exchange  for 
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stock  and  the  road  thus  relieved  of  its  bonded  obligation  was 
again  in  a  position  to  issue  and  sell  convertible  bonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  well  argued  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  taking  chances.  If  its  business  moves  along  successfully 
and  its  stock  increases  in  value,  the  holders  of  convertible  bonds 
share  in  its  prosperity  without  having  shared  in  the  preliminary 
risks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  some  imforeseen  misfortune 
reduces  the  company's  earnings,  the  convertible  bondholder 
naturally  enforces  his  daitn  with  the  same  rigor  as  any  other 
creditor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  convertible  bonds  are  seldom 
issued  except  in  periods  when  the  demand  for  capital  is  large 
and  when  it  is  necessary  for  corporations — even  those  in  high 
standing — to  make  concessions.  In  the  United  States  these 
securities  were  first  issued  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
financing  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 
Company  from  i860  to  1880  was  chiefly  eflFected  through  issues 
of  convertible  bonds,  and  it  is  stated  that  as  late  as  1896  there 
were  twelve  separate  convertible  issues  of  this  company  out- 
standing. From  1880  to  1900,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice 
was  discontinued  and  was  generally  thought  to  have  become 
obsolete.  After  1900  there  was  a  revival  of  convertible  issues, 
which  is  to  be  explained  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  increased 
demand  for  capital.  For  the  same  reason,  since  the  Great  War 
many  convertible  bonds  have  been  issued. 

Among  the  better-known  convertible  bonds  may  be  men- 
tioned: 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Convertible  30-Year  Secured  Gold  5's, 
convertible  into  common  stock,  on  or  before  April  i,  1920,  at 
$75  per  share;  April  i,  1923,  at  $80  per  share;  April  i,  1926,  at 
$90  per  share;  and  thereafter  up  to  April  i,  1936,  at  $100  per 
share. 

Chili  Copper  Company's  Collateral  Trust  Convertible  Gold 
6's,  Series  "A,'*  convertible  into  common  stock  at  any  time  up 
to  their  due  date,  April  i,  1932,  at  the  rate  of  $35  face  value  of 
bonds  for  each  $25  face  value  of  stock. 
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American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  7-Year  6% 
Convertible  Gold  bonds,  convertible  into  common  stock  at  any 
time  after  August  i,  1920  and  until  August  i,  1925  at  par  plus 
$6  for  each  share  of  stock  taken  over,  interest  and  dividends  to 
be  adjusted. 

§  100.    Participating  Bonds 

Participating  bonds  attempt  to  offer  a  speculative  attraction 
by  giving  to  the  bondholders  some  right  to  share  in  profits  after 
all  the  obligations  of  the  company  have  been  provided  for.  They 
are  unlike  income  bonds  inasmuch  as  it  is  obligatory  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  pay  their  fixed  rate  of  interest  whether  earned 
or  not,  the  participating  feature  applying  only  to  excess  pay- 
ments. The  best-known  issue  of  this  kind  was  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Cmnulative  Trust  Participating  4's,  issued  in  1903 
but  almost  immediately  retired,  which  were  to  receive  4% 
interest  plus  whatever  dividends  in  excess  of  this  amount  were 
declared  upon  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
deposited  as  collateral. 

A  present-day  bond  of  this  nature  is  the  6%  Debenture  Gold 
bond  of  the  Beneficial  Loan  Society  of  New  York  City.  As 
stated  in  the  company's  announcement: 

PROFrr  Sharino  in  Addition  to  6%  Interest^— The  recorded 
owner  of  each  Gold  Bond  receives  a  Corresponding  Certificate  of 
Profit  Sharing.  This  entitles  him  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
Society  each  year,  ending  December  31,  until  the  bonds  are  re- 
deemed, for  an  amoimt  equal  to  his  pro  rata  of  at  least  one-third 
of  the  entire  profits  (including  any  gain  in  value  of  securities 
owned).  Profit  Sharing  in  any  one  year  is  limited  to  not  over  8% 
(in  addition  to  the  6%  interest  on  the  bonds)  and  is  paid  last  of 
February  yearly. 

As  to  the  working  of  the  plan,  the  company  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

What  the  Investors  Have  Received — Since  1913,  the  parent 
Sodety  has  .  .  .  shared  yearly  profits  with  its  bondholders,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  bond  interest  (disbursing  about  $800,000  of  profits)  as 
follows: 

For        Interest  Paid       Profit  Sharing         Total  ^eld        Total  Amount 
Year  on  Bonds  Paid  on  Par  Paid    ' 


I9I4 

6% 

1% 

7% 

$    a,73a.U 

I9IS 

6% 

2% 

8% 

11,835.19 

Z9I6 

6% 

S% 

11% 

a4.066.s4 

I9I7 

6% 

S% 

11% 

70,931.11 

X9I8 

6% 

S% 

11% 

111,035.09 

I9I9 

6% 

S% 

11% 

iS3,4aS-88 

1930 

6% 

S% 

11% 

226,408.28 

I92I 

6% 

S%  (Due  in  Feb.) 

A  recent  and  ingenious  participating  bond  is  the  $4,000,000 
issue  of  10- Year  First  Loan  Gold  8%  Participating  Sinking  Fund 
Production  bond  offered  to  the  public  by  the  United  Oil  Pro- 
ducers Corporation  in  August,  192 1.  The  participating  feature, 
as  stated  in  the  company's  announcement,  is  as  follows: 

This  bond  provides  a  participation  in  addition  to  its  guaran- 
teed rate  of  of  Eight  Per  Cent  per  annum.  This  participation  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  bondholder  may  know  his  position  every 
day,  without  waiting  for  the  Company's  periodical  reports.  Sim- 
ply look  at  the  market  price  of  oil  in  your  daily  newspaper.  Today 
the  market  price  of  Mid-Continent  ofl  is  One  Dollar  per  barrel. 
You  would  know  this  means  a  total  of  Nine  Per  Cent  interest  on 
your  bond  and  every  advance  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  barrel  in  the 
price  of  this  crude  oil  would  add  Two  and  one-quarter  Per  Cent 
per  annum  to  your  interest  rate,  \mtil  oil  selling  at  Two  and  one- 
quarter  Dollars  per  barrel  would  give  the  bondholder  a  total  of 
Twenty  and  one-quarter  Per  Cent  per  annum  interest  on  his  bond. 
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SHORT-TERM  NOTES 

§  loi.    Short-Term  Notes  and  Bonds;  Bank  Loans 

There  is  no  dear-cut  line  of  demarcation  between  a  short- 
term  note  and  a  bond.  The  distinction  is  ordinarily  based  on 
the  length  of  time  for  which  the  security  is  issued.  The  usual 
short-term  note  runs  from  i  to  5  years;  a  bond  from  10  to  100 
years  or  more.  Yet  in  the  summer  of  192 1,  Swift  and  Company 
sold  a  $25,000,000  issue  of  so-called  short-term  notes  maturing 
in  193 1 — 10  years  from  the  date  of  issue — ^and  a  month  later  the 
Toledo  Traction,  light  and  Power  Company  sold  $2,500,000 
face  value  of  so-called  bonds  matiuing  December  i,  1922,  but 
little  more  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  issue.  The  general  dis- 
tinction, however,  holds  good,  that  issues  maturing  in  less  than 
10  years  are  called  '^short-term  notes,"  and  issues  running  10 
years  and  over  are  called  "bonds." 

Again,  the  exact  line  of  difference  between  corporate  notes 
delivered  to  note-brokers  and  by  them  sold  to  banks,  and  cor- 
porate notes  delivered  to  private  banking  houses  and  by  them 
sold  to  the  general  public,  may  seem  somewhat  hazy.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  classifying  a  note  as  belonging 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  groups.  A  note  intended  for 
sale  to  bankers  seldom  runs  more  than  90  dasrs  and  never  more 
than  six  months.  A  short-term  note,  on  the  other  hand,  intended 
for  wider  distribution,  customarily  runs  from  i  to  5  years.  The 
business  of  the  note-brokers  who  sell  notes  of  the  first  dass  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  stock-  and  bond-brokers  and 
private  banking  firms  that  handle  notes  of  the  second  class, 
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though  the  note-broker  may  also  sell  securities  of  the  second 
class.  Also,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  notes  of  a  short- 
term  issue  are  of  specified  amoimts,  commonly  $1,000,  $500,  and 
$100  face  value,  and  all  together  make  up  a  specified  total  as 
$500,000  or  $1,000,000;  while  the  ordinary  bankable  notes  us- 
ually have  no  relation  of  any  kind  to  other  notes  of  the  same 
concern,  and  the  public  rarely  knows  just  how  much  their  aggre- 
gate may  be. 

§  102.    Purpose  of  Short-Term  Notes 

Short-term  securities  for  sale  to  the  public  may  be  legitimately 
issued  for  one  of  two  purposes:  (i)  in  anticipation  of  a  later 
issue  of  long-term  securities;  or  (2)  in  order  to  finance  purchases 
or  improvements  which  can  be  provided  for  at  matiuity  out  of 
the  corporate  income — ^in  some  cases  out  of  the  normal  income; 
in  other  cases,  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  income  arising  from 
the  purchases  or  improvements  made  possible  by  the  issue  of 
notes. 

To  the  fijst  class  belong  the  $2,500,000  short-term  bonds  of 
the  Toledo  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company,  referred  to 
above;  to  the  second  class  belong  the  $40,000,000  of  short-term 
notes  issued  by  the  Copper  Export  Association  in  the  early  part 
of  1921,  maturing  in  i,  2,  3,  and  4  years,  and  secured  by  400,- 
000,000  poimds  of  copper,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  cop- 
per, or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
notes  as  long  as  any  of  them  are  outstanding  or  are  improvided 
for. 

In  order  to  facilitate  their  payment,  short-term  notes  running 
for  3  to  5  years  or  longer  are  sometimes  issued  in  series;  that  is 
to  say,  an  equal  proportion  or  a  specified  amoimt  of  the  issue 
matures  each  year.  Thus,  of  the  notes  of  the  Copper  Export  As- 
sociation referred  to  above,  $6,000,000  matured  and  were  paid 
February  15,  1922,  $10,000,000  mature  February  15, 1923,  $12,- 
000,000  Feburary  15,  1924,  and  the  final  $12,000,000  February 
15,  1925- 
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§  103.    Use  ot  the  Short-Term  Note 

Short-term  notes  have  been  a  feature  of  practically  every 
financial  crisis  since  the  Civil  War  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
1884.  During  the  period  of  the  Great  War  and  smce,  such  issues 
have  been  numerous.  This  was  due  at  the  time  to  the  difficulty 
of  floating  long-term  loans,  but  more  often  to  the  exceptionally 
high  rates  of  interest  that  prevailed.  No  one  expected  these  high 
rates  of  interest  to  continue  for  any  long  period,  and  established 
corporations  of  good  credit  were  therefore  naturally  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  issue  of  long-term  bonds  at  such  a  time,  either  to 
raise  fixed  capital,  working  funds,  or  to  refimd  outstanding  issues 
as  they  fell  due,  and  short-term  notes  were  the  obvious  recourse. 
As  interest  rates  fall,  short-term  notes  are  likely  to  be  less 
common. 

A  feature  of  the  short-term  note  that  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  its  popularity — especially  in  times  of  financial 
stringency — ^i^the  comparative  ease  with  which  such  notes  may 
be  sold.  A  corporation  in  fairly  good  condition  is  not  likely  to 
get  into  serious  financial  difficulty  in  the  few  years  for  which  the 
ordinary  short-term  note  nms,  and  the  notes  are  therefore  not 
scrutinized  so  keenly,  or  subjected  to  the  rigid  requirements  as 
to  security  that  are  customary  in  the  case  of  bonds.  Accord- 
ingly, the  habit  of  putting  out  note  issues  has  grown  even  among 
the  conservative  companies  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  some- 
times a  real  source  of  danger. 

The  danger  that  exists  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  in  1908.  This  company,  in  order  to  tide  over, 
had  to  put  out  one-year  notes  in  the  middle  of  the  crisis  of  1907, 
these  notes  maturing  April  8,  1908.  As  the  redemption  date  ap- 
proached, the  cash  to  pay  off  the  notes  was  not  available.  No 
refunding  arrangement  had  been  made  or  notice  given  until  April 
4,  1908,  4  day^  before  due  date,  when  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany, as  the  railroad's  financial  agents,  published  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  notes  would  be  refunded  provided  they  were  all 
deposited  on  or  before  April  8.    As  some  of  the  notes  were  in 
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Europe,  compliance  with  this  request  was  impossible.  The  8th 
of  April  came.  Some  of  the  notes  were  presented  and  payment 
demanded.  The  money  for  their  redemption  was  not  at  hand. 
To  all  appearances  another  bankruptcy  was  impending.  Then 
suddenly  £.  H.  Harriman,  from  his  sick-bed,  telephoned  that  he 
would  take  the  whole  burden  upon  himself.  Immediately  he  ar- 
ranged for  a  refimding  issue  of  3-year  notes.  His  standing  and 
ability  was  sufficient  to  carry  the  matter  through  and  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  redemption  of  the  previous  issue. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the  history  of 
American  finance.  The  occurrence  serves  to  illustrate  clearly  the 
dangers  that  beset  every  corporation  that  relies  too  much  on 
short-term  notes  which  it  cannot  hope  to  meet  except  by  issuing 
other  securities.  As  was  remarked  by  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing  Company:  "It  is  a 
bad  thing  to  have  a  debt  that  you  never  intend  to  pay  and  never 
can  pay;  and  that  is  what  some  short-term  notes -are." 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  dangers  of  short-term  note 
financing  is  that  of  the  IngersoU  failure  in  the  early  part  of  1922. 
This  had  been  ascribed  in  some  quarters  to  over-advertising— 
an  explanation  which  brought  out  the  following  statement: 

Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Brother  are  one  of  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Kaiserism.  Their  capital  was  adequate  for  peace-time  re- 
quirements. But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  extraordinary  needs 
of  the  war.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  moved  skyward.  In  some 
cases  the  advance  amounted  to  several  hundred  per  cent.  Labor, 
an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  a  watch,  also  went  up.  To  meet 
these  conditions  more  money  was  needed.  But  instead  of  increas- 
ing its  capitalization  or  engaging  in  long-term  financing,  the  firm 
floated  short-maturity  notes  to  satisfy  its  current  requirements. 
This  was  a  mistaken  policy,  for  when  the  depression  came,  these 
notes  began  to  mature  and,  of  course,  could  not  be  met.  What  was 
worse,  the  materials,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  offsetting  these 
notes  began  to  decline  in  price  at  the  same  time  that  sales  slowed 
up.  Thus  the  assets  back  of  the  notes  rapidly  shrunk.  In  other 
words  the  Ingersoll  firm  had  to  take  a  heavy  loss  in  inventories, 
just  as  every  one  else  did,  but  its  position  was  worse  than  most 
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concerns,  because  the  number  and  the  amount  of  the  maturing 
notes  it  had  out  were  grossly  out  of  proportion  to  its  capital.  In- 
cidently  the  fact  that  these  notes  were  in  more  than  200  hands  was 
another  disturbing  factor.^ 

§  104.    meld  of  Short-Term  Notes 

Before  the  Great  War  the  highest  grade  short-term  notes  of 
large  raihroad  and  industrial  corporations,  ordinarily  sold  on  a 
basis  of  4%  to  sH%-  The  present  rate  is  much  higher,  ranging 
from  7%  to  8%.  The  Swift  and  Company  notes  already  referred 
to,  issued  in  192 1,  bear  7%  interest;  the  notes  01  the  Copper 
Export  Association,  Inc.,  also  issued  in  1921,  carry  8%;  $20,- 
000,000  of  lo-year  notes  issued  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  in  1920  call  for  7K%  interest;  and  even  the  collateral 
notes  of  the  Permsylvania  RaUrpad  issued  in  1920  bear  6%.  In 
all  these  cases  the  notes  sold  at  a  discount  from  their  face  value, 
thereby  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  actually  paid. 

At  the  present  writing,  some  of  the  less  secure  "securities"  of 
this  type  are  being  quoted  to  jdeld  as  high  as  10%,  12%,  and 
15%-  Some  buyers  of  these  high-jdeld  notes  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  them,  but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  for  anyone  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  issuing  company. 

A  specialist  in  these  notes  says  that  he  regards  a  note  )rielding 
such  abnormally  high  returns  as  the  rankest  kind  of  speculation, 
and  "much  more  dangerous  than  active  stocks  which  can  gen- 
erally be  sold  within  one  point  of  previous  sales.  A  loss  on  a 
note  when  it  comes,  is  like  a  fire  loss;  it  is  generally  total." 

Aside  from  the  danger,  continuous  financing  through  short- 
term  notes  is  apt  to  be  expensive.  The  interest  pajnnent  may  not 
be  too  high,  but  each  issue  must  be  underwritten,  and  as  this 
must  be  done  every  few  years  the  cost  of  selling  shortly  becomes 
a  heavy  burden. 

As  short-term  notes  approach  within  six  months  or  less 


1  Printers*  Ink,  January  5,  1922. 
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of  maturity,  they  come  into  an  entirely  different  dass,  for  they 
become  available  for  the  use  of  banks.  Hence,  they  seU  at  prices 
which  make  their  yield  approximate  the  yield  of  commercial 
paper  of  the  highest  class.  Also,  as  a  note  comes  very  close  to 
maturity,  a  curious  situation  arises,  due  to  the  fact  that  fluctua- 
tions of  as  little  as  even  i/8  or  1/16  in  the  purchase  price  may 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  yield;  consequently  the 
tendency  is  for  such  notes  nearing  maturity  to  keep  out  of  the 
market. 

Some  short-term  notes  are  secured  by  collateral;  others  rest 
solely  upon  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  issuing  company. 
Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  notes  which  command  the  best 
price  and  have  the  broadest  market  have  no  collateral  behind 
them.  The  fact  that  collateral  is  posted  is  looked  upon  as  indi- 
cating that  the  company  has  already  used  up  all  its  unsecured 
credit. 

§  105.    Short-Term  Notes  as  Funded  Debt 

Professor  Ripley  has  directed  attention  to  what  he  well  calls 
"the  most  deceptive  practice''  of  carrying  short-term  notes  in 
corporation  balance  sheets  as  a  portion  of  the  funded  debt  in- 
stead of  including  them  among  the  current  liabilities.  This  has 
been  true  even  of  corporations  of  the  standing  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Notes  running  as 
long  as  4  or  5  years  are  not,  it  is  true,  in  exactly  the  same  dass  as 
bank  loans  and  accounts  payable,  most  of  which  fall  due  within 
30  to  90  days,  but  they  are  by  no  means  a  funded  obligation. 
They  must  be  met  eifiher  out  of  income  or  by  the  issuance  of 
long-term  loans.  They  are  properly  offset  and  secured,  not  by 
the  permanent  property  and  investments  of  the  issuing  corpora- 
tions, but  by  the  assets  which  are  readily  convertible  into  cash. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
REDEMPTION  OF  BONDS— SINKING  FUNDS 

§  io6.    Theory  vs.  Practice 

A  corporate  bond,  as  stated,  is  nothing  more  than  a  note — 
the  corporate  promise  to  repay  the  principal  amoimt  of  the  bond 
at  a  specified  date  and  meanwhile  to  pay  interest  at  the  times 
and  at  the  rate  prescribed.  Theoretically,  when  a  bond  is 
secured  the  purchaser  is  not  concerned  with  the  means  resorted 
to  by  the  corporation  to  meet  it  at  maturity.  Presmnably  it 
will  be  paid  just  as  any  other  corporate  obligation  is  paid,  and 
if  the  corporation  is  not  ready  to  pay  it  when  due,  the  mortgage 
will  be  foreclosed  and  the  bond  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  mortgaged  property. 

In  practice,  however,  this  theory  does  not  always  work  out. 
The  amount  of  the  bond  issue  is  usually  large,  human  nature  is 
improvident,  and  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  is  usually  a  very 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  collecting  a  debt — so 
much  so,  that  when  it  comes  to  the  large  amounts  usually  bor- 
rowed by  a  corporate  bond  issue,  the  lender  wants  to  know  in 
advance  just  how  the  corporation  proposes  to  pay  the  loan  when 
it  matures. 

There  is  a  difference  here  as  to  practice.  Most  industrial 
bond  issues  and  some  railroad  issues  are  paid  off  when  due,  out 
of  past  earnings.  The  majority  of  railroad  issues  are,  however, 
usually  taken  up  by  some  refunding  operation;  usually  another 
issue  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  redeem  the  matiured  issue. 
Not  uncommonly  an  issue  of  railroad  bonds  will  be  extended 
when  it  comes  due. 

In  the  case  of  a  private  corporation  these  refunding  opera- 
tions are  not  alwajrs  feasible.    The  investor  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
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willing  to  take  chances  on  a  refunding  of  the  loan  when  it 
matures,  and  wants  some  more  specific  provision  for  payment. 
Usually  this  provision  takes  the  form  of  an  agreement  that  reser- 
vations will  from  time  to  time  be  made  out  of  the  corporate  prof- 
its, at  least  to  the  extent  of  securing  the  bonds  at  maturity. 
Such  a  reservation  of  profits  is  known  as  a  "sinking  fund."*  In 
popular  usage  this  term  is  applied  almost  indiscriminately  to  any 
method  of  providing  for  repayment  of  a  long-term  loan,  by 
setting  aside  for  that  purpose,  before  maturity,  a  predetermined 
amount  at  regular  periods. 

§  107*    Sinking  Funds 

The  sinking  fund  principle  first  came  into  prominence  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  advocated  and 
applied  by  William  Pitt  as  the  best  and  easiest  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  repayment  of  the  United  Kingdom's  huge  national 
debt.  It  was  heralded  by  many  people  of  that  day  as  a  remark- 
able method  whereby  a  loan  might  be  repaid  without  any  serious 
sacrifice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  correct  and  experience  has 
shown  that  some  such  systematic  method  of  providing  for  the 
large  amounts  required  to  meet  maturing  bond  issues  is  very 
necessary.  As  intimated  earlier  in  the  chapter,  corporations  are 
run  by  human  beings  who  are  more  than  likely,  if  left  to  their 
own  devices,  to  make  inadequate  provision  for  the  future.  The 
officers  of  a  corporation  which  has  just  floated,  let  us  say,  a  loan 
of  $10,000,000  to  be  repaid  in  20  years,  are  likely  to  consider  that 
their  duty  has  been  done;  their  corporation  has  received  a  large 
amount  of  fresh  capital  which  can  be  profitably  used,  and  the 
earnings  of  which  (after  deducting  the  interest  payments)  will 
go  to  increase  the  yield  on  outstanding  stock.  It  is  easy  for  them 
to  think  that  the  time  of  repa>ang  the  loan  is  far  distant  and  it 
is  not  their  part  to  worry  about  it.  When  it  begins  to  approach 
maturity,  they  or  their  successors  will  consider  how  it  shall  be 
handled. 


1  See  Book  III,  Part  IV.  "Bonds  and  Funds." 
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Against  this  every-day  human  attitude  of  directors  and  man- 
agers of  borrowing  corporations,  there  are  opposed  the  interests 
of  the  buyer  of  the  bond  and  of  his  representatives  in  the  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  the  bankers  who  undertake  to  dispose  of 
the  bond  issue.  As  stated,  the  investor  wants  to  be  assured  that 
his  money  will  be  repaid  when  due.  Further  than  that,  he 
wants  to  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no  depreciation  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  his  holdings.  He  is  well  aware,  as  every  lender  must 
be,  that  the  borrower's  natural  instinct  is  to  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself.  If  he  is  prudent,  he  will  therefore  insist  that  some 
definite  measures  be  taken  to  provide  for  repayment  of  the  loan 
and  secure  himself,  as  fully  as  may  reasonably  be  asked,  against 
the  possible  carelessness  or  easy-going  optimism  of  the  people  to 
whom  his  money  has  been  entrusted. 

§  108.    Prindide  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

This  wise  demand  on  the  part  of  the  investor  can  be  met  by 
a  sinking  fund  without  great  difficulty  or  hardship,  since  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  set  aside  each  year  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion's earnings  will  assure  repayment  of  the  entire  loan,  if  the 
corporation  has  not  overborrowed.  The  annual  reservation, 
used  perhaps  to  buy  in  the  bonds  if  they  can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price,  or  otherwise  put  out  at  compound  interest,  will  not 
be  a  serious  burden.  Accumulating  at  the  rate  of  6%,  a  sinking 
fund  of  approximately  4.3%  of  the  face  of  the  loan  per  year,  will 
provide  for  its  repayment  at  the  end  of  15  years;  accumulating 
at  a  rate  of  as  little  as  3%,  a  sinking  fund  of  2.8%  per  annum  will 
provide  for  repayment  of  a  loan  at. the  end  of  25  years.  To 
express  it  in  another  way,  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  maturing 
in  15  years,  may  be  met  by  a  yearly  reservation  of  $43,000  put 
out  at  6%  interest,  compounded  annually,  or,  if  it  matures  in 
25  years,  by  a  yearly  reservation  of  $28,000  at  3%  compounded 
annually. 

A  corporation,  if  it  is  reasonably  prosperous,  should  be  able 
to  withhold  these  amounts  and  yet  have  ample  funds  remaining. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  approximate  figures  cited,  that  the  repay- 
ment of  borrowed  money  by  annual  deductions  from  income  is 
especially  appropriate  in  the  case  of  loans  nmning  from  20  to  50 
years.  The  length  of  the  loan  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
character  and  stability  of  the  business.  A  loan  to  a  railroad 
company  may  properly  run  for  as  long  as  50  years.  A  loan  to 
an  industrial  corporation  will  ordinarily  run  not  longer  than  15  to 
25  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  profits  of  an  industrial  corporation 
are  expected  to  average  much  higher  than  the  profits  of  a  trans- 
portation company,  it  is  clear  that  these  latter  should  be  able  to 
make  a  larger  sinking  fund  reservation. 

§  109.    Sinking  Fund  Methods 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  sinking  fund  is  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  to  which  it  applies.  In  doing  this  it 
usually  increases  the  equity  behind  the  bond  and  therefore  makes 
it  safer  and  more  attractive.  There  are  four  principal  methods 
by  which  the  purpose  of  the  sinking  fimd  is  attained: 

1.  The  borrower  may  turn  over  fixed  cash  payments  at 

regular  periods,  usually  once  a  year  or  once  every  six 
months,  to  a  trustee;  the  trustee  may  deposit  or  invest 
the  money  at  his  discretion  within  the  limits  deter- 
mined in  the  original  agreement. 

2.  The  borrower  may  set  aside  fixed  siuns  at  regular  inter- 

vals and  deposit  or  invest  these  sums  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion within  the  limits  of  the  agreement. 

3.  The  borrower  may  set  aside  smns  at  regular  intervals 

and  use  them  solely  for  the  repurchase  of  the  bonds 
which  are  being  amortized. 

4.  The  bonds  may  be  arranged  to  mature  in  series  so  that  a 

predetermined  proportion  will  fall  due  each  year,  thus 

forcing  the  borrower  to  repay  the  bonds  gradually 

during  the  life  of  the  whole  issue. 

The  first  two  methods  are  the  sinking  fimd  plans  originally 

used.    They  are  still  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
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repayment  of  municipal  and  some  other  governmental  loans, 
but  are  seldom  used  by  private  corporations.  The  third  and 
fourth  methods  are  similar  in  effect,  since  the  sums  set  aside  out 
of  income  are  used  imder  both  methods  for  the  redemption  of  the 
borrower's  own  obligations,  not  for  the  purchase  of  outside 
securities. 

Under  the  third  method,  the  bonds  which  are  repurchased 
by  the  corporation  are  frequently  kept  alive  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  them  are  maintained.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  redeemed  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
which  are  held  alive,  the  interest  on  these  bonds  increasing  the 
annual  amoimt  available  for  sinking  fund  purchases.  In  other 
instances  the  bonds  that  have  been  redeemed  are  canceled. 

§110.    Objections  to  Discretionary  Investment  of  Sinking  Funds 

There  are  certain  objections  to  the  first  two  of  these  methods 
which  niay  briefly  be  stated.  When  the  plan  of  turning  over 
regular  payments  to  a  trustee  is  followed,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  trustee  may  invest  the  fimds  with  a  view  to 
his  own  advantage,  or  may  make  unsound  investments,  in  which 
case  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fund  may  not  accumulate  as 
rapidly  as  had  been  expected  or  even  that  it  may  be  lost  in  part. 
The  possibility  of  making  unwise  investments  is  almost  equally 
to  be  feared  under  the  second  method.  Furthermore,  the 
average  rate  of  return  on  high-class  investments  varies  consider- 
ably over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  this  may  interfere  with  the 
anticipated  rate  of  accumulation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  sinking  funds  invested  in  outside  securities 
seldom  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
established.  The  final,  and  perhaps  most  serious  objection  to 
both  the  first  and  second  methods  is  that  high-grade  investments 
which  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  sinking  funds — yield  a 
comparatively  small  rate  of  return;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate 
of  interest  received  on  such  securities  usually  is  considerably  less 
than  the  interest  which  is  being  paid  by  the  corporation  on  its 
own  obligations. 
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§  III.    Serial  Redemption  or  Annual  Purchase 

These  objections  to  investment  of  the  sinking  fund  instal- 
ments in  outside  securities  have  proved  so  powerful  and  well 
founded  that  it  has  come  to  be  almost  universally  accepted  as 
correct  practice  to  carry  on  amortization  through  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds  which  are  being  amortized.  The  practical  question 
for  most  corporations  to  consider  is  whether  it  is  best  to  set  aside 
fixed  amounts  for  investment  in  the  securities  to  be  amortized, 
or  to  arrange  for  serial  maturity  of  these  securities.  For  short- 
term  loans  the  convenience  and  simplicity  of  the  last-named 
method  makes  it  very  suitable.  For  long-term  loans  the  former 
method,  i.e.,  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  &Ked  sum  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  outstanding  bonds,  is  probably  better. 

There  are  two  fimdamental  reasons  for  the  preference  of  the 
fixed  annual  expenditure  when  long-term  loans  are  to  be  provided 
for:  (i)  when  an  issue  of  long-term  bonds  is  arranged  serially, 
with  different  dates  of  maturity  for  each  series,  it  is  necessary  to 
fix  a  distinct  price  for  each  maturity,  which  is  inconvenient  and 
interferes  with  the  ready  marketability  which  should  attach  to 
all  large  bond  issues;  and  (2),  unless  the  amount  falling  due  at 
each  date  of  maturity  is  arranged  on  a  graduated  scale  so  that  the 
amoimts  become  progressively  larger,  the  burden  on  the  cor- 
poration is  imequal,  being  heaviest  at  the  beginning  when  interest 
payments  on  the  whole  issue  must  be  met,  and  gradually  lighten- 
ing as  more  and  more  of  the  bonds  are  redeemed  and  interest 
payments  are  thereby  reduced.  It  is  far  better,  if  possible,  to 
have  all  the  bonds  of  one  issue  of  uniform  maturity;  also  to  have 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  burden  of  payment  over  a  period  of 
years. 

§  112.    Advantages  of  Annual  Sinking  Fund  Purchases 

The  simplest  and  the  most  popular  sinking  fund  device  is  to 
reserve  a  specified  amount  annually  and  invest  this  fimd  solely 
in  the  bonds  that  are  being  amortized.  Among  the  advantages 
of  this  method  are  the  following: 
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1 .  The  corporation  is  protected  against  any  loss  due  to  unwise 
investment.  It  is  buying  its  own  bonds,  and  thereby  reducing 
its  outstanding  obligations.  It  is  certainly  in  no  danger  of  losing 
its  money. 

2.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  is  the  same  as  the  yield  of  the 
market  price  of  the  bonds.  The  customary  provisions  are  that 
the  bonds  may  be  redeemed  for  the  sinking  fund  at  par  or  at  some 
specified  higher  figure,  the  premium  ranging  in  different  cases 
from  1%  to  25%  or  even  30%.  Usually  the  bonds  may  be  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market  at  the  option  of  the  corporation,  in  case 
the  market  price  is  below  the  fixed  redemption  price.  If  the  bonds 
are  selling  on  a  6%  or  7%  basis,  it  is  clear  that  the  sinking  fimd 
will  acciunulate  at  the  same  rate,  or  if  the  purchased  bonds  are 
canceled,  what  is  equivalent,  that  the  6%  or  7%  on  the  canceled 
bonds  does  not  have  to  be  paid. 

3.  Under  the  customary  provisions  just  referred  to,  the 
market  price  of  the  bonds  is  maintained  by  the  corporation's 
repurchases  or  redemption,  and  in  this  way  the  credit  of  the 
corporation  is  supported  and  at  the  same  time  the  salability  of 
all  the  outstanding  bonds  is  increased. 

4.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  fixing  of  a  definite  price 
at  which  all  bonds  in  the  issue  may  be  purchased  by  the  corpora- 
tion. It  is  often  done.  If  it  buys  in  the  open  market  the  cor- 
poration takes  whatever  bonds  happen  to  be  for  sale  at  the 
market  price  up  to  the  desired  amoimt.  If  it  redeems  a  fixed 
proportion  of  bonds  each  year,  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  are 
customarily  determined  by  lot.  In  this  last  practice  there  is  a 
slight  element  of  uncertainty  which  might  be  considered  objec- 
tionable, but  it  is  of  small  practical  importance.  When  this  is 
done  the  redemption  price  is  usually  above  the  face  value  of  the 
bond. 

5.  If  allowance  be  made  for  interest  on  the  bonds  redeemed, 
the  burden  on  the  corporation  is  equally  distributed  during  the 
life  of  the  bond  issue.  The  simplest  plan  for  accomplishing  this 
result  is  to  keep  alive  all  the  bonds  purchased  for  the  sinking  fund, 
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so  that  the  corporation  pays  out  the  same  amount  of  interest 
each  year.  As  the  nimiber  of  bonds  held  in  the  sinking  fund 
increases  more  and  more,  interest  payments,  it  is  clear,  go  to 
swell  the  sinking  fimd,  and  thus  to  increase  the  annual  purchases 
or  redemptions.  But  so  far  as  the  burden  on  the  corporation  is 
concerned,  it  remains  the  same  year  after  year. 

There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  question  that  among  all  the 
methods  of  amortization,  the  best  and  simplest  is  the  one  just 
described  of  establishing  a  sinking  fimd  which  is  used  for  the 
repurchase  and  redemption  of  all  the  bonds  that  are  being  amor- 
tized, and  keeping  alive  the  bonds  that  are  taken  into  the  sinking 
fund. 

§  113.    Diminishing  Assets 

Bond  issues  put  out  by  land,  lumber,  and  mining  companies, 
and  other  concerns,  the  chief  property  of  which  consists  of 
diminishing  or  "wasting  assets" — that  is,  assets  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  are  sold,  or  used  up  and  not  replaced 
—  are  customarily  protected  by  sinking  funds  calculated  on  the 
annual  wastage.  In  the  case  of  land  companies  the  sinking  fund 
requirements  usually  involve  the  redemption  of  bonds  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sales,  either  a  fixed  amoimt  for  each  lot  or  acre 
sold,  or  a  percentage  of  the  selling  price.  Timber  bonds  which 
are  secured  by  tracts  of  standing  timber  are  customarily  issued 
up  to  about  50%  of  the  market  value  of  the  timber,  or  sometimes 
up  to  a  certain  amoimt  per  thousand  feet  of  timber,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tennessee  Stave  and  Lumber  Company  where  the 
mortgage  must  not  exceed  $4  for  each  thousand  feet  of  timber  on 
the  mortgaged  property.  In  such  cases  the  mortgage  securing 
the  bonds  contains  strict  provisions  to  insure  the  regular  deposit 
of  the  agreed  amoimt  per  thousand  feet  for  all  timber  cut,  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  retire  all  the  bonds  when  about  one-half 
of  the  timber  is  consumed. 

The  same  principle  is  followed  in  accumulating  sinking  funds 
for  mines.    For  example,  the  Monongohela  River  Consolidated 
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Coal  and  Coke  Coiiq>any  sets  aade  for  this  piupose  5  cents  for 
each  ton  of  1^2  mch  coal  mined  and  shii^>ed;  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  sets  aside  for  the  redemption  of  its  First  and 
Refunding  Sinking  Fund  Gold  5  s,  2  cents  per  gross  ton,  run  of 
mine  coal,  taken  from  the  property  for  the  first  5  years,  3  cents 
per  ton  for  the  next  15  }^ars,4  cents  per  ton  for  the  next  loyears, 
and  5  cents  thereafter  till  the  bonds  are  redeemed.  The  North- 
western Iron  Company  sets  aside  25  cents  for  each  ton  of  iron  ore 
mined.  The  Philadelphia  Company's  First  Refunding  and 
Collateral  Trust  Mortgage  6%  Gold  bonds  are  protected  by  an 
annual  sinking  fund  of  3  cents  on  each  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
sold,  the  minimum,  however,  to  be  3^  of  the  total  issued  bonds. 

§  114.    Special  Sinking  Fund  Provisions 

There  are  many  different  ^)ecial  provisions  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  sinking  funds  and  for  giving  greater  security  and 
attractiveness  to  the  bonds.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  sold  its  $30,000,000  First  Sinking  Fund  Gold  8*s  in 
192 1  with  the  sinking  fund  provision  that  $750,000  should  be 
appropriated  each  six  months  with  which  outstanding  bonds, 
selected  by  lot,  should  be  redeemed  at  120.  In  other  words,  the 
entire  issue  must  be  redeemed  at  a  20%  premium.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  company  at  the  time— a  reorganization  was  just 
completed— explains  this  unusual  provision.  In  1899  the  old 
New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company  issued  $6,500,000  5% 
First  Mortgage  bonds,  now  practically  all  retired,  which  were 
covered  by  a  sinking  fund  of  1%  on  the  outstanding  amount, 
payable  before  any  dividend  disbursements  on  the  preferred 
stock,  with  an  extra  4%  for  the  sinking  fund,  payable  before  any 
dividend  disbursements  on  the  common  stock.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  has  an  authorized  issue  of  $10,000,000  First 
Sinking  Fund  Gold  s's,  the  mortgage  of  which  provides  that  the 
net  quick  assets  of  the  corporation  shall  at  all  times  equal  the 
aggregate  indebtedness  including  the  outstanding  bonds.  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Company,  in  connection  with  its  issue  of  First  20- 
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Year  8%  Sinking  Fund  Gold  bonds  of  1941,  agrees  always  to 
maintain  net  quick  assets  equal  to  at  least  1 25%  of  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  outstanding. 

The  embarrassment  sometimes  caused  by  these  special  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  outstanding  securities  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  indenture  securing  its  $25,000,000 
lo-Year  7%  Convertible  Debentures,  issued  in  1920,  pledges  the 
company  not  to  place  a  mortgage  or  lien — save  purchase  money 
mortgages — on  any  of  its  property  or  plants  as  long  as  any  of 
the  debentures  are  outstanding.  In  the  summer  of  1921,  owing 
to  the  abnormally  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
posing of  its  crop,  the  company  found  itself  without  the  necessary 
funds  to  continue  operations  and  it  could  not  raise  new  funds 
because  of  the  restrictive  provision  mentioned.  Under  these 
conditions  the  following  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  stock- 
holders in  an  effort — ^which  was  successful — to  meet  the  situation; 

To  THE  Holders  of  7%  Convertible  Debentures  of 
Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation 

The  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation  has  arranged  with  a  group 
of  bankers  to  secure  at  onpe  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  under  an  arrange- 
ment which  requires  the  subordination  of  the  debentures  to  the 
new  money  for  the  period  of  said  loan  and  of  any  renewals,  substi- 
tutions or  refundings  thereof.  As  a  consideration  therefor,  the 
Corporation  is  offering  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  on  assenting 
debentures  from  7  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  per  annum  from  July  i, 
192 1,  to  the  maturity  of  the  debentures,  provided  the  plan  becomes 
effective.  .  .  . 

Debenture  holders  are  urgently  requested  forthwith  to  assent 
to  the  plan  by  depositing  their  debentures  at  the  offices  of  any  one 
of  the  three  institutions  above-named.  Temporary  negotiable  re- 
ceipts will  be  issued  therefor,  and  application  will  be  made  at  once 
to  list  these  receipts  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

By  order  of  the  Directors. 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation, 
By  W,  E.  Ogilvie,  President. 
September  27,  1921. 
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Part  III— The  Financial  Organization 

CHAPTER    XII 
CAPITALIZATION^  BASIS 

§  115.    Capital,  Capitalizatioii,  and  Capital  Assets^ 

The  different  fonns  of  organization  of  business  enterprises 
and  the  various  types  of  security  issues  which  are  exchanged  for 
cash  or  for  other  property  acquired  by  the  business  have  been 
considered.  The  total  par  value  of  all  the  security  issues  out- 
standing at  any  given  time — stock  and  bonds^is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  ''capitalization"  of  an  enterprise.  In  some  jurisdictions 
there  is  a  legal  meaning  attached  to  the  word  ''capitalization" 
which-  is  wholly  distinct  from  its  popular  meaning;  it  being,  in 
the  legal  sense,  the  total  par  value  of  the  authorized  capital  stock 
of  a  corporation.  Wherever  the  word  is  used  in  this  volume, 
however,  it  may  be  understood  in  its  popular  sense. 

"Capitalization"  must  be  distinguished  from  "capital"  or 
"capital  funds,"  by  which  we  mean  the  actual  value  of  the  in- 
vestment in  the  business.  The  vague  expression  "overcapitaliza- 
tion," so  frequently  used,  is  intended  to  indicate  a  state  of  affairs 
where  the  nominal  value  of  the  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  is 
in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  investment — that  is,  the  capi- 
talization is  larger  than  the  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  seldom  any  close  correspondence  between  "capitalization"  and 
"capital"  or  the  "capital  funds"  actually  invested. 

Another  phrase  frequently  used  is  "capital  assets,"  under 
which  term  are  included  those  assets  of  a  business  which  are  of  a 


t  See  Book  I.  Ch.  IX.  "The  Capitaluation." 
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permanent  nature  and  which  are  essential  to  its  continuance. 
"Capital  assets,"  or  fixed  assets,  are  distinguished  from  "current 
assets."  K  a  manufacturing  concern,  for  instance,  has  a  plant 
worth  $1,000,000,  inventories  of  $300,000,  and  cash  and  accounts 
receivable  of  $200,000,  we  should  say  that  its  capital  assets  were 
$1,000,000  and  its  current  assets  $500,000. 

The  capital  stock  of  an  enterprise  is  in  a  sense  a  valuation  on 
the  part  of  the  organizers  of  the  net  worth  of  the  enterprise.  At 
the  beginning  it  is  supposed  to  be,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  legal 
theory,  a  fairly  accurate  valuation.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  will  necessarily  be  changes  in  the  status  and 
value  of  the  various  assets  and  liabilities;  and  the  financial  re- 
sults of  these  changes  are  supposed  to  be  shown  in  the  surplus  or 
profit  and  loss  accounts.  The  capital  stock  plus  the  surplus 
theoretically  measures  the  exact  value  of  the  permanent  invest- 
ment in  the  business.  However,  the  necessary  inaccuracies  and 
arbitrary  estimates  of  accounting  practice  make  it  very  diflScult 
even  to  approach  this  theoretical  relation  in  every-day  practice. 

§  1x6.    Three  Bases  of  Capitalizatioii 

The  question,  "What  is  the  right  basis  of  capitalization?"  is 
almost  identical  with  the  question,  "What  is  the  proper  measure 
of  wealth?"  To  this  latter  question  there  are  three  possible 
answers. 

I.  Cost  Plus  Increase. — The  first  and  most  obvious  is  that 
wealth  is  measured  by  the  cost  of  the  property  which  is  owned, 
plus  whatever  surplus  value  has  been  accumulated.  Thus,  if  a 
farm  cost  $10,000  and  is  improved  to  the  extent  of  $500  a  year, 
it  should,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  be  worth  $1 1,000.  But  sup- 
pose that  before  the  end  of  the  two  years  oil  were  discovered 
upon  the  property.  It  would  then  immediately  acquire  a  value 
which  would  have  very  little  reference  to  the  original  value  or  to 
the  original  investment  and  the  accumulation  of  betterments. 
In  practice,  unexpected  factors  wholly  outside  the  control  of  the 
owner  of  property  are  continually  modifjdng  its  value,  so  that 
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•it  is  out  of  the  question  for  anyone  to  depend  wholly  on  the  book 
record  of  his  investments  and  accumulations  as  a  method  of 
measuring  his  wealth. 

2.  Reproduction  Cost.— The  second  method  is  to  measure 
wealth  by  the  cost  of  reproducing  property.  If  a  man  has  a  fac- 
tory which  has  been  running  for  twenty  years,  he  may  be  ready 
to  grant  that  his  records  of  investments  and  accumulations 
would  be  of  little  use  in  determining  its  value,  but  he  might  sug- 
gest that  the  present  cost  of  purchasing  similar  property  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  of  duplicating  his  plant  thereon  would 
be  a  correct  measure  of  its  value.  This  may  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory so  far  as  strictly  tangible  assets  are  concerned.  But  to 
every  piece  of  property  there  attaches  a  certain  intangible  value. 
A  man  nmning  a  successful  retail  shop  would  not  be  willing  to 
part  with  it,  ordinarily,  in  exchange  for  another  shop  which  was 
just  as  well  fitted  up  and  carried  the  same  stock  but  which  had 
been  unsuccessful.  A  street  railway  company  that  was  running 
smoothly  and  in  harmony  with  the  public  sentiment  of  its  terri- 
tory, would  not  accept  in  exchange  for  its  track  and  rolling  stock 
the  exactly  similar  assets  of  some  other  company  which  had  in- 
curred public  ill-will.  It  is  possible — at  least  theoretically — to  re- 
produce physical  assets,  but  it  is  a  far  more  diflScult  proposition 
to  reproduce  good-will,  organization,  prestige,  and  the  like. 
Hence,  the  attempt  to  measure  wealth  by  figuring  the  cost  of 
reproducing  properties  breaks  down  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
measure  the  value  of  intangible  assets. 

3.  Earning  Power. — The  third  method  is  the  capitalization 
of  earning  power.  One  man  owns  a  piece  of  real  estate,  which 
brings  him  a  clear  net  income  under  a  long-term  lease  of,  say, 
$50,000  a  year;  another  man  owns  a  piece  of  property  for  which 
he  paid  just  as  much,  which  yields  but  $10,000  a  year.  Assuming 
that  these  two  incomes  are  equally  stable,  can  there  be  a  question 
in  anyone's  mind  that  the  first  property  is  worth  five  times  as 
much  as  the  second?  Note  the  assumption  that  the  two  incomes 
are  equally  stable.    The  likelihood  of  continuance  of  earning 
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power  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  transferred  are,  of  . 
course,  important  factors  to  be  considered.  To  what  extent  they 
should  be  allowed  for,  and  in  what  way  the  value  of  any  given 
property  is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  its  earning  power, 
are  questions  to  be  discussed  a  little  farther  on  in  this  chapter. 
It  is  enough  here  to  point  out  that  earning  power  is  the  chief 
result  of  tangible  and  of  intangible  assets.  If  we  take  into  account 
not  merely  current  earnings  but  also  potential  earnings,  then  we 
have  here  a  measure  of  wealth  which,  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  this  income  is  determined,  must  be  a  true  and 
satisfactory  measure. 

After  all,  in  buying  property  for  business  reasons,  what  do  we 
buy?  Not  merely  so  much  real  estate  or  so  many  articles.  We 
are  buying  income.  In  the  same  way  a  man's  individual  wealth 
is  shown,  not  by  what  he  has  invested — ^which  may  have  been 
chiefly  wasted — but  by  what  he  is  getting  out  of  his  investments. 
If  the  answer  that  earning  power  is  the  best  measure  of  wealth  is 
granted,  and  if  the  proposition  that  "capitalization"  of  an  enter- 
prise is  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  wealth  is  accepted,  then  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  correct  basis  of  "capitalization"  is 
earning  power.  This  answer,  however  simple  and  sound  it  may 
appear  to  us,  is  not  a  principle  of  the  law  governing  corporations, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  assmnes  that  investment  is  the  only  cor- 
rect basis  of  capitalization.  Out  of  this  conflict  between  legal 
theory  and  business  practice  grow  may  difficulties  and  evasions. 

§  117.    Investment  as  a  Basis  of  Capitalization 

Small  and  close  corporations  of  the  more  stable  type  are 
usually  started  by  a  few  men  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Each  one  of  these  men  subscribes  to  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  of  the  new  corporation  and  pays  for  his  stock 
either  in  cash  or  by  turning  over  property  at  a  value  agreed 
upon  with  his  associates  in  the  enterprise.  With  few  exceptions, 
corporations  of  this  type  issue  their  bonds  and  capital  stock  at 
a  par  value  exactly  or  nearly  equivalent  to  the  cash  or  cash  value 
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wliidi  the  coiporatkm  receives.  Thus  at  the  begmning  there  is 
an  actual  conespondeDce  between  the  capitalization,  the  invest- 
ment, and  the  actual  net  worth  of  the  corporation  s  assets.  If 
the  enterprise  <^)erates  along  well-established  lines,  has  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  capital,  earns  a  normal  rate  of  return,  and  most 
of  this  income  is  paid  out  as  dividends,  there  will  be  little  diver- 
g^ce  from  this  system  of  approximate  equality  among  the  three 
factors  mentioned.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  vicissitudes  of  busi- 
ness soon  bring  about  variations.  With  the  more  speculative 
small  corporations,  and  with  most  of  the  larger  corporations  as 
well,  there  is  usually  no  very  close  correspondence,  even  at  the 
beginning.  Nearly  always  the  new  comi>any  starts  with  a  bur- 
den on  its  back.  Either  it  may  spend  a  great  deal  in  order  to 
get  its  capital,  or  pay  a  great  deal  for  the  good-will  of  an  estab- 
lished business,  or,  if  of  a  speculative  nature,  must  pay  a  large 
price  for  property  of  a  large  potential  value. 

§  1x8.    Capitalization  of  Raming  Power 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
regarding  earning  power  as  (he  proper  basis  of  capitalization. 
This  principle  is  generally  accepted  as  correct  among  the  finan- 
ciers of  this  country.  As  to  the  practice  in  other  countries,  Paul 
M.  Warbxirg  some  years  ago  wrote  as  follows: 

Stock-watering,  that  is,  capitalization  of  earning  power  or  good- 
will, is  permitted  in  En^and  and  Fiance,  while  it  is  not  allowed  in 
Gennany.  While  personally  I  prefer  the  German  system,  it  is  a 
mistaken  idea  to  think  that  the  capitalization  of  earning  power  nec- 
essarily means  taking  advantage  of  somebody.  If  the  Gennan  sells 
at  200%  an  industrial  stock  paying  10%  dividends,  it  amounts  to 
the  same  as  if  the  Englishman  had  sold  at  par  twice  the  amount 
of  shares  on  which  5%  dividend  is  paid. 

Capitalization  on  the  basis  of  earning  power  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  a  carefully  thought  out  plan.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  usually  is  the  by-product  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
organizers  of  corporations  to  make  the  corporate  stock  attractive 
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so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  it  at  the  highest  possible  price.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  cx>rporations  which  have  shares  that  are  actively 
dealt  in  are  more  generally  capitalized  on  an  earning  power  basis 
than  are  the  corporations  which  are  closely  held. 

§  1 19.    The  Magic  of  Par  Value 

The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  earning  power  as  a  basis  of 
capitalization  is  well  expressed  by  a  recent  writer  who  does  not 
believe  the  basis  a  sound  one.2 

But  if  the  earning  power  basis  of  capitalization  is  both  unsound 
in  theory  and  impracticable  in  application,  why  is  it  so  generally 
supported  by  American  financiers?  The  answer  is  fairly  dear:  It 
is  that  the  earning  power  basis  of  capitalization  gives  promoters 
the  opportunity  to  set  the  nominal  capital  at  whatever  figure  they 
think  will  give  the  securities  their  highest  market  value.  One  of 
the  strange  but  well-recognized  phenomena  of  the  financial  market 
is  that  an  enterprise  capitalized  at  a  liberal  figure  is  very  apt  to 
seem  more  valuable  to  the  investing  public  than  would  that  very 
same  enterprise  if  capitalized  at  a  lower  amount.  The  "magic  of 
par  value"  often  has  a  decided  influence.  American  promoters  are 
past  masters  in  the  art  of  taking  advantage  of  this  preference  for 
a  large  nominal  amount  of  stocks  imd  bonds.  And  in  this  game 
their  best  ally  is  the  highly  sanctioned  theory  that  capitalization 
should  be  determined  by  earning  power.  For  by  estimating  future 
earnings  at  an  extravagant  figure  and  then  by  capitalizmg  these 
earnings  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  promoters  are  able  to  justify  an 
issue  of  securities  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  property. 

§  120.    Advantages  of  Low-Price  Shares 

The  earning  power  value  is  a  very  real  influence,  for  it  has 
been  found  through  long  experience  that  shares  which  sell  at  or 
below  par  have  a  readier  market  and  command  a  higher  price  in 
proportion  to  their  yield  than  do  shares  which  are  quoted  far 
above  par.  If  a  company  is  earning  and  paying  dividends  of  40% 
on  its  common  stock,  it  will  be  difficult  to  sell  such  shares  at  a 
price  commensurate  with  their  intrinsic  value.    But  if  the  same 
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company  should  quadruple  its  capitalization  so  that  the  divi- 
dends on  its  stock  amount  to  but  10%,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that — ignoring   any  temporary  fluctuations — the  new  shares 
would  sell  for  more  than  25%  of  the  market  price  of  the  old 
shares. 

There  is  very  little,  if  any,  sound  reason  for  the  preference 
generally  shown  for  shares  that  sell  near  or  below  par.  Several 
explanations,  however,  may  be  offered: 

First,  there  is  a  somewhat  wider  market  for  low-priced  shares, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  commonly  bought  and  sold  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more;  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  people  who  can 
buy  a  lot  of  ten  shares  worth  $40  each,  is  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  buy  a  lot  of  ten  shares  worth  $400 
each. 

Second,  the  low  price  is  more  attractive  for  it  permits  a  diver- 
sification of  holdings  that  would  be  impossible  if  shares  of  a  high 
price  were  purchased. 

Third,  there  is  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  average  share- 
holder— a  vague  impression  but  powerful — that  his  stock  either 
had  or  will  have  a  real  value  about  equivalent  to  its  par  value. 
If  he  buys  below  par,  he  sees  a  prospect,  at  least,  of  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  his  holdings.  This  impression,  we  may  grant  at 
once,  is  based  on  a  misconception.  Many  shareholders  do  not 
seem  fully  to  understand  that  their  property  rights  consist,  prac- 
tically, only  of  an  equity,  and  that  the  corporation  is  under  no 
obligations  ever  to  return  or  accoimt  for  the  par  value  of  their 
shares.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  imaginative  appeal  in  the  magic 
term  "$ioo"  stamped  on  the  face  of  a  stock  certificate,  which 
undoubtedly  helps  to  sell  low-priced  shares. 

§  121.    Percentage  Rate  of  Capitalization 

The  rate  of  capitalization  of  the  earning  power  of  a  corpora- 
tion depends  naturally  on  the  corporation's  stability  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  business.  A  railroad  or  public  utility  company 
may  find  stocks  which  yield  6%  to  7%,  selling  at  or  near  par. 
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The  shares  of  a  manufacturing  or  trading  company  must  usually 
pay  dividends  of  6%  to  8%  or  more  if  they  are  to  sell  at  par. 
These  percentages  refer  solely  to  dividends,  and  require  mate- 
rially larger  actual  net  earnings  of  the  corporation  after  all  daims 
prior  to  dividends  on  the  common  stock  have  been  met.  There 
is  of  course  no  definite  rule  for  determining  what  percentage 
should  or  will  be  used  in  working  out  the  capitalization.  That 
must  be  determined  by  observing  the  market  action  of  the  com- 
pany's shares  and  of  other  similar  shares. 

§  122.    Adjustment  of  Capitalization  to  Earnings 

Many  examples  of  the  adjustment  of  capitalization  to  earn- 
ings might  be  cited;  indeed,  almost  any  large  industrial  corpora- 
tion the  shares  of  which  are  widely  traded  in,  would  serve  this 
purpose.  At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  United  States 
Realty  and  Construction  Company  had  tangible  property  worth 
approxunately  $11,000,000,  and  cash  amounting  to  about  $11,- 
000,000,  against  which  was  issued  $27,500,000  in  preferred  stock 
and  $33,500,000  in  conmion  stock;  $61,000,000  in  all.  The  earn- 
ing power  of  the  two  companies  which  had  been  combined 
amoimted,  however,  to  over  $3,500,000,  and  there  was  thought 
to  be  reasonably  good  prospects  for  growth  in  these  earnings. 
Even  in  view  of  these  earnings,  the  capitalization  was  regarded 
as  perhaps  somewhat  excessive  but  not  abnormal.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  company  later  failed  disastrously,  due  in  part  to  un- 
favorable conditions  and  in  part  to  the  overestimates  that  had 
been  made  of  its  earning  capacity. 

A  striking  example  of  sudden  variation  in  earnings  quickly 
followed  by  readjustment  of  capital  is  furnished  by  the  Subma- 
rine Boat  Corporation.  This  corporation  was  originally  known  as 
the  Electric  Boat  Company,  and  for  many  years  was  regarded  as 
practically  a  failure.  It  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000 
common  and  $5,000,000  preferred,  of  which  $4,999,600  common 
and  $2,667,500  preferred  were  outstanding.  The  company's  busi- 
ness was  to  build  submarines  for  which  it  held  valuable  patents^ 
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and  also  high-powered  gasoline  launches  which  might  be  used  as 
submarine  destroyers.  After  it  appeared  that  the  submarine  was 
to  become  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  European  conflict,  it 
quickly  became  evident  that  the  Electric  Boat  Company  was  in 
a  position  to  reap  enormous  profits  from  the  situation.  As  late 
as  the  winter  of  1914,  the  common  stock  was  quoted  at  a  nominal 
price,  around  $10  a  share;  by  the  fall  of  191 5  it  had  risen  to  over 
$480  a  share. 

At  this  time  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  enlarged  business,  and  the  stock 
of  the  Electric  Boat  Company  was  taken  over  on  the  basis  of 
ten  shares  of  the  new  stock  for  each  one  of  the  old.  The  shares 
of  stock  of  the  new  corporation  were  issued  without  par  value 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  cite  exact  figures,  showing 
the  extent  of  the  recapitalization.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the 
quoted  price  of  the  Electric  Boat  Company  shares,  the  new  capi- 
talization of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  may  be  figured  as 
having  a  market  value  at  that  time  of  $35,000,000.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  hopes  of  those  interested  in  the  new  corporation 
were  never  realized,  and  the  stock  of  the  company  steadily  de- 
preciated in  value,  until  at  the  present  time«  it  is  quoted  at  $5  a 
share — equivalent  to  $50  a  share  for  the  stock  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Company.  The  published  report  of  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 192 1,  shows  a  net 
deficit  of  $2,199,476. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  is  famil- 
iar with  such  occurrences,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  general  statement 
that  capitalization  tends  very  strongly  to  conform  to  earnings 
rather  than  to  actual  investment. 

§  123.    Estimates  of  Earning  Power 

In  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section  as  to  adapting 
capitalization  to  earning  power,  it  has  been  assumed  that  there 
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will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  earnings.  If  a  company  has 
been  doing  business  successfully  over  a  period  of  years  and  has 
had  reasonably  stable  earnings,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  estimate  the  probabilities  for  the  future;  yet  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  the  last  25  years  in  forming  combinations  of 
industrial  companies  indicates  quite  clearly  that  even  expert 
estimates  are  an  unsafe  guide. 

The  following  interesting  table*  ''shows  the  disparity  between 
the  promised  and  the  actual  profits"  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
important  industrial  combinations.  The  aggregate  earnings  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  before  the  combination  are  taken  as 
100;  the  percentages  given  show  whether  these  prior  percentages 
were  exceeded  or  otherwise  under  the  combination. 

Mount  Vemon-Wobdbcny  Cotton  Duck  Company 166% 

National  Salt  Company 134 

New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company 98 

International  Cotton  Mills  Corporation 56 

United  States  Ship  Building  Company 56 

United  States  Realty  &  Construction  Co 50 

Asphalt  Company  of  America 40 

American  Malting  Company 31 

American  Bicycle  Company. 24 

The  somewhat  startling  results  shown  above  may  have  been 
due  in  part  to  padded  statements  of  earnings  on  the  part  of  the 
constituent  companies,  which  just  prior  to  the  combination  were 
trying  to  make  the  best  possible  showing  for  themselves;  to  some 
extent  they  are  due,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  combinations  are 
generally  organized  at  the  height  of  a  period  of  prosperity.  In 
general,  however,  they  seem  to  represent  a  tendency  toward  act- 
ual decline  in  efficiency  under  the  new  organization. 

§  124.    Earnings  as  Affected  by  the  Personal  Equation 

Wherever  the  personal  element  in  management  is  large,  esti- 
mates of  future  earnings  are  particularly  uncertain.  After  a 
strong,  going  organization  has  been  formed  and  methods  have 

*  Dewing  on  Corp.  Prom,  and  Reorg.,  p.  547. 
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become  standardized,  this  element  of  uncertainty  becomes  less 
and  less  prominent.  Nevertheless,  in  some  lines  of  business  it  is 
especially  pronounced.  For  example,  bankers  are  sometimes  un- 
willing to  make  large  advances  to  companies  engaged  in  operat- 
ing chain  stores.  They  believe  that  the  success  of  these  stores 
depends  to  a  high  degree  upon  the  human  equation.  The  death 
of  the  executive  who  built  it  up  and  had  formed  his  personal  con- 
nections might  be  a  fatal  blow. 

§  125.    Legislation  as  Affecting  Dividends 

Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  businesses  where  earnings 
would  otherwise  be  remarkably  stable,  is  the  possibility  of  ad- 
verse legislation.  The  legislatures  of  several  states  have  in  recent 
years  passed  laws  fixing  rates  of  transportation  and  of  public 
utility  services  on  arbitrary  bases  which  have  introduced  a  sud- 
den and  wholly  imf  oreseeable  change  in  the  earnings  of  the  cor- 
poraticHis  affected.  The  principle  is  wrong.  Wherever  rates  re- 
quire regulation,  it  should  be  effected  by  some  systematic  and 
carefully  considered  method.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  public  rate  regulation  as  understood  in  America.  The 
two  methods  of  regulation  used  there  are  the  maximimi  dividend 
method  and  the  sliding  scale  method,  both  of  which  operate  con- 
tinuously and  automatically. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  safe  practical  rule  to  follow  in  making 
or  in  reviewing  estimates  of  future  earnings,  except  to  follow  the 
rule  of  conservatism  and  skepticism.  Sometimes  the  skepticism 
may  be  undeserved,  but  at  any  rate  the  banker  or  investor  can 
make  no  rnistake  in  demanding  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  estimates.  This  remark  applies  especially 
to  promoters'  estimates  of  the  future  profits  of  their  concerns. 
"When  you  are  capitalizing  a  perhaps  which  you  believe  to  be 
infinite,"  says  HarUey  Withers  in  one  of  his  incisive  epigrams, 
"the  number  of  noughts  that  you  add  on  to  the  market  value  of 
the  company's  capital  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  you  as 
long  as  you  are  wrought  up  to  the  right  pitch  of  excitement.'* 
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§  126.    Oyercapitalization 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  many  corporations, 
either  at  the  outset  or  at  some  later  stage  in  their  career,  are  faced 
with  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  actual  value  of  all  their 
assets  and  the  nominal  net  worth  of  the  business  which  is  repre- 
sented by  their  capital  stock. 

For  example,  the  old  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  was 
organized  in  1897  as  a  combination  of  six  glucose  refineries. 
Although  $7,500,000,  it  is  reliably  estimated,  would  have  fully 
covered  the  actual  value  of  the  plants  and  current  assets  ac- 
quired, the  company  started  with  a  capital  stock  issue  of  $37,- 
000,000.  In  1902  this  same  combination,  with  some  additions, 
was  reorganized  imder  the  name  of  the  Com  Products  Company, 
and  again  in  1906  imder  the  name  of  the  Com  Products  Refining 
Company.  This  last  company,  it  was  estimated,  had  assets  worth 
approximately  $15,000,000.  Against  these  assets  the  company 
issued  a  bonded  debt  of  $9,500,000,  preferred  stock  to  the  par 
value  of  $30,000,000,  and  common  stock  to  the  par  value  of 
$50,000,000. 

When  a  corporation  has  been  unsuccessful  over  a  period  of 
years,  an  effort  is  sometimes  made  to  improve  the  financial  status 
by  reducing  its  capital  stock  and  its  contingent  charges.  The 
Com  Products  Refining  Company  was  not  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful at  this  time.  It  paid  5%  on  its  7%  preferred  stock,  the 
unpaid  2%  acciunulating,  and  the  price  of  the  conmion  stock 
went  as  low  as  $10  a  share.  To  place  the  company  on  a  sounder 
and  more  conservative  basis,  Mr.  Bedford,  its  president,  advised 
a  reduction  of  its  capital  stock,  and  submitted  a  plan  which 
called  for  th^  absolute  surrender  and  cancellation  of  four*fif ths 
of  the  outstanding  $50,000,000  of  common  stock;  the  remaining 
one-fifth  of  conmion  and  all  the  preferred  stock  to  be  exchanged 
for  new  stock  of  one  class,  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  year.  The  result  would  have 
been  to  cut  down  fixed  charges  and  permit  of  a  much  sounder 
balance  sheet.    However,  the  preferred  stockholders  saw  no  ad- 
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vantage  to  themselves  in  giving  up  part  of  their  claims  and  the 
plan  eventually  failed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany is  interesting  and  a  striking  tribute  to  the  value  of  good 
management — ^which  the  company  has  had.  In  spite  of  its  stag- 
gering burden  of  cajHtalization  it  has  been  successful.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  paying  regular  dividends  on  both  preferred  and 
common  stock;  in  1921  it  bought  in  and  retired  $5,000,000  par 
value  of  its  preferred  stock;  its  profits  from  operations  for  1920 
were  over  $18,000,000;  it  had  a  surplus,  January  i,  1921,  of  over 
$43,000,000;  and  its  common  stock  is  now  selling  above  par. 
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^  Mil  MJ/ATION^  GOOD-WILL.  SURPLUS 
\Vf>  INITIAL  EXPENSES 

;  t  ^f     CffM'  Will 

J '  •  .  •  "  )  ^y^^^^t^^  th?»t  at  the  time  of  orgairizaticHt  the  assets 
'/  ,  /r.  ,^t  itK.n  .If/*  urilfiH  ?)t  cost  or  at  tbdr  actual  value  and 
'''  ',  'f''  '^^  .IrMtirHon  of  liabilities,  the  rEznaimng  equity  in 
'*"    '     '  ^    t '  p'  |)T"  '^nfrd  hy  its  capital  stock. 

Ill/  I  f  r  t  h  .  .f  I  lir  {-  mr  i<;,  as  wc  have  seen,  that  capitalizatioii — 
'*  I'  '  M  .r  th^  (onip'tnir';  with  marketable  secorities — is  more 
••f''  n  I. .  '  I  Mil  r^rninsj  jy>vvpr,  and  that  the  book  valuation  ol 
fl.'  '.n,|..Mv':  v.f'f^  i^  fhrn  ;kI  justed  to  the  capitalization*  This 
I'  n  I  •  |/,  rn  )!'r  f  hr  vilu  ulon  of  a^sets  for  accounting  purposes  a 
''''^'  '•"  p'  •  *  ■'  Wbrn  it  is  not  desirable  to  place  an.  arbitrary 
<  ''•♦'  'M- '"  '  Ht»«;Mr  .^<v;rt<.  or  when  the  capitalization  is  so  large 
fliii  ^^^>t  » » M» »  i  f  /  y^iur  wif  hiH  ff  uf^on  wiU  stfll  feavc  a  gs^,  thctt 
^'  ^''\'  Mitrnfv.*'  *'( 'opyfiehfs/'  "OrganizatiMi,''^  "Good- 
\V'H  .f  Miir  .tfhi^f  ^ftftri^fM^  ji;;s^>l  ^Titered  upon  the  bocfe  and 
•  [•r  «•'"•*  ^1  f>'r  hittfH^  <h«ft  rtt  a  valuation  sufficient  to  offset 
M.    n  .MUf.  .1  V'lliH'  o(  cul^tjuuUnj:  capital  stock. 

»  o't     ^  (>,..mJ  will  AmuMit  •%  Ordtr*» 

I ». .  X  Jh.,u  M^  ..I  CM,  ii,».inj^n>lo  asset  sometimes  comes  m  very 

..ii^,  •♦!  uii^  i;,t  \MsK\  jMinn»f<ix.     Ki>r  instance.  $i^rae  years  ago 

\   ..iii|.Mi^  |uiM{;Mi».,  »  y^yW  i^^iutwn  (H^pular  mdgcLsine  had  issued 

'^^  ' '  ' '»^  *  •  *•  >•»!»>..  i»i  <i,.<|^^  (tit  an  equivalent  amount  of  cash 

>*''  '  *''      ^'♦'"  '**>•/•  »»»v  h,i<l,  howrvvr  pa^vxd  unpn.idtable  and 

t  »^    »iui .  it  i  i,.t  ^1  i,,;^.|  ^  ,»^^.,   ^„,(  ^^tH»vv  the  liabilities  (except 

xv»'»   M'i^'*^\»»»»Hx:N  5^.v.v\v.     V< the casfix originailly con- 
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Assets. $r5:;.90&ac  _ 

Anr^ncbnrf  IXefcJL ca^ooojc  ' 

'ntdL ^iffX'wnap  %o<^oco.^o^ 

Wbcn  the  iMpirinc  hod  n»d)ed  this  sta^e  and  its  pnfirietors^ 
were  greatly  discouraged,  it  started  a  seiies  of  teattire  axticks 
iriiidi  veie  timeK%  had  a  very  >tivc:g  appeal^  aiid  became  im- 
moisdy  popular.  The  diculatkva  axKi  adveftkicg  receipts  of 
the  ■n^gffy^^^  suddeaily  jux2:q)ed  to  n^viitis  pieviously  unthougfat 
of.  In  the  first  year  after  this  sudvkn  dun$e  of  fortune^  the 
CDiporatioii  earned  profits  of  appnmmately  $40,000.  and  the 
directors  desired  to  distribute  dixivierkis  of  $30,000.  But  thei^ 
was  no  surplus  out  of  which  to  declare  dividends;  on  the  con« 
trary,  the  balance  sheet  still  show>ed  an  impairment  of  capital 
whidi  must  be  made  up  before  dixidends  cv^uld  legally  be  de- 
dared.  In  this  predicament  they  called  in  an  ejq>erienced 
accountant  who  sol\*ed  the  diniculiy  by  directuag  that  a  very 
sinq)k  entry  be  put  into  the  company *s  >>umaL  debiting  a  new 
Good-Will  account  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  crediting 
Surphis  for  a  like  anoount.  Thereafter  the  company's  balance 
sheet  in  its  highly  simplified  form,  appeared  as  follows: 


Asstis 
Net  Cipiul  and  Current 

Assets $jQO»ooo,oo 

Good-^rilL ioohooo.00 

TotaL $50o»ooo,oo 


Capital  S;ock $^Jiocvgo»xoo 

Surphks 


OQ^OCO^OO 


$^400,000.00 
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There  was  then  nothing  to  prevent  the  immediate  distribu- 
tion of  cash  profits  in  the  form  of  dividends.^ 

§  129.    Proper  Valuation  of  Good-Will 

Good-will  is  not  necessarily  valued  in  quite  so  arbitrary  and 
casual  a  fashion.  Where  there  is  genuine  good-will  which  it  is 
desirable  to  show  in  one  form  or  another  on  the  balance  sheet,  a 
careful  valuation  should  be  made.  A  good  example  of  such  a 
valuation  arose  in  connection  with  the  appraisal  of  the  estate  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  former  proprietor  of  the  New  York  World  and 
of  the  SU  Louis  Post-Despatch.  The  appraiser,  first  of  all,  made 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  earning  power  of  each  one  of  the  news- 
paper properties.  .  For  this  purpose  he  took  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  each  corporation  for  four  years  preceding  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  death.  From  this  average  figure,  however,  he  de- 
ducted a  considerable  sum  by  reason  of  certain  very  favorable 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  white  print  paper  which  were  about 
to  expire,  and  he  further  deducted  $100,000  as  being  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  himself.  He 
deducted,  also,  6%  on  the  actual  capital  invested.  This  left 
average  net  earnings  of  $196,411  for  the  5^  Louis  Post-Despatch, 
and  $81,180  for  the  New  York  World,  both  of  which  the  appraiser 
capitalized  on  a  10%  basis,  making  his  valuation  of  the  good-will 
of  the  first-named  paper  $1,964,110,  and  of  the  second-named 
paper  $811,800. 

§  130.    Legal  Appraisals  of  Good-Will 

In  court  appraisals  of  good-will  the  generally  accepted  prac- 
tice is  to  take  the  net  profits  of  the  business,  less  6%  on  invested 
capital,  for  a  term  of  years  immediately  preceding  the  valuation — 
usually  3  or  5  years — and  from  this  obtain  the  average  net  annual 
profits.  This  average  amount  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years'  purchase,  i.e.,  the  number  of  years  that  the  good-will 
may  be  expected  to  continue,  the  result  giving  the  value  of  the 

1  The  case  just  cited  is  actual  but  the  figures  have  been  much  changed  in  order  to  aimplif  7 
the  statement  and  to  avoid  identification. 
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good-wiH.    In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  3  years* 
purchase  is  customarily  allowed. 

The  number  of  years'  purchase  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
business.  Thus  in  a  case  involving  the  value  of  the  good-will 
of  Tiflfany  and  Company,  the  well-known  New  York  jewelers 
whose  business  has  been  established  for  60  years,  the  court  held 
that  10  years'  purchase  was  fair,  stating  in  its  decision: 

It  is  contended  that  the  value  of  the  good-will  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  the  average  net  profit  by  3  or  5,  instead  of 
10.  The  cases  in  this  country  are  not  unifomi  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  by  which  the  average  annual  net  profits 
may  be  multiplied  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
good-will.  Most  of  the  American  cases  adopt  a  period  ranging 
from  two  to  six  years,  the  number  being  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  business,  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  estab- 
'  lished  at  a  particular  place,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  known  to 
the  public.' 

In  the  Pulitzer  matter  already  referred  to,  the  number 
of  years'  purchase — ^though  expressed  on  a  percentage  basis — 
was  also  ten. 

§  X3Z.    Nature  of  Good-Will 

In  this  discussion  no  attempt  has  so  far  been  made  to  give  an 
accurate  definition  of  the  vague  term  "good-will."  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  incapable  of  definition  for  the  reason  that  it  is  continually 
used  in  many  varying  senses.  The  term  arose  undoubtedly  in 
connection  with  retail  trade  and  with  professional  practice, 
where  it  referred  to  the  habit  that  had  been  established  on  the 
part  of  many  people  who  were  accustomed  to  trading  with  a  good 
shop  or  with  an  established  professional  practitioner.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  habit  will  continue  to  carry  people  to 
that  same  shop  or  to  the  same  physician's  or  lawyer's  office  even 
after  the  original  proprietor  or  practitioner  has  withdrawn.  The 
vendor  of  a  business  or  a  practice  of  this  nature  usually  con- 


*  Matter  of  Moore,  97  Misc.  238;   162  Supp.  2X3i  as  reported  in  Gleason  and  Otia  on  In- 
heritance Taxation. 
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tracted,  for  a  given  consideration,  to  recommend  his  successor 
and  thus  literally  sold  to  him  his  "good-will."  The  classical 
definition  of  good-will  is  that  attributed  by  Boswell  to  Johnson, 
who  when  assisting  in  the  sale  of  the  Thrale  brewery  remarked, 
"We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  or  vats,  but  the  poten- 
tiality of  amassing  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

When  a  modem  corporation  transfers  good-will  or  enters 
good-will  upon  its  books,  the  asset  which  is  thus  represented 
consists  of  something  even  more  intangible  than  the  kind  of 
good-will  that  accompanied  the  sale  of  the  little  retail  shop.  A 
corporation's  good-will  may  consist  in  part  of  established  trade 
and  of  the  habits  of  people  who  desire  to  buy  its  products;  it 
may  consist  in  part  of  an  efficient,  smoothly  working  internal 
organization;  it  may  consist  in  part  of  a  monopoly  of  its  field; 
it  may  consist  in  part  of  well-known  trade-marks  or  of  patents. 
An  adequate  definition  of  good-will  in  its  modern  sense  must 
cover  all  the  above  and  many  other  similar  variations  of  intan- 
gible assets.  The  one  definition  which  seems  to  cover  almost 
everything  is  this:  Good-will  is  the  capitalization  of  that  portion 
of  the  earning  power  of  a  business  which  is  not  credited  to  other 
assets. 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  the  question  as  to  the  right 
method  of  valuation  of  good-will  in  any  given  case  is  simplified. 
The  same  method  must  be  followed  that  was  used  by  the  ap- 
praiser of  the  Pulitzer  properties;  that  is,  to  eliminate  from 
average  earnings  those  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ownership 
of  tangible  assets  or  to  temporary  causes;  the  remaining  earn- 
ings may  then  be  capitalized  on  whatever  basis  is  suitable  for  the 
business  under  consideration.  If  the  percentage  method  is  used 
it  might  in  some  lines  of  business  be  as  low  as  6%  or  8%;  in 
others  io%,  and  in  others  12%,  13%,  and  even  20%, 

§  132.    Permanency  and  Amoimt  of  Good-Will 

The  definition  of  good-will  just  suggested  carries  with  it  a 
ready  explanation  of  the  fact  that  good-will  is  a  much  more  per- 
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manent  asset  in  some  lines  of  business  than  in  others.  Those 
Unes  of  business  which  employ  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
fixed  capital  assets,  ordinaurily  attribute  thdr  earnings  almost 
wholly  to  these  assets,  and  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  enter- 
ing such  an  item  as  good-will.  On  the  other  hand,  those  corpora- 
tions that  are  engaged  chiefly  in  trading,  their  earnings  being 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  rapidity  of  their  turnover, 
or  upon  popular  favor,  may  find,  if  they  are  successful,  that  their 
earnings  mount  far  beyond  any  sum  that  can  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  their  capital  assets. 

In  this  latter  class  belong  such  concerns  as  the  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Company,  with  its  great  chain  of  s  and  lo-cent  stores, 
which  carries  a  good-will  account  of  $50,000,000.  Many  pub- 
lishing companies  quite  properly  carry  good- will  as  one  of  their 
most  important  assets.  The  Butterick  Company,  out  of  total 
assets  of  $20,744,493,  has  $13,893,271,  or  over  one-half,  included 
under  the  heading  "Patents,  Good-Will,  Contracts,  Copyrights, 
Trade-Marks,  etc."  Silver-Burdett  and  Company  carry  "Pub- 
lishing Rights,  Contracts,  Copyrights,  etc.,"  at  $1,153,391  out 
of  total  assets  of  $2,578,343. 

There  are  many  cases,  also,  where  highly  profitable  and 
rapidly  growing  companies  may  have  trouble  in  valuing  their 
tangible  assets  at  a  figure  high  enough  to  offset  the  amount  of 
stock  which  their  directors  feel  should  properly  be  outstanding, 
and  good-will  must  be  resorted  to  for  a  balancing  item.  This  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Hendee  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  on  August  31,  1920,  carried  a 
good-will  account  of  $5,000,000  out  of  total  assets  of  $12,368,053. 
The  American  Chicle  Company  at  the  end  of  1920  carried 
"Good-Will,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,"  at  $8,159,432  out  of  total 
assets  of  $23,493,563.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highly  successful 
and  long-established  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  which  is  paying 
dividends  that  average  over  30%,  and  is  earning  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  70%  on  its  common  stock,  does  not  carry  a  cent  of  good- 
will, nor  does  it  carry  any  other  intangible  asset  account. 
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§  133.    Capitalization  of  Surplus 

In  cases  where  surplus  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
amount  but  the  directors  wish  to  keep  the  values  it  represents  in 
the  business  rather  than  to  distribute  them  in  the  form  of  cash 
dividends,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  customary  for  the  cor- 
poration to  recognize  and  meet  the  situation  by  declaring  divi- 
dends payable  in  stock.  This  procedure  does  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  cash  returns  to  the  stockholders  except  in  the 
way  of  dividends  on  the  new  stock,  and  does  not  affect  their 
relative  interests  in  the  corporation,  but  it  gives  them  concrete 
evidence  of  the  increased  value  of  their  holdings  in  the  company, 
and  in  case  they  wish  to  sell  their  stock,  enables  them — as  it  is 
difficult  to  sell  shares  above  par — to  get  a  better  price. 

An  example  of  stock  dividends  declared  for  this  purpose  is 
afforded  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
company  was  organized  in  1906  with  a  total  stock  capitalization 
of  $40,000,000,  of  which  $io;ooo,ooo  was  preferred  and  $30,000,- 
000  common.  Since  then  common  stock  dividends  have  been 
paid  as  follows:  1911,  33^%;  iQ^Sj  5©%;  i9i7>  25%;  and  in 
1920  a  final  stock  dividend  of  40%,  bringing  the  total  common 
stock  capitalization  up  to  $105,000,000.  The  wisdom  of  this 
last  stock  dividend  is  questionable,  as  in  192 1,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
cult conditions  following  the  Great  War  and  particularly  the 
shrinkage  in  inventories,  the  company  lost  over  $16,000,000,  and 
was  only  saved  from  serious  embarrassment  by  the  action  of  its 
president  in  donating  to  the  company  50,000  shares  of  its  stock 
and  also  buying  from  it  real  estate  worth  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  good  example  of  stock  dividends  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  surplus  is  afforded  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, the  New  York  publishers.  This  company  in  192 1  increased 
its  common  stock  from  $600,000  to  $1,800,000,  in  order  to  permit 
of  a  stock  dividend  of  200%.  Before  the  increase  was  made, 
the  president  in  explaining  the  matter  to  the  stockholders  said: 
"The  sole  purpose  of  this  proposed  action  is  to  convert  part  of 
the  accumulated  surplus  into  capital  stock.'^ 
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Some  of  the  munifaLctiiriiig  compuues  kaTe  abo  bad  raMU^- 
able  stock  dtvidend  records.  Up  to  1900  tbe  capital  stock  ol  ^ 
Singer  Manufactiuing  Company  was  $10,000,000.  and  tbat 
year  a  stock  dividend  of  200^  iras  dedaied.  making  it  $50,000^- 
00a  In  1910  anotbor  stock  dividoxi  of  100^  was  dedaied* 
making  tbe  capital  $60,000,000;  and  in  Xovemb^ .  iom.  a  tbiid 
stock  dividend  of  50^,  bringing  tbe  total  capitaluation  up  to 
$9o,ooo,ooa  During  all  tbis  period  cash  divid^Mk  bave  been 
b^;h.  In  1899,  just  before  tbe  first-named  stock  dividend,  cask 
dividends  were  100^;  in  1904  and  again  in  iooq  tbey  were  as 
high  as  jo^;  since  the  stodt  advance  of  1910  tbey  bave  be^ti 
averaging  12^  to  14^  Swift  and  Company  originally  bad  a 
nominal  c^tal  of  $300,000,  which  has  been  increased  at  \*arious 
times  to  $3,000,000,  $5,000,000,  $7,500,000,  $15,000,000.  $io,- 

000,000,     $25,000,000     $35,000,000.     $50,000^000,     $00,000,000) 

$75,000,000,  $100,000,000  and  finally  in  iqiS  to  $150,000,000. 

Such  constant  changes  in  capitalization — which  are  alwa>*s 
of  an  arbitrary  nature — can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  shares 
without  par  value.'  It  would  be  theoretically  possible  to  have 
no  shares  whatever  outstanding,  and  there  is  one  case  on  record 
of  an  English  enterprise  known  as  the  Undertakers  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Navigation  and  Steamship  Company,  which  until 
1895  had  no  shar^.  The  capital  was  bought  and  sold  at  so 
many  years'  purchase  of  the  dividends.  The  modem  arrange- 
ment,  however,  is  to  have  shares  bearing  no  par  value.  Shares 
without  par  value  are  permitted  in  a  majority  of  the  states* 

§  134.    Capitalization  of  Initial  Expenses  and  Losses 

A  question  which  arises  in  the  early  history  of  most  corpora- 
tions, and  which  is  of  considerable  practical  importance,  con- 
cerns the  propriety  of  capitalizing  initial  expenses  and  losses. 
Every  new  corporation  must  expect  to  incur  a  loss  during  the 
period  between  the  time  it  starts  operations  and  the  time  its 


*See  Book  I.  Ch.  XIV,  "Sham  Without  Pm  Value.** 
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business  is  on  a  normal  basis.  This  period  may  be  long  or 
short,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  business.  With  many 
companies  such  as  railroads,  large  manufacturing  establishments, 
publishing  concerns,  developers  of  urban  real  estate,  and  the  like, 
the  period  is  apt  to  be  several  years  in  length.  With  trading 
companies  the  period  should  be  relatively  short.  The  initial 
expenses  and  the  losses  of  this  period  are  frequently  charged 
to  some  capital  account  or  accounts,  such  as  "Development 
Expense,"  "Good-WiU,"  or  "Deferred  Expense."  When  a 
business  comes  to  a  normal  basis  and  is  earning  profits,  then 
initial  expenses  and  losses  may  be  written  oflF  either  directly  or 
over  a  term  of  years  as  may  seem  desirable. 

The  same  question  arises  in  connection  with  interest  pay- 
ments on  bonds  that  have  been  issued  during  the  process  of  con- 
struction and  development  of  a  company  and  in  connection  with 
discounts  on  bonds  sold  below  par.  In  a  well-known  English 
case  it  was  decided  that  "where  a  company  borrows  money  to 
construct  permanent  works  the  interest  paid  during  the  period 
of  construction  might  properly  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  charged  to  capital."* 

The  English  G)mpanies'  Consolidation  Act  of  1908  specifi- 
cally provides  that  where  shares  are  issued  to  defray  expenses  of 
construction,  the  company  may  pay  interest  on  such  shares  and 
charge  the  pa3anents  to  capital  accounts,  with  the  provisos  that 
the  pajonent  be  authorized  by  the  stockholders  and  by  the  Board 
of  Trade;  that  it  shall  not  continue  more  than  six  months  after 
construction  is  complete;  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  not 
exceed  4%;  and  that  the  transaction  be  clearly  shown  in  the 
company's  books  of  accoimt.  In  this  coimtry  much  the  same 
practice  is  foimd  as  in  England,  although  it  is  not  so  definitely 
authorized. 

There  seems  to  be  no  serious  objection  to  be  urged  against 
the  practice  of  charging  initial  expenses — those  necessary  ex- 
penses which  must  precede  profitable  operation,  and  which  from 

*  Hines  v.  Buenos  Aires  Grand  National  Tramways,  2  Ch.  654. 
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the  accounting  standpoint  represent  a  loss — to  capital  accrued, 
though  the  practice  is  one  that  may  be  very  easily  abused. 
Examples  might  be  cited  of  companies  which  have  little  or  no 
prospect  of  success  and  yet  have  gone  on  for  a  period  of  4  or  5 
years  charging  the  losses  on  their  normal  operations  to  a  fictitious 
capital  account,  thus  rendering  a  forced  statement  of  alleged 
profits  to  their  shareholders.  These  isolated  abuses,  however, 
are  hardly  to  be  taken  as  sound  objections  to  a  practice  which  is 
in  itself  correct.  We  are  probably  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
the  total  investment  in  an  enterprise  includes  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  expenses  and  losses  incurred  in  carrying  through 
the  initial  organization  and  development. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
FIXED  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 

§  135.    Estimating  Capital  Requirements 

What  are  the  capital  requirements  of  the  business?  Pre- 
sumably this  question  is  answered  before  the  general  financial 
plan  is  formulated — that  is  to  say,  the  amotmt  of  capital  required 
has  been  estimated  and  the  financial  plan  made  to  fit  this  esti- 
mate. Right  here,  in  this  estimate,  is  a  frequent  source  of 
serious  error.  The  capital  required  may  not  be  estimated  at 
its  proper  amoimt.  It  is  easy  enough,  usually,  to  calculate  what . 
will  be  needed  for  plant  and  machinery,  roadbed  and  equipment, 
office  furniture,  or  whatever  the  fixed  assets  of  the  business  may 
be.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  amoimt  needed  for  work- 
ing capital  and  development  expense?. 

Sufficient  working  capital  must  be  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  normal  processes  of  purchasing  raw  materials  and  supplies, 
turning  out  finished  products,  selling  the  products,  and  waiting 
for  payment  to  be  made.  If  the  original  estimates  of  working 
capital  are  insufficient  for  these  necessary  operations,  some  emer- 
gency financing  must  be  resorted  to  or  the  business  will  come  to 
a  dead  stop. 

Also  the  losses  and  expenses  of  development  are  generally 
underestimated.  Every  new  organization  must  be  in  part  an 
experiment.  Men  will  be  employed  who  are  unsuited  for  their 
positions;  methods  of  production  and  of  sale  will  be  tried  that 
must  be  discarded;  machinery  will  be  installed  that  proves 
worthless;  advertisements  and  sales  booklets  will  be  written 
that  perhaps  do  harm  rather  than  good.  If  the  enterprise  is 
basically  sound,  all  these  expensive  mistakes  may  properly  be 
charged  as  a  part  of  the  initial  expense  of  getting  the  business  on 
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its  feet.  The  experience  of  generations  has  proved  that  such 
losses  are  unavoidable  and  they  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
original  estimates  of  expenditure. 

These  remarks  apply — though  with  somewhat  less  force — 
when  planning  extensions  and  betterments  for  which  fresh 
capital  is  raised.  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  for  a  manufac- 
turer when  planning  to  put  up  a  new  building  and  install  new 
machinery  that  will  increase  his  capacity,  let  us  say,  50%,  to 
overlook  entirely  the  necessity  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
his  working  capital.  Also  he  frequently  overlooks  the  probability 
of  experiments  and  losses  in  construction  of  the  plant  and  in 
developing  the  sales  and  administrative  organization  which  will 
take  care  of  the  increased  output. 

§  136.    Fixed  Capital  and  Working  Capital 

The  distinction  between  fixed  capital  and  working  capital  is 
often  not  clearly  understood.  There  would  be  much  less  con- 
fusion if  it  were  possible  to  drop  the  adjective  "working,"  which 
in  this  connection  is  meaningless,  and  substitute  the  word 
"revolving."  "Fixed"  capital  and  "revolving"  capital  are 
almost  self-explanatory.  The  fixed  capital  is  that  which  has  been 
put  into  the  fixed  or  permanent  investment — the  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  other  similar  requirements  of  the  business,  which  are 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  permanent  investments  and  which 
are  not  to  be  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  The 
revolving  capital  is  invested  in  raw  materials,  in  stocks  of  partly 
finished  and  finished  products,  in  accoimts  receivable,  in  salable 
securities,  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  it  should  be  in  the  form 
of  cash.  Capital  in  all  these  invested  forms  is  constantly  being 
converted — after  whatever  alterations  in  form  are  necessary — 
into  cash,  and  this  cash  flows  out  again  in  exchange  for  other 
forms  of  working  capital.  Thus,  it  is  constantly  revolving;  or, 
to  use  a  more  common  expression,  it  is  being  "turned  over."     ' 

Note  that  it  is  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  work- 
ing capital — save,  of  course,  that  in  the  form  of  cash — ^is  invested 
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When  it  was  realized  by  the  officers  of  the  company  in  1890, 
that  the  steady  growth  of  the  business  was  leading  to  a  dangerous 
financial  situation — that  larger  and  larger  current  obligations 
which  could  not  be  met  were  piling  up — ^it  was  decided  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  increase  the  stock  from  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000,  and  to  offer  the  additional  $5,000,000  to  previous 
shareholders  at  the  bargain  price  of  $40  for  each  $50  share.  A 
radical  proposal  of  this  kind,  bemg  obviously  intended  to  relieve 
pressing  financial  demands,  naturally  aroused  distrust.  West* 
inghouse  himself  subscribed  for  $1,250,000,  other  subscriptions 
amounted  to  $530,400,  so  the  net  amount  realized  by  the  com- 
pany was  less  than  $1 ,800,000,  which  was  not  enough  to  create  an 
adequate  working  capital.  In  fact,  the  situation  rapidly  became 
worse.  In  the  summer  of  1890  the  company  had  outstanding 
about  $2,000,000  of  notes  covering  merchandise  purchases  and 
bank  loans.  By  the  early  part  of  1891  the  floating  debt  had 
become  over  $3,300,000.  A  financial  reorganization,  with  its 
attendant  frictions  and  losses,  was  then  recognized  as  inevitable. 

§  238.    The  Second  Westingfaouse  Reorganization 

After  the  reorganization  of  1891,  the  company  continued  to 
expand  its  business  and  as  a  result  continued  to  meet  serious 
financial  problems.  These  problems  were  not  wholly  the  out- 
growth of  internal  development,  but  were  in  part  a  necessary 
feature  in  the  development  of  the  electrical  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  progress  of  electrical  invention  required  continual  and  exten- 
sive investment  of  capital  for  generating  stations,  transmission 
lines,  and  electrical  machinery.  Throughout  the  country  small 
lighting,  power,  and  traction  companies  were  endeavoring  to 
sell  their  securities  for  just  such  purposes,  but  frequently  without 
much  success.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  their  projects  in  most 
cases  were  sound  and  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  develop  its  sales,  to 
assimie  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  financing  its  customers.  This 
it  did  by  accepting  in  payment  for  equipment  the  notes  of  these 
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local  companies,  generally  secured  by  a  deposit  of  their  bonds  and 
stocks  as  collateral.  The  Westinghouse  Company  then  relied  on 
discounting  these  notes,  which  in  normal  times  could  readily  be 
arranged  for.  At  periods  of  credit  restriction,  however,  this 
could  not  be  done,  and  the  Westinghouse  Company  itself  was 
hard  pressed  for  funds  with  which  to  meet  its  own  obligations. 

Between  1891  and  1907,  this  growing  problem  was  success- 
fuUy  solved  by  repeated  sales  of  capital  stock.  In  1896  the 
authorized  capital  was  increased  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000, 
and  in  1901  from  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  At  the  same  time, 
the  company  was  putting  out  several  million  dollars  of  collateral 
and  debenture  bonds.  Nevertheless,  notes  payable  grew 
steadily,  until  in  1901  they  aggregated  $5,000,000,  and  in  1905 
$14,000,600. 

The  company's  ratio  of  current  liabilities  to  current  assets,  of 
current  assets  to  total  assets,  and  of  current  liabiUties  to  total 
liabilities,  for  a  period  of  i6'years,  is  as  follows:  1 


Current  LiahiUties 

Current  Assets 

Current  UabOities 

to  Current  Assets 

to  Total  Assets 
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96 
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IS 
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20 
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When  the  company  was  finally  compelled  in  1907  to  confess 
its  inability  to  meet  current  obligations  and  a  receiver  was 
appointed,  it  was  at  once  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  prime  cause 
of  the  failure  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  working  capital. 

There  were,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  remedy  that  should  be  applied.    The  creditors  were 
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inclined  to  demand  not  only  the  immediate  relief  that  additional 
working  capital  would  afford,  but  a  more  permanent  relief  in 
the  way  of  a  radical  change  of  financial  policy.  Westinghouse, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  believe  that  there  was  anything  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  previous  financial  policy  of  the  com- 
pany and  sought  only  to  extricate  it  from  its  iimnediate  entan- 
glement. It  was  finally  agreed  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors 
and  of  all  those  who  were  disposed  to  insist  upon  sound  financing, 
that  a  new  management  should  take  the  reins. 

§  139.    Success  as  a  Cause  of  Failure 

There  are  not  many  instances  of  large  enterprises  where  mis- 
calculation and  recklessness  in  financial  affairs  were  combined 
with  so  much  unquestioned  ability  in  handling  mechanical  and 
industrial  affairs  as  in  the  case  of  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
Most  large  and  successful  companies  have  a  better-balanced 
management.  In  small  corporations,  however,  the  same  situa- 
tion is  frequently  found.  The  proprietor  and  manager  of  a 
business,  through  his  personal  energy  and  resourcefulness,  makes 
it  move  ahead  and  earn  good  profits.  To  take  care  of  his  in- 
creasing business  he  extends  his  plant  or  builds  up  his  store  or 
in  some  other  form  enlarges  his  fixed  capital  investment  and 
fixed  expenses.  Thereupon  he  suddenly  wakes  up  to  the  sur- 
prising fact  that,  on  account  of  his  prosperity,  he  is  pressed  harder 
and  harder  for  funds.  Unless  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  his 
methods,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will  drive  rapidly  ahead 
into  bankruptcy.  A  sad  and  constantly  recurring  spectacle  in 
business  life  is  that  of  a  strong  man  beaten  into  failure  through 
his  own  energy  and  ability  in  producing  and  selling. 

§  140.    Estimating  Working  Capital  Requirements 

How  is  it  possible  to  calculate  in  advance  how  much  working 
capital  will  be  required,  and  thus  keep  on  the  safe  side  in  pro- 
viding capital  funds?  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  answer, 
but  an  approximate  answer  in  any  given  case  may  be  reached. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of  working  capital 
in  some  lines  of  business  is  far  greater  than  in  other  lines.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  extreme  cases.  Telephone  companies 
necessarily  have  large  sums  invested  in  wiring,  poles,  central 
offices,  and  other  equipment.  For  instance,  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  December  31,  1920,  out  of  total  assets  of 
approximately  $418,500,000,  had  over  $300,000,000  invested  in 
fixed  assets.  Heavy  proportionately  as  this  investment  may 
seem,  it  is  more  in  seeming  than  reality,  for  after  a  complete  tele- 
phone plant  has  once  been  instaUed  in  a  community,  the  running 
expenses  consist  simply  in  maintenance  and  in  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  and  are  comparatively  light.  It  is  the 
custom  for  telephone  companies  to  render  bills  for  their  services 
once  a  month;  the  current  accounts  payable  also  come  in 
monthly  for  the  most  part;  in  consequence  of  this  the  money 
which  is  required  for  running  expenses  from  month  to  month  is 
provided  from  current  receipts.  Evidently  there  is  no  necessity 
in  this  instance  for  large  working  capital,  because  the  current 
receipts  may  safely  be  depended  upon  to  take  care  of  the  current 
outgo. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  take  a  retail  store  which  occupies 
rented  quarters.  The  only  fixed  assets  required  will  consist  of 
store  furniture  and  equipment;  all  the  other  assets,  including  the 
stocks  of  merchandise,  the  accounts  receivable,  and  the  cash, 
are  "current"  or  "working."  The  greater  portion  of  the  capital 
that  must  be  invested  in  such  an  enterprise  will  consist  of  work- 
ing capital.  Thus  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  at  the 
close  of  1920,  had  total  assets — less  investment  in  real  estate — of 
$47,853,579.  At  the  same  time  their  current  assets  aggregated 
over  $42,000,000.  This  same  preponderance  of  working  capital 
holds  for  practically  all  trading  enterprises,  and  is  particularly 
true  of  financial  enterprises.  Banks  must  keep  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  their  assets  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  converted  into  cash 
almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 

We  may  consider,  therefore,  as  the  first  factor  which  deter- 
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mines  the  requirements  of  working  capital,  Ike  general  mUure  of 
ihe  business.  In  the  case  of  railroads,  public  utilities,  and  the 
like,  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  investment  will  be  in  fixed  forms.  If 
the  business  is  manufacturing,  a  relatively  small  proportion  will 
consist  of  working  capital.  If  it  is  trading  or  financing,  the  chief 
requirement  will  be  for  working  capital. 

A  second  factor  obviously  is  the  volume  of  business.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  necessity  for  working  capital — except  in  the 
first  class  of  business  above  mentioned — ^will  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  sales.  However,  this  statement  assumes  that 
the  factors  mentioned  below  are  uniform  in  their  operation. 
Making  the  assumption  that  methods,  expenses,  and  terms  of 
buying  and  selling  goods  and  of  producing  the  goods  are  stand- 
ardized, then  we  may  safely  say  that  a  50%  increase  in  output 
and  sales  will  necessitate  a  proportionate  increase  in  working 
capital. 

§  141.    Factors  Affecting  Working  Capital  Requirements 

Some  of  the  practical  considerations  that  require  thought  and 
are  helpful  in  making  estimates  of  working  capital  are: 

1.  Length  of  period  of  manufacture. 

2.  Turnover. 

3.  Terms  of  sale. 

4.  Terms  of  purchase. 

5.  Facilities  for  converting  working  assets  into  cash. 

6.  Seasonal  variations  in  business. 

The  procedure  involved  in  making  proper  allowances  for  all 
these  factors  and  of  calculating  in  advance  the  volume  of  working 
capital  that  will  be  needed,  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the 
next  chapter  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject. 

§  142.    Estimating  Fixed  Capital  Requirements 

It  has  been  stated  earlier  in  the  chapter  that  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  calculate,  before  an  enterprise  is  started,  how  much 
of  an  investment  will  be  required  in  order  to  provide  plant,  ma- 
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chinery,  and  other  fixed  capital.  This  statement  is  true,  assum- 
ing that  the  enterprise  is  simple  and  unified,  and  that  the  pro- 
moters and  managers  know  exactly  what  they  intend  to  do,  and 
do  this  and  nothing  more. 

Unfortunately  this  last  condition  does  not  always  exist.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  that  a  company  which  was  started 
to  manufacture  a  given  line  of  goods,  gradually  engages  in  the 
manufacture  of  something  entirely  diflFerent.  Or  it  may  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  a  given  line  but  discovers  that  some  new 
process  is  required.  Again,  after  a  company  has  once  developed 
its  own  special  business  successfully,  its  managers  almost  in- 
variably begin  to  thirst  for  fresh  conquests  and  begin  to  take  on 
"side  lines."  Or,  yet  again,  the  managers  of  a  company  which 
has  proved  successful  may  decide  to  make  use  of  the  surplus  that 
is  accumulating,  instead  of  distributing  it  to  the  stockholders,  and 
may  built  up  a  large  account  under  the  head  of  "investments." 

In  figuring  the  requirements  for  fixed  capital,  therefore,  we 
have  to  consider  not  only  the  original  plant  and  equipment 
required  to  bring  the  business  into  existence,  but  also  later 
acquisitions  or  developments  along  any  one  of  the  following  lines: 

1.  Extensions  of  the  original  plant. 

2.  Increases  or  changes  in  equipment. 

3.  Adoption  of  side  lines, 

4.  Outside  investments. 

It  is  in  connection  with  subsequent  changes  or  developments 
along  these  lines  that  most  of  the  opportunities  for  mistakes  and 
miscalculations  in  the  investment  of  capital  in  fixed  forms  arise. 
The  subject  of  such  investments  is  considered  in  some  detail  ia  a 
subsequent  chapter.* 

§  143.    Relative  Amounts  of  Fixed  and  Working  Capital 

This  chapter  has  been  devoted,  in  part,  to  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  providing  adequate  working  capital.    The  result 
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may  be  to  restrict  the  investment  in  fixed  fonns  and  thus  to 
limit  the  output  and  profit-making  possibilities  of  the  business. 
Nevertheless  such  a  policy  would  insure  a  degree  of  safety,  even 
in  the  presence  of  emergencies,  which  comes  only  from  the 
possession  of  an  adequate  working  capital. 

The  popular  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  a  corporation  to  possess  fixed  assets  which  will 
enable  it  to  turn  out  its  product,  whatever  that  product  may  be, 
and  that  whatever  sum  is  left  over  will  necessarily  have  to  serve 
as  working  capital.  There  is  probably  no  more  dangerous  fallacy 
in  the  whole  range  of  business  thought  and  action.  The  fact  of 
the  case  is  that,  for  most  corporations,  adequate  working  capital 
is  essential,  while  adequate  fixed  capital  becomes  desirable  and 
necessary  only  after  the  success  of  the  business  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  This  last  statement  is  not  intended  to  apply,  of 
course,  to  those  lines  of  business,  particularly  transportation  and 
public  utilities,  in  which  a  large  working  capital  is  not  a  requisite. 

To  make  the  case  concrete,  let  us  suppose  that  a  water  power 
company  is  working  out  a  fully  completed  project  for  installing 
a  power  plant  and  for  serving  manufacturing  and  public  utility 
enterprises  throughout  a  given  district.  We  will  assume  that 
contracts  for  delivery  of  all  the  power  that  can  be  produced  have 
already  been  assured  and  that  the  payments  on  these  contracts 
are  to  be  made  monthly  in  advance.  Under  these  conditions,  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  corporation  which  must  have  an  amount  of 
fixed  capital  that  can  be  closely  estimated  in  advance,  and  which 
must  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  complete  its  whole  installation. 
It  needs  but  little  working  capital,  for  the  monthly  cash  receipts 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  its  monthly  outgo. 

But  let  us  take  also  the  very  common  case  of  a  corporation 
which  is  designed  to  produce  and  sell  a  patented  device.  Fre- 
quently the  first  step  is  to  raise  whatever  fixed  capital  is  required 
to  build  a  plant  and  install  equipment.  Even  though  the  com- 
pany may  have  sufficient  working  capital,  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  find  out  a  little  later  that  the  device  itself,  or  the  methods  by 
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which  it  is  made,  are  not  in  their  final  form  and  much  of  the 
fixed  capital  will  be  wasted. 

A  far  more  sensible  procedure  in  such  cases  would  be  to  have 
the  device  manufactured  during  the  first  year  or  two  by  some 
company  already  equipped  for  work  of  the  kind,  and  then  devote 
all  the  available  capital  to  building  up  a  selling  plan  and  selling 
organization,  to  financing  sales,  to  establishing  the  credit  of  the 
new  corporation,  and  to  working  out  whatever  mechanical  or 
business  improvements  are  found  desirable.  That  is  to  say,  all 
the  resources  at  the  beginning  should  be  kept  in  the  form  of 
working  capital.  After  the  selling  problem  has  been  solved  and 
the  final  form  of  the  product  has  been  determined,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  plant.  If  this  pro- 
cedure were  more  generally  followed,  there  would  be  fewer 
set-backs  and  failures  in  business. 

A  closely  related  fallacy  is  the  common  idea  that  "more 
capital''  is  needed  in  order  to  make  a  business  move  ahead  suc- 
cessfully, whereas  the  real  need,  ordinarily,  is  for  a  better  use  of 
the  capital  already  available,  and  for  a  demonstration  on  a  small 
scale  that  the  enterprise  can  be  made  a  profit-maker.  After 
that  demonstration  has  been  given,  it  is  usually  comparatively 
easy  to  raise  fresh  capital. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS— TIME, 
TURNOVER  AND  TERMS  OF  PURCHASE 

§  144.    Factors  Affecting  Working  Capital 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  necessity  for  adequate  working 
capital  has  been  emphasized.  The  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
considered  "adequate"  in  any  given  case,  however,  has  been 
left  open.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this  chapter 
should  present  an  exact  arithmetical  answer,  or  even  a  formula 
for  arriving  at  the  answer.  There  are  too  many  variable  factors 
to  be  considered.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  list  and  discuss 
the  most  important  of  these  factors,  and  perhaps  in  this  way 
throw  additional  light  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  vital 
problems  in  the  field  of  business  financing. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  factors  which  require 
chief  consideration  when  the  amoimt  of  working  capital  required 
by  a  manufacturing  enterprise  is  to  be  calculated  are  as  follows: 

1.  Amoimt  and  cost  of  raw  material. 

2.  Cost  of  labor. 

3.  Overhead. 

4.  Length  of  period  of  manufacture. 

5.  Turnover. 

6.  Terms  of  purchase. 

7.  Terms  of  sale. 

8.  Facilities  for  converting  current  assets  into  cash. 

9.  Seasonal  variations  in  the  business. 

§  145.    Ratio  of  Current  Assets  to  Current  Liabilities 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  at  this  point  the  definition  of  working 
capital  as  "excess  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities.'*    In 
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transportation  and  other  enterprises  which  do  not  carry  any 
considerable  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  there  is  but  little 
working  capital;  in  manufacturing  enterprises  it  is  generally 
considered  that  the  proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities  should  not 
be  lower  than  100  to  75,  or  100  to  80.  Sometimes  the  same  ratio 
is  expressed  in  the  reverse  order,  and  it  is  stated  in  mortgage 
indentures  that  current  assets  shall  never  be  less  than  133^% 
or  125%  of  current  liabilities.  These  ratios  are  not  in  them- 
selves fixed  and  final  standards.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
determine  the  amount  of  working  capital  in  some  more  definite 
manner;  if  the  amount  is  sufficient,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
ratio  of  current  liabilities  to  current  assets  will  always  be  well 
within  the  limits  of  safety. 

§  146.    Manufacturing  Costs 

A  company  turning  out  a  product  which  requires  a  consid- 
erable time  to  manufacture  will  not  only  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase raw  materials,  pay  for  labor  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  manufacture,  but  also  to  wait  for'  a  long  period  before  the 
finished  product  is  ready  to  sell  or  deliver.  Large  amounts  of 
capital  will  necessarily  be  tied  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
itself.  As  an  extreme  instance,  take  shipbuilding.  To  build 
and  equip  a  large  vessel  may  require  three  or  four  years.  The 
outlay  may  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  In  case  several 
vessels  are  imder  construction  at  the  same  time,  it  is  dear  that 
the  amoimt  of  capital  invested  by  someone  in  raw  materials, 
partly  finished  products,  and  other  forms  of  working  assets  will 
become  enormous.  This  condition  also  obtains  in  the  erection 
of  large  buildings  or  other  important  pieces  of  construction  which 
may  require  several  years'  time  and  the  investment  of  millions 
of  dollars  before  the  product  is  completed. 

In  these  extreme  instances  the  responsibility  of  providing 
the  expenses  of  construction  is  thrown  in  large  part  upon  the 
purchaser.  Contracts  for  construction  involving  heavy  in- 
vestment in  work  in  process  almost  invariably  provide  for  in- 
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spection  and  acceptance  of  the  work  that  has  been  completed 
up  to  given  stages,  or  at  given  intervals,  and  for  payment  on 
accoimt  by  the  purchaser  of  a  proportionate  share  of  the  contract 
price.  This  arrangement  is  customary  even  with  comparatively 
small  pieces  of  construction,  such  as  the  installation  of  bank 
vaults,  the  erection  of  dwellings,  and  the  Uke. 

Even  with  this  proviso,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  construction 
and  contracting  firms  are  called  upon  to  lay  out  large  sums  and 
to  wait  for  a  considerable  period  before  they  are  reimbursed, 
and  it  is  quite  necessary,  therefore,  that  their  working  capital 
should  be  correspondingly  ample.  There  is  scarcely  any  line  of 
business  in  which  insolvencies  are  more  frequent  than  in  con- 
tracting. The  explanation  is  nearly  always  the  same;  the 
working  capital  of  the  contracting  firm  was  not  sujEcient  to 
"swing"  its  undertakings.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  confront  enterprising,  progressive,and  otherwise  successful 
contractors. 

§  147.    Time  as  a  Cost  Factor 

In  the  extreme  instances  that  have  just  been  cited,  the 
necessity  of  securing  either  an  exceptionally  large  working 
capital  or  a  series  of  payments  on  account  in  advance  of  de- 
livery of  the  finished  product,  is  universally  recognized.  But 
there  are  numerous  less  extreme  cases  in  which  the  importance 
of  this  factor  seems  to  be  overlooked.  In  many  processes  of 
manufacture,  time  is  one  of  the  important  elements.  This  is 
true  particularly  in  handling  "green"  products  such  as  lumber 
and  hides;  in  making  pianos  where  seasoned  materials  must  be 
used;  in  developing  suburban  real  estate;  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
The  moment  an  effort  is  made  to  rush  the  process  of  turning  out 
a  finished  product  in  any  of  these  lines,  the  result  is  either  a 
great  increase  in  expense  or  an  impairment  in  quality.  And  in 
most  cases  it  is  not  practicable  to  secure  payment  from  the  pur- 
chaser in  advance  of  delivery  of  the  finished  product.  Under 
such  conditions  large  sums  of  working  capital  must  be  provided. 
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§  148.    Price  Vaiiations 

Moreover,  there  is  a  danger  connected  with  long-process 
manufacturing,  not  on  contract  but  for  the  general  market,  that 
fluctuations  in  prices  may  diminish  or  wipe  out  expected  profits. 
To  take  care  of  such  fluctuations  and  to  carry  the  company 
through  periods  of  distress  which  may  result,  it  is  essential  both 
that  the  average  profits  should  be  high  and  that  the  supply  of 
working  capital  should  be  ample. 

This  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  trouble  for  the  United 
States  Leather  Company  when  the  combination  was  first  formed; 
between  the  date  of  purchase  of  green  "packer"  hides  in  this 
country  and  the  actual  sale  of  the  finished  leather,  from  six  to 
twelve  months  usually  elapsed.  Between  the  purchase  of 
Argentine  hides  and  the  sale  to  a  foreign  consumer,  this  period 
might  be  extended  to  a  year  and  a  half  or  more.  At  a  time  of  fall- 
ing prices,  the  prices  of  hides  may  lag  behind  that  of  leather.  As  a 
result  of  such  a  condition,  in  the  middle  nineties,  the  United 
States  Leather  Company  repeatedly  sold  leather  for  less  than  its 
cost  of  production.  In  1920  huge  losses  were  again  suffered  by 
the  leather  companies.  For  the  Central  Leather  Company — 
successor  to  the  United  States  Leather  Company — a  net  profit 
of  $15,748,837  in  1919  turned  into  a  deficit  of  $21,075,290  in 
1920. 

§  149.    Variations  of  Demand 

Still  another  handicap  to  a  business  in  which  the  period  of 
manufacture  is  lengthy,  is  the  impossibility  of  making  quick 
adjustments  to  market  conditions.  By  way  of  contrast,  consider 
the  case  of  a  company  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale — a  bread- 
baking  company,  which  manufactures  overnight  the  product 
that  it  sells  the  next  morning.  If  there  were  to  be  a  sudden 
shifting  of  demand  from  one  kind  of  bread  to  another,  or  even 
away  from  bread  altogether  toward  some  other  kind  of  food,  the 
bakers  obviously  could  adjust  themselves  to  the  change  in  short 
order.    The  leather  manufacturer  has  no  such  advantage.    He 
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is  continually  tied  up  with  enormous  quantities  of  hides  and  of 
leather  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture.  It  is  at  least 
expensive,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  for  him  to  shift  from 
one  kind  of  product  to  another.  He  may  suffer — and  in  fact 
many  leather  manufacturers  have  suffered — ^severe  losses  due 
simply  to  changes  in  taste  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public. 

It  is  clear  from  all  this,  that  the  length  of  period  of  manu- 
facture is  an  important  factor  in  determining  how  much  working 
capital  a  corporation  will  need.  A  breadmaker  does  not  risk  as 
much  in  proportion  to  the  volimie  of  his  business  as  does  the 
leather  manufacturer;  for  he  has  scarcely  paid  for  his  flour  and 
labor  before  the  receipts  from  his  sales  flow  back  to  him. 

One  important  improvement  in  automobile  manufacturing 
which  has  put  it  on  a  safer  and  more  stable  basis,  is  the  reduction 
in  the  length  of  time  required  for  turning  out  finished  cars. 

§  150.    Turnover 

A  factor  closely  related  to  the  time  element  is  the  rapidity  of 
turnover  of  working  capital.  Although  the  word  "turnover" 
has  come  to  be  highly  popular,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of 
clear-cut,  authoritative  definition.  Observation  of  customary 
usage,  however,  makes  it  plain  that  its  meaning  in  the  minds  of 
mjerchants  and  manufacturers  is  always  the  same.  "The  turn- 
over of  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  represents  the  niunber  of 
times  his  capital  in  the  form  of  stock-in-trade  is  reinvested  in 
stock-in-trade  during  a  given  period.^i  It  is  the  figure,  in  other 
words,  which  shows  how  many  times  the  amount  invested  in 
goods  has  been  traded  in,  or  "turned  over"  during  the  year. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  turnover  in  trading  operations, 
particularly  in  retail  merchandising,  and  comparatively  littie 
about  it  in  manufacturing  operations.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  relatively 
of  greater  importance  to  the  merchandiser  than  to  the  manu- 
facturer, but  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  the  latter.  As 
has  previously  been  remarked,  almost  all  the  assets  of  a  trading 


1 1  Montgomery  on  Auditing,  p.  444. 
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concern  are  working  assets;  the  only  capital  invested  in  fixed 
assets  is  that  which  is  given  up  to  office  furniture^  store  equip- 
ment, and  the  like.  Both  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  customarily 
buy  on  fairly  liberal  terms  of  credit  and  endeavor  to  sell  the 
merchandise  and  make  collections  before  their  bills  for  the  mer- 
chandise fall  due.  If  they  could  always  be  sure  of  accomplishing 
this  result,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  possessing  work- 
ing capital;  but,  as  we  shall  shortly^ee,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  this  country  toward  shortening  the  j)eriod  during  whi^h  mer- 
chandise  bills  run  and  there  is  also  an  ever-present  imcirtainty 
as  to  the  retailer's  ability  to  dispose  of  his  products  within  aqy 
fixed  period;  consequently,  for  both  these  reasons,  the  whole- 
saler is  called  upon  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  working  capi- 
tal and  often  a  very  large  amount.  The  manufacturer's  pro- 
portion of  working  capital  to  fixed  capital  is  much  smaller  than 
the  trader's  proportion.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  extent  of  his 
investment  in  working  capital,  he  is  interested  as  well  as  the 
trader  in  turnover. 

§  151.    Rapidity  of  Turnover 

It  is  clear  that  the  quicker  the  turnover,  the  larger  the  volume 
of  business  that  can  be  conducted  with  a  given  working  capital. 
If  a  retail  store,  for  instance,  is  handling  a  product  for  which  there, 
is  a  great  demand  and  which  can  be  sold  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  stocked,  the  gross  sales  will  be  large  and  the  investment  in 
stock  will  usually  be  small.  If  sales,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
irregular  and  slow,  the  amount  of  working  capital  invested  in 
stock  will  necessarily  be  comparatively  heavy. 

This  is  the  first  element  in  determining  the  rapidity  of  turn- 
over. A  daily  newspaper  stand  will  necessarily  have  a  very 
rapid  turnover,  for  most  of  the  capital  invested,  plus  the  dealer's 
profit,  will  be  realized  in  cash,  at  least  once  and  perhaps  several 
times  a  day.  The  turnover  for  the  newsdealer,  under  the  above 
conditions,  is  500  to  700  times  per  year.  As  soon  as  the  news- 
dealer adds  a  stock  of  magazines  and  books,  which  seD  more 
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slowly,  investment  in  stock  increases  and  his  turnover  decreases. 
Far  towards  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  a  great  jewelry  store  such 
as  Tiffany's,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  immense  stock 
of  valuable  goods  from  which  the  customer  may  choose,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  sales  are  comparatively  irregular  and  infre- 
quent. Evidently  the  turnover  in  a  business  of  this  kind  must 
be  slow. 

§  152.    Increasing  the  Turnover 

In  addition  to  the  timeliness  of  the  merchandise  that  is  carried 
for  sale  and  the  degree  of  standardization  of  the  merchandise, 
which  determines  how  much  stock  must  be  carried  in  order  to 
give  a  satisfactory  range  of  choice  to  the  customer,  another 
element  that  determines  rapidity  of  turnover  is  the  sales  policy 
of  the  merchandising  firm.  If  the  sales  efforts  are  strongly 
directed  toward  disposing  of  a  given  stock  of  goods  quickly — ^if 
necessary,  making  a  sacrifice  in  price  or  incurring  an  extraordin- 
ary selling  expense  in  order  to  achieve  this  result — the  rate  of 
turnover  will  clearly  be  higher  than  in  case  there  is  no  definite, 
clearly  thought-out  sales  policy.  Right  here  is  the  point  at  which 
the  financing  of  great  numbers  of  retail  stores  breaks  down.  If 
a  proprietor  fails  to  recognize  the  great  importance  of  achieving 
volume  of  sales  and  rapidity  of  turnover,  even  though  an  inci- 
dental sacrifice  of  profits  here  and  there  may  be  involved,  the 
result  is  that  his  shelves  gradually  become  loaded  with  unsalable 
goods;  his  receipts  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  promptly  all  his 
obligations  for  merchandise;  his  bills  accumulate  and  his  credit 
declines;  and  eventually  he  finds  himself — ^usually  to  his  own 
surprise — ^in  a  receivership  or  in  bankruptcy. 

§  153.    Manufacturing  Turnover 

Precisely  the  same  elements  determine  the  rapidity  of  turn- 
over in  manufacturing  concerns.  The  timeliness  or  immediate 
salability  of  the  manufactured  product  determines  whether  he 
keeps  his  stock  of  raw  materials,  half-finished  products,  and  fin- 
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ished  products  moving,  or  whether  it  piles  up  on  his  hands. 
Second,  by  standardization  of  liis  product,  accompanied  by 
advertising  which  impresses  the  consumer  with  the  superiority 
of  the  standardized  product,  the  manufacturer  may  cut  down  the 
nmnber  of  his  styles  or  varieties.  The  automobile  manufacturers 
have  learned  that  one  or  two  styles  of  chassis,  each  with  two  or 
three  styles  of  body,  is  an  ample  line  for  any  one  manufacturer. 
Those  that  have  been  most  successful  do  not  offer  even  this  much 
of  a  choice.  Thousands  of  manufacturers  are  still  turning  out  a 
large  variety  of  products  to  meet  the  tastes — often  the  whims — 
of  customers,  when  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  standardize 
both  the  demand  and  their  own  output  and  thus  increase  to  a 
wonderful  extent  their  turnover.  The  third  element — definite 
sales  policy  which  endeavors  to  "clean  up"  accimiulating  stock — 
is  almost  as  essential  to  the  successful  manufacturer  as  to  the 
merchandiser. 

In  determining  the  rapidity  of  turnover  the  manufacturer  is 
more  or  less  circumscribed  by  one  element  that  does  not  affect 
the  merchandiser,  namely,  the  length  of  period  of  manufacture. 
The  merchandiser  buys  only  finished  products,  and  in  order  to 
attain  a  satisfactory  turnover  has  only  to  stimulate  the  sales. 
The  manufacturer,  however,  if  his  period  of  production  is  lengthy, 
will  necessarily  have  a  small  ratio  of  turnover  no  matter  what 
sales  efforts  he  may  put  forth. 

§  154.    Rate  of  Turnover 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  definite  figures  for  turnover  in 
the  various  lines  of  business.  In  general  retail  store  merchan- 
dising, the  turnover  has  been  known  to  go  as  high  as  8  or  10, 
but  this  is  exceptional.  Ordinarily  2,  3  or  4 — depending  on  the 
location  of  the  store,  the  class  of  goods  carried,  and  so  on — ^would 
be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  turnover. 

Investigations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  Harvard  University  show  that  the  annual  rate  of  turnover  in 
retail  shoe  stores  ranges  from  .7  up  to  5.1.    The  turnover  in  a 
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large  number  of  these  stores  was  found  to  be  1.8,  and  the  Bureau 
considers  a  turnover  of  2.5  as  a  realizable  standard  in  the  average 
retail  shoe  store.  In  retail  hardware  the  rate  of  turnover 
ranged  from  .85  to  5.75,  a  common  jfigure  was  1.8  but  "enough 
stores  turn  their  stock  at  least  2.5  times  to  indicate  that  this  is 
a  fairly  realizable  goal."  In  retail  groceries  the  turnover 
ranged  from  3.5  to  23.8,  with  7  as  a  common  figure  and  12  as  a 
standard  to  be  aimed  at.  For  wholesale  groceries  the  turnover 
ranged  from  2.8  to  11.6  times  a  year,  with  5.7  as  a  common 
figure. 

§  155.    Terms  of  Purchase — Discounts 

If  an  enterprise  is  pa3dng  cash  for  everything  it  buys  and  is 
selling  on  credit,  it  wiU  obviously  need  a  working  capital  sufficient 
to  purchase  outright  its  entire  stock  of  goods,  including  every- 
thing that  has  been  sold  but  not  yet  paid  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  enterprise  is  able  to  buy  on  long  credit  and  sell  for 
cash,  it  can  provide  its  whole  stock  with  no  immediate  outlay 
and  will  pay  its  bills  as  they  mature  out  of  receipts  from  its  own 
sales.  Ordinarily  neither  one  of  these  extreme  arrangements 
prevails.  Groods  are  both  bought  and  sold,  at  least  in  part,  on 
a  credit  basis. 

The  tendency  within  the  United  States,  however,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  decades — ^and  especially  during  the  time  of  the 
Great  War — has  been  strongly  toward  reducing  the  length  of 
credit  available  to  purchasers  of  raw  materials  and  of  goods  for 
resale.  This  reduction  in  the  period  of  credit  has  for  the  most 
part  been  brought  about,  not  by  an  exercise  of  pressure,  but  by 
granting  special  "concessions"  to  those  who  were  able  to  pay 
cash  or  to  pay  within  10  to  30  days.  Gradually,  as  these  conces- 
sions have  come  to  be  more  and  more  accepted,  the  competition 
among  retailers  has  made  it  more  and  more  necessary  that  they 
should  be  accepted.  Moreover,  the  increasing  tendency  in  this 
direction  has  now  made  it  the  custom  in  many  lines  of  business 
to  purchase  for  cash  or  on  short  time,  and  has  therefore  placed 
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the  sellers  of  merchandise  m  a  position  to  insist  vptm  prompt 
payment 

In  retail  stores,  for  example,  40  years  agp  it  was  not  uncom* 
mon,  nor  was  it  considered  improper,  for  a  retail  merchant  to 
purchase  a  line  of  goods  on  six  months'  time.  Sometimes  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  for  further  extensions.  A  fittle  later  some  of 
the  wholesalers  who  felt  the  need  of  more  available  cash  in  their 
own  bu^ness  began  to  offer  liberal  discounts  for  payment  within 
50  to  60  or  90  days;  and  well-to-do  retail  merchants  gjadly  took 
advantage  of  these  discounts.  Other  merchants,  as  will  be  more 
fully  e:q>lained  later  on,  saw  the  advantage  to  themselves  of 
borrowing  from  their  loqal  banks  at  fairly  low  rates  of  interest 
to  secure  funds  with  which  they  could  take  advantage  of  the 
discounts  offered  them.  After  this  custom  became  firmly 
established,  the  wholesalers  began  to  expect  prompt  payment, 
and,  although  the  terms  were  still  nominally  three  months  to 
six  months  with  a  discount  for  anticipating  payment,  the 
wholesaler  based  his  calculations  on  the  cash  price  and  the  so- 
called  ''discount'^  came  to  be  more  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  imposed  upon  those  who  failed  to  pay  their  bills  within 
10  to  30  days.  So  well  is  this  imderstood  at  the  present  time, 
that  a  merchant  who  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  cash  discount 
offered  to  him  is  soon  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  discount  plan  is  made  possible  in  this  country  only  by 
the  existence  of  great  numbers  of  local  banks.  The  local  mer- 
chant is  in  position  to  borrow  from  these  banks  and  thus  to  take 
upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  financing  his  pur- 
chases of  goods. 

The  effect  on  working  capital  of  this  trend  towards  the  cash 
discount  system  is  self-evident.  When  the  purchases  of  a  firm 
are  made  on  long-term  credits  and  money  is  collected  from  sales 
before  the  corresponding  obligations  fall  due,  working  capital  is 
required  only  to  take  care  of  emergencies.  But  when  the  pur- 
chaser undertakes  to  discount  his  bills  for  goods,  i.e.,  pay  cash, 
he  must  either  possess  so  much  working  capital  that  he  can  make 
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payment  out  of  his  own  resources,  or  at  least  he  must  possess 
enough  to  provide  a  margin  of  safety  which  will  enable  him  to 
borrow  from  banks  without  question  and  on  favorable  terms. 
The  shorter  the  period  of  credit  that  is  customarily  used  by  a 
firm  in  maJdng  purchases^  the  larger  must  be  the  working  capital 
of  the  firm. 

§  156.    The  Trade  Acceptance 

Another  variation  of  method  in  financing  a  purchase  of  goods 
is  by  means  of  the  trade  acceptance.  This  is  a  draft,  usually  at 
30,  60  or  90  days,  drawn  by  the  seller  upon  the  purchaser  at  the 
time  the  goods  are  purchased  and  accepted  by  the  purchaser. 
This  gives  a  two-name  paper  readily  discountable.  Under  this 
system  the  seller  of  the  goods,  either,  through  his  own  resources  or 
through  his  banking  connections,  attends  to  the  financing  of  the 
transaction.  There  is  in  this  country  a  trend  towards  the  use  of 
the  acceptance  when  goods  are  sold. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS— TERMS 
OF  SALE,  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

§  157.    Tenns  of  Sale 

Looking  now  at  dealings  in  raw  materials  and  merchandise 
from  the  seller's  point  of  view,  let  us  consider  the  effect  upon 
working  capital  of  the  customary  or  average  terms  of  sale. 

So  far  as  dealings  between  producers  and  those  who  purchase 
for  manufacture  or  resale  are  concerned,  these  dealings  have  been 
discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is 
enough  here  to  state  the  corollary  of  the  conclusion  therein 
reached,  viz.,  the  longer  the  period  of  credit  which  it  is  necessary 
to  extend  in  effecting  sales,  the  larger  must  be  the  amount  of 
working  capital. 

Take  for  instance  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  export 
trade.  In  this  the  European  custom  is  followed  of  drawing 
a  draft  upon  the  purchaser  at  the  time  the  goods  are  shipped.  In 
the  South  American  trade  this  draft  is  usually  due  for  payment 
90  days  after  the  goods  have  arrived  at  their  destination;  on 
arrival  of  the  goods,  therefore,  it  is  espected  that  the  purchaser 
will  promptly  inspect  them  and,  if  they  are  in  accordance  with 
his  order,  wiU  "accept"  the  draft  which  in  the  meantime  will 
have  been  presented  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  his  local 
banks.  Inasmuch  as  it  requires  at  least  a  month,  or  usually 
more  on  an  average,  to  secure  delivery  of  shipments  from  this 
country  to  South  American  countries,  and  another  month  is 
required  before  funds  paid  at  a  South  American  dty  can  be 
transferred  by  mail  to  a  dty  within  the  United  States,  there  is  an 
interval  of  at  least  five  months  to  be  bridged  over  between  the 
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date  of  shipment  and  the  date  of  receiving  payment — one  month 
for  the  shipment  and  draft  to  reach  destination,  three  months 
imtil  maturity  of  the  draft,  and  one  month  thereafter  mitil  pay- 
ment reaches  the  shipper  in  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  also,  that  five  months  is  almost  the  minimum 
period.  In  case  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  renew  the  draft,  or 
in  case  communication  requires  more  than  one  month,  the  period 
before  final  pas^nent  is  received  may  drag  out  to  six  or  nine 
months  or  even  more. 

Under  such  conditions,  if  a  manufacturer  is  to  build  up  export 
trade  as  an  important  feature  of  his  business,  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  either  provide  a  great  addition  to  his  working  capital  or 
he  must  have  assistance  of  some  kind  in  financing  this  export 
trade.  Usually  he  arranges,  either  by  discoimting  his  drafts  or 
by  securing  loans  on  the  strength  of  his  export  business,  to  make 
it  finance  itself,  in  part  at  least 

§  158.    Instalment  Sales 

A  highly  important  feature  of  modem  American  business 
practice  which  calls  for  special  consideration,  is  the  custom  of 
making  retail  sales  of  high-priced  goods  on  the  instalment  plan. 
Originally,  selling  on  the  instalment  plan  was  confined  largely 
to  high-priced  sets  of  books  and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxury. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  the  customary  plan  of  sale 
in  such  widely  separated  lines  as  pianos,  suburban  real  estate, 
agricultural  machinery,  courses  of  instruction,  and  sewing 
machines.  It  is  being  introduced  more  and  more  also  in  selling 
clothing,  furniture,  jewelry,  motor  cycles,  automobiles,  and 
many  other  articles. 

A  serious  financial  problem  confronts  the  manufacturer  or 
retailer  who  adopts  the  instalment  plan.  Frequently  it  has 
been  adopted  without  the  slightest  realization,  apparently,  that 
it  involves  any  financial  problem.  As  a  result,  hundreds — 
thousands — of  instalment  houses  in  various  lines  of  business  have 
found  the  burden  of  carrying  instalment  sales  too  heavy  and  have 
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been  womid  iq>  in  banknq>tqr  proceeding^.  As  a  icsiik  o(  tins, 
the  wiioie  method,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  applied,  has  come  to 
be  looked  iqmn  by  bankers  with  much  distmst.  Hcie,  a|^in, 
9c«ne  discrimination  shonki  be  used. 

The  ftnanrial  difficolty  arises  out  oi  the  sasfic  bid  that  the 
whole  cost  of  the  product  that  is  being  sold,  phis  the  cost  o( 
selling  and  of  overhead  administration,  is  paid  oat  or  carried  in 
some  way  by  the  instalment  house  before  the  product  is  delivered 
to  the  customer;  whereas  payment  for  the  product  is  received 
only  in  small  periodic  amounts  extending  usually  over  several 
months.  In  disposing  of  real  estate  on  the  instalment  pbm,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  payments  to  be  spread  over  five  to  ten  years 
or  even  longer.  In  selling  {rianos  the  pajrments  frequmtly 
spread  over  as  long  as  three  years;  in  selling  furniture,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  the  like,  the  term  of  payment  is  customarily 
about  one  year. 

A  secondary  financial  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  sales  will  be  made  to  people  who  can- 
not, or  will  not,  live  up  to  their  contracts.  The  manufacturer 
or  retailer  may  then  proceed  to  take  back  his  gpods,  but  they  will 
usually  be  in  a  damaged  condition.  In  any  case  the  ejq)ense  of 
making  and  handling  the  sale  and  of  attempting  to  collect  the 
instalment  payments  wiD  have  been  incurred  and  cannot  be 
recovered.  The  expenses  and  losses  of  collection  together  con- 
stitute an  item  that  must  be  carefully  calculated  and  taken  into 
consideration  in  every  instalment  business. 

The  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  instal- 
ment contract  is  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to 
pay  the  fixed  price  of  the  article  he  acquires  at  the  periods  and  in 
the  amounts  agreed  upon,  in  return  for  which  the  piurchaser 
obtains  full  possession  of  and  title  to  the  goods.  The  seller  under 
this  agreement  has  practically  nothing  excq>t  an  opea  account 
against  the  purchaser. 

Where  the  amount  involved  in  each  sale,  however,  is  large, 
or  where  it  is  desirable  to  reserve  as  full  protection  as  possible  for 
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the  selling  house  in  order  to  satisfy  bankers^  requirements,  two 
variations — both  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  seller — ^may 
be  introduced.  One  of  these  variations  consists  in  retaining 
title  to  the  property  even  though  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser, until  after  the  agreed  price  has  been  paid  in  full.  This 
is  legally  allowable  in  most  of  the  states  and  is  the  arrangement 
when  equipment  is  sold  to  railroad  companies.  It  is  customary 
in  selling  pianos,  furniture,  real  estate,  and  many  other  high- 
priced  articles. 

The  second  variation  is  that  of  requiring  the  purchaser  to 
give  a  series  of  notes  covering  his  instalment  pajonents.  This 
puts  the  transaction  into  a  much  more  definite,  irrevocable  form, 
and  also  where  the  amounts  are  large  enough  to  justify  notes, 
assists  the  seller,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  making  his  financial 
arrangements. 

§  159.    Working  Capital  Requirements  of  Instalment  Sales 

Coming  now  to  the  financial  problem  of  carrying  on  an 
instalment  business,  let  us  take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  product 
which  sells  at  a  retail  price  of  $100.  We  will  say  that  the  cost 
to  the  manufacturer  or  retailer  is  $60,  the  selling  expense  is  $20, 
and  the  overhead  charges,  including  collection  expense  and  loss, 
are  $10,  leaving  a  net  profit  on  each  article  of  $10.  We  will 
assume  that  50  of  the  articles  are  sold  during  the  first  month  of 
operation;  100  the  second  month;  150  the  third  month;  200  the 
fourth  month;  and  thereafter  200  each  month;  and  that  instal- 
ment pajonents  are  made  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  month.  In  order 
to  simplify  the  problem,  we  will  make  the  arbitrary  assumption 
that  the  whole  $90  outgo,  including  collection  expense  and  loss, 
is  incurred  at  the  time  each  sale  is  made.  Under  these  assumed 
conditions,  how  much  working  capital  will  be  required  to 
"swing"  the  stated  volimie  of  business?  During  the  first  month 
the  outgo  would  be  50  times  $90,  or  $4,500,  and  the  cash  receipts 
would  be  50  times  $10,  or  $500,  leaving  a  cash  deficiency  of 
$4,000.    During  the  second  month  the  outgo  would  be  100  times 
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%ffi,.  or  %f^ixc.  -mifjt  tbe  tko^  wodji  be  ^»>  ancdag  siks 
zsi/je  c.':sb)^  ibe  £r^  laoctiL  pias  f ij30o  kir  sdcs  dunzm  the 
ytrjjod  cxctiL  ^?rSga  U^  of  $1^500:  lexriagacislidendcsxy 
of  $7  j^:;^  Fr:v6nf  thtse  asd  sccoce&xg  rairnlarinos  i::u>  uixk- 
far  i<>rr:- tirr  vc«>i  J«  as  foLi»w5: 


Oe19»  Seoopti         farMoEiJi      TkAoBocy 

fVfit  aOCNBli $  4.?»  $       390  $  4^300  $  4,300 

hfif^jc/i  *•  V^oc  U300  r,530  11,530 

T'^'^i  **     !}-?»  i^aoo  10.900  T?,noo 

f<*ari  **     i^ooD  SPO»  13-000  35*300 

f  r*JB  **     iKooo  7V900  iijcx»  gS,,mo 

Sbib  **     x^ooo  9»oao  9.000  SSPoo 

Sti*ot*J5                ^ « . «  iS/xx>  ii^ooo  7«ooo  62/100 

Eits^sik  **     iSwOoo  ^Sjaao  S*ooo  67/xxi 

Xlorfc  **      tfgOOO  15,000  3.000  70,300 

TeoUk  **     iS^ooo  i7<ooo  i/x»  7M»o 

Elrr«;;th        *•     i^«ooo  18.900  500^  70.500 

Tvtlf*Ji         "     iS/no  SQbSOO  z«5H^  69^000 

It  is  dear  from  the  above  taUe  that,  in  case  the  instafanent 
seller  intends  to  carry  the  whole  boiden  <A  finanring  <m  his  own 
shoulders,  he  must  be  prepared  with  a  woildng  capital  amounting 
at  a  maximum  to  $71,000.  Unless  his  business  afterwards 
increases  more  rapidly  than  his  cash  recapts,  he  will  be  able 
later  to  draw  large  profits  in  cash  which  are  the  accumulated 
results  of  sales  that  he  has  made  during  the  preceding  months. 

1 160.    noandng  Instafaneiit  Saks 

The  case  above  given  is  necessarily  crude,  for  within  the 
^>ace  limits  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  subject  in  this  volume 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the  cal- 
culations that  would  be  required  in  any  actual  case.  The 
figures  presented,  however,  serve  to  emphasize  <»ie  principle 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  all  instalment 
financing: 
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During  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing  business  the  cash 
receipts  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  outgo. 
Accordingly  cash  receipts  pile  up  much  more  slowly  than  sales; 
and  the  first  stage  in  building  up  an  instalment  business,  there- 
fore, is  a  stage  of  heavy  investment  and  of  patient  waiting.  No 
matter  what  profits  may  be  figured  on  the  volume  of  business 
that  is  being  done,  it  is  evident  that  the  realization  of  those 
profits  in  cash  will  necessarily  be  deferred  to  a  later  period,  and 
this  preliminary  state  may  last  for  several  years. 

The  question  arising  in  connection  with  every  instalment 
business,  therefore,  is:  What  can  be  done  to  shift  some  of 
the  financial  burden  of  building  up  the  business  from  its  own 
shoulders  to  the  shoulders  of  its  bankers  or  of  other  financial 
agencies? 

Ordinarily  this  may  be  done  in  one  of  three  ways : 

1.  By  securing  a  large  line  of  credit  from  the  bank  simply 

on  the  strength  of  its  general  showing  of  profits  and 
its  accumulating  assets,  consisting  of  instalment  ac- 
counts receivable. 

2.  By  securing,  as  indicated  above,  notes  from  its  purchasers 

which  may  be  discounted. 

3.  By  making  arrangements,  not  with  a  bank,  but  with  a 

financing  company,  which  will  either  purchase  the 
instalment  accounts  or  notes  receivable,  or  will  make 
advances  against  these  accounts  or  notes  when  put  up 
as  collateral. 

This  last  method  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  converting  assets 
into  cash,  which  is  treated  in  the  next  section. 

§  x6x.    Liquidity  of  Assets 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  cash  and  other  quick 
assets;  under  the  latter  classification  are  to  be  included  accounts 
and  notes  receivable  that  mature  within  a  few  days,  and  mer- 
chandise which  is  already  sold  or  is  readily  salable  for  cash.    The 
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only  asset  that  is  acceptable  in  settling  bills  is  cash,  but  other 
assets  that  are  really  ^'quick"  may  be  counted  as  almost  equiva- 
lent to  cash. 

Those  current  assets  which  are  convertible  into  cash  only  after 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time  or  after  considerable  effort,  belong  in 
a  different  category.  It  is  dangerous  to  count  on  them  as  if 
they  were  cash,  for  numerous  contingencies  may  interfere  with 
their  being  converted  into  ready  cash  at  the  time  that  has  been 
anticipated.  Many  a  merchant  has  found  himself  suddenly 
faced  with  bankruptcy  because  he  counted  merchandise  on  his 
shelves  as  if  it  were  already  sold  and  later  found  it  to  be  un- 
salable; or  because  he  looked  upon  accounts  receivable  on  his 
books  as  if  they  were  already  collected  and  later  found  that  some 
of  his  important  customers  were  themselves  embarrassed  or  were 
"slow  pay."  It  is  because  these  contingencies  exist,  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  prudent  management  of  most  business  concerns 
to  maintain  current  assets  at  an  aggregate  figure  considerably 
exceeding  current  liabilities.  In  manufacturing  concerns,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  current  assets  are  usually  regarded  as  normal  if 
they  are  in  the  proportion  of  125%  to  133%  of  the  current  lia- 
bilities. 

The  more  readily  the  current  assets  of  a  corporation  are  con- 
vertible into  cash,  the  less  need  be  the  proportion  of  current 
assets  to  current  liabilities,  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in  other 
terms,  the  less  need  be  the  working  capital  of  the  concern.  It 
is  clear  that  if  working  assets  consist  exclusively  of  cash,  all  the 
requirements  of  safety  would  be  met  if  these  assets  were  equal 
to  the  current  liabilities.  In  other  words,  a  concern  with  per- 
fectly liquid  working  assets,  needs  but  little  working  capital. 
The  nearer  a  company  approaches  to  this  condition,  the  smaller 
is  its  requirement  of  working  capital;  consequently,  it  follows 
that  any  measures  which  can  be  taken  to  increase  the  liquidity 
of  such  assets  as  inventories  and  accounts  receivable  will  make 
possible  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  sum  that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  working  capital. 
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There  is  no  method  of  increasing  the  liquidity  of  stocks  of 
merchandise  except  care  in  manufacturing  or  in  purchasing  only 
stocks  that  are  readily  salable.  No  one  outside  the  business 
itself  can  be  of  much  assistance  in  securing  this  result.  Accounts 
receivable,  however,  constitute  an  asset  that  can  be  transferred, 
and  inasmuch  as  most  of  these  accounts  are  automatically  at 
some  later  date  converted  into  cash,  they  furnish  an  excellent 
collateral  for  preliminary  advances  of  cash — a  use  of  accounts 
receivable  that  is  frowned  upon  by  the  banks. 

In  this  general  connection  the  following  table  showing  the 
amount  of  cash  and  securities  as  compared  with  its  total  working 
capital  carried  by  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  is 
of  interest.^  This  company  is  highly  successful,  has  been  paying 
dividends  for  many  years  and,  since  1919,  at  the  rate  of  12%. 

WorkjBg  Cash  on 

Capital  Hand 

1921 $37,544,509  $1 1,474,429 

1920 39,698,017  10,034,399 

1919 37,114,377  16,843,587  ^ 

1918 32,674,478  7,146,496  ' 

1917 26,559,182  6,017,220 

1916 20,597,809  4,443,959 

1915 18,911,543  3,659,856 

1914 18,830,607  4,251,577 

§  162.    Finance  Corporations 

Within  recent  years  a  large  business  has  been  built  up  by 
financing  corporations  which  make  it  their  business  to  purchase 
at  a  discoimt  instalment  accounts  receivable  and  commercial 
accoimts  receivable,  thus  enabling  concerns  which  own  such 
accoimts  to  convert  them  wholly  or  partially  into  cash  before 
they  have  come  to  maturity. 

In  European  practice,  financing  corporations  of  this  type 
are  unknown  and  unnecessary,  for  most  sales  of  merchandise 
are  represented  by  accepted  drafts  (more  conunonly  known  as 
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''trade  acceptances")  which  the  selling  firm  may  discount  at  its 
own  bank  or  may  sell  in  the  open  market.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  while  the  trade  acceptance  is  gradually  working  its 
way  into  favor,  the  custom  still  prevails  among  its  banks  of 
granting  "lines  of  credit"  These  lines  of  credit  are  based  in 
large  part  on  the  showing  of  a  satisfactory  proportion  of  working 
assets  to  current  liabilities,  and  the  banks  do  not  favor  any 
method  of  anticipating  the  normal  conversion  of  current  assets 
into  cash  or  of  pledging  any  of  the  current  assets.  It  has,  in 
fact,  grown  to  be  an  accepted  principle,  which  many  bankers 
perhaps  fail  to  apply  with  sufficient  discretion,  that  all  current 
assets  must  be  kept  free  and  unencumbered. 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  the 
financing  corporations  have  rapidly  increased  the  volume  and 
raised  the  character  of  their  dealings.  Moreover,  certain  banks 
and  trust  companies  have  gradually  come  to  carry  on  a  limited 
amount  of  business  of  the  same  type. 

There  are  two  distinct  fields  of  operation  for  these  financing 
corporations,  and  they  are  readily  divisible  into  two  correspond- 
ing groups:  the  first  group  confines  itself  almost  entirely  to 
making  advances  against  instalment  accounts  receivable,  and 
the  second  group  into  making  advances  against  conamerdal 
accounts  receivable.  The  instalment  accounts  handled  are 
mainly  those  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  automobiles,  pianos,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. On  such  accounts,  if  the  general  conditions  are  good, 
these  corporations  will  advance  from  60%  to  65%. 

On  commercial  accounts  these  companies  usually  loan  up  to 
about  75%  or  80%  of  the  face  value  of  the  paper  which  they 
accept  as  collateral.  Sometimes  a  fixed  line  of  credit  is  granted 
to  a  client,  against  which  a  corresponding  amount  of  collateral  is 
constantly  maintained  (paid  or  bad  accoimts  being  continually 
replaced  by  fresh  ones),  and  sometimes  a  separate  loan  is  made 
against  each  given  block  of  collateral,  each  loan  being  regarded 
as  a  new  and  distinct  transaction. 
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§  163.    Seasonal  Requirements 

Many  concerns  work  under  the  handicap  of  extreme  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  or  the  character  of  their  business  according 
to  the  season.  This  is  true,  for  example,  in  the  automobile 
business,  where  the  great  bulk  of  sales  are  made  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  each  year.  Manufacturers  of  rubber  goods, 
especially  rubber  shoes,  find  their  sales  concentrated  at  certain 
seasons;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements,  of  sporting  goods,  and  of  many  other  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  of  textiles,  of  beet  sugar,  and 
of  other  products  made  from  raw  materials  gathered  from  the 
soil,  are  under  the  necessity  of  buying  heavily  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  minimum  prices. 

In  all  such  lines  of  industry  where  seasonal  fluctuations  in 
purchases  or  sales  are  experienced,  either  large  stocks  of  finished 
products  must  be  accumulated  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  busy  season,  or  large 
stocks  of  raw  materials  must  be  purchased  at  a  given  season,  and 
gradually  used  up  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  either 
case  it  is  clear  that  much  larger  sums  of  money  must  be  tied  up 
in  working  assets  during  certain  p)eriods  than  during  other 
periods  of  the  year.  This  is  a  situation  that  involves  unusual 
difficulties  and  greatly  affects  the  amount  of  working  capital 
that  is  required. 

§  164.    Provision  for  Meeting  Seasonal  Requirements 

The  usual  method  of  meeting  these  seasonal  demands  on 
working  capital  is  to  secure  a  gradually  increasing  amount  of 
bank  loans  as  finished  products  are  accumulated,  which  are 
rapidly  paid  off  during  the  sales  season;  or  if  the  other  situation 
prevails,  a  large  loan  is  effected  during  the  buying  season  which  is 
gradually  paid  off  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dependence 
upon  bank  loans  exclusively,  however,is  unsafe,  as  many  companies 
have  discovered.  Sometimes  such  loans  cannot  be  secured  when 
needed;  at  other  times  anticipated  renewals  have  been  refused. 
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Textile  manufacturing  companies  and  other  lines  of  business 
where  similar  heavy  purchases  must  be  made  at  certain  seasons, 
have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  failure  because  of  their  inability, 
owing  to  some  unforeseen  contingency,  to  meet  the  obligations 
held  by  their  banks.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  so-called  "Sugar 
Trust"  desired  to  obtain  control  of  an  important  beet  sugar 
refinery,  it  is  alleged  to  have  obtained  this  control  by  secretly 
buying  up  all  the  short-time  notes  given  by  the  refinery  during 
its  purchasing  season  and  then  demanding  prompt  payment  of 
these  notes  instead  of  granting  the  customary  partial  renewals. 
As  a  result  the  prosperous  refinery  suddenly  found  itself  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  bankruptcy  and  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. 

Although  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  economical  for  companies 
engaged  in  seasonal  industries  to  keep  themselves  supplied  with 
the  amoimt  of  working  capital  required  at  the  maximum  period 
of  each  year,  it  is  highly  desirable  and  prudent  that  they  should 
carry  a  much  larger  working  capital  than  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  off  seasons.  This  is  a  part  of  their  normal  expense  of  doing 
business.  Such  companies  sometimes  find  it  advantageous  to 
invest  their  surplus  cash  reserves  during  the  oflf  seasons  in  se- 
curities which  can  either  be  readily  converted  into  cash,  or  may 
be  used  as  collateral  for  loans. 

§  165.    Month-by-Month  Calculatioiis 

It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  draw  up  any  invariable  formula  for 
calculating  the  amount  of  working  capital  required  in  any  given 
concern.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  general  statement 
that  working  capital  requirements  vary  roughly  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  and  quantity  of  raw  materials  required,  the  cost  of 
labor,  the  overhead,  the  volimie  of  business,  the  length  of  period 
of  manufacture,  the  average  length  of  credit  extended  to  cusr 
tomers,  and  the  extent  of  seasonal  variations  in  volume  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  they  vary  roughly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
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rapidity  of  turnover,  length  of  credit  obtained  in  purchases  of 
goods,  and  the  facilities  available  for  converting  current  assets 
into  cash.    These  are  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Inasmuch  as  the  customary  unit  of  time  used  in  reckoning 
most  commercial  operations  is  the  month,  it  is  worth  while,  in 
all  close  thinking  and  figuring  as  to  working  capital  require- 
ments, to  make  estimates  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  An  esti- 
mate of  this  nature  relating  to  a  hypothetical  case  of  a  house 
doing  an  instalment  business  has  already  been  given  and  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  that  should  be  followed  in 
making  up  such  estimates.  If  all  the  factors  that  have  just  been 
named  are  known,  and  assuming  in  addition  that  the  various 
costs  of  manufacture  or  of  purchase,  selling,  overhead  adminis- 
tration, and  the  like  are  known,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
approximating  the  cash  outgo  and  cash  receipts  of  each  month. 
This  will  show  the  working  capital  requirements  month  by 
month.  By  adding  a  liberal  margin  to  cover  faulty  estimates 
and  contingencies,  the  approximate  amount  of  working  capital 
required,  even  for  a  new  corporation,  can  be  estimated.  In  the 
case  of  an  established  corporation,  which  has  behind  it  years  of 
experience  and  of  records,  the  information  that  is  desired  can  be 
worked  out  with  much  accuracy. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  FINANCIAL  PLAN 

§  i66.    Adaptation  of  Securities  to  Market 

In  previous  chapters  the  principal  forms  of  security  issues — 
common  and  ordinary  shares,  preferred  shares,  income  bonds, 
debentures,  collateral  trust  bonds,  mortgage  bonds,  and  the 
like — have  been  described.  The  point  has  been  emphasized 
that,  while  there  are  favored  and  popular  forms  of  security 
issues,  there  are  no  invariable  forms.  Some  kind  of  a  security 
issue  can  be  found  that  will  suit  both  the  taste  and  the  pocket- 
book  of  anyone  who  has  capital  at  his  disposal.  The  financial 
manager  of  a  business  enterprise  will  naturally  make  such 
adaptations  of  the  securities  he  has  to  offer  as  will  best  fit  them 
for  the  market  he  is  trying  to  reach.  If  his  prospective  pur- 
chasers are  people  of  small  income,  he  may  find  it  best  to  issue 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  or  $10,  instead  of  the  conventional 
$100.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  getting  out  a  note  issue  ex- 
clusively for  sale  to  some  of  the  big  institutions,  he  will  perhaps 
give  his  notes  a  par  value  of  $10,000  or  even  $100,000.  He  will 
also  pay  reasonable  attention  to  passing  fashions  or  popular 
interests.  In  one  year  convertible  bonds  are  much  talked  about 
and  easily  sold.  In  another  year  the  popular  interest  is  centered 
largely  on  industrial  preferred  shares.  In  another  year  there  is, 
it  may  be,  an  unreasoning  aversion  to  collateral  trust  bonds. 
Any  successful  seller  of  securities  will  carefully  study  these 
fashions  and  whims  on  the  part  of  the  investing  public. 

In  choosing  forms  of  securities,  unfamiliar  financial  devices 
are  usually  to  be  avoided  unless  perhaps  they  are  brought  for- 
ward by  some  individual  or  corporation  with  great  prestige. 
The  financial  conditions  at  the  time  the  security  is  brought  out 
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must  also  be  carefully  considered.  Thus  during  the  period 
of  the  Great  War  short-term  securities  were  issued  in  great 
quantities,  partly,  because  there  was  a  public  preference  for  such 
notes  and  partly  also  because  it  was  hoped  that  interest  rates 
would  fall  and  thus  make  the  conditions  more  favorable  for 
long-term  issues.  The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  this  course  need 
not  be  considered  here.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  large 
corporations  have  been  consciously  endeavoring  to  adjust  their 
security  issues  to  current  conditions  in  the  security  market. 

§  167.    Results  of  an  Ill-judged  Issue 

A  striking  example  of  very  poor  judgment  in  trying  to  make 
this  adjustment  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  ill-fated  Cordage 
combination.  In  December  of  1892  the  common  stock  of  the 
combination  was  selling  at  $142  a  share  and  the  standing  and 
reputation  of  the  company  was  high.  In  January  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  100%  was  declared,  increasing  the  common  stock  from 
$10,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  In  April,  1893,  the  company  had 
an  inventory  consisting  of  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000 
of  binder  twine,  against  which  it  had  borrowed  upward  of  $5,000,- 
000  from  New  York  and  Boston  banks  in  the  form  of  demand 
loans  and  short-term  paper. 

While  it  was  in  this  difficult  condition  the  crisis  of  1893 
became  more  and  more  threatening  and  some  of  the  bankers 
notified  the  company  that  the  loans  must  be  taken  up  at  least 
in  part  on  maturity.  On  Friday,  April  28,  1893,  the  shares  of 
.the  National  Cordage  Company  were  selling  at  excellent  prices, 
the  preferred  at  103^  and  the  common  at  61,  and  the  credit 
of  the  company  was  high.  The  following  morning  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  it  was  decided  to  take  care  of  the  demands 
of  the  banks  by  an  immediate  offer  to  the  common  shareholders 
of  $2,500,000  of  new  preferred  shares  at  par.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  giving  the  conmion  shareholders  a  privileged  subscription 
of  some  slight  value.  Under  ordinary  conditions  there  would 
have  been  little  doubt  as  to  its  success.    But  the  conditions  were 
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not  ordinary.  The  action  of  the  board  was  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  general  feeling  of  suspicion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
soundness  of  all  corporations;  a  bear  party  attacked  the  Na- 
tional Cordage  Company's  shares  and  within  the  day  the  market 
price  of  the  preferred  stock  fell  to  less  than  par  and  that  of  the 
common  to  less  than  50;  two  days  later  the  preferred  had  gone 
down  to  83  and  the  common  to  36. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
to  make  a  success  of  the  preferred  stock  issue.  The  next  day  the 
common  stock  fell  to  $18.75,  the  banks  became  alarmed  and 
demanded  immediate  and  full  repayment,  and  the  company  sud- 
denly collapsed.  It  was  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  spec- 
tacular insolvencies  to  be  found  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
country.  Undoubtedly  the  National  Cordage  Company  was 
in  unsound  financial  condition  at  this  time,  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  collapse  was  the  imprudence  of  the  directorate  in 
failing  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  general  market  condi- 
tions.i 

Every  possible  measure  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  conven- 
ience of  prospective  purchasers  in  putting  out  security  issues; 
for  instance,  large  corporations  which  enjoy  an  international 
market  frequently  make  interest  payable  at  the  principal  cities 
of  the  various  countries  in  which  the  bonds  are  likely  to  be  sold. 
There  are  a  number  of  bonds  issued  in  this  country  the  interest 
on  which  may  be  collected  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  or  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  and  also  the  principal  of  most  of 
the  recent  external  loans  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are 
payable  in  this  coimtry  and  in  its  currency. 

§  168.    Adaptation  of  Securities  to  Corporate  Conditions 

Up  to  the  present  point  we  have  considered  only  the  relations 
between  security  issues  and  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  of  these  issues.  It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  there 
must  be  a  correspondence  also  between  the  security  issues  and 

a   Dewing  on  Corp.  Prom,  and  Reorg.,  p.  ix3  et  seq. 
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the  financial  condition  of  the  corporation.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  security  of  a  given  type  is  thought  to  be  easily  salable  is  not 
always  the  final  reason  for  issuing  just  that  security.  The  cor- 
poration's interests  may  best  be  served  by  some  other  type  of 
security,  and  it  may  be  necessary — ^in  fact,  generally  is  necessary 
— to  make  a  compromise. 

From  the  corporation's  standpoint,  the  outstanding  securities 
should  be  in  correct  relation  both  to  the  assets  of  the  corporation 
and  to  its  earnings.  If  this  correct  relation — or  an  approxima- 
tion to  it — is  not  secured,  then  one  of  two  undesirable  results 
must  follow:  either  the  capital  required  is  secured  upon  terms 
that  are  more  or  less  onerous  and  wasteful,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  corporation  is  burdened  with  claims  which  it  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  and  which  therefore  endanger  its  continued  exist- 
ence. The  first-named  fault  is  probably  both  less  frequent  and 
less  to  be  condenmed  than  the  second  fault. 

§  169.    Adjustment  between  Common  Stock  and  Prior  Obligations 

There  are  some  corporations,  which  have  actually  caused 
unnecessary  sacrifices  to  their  stockholders  by  reason  of  a  blind 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  putting  out  only  common,  stock.  If 
a  public  utility  company,  for  example,  were  to  attempt  to  finance 
itself  solely  by  the  sale  of  common  stock,  the  chances  are  that 
there  would  be  very  little  money  for  anyone  interested.  The 
profits  on  such  enterprises  are  comparatively  limited,  and  the 
financing  must  be  watched  with  the  closest  attention  in  order  to 
preserve  reasonably  good  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
shares.  This  can  be  made  clearer  by  a  hypothetical  case  than 
by  any  example  which  is  at  hand,  for  practically  all  public  utility 
companies  do  raise  the  greater  portion  of  their  capital  through 
issuing  obligations  rather  than  through  issuing  shares.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  public  utility  corporation  requires  $10,000,000 
capital,  and  that  its  net  earnings  amount  to  $700,000,  or  7% 
on  the  invested  capital.  Clearly  this  would  not  in  itself  be  an 
attractive  return  to  prospective  purchasers  of  the.  common  stock. 
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Let  US  further  assume,  however,  that  $6,000,000  of  the  required 
capital  is  secured  by  bond  issues  at  an  average  cost  to  the  cor- 
poration of  6%;  that  $2,000,000  is  obtained  through  preferred 
stock  or  junior  bond  issues  at  an  average  cost  to  the  corporation 
of  8%;  and  that  $2,000,000  is  obtained  by  the  sale  of  common 
stock.  In  that  case  the  annual  profits  would  be  distributed  as 
follows: 

Bonds,  16,000,000  at  6% $360,000 

Preferred  stock,  $2,000,000  at  8% 160,000 

Common  stock,  $2,000,000  mth  earnings  of  9% 180,000 

Total  earnings $700,000 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  customary  to  provide  all  the  cost  of 
the  tangible  property  of  public  service  enterprises  by  issuing 
bonds  up  to  about  75%  of  the  cost,  and  preferred  stock  or  junior 
bonds  up  to  about  25%.  The  common  stock  in  this  case  repre- 
sents intangible  assets  or  earning  power  and  is  retained  by  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  as  their  profits.  If  this  rule  were 
followed  in  the  case  just  dted,  the  results  would  be  as  follows: 

$7,500,000  bonds  at  6% $450,000 

$2,500,000  junior  bonds  at  8% 200,000 

Available  as  earnings  on  common  stock 50,000 

Total $700,000 

§  170.    Relation  between  Income  and  Security  Issues 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  illustrations  at  this  point  of  cor- 
porations which  have  transgressed  the  limits  of  prudence  in  sell- 
ing their  obligations  to  the  public,  for  such  cases  are  dealt  with 
in  the  later  chapters,  where  financial  embarrassments,  insol- 
vencies, and  reorganizations  are  discussed.  It  is  obvious,  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  a  corporation,  like  an  individual,  may  abuse  its 
credit.  The  rule  of  safety  in  the  issuance  of  funded  obligations 
requires  that  the  corporate  income  shall  at  its  minimum  not  only 
cover  the  fixed  charges,  including  both  interest  payments  and 
sinking  fund  payments  if  any,  but  leave  a  safe  margin  beyond 
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this.  The  rule  of  prudence,  when  securities  such  as  income  bonds 
are  issued  which  carry  a  contingent  liability,  is  that  the  cor- 
porate income  over  and  above  all  fixed  charges  must  be  ample 
under  all  conditions  that  can  reasonably  be  anticipated,  to  cover 
these  contingent  charges.  The  rule  of  good  faith  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  and  sale  of  common  stock  requires  that  the 
anticipated  income,  based  upon  the  probabilities,  should  be 
ample  to  provide  in  addition  to  all  fixed  and  contingent  charges 
a  reasonable  and  increasing  return  on  the  common  shares.  We 
may  state  this  relation  as  follows: 

1.  Assured  net  income  should  be  more  than  enough  to  meet 

all  fixed  charges  on  funded  obligations,  including  inter- 
est and  sinking  fimd  payments. 

2.  Additional  income  anticipated  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 

should  be  more  than  enough  to  cover  any  contingent 
charges. 

3.  Additional  probable  income  should  be  more  than  enough 

to  provide  a  satisfactory  yield  on  common  shares. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  unforeseen  occurrences  frequently 
wreck  even  the  soimdest  and  most  careful  estimates,  and  that 
the  organizers  and  financial  managers  of  corporations  are  not 
always  entitled  to  censure  because  their  plans  miscarry.  They 
are  clearly  entitled  to  censure,  however,  if  they  do  not  make 
their  estimate  of  future  income  with  reasonable  foresight  and 
conservatism,  and  if,  after  having  procured  sound  estimates,  they 
fail  to  observe  the  relations  above  referred  to  between  earnings 
and  security  issues. 

§  171.    Relation  between  Assets  and  Security  Issues 

The  assets  of  every  enterprise  fall  into  three  natural  divisions: 

1.  Fixed  tangible  assets,  which  represent  a  permanent  in- 

vestment essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

2.  Current  assets,  which  consist  of  cash  and  of  such  property 

as  can  readily  be  converted  into  cash. 
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3.  Intangible  assets,  which,  as  previously  defined,  are  the 
capitalization  of  the  earning  power  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  other  assets. 

There  is  a  relation  between  these  classes  of  assets  and  the 
security  issues  of  a  corporation,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

The  actual  value  of  fixed  assets  (not  merely  the  book 
value)  should  exceed  by  at  least  25%  to  50%  the  bonded 
obligations  outstanding. 

The  actual  value  of  the  fixed  assets,  plus  the  value  of  net 
current  assets  (after  deduction  of  current  liabilities) 
should  at  least  equal,  and  generally  considerably  exceed, 
the  outstanding  preferred  shares,  income  bonds,  or  other 
contingent  obligations. 

The  actual  value  of  tangible  assets,  plus  that  of  intangible 
assets,  should  equal  or  preferably  exceed,  the  combined 
value  of  fixed  obligations,  contingent  obligations  or 
shares,  and  common  shares  outstanding. 

§  172.    Common  Stock  to  Represent  Intangible  Assets 

Quite  a  large  number  of  industrial  corporations  have  followed 
the  principle  of  issuing  bonds  and  preferred  shares  up  to  the  full 
net  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  then  issuing  common  stock 
up  to  the  value  of  their  intangible  assets.  Cluett,  Peabody  and 
Company,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  collars  and  shirts, 
carry  an  account  called  "Good-will,  Patent  Rights,  Trade- 
Names,  etc.,"  of  $18,000,000,  against  which  the  corporation  had 
outstanding  up  to  1920,  $18,000,000  of  common  stock.  In  1920 
this  common  stock  was  increased  to  $18,275,000.  The  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company  has  good-will  $50,000,000,  and  common 
stock  now  $65,000,000,  but  up  to  1920,  exactly  $50,000,000. 
The  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  later  consolidated  with  the 
United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Company,  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation  presented  a  balance  sheet  showing  net  quick 
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assets  of  approximately  $5,000,000,  and  "Tools,  Machinery,  and 
Good-Will"  of  $10,000,000;  against  this,  $5,000,000  of  preferred 
and  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  were  issued. 

In  most  cases  the  correlation  between  the  different  forms  of 
securities  and  the  three  classes  of  assets  is  not  so  direct  and 
readily  visible.  But  there  is,  or  should  be,  some  measure  of 
relation.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  have,  though, 
been  somewhat  interfered  with  in  late  years  by  the  provision 
of  the  Federal  Excess  Profits  Tax  Law,  limiting  the  valuation  of 
intangibles  to  "25  per  centum  of  the  par  value  of  the  total  stock 
or  shares  of  the  corporation  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year."* 

§  173.    Special  Forms  of  Securities 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  there  are  many  forms  of 
securities  issued.  The  more  important  types  have  been  de- 
scribed in  previous  chapters,  but  a  few  examples  may  be  dted 
here  of  instances  in  which  unusual  changes  were  made  in  order 
to  adapt  the  security  to  peculiarities  in  the  assets  or  in  the  mar- 
ket conditions.  English  practice  nms  very  strongly  toward  the 
the  issuance  of  perpetual  or  irredeemable  debentures,  the  idea 
being  that  all  the  debtor  cares  for  is  to  have  his  interest  paid 
regularly,  thus  giving  him  a  security  which  is  readily  marketable. 
Even  the  large  brewing  companies  in  England,  which  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  have  a  business  that  is  beyond  all  human  vicissi- 
tudes, have  nevertheless  issued  and  sold  a  large  number  of  these 
perpetual  debentures.  In  this  country  perpetual  bonds  are 
almost  unknown,  though  there  are  a  few  issues,  such  as  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad's  Consolidated  "Annuity''  bonds,  which 
have  no  redemption  date. 

In  the  United  States  participating  bonds  are  occasionally 
brought  out  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  aft  issue  unusually 
attractive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  6%  Debenture  Gold  bonds  of  the 
Beneficial  Loan  Society  of  New  York,  where  each  purchaser 
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recdves  a  profit-sharing  certificate  which  entitles  faun  to  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  sodety  on  a  prescribed  ba^is  as  long  as  his 
bond  is  outstanding.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  7%  Par* 
tidpating  First  McHtgage  Guaranteed  10- Year  Gold  bonds  of  the 
Eastern  Linoestone  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  where  each  year 
20%  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  company,  after  deducting  sinking 
fund  requirements,  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  holders  of  these 
bonds. 

Other  devices  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  make  securities 
attractive  are  not  uncommon,  as  where  a  land  company  makes 
its  bonds  or  stock  redeemable  in  land  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
Recently  a  Florida  company,  organized  to  prospect  for  oil  on  its 
13,000  acres  of  land,  offered  "certificates"  for  sale  which  in  case 
the  company  did  not  strike  oil  might  be  exchanged  for  "dtrus- 
growing"  land.  An  even  more  peculiar  security  was  brought 
out  by  a  large  distilling  company — ^before  the  dsiys  of  national 
prohibition — consisting  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  which  was  to 
be'redeemed  by  the  corporation  and  was  secured  by  a  first  lien 
on  all  the  whiskey  stored  in  bond.  The  holder  of  a  share  of 
preferred  stock  could,  however,  if  he  chose,  take  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  in  payment  of  his  claim.  Even  this  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, it  is  understood,  did  not  bring  about  the  success  of  the 
issue. 

§  174.    Haphazard  Financing 

There  is  very  little  real  planning  in  the  financial  devdopment 
of  most  corporations.  The  easy  and  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to 
meet  each  financial  difficulty  or  problem  as  it  comes  along,  in  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  further  problems.  Frequently  the 
result  is  to  create  a  maze  of  conflicting  daims,  and  to  impose 
obligations  upon  the  corporation  which  seriously  interfere  with 
the  normal  growth  of  its  credit  and  lead  to  loss  or  even  to  in- 
solvency. 

Many  of  the  financial  troubles  which  come  to  concerns  that 
are  fundamentally  sound  and  prosperous  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
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They  could  be  avoided  by  a  moderate  amount  of  foresight  and 
careful  planning.  A  typical  instance  is  that  of  a  knitting  mill  in 
an  eastern  state  which  is  capitalized  at  $900,000,  $600,000  com> 
mon  and  $300,000  7%  ciunulative  preferred  stock.  The  quick 
assets  are  $450,000  in  excess  of  its  quick  liabilities,  and  the  com- 
pany has  a  surplus  of  $500,000.  This  corporation,  like  most 
textile  concerns,  borrows  heavily  from  the  banks.  It  seldom 
has  loans  of  less  than  $600,000  outstanding,  and  frequently  they 
rise  to  $900,000;  the  loans  are  obtained  at  an  average  rate  of 
6%.  The  question  that  has  been  raised  and  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, is  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  out  an  addi- 
tional $300,000  of  8%  preferred  stock  at  par,  thus  cutting  down 
the  bank  borrowing. 

§  175.    A  Financial  Plan 

To  this  question  there  is  apparently  but  one  sound  answer. 
When  bank  loans  of  this  concern  reach  their  maximimi  of  $900,- 
000,  these  loans  are  equivalent  to  the  whole  capital  stock,  and 
the  margin  of  quick  assets  is  too  small  for  safety.  A  failure  to 
dispose  of  the  products  of  the  mill  on  the  usual  terms  and  at  the 
usual  time  might  suddenly  bring  on  bankruptcy  as  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Cordage  Company  already  cited.  Because  of 
its  extensive  and  growing  business,  the  corporation  is  evidently 
driving  towards  a  possible  financial  position  of  serious  danger. 
Probably  the  preferred  stock  is  the  best  form  of  security  that 
could  be  issued,  and  granting  that  this  can  be  sold,  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  issue  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  proceeds 
would  reduce  the  bank  borrowings  to  a  reasonably  safe  amount. 
The  preferred  dividends  would,  it  is  true,  also  reduce  the  earn- 
ings on  the  common  stock  by  approximately  $6,000  per  year, 
but  this  is  a  small  item  compared  with  the  gain  in  safety. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  problem  is  not  solved  by  placing  a 
mortgage  upon  the  mill  and  thus  borrowing  on  better  terms  than 
through  the  issue  of  preferred  shares.  The  answer  is  that,  in  the 
textile  industry  it  is  a  well-recognized  principle  that  mill  prop- 
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erty  should  not  be  mortgaged.  Cotton  mills  borrow  from  the 
banks  so  heavily  that  any  permanent  loan  outranking  the 
banker's  lien  would  be  a  distinct  handicap. 

§  176.    Incorporating  a  Partnership ' 

Many  puzzling  problems  arise  in  connection  with  the  custom 
which  has  become  common  in  recent  years,  of  giving  up  the 
partnership  form  of  organization  in  established  business  enter- 
prises and  substituting  for  it  the  corporate  form  of  organization. 
During  the  life  of  the  partnership  numerous  personal  agreements 
have  usually  been  entered  into  which  at  first  sight  seem  difficult 
either  to  continue  or  replace  under  the  corporate  form.  More- 
over, one  essential  feature  of  the  partnership  form  is  that  every 
partner,  irrespective  of  his  financial  interest,  shall  have  an  equal 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise.  If  there  is  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  financial  interests  of  the  partners,  it  is 
difficult  to  continue  this  arrangement  under  the  corporate  form. 
The  following  is  a  concrete  example  which  will  make  clear  some 
of  these  difficulties: 

Three  partners.  A,  B,  and  C,  conduct  a  jobbing  business 
established  60  years  ago  by  A's  father.  A,  having  inherited  his 
father's  estate,  is  the  principal  owner  and  the  head  of  the  concern; 
B,  who  began  30  years  ago  as  a  cleik,  is  in  charge  of  the  produc- 
tion and  a  large  share  of  the  seUing;  C,  who  entered  as  a  bodk- 
keeper  20  years  ago,  is  in  charge  of  the  financing,  office  manage- 
ment, and  credits.  The  capital  of  the  firm  is  $325,000,  of  which 
A  owns  $275,000,  B  $35,000,  and  C  $15,000;  interest  at  6%  is 
paid  each  partner  on  the  amount  of  his  investment;  each  partner 
draws  a  salary  of  $7,200  per  anntim^  and  the  profits  are  divided 
as  follows:  A  50^;  B  40%,  and  C  10%.  The  annual  sales 
are  about  $750,000,  and  the  net  profits  $25,000.  An  important 
reason  for  turning  the  partnership  into  a  corporation  is  to  provide 
a  safe  and  simple  method  of  allowing  dq[)artment  heads  and  some 
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of  the  salesmen  to  gain  an  interest  in  the  business.  This  could 
be  done  under  the  corporate  form  by  permitting  these  subordin- 
ates to  buy  stock. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  In  considering  this  case,  that  its  diffi- 
culty arises  out  of  the  fact  that  profits  are  divided  without  any 
fixed  relation  either  to  investment  of  capital  or  to  the  value  of 
services.  Six  per  cent  is  hardly  a  sufficient  rate  of  return  on  the 
capital  employed  in  a  business  of  this  character,  so  that  it  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  give  some  special  allowance  to  A  in  the  division 
of  profits,  that  will  constitute  an  increased  return  on  his  capital. 
However,  this  cannot  be  the  controlling  interest  since  B,  with  a 
comparatively  small  investment,  receives  40%  of  the  profits. 
The  problem  is  then  to  preserve  these  various  rights  and  claims 
under  the  corporate  form. 

§  177.    Adjusting  the  Partnership  Interests 

It  would  be  possible  to  issue  6%  bonds  of  the  proposed  cor- 
poration to  A,  B,  and  C  to  represent  their  respective  investments, 
but  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  jobbing  business,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  issue  preferred  stock  rather  than  bonds.  We  will  start,  then, 
by  providing  for  the  issuance  of  $325,000  of  6%  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock;  $275,000  to  A,  $35,000  to  B,  and  $15,000  to  C. 
The  best  method  of  determining  the  total  amount  of  common 
stock  to  issue  is  to  capitalize  the  remaining  $25,000  of  profit  at 
some  reasonable  percentage,  say  8%,  making  the  common  issue 
$312,500.  If  we  assume  that  the  distribution  of  profits  to  the 
three  partners  is  meant  to  represent  their  permanent  contribu- 
tions to  the  upbuilding  of  the  business,  this  $312,500  of  common 
stock  should  be  divided  among  them,  50%  to  A,  40%  to  B,  and 
10%  to  C.  Possibly,  though,  this  division  of  profits  in  the 
partnership  is  based  on  a  difference  in  the  abilities  of  the  three 
men  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  business;  if  that  were  the 
case,  these  discrepancies  should  be  adjusted  by  corresponding 
changes  in  the  salaries  of  the  three  men,  which  in  turn  would 
involve  a  different  distribution  of  the  common  stock. 
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§  178*    Ptnandal  Plan  for  a  Railroad 

Another  problem  of  especial  interest  in  illustrating  some  of 
the  principles  discussed,  arose  some  years  ago  in  connection  with 
the  financing  of  a  short  railroad  in  one  of  the  southern  states. 
The  whole  project  involved  an  investment,  including  terminals, 
of  about  $4,183,000.  The  probable  gross  earnings  after  two 
years  from  date  of  opening  the  road  to  operations,  were  calcu- 
ated  at  $2,018,000;  operating  expenses  were  estimated  at 
approximately  65%,  say  $1,300,000,  and  taxes  and  insurance  at 
$80,000,  making  the  total  expense,  $1,380,000,  and  leaving  a 
net  revenue  of  $638,000  from  which  to  meet  fixed  charges  and 
provide  a  surplus.  It  is  estimated,  also,  that  there  would  be  a 
deficit  close  to  $100,000  during  the  first  2  years  of  operation. 
Equipment  was  expected  to  cost  $1,650,000.  The  total  capital 
required  was  as  follows: 

Cost  of  construction $4,183,000 

Cost  of  equipment 1,650,000 

Loss  in  first  two  years  of  operation 100,000 

Working  capital 500,000 

Total $6,433iOOO 

A  certain  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
construction  would  necessarily  be  tied  up  without  any  income  to 
pay  the  interest  on  it,  until  the  road  is  put  in  operation.  To 
take  care  of  this  expense  it  would  be  well  to  form  a  construction 
company  to  build  the  road  and  furnish  all  other  necessary  prop- 
erty and  cash.  The  construction  company  should  be  prepared 
to  hand  over  to  the  railroad  company  $600,000  in  cash,  that  sum 
being  required  to  provide  working  capital  and  to  cover  the  loss 
on  the  first  two  years  of  operation.  The  construction  company 
should  also  pay  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  up  to  the  time 
the  prdperty  is  handed  over  to  the  railroad  company.  In 
exchange  for  the  railroad  and  the  cash,  the  railroad  company 
would  then  turn  over  all  its  securities  to  the  construction  com- 
pany, from  the  sale  of  which  the  construction  company  would 
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derive  its  profit.    The  promoters  of  the  raOroad  would  nat- 
urally be  the  organizers  of  the  construction  company. 

§  179.    Capitalization  of  Sailroad  Company 

On  the  basis  of  normal  earnings  of  $638,000,  the  corporation 

might  be  capitalized  as  follows: 

Cash  Fixed  and 

Nominal       Receipts  to    Contingent 
Value  Corporation       Charges 

$}4%  first  mortgage  bonds  on  all  pro- 
perty, exclusive  of  equipment,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  90  with  a  bonus  of  two 
shares  of  common  stock  to  each  $1,000 

bond $4,000,000       $3,600,000         $220,000 

6%  lo-year  serial  equipment  notes 1,500,000         1,500,000  90,000 

Annual  pa3rment  during  first  10  years  of 

operation  to  retire  above  notes 150,000 

8%  cumulative  stock  to  be  disposed  of  at 
90,  with  a  bonus  of  one  share  of  com- 
mon to  each  five  shares  of  preferred. . .      1,500,000         1,350,000  120,000 

$7,000,000       $6,450,000        $580,000 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $58,000  a  year  available  for  contin- 
gencies out  of  the  income  of  the  first  ten  years. 

The  common  stock  required  for  bonuses  to  purchasers  of  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  of  the  preferred  stock,  is  $1,100,000. 
The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  will  want  some  pay  for  their 
services,  and  will  probably  want  to  retain  control  of  the  company. 
They  should  therefore  issue  approximately  $4,000,000  of  com- 
mon stock  to  the  construction  company.  Under  the  above  esti- 
mates $2,900,000  of  stock  would  be  left  for  themselves. 

For  the  first  ten  years — unless  the  earnings  should  largely 
increase — the  common  stock  could  not  expect  to  receive  any 
dividends.  It  will  be  noticed  that  $150,000  worth  of  serial 
notes  is  to  be  retired  each  year,  and  that  the  interest  on  that 
amount  each  year  should  be  added  to  the  balance  available  for 
contingencies.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  not  only  will  there  be 
no  interest  to  pay  on  the  notes  but  the  annual  payments  on  the 
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prindpal  will  cease.  Thereafter  $298,000,  less  any  reserve  or 
payments  for  contingencies,  may  be  disbursed  as  dividends  on 
the  common  stock.  If  all  this  amount  were  available  it  would 
mean  almost  7K%  earnings  on  the  common  stock. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  arrangement,  first  mortgage 
bonds  are  issued  to  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  the  actual 
cost  of  the  property  mortgaged.  This  may  seem  to  be,  and  is  in 
fact,  somewhat  reckless  financing;  yet  it  is  a  common  practice 
in  railroad  construction  and  it  must  be  assimied  that  the  project 
itself  is  worth  something;  that  is,  the  rails,  buildings,  and  real 
estate,  which  are  the  chief  items  in  cost,  are  worth  more  after 
they  a;re  laid  down  and  the  railroad  is  ready  for  operation,  than 
their  actual  first  cost.  The  preferred  stock  is  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  the  remaining  balance  of  all  the  tangible  assets  and  is 
partly  offset  by  good-will.  The  proposed  common  stock  issue 
of  $4,000,000  is  offset  wholly  by  good-will  or  prospective  earning 
power.  The  amount  of  each  class  of  security  that  may  safely 
be  issued  has  been  determined  with  reference  to  the  earnings 
rather  than  with  reference  to  the  assets.  It  is  assumed  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  failure  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  amounting 
to  $460,000. 

§  180.    Financing  an  Advertising  Agency 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  a  railroad  company  is  an 
enterprise,  such  as  an  advertising  agency,  which  renders  a  service 
that  is  largely  of  a  personal  nature  analogous  to  the  service 
rendered  by  a  lawyer,  physician,  or  consulting  engineer.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  functions  of  an  advertising 
agency  are  of  a  more  or  less  clerical  nature;  but  the  more  impor- 
tant functions  are  advisory  and  cannot  be  performed  properly 
except  by  well-qualified,  high-priced  men.  The  time  and 
energy  of  the  principals  are  limited,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
spread  their  efforts  over  too  many  undertakings,  the  result  is 
apt  to  be  unsatisfactory  both  to  their  clients  and  to  themselves. 
Under  these  conditions  the  growth  of  an  advertising  agency,  if 
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it  is  a  healthy,  permanent  growth,  is  necessarily  a  rather  slow 
process-  Also  it  is  difficult — and  usually  impossible — to  finance 
such  an  undertaking  by  the  sale  of  its  securities  to  outside 
parties. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  in  considering  the  financial  problems 
of  an  established  agency,  that  a  reasonably  rapid  growth  ought 
to  be  financed  directly  out  of  the  profits  of  the  agency.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  a  great  working  capital  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  business  handled,  for  an  advertising  agency 
usually  pays  its  bills  on  the  same  terms  that  its  own  bills  to 
clients  are  paid  by  them.  For  example,  if  an  advertising  agency 
gets  a  discount  of  2%  for  cash  in  10  days,  it  should  give  the  same 
discount  to  its  clients  and  thus  secure  the  cash  from  them  with 
which  to  meet  the  bill. 

In  one  instance,  however,  an  advertising  agency  was  assisting 
some  of  its  clients  to  carry  on  large  advertising  campaigns  by 
granting  them  extra  time  for  the  payment  of  their  accounts, 
while  the  advertising  agency  was  paying  its  own  bills  on  the 
minute.  The  result  was  that  it  became  necessary  to  add  $75,000 
to  $100,000  to  the  working  capital  of  the  agency.  The  agency 
had  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  was  highly  regarded,  and 
was  making  satisfactory  profits,  and  it  was  in  as  favorable  posi- 
tion as  possible  for  the  sale  of  securities.  The  best  that  could  be 
done,  however,  was  a  sale  of  preferred  stock  to  some  of  the  per- 
sonal friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  president  of  the  agency, 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  stock  attractive,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  give  it  a  participating  feature,  which  would  make  the  possible 
net  earnings  run  as  high  as  25%. .  Under  these  conditions  the 
stock  was  sold.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  problem  to  raise 
cash  by  sales  of  securities  for  an  enterprise  in  which  personality 
plays  so  prominent  a  part. 

§  i8i.    Simplicity  Desirable 

The  successful  financial  plan  is  not,  as  a  rule,  one  that  is  highly 
involved-and  full  of  unusual  and  supposedly  ingenious  expedients. 
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It  is  more  likely  to  be  simple  and  to  look  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  The  chief  finandal  virtue  is  foresight.  Hit-or-miss 
financing  is  almost  certain  to  involve  either  waste  or  danger. 

We  see  this  exemplified  over  and  over  again  in  examining  the 
tangled  affairs  of  insolvent  corporations  which  are  in  process  of 
reorganization.  One  of  the  noteworthy  advantages  of  most 
reorganizations  is  the  greater  simplicity  secured  in  the  reorgan- 
ized company  by  tl^e  refunding  of  small  and  isolated  issues  into 
a  few  large  issues  with  well-defined  claims. 

It  is  usually  best,  also,  in  financing,  to  work  along  con- 
ventional lines.  Originality  is  only  too  apt  to  arouse  distrust. 
There  is  almost  an  established  routine  in  organizing  public 
utility  corporations,  which  is  about  as  follows:  First  mortgage 
6%  bonds  are  issued  up  to  75%  or  80%  of  the  cost  of  construction 
or,  if  the  company  is  a  consolidation,  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
bined fixed  assets.  These  bonds  sell  to  bankers  at  95  to  100. 
Preferred  shares  canying  a  7%  or  8%  cumulative  dividend  are 
then  issued  for  the  balance  of  the  tangible  assets  plus  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good-will.  It  is  expected  that  these  preferred  shares 
will  be  able  to  keep  up  their  dividends.  They  are  usually  taken 
by  bankers  at  about  95.  Common  stock  is  then  issued  to  such 
an  amount  that  the  remaining  earnings,  after  the  period  of 
development  is  over,  will  be  sufl&cient  to  pay  at  least  5%  or  6%. 
This  would  be  considered  a  conservative  method  of  capitaliza- 
tion, and  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  material 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
COMBINATIONS 

§  182.    Types  of  Industrial  Combination 

Among  the  fields  for  promotive  activities,  probably  the  one 
that  has  attracted  the  most  public  attention  is  the  formation  of 
combinations  of  previously  existing  companies.  The  small  com- 
pany is  usually  of  little  importance  but  of  much  independence. 
As  it  grows,  however,  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  into  closer  and 
doser  relations  with  the  concerns  from  which  it  buys  and  those 
to  whom  it  sells,  and  may  even  establish  some  financial  connec- 
tion with  them.  It  is  likely,  also,  to  come  into  increasingly  bitter 
competition  with  rival  concerns,  which  competition  may  either 
seriously  cut  its  profits  or  greatly  limit  the  field  of  its  operations. 
Thus,  there  exists  an  almost  universal  tendency  toward  combina- 
tion along  one  or  both  of  the  following  lines: 

1.  What  may  be  called  "vertical  combination,"  which  means 

the  establishment  of  joint  control  over  two  or  more 
concerns  that  have  buying  or  selling  relations. 

2.  What  may  be  referred  to  as  "horizontal  combination," 

which  means  the  establishment  of  joint  control  over 
two  or  more  competitive  concerns. 

Vertical  combination  is  especially  common  between  those 
who  produce  or  deal  in  raw  materials,  which  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  monopolized,  and  the  manufacturers  of  these  materials. 
It  is  also  common,  on  the  other  hand,  between  manufacturers 
who  do  not  sell  direct  to  the  final  consumers  of  their  products  and 
the  middlemen  who  intervene. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  notable  example  of 
a  complete  vertical  combination,  since  it  includes  great  iron- 
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mining  companies,  ships  and  railroads  for  the  transfer  of  ore, 
blast  furnaces,  mills  of  all  kinds  for  the  production  of  finished 
iron  and  steel  in  every  form,  and  selling  agencies  for  its  disposal. 
Here  is  a  complete  integrated  organization  which  carries  on  the 
whole  process  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  selling.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  some  of  its  aspects  also  is  a 
horizontal  combination.  Examples  of  combinations  between 
competing  concerns  are  not  difficult  to  find,  and  will  readily 
occur  to  every  reader. 

§  Z83.    Tendency  towards  Combination    , 

The  large  combinations,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  capital,  so  common  from  1897  to  1903,  and  now  occa- 
sionally formed,  have  naturally  attracted  most  attention.  It  b 
not  always  realized  that  the  combination  movement  is  still  going 
on  among  comparatively  small  concerns,  and  that  the  aggregate 
importance  of  these  smaller  combinations  is  probably  even 
greater  than  the  aggregate  importance  of  the  huge  combinations 
that  have  their  securities  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges.  The 
idea  of  taking  over  an  interest  in  another  concern,  or  the  idea  of 
forming  a  new  corporation  which  shall  hold  control  of  two  or 
more  other  concerns,  is  now  entirely  familiar  and  is  being  applied 
in  hundreds  of  cases.  In  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  operating  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  have  in  recent  years  combined  their  facilities.  The  remark- 
able growth  of  business  associations  made  up  of  competitive 
manufacturers  or  traders  has  been  a  factor  of  importance  in 
facilitating  this  movement  toward  small  combinations. 

§  184.    Promotioa  of  Combiiiations 

If  the  combination  is  purely  a  case  of  one  concern  purchasing 
a  controlling  interest  in  one  or  more  other  concerns,  there  is  no 
distinct  process  of  promotion.  In  cases,  however,  where  a  new 
corporation  is  formed  to  take  over  two  or  more  previously  inde- 
pendent corporations,  promotion  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
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arrangement.  Some  person,  or  group  of  persons,  must  conceive 
the  combination,  must  carry  on  investigations,  work  out  a  finan- 
cial plan,  assemble  their  proposition,  see  to  its  preliminary  financ- 
ing, and  finally  dispose  of  the  securities  put  out  by  the  new 
corporation.^ 

§  185.    Fields  for  Combinations 

We  have  spoken  above  chiefly  of  combinations  among  manu- 
facturing concerns;  and  this  is  probably  the  field  in  which  the 
tendency  has  in  recent  years  been  strongest.  However,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  fields  for  combination. 
Among  the  trading  companies  there  have  been  a  great  many 
mergers  or  alliances  of  department  stores  and  of  groups  or 
''chains"  of  small  retail  stores.  Sometimes  these  chains  of  stores 
have  grown  up  in  a  very  loose  association,  held  together  really  by 
the  personality  of  one  or  two  men  who  are  interested  in  each  of 
the  separate  stores  or  plants.  This  loose  association,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  especially  common  in  the  trade  publication  field, 
where  one  man  will  often  possess  a  controlling  interest  in  a  num- 
ber of  trade  papers,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  separate  cor- 
poration and  organization. 

An  example  of  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  in  the  retail 
store  field  is  that  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company.  There  is  prac- 
tically a  partner  in  each  one  of  the  197  stores  which  constitute 
the  "chain,"  as  the  managers  of  these  stores  are  also  stockholders 
and  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  stores  they  manage.  The 
undertaking  has  been  very  successful. 

The  movement  toward  combination  has  been  strong  among 
companies  in  the  theatrical  and  moving  picture  field,  resulting 
in  Loews,  Incorporated,  owning  or  affiliated  with  40  other  amuse- 
ment companies,  and  owning  a  stock  interest  in  almost  30  more; 
the  Orpheum  Circuit,  Incorporated,  controlling  45  vaudeville 
theaters;  and  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  a  moving  pic- 


iPor  investlgatioxu  and  accounting  requirements   of   combinations,   see    Book   III, 
Part  V,  "Corporate  CombinationB.'! 
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ture  combination,  owning  in  whole  or  in  part  147  moving  picture 
companies. 

Combinations  among  banks  are  also  fairly  common.  Thus 
the  merger  of  the  Seaboard  National  Bank  and  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  both  of  New  York  City,  was  announced,  Janu- 
ary 23, 1922,  the  new  bank  which  will  retain  the  name  of  the  Sea- 
board National  Bank  having  total  resources  of  over  $80,000,000. 
Again,  but  a  few  weeks  later — March  7,  1922 — the  New  York 
Times  announces: 

The  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  yesterday  announced 
that  it  had  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Lincoln  Trust 
Company  and  would  continue  to  oi)erate  the  branches  of  that  insti- 
tution as  adjuncts  to  the  bigger  institution.  This  is  the  third  large 
institution  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Mechanics  and  Metals 
Bank  within  the  last  eight  years.  In  1914  it  took  over  the  Fourth 
National  Bank,  and  in  June,  1920,  it  took  over  the  Produce  Ex- 
change National  Bank,  thereby  establishing  nine  branches. 

Such  combinations  are  apt  to  be  successful  because  they  pro- 
duce stronger  banks  with  a  more  diversified  clientele,  less  likely 
to  be  swamped  by  local  disturbances. 

Another  field  in  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
bination is  among  public  utilities — including  gas  and  electric 
light  and  power  companies,  street  railways,  water  works,  irriga- 
tion works,  and  the  like.  Combinations  in  the  public  utility  field 
are  of  a  slightly  different  type  from  those  in  the  manufacturing 
field.  Usually  they  include  a  considerable  number  of  local  com- 
panies, each  one  operating  in  its  own  community,  which  may  be 
far  distant  from  any  other  of  the  combined  companies.  In  fact 
it  is  regarded  as  a  point  of  strength  if  the  various  companies  in 
a  public  utility  combination  are  not  affected  by  the  same  geo- 
graphical or  economic  conditions,  thus  minimizing  the  danger 
that  all  of  them  may  be  seriously  depressed  at  the  same  time. 
While  a  combination  of  this  type  may  be  classed  as  "horizontal," 
it  is  evidently  made  up,  not  of  competing  enterprises,  but  of  en- 
terprises which  may  profitably  co-operate  in  such  activities  as 
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the  purchase  of  raw  materials^  securing  high-grade  engineering 
talent,  comparing  experiences,  and  the  like.  The  great  advan- 
tage, however,  which  the  public  utility  combination  has  to  offer, 
is  the  fact  that  it  can  float  bond  and  stock  issues  on  a  large  scale 
and  give  them  a  national  market,  whereas  the  local  public  utility 
company  experiences  difficulty  in  selling  its  securities  outside  its 
local  market.  As  a  result,  "about  78.5%  of  the  total  gas,  electric 
light,  and  traction  capital  of  operating  public  utilities  is  now 
owned  by  holding  companies.  The  average  electric  light  com- 
pany has  about  $342,000  of  securities  outstanding.  The  under- 
taking is  too  small  to  finance  itself  efficiently  when  it  has  to  in- 
crease its  capital  investment  about  20%  per  annum;  that  is  why 
the  holding  company  is  efficient  as  a  financial  medium."*  A  single 
company.  Cities  Service  Company,  owns  or  controls  over  100 
subsidiary  companies — 28  of  them  oil  companies — ^with  a  com- 
bined investment,  January  10,  1921,  of  over  $600,000,000. 

Among  recent  noteworthy  combinations  in  other  lines  are  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  almost  rivaling  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  size;  the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corpora- 
tion, a  combination  of  the  most  powerful  chemical  manufactur- 
ers of  the  country,  with  a  capital  stock  of  over  $50,000,000,  and 
a  surplus,  December  31, 1920,  of  over  $126,000,000;  and  the  Sin- 
clair Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  almost 
$200,000,000. 

§  i86.    Basis  of  Combination— National  Starch  * 

The  first  consolidation  in  the  starch  industry  was  the  National . 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company  in  1890.  In  this  case  the  pro- 
moter, after  making  his  preliminary  investigation  and  forming 
his  financial  plan,  secured  options  on  20  starch  manufacturing 
plants.  All  the  options  stipulated  that  the  vendors  should  re- 
ceive 25%  of  the  value  of  their  mills  in  cash;  33%%  in  bonds; 


<  W.  H.  Gardner,  in  Nem  York  Annaiist,  Jtxne,  1915* 

*The  data  in  this  chapter  as  to  the  starch  combinations  are  baaed  upon  the  accounts 
given  in  Dewing's  Corp.  Prom,  and  Reorg* 
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22^%  ^  first  preferred  stock;  and  i8^%  in  second  preferred 
stock.  In  addition,  each  manufacturer  was  to  receive  a  common 
stock  bonus  of  27^^%.  The  working  assets  of  each  independent 
concern  were  taken  over  and  paid  for  in  cash. 

It  was  part  of  this  general  plan  that  the  promoter  himself, 
through  the  Cumberland  Investment  and  Security  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president,  should  furnish  $1,545,750  cash,  for  which 
he  received  an  equal  amount  in  bonds  and  preferred  stock  and 
100%  bonus  of  common  stock.  Assuming  that  the  promoters 
were  able  to  market  these  securities  at  the  prices  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  following  the  promotion,  their  compensa^ 
tion  amounted  to  $722,677. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  instance,  although  the  promoter  was 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  there  was  a  common  basis  of 
valuation  and  terms  of  payment  for  the  plants  which  were  turned 
into  the  combination.  When  securities  are  exchanged,  It  is,  in 
fact,  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  such  common  agree- 
ment— or  at  least  an  informal  understanding — for  otherwise  there 
is  no  method  of  judging  the  probable  value  of  the  securities  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  the  plants. 

§  187.    Basis  of  Combination— United  Starch 

In  1899  another  promoter  planned  to  organize  a  second  starch 
combination,  and  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
upon  the  basis  of  combination.  The  notes  of  this  meeting  have 
been  preserved,  and  are  extremely  interesting  as  showing  the  first 
stages  in  the  process  of  organizing  a  combination. 

Memoranduk  of  Meeting  hdd  in  the  office  of  Charles  R. 
Flinty  June  50,  at  10  a.m. 

Present:  Messrs.  Flint,  Auerbach,  T.  P.  Kingsford,  Higgins^ 
Duryea,  Morton,  and  Allen. 

It  is  agreed  to  organize  the  United  States  Starch  Company  with 
a  capital  of  $2,500,000  preferred  6%  cumulative  stock  and  $3,500,- 
000  common  stock.  And  that  the  fomier  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  and  issued  later 
through  bankers  to  be  provided  by  Mr.  Hint.     The  common  stock 
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shall  also  be  held  in  trust  for  the  owners  tor  such  a  time  as  they 
may  elect. 

It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  vendors  shall  receive 
$950,000  in  cash,  $1,550,000  preferred  stock,  and  $3,000,000  in 
common  stock,  for  their  plants  and  inventories,  to  be  provided  for 
as  follows: 

First,  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company  for  $950,000  for  nine  months,  same  to  be  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an  equal  amount  of  preferred  stock  to  be 
issued  at  such  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  may  be 
proper.    The  proceeds  of  this  loan  to  be  used  as  follows: 

To  pay  Kingsford $400,oc» 

,     "     "    Morton 175,000 

Graves 350,000 

Duiyca. 25,000 

Total $950,000 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  cash  paid  as  above,  preferred  stock 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  vendors  as  follows: 

Kingsford $1,100,000  on  plant  and  inventory 

Morton 125,000    "  plant 

Duryea loo^ooo    "  inventory 

"      75,000    "  plant 

Graves 100,000    "  inventory 

"     50,000    "  plant 

Total $1,550,000 

which  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company  for  account  of  the  owners  until  the  time  of  issue. 
$3,000,000  of  common  stock  is  to  be  issued  to  the  vendors  in 
part  payment  of  real  and  personal  property  turned  over  to  the  new 
company,  as  follows: 

Kingsford $2,422,500 

Morton 255,000 

Duryea 322,500 

Total $3,000,000 

Included  in  the  property  turned  over  by  the  vendors,  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  will  be  about  $750,000  of  quick  assets,  consisting 
of  grain,  package  materials,  and  starch,  manufactured  and  in 
process 
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$500,000  in  common  stock  shall  be  paid  to  cover  the  entire  costs 
of  promoting  the  company,  including  the  charter,  the  oiganization, 
the  commission  paid  in  stock  for  securing  the  loan,  the  fee  of  the 
bankers  who  issue  the  preferred. 

Comnion  stock  to  vendors $3,000,000 

Common  stock  to  promoters 500,000 

Total $3,500,000 

§  188.    Consolidations 

Sometimes  two  or  more  formerly  independent  corporations 
are  not  joined  under  one  control  by  an  exchange  of  securities, 
but  are  actually  "consolidated"  or  "merged."  The  two* words 
just  quoted  are  sometimes  used  in  a  popular  sense  as  almost 
equivalent  to  "combined,"  but  are  here  used  in  their  legal  sense. 
A  "consolidation"  or  "merger,"  technically  speaking,  consists  of 
the  complete  union  of  one  corporation  with  another  corporation, 
so  that  the  charters,  corporate  powers,  and  security  issues  are  all 
combined,  making  only  one  corporation  in  place  of  the  two  which 
previously  existed.  This  is  entirely  different,  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  usual  plan  of  keeping  alive  all  the  corporations  that  enter  the 
combination  and  simply  acquiring  voting  control  over  those 
corporations.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  consolida- 
tions that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  United  States  was  that  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company  in  1914.  The  prime  purpose  in  this  case,  it 
was  stated,  was  to  make  possible  a  more  extensive  mortgage  and 
larger  bond  issues  than  could  be  brought  out  by  either  of  the 
corporations  separately. 

§  189.    Financial  Plan  for  a  Small  Combination 

The  following  brief  review  of  the  facts  as  to  a  small  combina- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  located  in  a  western  city  illustrates 
the  principles  of  financial  organization  as  applied  to  combinations. 

The  Western  Machinery  Company  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  certain  patented  specialties.    Its  capi- 
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tal  stock  was  $150,000,  and  first  mortgage  bonds  were  issued  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000;  $100,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  given  in 
payment  for  patents,  and  $50,000  was  given  to  a  promoter  for 
his  services  in  disposing  of  the  bonds  at  par.  The  $25,000  re- 
ceived for  the  bonds  represented  the  total  cash  actually  invested. 

It  was  quickly  found  that  the  business  could  not  prosper  with 
the  few  specialties  it  controUed,  and  other  specialties  intended 
for  the  same  general  market  were  added.  As  a  result,  practically 
all  of  the  profits  which  were  earned  from  year  to  year  were  spent 
in  securing  new  patents  and  in  their  development.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  five  or  six  years,  when  at  last  a  satisfactory  out- 
put was  made.  Then,  however,  a  depression  in  the  following 
year  almost  wiped  out  the  business  of  the  company  and  cut  down 
the  profits  practically  to  zero.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  re- 
covery and  net  profits  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000  per  annmn.  The  character  of  the  business  has 
changed  considerably  since  its  inception,  but  it  may  be  regarded 
as  established  on  a  reasonably  sound  basis.  The  company,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  handicapped  by  its  location  which  is  unfav- 
orable for  the  business  in  which  it  is  now  engaged. 

A  few  miles  distant  from  the  city  in  which  the  Western 
Machinery  Company  operates  is  a  related,  but  not  competitive 
business,  owned  outright  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  will  call 
James  Smith.  He  has  a  small  plant  worth  perhaps  $60,000, 
which  is  earning  net  profits  of  about  $6,500. 

There  is  also  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  the  plant  of  a 
manufacturing  company  which  became  bankrupt  some  years 
ago.  The  plant  has  been  closed  for  over  three  years.  The  build- 
ings and  other  assets,  even  in  their  present  depreciated  condition, 
are  estimated  to  have  a  value  of  well  over  $100,000,  but  could  be 
bought  for  a  much  smaller  consideration. 

§  190.    The  Proposed  Plan 

It  is  now  proposed  to  combine  these  three  plants  under  the 
name  and  charter  of  the  first-named  company.    It  is  believed 
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that  the  management  which  has  developed  this  business  in  the 
face  of  unfavorable  conditions  can  at  least  go  ahead  with  the 
successful  operation  of  the  plant  owned  by  James  Smith  and  can 
reorganize  and  successfully  conduct  the  abandpned  business  of 
the  company  which  formerly  owned,  the  third  plant.  James 
Smith  is  willing  to  remain  with  the  new  organization  for  a  short 
time  and  then  retire,  so  there  are  no  personal  antipathies  or 
jealousies  to  be  overcome.  It  is  proposed  to  recapitalize  the 
Western  Machinery  Company  as  follows: 

Issued  at 
Authorized  Time  of 

Issue  Combination 

6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds $500,000  $150,000 

6%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 250,000  180,000 

Common  Stock 250,000  250,000 

It  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  securities  of  the  reorganized 
company  as  follows: 

Preferred        Common 
Bonds  Stock  Stock 

Western  Madiinery  Company $  30,000        $100,000        $250,000 

James  Smith 20,000 

Owners  of  abandoned  plant 20,000  40,000 

To  be  sold  to  the  public 100,000  20,000 

Total $150,000         $180,000         $250,000 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  bonds,  with  a  20%  bonus  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  can  be  sold  to  an  underwriting  syndicate  at  par. 
The  syndicate  will  probably  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  alone 
at  par,  leaving  its  selling  expenses  and  profits  to  be  covered  by 
the  bonus  of  preferred.  Thus  the  company  will  realize  $100,000 
in  cash. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  financial  plan  that  James  Smith 
shall  receive  in  addition  to  his  $20,000  preferred,  $36,000  in  cash, 
thus  leaving  $70,000  in  cash  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  aban- 
doned plant  and  for  working  capital. 

It  is  further  provided  that  when  earnings  on  the  preferred 
stock  amount  to  as  much  as  12%,  then  the  70%  of  preferred  re- 
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maining  unissued  at  the  time  of  organization  shall  be  distributed 
as  a  bonus  in  agreed  proportion  among  the  owners  of  the  three 
plants  entering  into  the  combination. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  net  profits  of  the  combination  should 
average  at  least  $60,000,  or  approximately  three  times  the  inter- 
est and  preferred  dividend  payments,  at  the  outset.  The  three 
lines  of  business  fit  together  well  and  the  combination  of  the  dif- 
ferent businesses  will  provide  excellent  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping.  This  will  much  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
two  going  plants  and  will  make  possible  the  profitable  operation 
of  the  abandoned  plant. 

§  191.    Criticism  of  Financial  Plan 

In  an  independent  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  foregoing  plan, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  earnings  of  the  proposed  combination 
appear  to  be  loosely  estimated  and  that  a  much  more  thorough 
investigation  of  probable  markets  for  the  products  of  the  com- 
bination, of  the  selling  expenses,  and  of  the  actual  expenditures 
required  to  build  up  an  efficient  working  organization  in  the 
abandoned  plant,  would  be  demanded  by  a  conservative  investor 
before  putting  any  of  his  money  into  the  proposition.  Unless  it 
can  be  demonstrated,  not  merely  as  a  supposition,  but  as  a  rea^ 
sonable  certainty,  that  the  earnings  will  average  $60,000  or  more, 
there  will  be  no  real  advantage  to  the  Western  Machinery  Com- 
pany in  carrying  through  this  combination.  After  all,  the  plant 
which  that  company  possesses  is  the  only  one  that  is  npw  earning 
a  considerable  volxmie  of  profits,  and  this  plant  will  presxunably 
be  the  chief  contributor  to  the  profits  of  the  combination. 

Also,  while  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  stated  in  the  plan,  that  the 
Western  Machinery  Company  could  make  use  of  enlarged  facili- 
ties advantageously,  the  question  to  consider  here  is  whether  a 
small  bond  or  preferred  stock  issue,  based  upon  the  assets  of  the 
company,  would  not  provide  facilities  for  enlarging  its  operations 
and  earning  more  profits  with  less  risk  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  combination  were  formed.    Under  the  proposed  plan,  the 
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Westem  Machinery  Company  assumes  nearly  the  whole  burden 
of  risk,  must  contribute  its  own  profits  to  the  pajonent  of  interest 
and  dividends,  and  must  rely  on  its  ability  to  develop  new  busi- 
ness for  the  other  two  plants  before  the  combination  can  give  a 
satisfactory  return  to  the  present  owners  of  the  Western  Machin- 
ery Company.  To  state  the  case  in  slightly  different  terms,  the 
most  successful  of  the  three  companies  entering  into  this  plan 
will  be  giving  up  the  practical  certainty  of  continued  satisfactory 
profits,  for  the  uncertainty  of  developing  a  new  enterprise. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  the  wisdom  of  com- 
bining a  going,  successful  concern  with  an  unsuccessful  concern 
may  almost  always  be  questioned.  If  the  successful  concern  de- 
sires to  acquire  the  assets  of  the  unsuccessful  concern,  that  may 
best  be  done  by  raising  cash  upon  its  own  credit  and  purchasing 
those  assets  outright.  The  situation  is  entirely  different  from  the 
one  which  exists  when  two  or  more  going  and  successful  corpora- 
tions are  combined  on  the  basis  of  their  earning  powers. 

On  the  strength  of  this  criticism,  the  plan  was  abandoned.^ 

§  192.    The  Rock  Island  Manipulation 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  promoters  of  a  combination 
have  in  mind,  not  so  much  the  inunediate  cash  profits  from  a 
combination  as  the  control  of  properties.  If  two  or  more  compa- 
nies are  already  capitalized  at  a  high  figure,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  put  through  an  exchange  of  securities  that  will  realize  much 
profit;  yet  possibly  control  may  be  secured  with  a  very  small 
expenditure  of  cash. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  type  of  com- 
bination is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  old  Rock  Island  Com- 
pany, which  in  191 5  went  into  a  receiver's  hands.  The  original 
company  was  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  of  Illinois,  which  up  to  1901  had  outstanding  capital 
shares  amounting  to  $50,000,000.    In  1901  a  controlling  interest 


'As  the  facts  cited  in  this  section  are  not  matters  of  public  record,  the  names  and  some  of 
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was  acquired  through  the  open  market  by  a  group  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "Rock  Island  Crowd,"  made  up  o£  W.  H. 
Moore,  Daniel  G.  Reid,  William  B.  Leeds,  James  H.  Moore,  and 
some  minor  participants.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Leeds,  none 
of  these  men  had  had  any  special  experience  or  interest  in  rail- 
road affairs.  Their  activities  in  Rock  Island  were  almost  wholly 
in  connection  with  its  finances. 

In  June,  1901,  within  three  months  after  they  had  secured 
control,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from  $50,000,000  to 
$60,000,000,  the  new  shares  being  sold  to  the  public  at  par.  In 
1902  the  authorized  capital  stock  was  again  increased  to  $75,- 
000,000  and  the  new  shares  sold  at  par.  This  $25,000,000  was 
used  to  construct  and  buy  small  lines  or  "feeders"  for  the  railroad. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  new  corporation,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Iowa,  was  organized 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $125,000,000,  and  an  author- 
ized issue  of  cdllateral  trust  bonds  of  $75,000,000.  The  collateral 
trust  bonds  were  exchanged,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  the  outstanding 
capital  shares  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  of  Illinois. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  new  corporation,  the  Rock 
Island  Company  of  New  Jersey,  was  incorporated  and  at  once 
issued  $96,000,000  of  common  and  $54,000,000  of  preferred 
shares.  This  $1 50,000,000  of  stock  was  exchanged  for  the  capital 
shares  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
of  Iowa.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Rock  Island  Company  of  New 
Jersey  was  the  fact  that  the  preferred  stock  elected  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Hence,  control  of  slightly  over  $27,- 
000,000  of  the  $54,000,000  outstanding  preferred  stock  would 
give  control  of  the  corporation.  Inasmuch  as  the  preferred  stock 
sold  below  par  in  the  open  market,  the  actual  cash  investment 
required  was  $16,000,000  to  $17,000,000.  As  the  stock  was  good 
banking  collateral,  a  large  part  of  this  could  be  borrowed. 

As  is  evident,  the  new  Rock  Island  Company  controlled  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Iowa, 
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which  in  turn  controlled  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Company  of  Illinois,  the  operating  corporation.  In  other  words, 
the  relatively  small  cash  investment  of  not  over  $17,000,000  was 
sufficient  to  control  a  corporation  whose  outstanding  stock  bad 
a  book  value  of  over  $75,000,000. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Raflway  Company  of 
Illinois  resumed  op>erations  after  the  termination  of  the  receiver- 
ship in  1917,  under  its  original  charter. 

§  193.    Requirements  for  a  Successful  Combination 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  closing  this  chapter,  that  the  history 
of  the  large  industrial  and  railroad  combinations  does  not  sup- 
port the  opinion  formerly  prevalent  that  combinations  neces- 
sarily achieve  economies  and  improvements  in  operation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  general  impression  which  today  prevails  among 
conservative  bankers  and  investors  is  that  most  combinations 
are  more  or  less  failures,  due  largely  to  the  recklessness  and  in- 
efficiency of  their  management.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  execu- 
tive organizations  of  a  number  of  different  plants  are  suddenly 
disrupted,  and  a  new  executive  organization  takes  over  the  man- 
agement of  all  these  plants,  there  are  pressing  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  organization  to  be  solved.  The  controlling  spirits  of  the 
new  management  must  indeed  be  able,  thoroughly  trained,  and 
resourceful,  if  they  are  to  retain  the  good  features  of  the  former 
managements  and  also  add  the  other  good  features  which  their 
larger  capital  enables  them  to  command.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
they  are  adequate  to  the  task. 

Sometimes  a  combination  is  formed  under  auspices  so  favor- 
able and  with  so  much  harmony  that  a  majority  of  the  executive 
talent  engaged  in  the  former  independent  concerns  remains  with 
the  combination.  Then,  if  the  leader  of  the  combination  proves 
to  be  a  man  of  unusual  breadth  and  of  commanding  abilities,  he 
may  be  able  quickly  to  build  up  a  new  and  effideht  organization. 
Ordinarily,  however,  it  happens  that  the  executive  officers  of  the 
former  independent  plants,  who  are  perhaps  not  large  sharehold- 
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ers  in  those  plants,  are  not  satisfied  to  accept  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  the  combination.  They  prefer  to  go  into  other  lines  of 
business  or  even  to  start  competing  concerns  of  their  own.  The 
malting  combination  and  the  various  starch  combinations  afford 
excellent  examples  of  such  a  result.  They  were  formed  to  limit 
and  forestall  competition;  their  chief  result  was  to  increase  the 
amount  and  intensity  of  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  difficulty  is  not  so  likely  to  arise  when 
a  combination  grows  gradually,  absorbing  one  or  two  plants  at  a 
time.  In  that  case  the  executive  organization  may  also  expand 
accordingly  and  the  concern  will  be  built  on  a  safe  basis. 

It  may  further  be  said  that  when  the  principles  of  business 
organization  are  better  understood  and  more  effectively  applied, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  combinations  will  tend  to 
disappear. 
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Part  IV— Securing  Capital 

CHAPTER  XIX 
PROMOTION— PREPARATORY  WORK 

§  194.    Three  Steps  in  Promotion 

After  the  financial  plan  for  a  new  undertaking  has  been 
agreed  upon,  the  next  step  is  to  put  it  into  operation.  If  the 
only  persons  to  be  identified  with  the  new  enterprise  are  those 
who  have  talked  it  over  among  themselves  and  have  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  plan,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  separate 
process  of  persuading  them  to  accept  the  plan  and  to  purchase 
the  securities  of  the  new  enterprise.  But  when  the  launching 
of  an  enterprise  necessitates  the  seeking  of  capital  outside  the 
original  circle,  then  there  is  a  distinct  stage  of  shaping  the 
proposition  into  salable  form  and  of  raising  the  required  capital 
through  the  sale  of  th  corporate  securities — a  process  known  as 
"promotion." 

As  to  the  legitimacy  and  usefulness  of  the  promotion  of 
sound  and  beneficial  enterprises,  there  can  be  no  real  question. 
The  promoter  finds  an  opportimity  and  turns  it  into  a  reality. 
His  work  has  been  in  part  discredited  because  the  term  "pro- 
motion" has  been  misapplied  to  many  swindling  e£Forts  to  sell 
worthless  stock.  In  its  proper  meaning,  however,  it  should  be 
a  term  of  honor.  The  promoter  is  the  organizer  who  brings 
together  capital  and  an  enterprise  in  which  this  capital  can  be 
usefully  and  profitably  employed. 

If  promotion  is  carried  on  properly,  it  is  divisible  into  three 
distinct  stages: 
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1.  The  thorough  investigation  of  the  new  enterprise  in  all 
its  phases.  Sometimes  the  promoter  is  so  familiar  with  the 
enterprise  that  this  stage  may  be  ahnost  ignored;  more  fre- 
quently, he  possesses  merely  a  general  knowledge  of  similar 
enterprises,  which  knowledge  enables  him  readily  to  grasp  the 
particular  enterprise  before  him.  It  is  dangerous,  however, 
to  make  any  assiunptions  without  full  and  accurate  verification. 

2.  The  "assembling''  of  the  enterprise,  that  is  to  say,  the 
forming  of  the  financial  plan,  the  securing  of  options,  the  char- 
tering of  the  new  corporation,  and  the  other  final  preparations 
for  selling  securities. 

3.  The  financing  of  the  new  enterprise;  that  is,  the  actual 
sale  of  its  securities  to  secure  capital  to  establish  the  business. 

§  Z95.    Necessity  of  Investigiation  ^ 

When  any  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  possibilities  of  the 
business  world  is  brought  forward  for  financing  no  matter  by  whom 
or  in  what  stage  of  its  progress  of  development,  the  first  and  most 
important  question  is:  "Will  it  pay?"  The  question  can  only  be 
answered  by  investigation.  This  investigation,  then,  is  obviously 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  everyone  interested,  whether 
owner,  promoter,  operator,  or  investor.  Upon  its  thoroughness, 
inUUigmt  directum^  and  accuracy  depend  the  safety  of  the  iftvestment — 
if  an  investment  is  made — and  to  a  very  largp  degree  the  whole  future  of 
the  enterprise. 

§  196.    For  Whom  Investigatkm  Is  Important     • 

In  this  matter  of  investigation  there  is,  when  an  enterprise  is  to 
be  financed,  a  paralleling  of  interests  of  both  owner  or  promoter  and 
the  prospective  investor.  The  owner  or  promoter  is  desirous  of 
capitalizing  his  enterprise  at  the  highest  Intimate  figure  and  the 
projective  investor  wants  to  ''come  in"  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  and  in  these  respects  their  interests  are  opposed.  3ut  in 
each  case,  before  the  financial  aspect  of  the  undertaking  can  be 
intelligently  considered,  both  parties  require  the  same  basic  in- 
formation. No  matter  what  the  enterprise  to  be  financed — ^the 
development  of  a  mine,  the  exploitation  of  an  invention,  the  com* 


>  From  I  Financing  an  Enterprise,  by  H.  R.  Conyngton,  pp.  81.  8a. 
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bination  of  existing  industries,  or  some  other  form  of  commercial 
activity,  the  owners  or  promoters  cannot  determine  the  value  of 
what  they  have  to  offer  imtil  a  very  thorough  investigation  has 
given  a  basis  of  estimation,  or  in  the  case  of  a  going  concern  or  a 
combination  of  going  concerns,  until  appraisals  have  been  made 
and  balance  sheets  and  pr<^t  and  loss  statements  have  been  worked 
out  and  so  compared  and  combined  as  to  supply  the  desired  in- 
fonnation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  investor  cannot  gauge  the 
worth  or  the  safety  of  the  investment  offered  until  he  has  in  some 
way  secured  access  to  the  same  data.  Both  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  enterprise  and  consequently  in  the 
adequacy  and  acciuracy  of  the  preliminary  investigation. 

§  197.    Inadequate  Investigation 

Most  promoters,  however,  have  to  do,  not  with  entirely 
new  enterprises,  but  with  readjustments  or  combinations  of 
old  enterprises;  consequently,  some  of  the  processes  of  m- 
vestigation  may  be  eliminated.  The  common  tendency,  however, 
is  to  slur  over  all  of  it,  and  the  common  result  is  that  calcula- 
tions of  prospective  earnings,  of  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired, and  the  like,  are  frequently  far  removed  from  the 
truth.    This  is  just  where  sl^hod  methods  do  most  harm. 

A  curious  case  of  disaster  resulting  from  unanticipated 
conditions  is  that  of  the  Canadian  Sardine  Company  which 
some  years  ago  put  up  a  half-million  dollar  plant  at  St.  Johns, 
New  Brunswick.  This  plant  was  thoroughly  modem  and 
efficient  and  was  expected  to  jrield  large  profits.  Unfortunately, 
for  two  or  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  plant  the 
sardines  did  not  run.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  company  went  into  bankruptcy.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  sardines  returned  to  the  Newfoundland  fishing  banks 
and  ran  as  usual  but  it  was  too  late.  This  is  a  striking,  but  by 
no  means  extreme  instance  of  establishing  a  business  and  in- 
vesting a  large  sum  of  money  upon  an  imcertainty.  In  this 
particular  case  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  determine 
in  advance  the  approaching  conditions  which  led  to  disaster. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  imcertainties  can  by  careful,  pre- 
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liminary  investigation  be  avoided  entirely,  or  at  least  greatly 
minimized. 

§  198.    Scope  of  Investigation 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  technical 
points  and  subjects  which  are  covered  in  the  investigations 
of  many  different  projects,  for  their  range  is  infinite.  A  well- 
known  engineering  firm  has  had  imder  investigation  within 
the  last  two  years  such  various  undertakings  as  an  irrigation 
project  in  Brazil,  a  steam  railroad  in  the  Philippines,  a  street 
railway  in  South  Africa,  and  himdreds  of  proposals  within  the 
United  States.  Every  one  of  these  propositions  that  seems 
worth  while  is  reported  upon  at  great  length  by  trained  engineers 
and  investigators.  The  stock  of  information  which  is  contained 
in  the  reports  filed  with  the  head  office  of  this  firm  is  varied 
and  enormous.  It  includes  many  studies  of  sociological  and 
political  conditions,  as  well  as  of  more  technical  considerations 
of  construction  and  engineering.  Each  one  of  the  more  elaborate 
reports  is  illustrated*  with  photographs  pasted  on  the  type^ 
written  pages.  Often  a  report  will  run  from  50,000  to  200,000 
words  and  yet  will  contain  only  essential  information  boiled 
down  to  as  brief  a  space  as  safety  will  permit. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  suoh  an  investigation 
are  well  stated  in  a  paper  on  ''Initial  Financing  of  an  Enter- 
prise" by  E.  K.  Chapman,  president  of  the  Hudson  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  City.  According  to  Mr.  Chapman,  in 
promoting  a  manufacturing  corporation  which  is  taking  over 
either  tangible  property  or  patent  rights,  copyrights,  good-will, 
and  the  like,  there  are  eight  points  which  should  at  the  outset 
receive  careful  consideration: 

1.  The  validity  of  the  patents,  copyrights,  and  other  titles 
and  rights,  or  the  soundness  of  the  daim  of  good-will. 

2.  Strength  and  dangers  of  present  and  potential  competition. 

3.  Likelihood  of  securing  for  the  new  company  the  proper 
grade  of  managerial  talent. 
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4.  Sufficiency  of  capital  and  dependable  resources.  This 
should  be  enough^  not  merely  to  get  along  if  everything  goes 
well,  but  to  include  the  expenses  and  losses  of  the  early  experi- 
mental stage,  and  to  provide  a  safe  margin  for  emergencies. 
It  is  generally  not  desirable  to  apply  for  money  a  second  time 
to  the  people  who  subscribed  the  original  amount  of  capital 
stock. 

5.  The  par  value  of  the  capital  shares,  which  should  be 
low  if  the  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  small  investors,  and  not  less 
than  $100  if  the  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  large  investors. 

6.  The  contract  between  the  corporation  and  the  promoter. 
The  promoter  should  be  reimbursed  in  cash  for  his  actual  cash 
expenditures,  but  the  compensation  for  his  services  should  be 
in  the  form  of  shares  in  the  corporation. 

7.  Necessity  of  investing  a  large  sum  of  capital  in  con- 
structing a  plant  for  manufacturing  the  proposed  product. 
Ordinarily  it  is  less  risky  to  start  by  having  the  product  manu- 
factured under  contract  by  outsiders  or  by  assembling  the 
parts  which  have  been  purchased  or  manufactured  under 
contract. 

8.  Probability  of  securing  capital  from  men  with  experience 
in  similar  lines  of  business  or  with  special  information. 

It  is  well  for  a  banker,  or  investor,  or  anyone  else  who 
has  to  do  with  financing  new  enterprises,  to  have  some  such 
list  as  Mr.  Chapman's  before  him  in  order  to  make  sure  he  is 
not  overlooking  some  essential  point  of  any  suggested  enter- 
prise. 

§  199.    Preliminary  Analysis 

The  preliminary  analysis  and  review  of  the  underlying 
conditions  of  an  enterprise  to  be  financed  has  been  best  stan- 
dardized, perhaps,  in  public  utility  fields.  A  great  number  of 
projects  of  this  nature  have  been  presented  during  recent  years, 
and  bankers  have  worked  out  and  come  to  accept  certain  well- 
defined  standards.     Their  preliminary  estimates  of  earnings. 
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for  instance,  are  based  upon  approximately  the  following  prob- 
able yearly  receipts,  from  each  person  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  public  utility .« 

Electric  light  and  power  companies $3.00  to  $6.00  per  capita 

Gas  companies 2.00"    6.00     " 

Electric  street  railways  in  small  dties 4.00"    5.00 

Electric  street  railways  in  large  cities. . . .  7.00  "  10.00     " 

Interurban  rsdlways 6.00  "  10.00 

§  200.    Preliminaxy  Survey  of  iiixi  Electric  Railway 

The  New   York  Annalist*  describes  the  preliminary  survey 
of  an  electrical  railway  project  as  follows: 

There  are  25  or  30  banking  houses  in  New  York  City  that  spe- 
cialize in  financing  electrical  railwa3rs.  Each  of  them  is  supposed 
to  receive  500  to  1,000  proposals  for  building  new  lines  or  purchas- 
ing and  rehabilitating  old  lines  each  year. 

In  judging  these  new  projects,  the  bankers  take  into  considera- 
tion, first  of  all,  the  political  attitude  of  the  state  or  city  in  regard 
to  public  utilities.  They  have  on  file  tabulated  data  with  regard  to 
the  political  record  and  activities  of  each  state.  They  consider, 
next,  the  United  States  census  figures  of  population  and  statistics, 
which  indicate  the  rate  of  growth  of  population. 

Next,  the  promoter  is  a^ed  to  pay  the  expenses  and  fees  of  an 
expert  engineer  designated  by  the  banking  house,  who  makes  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  proposed  line.  He  tabulates  the  number 
of  cuts  and  fills  and  arrives  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  construction.  He  also  inquires  closely  into  the  cost  of  rights  of 
way  and  of  terminals.  His  advance  estimates  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  are  generally  expected  to  come  within  5%  of  the 
actual  figures. 

This  preliminary  report  is  then  checked  against  the  previous 
experience  of  the  house.  They  add  to  the  cost  of  construction  the 
carrying  charges  on  the  investment  before  it  begins  to  make  any 
return.  They  may  get  bids  on  the  construction  of  power  plants. 
This  office  analysis  and  checking  is  expected  to  result  in  very 
accurate  estimates  of  gross  earnings  and  of  outgo. 

Some  bankers  decline  to  take  up  any  such  propositions  unless 

advance  estimates  show  net  interest  earnings  equal  to  two  and  one- 

half  times  the  interest  charges  on  the  bonds  that  will  be  necessary. 

»Fn>m  Prom,  and  Org.  of  Pub.  Sonr.  Corp.,  by  U  R*  Naab,  of  Stons  And  Webster, 
sjuly  20,  X914. 
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Each  mile  of  track  should  earn  a  minimum  of  $5,000,  which  is  a 
generally  accepted  figure  for  interurban  roads. 

If  the  operating  cost  is  60%,  this  leaves  net  earnings  of  $2,000. 
If  the  construction  cost  is  $25,000,  all  provided  by  bonds  at  5%, 
the  interest  charges  per  mile  are  $1,250,  leaving  $750  per  mile  to 
provide  for  depreciation,  unexpected  losses,  and  accidents. 

A  population  per  mile  in  a  strip  two  miles  wide  on  each  ^de  of 
the  road  of  one  thousand  is  considered  a  safe  minimum.  The  inter- 
urban railroad  which  exists  mostly  on  paper  is  not  in  large  favor,  as 
it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  choice  locations  have  been  occupied. 

§  30X.    PreUmiiuuy  Analysis  of  a  Railroad 

A  proposal  of  some  complexity  came  from  a  soiltheni  state 
in  which  it  was  planned  to  build  a  railroad  of  some  30  miles 
through  three  prosperous  villages  so  as  to  open  up  a  rich  agri- 
cultural and  lumber  country  to  Port  "D"  and  the  sea.  Some 
information  was  furnished  by  the  intending  promoter,  but  the 
information  submitted  by  him  was  so  incomplete  that  a  list  of 
definite  questions  was  drawn  up  in  order  to  secure  the  data 
that  would  be  at  once  required  by  any  banker  or  capitalist 
looking  into  the  proposition.    These  questions  are  given  below: 

1.  How  much  traffic  is  now  hauled  by  existing  transporta- 
tion agencies  in  this  region? 

2.  How  much  standing  lumber  will  be  made  available  for 
shipment  by  this  new  road? 

3.  What  are  the  important  markets  for  this  lumber? 

4.  At  what  price  can  it  probably  be  sold  in  these  markets? 

5.  What,  approximately,  will  be  the  cost  of  cutting  and  of 
hauling  lumber  to  railroad  and  loading  on  cars? 

(Answers  to  the  above  questions  will  give  a  basis  for  figuring 
the  possible  rates  on  lumber  from  the  point  of  loading  to  the 
markets.) 

6.  Just  how  much  rail  and  water  traffic  through  "D"  is 
in  sight? 

7.  What  advantages  as  a  port  for  rail  and  water  traffic 
will  Port  "D"  have  over  competing  ports? 

8*  What  inducements  can  be  offered  -which  will  lead  to  the 
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diversion  of  traffic  now  moving  through  competing  ports  to 
the  route  through  Port  "D"? 

9.  At  what  rates  does  traffic  now  move  through  competing 
ports  to  and  from  the  markets  which  the  promoter  hopes  to 
reach  by  his  proposed  route? 

ID.  What  is  the  attitude  of  connecting  rail  and  water  lines? 
Will  they  be  inclined  to  assist  in  the  development  of  Port  "D" 
or  will  they  find  it  to  their  interest  rather  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  this  port?  (This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
question  of  all,  for  a  short  railroad,  such  as  the  promoter  has 
in  view,  could  scarcely  exist,  let  alone  thrive,  unless  it  has  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  connecting  lines.) 

11.  Assuming  that  connecting  lines  are  friendly,  what  rate 
per  ton-mile  can  the  proposed  railroad  probably  secure  on 
through  traffic? 

12.  What  will  be  the  exact  cost  of  securing  the  right  of 
way  and  constructing  the  proposed  road? 

13.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  providing  docks  and  other 
terminal  facilities  at  Port  "D"? 

14.  Do  the  above  estimates  contemplate  providing  a  well- 
built,  modem  road,  or  rather  a  temporary  construction  which 
will  have  to  be  replaced  later? 

15.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  equipment  and  of  necessary 
supplies  of  all  kinds? 

16.  Will  it  be  possible  to  secure  local  subsidies  or  other 
assistance? 

17.  Does  the  promoter  have  banking  connections  on  which 
he  can  rely  for  assistance  in  floating  the  securities  of  the  proposed 
road? 

18.  Does  the  promoter  know  any  capitalists  who  may  be 
willing — ^provided  satisfactory  answers  to  all  the  above  ques- 
tions are  given — to  buy  the  stock  issues  of  the  proposed  road? 

19.  Is  the  promoter  able  and  willing  to  incur  the  expense 
that  will  be  necessary  to  secure  correct,  dependable  answers 
to  all  the  above  questions? 
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The  process  of  securing  answers  to  the  questions  above 
listed  would  in  each  case  probably  bring  to  light  many  addi- 
tional questions  reqiiiring  investigation.  Just  what  these 
questions  may  be,  could  not  very  well  be  determined  in  ad* 
vance,  inasmuch  as  they  would  result  in  part  from  the  local 
conditions  under  which  the  project  is  to  be  established.  By 
working  out  a  list  of  questions  such  as  this,  in  their  logical 
sequence  and  by  getting  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy 
answers  possible,  .the  promoter  may  be  certain  that  he  is  leaving 
nothing  of  great  importance  uncovered.  To  be  sure,  there  may 
be  unfortunate  slips  and  omissions  even  in  the  most  thorough 
investigations,  but  they  will  generally  be  foimd  to  be  due  to 
peculiarities  of  the  business  or  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
carried  on  which  escape  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  For  this  reason 
it  is  always  very  desirable  that  the  investigator  should  associate 
himself  as  closely  as  possible  with  men  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar,  by  long  experience,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  project 
and  the  locality. 

§  202.    Investigating  a  Combination 

Among  the  questions  that  should  be  fully  and  clearly  an- 
swered before  any  combination  of  going  concerns  is  attempted, 
are  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  financial  history  of  each  concern  that  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  possible  member  of  the  combination?  How  long 
has  it  been  in  existence?  Is  its  organization  stable?  Are  its 
earnings  increasing  or  decreasing?  Are  adequate  depreciation 
and  other  reserves  deducted  before  estimating  profits?  Is  the 
plant  and  physical  property  in  good  condition? 

2.  Who  are  the  men  engaged  in  this  industry  who  have 
shown  the  most  enterprise  and  good  judgment?  Will  they  join 
in  the  proposed  combination  and  work  together  on  harmonious 
terms?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  give  positions  to  incompetents 
or  to  make  unfair  concessions  in  order  to  influence  men  who  are 
essential  to  the  combination? 
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3.  What,  if  any,  advantages  as  a  money  maker  will  the 
proposed  combination  have  over  the  separate,  independent 
concerns?  Will  the  combination  be  in  violation  of  any  laws? 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  raise  prices  or  otherwise  incur  any  un- 
popularity in  order  to  secure  larger  profits?  Is  it  possible  to 
introduce  more  efficient  methods  into  the  management  of  the 
various  plants  without  arousing  undue  hostility  at  the  beginning? 

4.  Assuming  that  the  combination  is  agreed  to,  what  should 
be  the  financial  plan  of  the  proposed  combination?  Upon  what 
basis  can  its  securities  be  exchanged  for  the  securities  of  the 
independent  concerns?  On  what  basis  can  other  securities  be 
underwritten  and  sold  to  the  public?  How  much  fre^h  capital 
will  the  combination  need?  Will  there  remain  a  block  of  securities 
sufficient  to  compensate  all  who  took  part  in  the  promotion, 
for  their  respective  risks  and  expenditures? 

The  questions  above  suggested  are  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
but  merely  indicate  the  lines  which  the  promoter  will  follow  in 
his  own  preliminary  investigation.  If  the  promoter  is  himself 
engaged  in  the  industry  in  which  the  combination  is  to  be  formed, 
he  will  probably  be  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the  answers  to 
most  of  the  questions  listed  above.  Nevertheless  it  is  imsafe 
for  him  to  depend  altogether  on  his  personal  knowledge,  which 
will  probably  be  inexact.  The  promoter  must  in  any  case  pro- 
ceed with  much  discretion  and  even  with  secrecy  in  gathering  the 
preliminary  information  that  he  needs;  otherwise  he  is  likely 
either  to  arouse  suspicion,  which  would  interfere  with  his  later 
plans,  or  to  stir  up  premature  discussion  and  arguments  that 
might  lead  to  personal  differences  or  might  even  favor  the  pro- 
motion of  rival  plans. 

§  203.    Assembling  the  Proposition 

After  the  promoter  of  a  combination,  or  his  inomediate 
associates  if  there  is  a  group  of  promoters,  have  gathered  all  the 
preliminary  information  available,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a 
tentative  plan  indicating  about  what  capitalization  the  proposed 
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company  should  possess,  and  what  tenns  should  be  offered  to 
the  concerns  that  are  to  be  included.  It  is  usually  safe  to  assume 
that  this  tentative  plan  will  be  greatly  modified  duiing  the  prog- 
ress of  negotiations. 

If  the  promoters  and  the  financiers  working  with  them  are 
well  supplied  with  cash,  their  promotion  problem  may  be  much 
simplified.  In  the  organization  of  the  Mount  Vation-Woodberry 
Cotton  Duck  Company,  the  promoters  acquired  14  mills  by 
making  a  separate  bargain  with  each  manufacturer  and  paying 
to  him  an  agreed  price  in  cash.  The  price  fixed  with  one  manu- 
facturer was  not  known  to  the  others.  In  working  imder  this 
method  the  promoters  were,  of  course,  assuming  a  large  personal 
risk  which  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  the  organizer  of  a  large 
combination  to  take  upon  himself. 

The  next  most  secure  plan  is  to  persuade  each  concern 
that  is  to  be  taken  into  the  combination,  to  grant  an  option  for 
a  limited  period  at  a  fixed  price.  After  the  promoter  has 
secured  enough  of  these  options  to  assure  the  realization  of  the 
project,  he  is  then  in  position  to  form  a  definite  proposition 
and  take  it  up  with  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  finan- 
cial backing.  The  methods  of  securing  options  may  differ 
in  each  case,  and  then  a  separate  bargain  will  in  each  case  be 
driven.  When  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Company  was 
undertaken,  Colonel  John  J.  McCook  and  John  W.  Yoimg,  the 
promoters,  first  of  aU  persu'aded  Lewis  Nixon  to  give  an  option 
on  his  Crescent  Ship  Yard  and  the  adjoining  property,  with  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  consent  to  act  as  general 
manager  of  the  proposed  consolidation. 

Sometimes  the  process  of  "assembling"  is  completed  when 
the  promoter  has  obtained  a  control  over  some  one  plant  or 
some  one  portion  of  the  contemplated  project  which  is  regarded 
as  essential.  This  control  puts  him  in  a  position  of  strategic 
advantage.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  as  to  assembling; 
the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  promoter  must  put  himself 
and  keep  himself  in  a  position  of  mastery  over  the  situation. 
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If  he  does  not  do  so,  he  cannot  e^>ecty  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  has  no  right  to  e^>ecty  any  large  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  is  playing  his  game  on  the  implied  understanding 
that  in  case  he  obtains  a  position  of  advantage  he  will  expect 
a  large  return  for  his  services,  which  must  in  fairness  be  balanced 
by  the  understanding  that  in  case  he  finds  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage he  will  get  very  little  return. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
PROMOTION— METHODS  OF  FINANCING 

§  ao4.    Preliminaiy  Fiiiancing 

As  soon  as  a  promoter  starts  to  develop  a  new  proposi- 
tion, he  begins  to  establish — ^if  he  has  not  previously  done  so — 
the  banking  connections  that  will  be  of  greatest  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  enterprise.  These  connections  should  be  with 
banks  that  are  already  familiar,  through  their  own  experience, 
either  with  the  line  of  business  or  with  the  field  of  operations 
of  the  business  in  which  the  promoter  is  working.  To  be  specific, 
if  the  project  is  to  establish  an  interurban  railroad  near  Dallas, 
Texas,  the  promoter  will  look  for  his  financial  connections  either 
among  the  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  banking 
houses  that  are  accustomed  to  investigating  and  floating  inter- 
urban properties,  or  among  the  Dallas  bankers  who  thoroughly 
know  the  local  situation  and  can  perhaps  assist  in  raising  funds 
from  local  people. 

The  active  co-operation  of  interested  bankers  is  quite  essential 
to  the  success  of  most  promotions.  The  first  stage  of  the 
financing  in  which  the  banker  plays  his  part  may  be  reached 
when  the  purchase  of  options  or  the  outright  purchase  of  property 
is  under  consideration.  The  bankers  interested  may,  at  this 
point,  create  a  syndicate  which  will  advance  money  to  the  pro- 
moter for  the  purchase  of  options  on  the  property,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  repayment  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  promotion  is 
successfully  floated.  If  the  expenditure  at  this  stage  is  for 
options  only  and  the  promoter's  personal  means  do  not  allow  him 
to  go  ahead  imassisted,  he  will  very  likely  attempt  to  organize 
a  small  syndicate  among  personal  acquaintances  who  are  willing 
to  share  with  him  equally  the  risks  and  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
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motioo.  OrdxnarilT  the  bankers  would  not  step  in  unless  out- 
right  porchase  on  a  large  scak  was  calkd  for. 

The  next  stage  at  which  bankers*  co-operation  may  be  called 
for  is  daring  the  period  of  devdopment,  when  the  promotiixi 
invohres  a  great  deal  of  constmctioii;  or  the  pciiod  <^  waiting, 
when  the  promotion  is  a  combinaticMi  that  cannot  at  once  be 
financed  bjr  the  sale  of  securities  to  the  p^iic  Let  bs  take  an 
assmned  examtJe  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  A  new  manufacturing 
company  is  to  put  up  a  i^ant  costing  $i/xx),ooo,  and  provide 
machinery  and  equqxnent  amounting  to  $500,000.  Let  us  as- 
some  that  the  product  is  of  such  nature  that  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  marketability.  It  may  sometimes  be  dearable 
and  possible  to  raise  the  full  amount  of  required  cajHtal — 
$1,500,000  in  this  case — at  the  outset,  and  eipend  it  gradually 
in  the  construction  of  the  plant;  but  in  other  cases  this  [dan  will 
be  found  impracticable  and  the  question  wiQ  arise  as  to  how  to 
secure  the  funds  with  which  to  keqp  construction  going  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  the  sale  of  securities. 

The  customary  plan  is  to  place  a  mortgage  on  the  prupcity 
acquired,  and  to  issue  hoDds  to  the  extent  of  the  mortgage. 
These  bonds,  however,  will  not  be  salable  until  the  pn^rty  has 
actually  been  devek^ied.  The  difficulty  may  best  be  met  by 
depositing  them  with  bankers  as  security  for  short-term  loans 
and  using  these  loans  for  construction.  The  banker  receives 
the  bonds  as  collateral,  which  will  ev^entuaUy  be  salable,  and  in 
case  the  whole  prc^x)sition  is  sound,  he  may  consider  himself 
at  least  fairly  well  protected.  Usually  the  arrangement  is  that 
the  bonds  shall  be  delivered  as  construction  goes  on,  so  that  the 
banker  may  never  have  on  hand  bonds  representing  property 
that  exists  as  yet  only  on  paper.  , 

The  analogous  difficulty  in  case  a  combination  is  formed, 
the  securities  of  which  are  not  at  once  salable,  is  met  in  the 
same  way.  The  securities  are  posted  as  collateral  for  bank 
loans  and  the  loans  axe  later  paid  off  as  the  securities  are  dis- 
posed of. 
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By  means  of  this  preliminary  financings  an  enterprise  can 
be  financed,  even  though  the  promoter  and  his  immediate 
friends  have  limited  funds,  up  to  the  point  when  the  sale  of 
securities  to  the  public  brings  in  the  required  amoxmt  of  capital. 

§  205.    Plan  to  Raise  Capital  for  a  Factory  ^ 

The  following  interesting  and  successful  plan  of  raising  money 
for  cotton  mills  is  described  by  Daniel  Augustus  Tompkins, 
"ABuilderof  the  New  South.*'  The  same  method  of  raisingmoney 
could  be  utilized  with  equal  success  in  many  other  directions. 

'There  are  in  successful  operation  in  the  southeast  a  number  of 
cotton  factories  built  by  money  raised  on  the  instalment  plan  as  the 
pa3anents  are  made  in  a  building  and  loan  association.  The  writer 
had  observed  that  in  many  towns  there  was  a  strong  desire  among 
the  people  to  build  and  operate  a  cotton  factory,  but  they  conceived 
it  impossible  to  raise  the  capital  at  home  because,  as  a  rule,  few 
people  in  towns  or  small  cities  have  much  unemployed  capital.  It 
was  further  observed  that  in  almost  if  not  quite  every  one  of  these 
instances  one  or  more  building  and  loan  associations  were  in  opera- 
tion with  accumulated  cash  in  excess  of  what  was  considered  pos- 
sible to  raise  for  the  constmction  of  a  cotton  factory.  The  con- 
clusion was  therefore  reached  that  if  a  plan  could  be  formulated  by 
which  a  company  could  be  organized  whose  capital  stock  was  made 
payable  in  the  shape  of  regular  weekly  or  monthly  saving,  then  any 
ordinary  community  could  raise  the  money  to  build  a  factory. 

Following  out  this  line  of  thought  it  was  found  that  with  shares 
of  one  hundred  dollars  par  value  they  could  be  paid  in  fiiU  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  per  share  the  par  value 

would  be  reached  in  a  little  less  than  two  years. 

2.  At  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  week  the  time  would  be  a  little 

less  than  four  years. 

3.  At  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week  the  time  would  be 

a  little  less  than  eight  years.  All  of  these  plans  of  pay- 
ments have  been  tried  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
in  every  case  the  resiilt  has  been  siKcessful.  .  .  . 

On  the  basis  of  subscriptions  aggregating  one  hundred  thousand 


>  By  permission  of  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  from  "A  Builder  of  the  New  South,  Daniel 
Augustus  Tontpldns,"  by  George  Tayloe  Winston. 
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dollars  there  would  be  paid  the  company  each  year  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  With  this  amount  of  money  the  buildings 
could  be  constructed  and  paid  for  in  the  first  year.  Within  the 
second  year,  one-third  of  the  machinery  could  be  purchased  and  put 
in  operation.  In  three  years  from  the  time  of  organization  it  would 
be  usually  possible  to  have  the  entire  plant  in  operation  with  some 
debt,  which  could  be  paid  off  as  the  instalments  were  paid  in  the 
last  year.  .  .  . 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  quickest  time  in  which  the 
capital  can  be  accumulated  is  the  best.  If  subscriptions  can  be 
procured  on  a  basis  of  two  dollars  a  week  per  share,  thus  making 
the  capital  payable  in  about  a  year,  this  would  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  the  money  subscribed  subject  to  call  as  it  might 
be  needed.  Next  to  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  week  the  one  dollar  per 
week  would  be  desirable.  Then  follows  fifty  cents  a  week  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  week. 

The  last-named  rate,  while  it  has  been  proven  practicable  in  the 
case  of  a  few  mills,  is  imdesirable  if  the  subscriptions  can  possibly 
be  got  to  fifty  cents  per  week  or  more. 

The  plan  of  fifty  cents  per  week  has  been  the  most  popular  one, 
and  it  has  in  all  cases  worked  well,  the  result  having  been  dividend- 
paying  manufacturing  plants. 

The  completion  of  a-mill  may  always  be  hastened  beyond  what 
could  be  done  with  ordinary  income  by  borrowing  money  to  com- 
plete the  mill  at  once  and  then  paying  this  money  back  as  it  is  paid 
into  the  treasury  in  instalments  by  the  stockholders.  Wherever 
this  has  been  done  the  mill  company  has  commonly  made  notes 
which  have  been  made  secure  by  indorsement  of  the  directors.  For 
this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  board  of  directors  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  well  known. 

Some  of  the  miUs  have  been  built,  however,  simply  by  investing 
the  money  as  it  came  from  the  members;  and  while  this  is  some- 
what slow,  yet  when  the  mill  is  finished  and  in  operation,  it  is 
usually  so  much  property  ahead  for  the  stockholders  for  it  fre- 
quently represents  money  that  would  not  have  been  accimiulated 
at  all,  except  for  the  obligation  of  the  stockholders  to  get  together 
and  save  so  much  money  each  week  or  month.  .  .  . 

The  preliminary  preparation  for  the  organization  of  such  a 
company  in  the  way  of  preparing  the  right  kind  of  charter,  by-laws 
and  subscription  list,  should  be  left  to  the  engineer  selected  to  make 
plans  and  guide  the  company  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
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It  is  very  important  for  a  company  of  inexperienced  people  to 
select  a  good  engineer  and  then  rely  upon  his  knowledge,  skill,  and 
judgment.  Any  attempt  to  build  a  mill  without  good  counsel  will 
be  troublesome.  Advice  picked  up  here  and  there,  free  of  charge, 
is  worth  just  what  it  costs,  viz.,  nothing.  A  good  engineer  will 
charge  a  good  fair  price,  and  will  handle  the  matter  just  as  a  good 
lawyer  would  a  law-suit  or  as  a  physician  would  handle  a  case  of 
sickness.  There  are  numbers  of  good  engineers  in  the  country 
whose  records  for  successful  work  become  a  guarantee  for  the 
success  of  whatever  they  undertake.  .  .  . 

In  one  or  two  cases  another  featme  has  been  introduced,  viz., 
subscribers  give  notes  for  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  By 
this  plan  the  company  has  the  notes  to  use  for  collateral  in  case  of 
borrowing  money;  and  if  the  notes  are  made  interest-bearing  then 
the  burden  of  interest  falls  on  the  subscribers  and  not  on  the 
treasury  of  the  company.  .  .  . 

The  factories  built  with  capital  raised  on  the  above  plan  have 
all  been  successful,  and  are  now  doing  well. 

§  2o6.    Necessity  for  Adequate  Financing 

One  of  the  most  common  errors — and  also  one  of  the  most 
dangerous — ^in  organizing  a  new  corporation  is  to  start  it  off  with 
insufficient  capital  to  cany  it  through  to  success.  The  result 
is  that  the  new  corporation  perhaps  makes  a  fine  start,  gives 
promise  of  yielding  large  profits,  and  then  suddenly  threatens  to 
collapse  because  the  supply  of  cash  has  been  exhausted.  Credit 
is  not  readily  available  for  most  new  corporations.  The  or- 
ganizers turn  hopefully  to  the  natural  recourse  of  selling  more 
stock,  and  usually  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  blind  wall  of 
skepticism.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  an  entirely  new  project, 
which  exists  only  as  an  idea  and  has  not  yet  been  troubled  by 
any  of  the  harsh  vicissitudes  of  business  existence,  appeals 
strongly  to  the  imagination  and  is  generally  able  to  command 
capital  with  comparative  ease;  whereas  exactly  the  same  project 
six  months  or  a  year  later,  when  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  and  its  profitableness  has  been  in  part  demonstrated,  is 
no  longer  appealing  and  raises  new  capital  with  difficulty.  The 
reason  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the 
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capital  in  the  second  case  looks  at  the  project  at  close  range, 
sees  it  in  its  prosaic  realization  and  can  hardly  conceive  it  as  a 
great  money  maker.  In  the  first  place  his  imagination  was  left 
untrammeled.  Promoters  are  insistent,  therefore,  on  one  piece 
of  advice  in  which  they  all  agree :  in  organizing  a  new  enterprise, 
raise  at  the  outset  all  the  capital  required  to  bring  it  to  success. 
One  difficulty  that  often  comes  up  at  this  point  is  that  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  cash  capital  required.  The  strong 
tendency  is  to  imderestimate.  Even  where  a  new  proposition 
is  of  quite  a  definite  character,  that  is  to  say,  where  it  involves 
buying  a  given  property  or  properties  at  an  agreed  price,  turning 
out  a  stable  product  for  an  assured  market  and  selling  it  at  a  price 
known  in  advance — even  under  such  conditions  underestimates 
are  frequent.  They  most  commonly  arise  from  two  oversights: 
first,  the  neglect  to  provide  sufficient  working  capital;*  second, 
overlooking  the  incorporation  and  selling  expenses  to  start  the 
corporation  and  dispose  of  its  capital  stock.  Selling  expense 
of  capital  stock  may  nm  as  high  as  25%  or  30%,  or  even  more. 

§  207.    Effect  of  Inadequate  Funds 

The  following  is  a  typical  experience  in  organizing  a  small 
corporation  with  insufficient  financial  backing: 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
Johnson  Manufacturing  Company,  which  owned  the  patents  and 
intended  to  manufacture  and  sell  an  office  equipment  device.  Only 
one  other  person  was  interested  and  he  took  an  equal  amount  of 
stock  and  was  to  be  the  active  man  at  $150  per  month.  It  was 
nearly  six  months  before  we  were  able  to  get  our  dies  constructed 
and  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to  go  after  business,  and  this  work  took 
a  lot  more  money  than  we  anticipated.  We  also  had  trouble  with 
our  finish  and  replaced  a  lot  of  our  devices  which  we  had  placed  in 
the  first  few  months.  Manufacturing  difficulties  were  finally  over- 
come and  we  have  had  no  other  complaints  on  that  score.  Our 
difficulty  now  is  to  market  the  product.  Sales  for  the  year  have 
been  only  about  2,500  units. 


•  Sec  Chf.  XV  and  XVI.  "Woriunff  CapHal  Reqtdranenta." 
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Up  to  this  time  about  $20,000  has  gone  into  the  business  and  as 
yet  we  are  hardly  making  expenses  on  average  monthly  sales  of 
$1,000.  It  has  come  to  the  point  now  where  we  must  find  a  more 
profitable  method  of  merchandising,  sell  out,  or  liquidate.  We 
would  prefer  to  sell  out,  but  we  have  nothing  very  encouraging  to 
offer  a  purchaser,  so  it  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  other  two.  A 
first-dass  merchandising  man,  in  whom  both  of  us  fed  confidence, 
could  be  secured  if  we  were  in  position  to  put  in  another  $10,000  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  the  business  runs  for  another  year.  Personally, 
I  am  convinced  that  with  the  right  plan  of  sale,  the  whole  project 
would  be  a  tremendous  money  maker,  but  we  haven't  the  cash  our- 
sdves,  don't  know  where  to  tiun  for  it,  and  haven't  much  of  a 
record  to  fall  back  upon. 

§  ao8.    Causes  of  Failtire 

The  stories  of  loss  in  establishing  enterprises  that  are  known 
to  be  in  themselves  sound  and  profitable,  are  so  numerous 
that  probably  every  reader  can  pick  one  or  more  out  of  his  own 
experience  or  observation.  It  will  take  very  little  analysis  of 
each  one  of  these  cases  to  demonstrate  that  the  loss  has  been  due 
to  carelessness  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  features: 

1.  In  not  ascertaining  all  the  available  facts  in  advance 

of  investment. 

2.  In  neglecting  to  clinch  the  legal  rights  of  the  organizer 

by  means  of  contracts,  options,  or  the  outright  pur- 
chase of  some  of  the  essential  property. 

3.  In  failing  to  establish  close  relations  with  financial  houses 

which  would  be  of  assistance  in  carrying  the  enter- 
prise through  the  construction  stage  and  up  to  the  point 
where  securities  could  be  sold  as  the  issues  of  an  estab- 
lished concern. 

4.  In  making  insufiGicient  estimates  of   capital  require- 

ments, including  not  only  fixed  capital  but  also  working 
capital  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  selling  securities. 

All  these  errors  with  a  little  judgment  and  foresight  are 
easily  avoidable. 
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THE  PROMOTER 

§  aoQ.    Professional  Promoters 

The  word  "promoter"  has  come  to  be  assodated  with  Colonel 
Sellers  and  J.  Rufus  Wallingford,  and  consequently  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  term  of  reproach  rather  than  of  praise.  Yet  when 
it  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  it  indicates  a  man  of  exceptional 
energy  and  foresight  who  is  able  to  conceive  a  new  enterprise  and 
to  set  it  on  its  feet.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of  men  who  make 
for  progress. 

One  unfavorable  connotation  for  the  word  comes  out  of  the 
expression,  "professional  promoter."  Each  one  of  the  two 
words  in  the  expression  is  innocent  in  itself,  but  where  they  are 
combined  they  seem  to  imply  an  individual  who  is  making  his 
money  by  his  wits  either  at  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  he  is 
supposed  to  finance,  or  of  the  dupes  whose  money  goes  into 
these  enterprises.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this 
implication,  for  a  certain  group  of  semi-criminals  who  call  them- 
selves brokers  and  promoters  make  it  their  business  to  prey 
upon  struggling  enterprises  and  defraud  them  while  they  pretend 
to  assist. 

Yet  there  are  some  men  of  excellent  standing  to  whom  the 
term  "professional  promoter,"  if  used  in  its  correct  sense,  could 
properly  be  applied.  Of  this  type  are  such  men  as  Charles  M. 
Warner,  who  took  part  in  promotions  so  widely  separated  as 
the  American  Malting  Company,  the  Com  Products  Refining 
Company,  the  Bay  State  Cotton  Corporation,  the  International 
Cotton  Mills  Corporation,  and  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
To  the  same  dass  bdong  many  of  the  most  prominent  fiinanders 
of  the  day,  who  have  assisted  with  more  or  less  directness  in  all 
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the  great  promotions  and  oombinations  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  professional  promoter  is  not,  however,  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  business  world  as  what  may  be  termed  the 
occasional  promoters  who  make  up  in  the  number  of  enterprises 
promoted  for  the  smaller  average  capitalization  of  each.  These 
promoters  come  mainly  from  the  following  classes: 

Local  lawyers  and  bankers 
Engineering  firms 
Business  executives 

§  210.    Local  Lawyers  and  Bankers 

There  is  little  to  be  said,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  general  terms, 
of  the  activities  of  local  lawyers  and  bankers  as  promoters. 
It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ordinarily  they  are 
nattural  leaders  in  organizing  new  local  enterprises.  If  some 
western  country  town  is  establishing  a  new  creamery  or  a  new 
cannery;  if  in  some  eastern  dty  there  is  opportunity  for  a  com- 
bination of  small  local  manufacturing  concerns;  if  a  man  of  in- 
ventive talent  gets  up  a  new  device  and  begins  to  talk  among 
his  friends  as  to  the  possibilities  of  developing  it — in  any  one 
of  these  cases  the  opportunity  usually  comes  straight  to  the 
lawyer  or  banker  who  is  in  position  to  give  it  some  of  his  time  and 
and  thought  and  perhaps  to  carry  it  through  to  success.  The 
number  of  such  cases  of  local  promotions  on  a  small  scale  is  sur- 
prising and  accounts  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  annual 
crop  of  new  enterprises, 

§  2ZI.    Engineerijig  Finns  as  I^romoters 

It  is  well  known  that  a  few  large  engineering  firms  of  high 
standing  have  organized  and  financed  and  now  manage  thousands 
of  street  railway  and  other  public  utility  corporations,  especially 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  firms  may  be  mentioned  Stone  and  Webster,  J.  G.  White 
Engmeering  Corporation,  H.  M.  ByUesby  and  Company,  and 
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Henry  L.  Doherty  and  Company.  All  of  these  firms,  it  is  stated, 
have  more  or  less  drifted  into  their  present  promotion  activities. 
The  business  of  each  firm  was  primarily  to  carry  on  professional 
engineering  work.  As  they  grew  in  size  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  large  staff  of  high-priced  experts  became  a  greater 
and  greater  burden,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  go  beyond  merely 
seeking  profitable  work  for  these  men  and  to  embark  upon  the 
policy  of  creating  work  for  them.  This  could  be  done  only  by 
actively  organizing  and  financing  new  corporations  with  which 
the  firm  then  made  contracts  for  engineering  service.  Promotion 
at  the  beginning,  then,  was  a  side  issue;  but  it  has  grown  and 
grown  until  one,  at  least,  of  these  firms  is  regarded  as  much  more 
distinctly  a  financial  house  than  an  engineering  firm. 

We  might  include  with  this  group  some  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing companies  which  are  actively  engaged  in  financing 
new  enterprises  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  orders  for  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment.  Among  the  concerns  that  have 
followed  this  policy  with  the  greatest  enterprise  and  success  are 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  General  Electric  Company,  which  through  subsidiary  cor- 
porations disposed  of  the  securities  of  a  great  number  of  enter- 
prises which  they  desired  developed. 

All  such  concerns,  after  their  ability  to  sell  securities  once 
becomes  known,  are  deluged  with  a  constant  stream  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance  in  developing  new  enterprises.  Any  of  these 
which  appear  to  be  worth  while  are  investigated  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  case  the  investigation 
3rields  a  favorable  report  and  it  is  decided  to  take  hold  of  the  new 
enterprise,  they  proceed  to  capitalize  and  incorporate  it  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  previously  discussed.  The  pro- 
cedure thereafter  differs.  Some  of  the  firms  work  in  dose  con- 
nection with  banking  houses  which  underwrite  the  securities 
of  their  corp>orations  and  proceed  to  sell  them  to  the  general 
public.  Other  firms  have  their  own  departments  or  subsidiary 
corporations  for  the  sale  of  securities,  thus  carrying  through  the 
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whole  enterprise  from  its  inception  through  the  investigation, 
the  flotation^  the  construction  of  the  plant  or  property,  and  even 
beyond  this,  through  the  initial  stages  of  its  management. 

§  az2.    Business  Executives  as  Promoters 

In  forming  combinations  among  competing  manufacturing 
plants,  it  is  not  at  aU  unusual  to  find  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves.  Sometimes  they  get  together  and, 
through  a  committee  or  through  informal  discussion,  agree  upon 
some  plan  of  combination  which  shall  take  in  all  the  previously 
competing  plants.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  leather, 
cordage,  asphalt,  and  glucose  combinations.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  a  "promoter."  There  is 
really  not  much  need  for  his  services,  inasmuch  as  the  manufac^ 
turers  manage  the  matter  themselves. 

Another  situation  exists  in  some  industries  where  there  is 
keen  competition  and  possibly  some  ill-feeling,  but  where  one 
plant  or  one  individual  stands  out  as  a  recognized  leader,  either 
through  si25e,  enterprise,  personality,  or  other  cause.  If  a  com- 
bination is  to  be  formed  in  an  industry  where  this  situation 
prevails,  it  may  be  easily  possible  for  the  leading  firm  or  in- 
dividual to  become  the  promoter.  This  was  true  in  the  casd  of 
the  salt,  malting,  and  bicycle  combinations.  It  constitutes  a 
somewhat  exceptional  case  when  a  business  executive  or  a  group 
of  executives  in  one  concern  actually  promote  a  combination 
with  their  rivals.  The  case  is  exceptional  for  the  reason  that  no 
man  readily  subordinates  himself  to  a  former  competitor  or  is 
easily  reconciled  to  entering  a  combination  in  which  his  com- 
petitor, starting  from  the  same  level  as  himself,  takes  a  leading 
part,  including  a  large  block  of  promoter's  profits.  It  is  far 
easier  for  a  man  from  the  outside  to  carry  through  such  a  com- 
bination. 

The  customary  case  of  the  business  executive  acting  as  a 
promoter  arises  in  the  formation  of  entirely  new  enterprises. 
The  man  who  takes  the  lead  in  such  an  undertaking  is  commonly 
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the  same  man  who  expects  to  manage  it  after  it  is  organized. 
In  many  respects  this  is  the  correct  arrangement.  When  the 
promoter  forms  a  combination  and  then  ceases  his  active  con- 
nection with  it,  he  is  usually  influenced  wholly  by  his  desire  to 
sell  stock  and  float  the  new  enterprise,  and  not  at  all  by  con- 
sideration of  the  future  requirements  of  the  enterprise.  When  the 
future  manager  of  the  enterprise  himself  promotes  it,  this 
situation  does  not  exist.  There  is  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  corresponding  danger  that  if  he  is  not  skilled  m  such  matters 
the  promotion  manager  will  underestimate  the  financial  needs 
of  his  enterprise,  or  perhaps  while  securing  his  capital — ^if  he  is 
successful  in  getting  it — ^will  reduce  it  below  the  amount  really 
required  by  tumecessarily  crude  and  wasteful  promotion  methods. 
In  the  interests  of  men  of  this  type,  a  few  remarics  as  to  points 
they  should  watch  in  forming  their  financial  plan  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

§  2i3»    Ptomotion  RequirementB 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  sufficient  capital  should  be 
raised  or  authorized;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable, 
if  the  period  of  construction  and  development  is  to  be  lengthy, 
that  the  sale  of  securities  should  be  postponed  until  the  cor- 
poration is  actually  on  its  feet.  There  may  seem  to  be  at  first 
glance  no  possibility  of  reconciling  these  two  conflicting  re- 
quirements. The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
such  connections  with  banking  houses  that  they  will  be  willing 
to  carry  through  the  preliminary  financing  and  underwrite  the 
sale  of  the  securities  of  the  completed  proposition.  This  is  one 
of  the  devices  imiversally  used  in  large  enterprises,  but  seldom 
in  small  ones.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  is  not  almost 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  small  concern,  which  through  the 
local  bankers  should  be  able  to  secure  accommodation  on  the 
strength  of  its  own  securities  as  collateral  and  may  later  sell 
those  securities  and  repay  the  bank  loan. 

A  second  point  to  notice  is  that  the  promoter  must  protect 
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his  own  interests,  for  he  may  be  sure  that  no  one  else  will  do  this 
for  him.  If  he  is  acting  as  a  principal,  the  proper  method  of 
taking  care  of  himself  is  to  raise  all  the  capital  that  is  needed, 
on  as  good  terms  as  possible,  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  preferred 
shares,  and  common  shares,  retaining  for  himself  the  remaining 
equity  in  the  business.  This  is  the  place  where  many  business 
executives,  as  promoters,  fail  to  realize  the  full  returns  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  They  are  likely  to  put  in  their  own  money 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  money  of  other 
people,  without  reserving  for  themselves  the  equitable  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  promoter  of  the  enterprise  and  which  any 
other  promoter  would  easily  obtain. 

§  214.    Protecting  the  Promoter 

When  the  promoter  is  not  acting  as  a  principal,  or  is  as^ 
sodated  with  others  in  the  promotion  or  is  perhaps  acting  for 
others,  and  especially  if  he  merely  plays  the  part  of  a  ''connecting 
link,"  his  interests  mxist  be  protected  by  definite  contract. 

A  case  in  which,  according  to  his  own  story,  the  promoter 
failed  to  give  himself  proper  protection,  came  into  the  New  Jersey 
courts  some  years  ago.  It  af^ars  that  Harry  C.  Haskins  claims 
to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  scheme  to  unite  all  the  inde- 
pendent lead  companies  not  previously  included  in  the  National 
Lead  Company.  He  went  to  Thomas  F.  R)ran,  the  well-known 
financier,  and  enlisted  his  support.  Mr.  Haskins  charges  that 
after  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends  had  secured  from  liini  all  the 
information  they  needed,  and  had  made  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  lead  business,  resulting  from  years  of  study,  they  froze 
him  out  of  the  deal,  and  that  while  Mr.  Ryan  made  enormous 
profits  as  the  promoter  of  the  consolidation,  he  himself  had 
received  nothing. 

Without  attempting  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  on 
the  merits  of  this  case,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
Mr.  Haskins  covld  have  little  standing.  He  had  no  property 
right  in  the  idea  of  forming  the  consolidation;  the  facts  and 
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figures  which  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Ryan  were  apparently  freely 
given.  He  may  have  had  a  verbal  understanding,  but,  if  so, 
it  can  be  best  described  as  an  agreement  to  make  an  agreement, 
fulfilment  of  which  cannot  of  course  be  compelled  in  equity  pro- 
ceedings. In  other  words,  the  original  promoter,  Mr.  Haskins, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  did  not  contractually  protect 
himself.  He  went  ahead  before  he  had  ^^assembled"  his  proposi- 
tion. 

§  ax5.    Promotion  Difficulties 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  promoter  does 
not  lead  an  easy  life.  In  investigating  whatever  proposition 
he  has  in  mind,  he  must  expend  both  money  and  time  freely 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  his  efforts  will  be  fruitless;  he  must 
exercise  diplomacy  and  patience  in  securing  his  options  or  other- 
wise assembling  his  proposition;  he  must  protect  himself  with 
the  greatest  care  and  forethought  if  he  is  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  efforts;  he  must  approach  the  owners  of  capital  with  a 
proposition  which  he  believes  to  be  favorable  to  them,  and  yet 
must  be  prepared  for  rebuffs  and  suspicion.  These  are  the  ctis- 
tomary  difficulties  in  promoting  an  enterprise. 

The  above  difficulties  are  doubled  or  tripled  when  the  enter- 
prise is  a  combination  of  previously  independent  concerns. 
And  if  the  combination  includes  concerns  that  have  been  pre- 
viously competitive,  the  promoter  b,  first  of  all,  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  conciliating  individuals  who  perhaps  for 
years  have  been  fighting  each  other  with  all  the  weapons  at  their 
conunand.  Furthermore,  the  business  interests  of  each  separate 
concern  going  into  the  combination  demand  that  it  should  make 
for  itself  the  largest  claims  that  it  can  reasonably  support  and 
should  look  with  much  suspicion  on  the  claims  that  are  advanced 
by  the  other  concerns.  Unless  the  promoter  is  a  man  of  much 
force  and  imusual  tact,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  negotia- 
tions should  break  off  as  a  result  of  mutual  distrust.  This  has 
been  the  result  again  and  again,  even  though  every  person 
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interested  may  have  fully  recognized  the  proposed  combination 
as  desirable  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

§  ai6.    Difficulty  of  Creating  a  New  Organization 

In  addition  to  the  questions  and  conflicts  that  arise  in  de- 
termining the  financial  terms,  the  creation  of  a  working  organi- 
zation for  the  combination  is  more  than  likely  in  itself  to  break 
up  all  negotiations.  If  the  promoter  is  a  true  diplomat,  he  will 
usually  try  to  postpone  consideration  of  management  personnel 
until  after  the  combination  as  a  whole  has  been  pretty  well 
decided  upon.  Nevertheless,  it  may  at  the  last  moment  wreck 
the  whole  project.  The  promoter  must  usually  make  up  his 
mind  between  one  of  two  courses:  either  he  must  bring  in  an 
outsider  of  high  standing  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  combination 
and  give  him  discretion  to  pick  the  best  men  he  can  find,  thus 
creating  an  efficient  working  organization;  or  he  must  "play 
politics"  and  choose  the  officers  from  the  men  whose  influence 
he  requires  in  order  to  form  the  combination.  If  he  chooses 
the  first  alternative,  he  must  make  his  appeal  most  strongly 
to  the  men  who  have  capital  invested  and  whose  business  sense 
will  lead  them  to  respect  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  proposed 
course  of  action,  even  though  it  may  involve  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  some  individuals.  If  he  chooses  the  second  alternative, 
he  must  make  his  appeal  primarily  to  the  active  officers  of  the 
concerns  that  are  to  be  combined,  and  must  depend  upon  them 
to  help  him  in  influencing  the  owners  of  capital.  Unfortunately 
this  second  alternative  is  too  often  chosen,  and  is  probably  the 
direct  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  various  combinations  which 
should  have  proved  highly  successful. 

§  2x7.    The  Chances  of  Success 

The  probabilities  are  that  loss  and  failure  in  promotion  is 
the  ultimate  result  of  fully  one-half  of  the  serious  attempts  to 
start  new  enterprises.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  classes  of  enterprise 
in  which  failure  has  become  rare,  as  for  example  public  utility 
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corporations.  The  standards  for  estimating  tiie  probable  income 
and  expenses  of  such  corporations  have  become  so  exact,  and  the 
estimating  is  now  so  carefully  and  scientifically  done,  that  there 
is  littie  reason  to  fear  disaster. 

Other  enterprises,  particularly  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing industries  or  trading,  are  apt  to  be  shipwrecked  through 
lack  of  careful  calculation,  foresight,  and  provision  for  the 
future.  Yet  in  addition  to  these  probable  causes  of  disaster, 
there  are  innumerable  contingencies  which  camiot  be  foreseen. 
This  is  true  of  all  business  enterprises.  In  additk>n  to  the  seri- 
ous risk  that  the  new  enterprise  itself  may  prove  to  be  imsuc- 
cessful  and  all  the  promoter's  profits,  as  far  as  represented  in 
common  stock,  may  be  wiped  out,  there  is  the  further  risk  to 
the  promoter  that  he  may  fail  to  carry  through  the  enterprise 
and  may  lose  all  his  own  expenditures  of  money,  time,  and  energy 
devoted  to  its  promotion. 

§  ai8.    Promotion  Profits 

Some  indication  has  ahready  been  given  of  the  customary 
method  by  which  the  promoter  takes  his  profits.  As  a  funda- 
mental principle  he  is  entitied  to  whatever  remains  of  the  capital- 
ized value  of  the  enterprise  after  it  has  been  financed.  To  make 
the  practice  entirely  clear,  let  us  take  a  simple  hypothetical 
case.  A  promoter  determines  that  a  given  manufacturing 
enterprise  will  reasonably  earn,  after  it  has  completed  a  two- 
year  period  of  development,  in  excess  of  $110,000  per  annum  net 
profits.  If  he  is  conservative,  he  will  perhaps  figure  on  creating 
securities  ail  of  which  should  be  salable  at  par  on  the  following 

basis: 

Interest 
Capitalization  and  Dividend 

Requirements 

$  5€X>,cxx>  7%  first  mortgage  bonds $  3S.«» 

350^000  9%  preferred  stock 22,500 

500,000  common  stock  yiekling  10% 5o»ooo 

$1,350,000  $107,500 
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We  will  assume  that  the  corporation  actually  needs  $1,000,- 
000  cash,  and  that  the  expense  of  investigating,  securing  (^tions, 
incorporating,  and  selling  securities  amounts  in  total  to  $150,000. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  promoter  would  probably  enter 
into  a  contract  to  turn  over  $1,000,000  in  cash,  or  possibly 
property  and  total  assets  for  which  he  would  actually  pay 
$1,000,000,  in  exchange  for  all  the  bonds,  preferred  stock,  and 
common  stock  of  the  corporation.  He  would  then  be  able  to 
sell  bonds,  preferred  stock,  and  $250,000  of  the  common  stock, 
and  woidd  retain  for  himself  $250,000,  agamst  which  should  be 
offset  his  expenses  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  under  all  these 
estimates  his  net  profits  would  be  $100,000,  which  would  be 
realized  in  common  stock.  • 

The  principle  that  the  promoter  should  have  as  his  com- 
pensation a  portion  of  the  final  equity  in  the  corporation,  is 
well  established  in  what  may  be  termed  the  more  conservative 
promoting  circles.  Otherwise — in  case,  for  instance,  he  insists 
upon  receiving  bonds  or  preferred  stock — he  reveals  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  that  would  probably  he.0 
fatal  to  his  whole  promotion  scheme.  This  principle  of  common 
stock  for  the  promoter  obtains  quite  generally  in  the  United 
States.  In  English  practice  another  arrangement,  which  is  in 
some  respects  preferable,  has  been  common.  In  addition  to 
bonds,  preference  shares,  and  ordinary  shares,  the  organizers 
of  a  new  corporation  frequently  created  another  daim  on  the 
property,  ranking  after  ordinary  or  common  shares,  which  is 
represented  by  what  are  known  as  "founders' "  shares.  The 
founders'  shares  ordinarily  are  entitled  to  dividends  only  after 
certain  dividends  have  been  paid  on  ordinary  shares,  after  which 
they  are  entitled  to  a  special  participation  in  additional  divi- 
dends.i 

A  favorite  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  to  give  the  ordinary 
shares,  say,  6%  as  their  preference  above  founders'  shares. 


>see  1154.55. 
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and  then  to  divide  any  additional  dividends  equally  between 
ordinary  shares  and  founders'  shares.  The  founders'  shares 
are  usually  issued  to  a  small  nominal  amount  with  a  small  par 
value  to  each  share,  often  only  one  shilling.  In  a  few  instances 
where  the  companies  have  been  phenomenally  successful,  the 
founders'  shares  have  become  extremely  valuable,  and  there  are 
even  cases  in  which  separate  corporations  have  been  formed 
in  order  to  hold  the  total  block  of  founders'  shares  and  to  sell 
interests  in  this  block.  The  advantage  of  this  English  practice 
is  that  it  defers  promoters'  profits  until  after  those  who  have 
contributed  cash  have  been  fully  protected. 

§  2ig.    niustrative  Instances 

A  few  instances  from  corporate  practice  will  show  just  how 
promoters  have  secured  their  profits.* 

In  the  case  of  the  Mount  Vernon-Woodberry  Cotton  Duck 
Company,  the  promoters  had  remaining  in  their  hands  $6,- 
250,000  in  comimon  stock.  Figuring  its  market  value  at  $25, 
this  amounted  to  a  cash  profit  of  well  over  $1,500,000.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Parks,  the  chief  promoter,  was  in  no  situation  to  keep 
all  these  profits  for  himself;  they  were  divided  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  various  mill  owners  whose  personal  co-operation 
had  been  necessary. 

The  United  States  Realty  and  Construction  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1902  with  a  capitalization  of  $30,000,000  pre- 
ferred and  $36,000,000  common  stock.  The  five  promoters, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly 
respected  citizens  of  New  York,  stated  publicly  that  they  would 
receive  a  profit  for  organizing  the  new  corporation  and  for  pro- 
curing the  necessary  working  capital.  The  announcement  was 
put  in  the  following  form: 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  we  expect  to  receive  for  the  responsi- 
bility and  risks  assiuned  by  us  in  organizing  the  new  corporation. 


*  From  Dewing  on  Corp.  Prom,  ft  Reorg. 
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procuring  the  cash  capital,  and  for  the  expenses  incurred,  an  in- 
dividual profit  which  will  or  may  include  the  stock  of  the  new  cor- 
poration remaining  in  our  hands  after  carrying  through  the  trans- 
action. 

The  promoters'  profits  in  this  case  are  calculated  to  have 
amounted  to  about  $6,000,000  in  common  stock,  or  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  total  securities.  At  the  outset  the  market 
value  was  about  $1,800,000,  and  it  had  an  average  value  dur« 
ing  the  first  year  of  $720,000. 

From  the  above  instances  it  is  dear  that  successful  promotion 
may  carry  with  it  very  laxge  profits.  There  are  at  times  exces- 
sive profits,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  arct  very  heavy 
expenses  and  very  great  risks  which  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  make 
promotion  profits  in  the  majority  of  cases  reasonable. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
PROMOTERS'  PROFITS' 

§  230.    The  Work  of  the  Promoter 

A  promoter,  as  considered  here,  is  one  who  actively  engages 
in  the  financing  and  organization  of  an  enterprise  under  the 
corporate  form.  The  term  is  described  by  an  English  authority 
as  a  "short  and  convenient  way  for  designating  those  who  set 
in  action  the  machinery  by  which  the  Act  enables  them  to 
create  a  corporation."  Cook  briefly  classifies  the  promoter  as  a 
"person  who  brings  about  the  incorporation  and  -organization 
of  a  corporation."* 

Another  idea  enters  into  the  modem  every-day  business 
use  of  the  term.  The  promoter's  activity  and  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  enterprise  are  incited  by  the  expectation  of  special 
profits.  If  he  does  not  realize  or  expect  to  realize  special  profits 
out  of  the  undertaking,  he  is  not,  in  modem  parlance,  a  promoter, 
though  filling  every  requirement  of  the  legal  definition. 

In  the  organization  of  most  modern  corporations  the  promoter 
plays  an  active  and  very  important  part.  His  anticipated  special 
profits  from  these  efforts  are  usually  large  and  not  infrequently 
excessive.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  among  the  more 
conservative  promotions  these  profits  are  taken  in  the  stock  of 
the  new  undertaking.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  an 
invariable  rule.  On  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  promoter  is 
usually  very  anxious  to  secure  his  profits  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  in  some  more  realizable  form  than  stock  in  his 
too  often  doubtful  enterprise.  To  accomplish  this  the  more 
easily  and  to  secure  larger  profits  than  would  otherwise  be 

>  Adapted  by  penniasion  from  Corp.  Org.  ft  Mgt.,  by  T.  Conyngton. 
*  3  Cook  on  Corp..  I  651. 
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possible,  he  sometimes  attempts  to  make  his  profit  a  secret 
profit. 

The  many  different  arrangements  whereby  the  promoter  en- 
deavors to  secure  his  special  profits  in  the  form  and  in  the  way 
he  prefers,  have  given  rise  to  a  class  of  cases  turning  solely  upon 
the  relations  existing  between  the  promoter,  his  associates,  and 
the  corporation.  The  ideal  of  the  law  in  regard  to  these  relations 
is  high.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ideals  and  methods  of 
promoters  are  usually  on. a  much  lower  level. 

§  a2i«    Promoter's  Relation  to  Corporation 

In  a  large  proportion  if  not  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pro- 
moter brings  about  the  organization  of  his  corporation  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  special  profits.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
iniquity  or  injustice  in  so  doing.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  his  arrangements  for  collecting  these 
profits.  Too  frequently  the  methods  of  the  promoter  are  not 
only  of  doubtful  moral  status,  but  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
established  law. 

The  relation  of  the  promoter  both  to  the  corporation  and 
to  those  associated  with  him  in  its  organization  is  one  of  trust. 
He  is  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  incipient  corporation  and  is 
supposed  to  be  safeguarding  its  interests  as  he  would  his  own. 

This  doctrine  is  too  clearly  established  to  be  questioned. 
The  confidential  relations  of  the  promoter  being  admitted,  it 
follows,  then,  that  while  he  may  with  entire  propriety  profit 
by  his  connection  with  the  corporation,  such  profit  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  is  compatible  with  confidential  relations. 

§  223.    Illegal  Anangemeo^ 

Coiporatlons  can  be  formed  through  irresponsible  agents  with 
ease.  If  these  agents  can  vote  away  a  substantial  part  of  the 
capital  stock  for  property  of  comparatively  small  value,  and  still 
with  immunity  to  themselves  and  their  principals  receive  from  the 
uninformed  public,  cash  subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  capital 
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nock,  the  ofBUuatioo  and 

readily  become  a  "system  of  feaods."  * 

The  osoal  mtstate  the  promoter  makes  is  m  deafing  with  his 
oofp<xation  as  he  woidd  with  a  stranger.  UnreasonaUe  or  even 
large  profits  are  difficult  of  attainment  if  the  party  from  idiom 
they  ftre  to  be  drawn  k  informed  as  to  the  facts,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  stated,  the  promoter  wishing  to  sell  property  to  the 
corporation  he  has  organized,  or  caused  to  be  organized,  be- 
qoently  conceals  or,  worse  still,  misrepresents  the  real  cost. 

When  the  promoter  occupies  this  position,  he  is  in  conflict 
with  the  law,  for  it  has  been  laul  down  clearly  and  unmistakably 
that  a  promoter  must  not  make  any  secret  profit  out  of  his 
oorporation,  or  out  of  those  associated  with  himsdf  in  the 
fcHmation  of  the  corporation. 

i  223.    A  Case  in  Point 

The  leading  case  on  thb  subject  is  an  Faglish  case,«  but  its 
doctrines  have  been  generally  followed  in  this  country.  One 
Erlanger  and  his  associates  formed  a  s3nMlicate  to  purchase  an 
island  containing  pbo^hate  which  was  offered  to  them  fen- 
£55,000.  Throu^  agents  a  oompaiqr  was  then  formed,  Erlanger 
naming  the  five  directors.  Of  these,  two  were  at  the  time  out 
ol  the  country.  Of  the  three  remaining,  one  was  Eiianger's 
private  agent,  one  was  Lc^  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  third 
was  a  Rear  Admiral  of  the  British  Navy.  These  two  latter 
were  not  interested  in  any  way  with  Clanger  in  the  sale  of  the 
island  tp  the  corpwation,  were  not  informed  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  did  not  make  any  inquiry,  but,  acting  with  the 
Erlanger  director,  accepted  Eilanger's  prc^xKitkm  to  sefl  the 
island  to  the  corporation  for  £80,000  in  cash  and  £50,000  in 
shares.  Stock  in  the  oorporation  was  then  sold  until  some  400 
shareholders  were  interested  in  the  company.  Later  these 
secured  contrcd  of  the  company,  and,  having  discovered  the 

"Old  Dam.  Copper  Co.  ▼.  BUov.  aoj  Uaa.  i«w  iSS  <  1909V 

r  ▼.  SSor  SoBfaRmnH^phBte  Co.  S  Ch.  Drr.  73;  aM-.  3  AppL  Cmm  istS^ 
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facts  as  to  the  sale  of  the  island,  promptly  brou^t  suit  against 
all  parties  concerned  in  its  sale  to  the  company.  As  a  restilt, 
the  sale  was  ordered  rescinded  and  the  vendors  were  ordered  to 
return  the  price  of  the  island  to  the  company,  upon  which  the 
island  was  to  be  restored  to  its  original  owners.  This  decision 
was  affirmed  upon  appeal.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  rendering 
the  decision,  said: 

I  do  not  say  that  the  owner  of  property  might  not  promote  and 
form  a  joint-stock  company,  and  then  sell  his  property  to  it,  but  I 
do  say  that  if  he  does  he  is  bound  to  take  care  that  he  sells  it  to  the 
company  through  the  medium  of  a  board  of  directors  who  can  and 
do  ezerdse  an  independent  and  intelligent  judgment  on  the  trans- 
action, and  who  are  not  left  under  the  belief  that  the  property 
belongs,  not  to  the  pronwter,  but  to  some  other  person. 

The  doctrine  of  the  case  was,  first,  that  independent  directors 
should  have  been  named;  and  second,  that  the  promoters  shoiild 
have  made  full  disclosure  to  these  directors  of  all  material 
facts.  In  the  decision  it  was  intimated  that  if  one  director 
personally  beyond  suspicion  had  known  and  approved  the  real 
facts  as  to  the  increased  price,  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
validate  the  sale. 

The  doctrine  in  this  country  is  similar.  When  property 
is  taken  by  promoters  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  the  corporation, 
whether  by  purchase,  option,  or  agreement,  they  are  bound 
to  disclose  any  private  bargain  or  secret  profits.  The  relations 
are  confidential  and  each  person  is  bound,  as  in  partnership,  to 
act  with  entire  openness  and  fairness  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
associated.  The  law  as  to  this  is  very  dear  and  has  been  passed 
upon  again  and  again. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  any  special  profits  made  by  the 
promoter  are  illegal  unless  made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  others  interested,  or  with  the  consent  of  an  independent 
and  fully  informed  board  of  directors,  or  with  disdosure  of  the 
conditions  to  those  who  are  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  stock. 
If  spedal  profits  are  made  otherwise,  suit  for  redress  may  be 
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brouj^t  at  any  subsequent  time  by  the  corporation,  or,  under 
some  drcumstanoes,  by  the  stockholders  who  have  contributed 
to  the  promoter's  improper  profits  by  the  purchase  of  stock 
on  its  first  issue,  or  of  treasury  stock  thereafter. 

§  224*    Improper  Profits  vs.  Overvaluations 

These  cases  where  suit  is  brought  for  the  restoration  of 
promoters'  profits  must  not  be  confused  with  that  other  dass 
in  which  recovery  is  had  by  creditors  because  of  the  overvaluation 
of  property  turned  into  the  corporation  in  exchange  for  stock, 
or  bonds,  or  both.  The  two  cases  often  go  together,  but  are 
radically  different  in  their  nature.  An  improper  profit  to  pro- 
moters might  exist  without  any  overvaluation,  and  an  over- 
valuation might  exist  without  any  improper  profits  to  the 
promoters.  For  instance,  property  at  an  overvaluation  might 
be  accepted  by  the  corporation  and  its  stockholders  with  a  fidl 
knowledge  of  the  promoters'  profits.  They  would  then  have 
no  basis  for  proceedings  against  the  promoters.  A  creditor 
might,  however,  in  such  case  proceed  against  the  stockholders 
on  the  ground  of  an  overvaluation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
property  might  be  put  into  the  corporation  at  a  fair  figure,  but 
the  promoters  receive  a  secret  commission,  or  rebate  or  other 
improper  profit  on  the  sale.  In  such  case  there  would  be  good 
grounds  for  proceeding  against  the  promoters  for  the  recovery 
of  the  improperly  gotten  profits. 

In  the  various  states  the  decisions  in  regard  to  promoters' 
profits  vary  iu  their  tenor,  but  there  is  a  general  trend  toward 
a  stricter  construction  of  the  promoter's  duty  and  responsibility 
to  his  corporation.* 

§  225.    Legitimate  Profits 

The  laws  are  very  dear  in  their  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
moter's secret  profits.    They  are  hardly  less  explidt  in  their 

*Old  Dom.  Copper  Co.  r.  Bigdow,  188  Mass.  315  (1905);  •.  c,  903  Mass.  159  (1909); 
See  y.  Heppmhrimrr.  69  N.  J.  Bq.  36  (1905):  Arnold  v.  Searing,  78  N.  J.  Eq.  146  (1910). 
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recognition  of  the  promoter's  right  to  profits  if  secured  and 
taken  under  proper  conditions.  "There  is  no  rule  of  law  prohibit- 
ing a  person  from  forming  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  property  to  it  and  making  a  profit  from  the  sale.  The 
law  merely  requires  that  such  a  transaction  be  entirely  open  and 
free  from  deception  upon  the  company  and  those  who  become 
members."* 

In  a  New  Jersey  case  the  court  said:' 

Buck,  as  the  promoter  of  the  corporation,  stood  in  a  fiduciary 
relation  to  the  company  as  soon  as  it  was  organized.  As  such 
promoter,  it  was  open  to  him  to  sell  property  which  he  owned  to 
the  company,  on  making  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  his  interest  and 
position  with  respect  to  that  property.  Not  only  was  such  dis* 
closure  necessary,  but  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  as  sole  promoter  of 
the  company  formed  to  purchase  this  sp)ecific  property,  controlling 
and  moulding  its  organization,  to  furnish  it  with  an  executive  or 
board  of  directors  capable  of  forming  competent  and  impartial 
judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase  and  the  price  to  be  paid 

§  226.    Rule  as  to  Property  Owned  by  Promoter 

Also,  if  the  promoter  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  the 
property  in  question  before  the  inception  of  the  corporation 
and  before  he  assiuned  in  any  way  to  act  for  it,  he  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  held  as,  the  agent  or  trustee  of  the  corporation  when 
he  purchased  the  property.  He  may  therefore  have  acquired  it 
at  any  price  or  in  any  way,  and  when  later  the  corporation  is 
organized,  he  is  at  liberty  to  offer  his  property  to  the  corporation 
at  any  advanced,  or  different  price  he  may  choose,  without 
divulging  the  profits  to  be  made  thereby.  The  one  essential 
in  such  cases  is  that  the  promoter's  interest  in  the  property 
shall  be  disclosed,  and  that  such  offering  shall  be  absolutely 
without  misrepresentation.  If  he  represents  that  the  property 
is  owned  by  him  when  held  only  by  option,  or  that  it  is  turned 
in  to  the  corporation  at  the  cost  to  him  when  he  is  really  making 


*  I  Morawets  on  Priv.  Oorp'.  I  203. 

'  Plaquexnizies  Trap.  Fruit  Co.  v.  Buck,  $2  N.  J.  Bq.  2x9*  230  (XS93). 
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a  profit,  such  misrepresentations  are,  under  the  circumstances, 
material  and  render  the  promoter  liable  for  the  secret  profits 
so  secured.  Without  such  misrepresentation/ however,  he  may 
make  what  profit  he  will. 

In  a  case  that  came  up  in  the  New  York  courts,  property 
was  turned  in  at  a  gross  overvaluation,  but  the  only  persons  in 
interest  were  informed  of  all  details  and  did  not  object;  therefore 
the  promoters  were  held  to  be  within  their  rights  and  the  con- 
tract not  subject  to  rescission. » 

Also  in  a  Maryland  case,*  a  receiver  attempted  to  hold  the 
promoters  responsible  imder  the  same  circumstances,  but  his 
application  was  denied  on  the  groimd  that  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment and  therefore  no  wrong. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that,  if  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  concerned  as  to  the  circumstances  thereof,  a  corporation 
is  organized  and  property  is  exchanged  for  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  its  stock,  the  completed  transaction  has  harmed  no  one, 
is  absolutely  legal,  and  is  not  open  to  later  objection  by  any 
of  the  parties  consenting  thereto.  The  promoters  may  make 
such  profits  as  they  please,  provided  the  other  participating 
parties  consent  thereto,  and  up  to  this  point  the  transaction  is 
legitimate  and  imobjectionable. 

Nor  is  there  danger  of  any  subsequent  objection,  no  matter 
what  profit  may  have  been  made  by  the  promoters,  if  the  price 
paid  for  the  property  taken  was  within  reason,  or  capable  of 
justification.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  adverse  legal  action 
even  if  the  price  and  profits  were  entirely  out  of  reason  and 
totally  unjustifiable,  provided  creditors  and  subsequent  stock- 
holders are  informed  as  to  the  conditions  before  they  give 
credit  to  the  corporation  or  invest  in  its  securities. 


•  Parsons  v.  Hayes.  14  Abb.  N.  C.  (N.  Y.)  419  (1M3). 

•  Tompkmi  ▼.  Speny.  Jones  ft  Co..  96  Md.  560  (X903)t 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
SOURCES  OF  CAPITAL  FUNDS 

§  227.    Capital  from  Stock  Subscriptions 

The  typical  corporation  starts  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  typicBl  partnership — through  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
two  or  more  men  who  are  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  join 
forces  in  a  business  enterprise.  In  a  partnership,  these  men 
sign  a  formal  partnership  agreement  and  pool  part  or  all  of  their 
capital  and  other  resources;  in  a  corporation,  they  mutually 
agree  upon  the  amount  of  capital  required,  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  to  be  authorized,  and  the  issuance  of  the  stock  for 
cash,  property,  and  services.  No  matter  which  financial  form 
is  adopted,  the  essential  fact  common  to  both  is  that  the  money 
and  the  business  ability  required  are  supplied  by  the  same  men. 

As  the  corporation  expands  (assuming  that  it  is  a  success) 
and  fresh  capital  is  needed,  it  may  come  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  same  group  of  men.  In  case  their  capital  has  been  exhausted 
or  Is  otherwise  tied  up,  the  next  move,  frequently,  is  to  find 
some  other  man  who  has  capital  to  invest  and  who  at  the  same 
time  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  executive  staff  of  the 
business.  Some  concerns  keep  on  growing  in  this  way  for  a 
long  time.  Other  concerns — by  far  the  vast  majority — soon 
attain  their  normal  volume  of  business  and  thereafter  need  little 
if  any  fresh  capital.  In  both  these  cases,  the  source  of  capital 
plainly  is  the  man  or  group  of  men  who  are  themselves  active 
in  the  management  of  the  business. 

§  228.    Capital  from  Operating  Profits 

A  second  source  of  capital,  which  usually  operates  in  con* 
nection  with  the  source  just  named,  consists  of  savings  out  of 
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the  profits  of  the  business.  Practically  every  concern  saves 
and  adds  to  its  permanent  capital  a  portion  of  its  profits.  In 
corporations  which  are  owned  by  the  people  active  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  tendency  is  strong  toward  putting  a  large  proportion 
of  the  profits  back  into  the  business.  The  active  men  realize 
the  needs  and  the  possibilities  in  the  business  better  than  outside 
stockholders  could  possibly  do.  Sometimes  they  are  willing 
to  put  back  practically  all  the  profits  and  to  keep  up  this  policy 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  enormous  capital  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  was,  for  example,  almost  wholly  built  up  by  this 
method.  Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing Arms  Company  before  its  absorption  by  the  Winchester 
Company,  and  of  many  other  closely  held  and  highly  successful 
concerns.  Until  the  time  of  the  Great  War  with  its  insistent 
demands  for  new  capital,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  was  a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  results  which  may  be  achieved  by 
the  patient  saving  and  reinvesting  of  profits  over  a  series  of  years. 
At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  a 
surplus  of  over  $500,000,000  built  up  from  earnings. 

§  229.    Outside  Sources  d  Capital  Funds 

Most  companies  that  are  successful  on  a  large  scale  reach 
the  point,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  where  more  capital  is 
needed  than  can  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  people  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  handling  the  business.  Some  corporations,  as 
we  shall  see,  reach  this  stage  at  the  very  beginning;  that  is  to  say, 
they  start  full  blown  as  publicly  owned  enterprises.  They  are, 
however,  exceptional.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside 
the  group  of  men  who  are  directly  connected  or  directly  familiar 
with  the  enterprise,  the  capital  may  be  said  to  be  raised  from  the 
public  at  large.  For  our  purpose  we  may  divide  this  public, 
as  is  customarily  done  in  nearly  all  writing  or  thinking  on 
financial ,  subjects,  into  two  fairly  distinct  groups:  those  who 
invest  and  those  who  speculate. 

The  investing  public  consists  of  the  people  who  are  more 
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concerned  over  the  safety  of  their  principal  than  they  are  over 
large  returns.  The  speculative  public  consists  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  large  returns  and  to  secure  these  are  willing  to 
accept  more  or  less  risk  on  their  principal.  Distinct  t3rpes  of 
security  issues  are  designed  to  appeal  to  these  two  groups.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  two  tsrpes. 

§  330.    The  Investing  Public 

The  word  "public"  suggests  a  large  crowd  of  individuals, 
and  the  term  "investing  public"  may  easily  call  up  a  vivid 
picture  of  thousands  of  staid  and  prosperous  persons,  buying 
bonds,  putting  them  away  in  their  strong  boxes,  and  periodically 
cutting  ofiF  the  coupons.  This  picture  is  to  a  certain  degree  true 
when  we  come  to  the  purchasers  of  those  investments  which 
have  a  slightly  speculative  tinge,  such  as  bonds  that  sell  on  a 
basis  of  6%  or  more.  John  Moody,  however,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  really  "gilt-edge"  investment  securities 
are  taken  chiefly,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  institutions.  These 
securities  sell  on  the  basis  of,  say,  4K%  to  sK%>  and  the  indi- 
vidual investor  is  much  more  apt  to  be  a  contributor  in  some 
way  to  the  support  of  these  large  investing  institutions,  rather 
than  a  direct  purchaser  of  this  type  of  securities. 

§  331.    Investing  Institutions 

First  among  the  institutional  investors,  we  find  banks. 
Savings  banks  are  enormous  purchasers  of  the  highest  grade 
bonds.  Under  the  laws  of  most  states  their  purchases  are 
closely  restricted  to  bonds  of  a  certain  approved  class  which 
are  frequently  referred  to  in  Wall  Street  as  "savings  bank 
bonds."  Commercial  banks,  also,  from  time  to  time  take 
large  quantities  of  investment  securities,  chiefly  short-term 
obligations.  Insurance  companies  spend  a  vast  amoxmt  an- 
nually in  the  purchase  of  investment  securities.  All  institu- 
tions the  funds  of  which  are  held  in  trust,  such  as  universities, 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  the  like,  must  confine  themselves 
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strictly  to  investment  securities.  Estates  of  deceased  persons, 
administered  in  trust,  are  large  purchasers. 

Institutions,  then,  constitute  the  public  to  which  the  highest 
grade  investment  securities  must  be  sold.  Individuals  handling 
their  own  funds  are  free  to  exercise  their  discretion  and  take 
whatever  degree  of  risk  there  may  be  in  the  purchase  of  securities 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  strict  terms  of  the  laws  covering 
institutional  investment. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  are  noteworthy  advantages 
to  the  corporation  which  can  adapt  any  important  part  of  its 
securities  to  the  requirements  of  institutional  investment. 
First  of  all,  such  securities  are  in  high  demand  and  sell  at  excellent 
prices.  Second,  they  are  likely  to  "stay  put"  after  they  are  sold. 
The  institution  ordinarily  does  not  die  or  become  hard  up  or 
panic-striken;  consequently,  securities  which  it  has  once  p\ir- 
chased  are  likely  to  remain  with  it  until  they  mature.  Through- 
out the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company 
in  1913-1914,  the  debentures  pf  the  company,  which  were  closely 
held  by  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks,  did  not  to  any 
great  extent  come  on  the  market. 

§  232.    Investment  Associations 

In  other  countries,  even  those  individual  investors  who  in 
this  coimtry  would  buy  securities  direct  are  apt  to  efface  them- 
selves as  individuals  and  join  investment  trusts  or  investment 
associations.  These  associations  are  comimon  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland,  and  are  not  unconmion  in  other  countries. 
The  investment  associations  frequently  sell  their  own  bonds 
as  well  as  their  own  shares.  They  take  the  money  thus  obtained 
and  invest  it  in  securities  of  other  corporations.  What  is  the 
advantage,  it  may  be  asked,  of  this  indirect  method  of  investing? 

The  great  advantage  is  that  the  uninformed  judgment  of 
the  individual  who  purchases  only  a  few  stray  securities  from 
time  to  time,  is  replaced  by  the  trained  and  experienced  judg- 
ment of  men  well  acquainted  with  investment  securities  and 
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the  investment  market.  This  at  least  is  the  theory  of  the 
situation.  There  is  another  advantage,  also,  in  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  having  available  for  investment  only  the  small  savings 
of  individuals,  the  investment  association  deals  in  large  sums 
and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  buy  advantageously.  Further- 
more, on  account  of  its  large  purchases  it  can  distribute  its 
risk  over  a  wide  field.  Its  securities,  for  instance,  would  not 
all  be  bought  in  one  country  but  in  several  countries;  they 
would  not  all  be  in  one  or  two  lines  of  business,  but  in  many 
lines,  and  so  on.  This  principle  of  the  distribution  of  risk  is 
the  most  practical  form  of  insuring  the  safety  of  the  investment 
that  has  yet  been  brought  forth.  The  investment  associations, 
as  a  rule,  are  managed  with  skill  and  ability,  and  in  the  long  run 
make  money,  though  there  are  of  course  some  unfortimate 
exceptions. 

§  233.    Speculative  Public 

The  purchasers  of  speculative  or  even  semi-investment 
securities  are,  with  negligible  exceptions,  individuals.  The 
term  "semi-investment"  in  this  connection  is  applied  to  such 
securities  as  high-grade  preferred  stocks  and  junior  bonds, 
which  are  customarily  regarded  as  reasonably  safe  but  which 
are  not  savings  banks'  investments,  and  are  subject  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fluctuation  and  imcertainty  than  the  strictly  high-grade 
investments.  There  is  a  fairly  clear  threefold  division  of  the 
inunense  number  of  purchasers  and  possible  purchasers  of  specu- 
lative and  semi-investment  securities: 

1.  The  buyers  who  have  in  view  primarily  the  safety  of 
their  principal,  in  which  they  do  not  anticipate  any  great 
appreciation  in  value,  but  who  desire  a  larger  rate  of  return  than 
can  be  obtained  from  strictly  investment  securities.  These  are 
the  purchasers  of  junior  bonds,  preferred  shares,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  purchasers  who  are  looking  primarily  for  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  their  principal,  though  they  do  not  object, 
naturally,  to  a  high  percentage  of  yield.    These  are  the  pur- 
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cfaasers  of  common  shares,  especially  those  which  are  not  so 
thoroughly  seasoned  as  to  approach  the  semi-investment  grade 
of  securities.  The  members  of  this  group  are  likely  to  be  for  the 
most  part  people  who  have  some  especial  connection  with,  or 
interest  in,  the  corporation,  the  shares  of  which  they  are  pur- 
chasing; often  they  are  minor  officers  or  employees  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

3.  The  speculators  on  margin,  who  operate  on  the  Wall 
Street  and  other  stock  exchanges.  A  large  number  of  them 
are  merely  gambling;  others  have  some  special  information 
as  to  a  given  corporation  the  shares  of  which  are  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange,  and  are  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  their 
information.  Still  others  are  observers  of  general  market 
conditions,  and  buy  and  sell  standard  issues  with  little  regard 
to  their  intrinsic  v^ue,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  the 
bu3dng  and  selling  movements  on  the  exchange, 

§  234.    The  Scope  of  the  ICarket 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  widening  distribution  of  the  shares 
of  large  corporations,  indicating  that  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  people  who  possess  or  can  save  capital  are  putting 
their  money  into  corporate  securities.  Taken  in  the  aggregate, 
the  size  of  the  speculative  public  in  the  United  States  is  enormous. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  number  of  stockholders  in  the 
five  great^corporations  given  below,  these  five  having  among  them 
over  640,000  stockholders. 

No.  of 
Stockholders 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 189,060 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co i4i»699 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 185,000 

General  Motors  Corporation 70,504 

Cities  Service  Co 62,322 

648,58s 
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The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has,  as  shown,  over 
189,000  shareholders  of  record,  among  whom  are  included  many 
foreign  investment  associations  and  other  holders  who  are 
practically  trustees  for  a  considerable  number  of  people,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  financially  interested  in  United 
States  Steel  shares  is  probably  well  over  200,000.  In  1901  the 
average  holding  of  United  States  Steel  shares  was  $32,000; 
in  1906,  $15,000;  in  1913,  $7,000;  in  the  early  part  of  1922  it  was 
estimated  at  less  than  $5,000.  This,  while  there  is  a  steady  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  stockholders,  shows  a  material 
decrease  in  the  average  amount  of  stock  held  by  each. 

It  is  clear  from  all  these  facts,  that  the  most  successful 
and  most  popular  corporations  are  carefully  cultivating  the 
good-will  of  the  owners  of  small  amounts  of  capital,  including 
their  own  employees,  and  that  a  notable  transfer  of  ownership 
into  the  hands  of  a  larger  number  of  people  is  in  process.  This 
does  not,  for  the  present,  necessarily  mean  a  transfer  of  control, 
which  is  usually  safely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  holders  of 
Glares.  Yet  it  involves  some  tendency  at  least  toward  corporate 
democracy,  both  in  the  ownership  and  in  the  control  of  large 
corporations. 

§  335.    Small-Scale  Selling 

From  this  same  source^  the  speculative  public— must  come 
the  capital  for  small  enterprises.  After  an  enterprise  has  passed 
the  stage  in  which  the  capital  is  furnished  by  those  directly 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  if  the  business  itself  is  worthy  and 
sufficiently  profitable,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
ever  fail  from  lack  of  sufficient  capital.  The  failure  in  most 
instances  where  needed  capital  is  not  obtained  is  due  to  a 
misconception  of  method. 

When  one  of  the  enormous,  nationally  known  corporations, 
with  years  or  perhaps  generations  of  success  behind  it,  desires 
to  obtain  fresh  capital — ^perhaps  from  $5,000,000  to  $25,000,000 
— its  officers  enter  into  a  contract  with  some  banking  firm  which 
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undertakes  to  furnish  the  capital  and  which  in  turn  disposes 
of  the  securities  of  the  corporation  among  its  own  clientele. 
This  is  the  big-scale  method  of  raising  fresh  capital  from  the 
speculative  public.  The  actual  work  of  selling  the  corporate 
stock  is  not  performed  by  the  corporation's  officers.  All  that 
they  do  is  to  make  the  right  kind  of  contract. 

Often  the  manager  of  a  small  local  corporation  forms  the 
idea  that  he  should  and  can  raise  his  capital  in  the  same  im- 
personal way,  or  that  he  must  go  far  from  home  to  get  the 
money  he  needs.  He  altogether  forgets  that  his  neighbor  Jones 
has  just  sold  a  farm  and  has  $10,000  lying  idle  in  the  bank; 
that  his  customer  Smith  is  a  good  personal  friend  of  his  and 
can  raise  any  reasonable  amount  of  money;  that  his  emi^oyee 
Brown  is  building  up  a  good-sized  savings  account  and  would 
save  more  and  work  better  if  he  were  stimulated  by  the  pride 
of  owning  an  interest  in  his  employer's  business.  Instead  of 
interviewing  Jones,  Smith,  and  Brown,  with  money  in  their 
pockets  which  they  would  willingly  exchange  for  shares  in  his 
enterprise,  the  corporate  manager  of  this  type  is  apt  to  think 
that  some  broker  in  a  distant  dty  could  easily  raise  the  $10,000 
or  $50,000  that  is  needed  if  he  could  only  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  job. 

The  best  place  to  begin  looking  for  pxirchasers  of  specu* 
lative  or  semi-investment  securities  of  a  small  corporation  is 
among  business  acquaintances  of  the  men  who  are  already 
interested  in  the  corporation.  After  a  few  of  these  acquaint* 
ances  have  themselves  become  shareholders,  they  will  co-operate 
in  reaching  other  people,  and  so  the  list  of  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  the  securities  will  expand  in  an  ever-widening  circle 
until  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  required  has  been  raised. 
Often  the  best  person  to  whom  to  turn  for  advice  is  the  most 
progressive  banker  in  the  community  or— if  it  is  a  large  city — 
the  banker  best  acquainted  with  the  trade  in  which  the  cor- 
poration is  engaged.  It  is  the  banker's  business  to  know  the 
standing  of  his  customers  and  advise  as  to  their  investments. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

SELLING  SECURITIES  DIRECT 
TO  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES 

§  236.    Four  Methods  of  Sale 

When  a  corporation  is  organized,  and  in  many  cases  from  time 
to  tune  during  its  life,  some  of  its  securities  must  be  sold.  The 
initial  capital  must  of  course  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  securities; 
subsequent  capital  may  come  either  by  savings  out  of  profits 
or  by  fresh  sales  of  securities.  We  shall  take  up,  in  the  order 
named,  the  four  methods  of  sale  commonly  used: 

1.  Allotment  to  insiders  or  to  previous  shareholders. 

2.  Direct  sale  to  the  outside  public. 

3.  Sale  to  banking  houses,  which  in  turn  dispose  of  the 

securities  by  direct  sale  to  the  outside  public. 

4.  Sale  to  banking  houses  or  brokerage  houses,  which  in 

turn  dispose  of  the  securities  through  the  machinery 
of  stock  exchanges. 

The  term  "insiders,"  as  used  above,  includes  all  who  are 
either  active  in,  or  closely  connected  with,  the  management  of 
the  corporation.  The  term  is  not  used  in  any  derogatory  sense, 
but  merely  as  a  convenient  designation  for  those  who  have 
intimate  relations,  so  to  speak,  with  the  concern.  In  very  small 
or  closely  held  corporations — ^assuming  that  there  is  good  feeling 
among  the  various  persons  interested — it  is  customary  to  allot 
securities  as  they  are  issued,  to  all  those  actively  interested 
under  some  kind  of  mutual  agreement.  The  universal  rule  of 
law  is  that  where  new  voting  shares  are  issued  by  an  established 
corporation,  every  voting  shareholder  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  up  the  new  shares  in  proportion  to  his  holdings  of  the 
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old  shares.  Unless  there  is  some  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  generally  found  advisable  in  close  corporations  to  allot  new 
issues  of  common  stock  on  this  basis.  Preferred  stock  and  bonds 
are  more  likely  to  be  sold  to  outsiders. 

§  237*    Cultivating  the  Stockholders'  Good-Will 

Corporations  already  established  and  going  ahead  success- 
fully which  require  fresh  capital  from  time  to  time  for  expansion 
of  their  activities,  find  it  highly  profitable  to  cultivate  the 
active  good-will  of  the  stockholders.  This  applies  especially 
to  companies  having  many  stockholders,  most  of  whom  are 
not  in  close  touch  with  the  management  df  the  business.  The 
man  who  has  invested  money  in  the  stock  of  a  corporation  is 
likely  to  feel  a  certain  personal  interest  in  its  continued  success 
and  growth;  he  usually  likes  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  complete 
outsider,  but  as  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  special  information 
and  privileges.  He  therefore  follows  its  fortunes  with  more 
than  usual  interest  and  is  peculiarly  approachable,  if  he  is  kept 
in  an  interested  frame  of  mind,  when  a  proposition  to  make  a 
further  investment  is  brought  before  him.  In  the  language  of 
salesmanship,  two  steps — making  a  favorable  approach  and 
arousing  interest — have  already  been  taken.  The  corporation 
presumably  possesses  his  confidence.  The  succeeding  steps 
creating  a  desire  to  invest  further  and  securing  his  decision  to 
do  so — should  be  comparatively  easy  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
make  further  investments  in  anything. 

The  idea  of  deliberately  setting  to  work  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  body  of  shareholders  not  identified  with  the  manage- 
ment, may  be  regarded  as  a  recent  development  in  business 
finance.  Even  yet,  there  are  comparatively  few  corporations 
which  have  grasped  and  consistently  apply  the  idea.  The  ten- 
dency still  persists  among  the  corporate  officials  to  regard  the 
average  stockholder — usually  unknown  personally — as  merely  a 
name  which  some  clerk  enters  upon  the  books.  We  may  go  a 
step  farther  and  say  that  in  many  corporate  offices  he  appears  to 
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be  regarded  as  an  unavoidable  nuisance  who  insists  on  draining 
away  with  his  dividend  checks — ^if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get 
them — the  earnings  which  the  officers  and  directors  would  much 
prefer  to  retain  for  themselves.  The  truth  is  that  the  average 
stockholder  is  a  hmnan  being  who  likes  to  be  treated  as  such  and 
who  will  readily  respond  if  he  is  treated  with  fairness,  courtesy, 
and  some  degree  of  cordiality. 

§  238.    Methods  d  Cultivatisg  the  Oood-Will  of  Stoddiolders 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  interest  and  good-will  of 
the  stockholders  can  be  cultivated.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
stockholders  of  a  great  railroad  received  their  dividend  checks, 
they  were  at  least  mildly  surprised  and  to  some  extent  interested 
to  find  enclosed  an  attractive  account  of  a  trip  to  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  which  the  railway  company  was  promoting, 
together  with  a  return  post  card  on  which  the  stockholder  might 
inquire  for  further  details. 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  some  years  ago  sent  out  to 
their  stockholders  a  "Pandora  Box"  which  contained  samples  of 
many  of  the  company's  products.  The  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
Company  followed  their  example.  Swift  and  Company  not  only 
furnish  their  stockholders  with  a  formal  annual  report,  but  with 
an  attractively  illustrated  "Year  Book"  which  contains  an 
intimate  review  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  company.  As 
stated  in  the  preface  of  the  1920  edition,  "Originally  tiiis  annual 
publication  was  intended  for  the  information  of  shareholders; 
the  demand  from  the  general  public  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  however,  that  it  has  been  enlarged  from  year  to  year 
and  is  now  distributed  in  large  numbers  to  all  who  wish  to  send  for 
it." 

Among  the  many  subjects  discussed  in  the  192 1  edition,  are: 
Earnings,  Dividends  and  Surplus,  Number  of  Shareholders, 
Sales,  Beef  Prices,  Proposed  Legislature,  Wages,  Relations  with 
Employees,  Prospects,  and  ^'Shareholders  Should  Use  Our  Pro- 
ducts," under  which  title  it  is  said,  "If  every  one  of  the  40,000 
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shareholders  should  become  familiar  with  our  products  and  insist 
upon  buying  them,  it  would  have  a  valuable  effect  on  the  busi- 
ness.'' Armour  and  Company  also  get  out  a  handsome  annual 
publication,  illustrated  in  colors,  for  the  information  and  interest 
of  their  shareholders. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  order  and  severely  plain  in  appear- 
ance, but  issued  for  the  same  general  purpose,  is  the  annual 
report  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company. 
The  following  quotation  is  from  the  192 1  report: 

To  THE  Stockholders: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  reports  to  make  dear  to  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  body  of  stockholders  not  only  the  present 
financial  status  of  their  properties,  but  also  such  facts  as  to  the 
broad  and  far-reaching  extent  of  the  Company's  business,  the  in- 
sistent and  steadily  increasing  demand  for  additional  telephones 
and  facilities,  as  will  enable  them  to  form  accurate  judgments  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  structure  which  has  been  successfully  created, 
and  the  assurance  of  continuing  returns  on  their  investments. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  report,  many  of  the  larger  corpor- 
ations publish  periodicals  or  issue  special  reports  from  time  to 
tilne  which  are  sent  to  their  stockholders,  and  which  not  only 
keep  these  latter  informed  as  to  what  the  corporation  is  doing, 
but  are  an  efficient  aid  in  cultivating  their  good-will  and  in 
increasing  their  friendly  interest  in  the  corporation  whose  shares 
they  hold.  Corporations  which  work  along  such  lines  may 
safely  count  on  finding  their  shareholders  responsive  when  a  new 
issue  of  securities  is  offered  to  them. 

§  239.    Cultivating  the  Good-Will  of  Employees 

In  discussing  this  subject  of  relations'  with  shareholders, 
it  is  convenient — although  it  might  logically  come  a  little  later 
— ^to  treat  the  subject  of  relations  with  employees.  The  modem 
corporation  with  broad-gauged  management  is  no  longer  in- 
clined to  treat  its  employees  as  if  they  were  outsiders  entitled 
to  no  special  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  a  direct  conscious 
effort  is  continually  being  made  to  bring  them  into  sympathy 
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with  the  point  of  view  of  the  management  and,  whenever 
possible,  to  persuade  them  to  participate  actively  as  share- 
holders in  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  business. 

An  effective  appeal  to  employees  is  that  of  Swift  and  Com- 
pany.   The  following  statement  is  from  the  1920  report: 

1919  Employees'  Stock  Savings  Plan 
In  order  to  encourage  saving,  thrift,  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
employees,  a  new  plan  was  put  into  effect  on  June  2, 1919,  permit- 
ting employees  to  purchase  some  of  Swift  and  Company's  treasury 
stock  at  par  ($100  per  share)  when  the  market  value  was  about 
$136.00  per  share. 

Employees  earning  less  than  $20.00  a  week  were  allowed  to  pur- 
chase one  share,  the  number  of  shares  increasing  with  the  weekly 
salary  so  that  those  earning  $50.00  and  over  could  purchase  five 
shares. 

Payment  is  on  the  instalment  plan,  $1.00  a  share  a  week  to  be 
deducted  from  employee's  wages  until  paid  in  full. 

The  results  a  year  later  are  given  in  the  192 1  report: 

Swift  and  Company  now  has  over  40,000  shareholders  of  record, 
over  13,000  of  whom  are  employees.  There  are  only  four  or  five 
other  corporations  in  the  United  States  whose  shares  are  more 
widely  held. 

In  addition  to  our  shareholders  of  record,  there  are  more  than 
7iOoo  other  employees  who  have  subscribed  for  shares  under  our 
1919  Employees'  Stock  Savings  Plan,  making  a  total  of  over  20,000 
of  our  60,000  employees  who  are,  or  wiU  soon  become,  shareholders 
of  record.  The  results  from  the  Employees'  Stock  Savings  Plan 
upon  which  we  reported  at  the  last  annual  meeting  have  been  very 
encouraging,  and  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  keep  this  plan  in 
operation. 

In  1921  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sold  255,325 
shares  of  stock  to  81,722  employees. 

§  240.    Cultivating  the  Good-Will  of  Customers 

In  a  field  which  is  entirely  unrelated,  the  same  plan  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  great  public  utility  corporations  of  the 
United  States— the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.    The 
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report  of  this  company  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914, 
states  that  a  campaign  to  induce  its  customers  to  become 
further  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  company  by  p\ir* 
chasing  first  preferred  stock  had  been  successful,  $4,000,000 
of  this  stock  having  been  taken  up  by  customers  and  over 
$500,000  additional  by  employees.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
191 5,  an  additional  $1,800,000  of  the  stock  was  sold  to  1,069 
customers. 

It  is  dear  that  one  result  of  this  policy  must  be  to  secure 
a  higher  degree  of  local  public  interest  and  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  which  unite  the  corporation  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  communities  which  it  serves. 

The  same  idea  is  available  for  almost  any  kind  of  enterprise* 
The  Hammond  Typewriter  Corporation  of  New  York,  in  the 
early  part  of  1922,  sent  out  the  following  appeal  to  its  customers: 

The 

BoASD  OF  DntECross 

of  the 

Hammond  Typewsitek  Corposahon 

extends  to 

Mr.  James  Wilson 

an  invitation  to  inquire  concerning  his  privil^e  of  becoming  a 

member  of  its  Founders  Underwriting  Syndicate  and  participating 

in  the  $437,000  of  underwriting  stock  profits  to  be  divided  among 

syndicate  members. 

The  enclosed  card  of  inquiry,  mailed  promptly  will  bring  you 
full  particulars. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  J.  Edmonson, 
Vice-PresidefU 

In  explanation  of  the  above  appeal,  the  company  says: 
''In  order  to  provide  the  additional  working  capital  for  this 
business  expansion,  the  Hammond  Tjrpewriter  Corporation  is 
inaugurating,  through  its  Founders'  Underwriting  Syndicate,  a 
plan  of  stoc^  distribution  which  marks  a  new  era  in  industrial 
finandng." 
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The  same  idea  has  recently  been  used  with  success  in  securing 
additional  capital  for  a  moving  picture  company,  which  appealed 
to  the  patrons  in  attendance  at  its  theaters;  similarly  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Company  advertised  an  issue  of  preferred  stock  in 
connection  with  the  advertisements  of  its  shoes  and  presumably 
with  success,  as  its  outstanding  preferred  stock  increased  from 
$2,500,000  on  July  5,  1919,  to  over  $3,700,000  in  December, 
1920 — the  period  during  which  the  advertising  appeared. 

In  all  probability  the  same  policy  of  appealing  to  customers 
and  prospective  customers  could  be  applied  advantageously  in 
thousands  of  other  enterprises.  Many  an  owner  of  a  small 
business  who  chafes  helplessly  against  his  "\a,€k  of  capital" 
and  blames  the  '^trust"  for  his  poor  success,  could  obtain  all 
the  capital  he  needs  if  he  would  work  out  a  soimd  proposition 
and  present  it  by  letter  or  in  person  to  the  people  who  are 
already  interested  as  his  customers. 

§241.    The ''Stock  Righf' t 

When  a  corporation  desires  to  obtain  capital  by  issuing 
additional  stock,  it  extends  to  its  stockholders  the  privilege  of 
subscribing  to  the  new  stock,  in  proportion  to  their  individual 
holdings,  at  a  price  fixed  below  the  market  value  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock.  This  privilege  of  subscribing,  technically  known  as 
a  "stock  right,"  is  evidenced  by  a  formal  document  or  "warrant," 
which  in  appearance  resembles  a  securities  certificate. 

Stockholders  are  permitted  to  assign  or  transfer  this  subscrip- 
tion privilege  to  others  in  case  they  do  not  care  to  take  advantage 
of  it  themselves.  Such  transfers  are  made  in  the  open  market 
and  as  the  new  stock  is  offered  at  less  than  the  market  price  of  the 
old  stock,  the  rights  possess  value. 

§  242.    Two  Definitions  of  the  Stock  Right 

In  offering  new  stock  to  its  shareholders,  the  corporation 
announces  that  those  of  record  on  a  particular  date  will  be 

^  The  ditcuttioo  of  "rights"  which  follows  is  written  by  Thomes  York,  author  of  "Foreign 
Bxchange." 
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csddcd  to  snfaarrihe  to  tbe  imr  stock  om  die  boss,  s^.  of  < 
new  siiare  fior  every  two  siisucsc^  the  old  stock  owned  fagr  i 
oa  tke  ^pccxfied  d&y. 

IxL  dmezem  kxsiities  vEsatgt  vazies  as  to  wkst  a  smgle  "'skick 
rij^it^  &  AccorrSng  to  one  usage,  tbe  term  rcfrrt  to  the  povi- 
I^e  of  sabsczxbmg  for  one  nevr  share.  TfaxB,  i£  the  inkier  of 
two  old  diaies  is  entfrTpd  to  purdiaae  one  aeir  skaze  at  ^e 
sped&cd  price,  hesanniaed  to  ha¥eoDeqght.aIioIderof  eoo 
old  shares  to  have  50  r^hts,  etc  Each  stockholder,  m  other 
words^  has  as  maxiv  r^hts  as  the  namber  €i  wtw  shares  he  maqr 
sabscnbe  for  ander  the  company i  oSer^ 

In  its  other  izsage  the  tcnn  "^stock  rigfat^  meaos  the  sai^ 
scr^tioa  pdvilege  attafhfng  to  each  share  c^  the  cid  stock.  la 
the  aaanfie  cited  the  holder  of  two  old  shares  has  two  rights  as 
thus  defined,  the  owner  of  100  shares  has  loo  r%hts,  etc 
this  meanfng  is  as^ned  to  the  temu  a  stockhalder  has  as  1 
r^ts  as  he  has  shares  <A  the  old  stock.  This  is  the  signffiraribn 
ordiiiarily  attached  to  the  term  stock  r^ts  m  New  York^  and 
as  it  is  proposed  here  to  describe  r%fats  as  they  are  boi^t  and 
sold  in  the  New  York  market,  the  term  will  be  oscd  in  ths  latter 
:onIy, 


f  M3- 

To  take  a  hypothetical  example,  snppose  the  Maimfactgring 
Corporation  of  America  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1  ^cxn  jooo  divided 
into  lopoo  common  shares,  each  of  $100  par  value,  all  outstand- 
ing and  with  a  market  value  weE  above  par,  decides  to  off^  to 
its  stockholders  5x100  shares  of  adcStional  stock  at  par.  The 
first  official  annocmcement  of  this  ^I^  of  new  stock  is  made  to 
the  company's  stockholders  and  reads  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  Xamzfacturin^  G)rpor3tiaa  of  America  wiQ  ntenrf  to  hs 
rfiarpholdera  of  record  oa  May  i,  1923^  tbe  {giviLegc  of  anhsrnhfng^ 
at  fioo  a  ^lare,  to  5,000  ihares  of  additional  common  stock.  o£  $iao 
par  valae^  in  the  ratio  of  one  sEiare  of  new  stock  for  everrtwo  aliaics 
of  old  stock  held.    Subscriptions  will  be  payable  on  or  bcfoce 
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June  1, 1923.    Transferable  warrants  specifying  the  number  of  new 
shares  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  subscribe  will  be  mailed  to 
stockholders  of  record  as  soon  after  May  i  as  practicable. 
New  York,  April  2, 1922 

§  244.    Trading  in  the  Rights 

The  three  dates  in  the  foregoing  announcement  define  the 
period  in  which  the  stock  rights  may  be  sold  and  the  two  distinct 
stages  of  trading  into  which  this  period  is  divided. 

Trading  in  the  rights  commences  April  2,  immediately  upon 
the  public  announcement  of  the  new  issue.  The  prospective 
rights,  however,  go  with  the  shares  until  May  i,  and  therefore 
the  market  value  of  the  shares  up  to  that  date  includes  the  value 
of  the  rights;  or  as  it  is  conunonly  expressed,  the  stock  sells 
"rights  on." 

§  a45.    Sales  of  Rights  on  a  ''When  Issued''  Basis 

All  rights  traded  in  between  April  2  and  May  i  are  bought  and 
sold  on  a  "when  issued"  basis.  That  is  to  say,  a  stockholder 
who  does  not  wish  to  sell  his  stock  but  does  wish  to  sell  his 
rights  before  May  i,  may  make  such  sale  for  delivery  and  pay- 
ment a  few  da3rs  after  May  i,  when  the  warrant  will  be  avail- 
able. The  sale  is  made  at  the  prevailing  market  price,  and  the 
first  problem  is  how  that  price  is  determined. 

If  upon  the  company's  announcement  of  the  new  subscription 
on  April  2,  Jones  purchases  in  the  market  two  shares  of  the  old 
stock  at  $150  a  share,  he  will,  on  May  i,  receive  the  two  rights 
that  will  entitle  him  to  subscribe  for  one  new  share.  This  he 
does,  and  on  June  i  he  is  the  owner  of  three  shares  in  the  com- 
pany's increased  stock,  which  have  cost  him  a  total  of  $400,  or 
an  average  of  $133^  P^^  share. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  exercising  the  two  rights  and  sub- 
scribing for  one  share  of  new  stock,  Jones  sold  the  rights  on 
April  2,  each  for  the  amount  of  the  difiFerence  between  $150  (the 
prevailing  market  price  of  the  old  stock)  and  $i33Ji  (the  aver- 
age cost  per  share  of  the  old  and  new  stock  combined)  that  is. 
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for  %it%.  The  cost  of  each  of  fab  two  shares  woold  be  in  that 
case  reduced  by  this  amount  to  $133^^  ^  ^  evident  from  the 
following: 

Cost  of  two  abaxcs  of  old  stock  at  $150  per  abue f^oo 

AnoaBt  leafiKd  on  the  safe  of  the  two  rigiits 55H 

Met  cost  of  tlie  two  siiaics ti66^ 

Net  cost  of  one  alisue fi33H 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  (rfain  that  a  purchaser  of  the  old 
stodL  at  $150  fares  the  same  on  the  sak  of  the  r^ts  at  $16^ 
as  he  does  wiien  he  retains  the  i^ts  and  subscribes  for  the  new 
stodL  at  $100^  as  in  either  case  the  cost  is  $153^  &  share. 


1246.    PnityVahieafSVitsDeatthi'' 

In  this  situation,  with  the  i^ts  quoted  at  $16^  and  the 
stock  at  $150,  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  in  deafing  in  the 
ri^ts,  for  it  then  matters  not  whether  one  purchases  two  shares 
(rf  the  stoc±  and  subscribes  for  a  share  ci  the  new  stock  against 
the  two  ri^ts  which  acconqiany  the  two  shares;  or  whether  he 
purchases  six  r^ts  and  acquires  three  diares  by  subscr%rtion. 
In  either  case  the  cost  pa-  share  is  $133^-  ^  ^^  pnce 
relationship  the  r^ts  are  said  to  be  at  parity  with  the  stock 
and  their  vahie  is  leferred  to  as  the  parity  vafaie. 

The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  parity  vahie  (rf  a  rig^t  when  the 
market  quotatiofi  for  the  sto(±  is  given,  is  easily  deduced  from 
our  example.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  $150  for  the  old  stock  and  the  subscrq>tion  price 
for  the  new  is  equal  to  three  times  the  parity  vahie  of  $16^  for 
the  r^t.  Hence  the  parity  vafaie  is  equal  to  tins  difference  of 
$50  divided  by  3 ,  wfaicfa  divisor,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  equal  to  tfae 
sum  of  the  terms  of  the  ratio  (rf  subscrq>tion,  i  and  2.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  rule  is  of  general  application  where  the  sub- 
scription ratio  is  g^en  in  terms  of  the  number  of  old  Glares 
entitled  to  subscribe  to  one  new  share.  Hence,  if  m  repiesaito 
the  market  price  of  the  old  stock,  s  the  subscription  jHioe  of  tiie 
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new,  and  n  the  number  of  old  shares  carrying  the  subsciq>tion 

privfl^e  to  one  new  share,  then  p^  the  parity  value  of  the  rights 

,  m  —  s 

equals 

n  +1 

§247.    Tendoiqr  of  Sj^ils  tD  Pmty  Valne 

As  for  the  actual  maiket  price  of  the  rights,  this  shows  a 
constant  tendency  to  equal  the  parity  value,  and  therefore  also 
fluctuates  with  the  maiket  value  of  the  stock;  for  whenever  any 
appreciable  difference  arises  between  the  parity  value  and  the 
maricet  price  of  the  rights,  it  becomes  profitable  to  undertake 
certain  maiket  operations  in  the  rights  and  the  stock,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  render  the  maiket  price  of  the  rights  equal  to  their 
parity  value.    These  operations  are  of  three  kinds,  as  follows: 

1.  Purchase  of  Rights. — ^Suppose  that  the  price  of  the  old 
stock  is  $150,  so  that  the  parity  value  of  the  rights  is  $16^,  and 
the  market  price  of  the  rights  is  $15  In  such  case  rights  are 
relatively  cheaper  than  the  stock,  and  those  who  wish  to  a&juire 
stock  in  the  company  will  do  better  to  purchase  rights  and  sub- 
scribe for  new  shares  than  to  buy  old  shares,  as  is  shown  below: 

(a)  When  old  stock  is  purchased: 

Cost  of  purchasing  two  shares  of  <^d  stock  at  $150 I500 

Subscription  price  of  one  new  share  (the  two  rights  being 
acquired  with  the  purchase  of  the  old  stock) 100 

Cost  of  the  three  shares $400 

Cost  of  one  share $133)^ 

(b)  When  rights  are  purchased: 

Cost  of  six  rights  at  $15  per  right $  90 

Subscription  price  of  three  new  shares 300 

Cost  of  the  three  shares $390 

Cost  of  one  share $130 

Thus  the  saving  by  purchasing  rights  is  %sH  per  share. 

2.  Sale  of  Stock  and  Purchase  of  Rights. — If  the 
maiket  price  for  rights  is  less  than  parity,  a  profit  accrues  to 
owners  of  the  old  stock  who  sell  and  at  the  same  time  buy  the 
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number  of  rights  necessary  to  secure  a  like  amount  of  new  stock. 
Thus: 

Sale  of  two  old  shares  (with  rights)  at  $150  yields $300 

Value  of  the  two  rights  attaching  to  the  two  shares  sold 30 

Amount  realized  for  the  stock  exclusive  of  the  rights $370 

Purchase  price  of  four  rights  at  $15  per  right $  60 

Subscription  price  of  two  new  shares 200 

Total  cost  of  the  new  shares 360 

Profit  on  the  two  shares $  10 

Profit  on  one  share $    5 

The  proper  basis  for  comparing  the  amount  realized  on  the 
old  stock  with  the  cost  of  purchasing  rights  and  subscribing  to  the 
new  stock,  is  to  compare  the  old  and  the  new  stock  as  they  will 
be  after  May  i  when  the  old  stock  loses  the  value  of  the  rights. 
This  is  done  in  the  computation  by  deducting  the  market  value 
of  th^  rights  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  shares. 

3.  Arbitraging  Transactions. — ^The  disparity  between  the 
market  price  for  the  stock  and  that  for  the  rights  gives  oppor- 
tunity also  for  profitable  operations  by  brokers  who  make  more 
or  less  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  business.  These  transactions 
are  called  "arbitraging  transactions,"  and  consist  of: 

(a)  Selling  the  stock  "short"  (i.e.,  the  broker  does  not  have 

the  stock  but  borrows  it  to  make  delivery). 

(b)  Buying  rights  and  subscribing  to  the  new  stock. 

(c)  Turning  this  stock  over  to  the  lender  of  the  old  stock. 
The  following  example  indicates  the  method  of  computing 

the  arbitrageur's  profit: 

He  sells  two  old  shares  ''short"  at  $150 $300 

At  the  same  time  he  purchases  six  rights  at  $15  per  right .  $  90 
He  subscribes  for  two  new  shares 200 

Total  cost  of  the  two  new  shares 390 

His  total  profit  on  the  turnover  of  two  shares $  10 

His  profit  on  one  share $    5 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arbitraging  broker  purchases  two 
rights  more  than  the  four  required  for  subscription  to  two 
shares  of  new  stock.  These  two  extra  shares  he  delivers  to  the 
lender  of  the  two  old  shares  after  the  stock  sells  ex-rights  and  the 
warrants  are  issued.  That  is,  he  borrowed  two  shares  which 
carried  with  them  the  rights,  and  he  now  returns  their  equiva- 
lent in  the  shape  of  two  rights  and  two  shares  of  the  new  stock, 
the  latter  of  which  he  delivers  when  the  certificate  is  available 
after  June  i. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  three  classes  of  operations,  occa- 
sioned as  they  are  by  the  presence  of  a  disparity  between  the 
market  quotations  for  the  stock  and  the  rights,  is  to  cause  a 
readjustment  in  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  the  stock  and  the 
rights.  The  demand  for  the  rights  is  increased,  while  the  offer- 
ings of  the  stock  are  augmented.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  market  price  of  the  rights  rises  above  $15,  and  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  falls  below  $150;  and  with  that  the  two  quota- 
tions are  drawn  toward  mutual  parity.  If  this  tendency  hap- 
pens to  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  any  forces  operating  in 
the  opposite  direction,  parity  between  the  quotations  is  eventu- 
ally realized,  as  when  the  stock  is  quoted  at  $148  and  the  right 
at  $16  ($148  minus  $100,  divided  by  3,  equals  $16). 

§  248.    Rights  Quoted  at  a  Discount  and  a  Premium^ 

Almost  invariably  any  disparity  between  the  stock, and  the 
rights  is  a  discount  from  the  parity  value  of  the  rights  at  the 
moment.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  privilege  of  sub- 
scribing to  additional  stock  is  extended  to  shareholders,  many  of 
them  sell  instead  of  exercising  their  rights.  Pressure  is  thus 
exerted  on  the  market  for  the  rights  and  causes  their  price  to  fall 
below  parity.  This  in  turn,  through  the  operations  of  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  disparity  to  effect  a  saving  or  reap  a 
profit,  reacts  on  the  price  of  the  stock  and  may  cause  it  to  fall 
also,  though  not  necessarily,  as  parity  may  be  brought  about 
simply  by  the  market  price  of  the  rights  rising.  ' 
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Instances  of  the  opposite  disparity,  in  which  the  market  price 
of  the  rights  is  at  a  premium  above  the  parity  value,  are  extremely 
rare.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  case,  in  recent  years,  of  this 
sort  of  disparity  was  in  the  sale  of  rights  to  a  new  issue  of  Texas 
Company  stock  in  1915.  At  one  time  the  stockholders  stood  to 
save  as  much  as  $6.50  a  share  by  buying  the  old  stock  and  selling 
their  rights  to  the  new  stock. 

§  249.    Stock  Selling  Ex-Rights 

When  the  company  closes  its  stock  ledger  on  May  i,  it  takes 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  prepares  warrants  to  evidence  the  pro 
rata  subscription  privilege  of  each.  The  outstanding  shares 
no  longer  cany  a  right  to  the  subscription  of  yi  share  of  the 
new  stock,  and  thereafter  are  sold  ''ex-rights,"  that  is,  minus  the 
rights.  Dissociated  from  the  stock,  the  rights  become  the  sub- 
ject of  independent  trading,  free  and  apart  from  the  stock,  in 
the  manner  of  ordinary  securities. 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  stock  begins  to  be  quoted 
ex-rights  at  the  commencement  of  trading  on  the  day  the  sub- 
scription privilege  takes  effect.  May  i  in  our  example.  This  is 
because  of  the  Stock  Exchange's  S3rstem  of  settlement,  which 
calls  for  the  payment  and  delivery  of  the  stock  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  transaction. 

On  May  i ,  when  the  stock  ceases  to  carry  the  right,  its  market 
quotation  loses  the  value  of  the  right.  Accordingly,  when  the 
market  opens  on  that  day,  the  price  of  the  stock  is  marked  down 
from  the  closing  quotation  of  the  previous  day  by  the  amount  of 
that  value.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  last  quotation  for 
the  stock  on  April  30  was  $150,  and  for  the  right  $16.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  stock  will  begin  the  next  day  at  $134. 
But  as  other  things  are  generally  not  equal,  instead  of  starting 
at  $134,  the  stock  is  very  likely  to  begin  above  or  below  that 
figure.  In  expressing  the  price  change  from  the  last  quotation 
of  the  preceding  day,  account  is  only  taken  of  this  deviation 
from  $134,  because  the  amount  deducted  for  the  value  of  the 
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right  has  not  been  lost  through  any  depredation  but  is  now  simply 
represented  by  what  is  virtually  a  separate  security. 

§  350.    Putty  Vahie  cf  Ri|^ts  When  Stock  Is  Quoted  Bz-Ri|^ts 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  the  first  period  of  trading  in  the 

rights,  when  the  stock  sells  ''rights  on,"  the  difference  between 

the  market  price  of  the  shares  and  the  subscription  price  of  the 

new  stock  is,  in  our  example,  three  times  the  parity  value  of  the 

right.    Since  the  price  of  the  stock  is  reduced  on  May  i  by  the 

value  of  one  right,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  second  period  of  the 

trading,  from  May  i  to  June  i,  when  the  stock  sells  ex-rights, 

the  difference  between  the  stock  quotation  and  the  Subscription 

price  is  only  twice  the  parity  value  of  the  right.    Thus  the 

parity  value  of  the  rigjht  is  now  found  by  taking  the  difference 

between  the  market  quotation  for  the  old  stock  and  the  sub* 

scription  price,  and  dividing  this  difference  by  the  number  of 

rights  necessary  to  subscribe  to  one  share  of  new  stodL.    Hence 

the  formula  for  finding  the  parity  value  of  the  right  when  the 

m  ^~  s 
stock  is  selling  ex-rights,  is ^ 

The  market  price  of  the  rights  during  this  second  period  tends 
to  coincide  with  this  parity  value,  because  any  wide  divergence 
from  the  parity  value  at  once  opens  an  opportunity  for  arbi- 
traging  and  other  transactions  entered  into  for  a  profit,  which 
bring  the  stock  and  the  rights  closer  to  parity,  just  as  when  the 
stock  b  selling  ''rights  on/' 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

SELLING  SECURITIES  DIRECT 
TO  OUTSIDERS 

§  251.    The  Problem 

We  may  next  take  up  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  desires 
to  raise  a  considerable  amount  of  new  capital  either  at  its  organi- 
zation or  at  some  later  stage  in  its  development,  and  which  can- 
not count  on  meeting  its  needs  by  selling  to  its  own  stockholders 
or  to  those  intimately  associated  with  the  business  as  employees 
or  customers.  The  corporation,  we  will  assume  for  the  present, 
either  cannot  command  or  does  not  desire  to  obtain  the  services 
of  bankers  or  stock  exchange  brokers,  but  wishes  to  deal  directly 
with  the  prospective  purchasers  of  its  securities.  In  other  words, 
the  corporation  is  in  the  position  of  wishing  to  sell  its  own  securi- 
ties to  the  public  at  large  without  the  employment  of  inter- 
mediaries. 

In  such  case  the  corporation  must  look  for  prospective  buy- 
ers and  must  carry  on  an  active  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  its  securities.  To  determine  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  securities  to  be  offered  belongs  to  the  field  of  financing 
proper;  what  methods  should  be  adopted  in  disposing  of  these 
securities  directly  to  investors  is  primarily  a  selling  problem. 
This  problem  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  securities  may  be  analyzed 
as  follows: 

1.  How  shall  the  names  of  prospective  buyers  be  obtained? 

2.  What  is  the  most  suitable  and  attractive  manner  of  ap- 

proaching these  prospective  buyers? 

3.  How  shall  their  interest  be  aroused? 

4.  How  shall  their  confidence  be  secured? 
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5.  How  shall  a  desire  be  created  on  their  part  to  purchase 

the  securities  that  are  being  sold? 

6.  How  shall  a  favorable  decision  and  consummation  of 

the  sale  be  secured? 

It  is  necessary  here  only  to  present  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  salesmanship  to  this  problem  of 
disposing  of  securities. 

§  353.    Selling  by  Mail  Order  Methods 

The  first  method  of  reaching  prospective  buyers  which  occurs 
to  many  organizers  or  managers  of  small  corporations,  is  ad- 
vertising or  extensive  circularizing.  This  method,  however,  has 
proved  itself  almost  worthless  for  sound,  legitimate  enterprises, 
although  it  is  extensively  used  by  unsound  enterprises.  First  of 
all,  the  very  fact  that  swindling  promoters  endeavoring  to  float 
the  securities  of  worthless  oil  companies,  mining  companies,  and 
the  like,  have  used  this  method  so  largely  is  almost  a  decisive 
argument  against  it.  It  has  become — ^perhaps  unfortimately — 
so  closely  associated  with  fraud  that  any  offer  of  stocks  through 
widespread  advertising  and  circularizing  is  at  once  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  conservative  men.  A  more  fundamental  ob- 
jection is  that  the  method  is  bound  to  be  expensive.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  securities,  unless  they  should  be  the  securities  of 
companies  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  could  be  sold 
by  advertising  and  circularizing  at  an  expense  of  less  than  25% 
to  50%  of  their  offered  price,  which  is  entirely  too  high  for  a 
legitimate  enterprise.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  selling  expense  of 
legitimate  securities  ought  not  to  exceed  5%  to  10%. 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  govermrient  of  the 
United  States  employed  mail  order  methods  in  selling  Liberty 
bonds,  and  in  connection  with  other  methods,  employed  it  with 
signal  success.  It  is  also  true  that  oil  companies,  reputable  and 
fairly  prosperous,  can  be  found  in  Texas  and  elsewhere,  whose 
securities  have  been  sold  through  mail  order  and  general  adver- 
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tising  work.  It  is  also  true  that  the  method  may  be — and  has — 
at  times  been  employed  economically  and  with  success  by  cor- 
porations in  other  lines  and  in  other  places.  Nevertheless  the 
general  condemnation  of  the  method  is  sound. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  this  condemnation  of  mail  order 
methods  of  selling  securities  does  not,  of  course,  extend  to  the 
advertising  of  high-grade  securities  by  reputable  and  conserva- 
tive banking  houses.  Such  advertising  is  customary,  dignified, 
and  usually  eflFective. 

§  353.    Circularizing  iSpecial  lists 

The  usual  mail  order  method  of  selling  securities  may  be 
modified  by  limiting  it  to  selected  lists  made  up,  for  instance,  of 
the  customers  or  probable  customers  of  the  enterprise.  If  the 
list  is  carefully  selected,  and  the  circularizing  carried  on  in  a 
dignified  and  effective  manner,  this  method  may  sometimes  prove 
inexpensive  and  successful.  The  suggestion  in  the  preceding 
chapter  as  to  the  possibilities  of  securing  capital  from  customers 
and  employees  supports  this  view.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  is  grave  danger  here  of  arousing  the  suspicion 
that  the  corporation  is  financiaUy  embarrassed,  or  at  any  rate  is 
not  sufficiently  well  financed  to  provide  funds  in  the  usual  ways 
for  its  proper  development. 

§  354.    Personal  Selling 

The  third  and  ordinarily  the  best  method  of  finding  prospec- 
tive buyers  for  securities  of  small  corporations  is  through  per- 
sonal effort.  It  may  seem  at  first  glance  that  this  .statement  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  customary  practice  in  marketing  commodi- 
ties. "Experience  has  long  ago  proved,"  it  may  be  argued,  "that 
personal  salesmanship  is  a  slow  and  highly  expensive  method  of 
selling  automobiles,  real  estate,  and  many  other  high-priced 
commodities.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  supplemented  and  sup- 
ported by  advertising,  circularizing,  and  other  cheaper  methods. 
Why  should  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  the  sale  of  securities?" 
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The  answer  to  this  natural  inquiry  is  that  the  element  of  con- 
fidence in  the  management  of  an  enterprise — ^and  in  the  salesman 
— ^is  a  vastly  more  important  factor  in  eflfecting  the  sale  of  stocks 
and  bonds  than  it  is  in  effecting  the  sale  of  such  things  as  auto- 
mobiles and  real  estate.  The  purchaser  of  a  security  does  not 
regard  the  transaction  as  terminated  when  he  pays  over  his 
money  and  receives  his  certificate  or  his  bond.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  just  beginning  at  this  point  his  relations  with  the  corpora- 
tion and  its  management.  If  he  is  wary,  therefore — ^and  the 
majority  of  people  with  capital  to  invest  are  wary — ^he  will  not 
part  with  his  capital  until  he  feels  well  assured  of  the  honesty 
and  competence  of  the  management  of  the  enterprise.  When  the 
corporation  is  well  established  and  well  known,  or  when  the  offer 
comes  to  the  prospective  purchaser  through  a  banking  house  of 
high  standing,  or  even  through  a  salesman  whom  he  knows  and 
believes  in,  or  when  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  man- 
agers, the  necessary  feeling  of  confidence  is  quickly  established. 
If  none  of  these  favoring  conditions  exist,  however,  the  best  sub- 
stitute is  for  the  salesman  to  approach  the  prospective  buyer 
with  a  personal  introduction  or  reconmiendation  which  tends  to 
establish  confidence. 

Here  we  have  the  basic  reason  for  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  only  through  the  personal  influence  and  activities  of  the  re- 
sponsible oflBicers  or  of  trusted  representatives  can  the  securities 
of  a  small  corporation  be  successfully  sold  to  the  general  public. 
For  this  reason  the  expense  of  finding  prospective  purchasers 
through  such  impersonal  methods  as  advertising  or  circularizing 
is  in  almost  every  case  prohibitive. 

The  organizer  or  manager  of  a  small  corporation  which  needs 
capital  may  as  well  make  up  his  mind  at  once  that  he  is  the  man 
who  should  find  the  capital,  and  that  he  should  work  through  his 
acquaintances  and  through  the  respected  business  men  of  his 
community  or  of  his  line  of  business.  He  may  be  greatiy  sur- 
prised to  find  how  quickly  and  easily  he  can  locate  capital,  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  not  previously  suspected. 
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§  255.    The  Prospectus 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  seller  of  most  commodities  needs 
either  a  sample  or  a  catalogue,  the  seller  of  securities  needs  a 
prospectus.  This  in  its  essential  characteristic  is  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  history,  the  present  condition,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  corporation  and  of  the  terms  on  which  its  securities  are 
offered  for  sale.  No  prospective  purchaser  of  securities,  who  is 
not  one  of  the  inside  managers  of  the  concern,  will  be  likely  to 
buy  until  after  a  written  statement  has  been  put  into  his  hands 
and  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over.  Even  though  his 
analysis  of  the  statement  may  not  be  thorough,  still  the  fact  that 
it  is  made  in  writing  tends  to  increase  his  confidence.  Verbal 
assurances  which  he  discounts  acquire  greater  strength  when  they 
are  committed  to  permanent  written  form.  The  written  state- 
ment may  take  the  shape  of  a  private  letter;  it  may  be  a  some- 
what more  formal  typewritten  statement;  or  if  intended  for 
wider  distribution,  it  may  be  printed.  The  form  in  which  the 
statement  is  given  does  not  change  its  essential  character:  it 
contains  the  definite  representations  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
security  is  being  sold,  and  for  this  reason  is  of  importance  both  in 
effecting  the  sale  and  in  connection  with  any  legal  questions  that 
may  later  arise. 

§  256.    Statements  of  the  Prospectus 

If  the  corporation  which  is  selling  the  securities  is  well  estab- 
lished and  has  been  nmning  for  some  years,  the  most  important 
statements  in  the  prospectus  are  the  records  of  earnings  and  the 
balance  sheets.  These  statements  should  be  scrutinized  and 
analyzed  with  the  greatest  care.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
omissions  as  well  as  to  allegations  of  fact.  The  record  of  earn- 
ings, for  example,  should  go  back,  not  one  or  two  years,  but  pos- 
sibly five  or  six  years.  The  list  of  assets  in  the  balance  sheet 
should  be  checked  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  it  should  be  noted 
whether  ample  reserves  for  depreciation  and  loss  have  been  es- 
tablished.   Sometimes  it  is  claimed  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
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for  a  prospectus  to  presoit  records  of  eanmgs  over  a  p«od  of 
yeais,  od  tlie  groond  that  this  iroukl  be  inaking  public  infonna- 
tioD  that  nu^t  be  of  vahie  to  competitors.  If  the  business  is  of 
so  secret  a  chaiactn  that  evoi  its  records  of  profits  are  not  to  be 
made  known  to  its  stocUiolders  or  prospective  stockholders,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  kind  of  a  buaness  which  should  offer  securities 
to  the  puUic  at  laige. 

A  common  practice  in  writing  prospectuses,  and  one  which 
property  arouses  su^cion,  is  the  presoitation  of  vague  and 
plausible  statements  that  do  not  commit  the  corporation  or  its 
promoter  to  anything  definite,  and  >*et  are  intended  to  create  the 
impression  that  remarkable  profits  are  in  prospect.  In  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  small  copper  mining  company,  for  example,  it  is 
stated  that  ^'copper  mining  has  proved  a  source  of  some  of  the 
greatest  fortunes  the  worid  has  ever  known>  and  its  possibilities 
are  not  yet  exhausted."  This  statement  is  literally  true,  and  in 
its  proper  context  is  certainly  not  objectionable.  But  when  it 
appears  in  a  prospectus,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  suggesting 
that  the  particular  company  which  is  offering  its  stock  is  likely 
to  prove  a  boundless  source  of  wealth,  it  may  well  cause  suspicion 
as  to  the  entire  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  authors  of  the 
prospectus.  Because  of  the  fact  that  glowing  statements  beget 
suspicion  rather  than  confidence,  the  writers  of  prospectuses  for 
high-grade  companies  frequently  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
decline  to  commit  themselves  in  any  way  as  to  the  future.  They 
will  not  even  express  an  opinion.  By  so  doing  they  may  avoid 
straining  anyone's  confidence  in  their  statements,  but  they  lose 
the  persuasive  power  of  their  own  well-founded  belief  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  enterprise.  The  skilled  prospectus  writer 
will  steer  his  way  carefully  between  these  extremes, 

§  257.    Names  in  flie  Prospectus 

An  important  factor  in  creating  confidence,  especially  in  a 
new  corporation,  is  the  list  of  names  of  men  who  are  identified 
with  the  management  or  have  consented  to  join  the  board  of 
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directors.  It  is  entirely  proper  that  these  names  should  appear 
in  the  prospectus,  and  if  they  are  the  names  of  men  known  for 
their  probity,  business  ability,  and  general  standing,  nothing 
better  can  be  brought  in.  Knowing  this  to  be  true,  however,  un- 
scrupulous promoters  of  doubtful  imdertakings  frequently  and 
deliberately  set  to  work  to  secure  "ornamental"  directors  who, 
for  some  consideration  or  because  of  personal  vanity,  are  willing 
to  become  members  of  the  new  board.  The  practice  is  a  vicious 
one  and  the  careful  purchaser  of  securities  is  likely  to  be  repelled 
rather  than  attracted  when  he  sees  a  nimiber  of  widely  advertised 
names  of  this  kind  included  in  the  directorate. 

§  258.    Style  of  the  Prospectus 

It  is  always  desirable  that  the  prospectus  should  be  dignified 
in  its  form  and  in  its  contents.  Red  ink  and  buffoonery  may  con- 
ceivably help  to  sell  some  commodities,  but  they  will  not  help  to 
sell  thousands  of  dollars  of  stock  and  bonds.  A  man  who  is 
thinking  of  putting  his  money  into  securities,  generally  looks 
upon  the  proposition  seriously  and  does  not  a^  to  be  either 
startled  or  amused. 

However,  this  need  not  prevent  a  strong  appeal  at  times  to 
other  motives  besides  money-making.  A  trust  company  in  a 
small  Texas  dty,  for  example,  which  had  been  imable  to  raise 
additional  capital  that  it  badly  needed,  found  that  it  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  capital  as  soon  as  it  put  its  appeal  on  the 
ground  of  the  local  pride  which  should  be  felt  by  the  leading 
ranchers  and  merchants  of  the  community  in  building  up  a  soimd 
financial  institution.  The  sentimental  appeal,  if  it  is  used,  must 
of  course  be  sincere  and  legitimate.  Otherwise  it  becomes  mere 
bathos  and  a  destroyer  of  confidence. 

§  259.    Limitations  on  Direct  Sale  of  Securities 

One  advantage  of  selling  securities  direct,  rather  than  through 
bankers  and  brokers,  is  the  belief  commonly  held  by  the  pur- 
chasers that  in  this  way  they  avoid  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
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sale.  They  argue  to  themselves  that  if  a  brokerage  firm  were  to 
dispose  of  a  block  of  securities^  it  would  require  a  commission  of, 
say,  5%  to  10%  or  more,  whereas  when  the  corporation  itself, 
through  its  officers  or  direct  representatives,  disposes  of  its 
securities,  no  commission  need  be  paid.  It  is  of  course  obvious 
that  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  fallacy  here,  inasmuch  as  the  effort 
and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  in  conducting  the  sale 
is  just  as  truly  selling  cost  as  would  be  a  commission  paid  to 
bankers  or  brokers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moment  direct  sell- 
ing of  its  own  securities  by  a  corporation  goes  beyond  a  certain 
limited  field,  it  usually  becomes  impracticable  on  account  of  its 
high  cost.  As  already  stated,  advertising  and  circularizing  ordi- 
narily will  not  produce  the  right  kind  of  inquiries  for  legitimate 
propositions  except  at  excessive  cost.  Personal  work  on  the  part 
of  officers  or  promoters  of  a  corporation,  who  inquire  among  their 
friends  and  proceed  from  one  man  to  another  imtil  they  reach 
people  with  money  to  invest,  is  also  likely  to  be  slow  and  expen- 
sive. The  idea  is  not  impracticable — ^uideed  at  times  is  very  ad- 
vantageous when  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  raised  is  compara- 
tively small — but  as  the  amount  of  capital  increases,  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  this  method  become  progressively  greater. 

§  a6o.    Effect  on  Public  of  Direct  Sale  of  Securities 

Another  factor  when  direct  selling  of  large  issues  of  securities 
by  a  corporation  is  imder  consideration  is  the  effect  on  the  public. 
Such  a  sale  is  not  considered  ''good  form.''  As  stated  by  a  lead- 
ing financial  writer: 

Investment  securities  of  standing  are  sold  through  investment 
bankers;  those  of  little  or  doubtful  value  may  be  sold  direct  by  the 
issuing  corporation  or  distributed  by  irresponsible  promoters  or 
fiscal  agents,  with  the  help  of  extravagant  advertising  matter.  •  .  . 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  to  deter  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  the  railroad,  lighting  or  manufacturing  business 
from  trying  to  sell  its  own  securities.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  that 
investors  assume  that  the  corporation  cannot  find  a  reputable 
banker  to  offer  its  securities  if  it  resorts  to  offering  them  itself.  •  •  ; 
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It  is  true  that  in  spite  of  all  reasons  why  corporations  should  not 
market  their  own  securities  there  are  many  instances  in  which  they 
have  tried  to  do  it.  If  the  corporation  enjo3rs  strong  credit,  if  the 
securities  are  conspicuously  attractive,  and  if  general  investment 
conditions  are  very  favorable,  the  sale  will  succeed.  This  does  not 
prove,  however,  that  such  a  policy  is  wise.* 

This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  the  smaller  corporations,  and 
especially  when  their  stock  is  sold,  presiunably  among  friends  and 
acquaintances,  by  their  officers.  It  is,  though,  impossible  to  say 
definitely  how  much  capital  can  properly  be  raised  in  this  man- 
ner. That  will  depend  in  part  on  the  personal  resources  and  ac- 
quaintanceships of  the  officers.  When  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company — Plater  absorbed  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Com- 
pany— ^was  organized  as  a  close  corporation  by  a  small  group  of 
wealthy  New  York  capitalists,  it  had  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,- 
000,  and  all  of  this  was  readily  sold  by  personal  solicitation.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  inventor  who  is  not  in  touch  with  business 
men  may  find  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  raise  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

We  can  perhaps  form  some  approximate  idea  of  what  the  pos- 
sibilities are,  by  considering  the  fact  that  banking  and  brokerage 
houses  rarely  care  to  consider  the  sale  of  securities  of  corporations 
capitalized  at  less  than  $1,000,000;  also  that  they  do  not  care  to- 
imdertake  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  securities  of  less  than  $200,000. 
Blocks  of  securities  of  smaller  amounts,  therefore,  cannot  be  sold 
ordinarily  in  any  other  manner  than  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  promoters  or  managers  of  the  corporation.  Blocks  of 
securities  of  larger  amounts  can  generally,  but  not  always,  be 
sold  more  cheaply  through  banking  and  brokerage  houses  than 
through  direct  personal  efforts. 


>  Dewing  oa  Piiuui.  Policy  of  Corp.,  pp.  146.  X48« 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

SELLING  SECURITIES  THROUGH  DEALERS; 
STOCK  EXCHANGE  METHODS 

§  a6i.    Classes  of  Security  Dealers 

The  general  classes  of  security  dealers  correspond  to  the 
classes  of  dealers  in  merchandise,  as  follows: 

1.  Wholesalers 

2.  General  retailers 

3.  Retail  specialists 

It  will  quickly  appear  that  these  three  classes  are  not  clearly 
defined;  nevertheless  it  is  usually  possible  to  classify  a  given 
banking  or  brokerage  house  as  belonging  to  one  of  these  groups. 
The  wholesale  dealers  are  interested  only  in  the  largest  issues 
and  make  little  effort  to  sell  in  small  lots  direct  to  individuals. 
In  the  United  States,  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  Kuhn,  Loeb 
and  Company,  Speyer  and  Company,  and  a  niunber  of  other  firms 
not  quite  so  weUlknown,  constitute  this  group.  When  a  house 
of  this  type  undertakes  to  sell  a  large  issue,  it  usually  proceeds 
to  form  an  underwriting  s)aidicate  composed  of  firms  which 
belong  wholly  or  partly  in  the  second  group  and  which  are 
equipped  to  sell  the  securities  direct  to  the  purchasing  public. 

The  second  group  includes  such  houses  as  Spencer  Trask  and 
Company,  Harris,  Forbes  and  Company,  and  the  National  City 
Company — ^which  might  also  be  placed  in  the  first  group. 
These  houses  maintain  large  organizations  of  bond  and  security 
salesmen  and  keep  comprehensive  and  valuable  lists  of  people 
who  are  known  to  have  money  available  for  investment.  Such 
houses,  when  they  are  members  of  imderwriting  s}nidicates,  are 
prepared  to  assume  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  actually 
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dlspoiing  of  the  securities  offered.  They  may  also  take  up 
smaller  issues  of  securities  wholly  on  their  own  account  without 
forming  an  underwriting  syndicate,  and  may  dispose  of  these 
issues  to  the  public.  There  is  no  sharp  line  between  houses  in 
this  group  and  houses  in  the  first  group. 

The  third  group,  consisting  of  specialists  in  the  different 
classes  of  securities,  is  more  clearly  defined.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  second  group  by  the  fact  that  the  list  of  prospective 
buyers  in  a  specialty  house  is  made  up  exclusively  of  people  who 
have  shown  an  interest  in  the  specialty  and  is  not  merely  a  gen- 
eral list  of  people  who  have  money  to  invest.  The  difference  is 
much  the  same  as  between  a  department  store  and  a  retail  shop 
which  specializes  in  one  line  of  goods.  These  specialty  houses 
again  differ  from  the  stock  exchange  brokerage  firms  which  are  de- 
scribed a  little  later  in  this  chapter.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
list  all  of  the  specialty  houses.  One  deals  exclusively  in  oil 
stocks;  another  in  the  securities  of  the  steel  and  iron  companies; 
another  in  equipment  bonds  and  car  trusts;  another  in  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  public  utilities;  another  in  bank,  trust 
company,  and  insurance  company  securities. 

We  may  also  include  in  this  third  group  a  large  number  of 
small  banking  and  brokerage  houses  scattered  over  the  country 
which  specialize  in  local  securities.  Every  dty  of  any  size  has  a 
considerable  number  of  successful  corporations  the  securities  of 
which  are  from  time  to  time  bought  and  sold.  These  local  firms 
handle  business  of  this  type.  Usually  they  are  also  the  corre- 
spondents and  representatives  of  New  York  houses  and  are  in 
position  to  help  sell  the  big  security  issues  in  which  New  York  is 
interested, 

i  a6a.    HandHng  an  Istue 

A  brokerage  house  in  good  standing  which  undertakes  to 
sell  a  bond  or  a  stock  issue,  will  first  of  all  wish  to  inform  itself 
fully  and  accurately  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  issue.  It  will 
carry  on  a  preliminary  investigation  along  the  same  lines  that 
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have  been  fully  described  in  the  chapters  on  promotion.  In  case 
the  preliminary  investigation  is  satisfactory  and  the  terms  are 
agreed  upon,  the  house  will  then,  probably  through  its  own 
engineers  and  accoimtants,  delve  still  deeper  into  the  records 
of  the  corporation  and  satisfy  itself  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  con- 
servatism of  all  statements  upon  which  the  sale  of  the  security 
is  to  be  based.  Then  it  will  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  securities. 
Some  general  advertising  of  the  security  may  be  decided  upon, 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  some  circularizing  with  a  dignified 
prospectus.  Generally  speaking,  the  real  object  of  this  adver- 
tising and  circularizing  is  not  so  much  to  dispose  of  the  issue 
immediately  in  hand,  as  to  reinforce  the  work  of  its  salesmen,  and 
build  up  the  firm's  list  of  prospective  buyers  of  securities. 

It  is  this  list  of  prospective  buyers  which  is  the  firm's  chief 
asset.  Having  this  list,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  incur 
anew  the  expense  of  securing  names  of  prospective  buyers 
through  advertising  and  circularizing  each  time  an  issue  of  se- 
curities is  to  be  sold;  that  is,  this  expense  is  spread  over  the  cost 
of  selling  many  different  issues  instead  of  being  chargeable  wholly 
to  one  issue. 

§  263,    Commission  Payments 

It  is  clear  that  so  far  as  investigation  is  concerned  the  ex- 
pense involved  is  almost  as  great  for  a  small  issue  as  for  a 
large  issue.  Furthermore,  the  large  issue  is  likely  to  be  the 
issue  of  a  better  known  corporation,  can  generally  be  sold  in 
larger  blocks  than  can  the  small  issue,  and  as  a  rule  is  more 
easily  sold.  All  three  of  these  reasons  operate  to  make  the 
brokerage  house  anxious  to  secure  the  privilege  of  selling  large 
issues  at  small  commissions,  and  reluctant  to  undertake  the 
disposal  of  small  issues  even  at  high  commissions. 

When  the  joint  loan  of  the  English  and  French  governments 
amounting  to  $500,000,000  was  placed  in  this  country  in  the  fall 
of  191 5,  the  bankers  who  handled  it  received  a  commission  of 
iK%'    When  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  year  undertook  to  sell  $15,000,000  of  the  notes  of  the 
Argentine  government  in  this  country,  the  commission  was 
3/^%'  The  large  bond  issues  of  great  railroad  corporations  are 
ordinarily  sold  on  a  commission  of  3%  to  5%.  The  smaller 
bond  issues  and  the  first-class  preferred  stock  issues  of  industrial 
concerns  are  sold  at  commissions  of  5%  to  10%,  and  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  small  industrial  may  have  to  pay  as  high  as 
20%.  These  higher  conmaissions  are  not,  however,  usual,  for 
the  reason  that  the  better  established  houses  do  not  care  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  any  security  which  requires  so  high  a  com- 
mission. It  is  of  course  true  that  even  higher  commissions  and 
special  bonuses  payable  in  stock  of  the  issuing  corporation  are 
not  unknown. 

When  a  brokerage  house  is  handling  a  small  issue  and  finds 
it  dijficult  to  make  cash  sales,  it  may  resort  to  "swapping"  for 
other  better  known  securities  that  are  owned  by  its  clients.  In 
this  way  the  brokerage  house  may  obtain  bonds  or  stocks  which 
it  can  actually  sell  for  cash.  The  process,  however,  is  more  or 
less  risky  and  expensive  and  amply  justifies  a  high  commission. 

§  264.    Obligation  of  the  Brokerage  House 

A  question  that  is  bound  to  arise  whenever  a  bond  or  broker- 
age house  recommends  a  security  which  afterward  turns  out  to 
be  a  poor  purchase,  concerns  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which 
the  house  should  be  willing  to  assume.  So  far  as  the  legal  obli- 
gation goes,  the  house  is  always  careful  to  protect  itself  by  dis- 
claiming responsibility  for  the  statements  of  fact  which  it  trans- 
mits from  the  corporation  to  the  purchaser.  Thus  the  National 
City  Company,  in  announcing  an  issue  of  $25,000,000  Gold 
Notes  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York,  adds  the 
following  cautious  note:  "The  information  contained  in  this  cir- 
cular is  based  upon  official  statements  and  statistics  on  which  we 
have  relied  in  purchasing  these  notes.  We  do  not  guarantee, 
but  believe  it  to  be  correct." 

Also  the  selling  house  is  careful  that  it  shall  always  be  clearly 
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understood  that  any  prophecies  as  to  the  future  represent  only 
its  opinions  and  are  not  definite  promises.  This  attitude  is  in 
itself  entirely  correct;  yet  there  remains  a  certain  moral  obliga- 
tion which  the  better  houses  are  quite  willing  to  recognize.  As 
to  how  far  this  obligation  extends  there  is  naturally  considerable 
difference  of  opinion. 

Clearly  there  is  a  well-marked  community  of  interest  in  this 
matter  between  a  well-established  banking  house  of  high  repute 
and  its  customers.  The  prosperity — the  very  existence — of  the 
house  is  dependent  upon  its  ability  to  retain  the  unquestioning 
confidence  of  a  large  number  of  investors.  Every  time  a  security 
which  it  handles  goes  wrong,  that  confidence  is  perceptibly  dimin- 
ished. The  reputable  banking  house,  therefore,  takes  great  pains 
in  the  first  place  to  make  certain  that  its  statements  of  fact  are 
fully  verified  and  that  its  recommendations  are  justified.  As  a 
further  protection,  it  is  customary  for  the  banking  house  to 
obtain  for  itself  some  kind  of  representation,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation.  It  is  thus  in  posi- 
tion to  keep  itself  informed  and  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the 
future  policies  of  the  enterprise. 

If  in  spite  of  every  precaution  the  corporation's  record  is 
unsatisfactory  and  the  market  value  of  its  securities  decline,  the 
banking  house  will  frequently  try  to  maintain  the  market  price. 
If  the  market  decline  seems  to  be  due  to  extraneous  factors  rather 
than  to  any  real  falling  off  in  the  financial  standing  or  profits  of 
the  corporation,  the  banking  house  will  perhaps  be  satisfied  with 
doing  what  it  can  to  maintain  the  price  and  with  reassuring  its 
own  clients.  In  case  the  situation  becomes  worse  and  the  cor- 
poration finally  goes  through  insolvency  and  reorganization,  the 
banking  house  will  do  its  best  to  secure  favorable  terms  for  the 
holders  of  the  securities  which  it  has  itself  recommended.  It  has 
even  sometimes  happened  that  the  banker  will  repurchase 
securities  which  he  has  sold  and  which  have  afterward  declined 
in  value,  at  their  original  selling  prices;  but  this  is  exceptional 
and  is  not  to  be  expected  as  a  regular  policy. 
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On  the  whole,  as  the  investing  public  comes  to  be  better 
educated  in  financial  affairs,  and  as  the  standards  of  correct 
practice  in  these  matters  become  better  established,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  more  complete  and  unquestioning 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  security  merchant  of  his  moral 
obligation.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  purchaser  of  securities  from 
a  reputable  house  has  any  cause  for  serious  complaint. 

§  265.    Limitations  on  Sale  flirough  Dealers 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  issues  below 
$200,000  are  too  small  to  interest  the  security  dealers,  and  must, 
therefore,  ordinarily  be  sold  direct  by  the  corporation  or  its 
promoters.  This  establishes  in  a  general  way  a  lower  limit  of  the 
security  merchant's  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  very  large 
issues  of  bonds  or  shares  which  soon  after  their  issue  will  enjoy 
an  active  market  on  an  important  stock  exchange,  are  frequently 
best  handled  with  the  assistance  of  stock  exchange  operations. 
This  does  not  mean,  as  will  be  explained  a  little  further  on  in  this 
chapter,  that  the  large  banking  houses  do  not  underwrite  and  dis- 
pose of  these  securities.  It  means  only  that  they  use  a  slightly 
different  method.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  usually  true 
that  issues  of  say  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  and  over,  are  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  once  if  the  issue  can  meet 
the  Stock  Exchange  requirements,  and  the  efforts  of  the  houses 
which  handle  the  issue  are  directed  toward  encouraging  pur- 
chases through  the  exchange  as  well  as  toward  making  sales 
direct  to  their  own  customers. 

Another  limitation  on  the  direct  sale  of  securities  by  dealers 
to  their  customers  is  found  in  its  cost.  Besides  paying  the 
bankers'  commission  for  selling  its  securities,  the  issuing  cor- 
poration must  frequently  pay  heavy  expenses  for  legal  opinions 
as  well  as  fees  to  accountants,  intermediary  brokers,  and  others, 
which  run  to  a  high  figure.  Inasmuch  as  arrangements  of  this 
kind  are  of  a  confidential  nature,  they  are  not  often  accessible 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  give  exact  figures. 
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Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  expenses  incurred  by 

A.  L.  Barbour  in  1896,  in  carrying  through  the  sale  in  London 

of  £400,000  6%  debenture  bonds  of  the  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Company: 

Underwriting  conunission,  10% £40,000 

Fee  to  City  of  London  Contract  Corporation,  Limited,  and 

to  Heniy  Bell,  Esq i5iOOo 

Expenses  of  the  City  of  London  Contract  Corporation, 

Limited 1,022 

Fees  to  Sewaid,  Guthrie  and  Steele,  Attorneys  in  New  York .  2, 183 

Fees  to  Ashurst,  Morris  and  Crisp,  Attorneys  in  London hSoo 

Fees  to  accountants  and  brokers  and  miscellaneous  expense  10,293 

£69.99S 

This  is  a  selling  expense  of  17^%-  It  is,  to  be  sure,  ex- 
ceptionally high,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  often 
subsequently  been  equaled.^ 

A  further  limitation  on  the  possibility  of  selling  securities 
through  dealers  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of 
these  dealers  as  to  taJdng  on  new  issues  are  frequently  determined 
as  much  by  their  own  position  as  by  the  intrinsic  strength  and 
salability  of  the  propositions.  If  a  banking  house  has  already 
imdertaken  as  much  as  it  can  carry  through,  it  will  not  entertain 
any  other  propositions  to  sell  securities  until  it  has  cleared  its 
shelves.  Similarly,  if  it  has  already  entered  into  arrangements 
to  sell  certain  issues  of  a  given  type,  it  will  not  be  in  position  to 
take  on  new  issues  of  the  same  type.  For  its  own  safety,  it 
would  prefer  to  offer  to  its  customers  a  diversified  list.  It  has 
sometimes  happened,  for  these  reasons,  that  a  really  excellent 
proposition  has  been  refused  by  houses  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  glad  to  take  it  up. 

Stock  Exchange  Methods 
§a66.    The  Stock 

Earlier  in  the  chapter  it  was  remarked  that  when  security 
issues  of  great  size  are  to  be  floated,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 

^  Figures  from  Dewing  on  Corp.  Piom.  and  Reotg..  p.  419. 
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have  them  at  once  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  and  to  effect  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  sales  through  stock  exchange  transactions. 
One  advantage  is  that  the  ready  marketability  of  the  security  is 
at  once  established.  Another  even  more  direct  advantage  is  the 
fact  that  considerable  quantities  may  be  purchased  through  the 
exchange  by  people  who  are  not  listed  as  customers  of  any  of  the 
bond  houses  which  float  the  issue,  or  who  prefer  to  buy  and  sell 
through  the  exchange  rather  than  "over  the  counter," 

Inasmuch  as  a  full  description  of  stock  exchange  methods 
would  require  more  space  than  is  available,  it  is  only  feasible  to 
give  here  a  brief  review  of  the  main  features. 

Fundamentally  an  exchange  is  simply  a  meeting  place  for 
people  who  wish  to  buy  and  sell  securities.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  London  coffee  houses  grew  to  be  the  natural  centers 
for  business  dealings,  and  gradually  the  custom  arose  of  buying 
and  selling  through  agents,  who  made  it  a  point  to  meet  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  a  natural  step  forward  to  form  an  organization 
of  these  agents  or  brokers  and  to  establish  definite  hours  and 
fixed  rules  to  govern  the  trading,  and  when  that  step  was  taken 
the  stock  exchange  came  into  existence.  Much  the  same  series 
of  stages  has  marked  the  evolution  of  exchanges  in  all  the  other 
principal  commercial  cities  of  the  world.  There  are  important 
exchanges  today  not  only  in  London,  New  York,  and  Paris,  but 
in  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Val- 
paraiso, and  numerous  other  cities.  Within  the  United  States 
the  chief  exchanges  outside  of  New  York,  are  in  Boston,, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  This  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
list.  Even  some  of  the  smaller  cities  have  stock  exchanges  of 
some  importance. 

All  the  exchanges  are  organized  on  the  same  general  plan. 
They  are  non-stock  corporations,  similar  in  their  essential  con- 
stitution to  clubs.  Members  are  admitted  on  payment  of  dues, 
provided  a  membership  or  ''seat"  has  been  purchased  from  some 
member  who  wishes  to  retire.    The  mere  fact  that  membership 
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has  been  purchased,  however,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  guar- 
antee admission.  The  membership  committee  may,  for  any 
reason  that  it  sees  fit,  decline  to  accept  the  applicant. 

Seats  on  the  leading  stock  exchanges,  i.e.,  the  right  to  deal  in 
the  exchange  and  enjoy  its  privileges,  frequently  sell  at  very 
high  figures.  Their  value  fluctuates  widely  from  time  to  time, 
depending  upon  the  amount  and  profitableness  of  the  business 
which  is  being  handled  by  the  exchange;  Seats  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  sold  for  $115,000  in  the  early  part  of  1920; 
a  year  later  they  brought  but  $88,000. 

§  267.    Brokers'  Commissions 

The  brokers  who  hold  membership  on  an  exchange  are  re- 
quired to  charge  standard  commissions  for  buying  and  selling. 
On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  these  commissions  are  as 
follows: 

On  stocks  selling  below  $10  per  share 7K  cents  per  share 

On  stocks  selling  at  $10  per  share  and  above, 

but  under  $125  per  share 15        "      **      " 

On  stocks  selling  at  $125  per  share  or  over 20        ''      '^      " 

provided,  however,  that  the  minimum  commission  on  an  indi- 
vidual transaction  shall  not  be  less  than  $1. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  securities  on  the  large  exchanges 
often  reach  an  enormous  volume;  million-share  days  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  by  no  means  imcommon.  Natur- 
ally, much  of  this  buying  and  selling  is  at  once  offset  by  a  cor- 
responding resale  or  repurchase.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
brokers  are  known  as  "scalpers"  arid  make  it  their  sole  business 
to  take  advantage  of  quick  fluctuations  in  prices.  A  broker  of 
this  type  may  buy  100  shares  of  stock  with  the  full  intention  of 
reselling  within  a  few  minutes,  or  at  any  rate  before  the  close  of 
the  day.  He  is  satisfied  if  he  makes  a  profit  of  J^%  to  }i%  on 
the  transaction,  that  is,  $12.50  to  $25. 

Other  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  seldom  or  never  appear 
on  the  floor,  but  operate  entirely  through  their  fellow  brokers. 
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The  advantage  to  them  of  membership  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
regular  commission  on  transactions  for  fellow  brokers  is  reduced 
to  a  very  low  figure.  By  far  the  great  majority  of  the  brokers 
do  little  or  no  trading  on  their  own  account,  but  are  satisfied 
with  handling  the  orders  given  them  by  their  customers. 

§  368.    Stock  Exchange  Settlements 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  transactions  of  every 
day  are  "cleared"  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  settlements  are 
made  the  following  day.  That  is  to  say,  purchases  and  sales  of 
the  same  security  are  checked  off  against  each  other  to  avoid 
the  excessive  passing  of  certificates  from  hand  to  hand  which 
would  be  the  case  if  every  sale  were  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
actual  delivery.  After  purchases  and  sales  have  been  checked 
there  remains  only  a  comparatively  small  residue  of  actual  de- 
liveries required  in  order  to  close  the  day's  transactions. 

§  269.    Speculative  Dealings  on  flie  Exchanges 

The  great  mass  of  transactions  on  most  of  the  stock  exchanges 
have  a  speculative  character.  A  great  many  securities,  to  be 
sure,  are  actually  taken  out  of  safe  deposit  boxes  and  brought 
into  the  market  to  be  sold  outright,  and  a  great  many  securities 
are  every  day  purchased  to  be  held  as  permanent  investments; 
yet  the  speculative  buying  and  selling  on  the  exchanges  over- 
shadows investment  buying  and  selling. 

The  activities  of  the  "floor  traders"  or  "scalpers"  who  buy 
and  sell  for  a  profit  of  H%  to  }4%  have  been  mentioned.  Many 
of  these  traders,  though  not  all,  make  it  a  point  to  match  all  their 
purchases  and  sales  before  the  end  of  every  business  day,  thus 
reducing  their  risk  of  heavy  loss  to  a  minimum.  These  men 
proceed  almost  as  much  by  intuition  as  by  reasoning.  If  they 
see  in  the  manner  of  bidding  of  other  brokers,  or  "feel  it  in  the 
air,"  that  a  given  security  is  tending  upward,  they  will  help 
along  the  movement  by  making  a  purchase  with  the  expectation 
of  reselling  a  little  later  at  a  slight  profit.    One  result  of  their 
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activities  is  to  concentrate  attention  and  the  volume  of  trans* 
actions  on  a  few  active  securities.  Their  business  tluives  on 
rapidity  of  fluctuation  in  prices.  However,  their  operations  tend 
to  restrict  the  range  of  fluctuation;  for  they  are  ready  to  buy  on 
a  momentary  drop  in  price  or  to  sell  on  a  momentary  rise,  and 
to  resell  or  rebuy  as  soon  as  the  normal  level  is  again  reached. 

A  second  group  of  q)eculators  consists  of  brdkers  and  of  others 
who  are  in  dose  touch  with  the  Wall  Street  market  and  who  carry 
on  buying  and  selling  campaigns  with  the  eicpectation  of  ''cashing 
in"  within  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Sometimes  a  group  of  these 
operators  will  form  a  syndicate  or  "pool"  for  the  purpose  of 
"bulling" or *T)earing"  thepriceof aparticularsecurity.  Through 
''matched"  ordeis  for  buying  and  selling  they  create  an  artificial 
activity  and  bring  about  great  chaises  in  quotations.  Their  cal- 
culation is  that  sooner  or  later  outsiders  will  be  attracted  by  the 
movement  and  will  buy  in.  By  gradually  feeding  out  or  repur- 
chasing the  security  in  which  they  are  interested,  they  may  be 
able  to  clear  a  large  profit  for  themselves. 

A  third  group  of  speculators  consists  of  men  who  possess  a 
real  or  fancied  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  security,  and 
who  buy  or  sell  when  the  market  price  is  a  considerable  distance 
away  from  what  they  believe  to  be  the  normal  price,  in  the 
expectation  that  at  some  later  date  the  normal  price  will  be 
reached  and  they  may  realize  a  profit.  Included  in  this  group 
are  officers  and  directors  of  corporations  the  securities  of  which 
are  listed  on  the  exchange,  who  should  be  in  position  to  know 
more  about  the  real  standing  and  probable  future  showing  of  their 
corporation  than  anyone  else.  Unfortunately  for  these  men,  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  do  not  give  proper  weight  to  gen- 
eral market  influences  which  affect  the  whole  level  of  security 
prices.  Also  it  is  not  an  uncommon  case  for  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  a  given  corporation,  to  form  an 
entirely  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  market  value  of  its  securities. 

A  fourth  group  of  speculators  consists  of  the  "lambs"  who 
are  not  equipped  with  the  experience  and  insight  of  the  "floor 
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traders/'  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  of  market  conditions  and 
financial  resources  of  the  larger  operators,  and  are  not  acquainted 
with  given  securities  as  corporation  officials  are.  For  the  most 
part  they  simply  gamble  on  the  strength  of  "tips"  or  of  hazy 
impressions;  and  it  caii  never  be  more  than  a  temporary  accident 
if  they  happen  to  make  profits.  The  nimiber  of  these  people 
and  the  volume  of  their  transactions  is  often  exaggerated,  but 
their  losings  neverthdess  provide  a  steady  source  of  revenue  for 
the  better  informed  and  more  skilful  speculators. 

§  270.    Making  a  Market 

In  disposing  of  the  securities  through  stock  exchange  opera- 
tions, it  is  essential,  first  of  all,  that  public  interest  should  be 
aroused  and  that  the  volume  of  transactions  shotdd  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  attract  attention;  otherwise  the  speculative  buying, 
which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  and  which  must  be  relied  upon 
to  take  the  new  securities  off  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  managuag 
the  flotation,  will  be  lacking. 

"Making  a  market,"  as  it  is  called,  is  accomplished  chiefly 
through  two  lines  of  effort;  first,  by  providing  ^or  a  sufficient 
volume  of  transactions  to  arouse  the  interest  of  brokers  and 
professional  stock  market  operators  who  will  then  buy  and  sell 
in  the  hope  of  making  substantial  profits  out  of  the  fluctuations. 
When  the  market  has  been  brought  to  this,  point,  the  volume  of 
transactions  will  become  so  large  that  the  syndicate  carrying 
through  the  flotation — which  probably  will  be  engaged  simul- 
taneously in  buying  and  selling  so  as  to  maintain  control  over 
the  price — should  find  it  possible  to  sell  each  day  a  little  more 
than  it  buys.  Thus  it  will  gradually  get  rid  of  its  own  holdings 
without  causing  a  fall  in  the  price.  At  the  same  time,  through 
direct  sales  outside  the  exchange,  which  will  be  facilitated  by 
the  excellent  quotations  on  the  exchange,  it  will  probably  dispose 
of  the  rest  of.  its  holdings* 

The  second  essential  factor  in  making  a  market  for  a  new 
security  is  favorable  publicity.    When  the  security  is  to  be 
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brought  out  and  listed  on  the  stock  exchange,  for  some  weeks  or 
possibly  for  some  months  in  advance,  the  financial  press  and 
the  financial  pages  of  the  daily  newq>apezs  are  liberally  supplied 
with  press  notices  intended  to  arouse  glowing  visions  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  corporation.  This  aids  both  the  stock  ex- 
change activities  and  also  the  direct  outside  sale  of  the  stock. 

§  371.    limitations  on  Sale  through  Stock  Exchanges 

On  the  basis  of  the  brief  description  given,  it  is  apparent  that 
floating  new  issues  exclusively  through  stock  exchange  operations 
is  an  uncertain  process,  and  moreover  is  suitable  only  for  securi- 
ties of  a  distinctly  speculative  character.  The  expense  and  risk 
of  floating  a  comparatively  small  issue  by  this  method  are  seldom 
justified. 

Just  how  expensive  an  operation  of  this  character  is  likely  to 
prove  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  even  though  it  may  be  completely  and 
quickly  successful,  there  must  he  a  large  outlay  for  brokerage 
conunissions  alone.  The  buying  and  selling  transactions  must 
total  a  great  many  times  the  nominal  value  of  the  issue  which  is 
being  floated,  and  the  commission  on  each  transaction  may 
easily  amoimt  to  a  considerable  smn.  In  addition,  the  risk 
undertaken  by  the  underwriting  syndicate  must  necessarily  be 
recompensed  by  the  possibility  of  earning  a  large  profit.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  average  expense  of  sell- 
ing by  this  method  is  any  less  than  by  the  other  methods  that 
have  been  described. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  every  new 
security  which  is  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  and  immediately 
becomes  active,  is  in  process  of  flotation  through  stock  exchange 
manipulation.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  security  is  listed 
simply  as  an  incident  to  its  flotation,  and  is  allowed  practically 
to  take  its  own  course  except  for  receiving  some  support  from 
time  to  time  in  case  its  price  tends  to  sag  below  the  direct  "over 
the  counter"  price.    In  this  case  the  fact  that  the  security  is 
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listed;  and  that  its  quoted  price  is  slightly  above  the  ^'over  the 
counter"  price,  is  a  powerful  and  legitimate  aid  in  selling  the 
security.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  any  security  which 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  listed  and  of  having  a  regular 
market  is,  for  that  very  reason,  worth  more  than  a  security  of 
equally  high  intrinsic  value  which  is  not  so  readily  marketable. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

UNDERWRITING 

§  272.    Underwriting  Contracts 

The  practice  of  underwriting  arose  in  connection  with  ship- 
ping ventures  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  leading  ship 
merchants  of  London  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House  to  transact  their  mutual  business.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  custom  arose  of  dividing  the  risk  of  venturesome 
voyages  among  a  number  of  different  merchants,  each  one  agree- 
ing to  stand  a  fixed  share  of  the  loss  or  to  receive  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  profits.  The  contract  to  this  effect  was  passed  about 
and  each  merchant  who  agreed  to  it  wrote  his  name  under  the 
contract — Whence  the  word  "underwriting.''  As  is  well  known,  the 
term  is  used  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  insurance 
risks;  though  when  applied  to  bond  and  share  issues  the  essential 
thought  is  the  same,  namely,  that  of  distributing  the  risk. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  an  underwriting 
contract  for  the  sale  of  securities  generally  relieves  the  corpora- 
tion which  issues  the  security  of  all  risk.  As  will  be  explained  a 
little  later,  there  are  a  niunber  of  different  types  of  underwriting 
agreements,  but  in  all  cases,  as  a  main  feature,  a  banking  house 
or  a  group  of  banking  houses  undertakes  that  the  corporation  re- 
ceive not  less  than  an  agreed  sum  for  the  imderwritten  issue 
within  a  fixed  period.  The  underwriters  either  buy  the  securities 
outright,  or  obligate  themselves  to  take  over  the  issue  in  case  it 
cannot  be  sold  to  the  public  at  the  agreed  price. 

§  273.    Advantages  of  Underwriting 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  a  corporation  are 
material.    In  the  first  place,  an  issue  once  underwritten  by  re- 
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liable  brokers  is  an  assured  success.  The  corporation  may  at 
once  proceed  with  whatever  projects  the  fresh  capital  is  designed 
to  finance.  There  is  no  tedious  and  costly  period  of  waiting  dur- 
ing which  the  securities  are  in  process  of  being  sold.  Many  new 
enterprises  are  of  such  a  nature  that  time  is  an  important  element 
in  making  them  successful.  If,  for  example,  a  new  plant  is  being 
built  in  order  to  handle  certain  contracts,  or  if  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  forestall  competition,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  project  if 
progress  must  be  delayed  until  securities  were  sold. 

A  second  highly  important  advantage  is  that  a  sound  under- 
writing assures  success  in  raising  the  entire  simi  required.  Fre- 
quently any  amount  less  than  the  entire  sum  would  be  a  burden 
rather  than  a  source  of  strength  to  the  corporation.  For  exam- 
ple, a  company  operating  department  stores  intends  to  establish 
a  new  store  on  a  large  scale  in  another  city.  The  stores  previously 
owned  are  developed  as  far  as  can  profitably  be  done.  To  estab- 
lish the  proposed  new  store  with  insufficient  capital  would  be 
merely  to  make  it  second-rate  and  to  invite  quick  failure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  company  needs  $r, 000,000  for  the 
new  store;  that  it  authorizes  an  issue  of  additional  stock  for  that 
amount,  but  sells  only  one-half  the  stock,  thus  raising  $500,000. 
It  is  then  in  a  position  where  it  can  go  neither  forward  nor  back- 
ward. It  cannot  very  well  return  the  money  which  has  been 
raised,  nor  can  it  proceed  with  the  new  store.  It  is  possible,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  to  take  subscriptions  to  the  new  issue  under  the 
agreement  that  they  shall  not  be  binding  unless  the  complete 
issue  is  subscribed  for  within  a  given  period.  However,  this  in- 
troduces an  element  of  uncertainty  that  interferes  with  the  sale 
of  the  securities.  A  reliable  underwriting  protects  the  corpora- 
tion against  all  risks  and  difficulties  of  this  nature.  It  can  be 
certain  of  receiving  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  agreed  upon 
within  a  definite  period. 

Incidentally,  the  underwriting  method  of  marketing  securi- 
ties carries  with  it  the  co-operation  of  the  banking  house  that  is 
to  market  the  corporate  securities.    The  corporation  thus  gets 
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the  ben^t  of  the  specialized  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
bankers  as  to  the  form,  price,  and  other  details  of  the  new  securi- 
ty, and  the  possibility  of  mistakes  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Not  only  is  the  underwriting  agreement  advantageous  to  the 
corporation  which  issues  the  securities  but  also  to  the  purchasers 
of  these  securities.  The  mere  fact  that  an  imderwriting  syndicate 
has  been  formed — provided  it  is  made  up  of  first-class  houses — 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  guaranty  that  the  securities  are  sound.  Even 
more  important  is  the  guaranty  that  the  issue  will  be  sold  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  predetermined  plan  and  the  money  secured  be 
made  available  for  the  corporate  purposes,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  moment  the  purchaser  becomes  a  stockholder 
or  a  bondholder  in  the  corporation,  he  begins  to  share  in  its  good 
or  evil  fortunes.  If,  therefore,  the  new  securities  seU  slowly,  or 
perhaps  are  not  entirely  disposed  of,  the  injury  to  the  corporation 
is  also  an  injury  to  the  purchaser  of  the  securities. 

§  374«    The  Underwriting  Syndicate 

We  have  seen  that  originally  underwriting  consisted  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  risk  of  a  venture  among  several  different  mer- 
chants. This  remains  a  characteristic  feature  of  present-day 
financial  imderwriting.  It  is  true  that  the  term  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  an  agreement  between  a  corporation  and  a  single  banking 
house,  under  which  the  banking  house  agrees  to  take  over  a  block 
of  securities  at  a  given  price.  A  transaction  of  this  tjrpe  may 
better  be  called  a  sale — or,  at  any  rate,  a  contract  of  sale — ^rather 
than  an  underwriting.  However,  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  in 
which  only  one  banking  house  is  involved,  is  practically  unknown 
except  to  cover  issues  of  small  size.  A  foreign  government  loan 
of  as  much  as  $6,000,000  was  recentiy  "swallowed" — to  use  the 
bankers'  own  term — by  a  single  banking  house;  but  ordinarily 
only  issues  of  less  than  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  are  taken  up  by 
an  individual  house. 

UsuaUy,  however,  the  original  agreement  is  made  between 
the  corporation  and  a  single  banking  house,  which  thereupon  in- 
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vites  other  banking  houses  to  join  with  it  in  floating  the  issue, 
each  taJdng  an  agreed  proportion  of  the  risk  and  profits.  These 
houses,  together,  form  the  underwriting  sjmdicate. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  make  it  preferable  for  a  banking 
house  to  participate  in  a  number  of  imderwriting  syndicates 
rather  than  to  undertake  fewer  underwritings  in  which  it  assumes 
for  itself  all  of  the  risk  and  all  of  the  profits.  The  first  and  obvi- 
ous reason  is  in  order  to  minimize  risk.  When  many  are  inter- 
ested, a  false  step  in  a  syndicate — and  even  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  syndicate — ^would  not  prove  ruinous;  whereas  the  failure 
of  one  good-sized  issue  in  which  but  a  single  house  was  concerned 
might  not  only  tie  up  enough  capital  to  wreck  the  house  finan- 
cially but  might  also  wreck  its  reputation,  which  is  an  asset  of 
even  greater  importance.  The  second  motive  for  preferring  syn- 
dicate participation  is  that  it  enables  the  bond  and  brokerage 
houses  to  offer  to  their  customers  a  well-diversified  list  of  securi- 
ties. The  general  retail  security  dealer  should  be  prepared  to 
deliver  any  kind  of  security  customers  fancy,  just  as  the  de- 
partment store  is  ready  to  sell  anything  from  pins  to  motor  cars. 

§  275.    Community  of  Interest  among  Underwriting  Houses 

If  one  banking  house  doses  a  good  contract  for  an  issue  of 
securities  with  an  excellent  chance  of  profits,  others  are  usually 
invited  to  come  in  as  members  of  the  underwriting  syndicate. 
In  this  way  all  of  the  more  prominent  banking  houses  of  the  par- 
ticular financial  center  participate  in  all  the  more  important 
underwritings.  There  is  of  course  no  formal  agreement  to  thb 
effect,  but  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  when  one  house  permits 
its  neighbor  and  rival  to  join  in  a  profitable  underwriting,  the 
favor  is  to  be  returned  at  the  fijrst  opportunity.  So  well-under- 
stood is  this  arrangement,  that  frequently — ^in  the  Wall  Street 
district  at  least,  and  probably  in  other  centers — ^the  firms  which 
become  members  of  an  underwriting  syndicate  are  scarcely  con- 
sulted. The  banking  house  which  has  made  the  agreement  with 
the  corporation  and  which  is  mana^g  the  syndicate,  simply  dis- 
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tributes  the  issue  as  it  thinks  best  and  notifies  each  of  the  partici- 
pants making  up  the  syndicate.  Most  of  these  somewhat  per- 
emptory invitations  are  profitable,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  invi- 
tations of  this  kind  from  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  hnportant 
banking  houses  are  but  seldom,  if  ever,  refused.  In  testifying 
during  the  course  of  the  Hughes  investigation,  J.  P.  Morgan,  the 
elder,  explained  that  several  highly  important  syndicates  involv- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  dollars  were  organized  by  his  firm  through 
the  simple  process  of  calling  up  the  selected  list  of  participating 
houses  on  the  telephone  and  notifying  them  how  much  each  was 
expected  to  take  over. 

An  important  result  of  this  ''community  of  interest^'  is  that 
it  eliminates  any  keen  competition  for  underwritings  among  the 
leading  banking  houses.  It  is  comparatively  of  minor  importance 
whether  one  house  or  another  carries  through  the  negotiations 
with  the  issuing  corporation  and  becomes  the  active  manager  of 
the  syndicate,  because  in  any  case  each  of  the  important  houses 
will  participate  in  the  syndicate  and  in  a  fair  share  of  the  profits. 

§  276.    Results  of  Community  Interests 

In  New  York  it  is  well  understood  that  negotiations  for  the 
flotation  of  any  large  issue  of  securities  should  be  taken  up  with 
only  one  of  the  important  banking  houses  at  a  time.  In  case 
negotiations  with  one  house  fail  definitely,  they  may  possibly  be 
taken  up  with  another  house.  But  the  important  banking  houses 
will  not  directly  compete  with  each  other;  nor  will  one  of  them 
even  interfere  with  suggestions  or  investigations  while  another 
has  the  matter  in  hand.  Much  the  same  kind  of  a  tadt  under- 
standing exists  in  most  financial  centers.  Many  business  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  under  highly  competitive  condi- 
tions resent  the  existence  of  this  invisible  and  indefinite  bond  of 
union  among  the  large  underwriting  houses.  If  they  are  bringing 
an  issue  into  the  market  to  be  sold,  naturally  they  would  like  to 
have  it  eagerly  bid  for.  They  are  looking  for  competition  and 
they  find  a  silent,  but  inflexible  understanding. 
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The  bankers,  on  the  other  side^  claim  first  of  all  that  un- 
checked competition  would  be  disastrous  not  only  to  them,  but 
also  to  the  whole  business  community  which  they  serve.  It 
would  mean  reckless  extension  of  credit,  overfinandng,  and  dis- 
regard of  conservative  principles.  They  also  claim  that  they 
make  no  oppressive  terms  or  restrictions,  and  that  there  is  no 
monopoly.  Finally,  they  assert  that  the  relations  between  the 
financial  managers  of  a  corporation  and  the  banking  house  which 
handles  their  securities  ought  to  be  of  an  intimate,  permanent, 
and  semi-professional  nature.  A  corporate  official  entrusted  with 
the  sale  of  his  corporation's  securities  ought  to  select  a  banking 
house  for  his  underwriting  in  which  he  has  implicit  confidence, 
just  as  he  picks  out  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence, and  once  selected  ought  to  stick  to  his  banker  until  that 
confidence  is  shaken  or  there  is  some  real  reason  for  a  change. 
Then  he  should  cut  of!  all  relations  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
entrust  his  financial  affairs  to  some  other  banking  house.  In 
other  words,  the  banker  is  rendering  a  personal  and  partly  pro- 
fessional service  rather  than  merely  buying  and  reselling  a  certain 
commodity. 

§  277.    Syndicate  Agreements 

There  are  four  distinct  types  of  agreements  between  the 
underwriting  S3aidicate  and  the  corporation  which  puts  out  the 
underwritten  issue.  Possibly  other  variations  from  these  basic 
types  might  be  found. 

I.  The  corporation  may  itself  sell  the  issue  and  the  syndicate 
simply  insure  that  the  whole  issue  will  be  disposed  of  within  a 
given  time  at  a  minimum  price.  The  corporation,  we  will  say,  is 
bringing  out  an  issue  of  $1,000,000  6%  bonds,  which  it  offers  at 
par.  The  underwriting  syndicate  agrees  that  it  will  take  any 
bonds  left  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  a  special  price  of  90. 
The  syndicate  would,  perhaps,  receive  a  commission  of  2%  to 
5%  for  making  this  agreement.  If  the  issue  were  successfully 
sold,  the  syndicate  would  merely  collect  and  distribute  its  com- 
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mission  and  dissolve.  If  the  issue  at  the  agreed  price  were  un- 
successful,  the  syndicate  would  take  over  the  unsold  balance  and 
dispose  of  it  as  best  it  might.  This  type  of  agreement  is  now  un- 
common except  when  a  corporation  has  given  a  subscription 
privilege  to  its  own  shareholders  and  is  apprehensive  that  the 
offering  will  not  be  taken  up  in  full. 

2.  A  banking  house  may  conclude  an  arrangement  with  a  cor- 
poration to  handle  the  sale  of  a  block  of  its  securities  and  may 
afterward  call  in  other  banking  houses  to  take  over  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  risk  and  of  the  profits.  The  corporation,  however, 
has  no  dealings  with  the  syndicate  as  such,  but  only  with  the 
original  underwriter  which  becomes  the  manager  of  the  syndicate. 

3.  The  syndicate  may  be  formed  before  a  final  agreement 
with  the  corporation  is  signed,  and  the  agreement  be  directly 
between  the  corporation  and  the  syndicate,  though  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  transaction  and  the  actual  selling  of  the  securi- 
ties may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  one  banking  house  which  has 
taken  the  initiative.  This  banking  house  carries  through  the 
sale  of  securities  and  does  not  distribute  them  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  syndicate  unless  the  sale  fails  in  whole  or  in  part. 

4.  The  agreement  is  made  between  the  syndicate  as  a  whole 
and  the  issuing  corporation,  and  the  securities  are  at  once  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  syndicate  in  proportion  to 
their  participations.  This  form  of  underwriting  is  almost  in  the 
nature  of  a  joint  purchase,  each  of  the  banking  houses  being  ex- 
pected to  act  independently  in  disposing  of  its  proportion  of  the 
issue.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  and  most  useful  type 
of  agreement  for  handling  large  issues. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  varying  descriptions  above  given,  that 
the  term  "underwriting"  is  used  in  a  loose  sense.  It  is,  in  fact, 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  in  practice  between  the  underwritixig 
of  a  block  of  securities  and  its  purchase.  Even  when  a  single 
banking  house  takes  over  outright  a  complete  security  issue  and 
pays  the  corporation  an  agreed  price,  the  transaction  is  com* 
monly  referred  to  as  an  underwriting. 
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§  378*    The  STiidicate  Manager 

Whatever  the  type  of  syndicate  issue  may  be,  there  is  always 
this  common  characteristic:  that  the  active  management  is  im- 
reservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  banking  house  which  organized  the 
syndicate.  In  the  published  agreement,  for  example,  of  the 
United  States  Steel  ssoidicate  it  is  provided  that: 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  shall  be  sole  managers  of  the 
syndicate,  and  in  behalf  of  the  syndicate  they  may  make  any  and 
all  arrangements,  and  may  perform  any  and  all  acts,  even  though 
not  herein  provided  for,  in  their  opinion  necessary  or  expedient  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  agreement;  or  to  promote  or  to 
protect  what  they  deem  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  syndicate. 
The  enumeration  of  specific  powers  in  this  or  any  other  article  of 
this  agreement,  shall  not  be  construed  as  in  any  way  abridging  the 
general  powers  of  this  article  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  or 
reserved  to  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company. 

Throughout  this  agreement  other  reservations  of  the  same 
general  character  abound,  and  in  this  respect  the  contract  is 
typical  of  most  underwriting  syndicate  agreements. 

In  return  for  its  special  efforts  the  managing  house  usually 
receives  a  commission  as  manager,  which  is  deducted  from  the 
S)mdicate  profits  before  distribution  of  the  remaining  profits. 
This  payment  to  the  managing  house  varies  a  great  deal,  depend- 
ing on  the  profitableness  of  the  transaction.  It  will  probably 
average  1%  to  2%  on  the  par  value  of  the  block  of  securities. 

§  279.    Underwrituig  Commissioiis 

The  commissions  of  underwriting  s)mdicates  may  vary  all  the 
way  from  ij4%  to  10%,  or  even  more.  If  the  commissions  are 
high,  it  is  quite  the  custom  to  make  them  payable  partly  in  securi- 
ties. In  1910,  for  example,  the  newly  organized  International 
Cotton  Mills  Corporation  was  in  need  of  working  capital,  which 
it  secured  by  selling  to  Blair  and  Company  $2,000,000  6%  s-year 
notes  at  par,  in  consideration  of  a  commission  of  $1,000,000  par 
value  of  the  corporation's  common  stock.  These  notes  were 
offered  to  the  public  by  Blair  and  Company  at  98.    In  1898  the 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  paid  a  syndicate  $5,000,000  of 
preferred  stock,  then  quoted  at  59,  for  underwriting  a  subscribed 
capital  of  $15,000,000.  This  amounted  to  a  commission  of  19%.^ 
These  examples  refer  to  companies  which  at  the  time  did  not 
have  a  high  credit  standing,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  typical. 
In  the  underwriting  of  $20,000,000  face  value  of  the  conunon 
stock  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  in  1930,  the  price  to 
the  public  was  par;  to  the  underwriters,  95. 

§  280.    Speculative  XJnderwritmgs 

Most  of  the  preceding  remarks  in  this  chapter  refer  to  the 
underwriting  of  high-grade  bond  and  preferred  stock  issues  by 
financial  houses  of  the  highest  standing.  However,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  situation  in  which  underwriting  is  undertaken. 
In  addition  to  disposing  of  large  blocks  of  securities  for  estab- 
lished corporations,  syndicates  may  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
underwriting  the  issues  of  new  or  of  reorganized  corporations. 

In  any  of  these  cases  the  issue  that  is  being  brought  out  may 
be  of  a  speculative  character  and  the  syndicate  itself  may  be  far 
less  stable  and  more  speculative  than  has  been  assumed  in  what 
has  been  said  above.  Frequently  underwriting  syndicates  are 
made  up,  not  of  first-class  banks  or  banking  houses,  but  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  individuals  and  of  second-rate  hous^. 

§  281.    United  States  Realty  and  Construction  Company 

A  striking  instance  of  such  underwriting  was  that  of  the 
United  States  Realty  and  Construction  Company? 

In  1902,  prominent  financial  interests  in  New  York  promoted  a 
consolidation  of  real  estate  building  and  owning  companies,  known 
as  the  United  States  Realty  and  Construction  Company.  The 
promoters  having  been  impressed  with  the  speculative  enhance- 
ment of  New  York  realty  values  wished  to  obtain  a  large  fund  of 


>  Railroad  Reorgatiisations,  by  Stuart  Daggett,  pp.  347,  348. 

>  The  description  of  this  underwriting  is  taken  oy  permission  from  a  Dewing  on  Pinao. 
Pblicy  of  Corp..  pp.  X14, 1x5. 
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ready  money  wUch  could  be  used  in  building  construction  and 
speculative  ventures.  Some  of  the  best  known  and  ablest  finan- 
ciers of  the  coimtry  were  led  to  lend  their  financial  and  moral 
support  to  the  enterprise.  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  James 
StiUman,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  a  syndicate  was  organized  to 
supply  $1 1,000,000  in  money  to  the  new  company.  The  syndicate 
received  $11,000,000  in  the  preferred  stock  and  $11,000,000  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  United  States  Realty  and  Construction  Com- 
pany in  return  for  the  money.  Of  the  $11,000,000  subscribed  by 
the  members  of  the  syndicate,  20  per  cent  was  immediately  paid  in 
money,  60  per  cent  was  paid  by  their  notes,  and  banks  arranged  to 
carry  the  remaining  20  per  cent  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  the  syndicate 
securities  being  used  as  collateral.  So  popular  and,  in  the  past,  so 
inrofitable  had  the  underwriting  of  new  industrial  promotions 
proved  to  be,  that  the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  syndicate  was  looked 
upon  as  a  privilege.  A  financial  journal  of  New  York  stated  that 
"nearly  every  important  financial  interest  in  this  city"  subscribed 
to  the  syndicate.  The  number  included  the  Equitable  and  New 
York  Life  Insurance  companies,  the  National  City,  and  other 
prominent  banks  and  trust  companies.  Messrs.  Hallgarten  and 
Company  acted  as  managers,  receiving  for  their  services  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  subscriptions,  or  $220,000. 

Just  a  year  after  its  formation  the  syndicate  was  liquidated. 
During  the  period  of  its  duration  the  managers  had  bought  and  sold 
both  the  preferred  and  common  stocks  of  the  United  States  Realty 
and  Construction  Company  and  had  collected  approximately 
$500,000  in  dividends.  As  a  result  of  these  operations  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  syndicate  received  for  each  $1,000  of  original  sub- 
scription, $X|i55  par  value  in  preferred  stock,  $702  par  value  in 
common  stock,  and  $16.66  in  money.  These  securities  had,  on  the 
day  the  syndicate  was  liquidated,  a  value,  including  the  money,  of 
$523.09  for  each  $1,000  original  subscription,  or  approximately 
one-half  what  had  been  subscribed  the  year  before.  If  the  interest 
on  the  subscription  should  be  deducted,  the  returns  to  the  members 
of  the  syndicate  were  actually  less  than  one-half  the  original  sub- 
scription. 

§  282.    Underwriting  of  United  States  Shipbuilding  Company 

An  even  more  disastrous  underwriting  failure  was  that  of  the 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Company.    The  promoters  were  re- 
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quired  to  sell  enough  first  mortgage  bonds  to  produce  $7,500,000 
in  cash.  To  meet  this  requirement  $4,250,000  of  the  bonds  were 
underwritten  in  France  at  90,  and  $4,750,000  were  underwritten 
in  this  country.  The  public  offering  of  the  bonds  was,  however, 
a  failure,  inasmuch  as  only  $500,000  out  of  the  total  offering  of 
$9,000,000  was  subscribed  for.  The  promoters  of  the  consolida- 
tion therefore  fell  back  upon  the  French  and  American  under- 
writings  of  the  bonds. 

The  American  underwriters  stood  back  of  their  subscriptions 
and  accepted  about  $4,500,000  of  the  bonds  at  90.  Most  of  the 
French  underwriters,  however,  who  were  not  bankers  but  indi- 
viduals imtrained  in  business  affairs,  declined  to  meet  their 
alleged  obligations.  They  asserted  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
matter  in  this  country  had  assured  them  that  their  underwritings 
would  never  be  called  and  had  later  cabled  them  that  the  public 
offering  of  the  bonds  was  a  success.  The  promoter  of  the  con- 
solidation went  to  Paris  in  a  strenuous  but  unavailing  attempt 
to  secure  payment  from  the  French  underwriters.  Meanwhile 
large  loans  had  been  made  in  this  country  on  the  strength  of  the 
French  underwriting,  and  when  this  underwriting  failed  to  mate- 
rialize the  results  were  calamitous,  involving  the  failure  of  a 
prominent  trust  company  identified  with  the  underwriting,  and 
the  suicide  of  one  of  the  more  prominent  participants. 

§  2B3.    Underwriting  of  the  American  Woolen  Company 

A  more  recent  underwriting  failure  was  that  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  in  1920.  The  company  decided  to  issue  an 
additional  $20,000,000  face  value  of  common  stock.  This  was 
first  offered  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  at  par,  on  the 
basis  of  one  share  of  the  new  stock  for  every  three  shares  of  stock 
owned  by  the  shareholder.  Any  stock  not  taken  by  the  share- 
holders was  later  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at  not  less  than  par. 
The  stock  was  underwritten  by  a  group  of  New  York  bankers 
at  95.  But  a  small  percentage  of  the  stock  was  purchased  by 
the  company's  stockholders  and  the  outside  public,  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  day,  the  underwriters  were 
themselves  forced  to  purchase  over  $18,000,000  face  value  of  the 
new  stock  at  the  underwriting  price  of  $95  a  share,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  stock  was  quoted  in  the  open  market  at  $63.50 
per  share. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
BORROWED  CAPITAL 

§  284.    Advantages  of  Borrowing 

"The  habit  of  bonowing,"  says  Hartley  Withers,  "is  a  mod- 
em invention."  There  was  formerly  a  custom  among  all  well- 
ordered  governments  and  business  enterprises,  of  amassing  treas* 
ure  for  use  in  emergencies;  without  hoarded  treasure  even  the 
largest  owner  of  property  would  have  been  helpless.  Today  the 
wisest  jEmandal  policy  is  to  pile  up  not  treasure,  but  credit.  To 
be  sure,  sound  credit  may  require  the  possession  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  gold  and  securities;  but  this  treasure  no  longer  exists 
for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  for  a  support  and  guaranty  to  credit. 

More  and  more  as  credit  facilities  increase  and  credit  machin- 
ery works  more  smoothly,  business  enterprises  are  financed  with 
borrowed  capital.  The  great  advantages  of  borrowing  are  its 
cheapness  and  its  ease.  It  is  cheaper  to  borrow  than  to  secure 
a  co-owner  or  a  group  of  co-owners  for  a  business,  because  of  the 
greater  security  that  is  offered  to  the  lender.  To  put  the  same 
thought  in  terms  of  corporate  financing,  first-dass  bonds  may  be 
sold  on  a  5%  or  6%  basis,  whereas  preferred  shares  of  the  same 
relative  standing  sell  on  a  7%  or  8%  basis,  and  common  shares 
on  a  still  higher  basis.  Hence  the  larger  the  proportion  of  capi- 
tal which  the  individual  or  corporation  can  borrow,  the  larger  is 
the  yield  on  the  owned  capital. 

Take  a  very  simple  illustration.  Suppose  a  corporation  with 
$100,000  capital  is  regularly  earning  10%,  or  $10,000,  a  year;  let 
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us  say  that'$20,ooo  of  the  capital  is  borrowed  at  6%,  maJdng  the 
interest  payment  $1,200.  Then  the  $80,000  of  owned  capital 
will  have  left  an  income  of  $8,800,  or  1 1%.  Let  us  now  make  the 
assumption  that  the  business  is  of  such  a  character  that  $80,000 
can  be  borrowed  at  6%,  making  the  annual  interest  payment 
$4,800.  In  that  case  the  $20,000  of  owned  capital  will  have  left 
an  income  of  $5,200,  or  over  25%. 

We  have  here  an  explanation  of  the  profit-making  possibili- 
ties— ^when  properly  financed — of  enterprises  which  yield  only  a 
small  average  return  on  the  invested  capital.  Most  public  utility 
companies,  for  instance,  secure  only  a  moderate  yield  on  their 
actual  investment,  but  they  hold  properties  which  can  be  mort- 
gaged up  to  a  high  percentage  of  their  value.  Hence,  at  least 
one-half  the  capital  is  borrowed  and  the  owned  capital  may  ob- 
tain very  good  dividends. 

An  iUustration  of  this  practice  and  its  results— in  this  particu- 
lar case  at  least— is  afforded  by  the  Kentucky  Utilities  Company, 
subsidiary  of  the  Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  which  had  out- 
standing January  i,  1921: 

Common  Stock $1,000,000 

Preferred  Stock 755fOao 

Funded  Debt 5,216,100 

This  funded  debt  bears  6%  interest.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
company  for  1920  before  payment  of  any  interest  were  $591,588. 
This  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Total  Net  Earnings fS9i»s88 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Other  Indebtedness 3^h537 

Balance $230,051 

Preferred  Dividends,  at  6% $  44»77S 

Common  Dividends 150,000 

$i94r77S 
Balance  to  Surplus $  66,764 

In  Other  words,  the  dividend  rate  on  the  common  stock  was  two 
and  one-half  times  the  interest  rate  on  the  funded  indebtedness. 
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§  285.    BtA  of  Borrowing 

As  to  the  ease  of  borrowing  on  a  good  bond  or  short-term 
note,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  immense 
quantities  of  bonds  and  notes  which  are  continually  being  issued 
and  sold.  Modem  efficiency  and  productivity  are  piling  up 
wealth  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before.  And  the  security  of 
property — except  as  it  may  be  disturbed  by  tremendous  inter- 
national conflicts — is  increasing.  Now,  the  first  thought  of  a 
man  who  has  only  a  little  money  is  to  increase  that  little,  and  he 
is  willing  to  take  chances  in  so  doing.  Security  does  not  appeal 
to  him  so  strongly  as  the  prospect  of  profits.  For  that  reason,  it 
is  among  poor  people,  and  espedaUy  poor  people  of  the  profes- 
sional classes,  that  the  swindling  promoter  finds  his  easiest  vic- 
tims. But  a  man  who  has  a  comfortable  amount  of  property 
wants  security  first  of  all— •he  is  looking  for  safety  rather  than 
for  large  returns.  Hence,  as  the  average  wealth  of  a  country 
increases,  not  only  is  more  and  more  capital  released  for  invest- 
ment, but  a  larger  proportion  of  that  capital  is  looking  first  of  all 
for  safe  investment.  In  other  words,  its  owner  prefers  to  lend  it 
rather  than  to  take  greater  chances  as  a  proprietor  or  part 
proprietor. 

Another  factor  working  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  piling  up 
of  enormous  funds  held  in  trust;  estates  that  are  being  directed 
by. trustees;  the  funds  of  life  insurance  companies;  the  funds  of 
savings  banks  and  the  like.  All  these  trust  funds  are  available 
only  for  lending  on  excellent  security.  For  these  reasons  a  man 
or  a  corporation  which  can  put  enough  owned  capital  into  a  sub- 
stantial enterprise  to  furnish  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety,  will 
generally  find  it  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  borrow  the  remain- 
der of  the  needed  capital. 

What  has  been  said  applies  more  especially  to  long-term  or 
"funded"  borrowing,  but  much  the  same  statements  hold  true  of 
short-term  borrowing.  It  is  a  fact  that  more  capital  is  needed 
today  than  used  to  be  needed,  but  notwithstanding  this,  an  indi- 
vidual does  not  need  more  money  to  go  into  business. 
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The  explanation  for  this  apparent  paradox  is  to  be  found  in 
the  free  use  of  credit  which  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  all 
present-day  business  enterprises.  Manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  bankers  are  always  ready  to  extend  credit  freely  to  men  of 
ability  and  character.  The  silk  industry  because  of  its  use  of 
credit  is  notable  for  the  amount  of  business  that  can  be  done  on 
a  very  slim  margin  of  capital.  Raw  silk  is  sold  to  manufacturers 
on  a  credit  basis  that  resembles  '^memorandum  credit"  among 
jewelers.  Many  of  their  factories  are  not  owned  but  rented  en- 
tire. It  is  said  that  the  extensive  cotton  industry  of  Philadelphia 
is  in  large  measure  carried  on  in  the  same  way.  Lofts  with  power 
and  machinery  are  rented;  materials  are  obtained  on  a  credit 
basis.  Much  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  the  shoe  business. 
The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  has  for  many  years 
made  a  practice  of  furnishing  its  machines  only  on  lease;  it  does 
not  sell  them.  In  this  industry,  therefore,  a  man  with  large  capi- 
tal has  no  great  advantage,  so  far  as  obtaining  efficient  machinery 
is  concerned;  over  a  man  with  small  capital. 

§  286.    Risk  of  Boorrowed  Capital 

Against  the  two  great  advantages  of  borrowed  capital — 
cheapness  and  ease  in  procuring  the  funds — there  must  be  offset 
the  obvious  disadvantage,  that  the  risk  to  the  owners  of  the  share 
capital  is  thereby  increased.  The  shareholders  have,  of  course, 
only  an  equity  in  the  property  and  income  of  the  corporation 
which  is  first  subject  to  all  prior  claims  of  the  holders  of  the  obli- 
gations. This  may  not  involve  a  serious  risk  in  the  case  of  cor- 
porations that  have  stable  earnings,  but  when  earnings  fluctuate 
widely  from  year  to  year,  even  though  the  average  return  on  the 
invested  capital  may  be  high,  the  position  of  the  shareholders 
with  a  large  indebtedness  ahead  of  them  may  become  very  un- 
comfortable. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  tendency  has  been 
strong  in  recent  years  for  industrial  corporations  to  shun  even 
small  bond  issues  and  to  raise  their  capital  only  through  common 
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and  preferred  shares.  Sometimes  this  cautious  policy  may  be 
carried  to  what  appears  to  be  an  extreme. 

Some  of  the  large  and  powerful  industrial  corporations  of  the 
country  have  no  securities  outstanding  except  stock.  This  is 
true,  for  instance,  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  with 
$90,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  neither  preferred  stock  nor 
funded  indebtedness  beyond  this.  Likewise,  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  has  no  funded  obligations,  and  no  outstand- 
ing stock  save  common  stock.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  it  was  also  true  of  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 
pany  up  to  the  time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Haskell  and 
Barker  Car  Company,  Lie.  Among  the  corporations  having 
common  and  preferred  stock  outstanding  but  no  funded  indebt- 
edness, may  be  mentioned  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, National  Cash  Register  Company,  and  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company. 

The  unsoundness  of  too  heavy  borrowing  cannot  be  better 
shown  than  by  the  combined  figures  on  the  capitalization  of  thir- 
teen large  railway  systems  in  the  United  States  which  were  in 
receivers'  hands  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  funded  debt  of 
these  thirteen  railways  was  about  70%,  and  the  stock  issues  only 
about  30%  of  their  total  capitalization. 

§  287.    Rules  for  Borrowing 

To  lay  down  any  exact  rules  as  to  the  proper  proportion  of 
borrowed  capital,  would  clearly  be  out  of  the  question.  In  ordin- 
ary short-term  bank  borrowing  the  generally  accepted  ratio  of 
quick  or  current  assets  to  quick  liabilities  is  two  to  one.  Jn  long- 
term  borrowing  the  conditions  must  govern  in  each  case.  It  may 
be  said  generally,  however,  that  capital  should  not  be  borrowed 
unless  there  is  a  practical  certainty  that  both  interest  payments 
and  payments  on  principal  can  be  met  as  they  fall  due.  This  in- 
volves the  further  rule  that  the  annual  fixed  payments  of  a  cor- 
poration should  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  proportion,  not  of  the 
average  earnings,  but  of  the  lowest  probable  earnings.    The  fact 
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that  a  corporation  has  made  a  distribution  or  invested  big  profits 
in  one  year,  is  small  comfort  if  it  finds  itself  in  the  following  year 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations. 

As  to  payments  on  account  of  principal,  it  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  almost  axiomatic  that  companies  doing  a  stable  busi- 
ness, such  as  railways  and  public  utilities,  need  make  no  provision 
for  paying  off  and  permanently  retiring  their  funded  debts. 
These  companies,  it  has  sometimes  been  said,  will  never  cease  to 
borrow;  therefore,  when  one  obligation  matures,  the  proper  plan 
is  to  refund  it  by  issuing  another  obligation  in  its  place.^ 

§  a88.    Fonns  of  Borrowing 

All  borrowing  is  of  two  general  classes,  "short-term"  and 
"long-term."  This  is  by  no  means  purely  a  verbal  difference,  for 
there  are  dear  market  distinctions  between  the  principles  that 
apply  in  these  two  classes.  Just  where  we  should  draw  the  line 
between  the  two  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer;  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  usage.  In  Wall  Street,  "short-term"  usually  refers  to 
obligations  having  not  more  than  five  years  to  nm;  *%ng-term" 
usually  refers  to  obligations  having,  say,  twenty  years  or  more 
to  run  from  date  of  issue.  Obligations  running  in  intermediate 
periods  might  be  put  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  groups, 
according  to  conditions. 

Short-term  securities  consist  of  notes,  of  acceptances,  and  of 
accounts  payable.  The  notes  are  divided  into  three  well-marked 
classes:  (i)  merchandise  notes,  (2)  notes  discounted  at  banks, 
and  (3)  notes  sold  to  the  public.  For  our  present  purpose,  we 
will  group  accounts  payable,  acceptances,  and  merchandise  notes 
under  the  head  of  "trade  credit."  After  considering  this  subject, 
we  will  take  up  bank  credit.  This  is  a  convenient  division  of 
short-term  borrowing  which  conforms  to  commercial  practice. 
Short-term  notes  sold  to  the  public  have  already  been  consid- 
ered.» 


>  For  furtlier  disctasskm  of  this  subject,  ne  I  Sa.  "Matority  of  Bonds.** 
*  Ch.  X.  '-Short.Tonn  Notes." 
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§289.    Trade  Credit 

The  fact  that  all  the  trade  credit  which  a  buaness  nonnally 
utilizes  is  in  fact  a  method  of  borrowing  capital,  seems  to  be  over- 
looked; yet  it  is  the  chief  source  of  capital  in  many  concerns 
which  do  a  trading  business.  There  are  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  merchants  throughout  the  country  who  customarily  buy 
nearly  all  their  stock  in  trade  on  credit,  and  whose  own  capital 
is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  purchase  of  store  fixtures 
and  perhaps  some  small  advances  on  their  first  orders  as  a  guar- 
anty of  their  good  faith.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  them  to 
pay  their  accounts  with  the  wholesalers  bom  whom  they  buy, 
until  after  they  have  sold  the  goods  and  thus  have  secured  cash 
funds  from  their  customers.  Very  often  the  wholesaler  in  his 
turn  is  ^'carried''  to  a  great  extent  by  the  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  from  whom  he  bujrs;  his  proportion  of  owned  capital, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  much  higher  than  the  retailer's  propor- 
tion. Going  one  step  further  back  we  reach  the  manufacturer 
with  whom  trade  credit  is  comparatively  a  minor  source  of  funds. 
Thus  we  have  the  whole  process  of  selling  goods  through  the 
ordinary  trade  channels  financed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
extension  of  credit  The  ultimate  customer  is  the  only  man  in 
the  chain  who  pays  cash — ^and  even  the  customer  may  in  his 
turn  be  living  on  trade  credit.  As  the  customer  pays  for  his  pur- 
chases, the  retailer  is  able  to  collect  current  funds  which  he  trans- 
mits to  the  wholesaler,  who  in  turn  pays  the  jobber  and  manu- 
facturer. 

§  290.    Extent  of  Ttade  Credit 

The  extent  to  which  trade  credit  is  granted,  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  goods  that  are  being  retailed,  and  on  the 
ability  of  the  ultimate  consumer  to  pay  promptly.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  purchases  of  merchandise  were  customarily  settled  by 
notes  running  six,  eight,  or  ten  months  and  sometimes  longer. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  came  to  market  only  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  then  purchased  their  entire  stodc  for  the 
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season,  the  buyers  giving  their  notes  which  were  readily  indorsed 
and  discounted.  These  were  usually  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  Civil  War 
upset  this  system.  During  the  war  and  for  some  years  af ter, 
merchandise  business  came  down  to  a  basis  of  cash  or  of  credit  of 
only  lo  to  30  days.  When  the  next  great  expansbn  of  trade  took 
place  in  the  early  eighties,  the  incr^ised  confidence  of  sellers  re- 
sulted in  offering  somewhat  longer  terms  of  credit,  but  these 
terms  were  comUned  with  offers  of  liberal  discount  for  cash  pay* 
ments,  which  b  the  custom  in  most  lines  today.  The  discounts 
were  so  attractive  that  retail  merchants  in  good  standing  began 
to  borrow  from  their  local  banks  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Thus  the  present  practice  of  taking  discount  for  cash  was 
established;  and  prices  were  made  with  that  understanding. 
The  high  rates  of  discount  were  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  im- 
posed on  a  merchant  who  took  the  long  terms  which  were  nomi- 
nally at  his  disposal. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  War  a  determined  effort  was  made 
by  manufacturers  and  jobbers  to  cut  down  the  time  of  credit  and 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  trade  discount.  Where  time  was  desired 
the  use  of  the  trade  acceptance  was  urged.  These  efforts  were 
fairly  successful  as  long  as  the  ^'sellers'  market"  created  by  the 
Great  War  continued.  Since  then,  time  and  trade  discounts  have 
both  returned  to  practically  their  former  position  of  importance. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cash  discount,  trade  credit 
in  this  country  is  relatively  less  important,  and  bank  credit  is 
more  important,  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Another  factor 
which  should  be  mentioned  as  contributing  powerfully  to  this 
result  is  the  decentralized  banking  system  of  the  United  States, 
which  puts  one  or  more  local  banks  at  the  door  of  every  merchant 
and  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  secure  and  utilize  bank  credit. 

§  aQz.    The  Trade  Acceptance 

The  European  system  of  financing  merchandise  purchases 
rests  upon  the  use  and  discounting  of  accepted  drafts  which  are 
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in  effect  two-name  pramissoiy  notes.  T&  wholesaler  draws  a 
time  draft  iqxm  the  retailer  whidi  aooompanies  the  shipment  of 
goods.  The  retailer  writes  or  stamps  his  accqptance  on  the  dfaft 
across  its  fabce  and  retoms  it  to  Uie  wholesaler  who  is  thai  in 
position  to  discount  it  with  his  bank.  Thisisamethodoffinanc- 
ing  merchandise  transactions  which,  from  the  banker's  stand* 
point,  has  a  number  of  advantages,  the  chid  of  whidi  is  that 
eveiy  accq^ted  draft  represents  an  actual  transfer  of  goods,  and 
the  banker  is  not  compelled  to  lend,  therefore,  merely  on  the 
strength  of  the  general  credit  standing  of  his  customer.  Before 
and  during  the  Great  War  a  strong  effort  was  made,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  introduce  this  system 
in  the  United  States  and  to  extend  it  to  the  consumer  as  wdl  as 
to  the  retailer  of  goods.  Although  the  movement  is  of  genuine 
importance,  we  need  not  for  our  purposes  consider  it  further.  It 
is  closely  similar  to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  certain  lines  of 
business  of  giving  notes  in  payment  for  purchases  of  merchandise. 
Some  of  the  principal  lines  in  which  note-giving  is  still  com- 
mon  are  harvesting  machines,  plumbers'  supplies,  book  printing 
and  binding,  and  electric  trolley  supplies.  In  most  other  lines, 
however,  goods  are  sold  <m  optn  account  and  notes  are  asked  for 
only  when  the  sale  is  made  to  a  weak  concern. 

§  292.    Dangers  of  Trade  Credit 

Sellers  are  often  so  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  products,  and 
it  is  consequently  so  easy  for  established  firms  with  a  clean  record 
behind  them  to  secure  whatever  goods  they  require  on  terms  of 
30  to  90  days  or  even  longer,  that  trade  credit  may  almost  in- 
sensibly become  a  real  source  of  danger.  It  is  a  delicate  instru- 
ment which  reqidres  to  be  handled  with  watchfulness.  A  little 
carelessness  in  failing  to  meet  trade  accounts  on  the  day  they 
fall  due  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  concern  the  reputation  of 
being  ''slow  pay,''  and  thus  may  damage  not  only  its  credit  with 
the  firms  from  which  it  buys,  but  also  its  credit  with  banks  and 
its  general  business  standing  as  well. 
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§  293.    Danger  of  Too  Prompt  Pajmeat  of  Trade  Accounts 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  also  danger  in  overzealousness  in 
paying  up  trade  accotmts.  Not  only  is  there  an  actual  loss  of 
capital  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  a  normal  amount 
of  trade  credit  and  the  amount  which  the  company  secures,  but 
there  is  also  to  be  considered  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  pay* 
ing  accounts  ahead  of  time,  once  established,  involves  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one  concern 
which  started  in  business  with  ample  funds.  The  treasurer  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  utilize  the  credit  of  the  firm  and  paid 
all  biUs  in  cash  as  they  were  presented,  even  though  he  obtained 
no  discount.  A  year  or  two  later  the  expansion  of  the  company's 
business  reduced  the  available  cash,  and  the  treasurer  began  to 
take  the  full  term  of  pa3mient  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Im- 
mediately some  of  his  creditors  became  suspicious  as  to  the  sol- 
vency of  the  company,  and  such  serious  rumors  were  spread 
about  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  more  cash  into  the  concern 
and  restmie,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  prompt  payment  of 
bills.  Thereafter  the  company  proceeded  by  slow  degrees  to 
utilize  the  full  line  of  trade  credit  to  which  it  was  entitled.  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  remark  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  credit 
is  to  make  use  of  it« 

§  294.    Bank  Credit 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  it  is  customary  in  this  country 
for  merchandising  firms  to  take  advantage  of  cash  discounts  in 
pa3dng  for  their  purchases  and  to  secure  the  funds  with  which  to 
make  inmiediate  payments  by  borrowing  from  their  own  banks. 
This  practice  spread  throughout  the  country  beginning  in  the 
eighties,  but  it  originated  in  New  York  some  years  before. 
Shortly  after  the  crisis  of  1873,  the  president  of  the  Importers  and 
Traders  National  Bank,  a  Mr.  Buell,  rapidly  built  up  the  busi- 
ness of  his  institution  by  showing  his  customers  how,  by  borrow- 
ing from  his  bank  on  their  own  single-name  paper,  they  could 
obtain  cash  prices  or  cash  discounts  and  thus  show  a  substantial 
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profit  on  their  interest  and  discount  accounts  for  the  year.  The 
custom  is  now  so  firmly  established  that  practically  every  busi- 
ness concern  in  good  standing  counts  on  establishing  a  line  of 
credit  with  its  bank  which  will  enable  it  to  borrow  simply  by 
drawing  its  own  notes  and  depositing  them  with  the  bank. 

§  295.    The  Work  of  flie  Note-Broker 

A  variation  of  this  custom  is  found  among  large  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  corporations  which  on  occasion  turn  over 
their  notes  to  brokers  who  for  a  small  commission  sell  them  to 
any  bank  that  may  happen  to  have  idle  funds  available.  These 
note-brokers  sell  the  paper  of  large  concerns  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  Booth  Fisheries  Com- 
pany a  number  of  years  ago,  and  later  at  the  time  of  the  failure 
of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company  and  associated  concerns,  the  notes 
of  these  companies  turned  up  among  banks  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  banker  who  bought  a 
single-name  note  frorti  a  broker,  very  often  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company  which  issued  the 
note.  He  might  have  heard  the  name  of  the  company  frequently 
and  he  probably  considered  the  note-broker  a  good  fellow  in 
whose  honesty  and  judgment  he  had  confidence,  and  that  was 
the  extent  of  the  actual  information  before  him  when  he  made  his 
purchase.  This  loose  method  of  doing  business  has  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  worked  its  own  cure,  more  conservative  methods 
now  prevailing. 

A  few  large  concerns  which  sell  their  short-term  notes  in  the 
open  market  on  a  large  scale  have  instituted  the  custom  of  hav- 
ing all  their  notes  registered  by  a  trust  company,  just  as  bonds 
are  registered.  This  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  making  it 
easy  to  ascertain  how  many  notes  a  company  has  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  thus  avoiding  large  overissues.  The  co-operative 
efforts  of  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  have 
also  resulted  in  better  credit  methods,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
grosser  abuses. 
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An  accepted  rule  of  safe  finance  which  should  be  observed  fay 
corporations  that  sell  their  notes  through  brokers,  is  that  they 
should  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  discounting  any  large 
quantity  of  notes  with  both  banks  and  brokers.  If  they  are  using 
both,  they  have  no  quick  method  of  raising  funds.  If  they  are 
using  either  their  banks  alone  or  note-brokers  alone,  then  they 
can  turn,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  the  method  that  has 
not  previously  been  utilized. 

§  396.    Reasons  for  Bank  Bonowing 

There  are  three  legitimate  reasons  for  making  bank  loans: 

1.  To  finance  a  temporary  shortage  of  funds. 

2.  To  increase  by  purchase  the  stock  of  salable  goods  on 

hand. 

3.  To  enable  the  dealer  to  extend  additional  credit  to  cus- 

tomers. 

The  first  reason  may  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  banks,  but 
only  under  unusual  drounstances.  A  firm,  for  instance,  may 
have  suffered  a  loss  by  fire  and  have  insurance  pasonents  shortiy 
due,  in  anticipation  of  which  it  may  properly  borrow  from  its 
bank;  or  it  may  have  funds  shortiy  coming  in  from  its  stock- 
holders or  from  other  sources.  Each  case  of  this  kind  must  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits. 

The  second  reason  for  bank  borrowing  is  the  one  that  is  cus- 
tomary and  that  is  generally  considered  soundest.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  for  both  the  borrower  and  the  bank  to  be  reasonably 
certain  that  the  goods  being  purchased  are  salaUe,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  question  as  to  meeting  the  indebtedness  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

The  third  reason  is  also  concerned  with  the  sale  of  goods,  but 
this  time  from  the  standpoint  of  the  seller.  It  is  necessary  here 
for  both  the  borrower  and  the  bank  to  make  sure  that  the  credit 
which  is  being  extended  to  its  customers,  is  both  well  placed 
and  sound. 
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§  397.    Abuse  of  Bank  Credit 

The  abuse  of  bank  credit  has  long  been  a  weak  feature  of 
modem  business  life,  and  will  not  quickly  be  eliminated.  It  may 
arise  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  making  a  wrong  application  of  the  funds  secured  from 

the  bank. 

2.  By  obtaining  funds  on  the  strength  of  false  or  question- 

able claims. 

If  the  borrower,  instead  of  using  the  funds  he  receives  from 
the  bank  for  one  of  the  three  purposes  above  mentioned,  utilizes 
it  in  extending  his  plant,  in  the  purchase  of  non-salable  goods,  in 
general  advertising,  or  puts  it  into  any  other  property  or  expendi- 
ture that  is  not  readily  convertible  into  cash,  he  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  abusing  the  trust  of  his  banker.  More  than  that,  he  is 
seriously  jeopardizing  his  own  financial  safety.  "What  difference 
does  it  make  to  the  banker  whether  I  use  his  money  in  one  way 
or  another?"  is  the  answer  of  some  business  men;  "Sooner  or 
later  he  will  get  his  money  back  with  mterest,  and  that's  all  he 
needs  to  fret  about."  Yes,  but  the  banker  is  not  in  the  business 
of  making  long-term  loans  or  loans  that  may  be  soimd  enough 
but  cannot  be  paid  bad:  on  the  dot.  The  only  safe  banking  is 
short-term  banking,  and  he  is  absolutely  right  when  he  insists 
that  his  loans  be  used  only  in  quick  turns  and  not  for  permanent 
or  uncertain  investments. 

But  little  need  be  said  about  the  second  abuse  of  bank  credit. 
The  insistence  of  banks  on  full  financial  statements  from  would- 
be  borrowers  and  the  enactment  of  laws  making  any  material 
misrepresentation  in  these  statements  a  criminal  offense,  have 
ended  the  grosser  abuses  in  this  direction. 

§  agS.    Bank  Collateral 

We  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  section  of  bank  credit  as  if 
it  were  always  obtained  on  the  strength  of  a  company's  standing. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  case  when  a  concern  borrows  simply  by  giving 
its  unsecured  note,  and  even  when  it  indorses  and  discounts  a 
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note  which  it  has  received  from  some  customer  who  is  practically 
unknown  to  the  bank.  Bank  credit  is  even  more  extensively 
obtained,  however,  when  it  is  directly  backed  by  collateral 
security  of  some  kind.  Such  loans  are  more  easily  granted,  not 
only  because  the  banker  calculates  that  he  b  secured  against  loss, 
but  also  because  he  has  a  better  check  on  the  uses  to  which  his 
money  is  to  be  put 

Collateral  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  three  heads: 

1.  Stocks  and  Bonds 

2.  Merchandise 

3.  Accounts  Receivable 

§299.    (x)  Stocks  and  Bonds  as  Collateral 

As  security  for  loans,  stock  and  bonds  are  the  banker's  favor- 
ite, at  least  in  the  United  States.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
stocks  and  bonds  available  as  collateral  are  usually  salable,  so 
that  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  the  banker  has 
little  di£5iculty  in  disposing  of  the  collateral  and  repaying  most 
or  all  of  his  advances.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  as  apply- 
ing indiscriminately  to  all  stocks  and  bonds;  for  the  securities  of 
some  local  or  little  known  companies,  even  though  the  companies 
may  be  carrying  on  a  successful  business,  are  about  as  unmarket- 
able property  as  can  be  mentioned.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the 
active  securities  of  the  great  corporations  which  are  bdng  daily 
bought  and  sold  in  large  quantities  on  the  New  York  and  other 
stock  exchanges;  these  are  the  securities  that  serve  as  collateral 
for  the  enormous  amounts  of  call  loans  kept  outstanding  by  the 
banks  of  the  New  York  finandal  district 

Between  these  two  classes  of  collateral  there  are  many  sound 
securities  which  the  banker  regards  as  at  least  fairly  marketable, 
and  which  he  is  willing  to  take  as  collateral.  Some  of  these  securi- 
ties are  owned  by  commercial  and  manufacturing  corporations 
which  may  properly  use  them  as  a  basis  for  bank  credit.  There 
is,  however,  a  limitation  to  be  noted  here.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
sound  practice  for  a  corporation  to  post  as  collateral  the  stock 
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of  a  subsidiary  company.  In  the  first  place,  the  stock  probably 
has  no  active  market  and  the  bank  will  accept  it  only  reluctantly 
and  when  it  is  mixed  with  salable  collateral,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  corporation  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  chance 
— even  a  remote  chance — of  losing  control  of  an  essential  piece 
of  property.  The  securities  of  subsidiary  companies  may  serve 
properly  as  collateral  for  long-term  bond  issues,  but  not  as  col- 
lateral for  bank  loans. 

§300.    (2)  Merchandise  as  Collateral 

Merchandise  serves  as  collateral  when  a  company  posts  ware* 
house  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  or  specific  liens  upon  specific  pieces 
of  its  personal  property  as  collateral.  The  first-named  case  is 
the  one  that  is  most  common.  Millions  of  dollars  of  holdings  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  grains  are  carried  in  this  way  every 
year  following  the  harvesting  of  the  crops.  Once  in  a  while, 
manufacturing  corporations  may  have  collateral  of  this  nature, 
as  when  a  steel  manufacturing  company  holds  pig  iron,  but  this 
is  imusual.  Bills  of  lading,  indorsed  to  the  order  of  the  bank, 
commonly  serve  as  collateral  for  drafts  discounted  by  the  seller 
of  merchandise.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  transit 
are  in  this  way  utilized  as  backing  for  loans  made  by  the  banks, 
and  accepted  as  collateral  up  to  a  fair  proportion  of  their  value. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  export  trade  where  the  banker 
does  not  feel  sure  enough  of  the  standing  of  the  drawer  of  the 
draft  or  of  the  salability  of  the  merchandise  to  risk  discount- 
ing the  whole  draft,  but  is  willing  to  make  advances  up  to,  say, 
50%,  60%,  80%,  or  more  of  its  face  value.  This  is  true  also 
when  the  merchandise  consists  of  goods  that  are  perishable  or 
that  do  not  have  a  ready  market.  A  draft,  covering  a  shipment 
of  fruit,  for  instance,  might  not  be  readily  discounted,  but  sev- 
eral of  these  drafts  would  be  regarded  as  good  collateral  for  an 
advance  of,  say,  50%  to  75%  against  their  face  value.  liens  on 
specific  pieces  of  personal  property  are  not  common,  but  may  at 
times  be  perfectly  good  banking  collateral. 
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§  3^1*    (3)  Accounts  ReceivaUe  as  Collateral 

Accounts  receivable  fall  into  a  different  class.  The  evidence 
of  indebtedness  of  a  third  party  to  the  borrower  is  so  uncertain 
and  the  claims  upon  specific  property  are  so  indirect,  that  ac- 
counts receivable  are  not  customarily  accepted  as  sound  collateral 
for  a  bank  loan.  It  is  considered  better  for  the  company  to  bor- 
row on  its  general  credit  rather  than  to  assign  its  accounts  receiv- 
able as  collateral.  As  a  result  of  the  unwillingness  of  most  banks 
to  accept  assignments  of  accounts  receivable  as  collateral,  a  con- 
siderable nmnber  of  financing  and  discount  houses  have  come 
into  prominence  during  the  last  few  years,  which  make  a  specialty 
of  advancing  money  against  open  accounts. 

§  302.    Factors  Considered  by  Banks  in  Making  Loans 

The  underlying  principles  followed  by  the  banker  in  extend- 
ing credit  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  two  preceding  sections. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  particularly: 

1.  That  the  commercial  banker  must  confine  himself  to 

making  short-term  loans. 

2.  That  he  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  money  he  loans 

is  to  be  invested  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  readily  be 
reconverted  into  cash. 

3.  That  credit  granted  on  the  general  standing  of  a  business 

enterprise  entitles  the  banker  to  a  full  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  company's  financial  standing. 

4.  That  collateral,  to  be  acceptable  to  a  banker,  must  con- 

sist either  of  securities  and  merchandise  which  are 
readily  salable,  or  of  drafts  which  are  quickly  convert- 
ible into  cash. 

Among  the  factors  considered  by  banks  in  making  loans^  must 
necessarily  be  the  legal  restrictions  in  force  at  the  time. 
The  banking  law  which  went  into  effect  in  1914  provides  that 
"any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  may  discount  notes,  drafts,  and 
bills  of  exchange  arising  out  of  actual  c(»nmerdal  transac- 
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tions.''  The  effect  of  this  law  is  to  increase  the  value  of  two- 
name  paper,  acc^ted  drafts,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  which 
are  the  direct  results  of  commercial  transactions,  and  correspond- 
ingly to  decrease  the  value  of  paper  which  is  not  available  for  re- 
discounting  at  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Under  this  law,  the 
paper  issued  by  one  subsidiary  company  to  a  holding  company 
as  an  accommodation  note — such  as  the  30  to  40  miUion  dollars 
of  Claflin  notes  previously  referred  to — would  not  be  available 
for  rediscounting.  One  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  Claflin  firm 
was  to  strengthen  greatly  the  movement  in  favor  of  putting  a 
premium  uponpaperwhich  arises  out  of  commercial  transactions. 

§  303.    Bank  Customs  as  to  Loans 

Among  the  unwritten  rules  that  have  long  been  customary 
among  bankers  in  making  loans,  these  two  are  of  chief  import 
tance: 

1.  Of  the  amount  loaned  by  a  bank,  15%  to  25%  should  be 
left  in  the  bank  on  deposit,  the  other  75%  to  85%  only  being 
available  for  meeting  obligations.  Tliis  is  a  long-standing  cus- 
tom, but  is  not  universal.  It  is  more  strictly  applied  by  some 
banks  and  in  some  lines  of  business  than  others.  When  a  line  of 
credit  is  granted,  the  company  to  which  it  is  granted  is  expected 
at  all  times  to  keep  an  amount  on  deposit  equal  to  from  15%  to 
*5%  of  the  total  credit. 

2.  All  bank  loans  should  be  ''cleaned  up"  at  least  once  a 
year  so  that  the  bank  may  make  sure  that  the  money  it  lends  is 
not  going  into  permanent  investments.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary in  those  lines  of  business  which  have  well  marked  seasons  of 
activity.  It  would  be  clearly  inadvisable  for  a  bank  to  allow  a 
customer  in  such  a  line  credit  for  the  coming  season  until  after 
he  has  paid  up  his  loans  for  the  previous  season.  With  manu- 
facturing corporations  the  rule  is  not  so  strictly  applied;  yet  even 
here  it  is  desirable  that  the  company's  balance  sheet  should  once 
in  a  while  be  wiped  clear  of  bank  loans.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
it  is  clear  enough  evidence  that  the  company  is  using  bank  funds 
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as  a  part  of  its  permanent  capital,  which  it  is  obvious  should  be 
reinforced  by  the  sale  of  more  stock  or  long-term  securities,  not 
by  bank  loans. 

§  304.    Banlcer  vb.  Borrower 

All  these  rules  of  successful  and  conservative  banking  are 
also  the  rules  of  successful  and  conservative  financing  of  all  busi- 
ness corporations  which  borrow  from  banks.  There  is  no  con- 
flict whatever  between  the  two  points  of  view.  A  banker  wishes 
in  normal  times  to  lend  as  much  as  he  can  safely  place ;  the  treas- 
urer of  a  borrowing  corporation  wishes  to  borrow  as  much  as  he 
can  safely  carry.  In  theory  there  should  never  be  a  disagreement 
or  a  hitch  between  them.  However,  the  frailties  of  human  nature 
are  not  so  easily  set  aside.  A  treasurer's  prejudices  and  fancied 
interests  frequently  lead  him  to  oppose  reasonable  requests  and 
criticisms;  on  the  other  hand,  a  banker  is  at  least  equally  liable 
to  suffer  from  obstinate  prejudices.  Recently  an  eastern  manu- 
facturer asked  his  banker  for  a  loan  of  $25,000.  ^'I  see,"  said  the 
banker,  looking  over  the  manufacturer's  statement,  ''that  your 
advertising  expense  for  last  year  just  about  equals  $25,000.  If 
you  would  cut  off  your  advertising  you  would  have  all  the  money 
you  need."  The  manufacturer  tried  to  explain  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  advertise  in  order  to  sell  his  goods,  and  that  the 
money  borrowed  from  his  bank  was  required  in  order  to  purchase 
raw  materials  which  would  be  quickly  manufactured  into  salable 
articles.  But  the  banker  had  a  prejudice  against  advertising 
which  nothing  could  shake.  It  b  characteristic  of  the  banker's 
work  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  a  slave  to  routine  and 
to  fixed  ideas,  which  are  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  both  of  his 
customers  and  of  himself » 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

NET  INCOME 

S  305.    A  Condensed  Income  Statement 

The  determination  of  income  may  be  regarded  as  primarily 
a  problem  of  accoimtingy  but  it  is  also  a  financial  problem.  We 
shall  therefore  take  up  for  brief  review  the  question  of  how 
corporate  income  is  and  should  be  determined. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  the  following  typical  statement 
of  income  is  reproduced  from  the  December  31,  192 1,  report  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

Earniogs  f rom  Operatioiis $25,179137443 

Operating  Expenses,  Taxes,  Insur- 
ance and  Royalties,  exclusive  of 
Income  and  Excess  Profits  Tax. .  $20,095,303.04 

Depredation 1,258,761.66 

Depletion 1,0031262.17    a2,357,3>6<87 


Net  Earnings  from  Operations. $  2,822,020.55 

Profit  from -sale  of  Capital  Assets! 194,119.18 

Income  from  Other  Sources. i    11055,273.09  $4,071,412.82 


Interest 11332,819.27 


Net  Eaininga  for  the  year,  before  deducting  Income  and  Excess 

Profits  Tax $2,738iS93-SS 

Less:  Reserve  for  Income  and  Excess  Profits  Tax 500,000.00 


Surplus  for  the  year $2,a38»593-5S 

Realization  of  Appreciation  of  Coal  Lands,  March  x,  X913 91 7,892.10  • 


Surplus  for  the  year  available  for  Dividends $3*^56,485  65 

Less:  Cash  Dividends  declared  for  the  year  1921 2,411,980.50 


Net  surplus  for  the  year  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss $   744>505*i5 

867 
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Ignoiing  the  appreciation  in  value  of  coal  lands,  this  state- 
ment shows,  after  payment  of  dividends,  a  deficit  of  operations 
for  the  year  of  over  $173,000.  The  year  1921,  however,  shewed 
many  deficits  from  operation,  and  as  the  present  company  has 
a  surplus  exceeding  $90,000,000  the  matter  is  not  one  to  cause 
alarm. 

§  306.    Calculating  the  Corporate  Income 

The  above  example  of  an  income  statement  shows  the  essen- 
tial steps  in  calculating  income,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  State  gross  earnings. 

2.  Deduct  operating  or  manufacturing  expenses,  including 

selling,  administrative,  maintenance,  depreciation,  de- 
pletion, etc. 

3.  The  result  is  net  earnings  from  operation. 

4.  Add  income  from  other  sources. 
•   5.  The  result  is  total  net  income. 

6.  Deduct  taxes,  interest,  rentals,  sinking  fund  and  any 

other  fixed  charges. 

7.  The  result  is  surplus  for  the  year  applicable  to  dividends. 

8.  Deduct  preferred  dividends. 

9.  Deduct  common  dividends. 

10.  The  result  is  surplus — or  deficit — from  the  year's  opera- 
tions to  be  credited  or  debited  to  surplus  account. 

§  307.    What  Constitates  Income 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  that  income  and 
expenditure  are  by  no  means  identical  with  cash  receipts  and 
cash  disbursements,  though  this  elementary  distinction  is  not 
always  grasped.  Income  as  understood  in  modem  business  in- 
cludes all  the  various  kinds  of  realized  gain  from  operations 
during  a  given  period.  This  gain  may  be  realized  in  the  form  of 
increased  accounts  receivable,  enlarged  facilities  for  production, 
reduced  obligations,  or  in  various  other  ways.  Inasmuch  as  the 
extent  of  the  gain  is  frequently  di£5icult  to  measure,  there  is  con- 
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siderable  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  discretioii  and  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  officials  in  estimating  income.  It  is  therefore  possible 
for  them,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  the  strictest  integrity,  to 
enlarge  or  reduce  the  statement  of  income  which  they  give  to  their 
stockholders  and  to  the  public  to  such  an  extent  that  these 
statements  become  dangerously  unreliable. 

§  308.    Ofoss  Earnings— Appreciation  in  Value 

Under  such  conditions  the  greatest  conservatism  and  honesty 
should  obtain  all  through  a  financial  statement.  If  it  does  not, 
the  statement  is  not  only  a  fictitious  presentation  in  itself,  but  is 
an  absolutely  unsafe  basis  for  future  action. 

A  typical  lack  of  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  earnings  is 
found  in  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  Realty  and  Con- 
struction Company.  In  its  first  report,  earnings  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  company's  existence  were  given  as  $1,417,000; 
but  it  later  appeared  that  $487,000  of  these  earnings  consisted 
of  "profits  from  estimated  increase  in  the  value  of  investments 
still  held."  This  item  is  characteristic  of  a  procedure  frequently 
advocated  by  corporate  officials  who  desire  to  make  a  showing 
of  profits  that  have  not  been  earned  through  operation.  Real 
estate,  securities,  stocks  of  merchandise,  and  the  like  are  con- 
stantly fluctuating  in  value.  If  any  of  these  properties  are 
actually  sold  and  a  profit  is  realized,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  this 
profit  should  be  credited  to  surplus,  but  to  credit  it  to  the  surplus 
arising  out  of  operations  during  a  given  period  is  to  give  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  operations  for  that  period.  Beyond  this,  so 
long  as  the  profit  is  not  realized,  but  exists  simply  on  paper,  it  is 
a  rule  of  accoimting  practice  that  it  should  not  be  credited  at  all. 
Officers  who  advocate  marking  up  profits  on  account  of  fluctua- 
tions in  value  of  permanent  holdings  are  f  requentiy  the  first  ones 
to  find  some  plausible  reason  for  declining  to  mark  down  profits 
when  these  same  holdings  decline  in  value.  If  a  colnpany  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  real  estate  or 
securities,  the  case  may  be  different  and  may  be  worthy  of  further 
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coo^d^mtion,  but  in  other  cases  such  profits  should  not  be 
credited  unless  realized. 

§  309.    Cost  or  Market  as  a  Basis  of  Valuation 

Before  the  Great  War,  the  accounting  rule  that  valuations 
should  be  ''at  cost  or  market,  whichever  is  lower,"  was  almost 
invariably  adhered  to  in  conservative  practice.  The  wide 
variations  of  costs  and  values  resulting  from  war  and  postwar 
conditions  have,  however,  brought  about  some  changes  in  the 
application  of  this  rule,  and  the  general  principle  that  incre- 
ments in  values  of  assets  should  not  be  brought  on  the  books 
until  the  profit  has  been  actually  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  assets 
has  been  liberalized.  For  instance,  in  1920  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  by  revaluations  of  its  coal  lands  brought  into 
its  income  statement  and  added  to  surplus  an  amount  of  over 
$33,000,000.1  In  the  192 1  income  statement  of  this  company 
shown  earlier  in  the  chapter,  a  similar  addition  to  surplus  is 
shown  of  almost  a  million  dollars. 

The  following  opioion  on  this  subject  is  interesting  :> 

My  suggestion  is  that  when  reappraisals  or  inventories  at 
maiket  indicate  higher  values  than  cost,  the  appreciation  may  be 
expressed  in  the  balance  sheet  provided  the  increment  is  not  set  up 
as  realized.  I  am  not  sanctioning  the  practice  of  anticipating 
profits,  for  that  is  vicious.  Let  me  illustrate.  If  a  concern  buys  or 
produces  copper  at  10  cents  a  pound,  which  at  the  date  of  inventory 
is  freely  selling  at  15  cents  a  pound,  and  the  market  continues  to 
rise  after  the  date  of  the  balance  sheet,  surely  no  sound  accounting 
or  economic  princ^de  is  being  violated  if  the  markot  value  as  wdl 
as  cost  is  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  To  carry  copper  at  10  cents 
because  cost  is  lower  than  market,  would  be  positively  misleading 
unless  the  additional  financial  resources  of  the  concern  are  dis- 
closed somewhere  on  the  statement.  Likewise,  when  copper  costs 
20  cents  and  at  the  date  of  balance  sheet  is  selling  for  18  cents,  and 
alter  the  date  of  the  bfdance  sheet  has  declined  still  furdier,  it  is 
.  equally  deceptive  to  value  the  coi^)er  at  iS  cents  merely  because 
that  happened  to  be  the  market  price  on  one  day. 

rS^Book  III,  If  26.  27. 

*  Monteomery's  Auditing»  Vol.  t.  p;  5. 
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§  3X0.    Gross  Earniiigs— Profits  on  Work  in  Progress 

Another  doubtful  item  from  the  standpoint  of  conservative 
practice  is  found  in  the  first  report  of  the  United  States  Realty 
and  Construction  Company  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  includes  among  the  earnings  of  the  period  the  sum  of  $577,000, 
for  "profit  on  buildings  in  progress,  estimated  proportion 
accrued."  Here,  however,  there  is  more  room  for  debate  It 
would  seem  unfair  that  companies  which  customarily  engage  in 
long-time  contracts,  such  as  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
the  like,  should  credit  no  profits  to  the  period  in  which  the  con- 
struction work  is  going  on.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  Shipbtdlding  Company  that  the 
anticipated  profits  on  large  contracts,  which  had  been  counted 
in  the  millions  of  dollars,  were  never  realized,  but  actually  turned 
into  a  loss  at  the  completion  of  the  contracts.  Estimates  of 
profits  on  uncompleted  contracts  are  likely  to  be  made  by  officers 
whose  judgment  may  be  warped  by  their  own  interests.  Such 
items  are  to  be  considered,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  skep- 
ticism. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  error  in  stating  gross  earnings  is 
over-optimism  in  the  valuation  of  finished  and  partly  finished 
products  and  raw  materials  on  hand.  Sometimes  balance  sheets 
are  found  in  which  inventories  amount  to  several  times  the 
aggregate  of  gross  sales.  In  such  cases  it  ie  clear  that  even  a 
slight  excess  valuation  of  the  inventories  may  be  the  real  source 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  alleged  profits.  Where  the 
item  of  inventories  appears  to  be  constantly  growing,  from  year 
to  year,  more  rapidly  than  sales  and  profits,  the  estimate  of 
gross  earnings  should  certainly  be  subjected  to  dose  examination. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  a  period  of  deflating  values  such  as 
existed  in  1920  and  1921,  when  many  inventories  were  reduced 
one-half  or  more  by  falling  values. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  by  reason  of  the  discretion 
which  is  necessarily  accorded  to  them  in  estimating  gross  earn- 
ings, corporate  officials  ought  to  be  exceptionally  cautious^  and 
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for  their  own  protection  should  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
judgment  of  impartial  accountants  and  other  outside  advisers. 
Misstatements  of  gross  earnings  are  not  made  necessajily  with 
dishonest  intentions;  the  men  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
business  are  frequently  the  very  ones  who  are  most  easily  per- 
suaded that  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  unrealized  earnings  is 
sound  and  reliable. 

§  3X1.    Operating  Expenses  and  Reductions 

There  is  usually  little  question  as  to  the  actual  outgo  for  raw 
materials  or  other  purchases,  labor,  selling  expenses,  salaries  of 
officers  and  other  administrative  overhead,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
directly  chargeable  to  the  various  accounts  that  are  grouped 
under  the  general  heading  of  ''Operating  Expenses."  Even 
here,  claims  are  sometimes  advanced  in  iavor  of  charging  such 
expenditures  as  those  for  advertising  and  for  training  employees, 
to  capital  accoimts  rather  than  to  operating  expenses,  on  the 
theory  that  such  expenditures  are  a  permanent  benefit  to  the 
business.  If  such  claims  are  to  be  allowed  at  all,  which  is  usually 
doubtful,  it  is  regarded  as  correct  practice  to  charge  them  to  some 
such  account  as  ''Deferred  Expenses/'  which  b  carried  on  the 
balance  sheet  for  the  time  being  as  a  capital  account  but  is 
intended  to  be  written  oflE  within  a  brief  period. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  question  also  as  to  most  expenditures 
for  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  permanent  property  of  the 
business.  This  property  must  be  kept  up  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  its  original  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the  expense  of  so  doing 
can  scarcely  bei  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  portion  of  the  total 
expense  of  operation.  Going  a  step  farther,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  many  new  companies  make  a  serious  error  in  not  beginning 
at  once  to  charge  against  profits  a  fair  allowance  which  will  take 
care  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  repairs  and  other  maintenance 
expenses  that  are  to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Owners  of  apartment  houses  and  other  dty  real  estate  are  fre- 
quently negligent  in  this  respect.    A  building  of  this  character 
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may  run  for  some  years  with  comparatively  slight  outlay  for 
repairs;  then  all  at  once  ever}rthing  is  out  of  order.  Either 
large  sums  must  be  e3q>ended  and  charged  against  operating 
expenses,  or  the  character  of  the  building  will  change  for  the 
worse  and  a  lower  income  will  be  obtained.  The  same  line  of 
reasoning  applies  to  many  manufacturing  establishments. 

§  3x2.    Reserves 

Nearly  all  well-managed  corporations  charge  against  the 
profits  of  each  year  an  estimated  sum,  or  a  number  of  distinct 
estimated  sums,  which  are  intended  to  provide  for  losses  and 
expenses  likely  to  arise  in  the  future  but  which  are  incident  to 
the  operations  of  the  current  period.  The  sums  so  charged 
are  credited  to  reserve  accounts,  which  are  carried  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  company. 

As  to  the  nature  and  use  of  these  reserve  accounts,  there  is 
much  misunderstanding.  They  do  not  consist,  as  people  seem 
sometimes  to  imagine,  of  funds  of  cash  or  property  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  future  expenses.  It  is,  in  fact,  easily 
possible  that  a  company  may  accumulate  large  reserve  accounts 
and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  meet  the  anticipated  expenses  when 
they  actually  arise.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reserved 
profits  are  tied  up  in  stock  or  equipment  or  in  other  ways  and  the 
company  is  short  on  cash  and  free  credit. 

The  essential  character  of  all  such  reserves  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  constitute  a  deduction  from  profits.  They  exist  only 
in  the  form  of  entries  and  figures  in  the  company's  books  of 
account.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  firm  which  carries  no 
reserves  on  its  balance  sheet  may  be  just  as  conservatively 
managed  as  the  one  which  has  large  reserves.  But  the  proba- 
bilities are  the  other  way,  for  the  reason  that  proper  estimates  in 
favor  of  reserve  accounts  assist  the  officers  and  stockholders  of  a 
company  in  gauging  the  true  status  of  the  business  and  tends  to 
prevent  over-optimism  and  dividends  that  should  not  be  paid.' 


>  See  Book  III.  Ch.  Ill,  "Rcaerve  Acootmta.'! 
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§  313.    Depredation 

The  most  common  fonn  of  reserve  is  that  for  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  fixed  assets,  due  to  wear  and  tear,  obsolescence, 
etc.  Depreciation  on  account  of  wear  and  tear  may  be  estimated 
in  advance  with  some  accuracy,  but  depreciation  for  obsolescence 
is  always  of  uncertain  amount.  No  one  can  foresee  what  changes 
in  taste  or  fashion,  what  imthought-of  inventions,  or  what  im- 
provements in  organization  may  take  place,  which  will  perhaps 
render  useless,  or  partly  useless,  much  of  the  company's  plant, 
machinery,  or  other  assets.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
make  a  fairly  liberal  estimate,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  trust  that  it  will  be  suflSicient  to  keep  the  book  value  of  feed 
assets  always  well  within  the  limits  of  actual  value.  If  this 
result  is  not  accomplished,  then  the  depreciation  reserve  is  in- 
sufficient and  net  income  is  overstated. 

§  3x4.    Fallacious  Depreciation  Offsetsi 

Although  the  presence  of  depreciation  as  an  actual  factor  in 
every  business  can  scarcely  be  denied,  yet  the  absence  of  any 
depreciation  charges  and  reserve  accounts  on  the  books  of  cer- 
tain corporations  is  defended  by  fallacious  arguments.  For 
example,  many  street  railway  companies  and  other  public  utility 
corporations  decline  to  make  any  deduction  for  depreciation 
charges  from  gross  income.  The  claim  which  many  of  them 
advance  is  that  the  value  of  their  franchises  is  constantly  in- 
creasing and  is  sufficient  to  offset  the  admitted  decline  in  value 
of  their  road-bed  and  equipment. 

Much  the  same  argument  is  advanced  by  some  of  the  large 
oil  companies  which  claim  that  appreciation  in  the  values  of 
some  of  their  properties  is  a  proper  offset  against  the  depletion 
of  others.  This  kind  of  argument  is  apparently  advanced  simply 
to  justify  a  line  of  action  previously  determined  upon.  It  is 
based  on  a  twofold  fallacy.  First  of  all,  granting  that  there  is 
a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  franchises  or  a  marked  increase  in  the 
value  of  certain  oil  land,  and  that  this  increment  should  be  taken 
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into  the  income  account,  it  should  be  then  valued  by  itself  and 
shown  as  a  source  of  income,  while  d^redatioii  or  depletion 
charges  should  be  shown  as  a  deduction  from  income;  otherwise 
there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  make  up  a  fair  and  reliable  income 
statement.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  case  of  the  street  railway, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  alleged  increase  in  the  value  of 
franchises  is  a  highly  uncertain  factor.  Most  public  utility 
enterprises  are  subject  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  legi^tive  control 
and  the  legislature  usually  takes  care  that  franchise  values  are 
not  permitted  to  increase  with  excessive  rapidity.  Even  if  this 
were  not  the  case  the  present-day  swarm  of  jitneys  and  auto- 
buses can  be  depended  upon  to  take  care  of  the  matter. 

§  315.    Insufficient  Depreciation 

Another  fallacy  is  dearly  shown  in  a  report  of  the  Canadian 
Locomotive  Company,  which  includes  this  remarkable  assertion: 
'^We  have  not  added  anything  to  depreciation  reserve  account 
as  we  feel  that,  our  plant  being  new,  the  $75,000  already  at  the 
credit  of  this  accoimt  is  sufficient." 

Following  out  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  is  evident  that  depre* 
dation  reserves  are  to  be  set  aside  only  when  the  period  has 
arrived  in  which  they  are  actually  needed.  This  makes  the  so- 
called  depredation  reserve  and  the  account  for  repairs  and 
maintenance,  practically  identical,  and  does  away  with  the  only 
genuine  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  de[»redation  reserve.  Com- 
panies that  have  new  plants  and  are  enjoying  prosperity  are  the 
very  ones  which  should  be  setting  aside  liberal  reserves  for  de- 
predation. In  contrast  to  -this  position  is  the  action  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  which  wrote  off  from  surplus  the 
entire  cost  of  the  munition  plants  constructed  by  it  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  War. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  set  aside  liberal  reserves  and 
write  down  severely  in  time  of  inflation.  The  London  Economist 
has  put  the  truth  of  the  situation  clearly  in  the  following  words: 
"Depredation  allowances  are  all  the  more  necessary  in  a  boom 
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period,  because  there  is  always  the  practical  certainty  that  the 
boom  will  decline  more  or  less  suddenly  and  will  leave  over- 
valued stock  on  hand."  Many  companies  of  high  standing  are 
at  the  present  time  embarrassed  and  in  some  cases  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  because  sufficient  reserves  were  not  set  aside 
during  the  inflated  period  that  came  with  the  Great  War. 

§  3x6.    Arbitrary  Depreciation  Allowances 

The  practice  sometimes  followed  of  arbitrarily  setting  aside 
for  depreciation  such  sums  as  can  conveniently  be  spared  out  of 
the  annual  surplus  regardless  of  the  amount  actually  required, 
is  not  one  to  be  encouraged.  This  practice  is  followed,  it  is 
true,  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  best-managed  concerns  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  essentially  unsound.  Depreciation  is  not  a 
theory  or  a  vague  notion  in  someone's  head;  it  is  an  actual  ele- 
ment in  the  operation  of  every  business;  it  is  going  on  night  and 
day,  through  aU  seasons,  year  after  year,  in  periods  of  depression 
as  well  as  in  periods  of  prosperity.  The  provision  against  de- 
predation should  constitute,  therefore,  a  regular  charge  against 
gross  income.  The  amount  of  that  charge  should  be  estimated 
as  accurately  as  possible  and  should  be  adhered  to  year  after 
year;  otherwise  we  get  a  purely  fictitious  showing  of  net  profits. 
If  large  sums  are  charged  off  in  one  year  and  nothing  is  charged  off 
the  next  year,  the  final  showing  of  profits  in  the  two  years  may  be 
about  uniform,  whereas  the  business  has  perhaps  really  suffered 
an  enormous  fluctuation.  The  purpose  of  accounting  should 
be,  not  to  conceal  such  facts,  but  faithfully  and  clearly  to  set 
them  forth. 

§  3x7.    Depreciation  of  Intangible  Assets 

Depreciation  of  intangible  assets  should  be  liberally  estimated 
and  provided  for.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  intangible 
assets  should  be  written  off  at  an  especially  rapid  rate,  even 
though  their  real  value  may  not  be  decreasing.  Many  bankers 
and  other  financial  men  have  a  very  high  regard  for  what  is 
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called  a  '^dean''  balance  sheet,  that  is  to  say,  one  which  includes 
only  tangible  assets  at  a  conservative  value  with  ample  reserves 
to  cover  all  possible  losses.  This  preference  seems  to  be  in  many 
cases  little  more  than  a  prejudice,  inasmuch  as  such  assets  as 
patents,  copyrights,  good-will,  and  the  like  may  be  permanent 
and  constitute  the  greatest  value  of  a  valuable  business.  Under 
such  conditions  they  may  properly  be  carried  as  real  assets. 
Nevertheless,  even  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
defer  to  prejudice  that  has  been  created  through  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  reckless  valuation  sometimes  placed  on  intangible 
assets,  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  "writing  off"  with  consid- 
erable rigor.^ 

§  318.    General  Reserves 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  reserves  which  should  be 
carried  if  the  business  of  a  company  is  to  be  based  on  sound 
accounting  and  finance.  The  business  of  many  companies,  for 
example,  requires  them  to  enter  into  contracts  which  involve 
immediate  payment  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  of  their  prod- 
ucts, combined  with  a  liability  assumed  by  the  company  to 
render  future  service.  A  company  publishing  a  magazine 
usually  collects  subscription  payments  in  advance  and  contracts 
to  deliver  the  magazine  over  a  twelve  months*  period.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  dear  that  the  company  actually  earns  the 
subscription  payment  only  as  it  proceeds  through  the  year  with 
the  delivery  of  its  magazine,  and  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
credit  the  subscription  payment  as  income  of  the  week  or  month 
in  which  it  is  received.  The  modem  custom  among  magazine 
publishers  is  to  credit  an  account  called  *TJneamed  Subscrip- 
tions" for  payments  sent  in  by  subscribers,  and  at  the  dose  of 
each  month  to  debit  this  accoimt  and  credit  another  account 
called  "Subscriptions  Earned,"  or  some  similar  title,  for  the 
proportion  actually  earned  by  sending  out  magazines  during 
that  month. 


«  See  Book  III.  II 144-X46. 
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Any  future  outgo  on  contracts  that  are  taken  into  current 
income  account  should  be  watched  and  provided  for  with  the 
greatest  oare.  Companies  that  are  conservatively  managed  wfll 
aiwajrs  provide  for  future  or  contingent  expenses  of  this  kind. 
In  the  1920  balance  sheet  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  for  example, 
one  item  consists  of  "Reserve  for  completion  of  contracts, 
$2,316038." 

Another  instance  of  commendable  conservatism  is  given  in 
the  following  quotation  from  the  1921  report  of  the  president 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company: 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  the  officers  and  directors  realized 
that  the  advance  in  prices  of  raw  materials  would  afifect  this  in- 
dustry in  a  peculiar  way.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  inventory 
were  valued  according  to  high  war-time  prices,  the  profits  would  be 
materially  increased,  and  when,  after  the  war,  the  inevitaUe  dedine 
in  prices  occurred,  the  company  would  be  confronted  with  large 
losses  due  to  such  declines.  The  company  is  compelled  to  have  on 
hand  constantly  an  inventory  of  raw  materials,  work  in  process, 
and  finished  machines  of  at  least  50%  of  the  gross  sales  of  a  normal 
year.  The  tumover  in  this  business,  that  is,  the  period  between 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  the  sale  of  the  manufactured 
product,  averages  about  twelve  months,  whereas  in  some  lines  of 
production  the  tumover  is  made  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  was  decided  that  so  much  of  the  inven- 
tory as  represented  the  portion  constantly  on  hand  (termed  the 
basic  inventory)  should  be  valued  at  prewar  (1916)  prices  and 
carried  on  the  balance  sheet  at  those  prices;  and  that  fluctuations 
in  values  should  be  reflected  only  in  the  amount  of  the  inventory 
carried  in  excess  of  the  base  inventory.  This  policy  was  adhered 
to  even  though  the  United  States  government  for  taxation  purposes 
valued  the  entire  inventory  at  cost  or  market  prices,  thus  resulting 
in  the  payment  of  taxes  on  profits  never  realized. 

The  inventory  at  the  dose  of  1920  was  valued  at  the  then  cost 
or  market,  whichever  was  lower,  and  b  so  valued  in  this  balance 
sheet.  The  company  shows  a  net  profit  for  the  year  1921,  not* 
withstanding  the  decline  in  value  of  the  inventory.  Had  not  the 
company  adopted  conservative  methods  in  valuing  inventories 
during  the  past  few  years  the  balance  sheet  for  192 1  would  have 
shown  a  net  loss  in  excess  of  $20,000,000. 
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Another  instance  of  cautions  financing  is  eqdained  in  a 
letter  from  President  Mitchell  of  the  National  City  Bank  to  its 
stockholders.    This  letter  referring  to  the  1921  operations  says: 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  writing  off  from  undivided 
profits  the  good-will  cost  represented  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Second  National  Bank,  the  Commercial  Ezdiange  Bank,  and  the 
Fails  branch  of  the  Fanners  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  we  have,  from  time 
to  time,  charged  current  earnings  and  undivided  i»ofits,  crediting 
reserves  and  allocating  to  specific  accounts  sums  which  cover,  with 
the  exception  noted  below,  every  probable  loss  disclosed  by  careful 
analysis  of  the  accounts  of  our  head  office  and  all  of  our  branches. 
The  exception  b  some  probable  loss  in  a  group  of  loans  to  sugar 
estates  in  Cuba  and  a  single  loan  in  South  America,  the  liquidation 
of  which  will  in  some  degree  depend  on  future  trade  conditions. 
These  accounts  have  been  the  subject  of  special  study  by  the 
management  and  by  committees  of  our  board  of  directois,  and 
plans  have  been  laid  for  working  them  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  anticipate  that  the  ultimate  loss  on  these  items  will  not  be 
serious.  In  order,  however,  to  amply  provide  for  such  shrinkage  as 
may  occur  in  these  accounts,  and  to  take  up  any  other  possible 
losses  that  careful  scrutiny  has  not  at  this  time  revealed,  the  board 
of  directors  has  deemed  it  conservative  to  establish  a  reserve  for 
contingencies  in  the  amoimt  of  $10,000,000  by  a  direct  charge  to 
undivided  profits  in  that  amount.  Further,  the  board  has  ap- 
proved a  policy  of  maintaining  this  reserve  for  contingencies  at 
all  times  at  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 

i  319.    Concealment  of  Profits 

We  have  spoken  above  of  charges  for  repairs,  renewals,  main- 
tenance, and  depredation  as  being  properly  included  in  operating 
expenses  or  in  deductions  from  gross  income,  and  have  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for  liberal  allowances.  There  is,  however,  a 
possible,  although  not  so  frequent  danger  of  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Depredation  charges  may  be  too  high,  and  thus  the 
showing  of  earnings  may  be  unduly  depressed. 

Again  the  various  accounts  induded  under  the  general 
headings  of  "Repairs,"  "Renewals,"  and  "Maintenance"  may 
be  stretched  so  as  to  indude  outla3rs  for  betterments.    In  this 
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case  earnings  on  the  income  statement  are  decreased  and  the 
capital  assets  are  at  the  same  time  built  up  but  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  their  valuation  on  the  balance  sheet. 
Something  of  this  kind  has  happened  frequently  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States.  Conservative 
companies  will  include  in  their  "Maintenance"  accounts,  ex- 
penditures for  reballasting,  for  laying  heavier  rails,  for  putting 
in  permanent  culverts  and  even  bridges  and  for  purchasing  new 
locomotives  and  cars.  After  this  practice  has  been  carried  on 
over  a  period  of  years  and  the  property  has  been  put  into  excel- 
lent condition,  the  profits  are  no  longer  diverted  into  and  appar- 
ently lost  in  capital  expenditures,  the  statements  of  earnings  are 
allowed  to  expand  to  their  correct  proportion,  and  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  second  period  are  perhaps  given  enlarged  dividends  or 
a  "melon"  of  some  kind. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  procedure  was  afforded  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  under  the  management  of 
President  Walter  from  1898  to  1904.  During  these  six  years  the 
stockholders  noted  in  each  year's  accounts  that  the  charges  for 
maintenance,  repairs,  etc.,  were  reaching  unprecedented  heights 
and  that  the  net  profits  were  correspondingly  reduced.  They 
suspected  the  truth — that  expenditures  for  betterments  were 
being  charged  into  maintenance  accounts — and  many  of  them 
protested,  but  without  effect. 

§  320.    Is  Concealment  of  Betterment  Expenditures  Justifiable? 

The  management  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  case,  as  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  took  the  attitude  that  they  were  the  ones  best 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  corporation  and  were  better 
entitled  than  were  the  stockholders  to  judge  as  to  the  necessity 
for  betterment  expenditures.  They  took,  therefore,  the  course 
which  seemed  to  them  proper,  and  in  order  to  avoid  objection 
and  interference,  concealed — or  partially  concealed — ^the  ex- 
j)enditures  for  betterments,  thus  improving  the  property  of  the 
corporation  without  the  stockholders'  knowledge  or  consent. 
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The  motives  of  the  management  in  this  case  were  unim^ 
peachable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  look  back,  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  its  stockholders  as  a  body  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  policy  that  was  followed.  And  other  corpora* 
tions  have  done  the  same  thing  with  advantage  to  tlieir  stock* 
holders.  The  question  is,  however,  not  whether  accumulation 
of  surplus  out  of  earnings  is  wise,  but  whether  concealment  of 
the  acamiulating  surplus  is  right.  Concealment  makes  it 
easier  for  the  directors  to  reserve  profits.  But  it  also  offers  a 
wide  opportunity  for  fraud.  And,  speaking  generally,  the  owners 
of  property  have  a  right  to  know  its  true  status.  Therefore, 
while  recognizing  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  secrecy 
when  a  diversion  or  accumulation  of  surplus  or  profits  is  under 
way,  the  reply  to  the  question  must  be  in  the  negative. 

§  3az.    Two  Classes  of  Betterments 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  two  different  classes  of  betterment  expenses  which  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  being  properly  financed  in  two  different  ways. 
One  class  consists  of  betterments  which  are  certain  to  yield  a 
definite,  traceable  return,  either  in  the  fonn  of  enlarged  revenue 
or  in  the  form  of  savings  in  outgo,  as,  in  a  factory,  a  better  engine 
that  will  develop  more  power  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel. 

The  second  class  of  betterments  consists  of  those  which  are 
considered  desirable  and  well  worth  the  expense  involved,  but 
which  will  not  yield  direct  and  traceable  profits,  as  in  the  same 
factory,  a  reading-room,  or  lunchroom  for  the  employees. 

By  general  consent  among  the  officers  and  directors  of  great 
corporations,  it  is  agreed  that  the  first  class  of  betterments  may 
properly  be  financed  by  the  issuance  of  fresh  securities,  if  it  can 
clearly  be  shown  that  tiie  interest  or  dividends  on  these  securities 
will  be  provided  out  of  the  enlarged  income  or  the  savings  made 
possible  by  the  betterment.  The  second  dass  of  betterments, 
however,  should  be  provided  for  out  of  surplus.  They  may 
prove  to  be  highly  profitable,  but  there  is  no  certainty  on  that 
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point  The  only  money  that  should  be  spent  on  them,  there- 
fore, should  be  money  that  has  been  accumulated  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  preceding  years  or  that  is  currently  accumulating. 
In  case  the  judgment  of  the  directors  should  be  wrong,  and  the 
betterments  should  not  make  for  enlarged  profits,  the  corporation 
would  at  least  escape  a  loss  that  would  be  damaging  to  its  credit. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has,  perhaps,  been 
the  most  consistent  follower  of  the  principle  that  has  just  been 
presented.  In  financing  $150,000,000  of  improvements  of  the 
company  in  New  York  City  terminals,  including  tunnels  imder 
the  North  and  East  rivers  and  the  magnifice^t  terminal  building, 
approximately  one-half  the  investment  was  provided  by  fresh 
issues  of  securities;  the  other  half  was  provided  by  charges 
against  the  surplus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  allied 
companies. 
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§  322..  Fixed  Charges 

After  a  corporation's  net  income  has  been  determined,  it  is 
in  order  for  the  directors  to  consider  how  it  shall  be  distributed. 
Normally  net  income  is  distributed  through  three  channels: 
fixed  charges,  dividends,  and  additions  to  surplus. 

As  to  "Fixed  Charges"  there  is  little  that  needs  to  be  said  at 
this  point.  They  consist  of  taxes,  payments  on  leases  and 
rentals,  and  interest  payments  on  the  funded  obligations.  The 
amount  of  fixed  charges  (except  for  taxes)  is  determined  by  the 
amount  and  form  of  the  company's  capitalization  and  of  its  long- 
term  contracts.  At  the  time  when  net  income  for  a  given  period 
has  been  determined  and  its  distribution  is  under  advisement, 
the  payments  for  fixed  charges  are  no  longer  questions  within 
the  discretion  of  the  directors  or  of  anyone  else  connected  with 
the  company.  Unless  they  are  paid  as  they  become  due,  the 
company  ceases  to  be  solvent.  Such  charges  might,  of  course, 
and  frequently  have  been  in  the  past  year,  paid  from  surplus,  but 
for  the  present  purposes  we  will  assume  that  net  income  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  fixed  charges,  and  that  there  is  remaining 
a  balance  available  for  dividends  and  surplus. 

§  323.    Dividends  and  Stirplus 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  available  balance  of  net  income 
between  dividends  and  surplus,  the  board  of  directors  is  the  sole 
authority.  Neither  officers  nor  stockholders,  as  such,  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter  and  there  are  few  effective  legal  restrictions. 


1  See  alao  Book  I.  Chs.  LII.  LIH  ''Dividends";  alio  Book  III,  Ch.  XIV,  "Divideodo." 
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We  have  before  us,  then,  for  treatment  in  this  and  in  the  following 
chapters,  the  two  closely  related  questions: 

What  principles  shoidd  guide  the  directors  in  fixing  divi- 
dends? 

What  principles  shoidd  guide  the  directors  in  accumulating 
and  in  using  surplus? 

§  324«    Classification  of  Dividends 

Two  classes  of  dividends  are  to  be  considered:  those  which 
are  preferred  and  cumulative  (with  which  may  be  included  the 
so-called  interest  on  income  bonds),  and  those  which  are  common 
or  ordinary  and  have  no  special  priorities. 

As  to  preferred  dividends,  much  the  same  reasoning  applies 
as  has  just  been  stated  with  regard  to  fixed  charges.  There  is 
left,  to  be  sure,  a  much  larger  measure  of  discretion  to  the  direc- 
tors, who  may,  at  their  option,  decide  to  defer  the  payment. 
But  there  is  a  corresponding  penalty  in  the  fact  that  the 
accumulated  dividends  constitute  a  growing  barrier  in  the  way 
of  common  dividends,  and  that  the  credit  of  a  corporation  is 
adversely  affected  by  piling  up  large  arrears  of  preferred  divi- 
dends. For  these  reasons  corporations  that  are  earning  sufficient 
profits  and  are  in  strong  enough  financial  condition,  usually  pay 
their  preferred  dividends  without  much  argument.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  some  exceptions,  but  the  pressure  in  favor  of  payment 
of  preferred  dividends,  when  possible,  is  effective  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

Preferred  dividends  which  are  not  cumulative  belong  in  a 
different  dass.  The  interests  of  the  common  stockholders, 
whom  the  directors  usually  represent,  require  that  non-cumula- 
tive preferred  dividends  be  passed  until  common  dividends  can 
also  be  paid.  Hence  we  may  include  all  dividend  charges  which 
have  priority,  but  are  not  cumulative,  under  our  consideration 
of  common  or  ordinary  dividends.* 


>Por  detailed  ditciMiion  of  ctimuUitiv«  and  notKumuUtive  dividends,  lee  If  60-62;  alio 
Book  I,  If  109,  xio. 
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§  325*    Average  Sates  of  Dividends 

A  valuable  compilation  showing  the  amount  of  railway  stock 
in  the  United  States  which  pays  dividends,  the  percentage  of 
this  dividend-paying  stock  to  aU  outstanding  railway  stock,  and 
the  average  dividends  over  a  period  of  years,  is  reprinted  below.* 


Year  Ended 

Stock  ^ding 
Dividends 

Per  Cent 
of  Stock 
Yielding 
Dividends 

Amount  ol 

Dividends 

Decland 

Average 
DivMi^ 

June  30,  1908 

$4,843,370,740 

65.69 

$390,695,351 

8.07 

1909 

4,920,174,118 

64.01 

321,071,626 

6.53 

1910 

5,412,578,457 

66.71 

405,771,416 

7.50 

191 1 

5,730^250,326 

67.65 

460^x95,376 

8.03 

191 2 

5,581,289,249 

64.73 

400,315,313 

7.17 

1913 

S.730,982,416 

66.14 

369,077,546 

6.37 

1914 

5,667,072,956 

64.39 

451,653,346 

7.97 

191S 

5,219,846,562 

60.45 

323,477.938 

6.29 

1916 

5,379.437,954 

60.38 

342,109.396 

6.48 

Dec.  31, 1916 

5,430,123,235 

62.02 

366,561,494 

6.75 

1917 

5,610,774,033 

62.32 

381,851,548 

6.8z 

1918 

5,138,851,230 

58.09 

339,185,658 

6.60 

1919 

5,298,320,617 

5964 

335,241,935 

6.33 

1920 

5,056,814,549 

57.24 

328,989,492 

6.S1 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  that  over  one-half  of  the 
railway  stock  outstanding  in  the  United  States  during  recent 
years  has  been  paying  dividends. 

Some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  invested  capital  of  the  cor- 
porations of  the  country  and  the  dividends  paid  thereon  are 
contained  in  the  1922  ^'Statistics  of  Income"  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  For  the  year  1919,  according  to  these 
statistics,  102,037  corporations  reported  the  amoimt  of  their 
invested  capital.  The  grand  total  was  $66,130,351,148.  The 
net  income  of  these  same  corporations  for  1919  before  payment 
of  taxes  was  $9,305,769,954.  Income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
amounted  to  $2,162,260,244,  leaving  net  income  available  for 
dividends  of  $7,i43>509>7io- 


»  By  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Raflway  Economics. 
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The  statistics  do  not  give  directly  the  amount  paid  out  l^ 
these  coiporations  in  dividends,  but  the  individual  returns  for 
the  same  year  show  total  receipts  from  dividends  of  $2,453,774,- 
825.  Ignoring  dividends  received  by  corporations  holding 
securities  of  other  companies,  which  it  is  presumable  would 
eventually  come  into  the  hands  of  the  individuals,  this  gives  us 
a  rough  basis  for  calculation,  and  from  this  we  find  that  the  per- 
centage of  net  income  to  invested  capital  is  approximately 
10.96%,  and  that  the  dividends  actually  paid  were  approximately 
3.767%  on  the  total  corporate  capital. 

§  326.    Percentages  of  Earnings  Devoted  to  Dividends 

An  instructive  tabulation  of  the  income  statements  of  about 
900  English  companies  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1914,  before 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  Great  War,  shows  the  following  distribution  of  profits: 


Net 

Profits 

£ 


Preferred 
Dividend 
£  % 


Ordmary 
Dividend 

£         % 


Surplus, 
Reserves,  etc. 

£         % 


Breweries. . .  ^ . . .  2,409,759 

Gas 856,541 

Iron,  Coal  &  Steel.  1,533,761 

Shipping 770,861 

Teas,  Rubber,  etc.     535,699 

Trusts 160,735 

Waterworks 62,727 

Miscellaneous 3,160,147 


486,255  20.  a 

139,729  16.3 

275,244  X7.9 

104,895  13.6 

3i»247  5.7 

25,663  16.0 

9,357  14.9 

94S»7iS  29.9 


1,312,820 

887,953 
669,196 
326,952 
400,384 

X09,220 

45,315 

1,473.991 


54-4 
103.7 
43.5 
42.2 
750 
67.9 
72.3 
46.5 


6x0,684  25.4 
♦i7i,i4X  ♦x9.8 
589.321  38.5 
339,0x4 
xo4,o68 
25,842 
8,055 
740,441 


44.2 
19-3 
x6.x 

X2.8 

23-6 


9,490,220    2,0x8,10s   2X.3    5,225,831     55.3    2,246,284     23.5 
•Defidt. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  preferred  dividends 
received  21.3%  of  the  net  profits  of  these  900  companies;  ordi- 
nary dividends  received  44.2%;  and  the  balance  added  to 
surplus  was  23.5%. 

.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  gas  companies  paid 
out  in  ordinary  and  preferred  dividends,  considerably  more  than 
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their  net  profits,  showing  that  they  drew  in  this  year  upon  the 
surplus  accumulated  in  previous  years. 

The  London  Economist  comments  on  the  above  table  as 
follows: 

As  usual  the  iron  and  sted  and  shipping  companies  have 
adopted  a  conservative  policy  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
profits  to  their  shareholders.  Most  of  the  rubber  companies  have 
no  preference  shares,  and  prefer  to  maintain  their  high  dividends 
at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  funds.  A  very  high  percentage  of 
the  profits  of  the  water  and  gas  companies  goes  to  the  ordinary 
shareholders,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  large  reductions  have 
been  made  in  the  amounts  carried  forward  for  this  purpose. 

Similar  compilations  for  companies  in  the  United  States  are 
not  available.  Returning,  however,  to  the  "Statistics  of  In- 
come" issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  we  find  that  in  1919 
the  net  income  of  192,037  companies  reporting  definite  invested 
capital  was,  after  payment  of  taxes,  $7,143,509,710,  and  that  the 
dividends  paid  to  individual  stockholders  was  $2,453,774,825, 
This  gives  a  little  over  34%  of  the  net  corporate  income  paid  out 
in  dividends,  and  between  65%  and  66%  retained  for  surplus 
and  reserves.  As  will  be  noted,  the  tendency  in  European  cotm- 
tries  is  much  more  strongly  in  favor  of  paying  out  the  greater 
portion  of  earnings  in  the  form  of  dividends  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Doubtless  this  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  com- 
parative instability  of  economic  conditions  in  a  newer  and 
rapidly  growing  coimtry.  It  is  due  also  to  diflferent  and  in  some 
respects  more  conservative  standards  of  capitalization. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  statistics  given,  although  interesting 
and  of  some  value  as  furnishing  a  standard  of  comparison,  are 
not  likely  to  prove  of  much  assistance  to  directors  in  solving  the 
dividend  problem  for  their  own  company.  There  arc,  however, 
principles  which  have  been  almost  unconsciously  Worked  out 
through  the  experience  of  thousands  of  corporations,  and  which 
are  now  accepted  as  soimd  by  most  conservative  business  men. 
These  principles  furnish  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  guide* 
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§  327«    Regularity  of  Dividends 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  that 
dividends  should  as  far  as  possible  be  regular  in  both  payment 
and  rate.  This  somewhat  obvious  fact  must  be  regarded  as 
almost  a  discovery  of  the  last  generation  or  two.  Formerly  the 
unquestioned  practice  was  to  regard  shareholders  as  standing  in 
substantially  the  same  rdation  as  partners.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  the  status  and  fluctuations  of  the  busi- 
ness and  were  expected  to  share  in  its  ups  and  downs.  If  the 
enterprise  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  good  year,  it  was  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  dividend  rate  would  be  correspond- 
ingly increased.  If  in  the  following  year  there  was  a  sharp 
decline  in  profits,  the  dividend  rate  should  be  correspondingly 
cut 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  today  the  practice  of  a  great 
number — perhaps  the  majority — of  corporations.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  followed  by  dose  corporations,  all  the  stock  of  which  is  held 
by  men  who  are  themselves  active  in  the  business  and  familiar 
with  its  every  phase,  it  is  probably  unobjectionable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  in  many  cases,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  stimulating  the  interest  of  those  shareholders  who  are 
active  in  the  business  to  the  highest  degree. 

But  the  corporation  which  has  shareholders  who  are  not 
active  in  the  business  or  familiar  with  it  is  in  a  dififerent  situation. 
This  remark  applies  with  especial  force  to  the  great  corporations 
that  number  their  shareholders  in  the  thousands  or  tens  of  thous- 
ands. The  vast  majority  of  these  shareholders  have  only  the 
barest  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is 
handled  and  as  to  the  results  that  are  being  achieved,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  business  or  sufficiently  interested  in 
it  to  absorb  more  detailed  information  if  it  were  given  to  them. 
Tliey  regard  their  ownership  of  a  company's  stock  purely  as  an 
investment  of  capital  that  will  bring  them  an  income.  They 
buy  a  railroad  or  an  industrial  stock  much  as  they  would  buy  a 
real  estate  mortgage — the  only  purpose  being  that  of  securing 
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a  dq[>eiidable  income  with  a  chance  at  profits.  The  object  that 
is  actually  in  their  minds  in  making  the  purchase  is  not  a  partner- 
ship interest  in  a  going  enterprise,  but  certain  pieces  of  paper 
called  '^certificates  of  stock"  which  at  regular  intervals  will 
bring  them  dividend  checks. 

To  shareholders  of  this  type,  regularity  in  their  dividend 
returns  is  of  the  highest  importance.  They  count  upon  these 
returns  as  a  fixed  portion  of  their  income — indeed,  in  thousands 
of  iostances  the  living  expenses  of  dependents  are  provided  out 
of  these  dividends.  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  more  women  shareholders  than  men.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  other  corporations,  and  all  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions number  many  women  among  their  shareholders.  The 
effort  of  the  directors  of  a  corporation  which  includes  a  large 
proportion  of  shareholders  of  this  tjrpe  should  dearly  be  to  meet 
their  needs  by  paying  a  permanent  rate  of  dividends  with  the 
fewest  possible  fluctuations.  This  dividend  rate  in  a  really 
stable  and  conservatively  managed  corporation  seldom  varies 
to  any  considerable  degree  except  when  it  is  increased.  And  it 
is  not  increased  until  after  the  directors  have  assured  themselves 
that  in  all  human  probability  a  later  decrease  wilirnot  become 
necessary.  If  there  are  unusual,  or  possibly  temporary  profits 
which  it  is  thought  wise  to  distribute,  the  directors  of  sudi  cor- 
porations will  ordinarily  annoimce  an  ''extra"  dividend  or  once 
in  a  while  will  cut  a  ''melon"  in  the  form  of  a  stock  dividend  or  a 
subscription  privflege.  These  extras,  however,  are  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  incidents  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb 
the  regular  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  dividends. 

i  328.    Advantages  of  Dividend  Regularity 

The  desirability  of  maintaining  regularity  of  dividend  rates 
rests  not  merely  upon  the  duty  of  the  corporation  to  its  share- 
holders, but  also  ui)on  the  substantial  gain  for  the  cori)oration 
itself.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  shares  which  yield  regular 
dividends  are  in  demand  by  so  large  a  body  of  owners  of  capital 
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who  are  not  engaged  in  active  business,  there  is  a  much  stronger 
demand  for  these  shares  than  for  those  which  are  paying  irregular 
dividends.  Out  of  two  issues  of  common  stock  otherwise  equiva^ 
lent,  one  of  which  is  paying  a  permanent  dividend  rate  year 
after  year  and  the  other  of  which  is  paying  dividdids  irregularly 
but  averaging  at  least  as  high  as  the  regular  payer,  the  first- 
named  issue  will  always  sell  at  a  substantially  higher  price.  For 
this  reason,  the  corporation  which  has  succeeded  over  a  period 
of  years  in  maintaining  a  record  of  dividend  stability,  and  which 
has  not  changed  and  is  not  likely  to  change  its  dividend  except 
to  raise  it  to  a  permanently  higher  level,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a 
credit  and  of  a  demand  for  its  securities  which  is  worth  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

For  both  these  reasons,  even  the  smaller  corporations  are 
tending  more  and  more  strongly  toward  so  adjusting  their  affairs 
that  regularity — or  at  least  approximate  regularity — of  their 
dividend  rates  can  be  attained.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  widely  recognized  by  bankers,  investors,  and  the  public  at 
large,  that  the  ability  of  a  company  to  maintain  regular  rates  is 
a  better  test  of  its  soimdness  than  is  its  ability  to  pay  high  but 
irregular  dividends. 

§  329.    Regular  Dividends  vs.  Irregular  Profits 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  desired  regularity  of  dividend  pay- 
ments is  the  wide  fluctuation  in  profits  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  majority  of  corporations.  Business  does  not  move  on  a 
regular  and  even  keel.  Economic  and  financial  conditions  vary; 
changes  in  management  occur;  difficulties  with  employees  arise; 
changes  in  taste  may  suddenly  create  new  markets  or  wipe  out 
markets — all  these  and  many  other  factors  which  are  constantly 
at  work  bring  about  kaleidoscopic  changes  which  often  come  as 
great  surprises  even  to  people  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  business.  The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in 
1914,  followed  by  an  intense  depreciation  in  iron  and  steel  and 
machinery  industries,  was  an  unexpected  variation  of  this  kind. 
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Within  a. few  months  it  was  followed  by  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand from  the  European  nations  at  war  for  the  products  of 
American  farms  and  f actories,  stimulating  production  and  prices 
to  an  unheard-of  extent;  this  was  a  variation  no  less  surprising. 
Then  came  the  deflation  following  the  close  of  the  war.  This 
was  the  expected  happening  but  none  the  less,  many  of  the  great 
corporations  were  caught  unawares.  Thus  the  Central  Leather 
Company  showed  a  net  income  for  1919  of  $16,126,689,  and  in 
1920  a  net  deficit  of  $20,590,006. 

Also  rapid  fluctuations  are  constantly  taking  place  even 
under  normal  conditions.  Certain  lines  of  business,  such  as 
building  construction,  ship  construction,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing, and  manufacturing  of  novelties  and  articles  of  fashion 
or  luxury,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  In 
Andrew  Carnegie's  famous  phrase  these  industries  are  either 
"prince  or  pauper."  For  instance,  during  the  fiscal  year  1913 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  earned  over  $3,000,000  available 
for  dividends  on  its  common  stock,  equal  to  8.3%;  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the  same 
company  showed  a  deficit,  after  payment  of  fixed  charges, 
amounting  to  $1,500,000.  Again  in  1918,  profits  available 
for  dividends  were  over  $8,000,000,  while  the  company's  profits 
for  1919  were  but  $356,863,  and  it  "dipped"  into  surplus  to  pay 
dividends  to  the  extent  of  $1,749,152.  In  1920  this  deficit 
was  easily  covered  by  the  net  profits,  and  this  after  payment  of 
dividends. 

On  the  other  hand,  industries  which  sell  small  articles  for 
personal  Use,  such  as  cigars  or  household  sundries,  are  likely 
to  avoid  fluctuation.  The  business  of  the  large  five-and-ten- 
cent  stores  is  especially  stable;  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  axe 
operated  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  there  is  usually  little  difficulty 
in  adjusting  expenditures  to  sales.  During  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  1914,  when  almost  all  other  lines  of  business  were 
suffering,  the  business  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company  and  S. 
S.  Kresge  Company  both  showed  very  satisfactory  increases 
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eandngs  to  upbuilding  without  paying  a  cent  of  dividttds— 
and  the  pcdicy  was  rigorously  followed  untfl  recent  years. 
Evoi  after  a  corporation  of  this  nature  b^;iQs  to  pay  dividoids, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  if  the  management  is  conservative,  that 
they  wiU  rise  anywhere  near  the  levd  of  the  average  earnings. 
The  rule  of  keeping  dividend  payments  bdow  the  level  of 
minimum  earnings  must  strictly  be  adhered  to. 

§  331.    Results  of  Conservative  IMvidend  Poli^ 

Possibly  the  net  result  of  such  conservation  as  to  dividends 
may,  at  first  ^ance,  seem  to  be  a  permanent  loss  to  the  share- 
holder, who  can  never  C9q)ect  on  this  principle  to  recdve  in 
dividends  any  large  proportion  of  the  actual  earnings  of  their 
corporation.  However,  this  loss  is  apparent,  not  real,  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  The  proportion  of  earnings  paid  out  in  dividends  bdng 
small,  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
company,  due  to  betterments  provided  out  of  surplus,  and  this 
increase  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  raise  even  the  minimum 
net  earnings  far  above  the  average  earnings  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  received. 

2.  The  very  fact  that  lines  of  business  in  which  great  fluctua* 
tions  occur  call  for  extreme  patience  and  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  shareholders,  means  that  comparatively  few  men  are  willing 
to  put  their  capital  and  energy  into  getting  a  business  of  this 
nature  thoroughly  well  established  and  that  opportunities  for 
exceptionally  laige  profits  are,  for  this  reason,  left  open. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  this  condition  that  Andrew  Cam^e 
and  his  partners  built  up  their  wonderfully  profitable  iron  and 
steel  business.  Thdr  earnings  year  after  year  went  back 
into  the  business,  and  they  did  not  themselves  realize  the  full 
value  of  the  property  they  had  created.  But  when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  market  value  of  the  securities  that  went  to  the  Carnegie 
Company  was  well  over  $500,000,000. 
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The  same  rule  could  be  applied  with  even  less  question  and 
more  rigor  to  those  corporations  which  conduct  a  comparatively 
stable  business.  For  them  it  is  only  a  minor  hardship  to  keep 
dividend  payments  below  the  level  of  minimum  earnings.  TUs 
regularity  of  dividend  payments  results  in  a  gain  in  credit  that 
is  secured  with  relatively  little  sacrifice. 

§  332.    Dividend  Practice— Regular  Dividends 

Taking  a  few  examples  first  of  regularity  of  dividends,  we 
have  such  records  as  that  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  which  paid  r^ular  dividends  every  year  from  1901 
to  July  192 1  of  7%  per  annum,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  %% 
each  quarter  from  July  2,  1918,  to  October  2,  1920.  The 
Mexgenthaler  Linotype  Company,  during  the  ten  years  1902  to 
191 2,  paid  10%  regular  dividends  plus  a  5%  extra  dividend  each 
year,  making  15%  annually.  Since  then  its  dividends  have 
ranged  between  10%  and  15%. 

The  dividend  record  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company, 
which  follows,  is  an  excellent  example  of  stability  combined 
with  liberal  distribution  of  large  profits  accumulated  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  company's  existence.  It  will  be  noted 
that  after  1893  dividends  ware  decreased  slightly,  but  this  is  to 
be  explained  by  reason  of  the  great  depression  which  existed 
from  1893  to  1896  and  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
foreseen: 


Jomi  B. 

Stetson  Co. 

CojDiOt;  Dividend  Recobo 

189^-1893 

6%  (per  annum) 

190S-1907 

20%  and  5%  extra 

1894-1896 

•    4%  (per  annum) 

(per  annum) 

1897 

5% 

1908 

25%    "  25%     " 

1898 

8% 

1909 

25% 

1899 

xa% 

1910 

25%    "  25%     " 

1900 

15% 

191 1 

25%. 

I90I-I902 

17%  (per  annum) 

19x2 

25%     "    25%      " 

I903-I904 

20%  (per  annum) 

1913-1920 

25%  (per  annum) 

The  dividend  record  on  the  common  stock  of  the  National 
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Biscuit  Company  is  an  excellent  example  of  consarvative  and 
weU-sustained  dividends.    It  is  as  follows: 


1899 

1% 

1909 

SK% 

1900-1905 

4%  (per  annum) 

1910 

6% 

1906 

5% 

1911 

8K% 

1907 

S^% 

19x2-1921 

7%  (per  annum) 

I90S 

6% 

An  even  better  record  is  that  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company  which  since  1897  has  paid  dividends  as  follows: 

1897-1900  5%  (per  annum) 

1901-1906  7%  (per  annum) 

1907-192 1  9%  (per  annum) 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  paid  regular  10% 
dividends  since  1902,  but  with  extra  dividends  In  most  years 
running  from  as  low  as  g^%  to  as  high  as  50%,  These  extra 
dividends  are  so  high  that  they  overshadow  the  regular  dividends, 
and  if  any  criticism  of  so  successful  an  enterprise  is  permissible, 
it  may  be  based  on  the  desirability  of  attaining  a  greater  degree 
of  regularity  in  the  extra  as  well  as  in  the  so-called  "regular** 
disbxirsements. 

§  333*    Dividend  Practice — Irregular  Dividends 

On  the  other  hand,  concerns  engaged  in  fluctuating  lines  of 
business,  frequently  decUne  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  dividend  rate.  The  dividends  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company  ranged  from  3%  in  1913,  to  26%  in  1907, 
and  then  down  until  they  were  suspended  entirely  in  1920. 
There  is  less  excuse  for  such  fluctuations  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Thread  Company,  the  business  of  which  is  relatively 
stable;  nevertheless  from  1902  to  1921  dividends  varied  from  as 
low  as  4%  to  as  high  as  18%.  The  Bourne  Mills,  manufacturing 
textiles,  paid  dividends  between  1897  ^^d  1921,  fluctuating  from 
as  low  as  3%,  to  as  high  as  49H%>  this  "peak"  dividend  being 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  dividend  of  3J^%. 
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FoUowing  is  the  record  of  the  Porto  Rican  American  Tobacco 
Company,  which  is  even  more  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
rapidity  of  its  fluctuations: 


1904 

8% 

1913 

20%  (scrip) 

1905 

3iK% 

1914 

20%  (scrip) 

X906 

84% 

191S 

4%  and  5%  (scrip) 

1907 

ioK% 

19x6 

4%  and  10%  (stock) 

1908 

5% 

1917 

4%  and  8%  (scnp) 

1909 

9% 

19x8 

9%(scrip),4%(8tock) 

I9Z0 

14% 

1919 

6%  (scrip) 

I9ZI 

16% 

X930 

X2%  (scrip) 

i9za 

x6%  and  20%  (scrip) 

1921 

3%(acr^) 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  like  various  companies  of 
the  oil  and  other  extractive  industries,  prefers  to  aQow  its 
dividends  to  fluctuate  with  its  profits.  Before  the  disintegration 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  it  was  customary  for  the  directors 
to  determine  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  what  rate  of  dividend  for 
the  quarter  should  be  declared.  In  this  case  the  fact  that  the 
company,  although  of  enormous  size,  was  comparatively  closely 
held,  was  no  doubt  another  reason  for  the  practice  of  letting 
dividends  follow  profits. 

From  companies  engaged  in  extractive  industries  come  the 
most  remarkable  records  of  enormous  profits,  and  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  the  desirability  of  stability  in  their  dividend  dis- 
bursements should  not  appeal  to  them  as  of  great  importance. 
The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  which  has  out- 
standing about  $2,500,000  of  capital  stock  with  a  par  value 
of  $25,  of  which  only  $12  per  share  is  paid  up,  has  paid  out 
total  dividends  from  187 1  to  July  i,  1920,  amounting  to  over 
$150,000,000.  The  Koloniale  Bergbau  Gesellschaft  (Colonial 
Mining  Company),  a  German  concern,  which  operated  dia- 
mond mines  in  German  Southwest  Africa,  used  to  be  one  of 
the  large  dividend  payers.    Its  capital  was  only  about  125^000. 
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Its  dividend  record  up  to  the  yeax  of  the  Great  War  was  as  follows : 

ZQZO 2»400% 

XQil 2.5<»% 

I9I2 3.800% 

I913 2,500% 

Total  for  four  years 11,200% 

It  is  stated  by  finandal  writers  that  in  the  period  of  deflation 
existing  in  1920-1921,  over  ico  prominent  companies,  the 
majority  of  which  had  stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  either  passed  or  curtailed  dividends. 

The  great  advantage  of  prudent  management  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  comparatively  low  but  regular  rate  of  dividends  is 
shown  in  the  record  of  two  great  railroad  companies.  In  1913 
the  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  fell  to  the 
lowest  figures  except  one  in  fifteen  years,  and  in  1914  there  was 
a  further  sharp  decline.  Nevertheless,  even  at  this  level  the 
company's  regular  6%  dividends  continued  unaffected  until  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  1920  and  192 1  forced  them  down  to 
4%  in  the  latter  year.  Good  as  this  is,  the  record  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company,  given  on  a  preceding  page,  is 
better,  for  its  dividend  has  been  maintained  steadily  at  9% 
through  all  the  trying  period  from  1914  to  date. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
PAYMENT  OF  DIVIDENDS 

§  334.    Dividends  from  Accumulated  Surplus 

Frequentiy  it  is  a  questioiii  when  the  net  income  for  a  given 
period  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  dividends,  whether  these  dividends 
should  nevertheless  be  paid  and  charged  against  the  surplus 
that  has  been  accumulated  in  previous  periods.  Ordinarily 
the  answer  that  should  inmiediately  be  given  is,  no.  It  is 
equivalent  to  an  individual  drawing  unnecessarily  upon  his 
savings,  and  while  conditions  may  exist  which  justify  such  a 
depletion  of  reserves,  it  should  not  ordinarily  be  permitted. 

All  this  refers  to  customary  financial  practice,  and  not  to 
the  legal  view  of  surplus  which  makes  no  distinction  between 
that  which  has  been  accumulated  in  the  past  and  that  which 
is  current.  The  legality  of  paying  dividends  out  of  accumu- 
lated surplus  cannot  be  questioned.*  The  company  may  if  it 
will,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  wisdom  of  so  doing. 

Granting,  then,  that  accumulated  surplus  is  legally  available 
for  the  payment  of  dividends,  when  will  good  practice  permit 
its  use  for  this  purpose?  In  July,  1914,  the  directors  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  voted  the  usual  semi- 
annual dividend  of  2%  on  the  preferred  and  3%  on  the  common. 
The  required  total  of  dividends  for  the  year,  which  amoimted 
to  $11,538,888,  was  greater  than  the  surplus  during  the  year  by 
$2469,095.  It  was  explained  unofficially  that  the  company  had 
not  exercised  its  privilege  of  prorating  depreciation  charges  over  a 
series  of  years,  but  had  charged  against  current  earnings  over 
$2,000,000  of  losses  incurred  in  the  Central  Western  floods  of 


^  As  to  thii  and  the  legal  phaae  of  dividendi  generally,  see  Book  I,  Chs.  LII.  LIII;  for 
accounting  treatment  of  dividends,  see  Book  III,  Oh.  XIV. 
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March,  1913.  The  action  of  the  directors  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  decline  in  earnings  was  only  temporary,  and  on  a  pro- 
found desire  to  maintain  an  unblemished  record  of  regular 
dividends.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  conservatism  and 
ability  of  the  board  and  this  action  was  somewhat  grudgingly 
accq>ted  by  the  financial  community  as  sound  and  correct. 

In  192 1  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  drew 
heavily  on  surplus  for  dividends,  its  income  statement  for  the 
year  showing  a  deficit  of  over  $5,000,000.  This  followed  a 
profit  after  payment  of  dividends  in  the  preceding  year  of 
over  $2,700,000.  As  the  road  has  undivided  profits  of  over 
$70,000,000,  it  could  well  afford  to  draw  on  these  to  keep  up  the 
regularity  of  its  7%  dividend. 

The  objections  to  paying  dividends  out  of  surplus  under  nor- 
mal conditions  are  obvious.  Not  only  is  it  ordinarily  an  im- 
proper use  of  surplus — a  squandering  of  permanent  reserves — 
but  it  is  a  public  exhibition  of  bad  management  and  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  company  is  not  making  adequate  profits. 

§  335*    Cash  Requirements  for  Dividends 

In  discussing  the  payment  of  dividends  so  far,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  adequate  and  regular  profits — ^provided  they  are 
correctly  estimated — ^justify  dividends.  But  this  assumption 
cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  unchallenged.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
direct  source  of  a  large  proportion  of  financial  embarrassments. 
Profits  do  not  necessarily  mean  cash  on  hand,  and  thousands  of 
corporations  which  have  been  able  to  report  highly  satisfactory 
profits  and  which  have  paid  good  dividends  on  the  strength  of 
those  profits,  have  found  themselves  a  short  time  later — to  the 
intense  surprise  and  indignation  of  their  stockholders  and  even 
of  their  directors  and  officers — ^in  the  hands  of  their  creditors.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  many  business  men,  even  including  some  of 
unusual  capabilities,  do  not  fully  grasp  the  fact  that  dividend 
payments  should  be  dependent  not  only  upon  profits,  but  also 
upon  the  corporation's  cash  position. 
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The  prHnt  ha*  already  been  etnphaM^ed  and  will  later  be 
fdterate^l,  that  many  contpantei  find  their  chief  financial  diffi- 
culties arffting,  not  in  period*  of  deprefsion  and  small  business, 
but  in  their  peri^>ds  of  prosperity.  If  more  business  is  to  be  d(»ie 
nv>re  working  capital  is  usually  imperative.  To  attempt  to  do 
a  large  volume  of  iMJsiness  with  a  small  woridng  o^ital  is  one  of 
the  quickest  ami  surest  methods  of  financial  suicide.  Yet  this  is 
preilsely  the  course  that  is  followed  by  those  concerns  which, 
on  the  strength  of  a  showing  of  profits,  declare  dividends,  the 
payment  of  which  seriously  depletes  their  working  capital. 
Under  these  conditions  the  only  prudent  course  is  to  withhold 
dlvlilends  until  in  the  normal  course  of  the  company's  busmess 
cosh  is  accumulated  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  business. 
It  Is  not  merely  a  book  surplus,  but,  in  addition,  a  satisfactory 
cash  balance,  that  should  furnish  the  basis  for  a  declaration  of 
cash  dividends. 

To  give  a  concrete  Illustration  of  a  situation  which  does  not 
Justify  cash  dividends,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  flour  mill 
company  operating  in  Canada  which  has  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  |x  ,000,000.  During  a  recent  year  the  company  reported 
not  profits  available  for  dividends  amounting  to  $91,462,  and 
declared  dividends  of  130,000,  or  3%,  leaving  an  addition  to  the 
sur|>lus  of  161,46a.  On  the  face  of  it  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reasonable  question  as  to  the  conservatism  of  this  small  dividend 
declaration.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  company's  balance 
sheet  after  payment  of  the  dividend,  however,  we  find  that  it 
shows  a  socunnl  overdraft  at  its  bonk  of  $191,000.  Its  cash  on 
hand  is  less  than  $6»ooo,  and  its  cash  and  receivables  together 
are  less  than  its  current  liabilities.  A  glance  at  this  balance 
sheet  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  payment  of  dividends  was 
not  merely  unwise^  but  a  reckless  and  dangerous  proceeding. 

I  S36«    Paylai  Dtfidenda  wltti  Bomwed  Cadi 

Siunctimes  circumstances  arise  which  justify  the  directors 
o(  a  corporation^  in  their  opinioni  in  borrowing  the  money 
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with  which  to  pay  dividends.  This  is,  in  fact,  quite  frequently 
the  case  with  companies  which  have  to  contend  with  wide  season- 
al fluctuations,  and  with  companies  which  normally  operate  with 
a  small  working  capital.  As  has  previously  been  pointed  out, 
transportation  and  commimication  enterprises  frequently  be- 
long in  this  last-named  group.  Commenting  on  numerous  cuts  in 
the  dividends  of  railway  corporations,  the  London  Financial 
Times  of  October  2,  1914,  says  editorially: 

It  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  cash  actually  in 
the  till.  Borrowing  on  temporary  loans  from  one's  bankers  in 
order  to  make  up  the  heavy  amount  of  ready  cash  required  to  pay 
dividends — a  common  and  perfectly  proper  procedure  in  normal 
times — ^is  much  less  desirable  under  existing  financial  conditions. 

For  companies  of  the  two  types  just  referred  to,  it  may  be 
sound  policy  at  times  to  pay  dividends  with  the  proceeds  of 
temporary  bank  loans — assuming,  of  course,  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  question  as  to  the  company's  ability  to  repay 
these  loans  without  crippling  itself.  There  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  this  situation  and  that  which  exists 
when  a  corporation  issues  long-term  obligations  or  when  it 
sells  additional  stock  in  order  to  obtain  money  with  which 
to  pay  di\'idends.  If  a  corporation  were  to  follow  this  practice 
during  a  period  when  it  was  not  actually  making  a  legitimate 
showing  of  profits,  it  would  be  clearly  engaged  in  a  fraudulent 
transaction.  When  it  issues  long-term  obligations  or  sells 
additional  stock  during  a  period  of  adequate  profits  or  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  dividends  that  are  charged  against  accumu- 
lated surplus,  its  course  of  action  is  not  necessarily  fraudulent, 
but  it  is  certainly  open  to  serious  question  as  to  soundness. 

A  case  which  aroused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  financial 
circles  occurred  in  1913,  when  the  management  of  the  American 
Can  Company  decided  to  pay  up  a  portion  of  the  dividend  claims 
on  its  preferred  stock  issue  which  had  been  accumulating  over 
a  period  of  several  years.  The  company  sold  an  issue  of  $14,- 
000,000  5%  debenture  bonds.    Ostensibly  the  sale  of  the  deben- 
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tures  was  to  recoup  the  treasury  of  the  company  for  capital 
expenditures  from  earnings  and  to  provide  additional  working 
capital.  The  proper  entries  were  made  on  the  books,  of  course, 
but  the  cash  proceeds  from  the  bonds  paid  a  24%  dividend  on 
preferred  stock,  and  the  company's  working  capital  had  no 
more  available  cash  than  before. 

While  it  would  have  been  safer  for  the  company  to  pay  off 
the  arrears  of  preferred  dividends  from  profits  as  they  were  made, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  company 
was  not  injured  by  this  somewhat  doubtful  financing.  It  has 
since  then  strengthened  its  financial  position  greatly  and, 
though  no  dividends  have  been  paid  on  its  common  stock,  has 
fully  maintained  its  dividend  on  the  preferred  and  had  built  up 
its  surplus,  at  the  end  of  1920,  to  over  $20,000,000.  It  is 
indicative,  however,  of  its  cash  needs  and  also  o^  the  difference 
between  profits  and  cash,  that  with  over  $20,000,000  of  surplus 
early  in  192 1,  this  same  company  was  forced  to  issue  $12,000,000 
in  short-term  notes  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  purchase  tin 
plate  and  other  necessary  material. 

(  337.    Lack  of  Prudence  in  Paying  Dividends 

It  seems  almost  superfluous,  after  what  has  been  said  above> 
to  cite  examples  of  financial  difficulties  which  are  traceable  to 
the  payment  of  dividends  which  were  not  earned  or  which 
could  not  be  met  without  reducing  working  capital  below  the 
limits  of  safety.  The  number  of  examples  is  practically  infinite. 
Some  of  the  most  flagrant  are  furnished  by  the  records  of  im- 
portant industrial  combinations.  And,  as  to  this,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  present  the  following  abstract: » 

Nearly  all  the  large  industrial  combinations  have  been  guilty 
of  distributing  dividends  recklessly.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
extravagant  promises  on  the  strength  of  which  securities  have  been 
sold,  in  part  to  the  optimism  of  promoters  and  directors,  in  part  to 
a  desire  to  unload  on  the  part  of  insiders. 


>  Dewing  on  Corp.  Prom,  ft  Reorg.,  p.  549  el  siq. 
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The  failures  of  the  Com  Products  Co.,  The  American  Malting 
Company,  the  If.  S.  Realty  Co.  and  the  New  En^^d  Cotton 
Yams  Go.  were  the  direct  results  of  unwarranted  payments  of 
dividends.  The  U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  the  National  Cordage  Co.,  the 
National  Salt  Co.,  the  Consc^dated  Cotton  Duck  Co.,  and  the 
International  Cotton  Mills  Corporation,  were  all  seriously  weak- 
ened by  payment  of  dividends  at  the  expense  of  their  cash  position. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Malting  Co.,  it  was  proved  that  the 
directors  must  have  declared  dividends  without  having  before  them 
any  statements  of  earnings.  This  same  thing  probably  is  tme  also 
of  other  corporations. 

The  great  fluctuations  in  industrial  earnings  are  the  chief  argu- 
ment against  the  use  of  bonds  by  industrials  and  in  favor  of  con- 
servatism in  pa3dng  dividends.  In  1908  the  Westinghouse  Co.  had 
gross  sales  of  $20,000,000  and  a  deficit  of  $1,000,000;  in  1909,  gross 
sales  of  $30,000,000  and  a  net  profit  of  $3,000,000. 

These  fluctuations  involve  a  strong  tendency  to  borrow  on 
short-term  notes  or  even  to  use  short-term  notes  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  with  which  to  pay  dividends. 

There  is  sound  reason  for  borrowing  on  short  time  in  order  to 
meet  fixed  charges  inasmuch  as  the  insolvency  and  reorganization 
of  the  company,  even  though  it  be  only  temporary,  involves  a 
severe  blow  to  its  credit  and  trade.  For  instance,  after  the  panic 
of  1907,  the  General  Electric  Co.  had  a  loss  of  25%  in  its  business 
and  the  Westinghouse  Co.  37%.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  in 
the  failure  of  the  Westinghouse  Co. 

The  fact  that  insufficient  working  capital  exists  at  t&e  time  of 
the  insolvency  of  a  company  is  not  proof  that  this  is  the  actual 
cause  of  insolvency.  It  is  very  often  tme  that  the  lack  of  working 
capital  is  itself  due  to  unwise  payments  on  accoimt  of  fixed  charges 
and  on  account  of  dividends. 

The  only  possible  reasons  which  can  lead  directors  to  pay  out 
dividends  in  the  face  of  falling  earnings  and  increasing  floating 
debt  are: 

1.  Ignorance  of  corporation's  true  financial  position. 

2.  A  belief  that  later  proves  unfounded  in  the  immediate 

return  of  prosperity. 

3.  A  desire  to  give  the  corporation  a  higher  standing  among 

bankers  and  investors  than  its  earnings  warrant. 
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§  338.    Scrip  Dividends 

Scrip  dividends  are  those  which  are  issued  in  the  form  of 
promises  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  corporation.'  These  promises 
may  or  may  not  bear  interest.  They  usually  mature  at  some 
definite  date,  but  may  be  purely  indefinite  I.  O.  U's,  redeemable 
at  the  option  of  the  corporation  or  redeemable  within  a  certain 
limit  of  time.  They  are  intended  usually  to  meet  the  situation 
which  has  been  briefly  described  above — that  of  a  corporation 
which  has  made  a  good  showing  of  profits  during  a  given  period, 
but  is  not  in  sufficiently  strong  financial  position  to  part  with 
cash. 

Payment  of  dividends  in  scrip  is  sometimes  voted  in  order  to 
avoid  spoiling  a  dividend  record  that  would  otherwise  be  im- 
broken,  or  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  keep  up  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  issues.  After  the  Westinghouse  reorganization 
in  1891,  the  first  dividend  of  iH%  on  the  preferred  stock  was 
issued  in  scrip,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the  working  capital  im- 
mediately. 

In  the  fall  of  1914,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  desired  to 
keep  up  its  regular  5%  dividends,  but  on  account  of  war  con- 
ditions inventories  were  larger  than  usual,  and  available  cash 
resources  were  smaller  than  usual,  and  the  directors  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  paV  out  in  cash  the  $562,500  required.  The  difficulty 
was  solved  by  issuing  a  scrip  dividend  bearing  5%  interest. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  191 5.  Since  then  all  this  scrip  has 
been  paid.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  paid  a  2%  scrip 
dividend  in  the  early  part  of  192 1,  but  perceiving  that  the 
crisis  before  the  company  was  more  serious  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  at  first  supposed,  suspended  conmaon  stock  dividends 
thereafter.  The  Porto  Rican  Tobacco  Company,  as  noted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  has  paid  many  of  its  dividends  in  scrip. 

The  payment  of  accumulated  dividends  on  preferred  shares 
has  been,  in  a  number  of  cases,  taken  care  of  in  this  manner. 
The  Trenton  Potteries  Company  has  outstanding  $411,570  of 


•  See  alao  Book  I*  |  49a. 
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"funding  certificates"  which  were  issued  to  stockholders  who 
exchanged  their  8%  cumulative  preferred  for  a  new  issue  of 
8%  non-cumulative  preferred.  These  stockholders  received 
44%,  being  the  amount  of  their  dividends  in  arrears,  in  the  form 
of  "funding  certificates,"  bearing  interest,  if  earned,  at  the  rate 
of  4%. 

§  339*    Stock  Dividends  * 

A  form  of  dividend  payment  which  appears  to  be  growing 
in  popularity  is  the  issuance  of  stock  representing  profits  not 
otherwise  distributed.  Stock  dividends  are  issued  for  any  of 
three  reasons: 

1.  In  order  to  give  to  stockholders  tangible  evidence  of 

the  increasing  value  of  their  property. 

2.  In  order  to  keep  the  market  price  of  the  stock  at  a  point 

which  will  make  it  more  readily  salable. 

3.  In  order  to  veil  huge  profits  in  prospect  by  making 

it  possible  to  declare  a  small  or  moderate  dividend 
on  a  large  amount  of  stock  instead  of  a  very  high  divi- 
dend on  a  small  amount  of  stock. 

These  three  motives  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished; 
one  of  the  three  is  usually  predominant.  It  will  be  agreed  by 
everyone  that  the  payment  of  a  stqck  dividend  does  not  in 
itself  add  anything  to  the  assets  of  the  stockholders  who  receive 
the  dividend.  If  the  owner  of  one  share  of  stock  in  a  cor- 
poration with  $100,000  stock  outstanding,  is  given,  we  will  say 
a  900%  stock  dividend,  so  that  he  becomes  the  owner  of  10 
shares  in  a  $1,000,000  corporation,  his  real  standing  has  not  been 
changed  in  the  slightest.  He  remains,  just  as  he  was  at  the 
beginning,  the  owner  of  1/1,000  interest  in  the  enterprise.  His 
only  real  gain  comes  in  the  mental  satisfaction  that  he  receives 
if  he  continues  to  hold  his  stock  indefinitely  (and  this  is  by  no 
means  a  negligil)le  factor),  or  in  the  easier  marketability  of  his 


*  See  also  I  i^.  and  Book  I,  I  490. 
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holdings  if  he  wishes  to  sell  them.  Even  the  third  motive  does 
not  affect  the  shareholder's  income  but  merely  the  nominal  rate 
of  dividend  on  his  holdings. 

A  number  of  companies  have  adopted  the  practice  of  paying 
regular  stock  dividends  in  addition  to  cash  dividends.  Annual 
4%  stock  dividends  were  paid  by  the  Proctor  and  Gamble 
Company  from  1913  to  1920.  The  American  Light  and  Trac- 
tion Company  has  for  a  number  of  years  declared  dividends  in 
cash  and  also  in  stock.  The  American  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany has  paid  stock  dividends  in  addition  to  its  cash  dividends 
since  1914.  These  amount  to  4%  per  annum  with  an  extra 
dividend  of  27^%  in  1919-  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
practice  in  the  case  of  public  utility  companies  has  in  view  the 
desirability  of  keeping  down  the  rate  of  cash  dividends  to  a 
moderate  amount.  Much  the  same  plan  has  been  followed 
by  some  of  the  English  public  utility  companies. 

The  oil  companies  frequently  pay  stock  dividends.  Sinclair 
Oil  Corporation  paid  4%  in  1920  and  the  same  dividend  in 
1921  in  no-par-value  stock;  Middle  States  Oil  Corporation  paid 
12%  in  stock  dividends  in  1918,  38%  in  1919,  and  70%  in  1920, 
all  in  no-par-value  stock.  In  1920  the  Continental  Oil  Company 
paid  a  stock  dividend  of  200%;  International  Petroleum,  Ltd., 
paid  100%;  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  150%. 
In  1 92 1  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Nebraska  paid  a  stock 
dividend  of  200%, 

§  340.    Stock  Dividends  to  Represent  Surplus 

Stock  dividends  which  are  intended  to  represent  large  ac- 
cumulations of  surplus  that  could  not  be  disbursed  in  cash  are 
frequent  Some  of  those  mentioned  were  of  this  nature.  Among 
the  automobile  companies,  the  Packard  Motor  Company  paid  a 
40%  stock  dividend  in  1913,  and  in  1916  paid  stock  dividends 
aggregating  6o%«  The  record  among  motor  companies  up  to 
the  present  time  is,  however,  held  by  the  Chalmers  Company, 
which  in  1910  paid  a  stock  dividend  of  900%.    The  subsequent 
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history  of  the  company  does  not  indicate  any  justification  for 
this  increase  of  outstanding  stock. 

The  record  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  shows 
various  stock  dividends  of  100%  to  200%.  Other  instances 
are  the  Pacific  Mills,  which  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$3,000,000  to  $12,000,000  in  191 2,  and  declared  a  200%  stock 
dividend,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  par  value  of  its  shares 
from  $1,000  to  $100,  and  again  in  191 7  increased  its  stock  and 
paid  stockholders  a  25%  stock  dividend;  the  American  Rolling 
Mills  Company,  which  paid  a  stock  dividend  of  ziH%  in  1907, 
and  another  stock  dividend  of  100%  in  1909,  and  additional 
stock  dividends  thereafter  aggregating  to  February  i,  1920, 
over  68%;  the  George  E.  Keith  Company,  which  in  1913  issued 
$4,000,000  7%  cumulative  preferred,  later  designated  "Second 
Preferred,"  as  a  200%  stodc  dividend;  and  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company  which  in  1910  declared  a  1,200%  stock  dividend, 
increasing  the  outstanding  issue  from  $750,000  to  $9i75o,ooo. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 

SURPLUS 

1 341*    TiM  ffiUm  Of  Sittpltif ' 

The  final  item  in  our  fonnula  for  income  consists  of  ''balance 
carried  to  the  permanent  surplus  account/'  It  is  sometimes 
labeled  '^surplus  for  the  period/'  but  inasmuch  as  this  phrase  is 
applied  also  to  what  we  have  called  ''balance  applicable  to 
dividends  and  surplus/'  it  is  somewhat  misleading  and  for  this 
reason  is  not  used.  Much  confusion  of  thought  arises  out  of 
the  continual  inaccuracies  and  variations  in  the  application 
of  such  terms  as  'income/'  "profits/'  "earnings/'  and  "surplus." 
Until  the  general  usage  of  this  and  many  other  business  terms 
becomes  more  clearly  settled,  it  will  be  impossible  wholly  to 
avoid  this  confusion. 

One  term  which  should  be  dearly  distinguished,  however, 
is  "surplus  reserve/'  Surplus  reserve,  more  frequently  referred 
to  simply  as  "surplus,"  is  in  effect  simply  an  account  or  a  group 
of  accounts  kept  in  the  company's  books  which  show  the  value 
of  the  equity  belonging  to  stockholders  over  and  above  the  par 
value  of  the  outstanding  shares.  Like  many  other  accounts, 
Hurplus  is  in  purl  the  result  of  valuations,  or  of  a  series  of  val- 
uations. If  the  estimate  of  value  is  judged  by  the  directors  or 
officers  of  the  corporation  to  be  wrong,  it  may  be  changed  by  a 
mere  entry  on  the  company's  books.  An  instance  has  been 
cited  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  a  publishing  company,  which 
increased  its  Good- Will  account  by  $100,000  in  order  to  inflate 
the  Surplus  account  corresi>ondingly  so  that  a  dividend  might  be 
legally  declared.*    In  the  section  following,  the  varibus  methods 

>  For  A  moft  dtUOtd  dton^iMton  of  tht  natitrt  of  lurptus.  tm  Book  III,  PiMt  I,  **Safplni 
MM  RM»rv«  Accounts," 
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through  which  a  Surplus  account  may  be  built  up  are  reviewed. 
For  the  immediate  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  surplus  reserve  is  in  itself  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
formal  and  inconduaive  appraisal  of  the  shareholders'  equitable 
interest  in  the  corporation  above  the  par  value  of  their  holdings 
of  stock. 

§  34a.    Sources  of  Surplus 

We  have  spoken  of  surplus  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  if 
it  were  always  derived,  from  earsdiDgs.  Ordinarily  this  is  so, 
but  surplus  may  result  from  other  causes  as  well.  Five  possible 
sources  of  surplus  are  given  below: 

1.  Inheritance  from  previously  absorbed  corporations. 

2.  Sale  of  securities  above  par. 

3    Sale  of  assets  above  their  book  value. 

4.  Revaluation  of  assets. 

5.  Accumulation  of  net  earnings. 

§  343.    PurchasedSurplus 

The  first  source  of  surplus  is  uncommon,  inasmuch  as  most 
new  corporations,  even  those  which  take  over  going  businesses, 
carry  the  assets  which  they  acquire  at  iheSr  full  cost  value — 
no  more  and  no  less — so  that  they  start  with  neither  a  surplus 
nor  a  deficit;  and  this  would  seem  ordinarily  to  be  the  correct 
procedure.  However,  there  are  occasional  exceptions.  Some 
years  ago  the  Dominion  Linens  Company  of  Canada  was 
organized  with  an  issued  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  com- 
pany, according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  well-known 
accoimting  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company,  showed 
assets  of  $267,684.  After  deducting  a  small  amount  of  accounts 
payable,  there  was  left  a  surplus  at  the  outset  of  $14,138.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  among  the  assets  was  one 
item  of  "Good-Will,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,"  valued  at  $20,000. 
A  surplus  under  such  circumstances  can  hardly  escape  the 
suspicion  of  being  more  or  less  fictitious.    It  is  scarcely  safe  to 
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aMNsme  diat  ibe  zmeU  acqaved  are  worth  more  tliaii  wliat  was 
paid  for  them.  The  fact  that  these  aifeti  may  have  been  canied 
on  die  hooks  of  the  previondy  emtmg  conqnmes  at  a  Ug^ 
book  vahie  than  was  paid  for  them^  has  no  bearing  on  the 
ease  so  far  as  the  new  company  is  concerned. 


f  344.    SmfhiB  from  8ak  of  Secorfties  or  Riad . 

The  sea^nd  source  of  surplus  consists  of  the  sale  of  securities 
above  par.  In  such  a  case  the  corporation  receives  a  greater 
sum  than  the  nominal  v^ue  of  the  obligations  or  the  shares  which 
It  issues.  This  additional  sum  may  be  carried  to  an  account 
called  'Tremium  on  Securities'^  or  some  such  title,  or  it  may 
be  and  frequently  is  credited  direct  to  Surplus.  It  is  dear  that 
a  surplus  which  arises  in  this  form  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
t>roper  source  of  dividends,  inasmuch  as  the  premium  on  shares 
or  bonds  is  in  reality  a  contribution  to  the  capital  assets  of  the 
C(im|>any. 

In  this  matter  industrial  and  railroad  corporations  might 
profitably  take  a  leaf  from  the  practice  of  banks.  In  organizing 
new  banks  it  is  frequently  agreed  that  every  $100  share  shall  be 
sold  at  $150  or  $300,  or  some  other  amount  above  its  nominal 
value,  so  as  to  create  a  Surplus  account  at  the  outset.  In  this 
way  the  special  liability  usually  imposed  on  financial  institutions 
by  the  statutory  law  is  provided  for  in  advance  and  the  surplus 
so  created  adds  materially  to  the  stability  of  the  institution. 
As  the  bank  earns  profits,  these  are  carried,  not  to  the  Surplus 
account,  but  to  an  account  entitled  ^'Undivided  Profits"  out  of 
which  dividends  are  declared.  From  time  to  time  the  directors 
may,  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  transfer  whatever  sums  they 
decide  upon  from  the  Undivided  Profits  account  to  the  Surplus 
account.  It  is  understood  that  credits  to  Surplus  are  not 
intended  to  be  distributed,  but  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  permanent  capital  of  the  institution. 

The  third  source  of  surplus  is  through  the  sale  of  permanent 
assets  which  are  not  intcndeil  for  trading  purposes,  for  a  sum 
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above  their  book  value.  Frequently  assets  are  written  down 
aver  a  long  period  until  their  book  valuation  becomes  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  real  value.  To  take  an  extreme  and 
notable  instance,  the  immensely  valuable  property  of  the  Bank 
of  England  on  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  does  not  ^>pear  on 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  corporation  at  all. 

§  345*    Surplus  from  Revaluation  of  Assets 

The  fourth  source  of  surplus  is  the  revaluation  of  assets 
which  have  not  been  sold  but  are  intended  to  be  retained.  This 
is  a  tempting  expedient  for  a  company  which  is  running  at  an 
operating  loss  or  with  very  small  profits,  and  yet  is  under 
pressure  to  make  a  satisfactory  showing.  An  extreme  instance 
of  this  was  the  revaluation  of  the  hemlock  bark  land  of  the 
United  States  Leather  Company  in  1902.  Thi^  land  had  been 
bought  at  a  fair  market  valuation  almost  ten  years  before. 
Since  then  prices  of  timber  and  bark  had  gone  up  and  a  com- 
mittee of  directors  reported  that  the  bark  property  was  worth 
about  $14,000,000  more  than  its  book  value.  In  order  to  show 
this  increased  value  on  the  books,  without  such  an  obvious 
write-up,  the  officials  incorporated  tjie  Central  Pennsylvania 
Lumber  Company  (all  of  the  stock  of  which  was  owned  by  the 
United  States  Leather  Company),  which  bought  the  timber 
(only)  on  the  revalued  bark  land,  giving  in  pajrment  $10,000,000 
of  first  mortgage  bonds. 

The  handling  of  timber  properties  so  as  to  present  a  fair 
statement  of  the  results  that  are  actually  achieved,  always 
raises  difficult  questions.  Taxes  assessed  against  timber  lands 
are  frequently  charged  into  an  asset  account  in  order  to  show 
the  total  carrying  charges  of  the  property.  The  continual  rise 
in  knd  values,  and  especially  in  the  values  of  timber  properties, 
has  been  so  regular  that  this  method  has  seldom  been  found 
disappointing.  As  to  the  revaluation  of  timber  properties,  it  is 
thought  by  some  authorities  that  there  is  no  special  objection 
in  this  case,  provided  the  surplus  thus  created  is  put  into  a 
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separate  account  and  not  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general  surplus 
available  for  dividends.  Coal  lands  are  not  infrequently 
revalued  and  the  increased  value  added  to  surplus  to  be  used 
for  dividends  if  so  desired.  An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
income  statement  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

The  question  as  to  whether  assets  should  be  revalued  or 
not,  frequently  arises  also  in  the  cases  of  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  which  own  large  amounts  of  securities.  On  a 
rising  market  these  securities  may  frequently  have  a  market 
value  much  higher  than  their  original  cost,  and  the  officers  or 
directors  of  the  company  may  desire  that  this  extra  value  should 
be  shown  on  the  books  and  credited  to  Surplus.  Independent 
accountants  are  usually  strongly  averse  to  this  practice,  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  a  fictitious  showing  of  profits.  If  the 
securities  are  actually  sold  and  a  profit  is  realized,  then  this 
profit  will  naturally  go  into  a  surplus  account.  Otherwise 
it  is  regarded  as  sound  and  correct  to  carry  them  at  their  cost 
valuation.  It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  this  principle 
to  insist  that  declinations  in  market  value  should  be  written 
o£E  against  surplus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Surplus  accoimt  is  at  best 
only  an  estimate  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  this 
estimate  always  well  within  conservative  limits.  In  operating 
an  enterprise  and  selling  its  products,  a  valuable  trait  is  the 
optimism  that  will  carry  a  man  forward  through  discoiuragements 
and  temporary  defeats.  But  in  estimating  the  results  and 
forecasting  the  future,  it  is  necessary  above  all  to  be  cautious 
and  even  skeptical. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  instances  in  which  an 
upward  revaluation  of  the  permanent  assets  of  a  company  is 
pennissible,  are  highly  exceptional  and  that  in  these  exceptional 
cases  the  surplus  thus  created  should  always  be  plainly  ear- 
marked so  that  there  will  be  no  mistaking  its  source.* 

*  For  further  diicwwion  of  this  subiect,  tee  Ch.  XXIX,  "Net  Income.*! 
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§346     Smphss  from  Earnings 

The  fifth  and  most  important  source  of  surplus  consists 
of  savings  out  of  the  company's  earnings.  We  have  akeady 
seen  that  every  year  should  yield  a  balance  of  profits  above  all 
fixed  charges  and  above  all  dividends.  This  balance,  if  credited 
to  Surplus  year  after  year,  will  in  time  build  up  a  large  Surplus 
accoimt.  If  the  building  up  of  this  account  is  accompanied 
by  consistent  writing  down  of  all  assets  of  doubtful  value,  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  company  will  in  time  show  an  increasing 
a!nd  very  substantial  equity  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders. 
If  surplus  were  only  built  up  out  of  conservatively  estimated 
earnings,  it  could  be  safely  accepted  as  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  the  real  prosperity  and  solidity  of  the  business.  But  surplus 
which  comes  from  the  other  sources  that  have  been  named — 
even  though  it  may  be  a  genuine  surplus  which  has  been  realized 
— gives  no  convincing  evidence  of  earning  power  or  of  con- 
servative and  able  management. 

The  term  "surplus,"  therefore,  in  itself  means  little.  It 
is  merely  the  valuation  the  officials  of  the  company  put  upon 
the  corporate  business  and  property  in  excess  of  the  par  value  of 
the  capital  stock — or  book  value  if  the  capital  stock  has  no 
par  value — ^plus  any  unencumbered  reserves.  It  should  always 
be  examined  with  care,  and  its  origin  and  its  supporting  assets 
should  be  determined  before  basing  upon  it  any  judgment  as  to  the 
prosperity  or  good  management  of  the  company  which  shows  it. 

§  347*    Policy  as  to  Income  and  Surplus 

In  discussing  the  desirability  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  regular  rate  of  dividends,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
only  safe  principle  to  follow  is  to  fix  the  dividend  rate  below 
the  estimated  minimum  earnings,  thus  making  sure  that  it  will 
be  kept  up  year  after  year.  This  leaves  all  the  extra  profits 
of  good  years  to  go  into  surplus.  If  the  company's  business 
is  of  a  highly  stable  nature  so  that  the  fluctuations  in  earnings 
are  slight,  it  follows  that  the  extra  earnings  of  the  good  years 
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win  be  f^iiv^y  fmall  and  uu^tuk  wOl  accamnlate  slowly.  If 
the  t;tiiisieM,  cm  the  other  hand^  fluctuatef  a  great  deal^  these 
S^UUenAsk  wUl  absr^  only  a  small  proportion  of  average  earnings, 
and  the  greativ  pffrtum  wfU  remain  as  a  credit  to  the  Surplus 

'ni§  principle,  therefore,  automatically  results  in  piling 
up  a  suq^us  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  d^ee  of  flue- 
tuati^m  (A  earnings.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  A  company 
enti;^td  In  a  business  which  enjoys  steady  earnings  will  have 
ni>  trouble  in  raiding  fresh  capital  for  any  extennons  that  may 
be  required  and  which  can  i^e  shown  to  be  clearly  profitable, 
ft  is  m>t  necessary^  therefore,  that  new  capital  should  be  pro- 
viiled  by  savings  out  of  earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  company 
the  earnings  of  which  fluctuate  widely  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
engAgerl  in  a  speculative  business  and  cannot  easily  secure 
fresh  capital  on  favorable  terms.  Only  through  accumulations 
out  of  earnings  can  the  business  be  extended  and  stabilized. 

The  principle  that  has  just  been  stated  is  of  course*  put 
forward  only  as  a  general  rule  which  is  subject  to  innumerable 
qualifications  and  exceptions.  First  of  all,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  determine  in  advance  what  the  minimum  earnings  are  likely 
to  bo.  Second,  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  some  discretion  and 
diplomacy  in  dealing  with  stockholders  and  to  satisfy  their 
wishes  from  time  to  time  by  distributing  a  portion  of  the  extra 
riirnings  of  prosperous  years,  as  extra  or  special  dividends.  For 
both  these  reasons  the  strict  and  inflexible  application  of  the 
rule  that  has  l)ccn  stated  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  upon. 
Most  wolUmanaged  companies  are  satisfied  if  they  reach  some 
reasonable  approximation  in  applying  the  rule. 

There  is  another  qualification  of  still  greater  importance. 
In  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  this  rule,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  fresh  capital  can  be  taken  into  any  business  enter- 
prise and  used  as  profitably  as  the  original  capital.  In  a  great 
many  cases  this  is  true,  especially  if  the  fr^  capital  is  not 
dumped  ui>on  the  company  in  one  or  two  big  lots  secured  through 
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the  sale  of  securities,  but  is  gradually  added  year  after  year  and 
thus  made  available  for  betterments  and  extensions  that  are 
actually  needed.  However,  even  in  those  cases  there  may, 
after  a  time,  come  a  limit  to  the  development  of  the  company 
beyond  which  fresh  capital  cannot  be  profitably  applied.  When 
this  limit  is  reached,  it  is  no  longer  desirable  to  accumulate 
surplus  with  rapidity.  If  earnings  have  not  at  that  time  been 
stabilized,  it  may  be  good  policy  to  pay  out  most  of  the  income 
year  after  year  in  dividends,  allowing  the  dividends  to  fluctuate 
in  close  relation  to  the  income.  Or  it  may  be  adjudged  better  to 
fix  the  dividend  rate  at  about  the  average  anticipated  income,  in 
which  case  extra  profits  of  the  good  years  will  be  invested  outside 
the  company  in  short-term  securities  which  will  be  sold  when 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  cash  or  dividends  during  the 
lean  years.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  opportunities  for 
expansion  of  successful  enterprises  in  the  United  States  are 
almost  unlimited,  that  so  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  our 
financial  practice  on  the  necessity  of  making  large  savings  out  of 
annual  profits;  whereas  in  European  countries,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion  are  more  limited,  the  custom  prevails 
of  paying  out  most  of  the  annual  earnings  in  dividends  and  of 
relying  upon  fresh  issues  of  securities  to  provide  whatever  new 
capital  is  needed. 

§  348.    Policies  of  Various  Companies 

Sometimes  the  American  policy  of  conservatism  in  dividends 
is  carried  to  an  extent  which  creates  a  remarkable  disproportion 
between  the  Capital  account  and  the  Surplus  accoimt  The 
Atlantic  Refining  Company  with  profits  of  over  $10,500,000 
in  1920,  paid  dividends  of  $2,376,851;  and  with  a  total  out- 
standing  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000,  had  a  surplus  of  over 
$66,000,000.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  April  30,  1921,  had  a  capital  stock  of  $17,264,500, 
and  a  surplus  of  over  $182,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  it  had 
reserves  for  depreciation,   amortization,   and   taxes  of  over 
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$90,000,000.  However,  these  unusual  relations  are  to  be 
ascribed,  not  so  much  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  savings  out 
of  income  on  the  part  of  these  two  corporations,  as  to  their  omis- 
sion to  follow  the  usual  practice  of  revising  their  capitalization 
from  time  to  time  to  conform  to  the  increasing  assets  and  earn- 
ings. Most  prosperous  American  industrials  saye  the  greater 
part  of  their  earnings,  but  through  stock  dividends  and  other 
processes  of  "watering"  their  prosperity  appears  in  the  form  of 
enlarged  capital  accounts  rather  than  enlarged  surplus  accounts. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  appljdng  the 
principle  that  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  endeav- 
ored for  years  to  put  at  least  a  dollar  into  the  Surplus  account 
for  every  dollar  that  was  paid  in  dividends.  In  other  words, 
it  has  aimed  to  divide  its  balance  of  earnings,  after  providing 
for  fixed  charges,  about  evenly  between  dividends  and  surplus. 
During  the  twenty  years  ended  January  i,  192 1,  the  company 
maintained  dividends  at  6%,  with  an  occasional  extra  dividend 
of  y2%  or  1%.  In  spite  of  the  Pennsylvania's  highly  conserva- 
tive policy,  the  critical  railway  year  of  1920  forced  a  reduction 
of  its  annual  dividend  rate  to  4%,  at  which  it  now  stands. 
Its  profit  and  loss  surplus  December  31,  1920,  was  $48,905,393, 
with  outstanding  stock  of  almost  $500,000,000. 

§  349.    ^^Rainy-Day  Funds" 

Some  companies  make  it  a  practice  to  invest  a  portion  of 
their  saved  earnings  in  securities  or  readily  salable  property, 
and  hold  these  investments  outside  the  business,  as  an  insurance 
that  dividends  will  be  maintained.  This  practice  is  much  more 
common  abroad  than  in  this  country,  although  not  wholly 
unknown  here.  For  instance,  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  carries  on  its  balance  sheet  a  "Reserve  for  Common 
Dividends"  of  over  $10,000,000.  The  great  English  steamship 
companies,  which  are  peculiarly  subject  to  heavy  losses  through 
the  sinking  of  their  vessels  and  similar  accidents,  have  for  many 
years  made  it  a  practice  to  build  up  surplus  funds  consisting  of 
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outside  investments.  These  funds  are  intended  as  a  kind  of 
insurance  against  marine  losses  that  cannot  otherwise  be  insured, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  ''dividend  eq[ualization."  In  our  own 
country,  the  United  Fruit  Company  carries  investments  in 
securities  of  over  $19,000,000,  presumably  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  trouble  with  this  policy  is  that  it  necessarily  results  in 
tying  up  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  company  in  assets  which 
yield  only  a  small  return.  If  the  surplus  fund  is  to  be  of  any 
value  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  can  be  invested  only  in  the 
best  grade  of  marketable  securities.  Most  companies  which 
are  prosperous  and  expanding  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford 
to  take  cash  away  from  the  business  where  it  would  bring 
profits  of  perhaps  10%,  15%,  20%,  or  more,  in  order  to  put  it 
into  securities  that  will  yield  at  best  4%  or  5%.  Another 
objection  is  the  fact  that  even  this  low  yield  does  not  necessarily 
guarantee  that  the  company's  capital  put  into  investments  will 
remain  intact.  The  officials  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise  are 
not  expected  to  be  investment  specialists, 

A  somewhat  striking  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  given  in 
the  record  of  the  Boston  Belting  Company,  a  long-established 
and  substantial  New  England  institution.  Some  years  ago  the 
company  received  in  settlement  of  a  suit,  a  sum  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  cash  was  not  needed  immediately 
in  the  business,  and  as  it  was  not  thought  best  to  distribute  it  to 
stockholders,  it  was  decided  to  invest  it  in  certain  securities, 
which  were  then  considered  high  grade.  These  securities  in- 
cluded 1,000  shares  each  of  the  stock  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
and  of  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  besides  other  shares 
and  bonds.  In  1914,  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  decline  in  all 
securities,  and  especially  in  those  which  had  been  purchased, 
it  was  necessary  to  charge  off  over  $400,000.  Later  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  was  written  off,  and  half  the  reserve  had  melted 
away.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  stockholders,  if  they  had 
received  the  cash,  might  themselves  have  made  exactly  the  same 
miistake  and  would  today  be  in  no  better  position  financially. 
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But  the  feeling  naturally  erists  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  company  to  distribute  to  the  stockholders  whatever  cash 
was  not  needed  in  the  business  and  to  have  remained  strictly  a 
manufacturing  institution. 

In  general,  American  thought  and  practice  are  not  inclined 
to  favor  the  diversion  of  capital  and  energy  away  from  the 
essential  and  legitimate  business  of  a  company  into  outside 
investments.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  regular  dividends 
combined  with  large — or  at  least  adequate — savings  out  of 
annual  income  should  be  features  of  the  financial  management 
of  most  corporations.  However,  this  belief  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  surplus  thus  credited  is  needed  for  the 
develpoment  of  the  business  and  should  in  fact  constitute  the 
chief  source  of  new  capital.  Wherever  this  assumption  is 
unjustified,  the  general  opinion  would  probably  favor  distribu- 
tion of  profits  even  though  the  rate  may  be  irregular. 

§  350.    Surplus  as  a  Source  of  Capital 

In  this  country  the  accumulation  of  surplus  out  of  earnings 
is  conceived  almost  wholly  as  a  source  of  fresh  capital.  As 
such  it  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  policy  of  paying  out  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  earnings  in  dividends  and  relying  upon  fresh 
issues  of  securities  in  order  to  obtain  new  capital  when  needed. 

The  great  advantage  of  securing  capital  through  issues  of 
securities  is  that  it  may  be  more  quickly  obtained  and  thus 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  conditions  which  favor  rapid  develop- 
ment. Assume  that  two  competitive  corporations  start  to 
do  business  at  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  amount  of 
capital,  and  that  one  corporation  depends  solely  upon  its  ac- 
cumulating surplus  for  the  capital  with  which  to  finance  exten- 
sions, while  the  other  corporation  distributes  most  of  its  earnings 
in  dividends  but  is  successful  in  raising  fresh  capital  by  the 
sale  of  securities.  If  both  corporations  are  able  to  work  peace- 
ably side  by  side,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  long  nm  the  first- 
mentioned  policy  will  prove  sounder  and  more  profitable  and  that 
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the  stockholders  m  this  first  corporation  will  eventually  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  self-denial.  But  possibly  both  corporations 
cannot  work  side  by  side.  As  they  expand,  one  or  the  other  is 
certain  to  get  the  mastery,  to  capture  the  market,  and  to  drive 
its  competitor  out  of  business.  Under  these  conditions  it  may 
well  be  that  the  second  corporation,  through  its  policy  of  selling 
securities,  may  be  able  to  raise  needed  capital  more  quickly  and 
thus  secure  the  dominating  position  which  is  the  goal  of  both, 
before  the  first  corporation  has  made  a  good  start. 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  frequently  exist,  A  corpor- 
ation formed  to  manufacture  and'sell  a  new  device  may  find  it 
vitally  necessary  to  cover  its  field  before  some  other  device 
can  be  brought  out  and  introduced  as  an  effective  competitor. 
Or  a  company  may  have  in  hand  a  project  which  is  peculiarly 
timely,  such  as  accepting  a  new  and  profitable  contract.  In 
all  cases  where  the  element  of  time  in  developing  a  business  is 
a  factor  of  great  importance,  the  advantage  as  between  the  two 
methods  rests  with  the  plan  of  issuing  securities. 

The  great  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  of  securing  capital 
through  savings  consists  of  the  steadiness  and  soundness  with 
which  the  business  may  in  this  way  be  developed.  It  will  not 
suddenly  spurt  ahead — ^perhaps  before  adequate  preparation 
has  been  made  or  before  an  effective  organization  can  be  brought 
together.  It  will  grow,  year  by  year,  adding  a  new  piece  of 
machinery  here,  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant  there,  gradually 
increasing  its  organization — ^until  some  day,  almost  to  the  surprise 
of  its  own  foimders,  it  finds  itself  a  leader  among  its  competitors. 
Something  like  this,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  was  the 
history  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company;  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  inside  financing  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company— in  fact,  this  has  been  the  history  of 
probably  75%  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  The 
other  25%  have  been  built  up  chiefly  by  the  more  rapid,  more 
attractive,  and  more  dangerous  process  of  bringing  together 
great  sums  of  capital  through  the  issuance  of  securities. 
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The  ftfimewhat  doubtful  sources  o(  surplus  discussed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter  may  properly  be  taken  to  indicate 
reas^;ns  (or  questioning  the  validity  of  the  surplus  accounts 
which  appear  on  the  balance  sheets  of  many  corporations. 
If  these  alleged  surpluses  are  based  on  revaluations  of  the  com- 
pany's assets  or  are  derived  from  statements  of  earnings  that 
have  been  exaggerates!  over  a  series  of  years,  it  may  eaaly 
ha[>|)en  that  on  searching  analysis  and  examination  they  will 
vanish  InU)  thin  air.  There  is  plenty  of  reason  for  a  questioning 
attttude  on  the  part  of  purchasers  of  securities  when  they  are 
supplied  with  a  surplus  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  old  and  well-established  corpora- 
tions may  properly  be  said  to  have  "hidden"  or  secret  surpluses. 
The  situation  arises  out  of  the  practice  over  a  series  of  years 
of  understating  net  income;  of  making  larger  provision  than 
Is  necessary  for  reserves;  of  writing  down  drastically  the  book 
values  of  assets,  both  tangible  and  intangible.  The  result  ob- 
viously is  that  the  balance  sheet  shows  an  understatement  of 
the  value  of  the  company's  assets;  and  this  understatement 
constitutes  a  hidden  surplus.  If  the  balance  sheet  were  revised 
so  as  to  show  the  true  values  of  the  company's  assets,  the  Surplus 
account  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 

In  theory,  the  practice  of  understating  the  values  of  assets 
and  carrying  hidden  surpluses  is  just  as  objectionable  as  the 
practice  of  overstating  values.  The  real  aim  of  the  accountant 
and  of  the  financial  manager  should  be  to  see  to  it  that  the 
balance  sheet  tells  the  exact  truth — neither  more  nor  less — so 
that  every  crtnlitor,  every  prospective  purchaser  of  securities, 
may  take  action  with  his  eyes  open.  However,  this  ideal  is  not 
atttdnable,  and  since  there  must  be  an  error  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  understatement  and  over- 
conservatism*  Bunkers  and  careful  investors  place  a  high  value 
on  a  balance  sheet  that  gives  evidence  of  having  been  prepared 
with  extreme  caution  or  eNtn  pessimism. 
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Banking  houses — and  sometimes  other  firms  as  well — ^find 
it  useful  to  carry  certain  surpluses  in  the  form  of  undervaluations 
of  securities  and  other  assets  in  order  to  take  care  of  exceptional 
losses  without  disturbing  the  appearance  of  the  balance  sheet 
If  a  bank  suffers  a  serious  defalcation,  for  example,  it  may  be 
highly  injurious  to  its  credit  to  charge  the  whole  amount  directly 
against  surplus,  thus  advertising  to  its  customers  and  the  world 
at  large  that  it  has  met  with  a  set-back.  In  case  the  bank  has 
been  carrying  assets  at  an  undervaluation,  it  may  resort  in  such 
a  case  to  a  revaluation  of  these  assets  so  as  to  increase  them  by 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  the  loss  that  is  to  be  written 
off.  When  the  next  balance  sheet  appears  it  shows  no  difference 
except  that  the  skilled  analyst  might  be  able  to  detect  changes  in 
the  valuations  of  assets;  but  this  is  not  usually  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
BUDGETARY  CONTROL 

§  352.    Nature  and  Types  of  Budgets 

In  handling  governmental  business  in  nearly  all  civilized 
countries,  it  is  customary  for  the  executive  power  to  submit 
to  the  legislative  power  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  prospective 
revenue  and  outgo  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  This  esti 
mate  is  know  as  a  budget.  It  may  be  described  as  a  detailed 
income  and  expenditure  statement  made  out  in  advance  of  the 
period  which  it  covers;  it  is  a  prediction  or  a  guide,  not  a  record 
of  results.  In  governmental  practice  it  is  customary  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  legislative  power,  and  thereupon  the  adopted 
budget  becomes  an  appropriation  of  the  expected  revenue.  The 
various  departments  of  the  government  are  not  authorized  to  go 
beyond  the  budget  sums  for  their  departments  in  their  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year. 

In  private  corporations  the  budget,  except  in  rough  and  frag- 
mentary form,  has  not  been  generally  used.  There  is  a  growing 
interest,  however,  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
budget  with  a  view  to  forestalling  the  serious  financial  errors  and 
miscalculations  that  so  frequently  wreck  the  careers  of  otherwise 
successful  corporations.  It  should  be  possible  to  make  detailed 
financial  plans  and  schedules  for  a  year  or  more  ahead,  just  as  it 
is  possible  for  many  companies  to  make  detailed  operating  plans 
and  schedules. 

Budgets  are  divisible  into  two  classes:  those  which  are  merely 
estimates  for  the  benefit  of  the  active  financial  managers,  and 
those  which  are  adopted  and  definitely  determine  appropriations. 
When  the  budget  plan  is  to  be  introduced,  it  is  usually  best  to 
start  with  the  first  class — ^unless  there  is  some  emergency  which 
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demands  that  a  definite  finandal  plan  be  at  <Mice  adopted  and 
adhered  to — always  having  in  mind  the  expectation  that  the 
budget  will  in  time  reach  the  stage  of  bdng  either  formally 
adopted  or  accepted  by  general  agreement  as  stating  the  Unit 
for  the  year's  eq[>enditures. 

§  353*    Need  of  Bndgetaiy  Control 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  malring  a  forecast  of 
financial  operations  each  year,  the  budget  plan,  as  stated  above, 
has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
estimates  for  a  year  or  more  in  advance  (which  are  a  crude  form 
of  budget)  are  customarily  made  by  careful  financial  managers. 
When  the  budget  is  not  used  in  a  more  or  less  complete  form,  it 
is  usually  (i)  because  its  advantages  are  not  appreciated,  or 
(2)  because  of  the  inability  of  the  management  to  install  and 
operate  it. 

The  budget  in  some  form  is  almost  essential  to  proper  admin- 
strative  control.    It  operates  in  two  ways: 

I.  To  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  functional 

departments. 
a.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  centralized  executive  control. 

§  354.    Working  up  a  Budget 

The  following  outline  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  installation  and  operation  of  a  budget  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  requirements  and  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken.i 
This  procedure  will  of  course  be  varied  according  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  business  and  the  nature  of  its  operations. 

I.  Estimate  of  Activities 

Each  department  prepares  an  estimate  of  its  activities  for  the 
budget  period.  The  method  of  stating  these  activities  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  the  department.  The  sales 
department  states  the  sales  it  expects  to  make  and  the  estimated 


1  By  permiaaon  from  "Budgvtary  Control,"  by  J.  O.  McKinwy. 
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expenses  it  will  incur  in  making  these  sales.  The  production  de- 
partment states  the  estimated  production  for  the  period  and  the 
requirements  in  material,  labor,  and  manufacturing  expenses  to 
meet  this  estimate.  The  service  departments,  such  as  the  per- 
sonnel department,  the  traffic  department,  the  accounting  depart- 
ment, and  the  office  manager's  department,  state  the  estimated 
expenditiures  of  their  departments.  Because  of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  these  departments,  some  will  need  to  use  the  estimates 
of  other  departments  in  making  their  own  estimates.  For  instance, 
the  production  department  must  know  the  estimated  sales  before  it 
can  estimate  the  production  necessary  to  meet  the  sales  demands; 
the  treasurer  must  know  the  plans  of  all  the  departments  before  he 
can  estimate  his  cash  receipts  and  cash  disbursements.  Con- 
sequently a  procedure  must  be  set  up  which  provides  for  a  proper 
scheduling  of  the  estimated  with  reference  to  preparation  and 
distribution. 

2.  Combining  the  Estqcates 

The  departmental  heads  will  transmit  the  departmental  es- 
timates to  an  executive  who  has  supervision  of  the  budgetary 
procedure.  Sometimes  the  comptroller  acts  in  this  capacity,  while 
in  many  cases  the  duty  is  delegated  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
general  manager  or  president.  Since  many  businesses  do  not  have 
a  comptroller,  it  will  be  assumed  during  the  present  discussion  that 
an  assistant  to  the  president  acts  in  this  capacity.  Th^  official 
combines  the  estimates  of  all  the  departments  into  a  proposed 
financial  budget  for  the  business.  In  preparing  this  estimate  he 
will  be  assisted  by  the  treasurer,  though  in  some  cases  this  budget 
is  prepared  by  the  treasurer  alone.  The  proposed  financial  budget 
should  show  the  estimated  receipts  from  all  sources  and  the 
estimated  expenditures  by  all  departments  of  the  business. 

3.  Adjusting  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

The  executive  in  charge  of  the  budget  procedure  makes  a  com- 
parison between  the  estimated  receipts  and  the  estimated  expen- 
ditures as  shown  by  the  proposed  budget.  If  the  estimated  expen- 
ditures exceed  the  estimated  receipts,  one  of  the  following  courses 
of  action  must  be  taken: 

(a)  The  departmental  expenditures  may  be  reduced.  In  mak- 
ing such  reductions  a  problem  arises  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  may  result  in  a  reduction  of  receipts.    For 
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hMtanrr,  if  the  cipenditqrcs  ol  the  advatiaing  dqititiaeiit  aie 
rednced,  this  may  rcsolt  in  a  ndxxikm  of  sales,  with  a  ODPaeqoait 
reductiaii  of  receipts  from  ooUectiQns.  In  the  same  maniitt,  a 
leduction  of  the  expenditures  of  the  production  depaitment  may 
result  in  a  reduction  of  production  with  a  consequent  iMidk  of  goods 
to  meet  saks  demands  which  wiQ  result  in  a  reduction  of  receipts 
from  saks.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  the  reduction  of 
eipenditures  to  see  that  receipts  are  not  reduced  more  than 
propoitionatdy. 

(b)  Additional  receipts  may  be  secured.  It  may  be  possible  by 
^leeding  up  operations  and  securing  more  efficient  administration, 
to  secure  additional  receipts  without  incurring  a  proportionate 
increase  of  eipenditures. 

(c)  Additional  capital  may  be  secured.  If  it  is  not  deemed  wise 
to  reduce  expenditures,  plans  must  be  made  to  secure  additional 
capital  with  which  to  finance  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts. It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  condition  cannot 
continue  long,  otherwise  the  business  will  find  it  necessary  to 
liquidate. 

The  executive  in  charge  of  the  budgetary  procedure  may  make 
recommendatioos  with  reference  to  possible  procedures,  but  he  is 
usually  not  invested  with  authority  to  determine  the  plans  to  be 
followed. 

4.  Prepasing  the  Financial  Staiekents 

The  executive  in  charge  of  the  budgetary  procedure  prepares 
from  the  departmental  estimates  an  estimated  balance  sheet  and 
an  estimated  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  showing  re^)ectively 
the  anticipated  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  the  budget  period 
and  the  anticipated  result  of  the  operations  of  the  period. 

5.  Adopting  the  Budget — Its  Effect 

The  departmental  estimates,  together  with  the  proposed  finan- 
cial budget  and  the  estimated  financial  statements,  are  submitted 
by  the  executive  in  charge  of  the  budgetary  procedure  to  a  budget 
committee,  composed  of  the  principal  executives  of  the  company 
and  presided  over  by  the  president.  This  committee  considers 
the  proposed  estimates  and  makes  such  revisions  as  it  thinks 
necessary.  In  case  the  proposed  budgets  involve  important 
changes  in  the  company's  policy  or  require  the  securing  of  addi- 
tional capital  for  a  material  amount,  it  may  be  necessary  to  submit 
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them  to  the  board  of  directors  for  approval.  After  the  proposed 
estimates  have  been  approved  they  constitute  the  working  program 
for  the  budget  period.  The  budgets  as  adopted  set  limits  upon  the 
expenditures  of  all  the  departments,  and  these  limits  cannot  be 
exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  budget  committee.  The 
budgets  also  set  up  standards  of  performance  for  certain  depart- 
ments. For  instance,  the  sales  budget  states  the  sales  that  are  to 
be  made  by  the  sales  department,  and  the  production  budget  states 
the  estimated  production  of  the  production  department. 

There  is  no  particular  secret  or  trick  about  the  making  of  a 
budget.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  marshal  the  facts  of  past 
experience  in  orderly  array,  combine  them  and  use  them  with 
care  and  common  sense  as  a  guide  to  the  activities  of  the  business. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  estimated  results, 
it  will  certainly  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  approach  them  as 
closely  as  possible.  With  each  succeeding  effort  the  margin  of 
error  should  be  decreased. 

§  355-    Sales  Estimates  as  a  Basis  for  Budget-Maldiig 

A  constantly  recurring  objection,  not  only  to  formal  budgets, 
but  even  to  advance  estimates,  is  that  the  volume  of  sales  of  most 
corporations  is  not  imder  control,  nor  can  it  be  foreseen..  There 
is  undoubtedly  truth  in  this  assertion.  Yet  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  this  difficulty  is  exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
manufacturer  or  trader  should  be  able,  within  reasonable  limits, 
to  exercise  a  fairly  close  control  over  the  volume  of  his  sales; 
if  not,  his  business  is  clearly  on  an  extremely  unsound  basis.  His 
percentage  of  sales  expense  to  gross  profits  has  presumably  been 
definitely  determined  by  past  experience,  or  at  least  the  normal 
percentage  in  his  line  of  business  must  be  known.  While  it  is 
true  that  he  cannot  abruptly  increase  his  business  by  the  mere 
process  of  increasing  his  selling  expenditures,  he  should  be  able  to 
coimt,  with  some  definiteness,  upon  certain  steps  looking  toward 
the  building  up  of  his  selling  organization  which  should  result  in 
a  proportionate  increase  in  volume  of  business. 

It  is,  of  course,  further  true  that  in  many  lines  of  business 
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extreme  fluctuations  take  place  from  year  to  year,  due  to  causes 
over  which  the  industrial  or  trading  corporation  has  no  oontroL 
Manufacturers  of  railway  suf^lies,  for  example,  are  able  to  sell 
more  of  their  product  when  the  railroads  are  prosperous;  and  no 
amount  of  extra  selling  effort  will  prevent  sales  from  falling  off 
when  business  conditions  are  at  a  low  point.  To  say,  however, 
that  these  fluctuations  will  necessarily  take  place  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  they  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  budget-maker 
is  not  primarily  engaged  in  planning  to  build  up  sales  or  regulate 
operations;  it  is  his  main  business  only  to  form  a  careful  estimate 
of  what  the  results  of  the  company's  expenditures  are  likely  to 
be.  In  determining  these  results,  he  may  give  proper  weight  to 
all  of  the  unfavorable,  as  well  as  the  favorable  factors.  If  he  is 
a  really  capable  financial  man,  he  will  look  forward  to  the  prob- 
able economic  conditions  of  the  coming  year  and  determine  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  his  company. 

Having  in  view,  then,  these  three  factors:  (i)  estimated  ex- 
penditures during  the  coming  year  directed  toward  building  up 
sales;  (2)  normal  percentage  of  sales  expense  to  volume  of  sales; 
and  (3)  probable  effect  of  general  business  and  financial  condi* 
tions  and  other  external  forces  on  his  line  of  business — the 
budget-maker  should  be  able  to  form  a  much  clearer  estimate  of 
the  volume  of  business  than  would  at  first  seem  possible. 

Once  the  anticipated  volume  of  business  is  calculated,  it  is 
comparatively  simple  to  calculate  the  expenses  that  are  necessary 
in  order  to  handle  the  estimated  volume.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
the  result  of  selling  effort  is  the  crucial  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 

§  356.    Effect  on  Budget  of  Fluctuations  of  Business 

A  related  objection  to  budget-making  sometimes  raised,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  business  cannot  be  expected  to  run  in  a  uni- 
form channel  month  after  month,  but  will  fluctuate  widely, 
whereas  the  budget  is  usually  based  on  the  assumption  of  some 
degree  of  uniformity;  consequently,  it  is  said,  the  budget  gives 
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a  false  notion  of  the  actual  course  of  affairs,  even  though  it  should 
by  chance  be  fairly  accurate  in  its  prevision  of  total  business  for 
the  year.  This  objection  is  of  no  vital  importance.  It  tends 
simply  to  show  that  the  budget  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  made 
on  a  monthly  rather  than  on  a  yearly  basis,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  its  accuracy,  and  in  the  second  place,  should  allow  a 
reasonable  margin  for  errors  and  unforeseeable  fluctuations. 

§  357*    Budgetary  Red  Tape 

A  third  objection  to  all  budgets  is  the  restrictions  it  imposes 
upon  the  free  judgment  and  action  of  operating  officials,  which 
is  so  essential  to  an  energetic  and  growing  enterprise. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  free,  un- 
trammeled  and  unco-ordinated  activities  of  sales  managers, 
buyers,  superintendents  of  factories,  and  other  operating  officials, 
has  been  probably  the  most  prevalent  single  cause  of  financial 
embarrassments.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  budget  is 
to  bring  the  various  official  activities  into  harmonious  relation, 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  financial  policies  and 
the  financial  resources  of  the  business.  If  the  establishment  of 
a  necessary  and  proper  relation,  and  the  insistence  upon  it 
irritates  operating  officials  and  makes  them  feel  that  they  are 
unduly  restricted,  it  is  only  because  their  interests  are  too  nar- 
row. They  are  attending  to  the  up-building  of  their  own  de- 
partments without  having  a  real  imderstanding  of  the  situation 
and  the  needs  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  definite  and  binding  budget,  which 
can  be  debated  and  settled  by  all  the  responsible  officials  and  the 
directors  of  a  company  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  is  a  highly 
effective  method  of  securing  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  is 
an  essential  factor  in  every  efficient  organization* 

S358.    FlexibiUty  of  the  Budget 

The  objections  to  the  budget  and  budgetary  control  are 
largely  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  budget  once  adopted  is  an 
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absolutely  inflexible  and  unchangeable  strait-jacket  .{rem  which 
no  relief  can  be  obtained  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  it  holds  good.  If  this  were  actually  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  objections  would  have  weight.  But  the  efficient 
budget,  as  used  by  some  corporations,  is  subject  to  continual 
revision. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  made  both  on  a  yearly  basis  and  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  yearly  budget  enters  into  few  details,  but 
gives'  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  anticipated  income  from 
various  sources  and  the  anticipated  expenditures  of  this  estimated 
income,  together  with  the  approximate  result  of  the  whole 
year's  business. 

Supplementing  the  yearly  budget  and  controlled  by  it,  are 
the  monthly  budgets,  which  enter  into  as  much  detail  as  may  be 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  make  due  allowances, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen,  for  the  seasonal  and  month-by- 
month  fluctuations  which  occur  in  every  business.  The  month- 
by-month  budget  may  be  checked  up  at  the  end  of  each  month 
against  the  actual  results  of  that  month;  the  causes  of  discrep- 
ancies may  be  noted;  new  contracts  or  prospects  for  enlarging 
or  reducing  business  during  the  months  immediately  following 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.  With  all  these  and  other 
similar  factors  in  full  view,  such  revisions  of  the  budget  as  are  at 
the  time  required  may  readily  be  agreed  upon. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  during  the  year  wholly  unexpected 
circumstances  may  arise  which  may  make  it  necessary  to  discard 
the  previous  estimates  and  to  make  entirely  new  estimates.  The 
point  toward  which  the  business  vessel  is  bdng  steered  may  for 
such  reasons  be  altered.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  budget 
or  any  other  arbitrary  set  of  figures  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  vessel  is  actually 
being  steered  and  is  not  merely  drifting.  The  budget  is  the 
chart  which  the  financial  manager  is  expected  to  follow  imtil  he 
finds  that  new  circumstances  make  a  new  or  revised  chart 
essential. 
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§  359.    Income  vs.  Cash  as  a  Basis  for  the  Budget 

A  practical  question  that  must  be  answered  before  the  budget 
can  be  prepared,  is  whether  it  should  be  based  upon  income  and 
expenditures  or  upon  cash  receipts  and  cash  disbursements. 
Income  and  expenditure  constitute  the  correct  measure  of  profits, 
and  therefore  should  be  used  whenever  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
budget  is  to  control  expenditure  and  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  profits  during  the  ensuing  year.  Cash  receipts  and 
cash  disbursements,  on  the  other  hand,  measure  the  financial 
status  and  financial  prospects  of  the  business  and  should  be 
used  whenever  the  prime  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
business  will  nm  on  a  basis  that  is  financially  soimd. 

In  many  lines  of  business  the  distinction  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance, for  the  reason  that  the  income  and  expenditure  ot  each 
month  tally  closely  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
month.  But  in  other  lines  it  would  be  disastrous  to  overlook  the 
distinction.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  this  point,  a  certified 
public  accountant  of  high  standing  writes: 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  successful  plans  for  business  must  con- 
template both  prospective  income  and  expenditure  and  prospective 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  that  emphasis  as  to  which  of  the 
two  is  more  important  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
business. 

For  example,  ....  in  the  business  of  making  fertilizers, 
probably  85%  of  the  business  is  done  on  long  terms  and  the  realized 
income  receipts  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  activity 
are  comparatively  small.  In  such  a  case  the  income  and  expen- 
diture features  are  those  which  are  mainly  considered.  These  same 
facts  apply  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  conduct  of  the  farm 
imidement  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  concern  doing  a  strictly  trading  busi- 
ness, with  little  or  no  manufacturing,  looks  more  to  the  expected 
receipts  from  current  sales  than  to  the  anticipated  income  arising 
through  a  longer  period.  Nevertheless,  even  in  such  cases,  es- 
pecially where  goods  are  bought  on  time,  the  anticipated  income  has 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  amount  of  obligations  which 
are  incurred.    For  these  reasons  I  am  led  to  think,  speaking 
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broadty,  that  m  die  cases  wlKre  a  coDsidenbk  pti^^^ 

whether  <^  saks  or  purchases^  isdone  within  a  short  period,  the 

inocHne  and  ezpenditure  fcatuves  demand  the  larger  coEoideration, 

for  broad  plans  must  be  devised  for  the  whole  year's  business. 

Where  the  business,  however,  af^noaches  more  nearly  to  regular 

periodical  turnovers,  the  receq>ts  and  payments  become  more 

important 

§  360.    Cash  and  Inoome  Bodgvts 

The  best  answer  to  our  question  would  seem  to  be  that  in  all 
cases  except  those  in  which  income  and  ezpenditure  and  receipts 
and  disbursements  are  practically  identical,  there  should  be  two 
separate  budgets.  The  income  and  ezpenditure  budget  should 
be  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  operating  officials  of  the  company; 
it  should  show  in  some  detail  the  amounts  that  may  be  ezpended 
and  the  results  that  are  ezpected  in  each  department  This  is 
the  budget  that  serves  the  purpose  of  facilitating  control. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  budget  may  be  only  for  the 
private  information  and  guidance  of  the  treasurer  or  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  financial  management  of  the  company. 
It  will  indicate  just  where  the  actual  cash  receipts  of  each  month 
are  to  come  from  and  through  what  channels  the  cash  is  to 
flow  out 

The  budget  of  cash  receipts  and  ezpenditures  may  itself  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  including  only  those  trans- 
actions which  have  to  do  with  current  operations,  and  the  second 
part  including  only  capital  transactions.  By  combining  the  two 
parts  the  financial  management  may  look  ahead  and  make  cer- 
tain that  ample  bank  balances  will  be  maintained;  calculate  to 
what  extent  they  will  be  dependent  upon  bank  and  other  loans; 
determine  exactly  how  far  they  should  go  in  taking  advantage 
of  cash  discounts;  and  otherwise  guide  the  financial  course  of  the 
company  with  skill  and  accuracy. 

The  blundering  and  indecision  which  so  often  mark  the 
relations  between  business  enterprises  and  their  banks,  and 
which  so  often  lead  to  impetuous  and  urgent  demands  for  fresh 
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capital  in  order  to  avert  serious  embarrassment,  could  for  the 
most  part  be  avoided  through  the  use  of  careful  budgets  of 
forthcommg  receipts  and  disbursements. 

§  361.    CalculatiDg  the  Income 

Taking  up  now  in  more  detail  the  procedure  in  forming  a 
budget,  first  on  the  income  and  expenditure  basis,  and  second  on 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  basis,  we  have  to  consider  the 
extent  of  the  income  for  the  period  (whether  it  be  monthly,  half- 
yearly,  or  yearly)  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  assured. 
Manufacturing  companies  are  likely  to  have  certain  regular 
customers  on  whom  they  may  safely  count,  unless  extraordinary 
conditions  prevail,  for  a  given  amount  of  business.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  wholesale  trading  companies.  The  companies, 
both  manufacturing  and  trading,  which  are  selling  at  retail,  can 
at  least  work  out  from  their  own  records  the  minimum  limits  of 
their  sales.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  by  public  service  and 
transportation  companies.  Companies  which  operate  on  long- 
term  contracts  extending  over  two  or  three  years  or  more  may 
conceivably  be  in  the  position  of  having  all  their  capacity  occu- 
pied with  work  giving  them  an  assured  income. 

Most  companies  have  in  addition  certain  possibilities  which 
require  careful  study  and  good  judgment  in  order  to  make  a 
reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  earnings  which  are  not  assured 
but  are  probable.  In  these  estimates,  the  financial  manager  will 
naturally  be  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  views  of  the  sales 
manager  and  other  operating  officials  who  are  probably  in  closer 
touch  than  he  is  with  the  company's  sources  of  income.  It  is 
well  to  state  separately  the  amoimt  of  gross  earnings  which  may 
be  regarded  as  probable  but  is  not  assured. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  advisable  to  make  still  a  third  classifica- 
tion which  will  include  the  additional  earnings  that  are  within 
the  range  of  possibility,  but  cannot  conservatively  be  called 
"probable."  Naturally  the  form  in  which  these  earnings  appear 
in  the  budget  will  depend  upon  the  business. 
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In  given  instances  it  may  be  well  to  show  considerable  detail 
as  to  the  exact  basis  of  the  estimates  of  earnings.  However,  if 
sufficient  detail  is  not  given  in  the  budget  itself,  it  shoiild  be  at 
hand  and  should  be  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  operating 
officials,  with  a  view  to  making  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible. 

§  362.    Cakolating  the  Bqienses 

The  classification  of  expenses  should  follow  the  same  lines  of 
division.  It  is  well  to  estimate,  first  of  all,  what  may  be  called 
the  fixed  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  business,  assuming  usually 
that  it  is  intended  to  hold  intact  the  organization  that  has  been 
built  up.  These  necessary  expenses  will  include,  therefore,  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  their  assistants,  of  salesmen,  clerks,  and 
working  men,  the  purchases  of  raw  materials  necessary  for  pro- 
duction up  to  the  amount  that  is  assured,  the  up-keep  of  the 
plant,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

A  second  section  will  show  the  increase  in  expenses  necessary 
in  case  the  probable  volume  of  business,  as  previously  estimated, 
is  secured.  A  third  section  will  show  further  increases  necessary 
in  case  the  possible  volume  of  business  is  attained. 

An  income  and  expenditure  budget  made  up  in  these  three 
divisions  will  prove,  it  may  safely  be  said,  a  remarkably  inter- 
esting and  helpful  guide.  Possibly  the  threefold  division  may 
be  necessary  only  for  the  annual  budget,  while  the  month-to- 
month  budget  may  relate  wholly  to  probable  earnings.  These 
are  matters  of  detail.  The  important  point  is  to  get  the  budget 
so  arranged  and  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  what  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated  without  incurring  the  danger  of  imposing  undue 
or  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  initiative  of  the  various  officials 
and  department  heads. 

§  363.    The  Cash  Budget 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  budget  may  be  arranged  in 
three  divisions  to  correspond;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  base  it 
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wholly  upon  the  estimate  of  possible  earnings.  In  those  lines  of 
business,  however,  in  which  sales  are  made  on  a  long-term  or 
instalment  basis,  it  will  be  found  of  the  highest  importance  to 
make  the  receipts  and  disbursements  budget  in  considerable 
detail  and  with  a  view  to  all  possible  contingencies.  Not  to  do 
so  is  to  invite  serious  trouble,  for  an  enlarged  volume  of  business 
in  such  industries  necessarily  means  a  proportionate,  or  more 
than  proportionate,  tying  up  of  cash  resources.  A  budget  may 
even  indicate  that  for  this  reason  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to 
handle  the  volume  of  business  which  the  sales  manager  and 
operating  officials  would  like  to  secure.  The  making  of  a  receipts 
and  disbursements  budget  may  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  reveal  the 
breakers  ahead  and  to  inspire  caution. 

§  364.    Where  a  Budget  Might  Have  Prevented  Failure 

A  remarkable  example  of  lack  of  foresight  in  handling  the 
affairs  of  a  prosperous  business  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
M.  Rumely  Company,  large  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery, 
which  became  embarrassed  in  the  spring  of  1913  and  was  reor- 
ganized a  few  months  later.  The  first  report  of  the  president  of 
the  reorganized  company,  C.  S.  Funk,  which  covers  the  fiscal 
year  ended  December  31,  1913,  is  remarkable  in  its  clear-cut 
analysis  of  a  bad  financial  situation. 

The  business  of  the  company  was  transacted  by  selling  agri- 
cultural implements,  through  agents,  to  farmers  and  accepting 
instalment  notes  from  the  farmers  in  payment.  The  company 
in  turn  issued  conmiission  certificates  to  the  agents,  which  were 
due  and  payable  when  the  notes  for  the  sale  on  which  the  com- 
mission was  paid  matured.  As  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
notes  were  not  paid  promptly  at  maturity  and  considerable 
collection  expenses  were  required,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a 
reserve  against  them. 

The  heavy  loss  during  the  year  preceding  reorganization, 
which  amounted  to  $1,407,000,  was  explained  in  part  by  the  lack 
of  co-ordination  between  the  sales  and  manufacturing  depart- 
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ments.  During  the  early  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
forcing  of  sales,  the  factory  had  to  run  night  and  day,  which 
involved  excessive  piece  rates,  unskilled  help,  and  waste  at  every 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
factory  was  shut  down,  the  loss  from  manufacturing  alone 
approximating  $1,100,000.    The  report  says: 

In  the  Sales  Department  a  fundamental  mistake  was  made  in 
complete  misjudgment  of  the  market  for  Rumdy  products  and  the 
rate  of  gross  which  could  be  safely  attained.  The  reduced  voliune 
of  business  should  have  shown  a  reduction  of  sales  expense  of 
|6oo,ooo,  to  maintain  the  same  ratio  which  held  in  191 2,  but  there 
was  an  actual  increase  of  $600,000,  thus  making  a  relative  increase 
of  $1,200,000. 

Interest  charges  were  increased  by  over  $800,000,  due  to  an 
excessive  inventory  and  the  high  interest  necessitated  by  the 
company's  condition. 

The  company's  embarrassment  was  directly  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  large  inventory  of  raw  material,  goods  in  process, 
and  finished  products,  to  the  amount  of  $16,500,000.  The 
expected  increase  in  the  company's  business  failed  to  materialize 
and  the  sales  expense  was  greatly  increased  ''in  an  ill-advised 
effort  to  dispose  of  this  product." 

Surely  a  little  foresight  and  care  in  drawing  up  a  cash  budget 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1913  would  have  been  sufficient 
in  itself  to  assure  a  reasonable  degree  of  co-operation  between  the 
sales  and  manufacturing  departments  during  the  year,  and  such 
foresight  would  have  prevented  the  extraordinary  absoiption  of 
cash  reserves  in  running  expenses  and  inventories  which  in- 
evitably culminated  in  receivership. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

EXPANSION 

§  365*    Capital  Requirements 

At  the  inception  of  an  enterprise  provision  must  be  made  for 
both  fixed  and  working  capital — working  capital  for  the  active 
current  operations  of  the  business,  and  fixed  capital  for  invest- 
ment in  its  plant,  equipment,  and  other  more  permanent  re- 
quirements. 

After  a  business  is  organized  its  operations  may  increase,  and 
demand  larger  amounts  of  working  capital,  and  these  same  en- 
larged operations  may  require  larger  investments  of  fixed  capital. 
This  additional  fixed  capital  may  be  provided  from  outside 
sources,  or  the  business  may  have  been  so  profitable  that  its  own 
surplus  supplies  the  fimd  for  extension.  In  any  event,  if  addi- 
tional fixed  capital  is  to  be  invested  in  an  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  will  usually  be  expended  along  one  of  the  following  lines: 

1.  Extensions  of  the  original  plant. 

2.  Increases  or  changes  in  equipment. 

3.  Additions  of  side  lines. 

These  three  Unes  of  extension  are  considered  in  the  present 
chapter  Ito  the  order  given. 

§  366.    Expansion  as  a  Cause  of  Disaster 

Expansion  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  any  active,  aggressive 
business.  Instances  are  seen  on  every  side,  and  if  undertaken 
with  discretion  and  good  judgment,  such  expansion  is  com- 
mendable and  usually  successful.  Unless,  however,  expansion 
is  wise,  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  business,  dissipating  its 
energies  and  resources^  but  frequently  leads  to  disaster, 
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One  of  the  most  curious  instances  on  record  of  a  disastrous 
investment  on  the  part  of  a  corporation  in  extending  its  own 
business,  is  that  of  the  Assets  Realization  Company.  This 
company  was  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  financial 
relief  to  embarrassed  concerns,  by  taking  over  the  assets  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of.  It  is  frequently  possible 
to  purchase  from  such  concerns  plants,  machinery,  securities, 
and  other  assets  of  great  value,  at  bargain  prices.  It  was  the 
expectation  of  the  organizers  of  the  Assets  Realization  Company 
that  they  could  take  their  choice  among  properties  thrown  on  the 
market  in  thi$  way,  and  could  rehabilitate  them  or  adapt  them 
to  other  uses  or  see  to  it  that  they  were  managed  in  a  more 
efficient  manner,  and  in  this  way  realize  large  profits  for  them- 
selves. The  plan  seemed  fundamentally  sound,  and  for  some 
years  the  Assets  Realization  Company  was  successful.  As  it 
proceeded,  however,  the  company  gradually  extended  its  opera- 
tions into  the  underwriting  of  securities  of  new  corporations 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  could  not  be  marketed.  Further- 
more, it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  assets  which  had  been  taken 
over  from  insolvent  corporations  could  neither  be  utilized  nor 
resold,  and  remained  as  a  dead  weight  on  their  hands.  Eventu- 
ally the  company  became  afflicted  with  the  same  disease  which 
it  had  undertaken  to  cure,  and  was  itself  so  loaded  down  with 
unrealizable  assets  that  it  was  finally  compelled  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  receivers.  It  had  extended  its  business  beyond  the 
limits  of  prudence. 

§  367.    Unwise  Expansion 

A  somewhat  similar  experience,  though  not  with  the  same 
disastrous  ending,  was  that  of  the  United  Retail  Stores  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  an  interesring  retrospect  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  imwise  expansion.    As  given  in  the  WaU  Street  Journals 

At  the  outset  organizers  of  United  Retail  Stores  Corp.  an- 
nounced plan!^  for  the  extension  of  a  maniifacturing  business  and 
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retail  chain  of  stores  throughout  the  world.  This  was  started  with 
the  acquisition  of  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  of  America  as  nucleus 
and  it  was  planned  to  apply  on  a  larger  scale  the  principles  of  retail- 
ing which  has  been  developed  and  proved  successful  in  that  chain. 

FOTTNDERS'  SHARES  ISSUED  AT  $5 

There  were  160,000  founders'  shares  issued  to  those  identified 
with  the  management  at  $5  a  share,  to  rank  equally  with  the  class 
''A"  shares  in  dividend  distributions.  These  dividends  were  to  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  salary  or  other  compensation  by  officers  and 
directors. 

Organizers  subscribed  for  50,000  dass  "A"  shares  of  no  par  at 
$70  a  share  and  approximately  508,000  shares  additional  were 
issued  in  exchange  for  254,000  shares  of  United  Cigar  Stores  com- 
mon at  ratio  of  two  for  one.  This  made  a  total  of  558,000  dass 
''A"  shares  outstanding  and  160,000  founders'  shares.  Thus  the 
foimders  increased  capitalization  immediatdy  by  28%  and  placed 
the  holders  of  these  shares  in  a  position  to  receive  22%  of  the 
dividends  paid  by  United  Retail. 

Investments  Unproductive 

The  $3,500,000  received  in  subscriptions  for  stock  sold  has  gone 
into  investments  which  thus  far  have  been  unproductive.  In  the 
reorganization  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  United  Retail  pur- 
chased half  of  the  issue  of  850,000  shares  of  no  par  common  at  $30 
a  share.  It  sold  part  of  these  to  an  underwriting  syndicate  at  $40 
and  when  the  transaction  was  completed  Retail  had  left  170,000 
shares  at  an  outlay  of  $2,550,000  or  an  average  of  $15  a  share. 
Then  400,000  foimders'  shares  of  United  Retail  Candy  were  pur- 
chased at  $1  a  share.  This  placed  Retail  in  a  position  to  share 
approximatdy  40%  of  the  candy  company's  profits,  and  involved 
an  investment  of  $400,000.  Then  Retail  acquired  at  an  expen- 
diture of  approximatdy  $1,500,000  an  interest  in  Gilmer,  Inc., 
operating  a  chain  of  cash  retail  stores  in  the  South.  These  invest- 
ments involved  $4,450,000,  which  not  only  absorbed  the  $3,500,000 
realized  on  the  sale  of  the  50,000  dass  "A"  shares,  but  left  it  with 
obligations  at  the  banks  December  31  last  totaling  $1,61 1,000. 

Montgomery  Ward's  Losses 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  in  the  two  years  following  the  invest- 
ment by  Retail  lost  $20,000,000.  Retail  Candy  thus* far  has  shown 
substantial  losses.    During  the  period  of  readjustment,  Gihner 
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found  it  necessazy  to  take  inventory  losses,  and  though  its  business 
appears  to  have  turned  the  comer,  it  is  not  yet  yielding  Retail  an 
income. 

With  stock  dividends,  Retail's  holdings  of  United  Cigar  Stores 
have  been  brought  up  to  308,000  shares.  Retail  has  paid  two 
stock  dividends  of  5%  each,  in  which  the  founders'  shares  par- 
ticipated, bringing  total  class  ''A"  outstanding  up  to  633,100 
shares. 

Other  Companies  Organized 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  worldwide  retail-manufactur- 
ing scheme,  A.  T.  Securities  Corp.  was  formed  and  acquired,  by 
exchange  of  stock,  common  shares  of  American  Tobacco  Co.  This 
was  subsequently  dissolved.  Another  company  of  which  little  has 
been  heard,  International  Trademark  Corp.,  made  its  appearance 
on  the  New  York  Curb  market,  but  no  detailed  announcement  was 
made  in  this  connection.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  acquire  foreign 
tobacco  monopolies. 

United  Retail  was  organized  in  the  peak  of  wartime  inflation 
and  its  investments  were  made  under  these  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  net  result  has  been  $4,450,000  of  unproductive  investments, 
a  bank  debt  of  over  $1 ,600,000  and  United  Cigar  Stores  left  to  carry 
the  load  with  633,100  dass  "A"  shares  and  160,000  founders'  shares, 
a  total  of  793,100  shares  compared  with  Cigar  Stores'  actual 
capitalization  of  328,653  common  shares.  Shareholders  of  United 
Retail  who  exchanged  their  United  Cigar  Stores  common  find 
holders  of  founders'  shares  receive  approximately  20%  of  the 
dividends  paid  out  of  the  Retail's  earnings  from  disbursements  on 
United  Cigar  Stores  common.  At  the  same  time  United  Cigar 
Stores  C6.  has  its  usual  overhead,  while  a  shareholder  in  United 
Retail  has  to  carry  the  additional  overhead  of  the  founders'  shares. 

§368.    A  Sound  Expansion  Policy 

Many  large  corporations  have  been  led  astray  by  the  idea 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  extend  their  business  by 
attempting  to  buy  up  all  competitors.  The  chief  result  has  been 
that  they  have  ''held  the  bag"  for  all  kinds  of  trouble-makikig 
schemes.  The  contrary  policy  is  ably  set  forth  by  A.  W.  Green, 
then  chairman  of  the  company,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Biscuit  Company  for  1901.    The  fact  that  the  company 
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has  paid  regular  dividends  of  7%  on  both  its  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  for  many  years  past  and  now  has  a  surplus  of  over 
$20,000,000,  indicates  the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  Mr.  Green 
says: 

When  the  Company  started  it  was  believed  that  we  must 
control  competition,  and  to  do  this  we  must  either  fight  it  or  buy 
it.  The  first  meant  ruinous  war  of  prices,  the  second  constantly 
increasing  capitalization.  Experience  soon  proved  to  us  that 
instead  of  bringing  success,  either  of  these  courses,  if  per- 
severed in,  must  bring  disaster.  This  led  us  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  Company,  to  succeed,  must  not  be  managed  like  any 
other  large  mercantile  business.  We  soon  decided  that  within  the 
Company  itself  we  must  look  for  success. 

We  turned  our  attention  and  bent  our  energies  to  improving 
the  internal  management,  to  getting  the  full  benefit  from  purchas- 
ing our  raw  materiab  in  large  quantities,  to  economizing  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacture,  to  systematizing  our  selling  department,  and 
above  all  things  to  improving  the  quality  of  our  goods.  It  became 
the  settled  policy  of  this  Company  to  buy  out  no  competition,  and 
to  that  policy,  since  it  was  adopted,  we  have  steadfastly  adhered 
and  expect  to  adhere  to  the  end. 

§  369.    The  Chain  Store  Plan  of  Ejqpansion 

Another  very  common  fallacy  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
is  the  notion  that  they  must  handle  their  own  retail  outlets,  and 
to  do  so  must  build  up  a  group  of  chain  stores.  This  policy  has 
in  fact  been  successfully  followed  by  many  important-companies, 
such  as  the  George  E.  Keith  Company,  manufacturers  of  "Walk- 
Over''  shoes,  the  Regal  Shoe  Company,  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe 
Company,  Huyler's,  Page  and  Shaw,  etc.  In  practically  every 
such  instance,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  policy  has  been 
followed  as  a  means  of  protection,  not  as  a  profit-maker  in  itself. 
The  dangers  of  extension  along  this  line  are  not  to  be  minimized^ 
The  manufacturer,  in  the  first  place,  is  going  into  a  line  of  busi- 
ness with  which  he  is  not  familiar  and  where  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  nimierous  pitfalls.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  likely  to  find 
that  the  move  brings  him  the  active  hostility  of  the  retailers  who 
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have  previously  served  as  his  agencies,  thus  making  it  necessary 
for  him  to  develop  his  chain  of  stores  more  rapidly  than  he  had 
anticipated  and  to  invest  more  money  than  he  had  originally 
coxmted  upon. 

It  is  a  fact  often  commented  upon  that  successful  corpora- 
tionSy  as  they  expand,  ordinarily  tend  to  earn  smaller  and  smaller 
returns  on  the  actual  value  of  their  property.  One  common 
explanation  is  that  at  the  beginning  one  or  two  managers  exercise 
dose  personal  supervision  over  the  whole  enterprise,  and  direct 
it  by  their  insight  and  wisdom  into  the  most  profitable  chaimds; 
whereas  later  their  duties  are  necessarily  delegated  in  part  to 
men  of  less  ability. 

The  economist  offers  in  explanation  of  this  f alliog  off  in  the 
percentage  of  return,  the  **law  of  diminishing  returns" — ^which 
is  simply  the  prindple  that  the  most  advantageous  opportunities 
for  utilizing  capital  and  energy  are  taken  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  less  advantageous  opportunities  are  left  for  future  devdopn 
ment.  Yet  ndther  one  of  these  explanations  applies  in  the  case 
of  many  corporations  which  are  ably  managed  and  which  con- 
tinually raise  and  invest  fresh  capital  without  decreasing  the 
average  rate  of  return.  Modem  methods  of  organization  and 
management  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  employ  spedal- 
ized  talent  go  far  toward  offsetting  the  first  difficulty  above 
named. 

As  to  the  economic  prindple,  it  applies,  to  be  sure,  but  only 
after  the  industry  has  been  so  far  developed  that  all  its  highly 
advantageous  opportunities  have  been  sought  out  and  utilized — 
a  condition  which  obtains  in  very  few  lines  of  business.  We  may 
safely  infer  that  one  important  cause  for  a  decline  in  the  rate  of 
return  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  tendency  to  make  extensions 
of  original  businesses  along  lines  that  are  not  wisely  chosen.  The 
results  of  each  move  are  not  foreseen  and  calculated  with  suf- 
fident  care. 

As  an  example  of  profitable  extension  on  a  great  scale,  we 
may  take  the  case  of  the  General  Electric  Company.    During 
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the  nine  yean,  1905-1913,  the  capital  stock  increased  from 
$48,000,000  to  $101,000,000.  However,  $23,000,000  of  this 
increase  represented  a  stock  dividend  in  191 2,  which  left  only 
$20,000,000,  or  slightly  over  40%,  as  an  actual  increase  of  in- 
vested o^tal.  During  these  nine  years,  the  profits  applicable  to 
dividends  doubled  and  the  gross  sales  nearly  trq>led.  Since  then 
the  capital  stock  has  been  increased  to  $i39/>26,9oo.  At  the  end 
of  1920  the  company  had  a  working  capital  of  over  $145,000,000 
and  a  surplus  of  over  $70,000,000.  Its  profits  for  that  year 
available  for  dividends  were  over  $22,000,000.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  steady  progress  in  extending  the  business  along 
lines  that,  had  previously  been  mapped  out.  It  is  an  inspiring 
record  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  persistent  and  consistent 
effort. 

§  370*    Investing  Capital  in  Betterments 

One  of  the  frequent  causes  of  embarrassment  to  corporations 
which  take  over  going  concerns,  or  which  are  formed  in  order  to 
combine  previously  existing  concerns,  is  the  discovery  that  the 
supposed  net  earnings  of  the  acquired  concern  have  been  achieved 
tlu'ough  failure  to  maintain  the  property  in  first-class  condition. 
Of  course,  if  the  investigation  has  been  sufficiently  thorough,  this 
fact  will  be  discovered  before  any  entangling  alliances  have  been 
formed.  However,  the  truth  is  that  such  investigations  fre- 
quently are  carried  on  in  slipshod  fashion,  or  may  even  be  omitted 
altogether.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  important  com- 
binations have  been  formed  on  the  strength  of  the  unsupported 
statements  of  earnings  submitted  by  each  of  the  constituent 
companies. 

Even  within  a  going  and  apparently  successful  corporation 
the  same  condition  may  exist.  If  the  direction  of  affairs  is  left 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  active  officers,  they  will  not  be  over- 
anxious to  disturb  their  showing  of  profits  by  setting  aside  ample 
sums  to  offset  depreciation  and  to  maintain  the  property  at  its 
full  value. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  making 
repairs  from  time  to  time  is  not  enough.  If  competitors  are 
installing  new  and  more  efficient  machinery,  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  company  to  keep  its  old  machinery  in  good  repair.  The 
more  efficient  machinery  must  be  installed  if  its  position  is  to 
be  maintained.  At  some  later  date,  when  the  fact  becomes 
known  that  large  amounts  are  urgently  required  to  bring  the 
property  back  into  first-dass  condition,  both  the  stockholders 
juid  the  directors  are  loath  to  give  up  or  even  reduce  their  divi- 
dends to  atone  for  the  errors  of  the  past.  Instead,  the  idea  of 
raising  new  capital  to  provide,  for  betterments  will  meet  with 
favor. 

It  will  be  argued  in  favor  of  this  view,  that  betterments 
represent  a  capital  expenditure  which  may  properly  be  provided 
through  the  issuance  of  fresh  securities.  This  may  be  true,  but 
the  needed  expenditures  now  accumulated  in  a  lump  should 
have  been  met  out  of  profits  over  a  series  of  years.  It  is  also 
probable  that  fresh  capital  invested  in  bringing  the  plant  and 
machinery  up  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  will  not  materi- 
ally increase  the  profits,  but  will  merely  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving or  restoring  the  profits  the  concern  had  theretofore  been 
earning. 

.  The  question  as  to  when  betterments  constitute  a  legitimate 
capital  expenditure  and  when  they  should  be  met  out  of  earnings, 
is  naturally  always  debatable.  Conservative  management  tends 
strongly  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative. 
When  it  is  not  so  decided,  there  is  always  a  danger  at  least  of 
investing  fresh  capital  in  a  form  that  will  bring  little  if  any 
returns.  The  statement  is  so  obvious  that  no  illustration  is 
needed  to  enforce  it  Its  importance,  however,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

"  §  37Z.    Investing  Capital  in  Side  Lines 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  managers  ot  a  corporation  that  has 
proved  successful  are  seldom  willing  to  stop.    They  wish  to  go 
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ahead  and  enlarge  their  profits.  This  statement  applies  notiibly 
to  the  busmess  men  of  the  United  States.  In  England  and  other 
countries,  business  customs  favor  building  up  a  sound  business 
and  maintaining  it  rather  than  restlessly  pushing  into  other  fields. 
No  doubt  the  American  practice  makes  for  progressiveness,  yet 
it  also  involves  a  constantly  recurring  danger  of  disaster. 

The  number  of  companies  which  have  taken  on  ^^side  line" 
enterprises  to  their  sorrow  is  far  beyond  what  would  tisually 
be  supposed.  A  conspicuous  example  is  the  American  Locomo-. 
tive  Company  which  some  years  ago  decided  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  automobiles.  The  plant  was  poorly 
located  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  officers  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  special  training  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
handle  this  business  with  success.  A  few  years  later  internal 
dissension  in  the  company  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  over 
$2,300,000  had  been  lost  in  a  single  year  in  the  automobile 
enterprise.  Subsequently  the  directors  decided  to  accept  their 
loss,  dispose  of  the  plant  and  other  assets,  and  close  all  their 
activities  in  this  field. 

In  1914  the  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Company 
became  financially  embarrassed.  This  company  had  been  a 
highly  successful  promoter  of  public  utility  corporations  and  of 
holding  companies  operating  in  the  public  utility  field.  After 
having  succeeded  in  this  line,  it  attempted  to  carry  out  certain 
irrigation  projects  and  invested  in  these  projects  more  than 
$10,000,000.  In  addition  it  eventually  became  necessary  for 
the  company  to  indorse  more  than  $23,000,000  of  the  obligations 
of  its  irrigation  subsidiaries.  The  result  was  that  this  ''side  line" 
became  the  most  important  activity  of  the  company  and  was  the 
direct  cause  of  its  difficulties,  which  resulted  in  the  reorganiza* 
tion  of  the  company  as  the  American  Water  Works  and  Electric 
Company.  No  dividend  has  ever  been  paid  on  the  common 
stock  of  the  new  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  true  that  a  "ade  line" 
may  prove  to  be  the  only  really  profitable  feature  of  a  business. 
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For  example,  the  London  Underground  Electric  Raflways  Com- 
pany some  years  ago  since  had  investments  of  a  nominal  value  of 
£17,000,000,  of  which  £15,500,000  was  in  the  various  under- 
ground railway  companies,  and  £1,500,000  was  in  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company.  The  profits  from  the  underground 
railways  were  a  trifle  over  1%,  or  about  £160,800;  the  profits 
of  the  omnibus  service  were  neariy  23%,  or  about  £377,000. 

Some  of  the  great  meat-packing  concerns  such  as  Armour, 
Swift,  and  Morris,  started  a  great  many  years  ago  to  operate 
refrigerator  cars  primarily  for  transporting  their  own  products. 
As  a  ''side  line"  they  began  to  run  these  cars  for  the  benefit  of 
producers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  the  result,  as  is  well 
known,  that  operating  car  lines  became,  in  time,  one  of  the  most 
profitable  features  of  their  business.     Other  lines  were  also  added. 

In  the  same  way  the  United  Fruit  Company  was  originaUy 
designed  merely  to  market  tropical  fruits,  especially  bananas. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  company  has  taken  over  one 
"side  line"  after  another,  until  at  present  it  conducts  banana 
plantations,  sugar  plantations,  railroads,  tramways,  steam- 
ships, and  refrigerator  car  lines.  It  is  understood  that  these 
developments  have  proved  profitable  and  that  the  company's 
revenue  from  its  transportation  interests  is  almost  as  great  as 
from  its  original  field  of  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  unhappy  experiences  of  the 
United  Retail  Stores  Corporation  with  its  side  lines  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Another  somewhat  similar  experience  is 
referred  to  briefly  in  the  report  of  Armour  and  Company  for 
the  year  1921,  which  in  explanation  of  the  net  loss  for  that  year 
of  over  $31,700,000,  says: 

The  year  just  passed  was  the  most  disastrous  in  our  business 
histoiy,  as  well  as  in  the  packing  industry  in  general.  A  business 
such  as  ours  must  carry  many  millions  of  pounds  of  products  in 
process  of  cure.  Price  declines,  therefore,  mean  losses  not  only  in 
sales  but  in  inventory  values  as  well.  Extent  of  these  losses  can 
be  visualized  in  price  fluctuation  of  live  hogs,  which  fell  from  a  14- 
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cent  levd  at  the  begmmqg  of  the  year  to  a  7-ceiit  levd  at  the  end. 
Our  priiu:ipal  losses  for  the  year  were  incurred  in  fields  of  entezprise 
other  than  the  meat  lines. 

In  normal  times  distribution  of  risks  through  further  process- 
ing of  by-products,  cotton  oil  products,  &c.,  is  a  safeguard,  bat 
last  year  it  increased  our  losses  because  after-war  liquidation  was 
more  in  most  of  these  lines  of  business  than  in  our  main  business. 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  third  largest  in  the  industry,  suffered  in 
common  with  the  whole  fertilizer  industry  and  lost  $8,250,000. 
Canned  fruit  and  vegetable  business  lost  heavily.  Our  agreement 
with  the  Government  compelled  us  to  take  not  merely  market  losses 
on  these  products,  but  additional  losses  from  forced  sales  to  liqui- 
date within  prescribed  limits.  Big  losses  resulted  from  the  situa- 
tion in  the  tanning  business, 

§  373.    Results  of  Side  Line  Investment 

Perhaps  the  most  definite  conclu3ion  that  can  be  reached  here 
is  that  the  creation  of  ''side  lines"  is  a  dangerous  business  policy. 
It  involves  a  diversion  of  capital,  of  thought,  and  of  creative 
energy  that  would  otherwise  go  into  building  up  the  company's 
own  business.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  a  ''side  line"  is 
taken  on,  that  has  no  vital  or  necessary  connection  with  the 
original  and  proper  business  of  the  company.  In  that  case,  it 
calls  for  an  especially  heavy  drain  on  the  talent  and  resources  of 
the  company.  The  "side  line"  that  develops  naturally  and  al- 
most unavoidably  is  of  a  difFerent  type.  It  may  be  considered 
as  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  extension  than  a  "side  line." 

Even  when  a  "side  line"  is  successful,  the  question  still  re- 
mains whether  the  application  of  an  equal  amount  of  capital 
and  of  managerial  ability  to  the  company's  own  product  would 
not  have  brought  still  greater  success.  Certain  it  is  that  those 
companies  which  have  achieved  the  greatest  records  of  growth 
are  those  which,  like  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and 
thousands  of  others,  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
turning  out  one  or  two  cognate  products  and  have  never  allowed 
money  or  energy  to  be  diverted  from  this  main  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
FINANCIAL  STANDARDS 

S  373*    ffttd  for  Standards 

A  man  who  keeps  all  his  property  in  the  form  of  cash  and 
government  bonds  has,  as  to  this,  but  little  to  worry  or  think 
about;  but  on  the- other  hand  he  is  not  using  his  resources  pro- 
ductively. As  the  same  man  proceeds  with  the  development  of 
some  business  enterprise,  he  puts  more  and  more  of  his  capital 
into  the  various  forms  of  tangible  and  intangible  assets  which  are 
required  for  the  up-building  of  the  business.  Presently,  if  he  is 
not  careful,  he  may  find  himself  short  of  cash  and  imable  to  meet 
his  obligations,  although  he  may  be  earning  good  profits. 

The  same  tendency  is  present  everywhere.  The  executives 
who  are  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  a  company  cannot 
make  the  business  profitable  merely  by  piling  up  cash  resources. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  venture  out  into  the  main  current  of 
business  affairs  along  with  their  associates.  And  as  they  ven- 
ture farther  and  farther,  the  danger  increases  that  their  finan- 
cial craft  may  be  swept  out  of  their  control.  It  requires  constant 
watchfulness  and  sound  knowledge  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  excessive  caution  on  the  one  side,  and  rashness  in 
financial  management  on  the  other. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  keep  to  this  middle  course  if  the  safe 
channels  were  more  clearly  marked  out.  A  manufacturer,  for 
example,  takes  on  a  greatly  enlarged  volimie  of  business  with 
the  result  that  his  working  capital  is  much  reduced;  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  determine  with  any  acciuracy  whether  this  reduc- 
tion is  approaching  the  danger  point  or  not;  he  has  no  definite 
rule  or  standard  by  which  to  guide  his  course, 
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§  374*    Establishing  Standards 

Many  such  standards  of  operating  and  financial  practice  are 
established  for  particular  industries  by  general  consent.  These 
standards  are  in  many  cases  of  doubtful  correctness,  but  they 
serve  to  assist  those  who  are  forming  and  testing  pK)licies.  For 
example,  the  percentage  of  cost  of  carrying  on  various  lines  of 
retail  business,  in  comparison  with  the  gross  sales  of  the  business, 
has  been  studied.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  cost  of  conducting 
a  retail  book  store  is  about  30%  of  the  gross  sales.  Again,  in 
many  lines  of  manufacturing  the  percentages  of  prime  cost,  of 
overhead,  and  of  selling  cost,  to  the  prices  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured, are  quite  definitely  agreed  upon. 

Unfortunately,  general  standards  of  financial  practice  are  not 
worked  out  in  any  detail  or  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  At 
this  stage  it  would  be  impracticable  for  any  individual  or  private 
enterprise  to  attempt  to  collect  and  collate  all  the  data  required 
to  make  our  knowledge  of  standards  of  safe  financial  practice 
more  complete  and  more  practical.  This  is  work  to  be  done  by 
associations  of  business  men  which  have  authority  or  can  secure 
permission  to  inspect  the  private  records  of  thousands  of  busi- 
ness concerns.  Thus  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  the 
Investment  Bankers'  Association,  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  other  bodies  might  properly  co-operate  in 
carrying  through  to  completion  investigations  of  this  character. 
Such  a  fixing  of  standards  might  well  justify  governmental  atten- 
tion. 

The  result  of  such  a  work  would  be  a  definite  determination  of 
many  standards  which  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  business 
executives,  to  bankers  and  other  creditors,  and  to  the  whole 
business  community  in  reducing  the  amount  and  seriousness  of 
losses  due  to  errors  in  handling  financial  problems.  It  would  not, 
of  course,  be  feasible  to  establish  inflexible  rules  that  would  be 
binding  alike  on  all  classes  of  business.  There  would  be  ampk 
room  left  for  individual  knowledge,  foresight,  and  discretion. 
The  result  would  be  simply  to  establish  certain  normal  or  typical 
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lelations,  such  as  cash  resources  in  relation  to  current  liabilities^ 
total  current  assets  to  current  liabilities^  working  capital  to  total 
capital,  working  capital  to  volume  of  business,  the  operating 
ratio,  the  relation  of  gross  profit  to  sales,  turnover,  the  relation 
of  net  profits  to  fixed  and  to  contingent  charges,  of  capital  stock 
and  of  bond  issues  to  gross  volume  of  business,  and  so  on.  Hav- 
ing these  standards  in  mind,  the  financial  manager  would  diverge 
from  them  in  his  own  practice  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  would  have  to  convince  his 
associates  and  his  bankers  of  the  soundness  of  his  reasons.  There 
would  be  little  danger,  as  at  present,  of  his  taking  chances  in 
mere  recklessness  or  ignorance. 

In  the  absence  of  a  lengthy  and  thorough  investigation  by 
associations  of  business  men  along  the  lines  above  suggested,  it 
is  as  yet  impossible  to  do  more  than  offer  a  few  suggestions  based 
upon  studies  of  published  income  statements  and  balance  sheets. 
These  suggestions  are  obviously  fragmentary,  and  are  subject 
to  the  corrections  and  explanations  that  would  doubtless  be 
discovered  in  many  cases  through  a  detailed  study  of  the  accounts 
that  form  the  basis  of  the  published  statements.  The  purpose 
of  presenting  these  suggestions  is  chiefly  to  indicate  more  defin- 
itely how  the  executive  may  test  the  soimdness  of  the  practice 
of  his  own  company  by  making  comparisons  with  similar  com- 
panies. These  informal  tests,  however  inaccurate  and  incon- 
clusive they  may  be,  are  often  found  to  be  a  fertile  source  of 
suggestions. 

S  375*    Relation  of  Working  Capital  to  Total  Capital 

Following  are  the  percentages  of  working  capital  to  total 
capital  as  shown  in  the  published  balance  sheets  of  a  considerable 
number  of  prominent  American  industrial  corporations,  which 
have  been  selected  practically  at  random.  The  figures  given 
are  those  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Great  War,  the 
enormous  inflation  of  the  war  period  rendering  present  figures 
too  erratic  to  afford  any  basis  of  comparison.    As  a  matter  of 
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interesty  however,  the  present-day  figures  are  given  in  parentheses 
immediately  following  the  prewar  figures.  They  show  startling 
increases  in  the  amount  of  working  capital  involved.  A  large 
part  of  this  working  capital  was  tied  up  in  the  enormous  and 
high-priced  inventories  carried  by  all  the  larger  corporations 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  period — an  inventory  condition  out 
of  which  they  are  now  painfully  working  to  more  normal  and 
safer  levels.* 

For  convenience  these  companies  are  divided  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  prewar  percentages  of  working  capi- 
tal, those  having  a  proportion  of  working  capital  below  15%  of 
total  capital  being  placed  in  the  first  group,  those  having  between 
15%  and  35%  in  the  second  group,  and  those  having  above  35% 
in  the  third  group. 

Percentage  or  Working  Capital  to  Total  Capital 

I 

Mexican  Petroleum  Company 3.5% 

California  Petroleum  Company 3.9  (  6.4%) 

Sloss-Shefi^ld  Company 6.1  (10.6) 

Com  Products  Company 6.7  (30.2) 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company 8.9  (27.5) 

United  Fruit  Company .^ 9.0  (aS.a)    • 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 9.4  (35.6) 

Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company zo.o  (i7<3) 

American  Can  Company 11.5  (30.3) 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Company 13.0  (48.0) 

International  Paper  Company 14.4  (51.7) 

n 

Sears-Roebuck  Company X5i%  (69.1%) 

Butterick  Company 15.6  (14.6) 

The  National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company 15.7  (38.5) 

United  States  Food  Products  Corporation 16.0  (17.7)** 

United  States  Steel  Corporation i6.a  (38.3) 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 18.3  (32.8) 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 19^  (Si.8)t 

*  Does  not  include  current  stock  distribution. 
**  Name  changed  in  1919  from  Distillers  Securities  Coms»any, 
t  Including  $30,000,000  of  s-y^t^  notes. 


'  >  For  inventory  losses  of  importsqt  compaajas,  see  1 381. 
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Tbe  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 19.7%  (so.o%) 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company 20.3  (37.4) 

May  Department  Stores 20.7     ^  Iss-S) 

New  York  Air  Brake  Company 21.0  *  {13.7) 

American  Steel  Foundry  Company 21.3  (46.3) 

Loose-Wiles  Company 21.8  (39.3) 

National  Biscuit  Company 22.3  (304) 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company 24.4  (40.1) 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Company 28.Z  (61.9) 

m 

Studebaker  Company 355%  (340%) 

Crex  Carpet  Company 36.8  (59.9) 

Annour  uid  Company 37.0  (68^) 

American  Woolen  Company 37.4  (77.2} 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company 37.7  (34.5) 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 39.6  (57-9) 

American  Tobacco  Company 42.8  (SS-S) 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company 43.2  (74.9) 

General  Motors  Company 45.0  (45.8) 

Central  Leather  Company 48.6  (62.0) 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company 51.0  (102.1) 

Swift  and  Company 51.0  (84.0) 

Morris  and  Company 53.0  (46.6) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 57.0  (190.5) 

Deere  and  Company 70.0  (64.2) 

International  Harvester  Company 81.3  (103^^) 

§  376.    Comparison  of  Working  Capitals 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  with  one  or  two  striking 
exceptions,  companies  which  are  competitive  or  which  do  the 
same  general  class  of  business  had  approximately  the  same  re- 
lations of  working  to  total  capital.  Note,  for  example,  the 
dose  correspondence  between  the  California  Petrolemn  Company 
and  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company.  The  only  other  com- 
pany in  the  list  which  is  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  raw  ma- 
terials is  the  Pittsbiurg  Coal  Company,  which  also  had  a  low 
percentage.  Extractive  companies  have  little  need  for  large 
inventories,  stocks  of  raw  material,  or  pther  working  assets, 
except  cash  and  accounts  receivable.  And  their  accounts  re- 
ceivable do  not  run  for  long  periods. 
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The  International  Paper  Company  and  the  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Company  are  both  in  Group  I;  doubtless,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  both  companies  manufacture  from  wood  pulp,  which  is 
supplied  by  their  own  forests,  they  had  little  occasion  to  carry 
heavy  stocks  of  raw  materials  or  inventories  of  half-finished 
products.  The  American  Can  Company,  the  Com  Products 
Company,  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  and  the  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories  Company,  seem,  on  the  face  of  the  above 
showing,  to  have  working  capital  considerably  below  normal. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  a  more  thorough  examination  would 
reveal  reasons  which  are  not  now  apparent.  AU  these  com- 
panies show  considerable  increases  in  working  capital  for  the 
postwar  period.  The  United  Fruit  Company  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  engaged  in  transportation  rather  than  in  producing  and 
selling.  As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  transportation 
operations  do  not  call  for  large  amounts  of  working  capital. 

The  various  railway  eqmpment  companies,  including  the 
Railway  Steel  Spring  Company  in  Group  I  and  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Company,  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  and 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  appearing  in  Group  11,  all  had 
a  low  proportion  of  working  capital  compared  with  other  indus- 
trial companies.  It  may  be  assiuned  that  in  railway  equipment 
manufacturing,  comparatively  little  money  is  tied  up  in  accounts 
receivable. 

All  tlie  steel  manufacturing  companies,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundry,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Steel,  are  included  in  the  second  division,  and  all 
had  working  capital  proportions  below  the  average.  We  may 
again  observe  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paper  manufacturing 
companies,  that  "integrated"  production  (that  is  to  say,  unified 
control  of  a  complete  series  of  operations  from  extracting  the 
raw  material  to  delivying  the  finished  product)  favors  a  low  pro- 
portion of  working  capital,  as  the  necessity  for  carrying  stocks 
of  raw  materials  is  much  reduced. 
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The  two  biscuit  manufacturing  companies— Loose-^^es  and 
the  National  Biscuit  Company — ^were  approximately  equal  in 
respect  to  proportions  of  working  capital.  The  other  companies 
in  Group  11  call  for  no  special  mention. 

In  Group  III  are  included  a  number  of  important  companies 
which  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes:  those  which  find  it 
necessary  to  carry  large  inventories  of  materials,  goods  in  pro- 
cess, and  finished  goods,  and  those  which  find  it  necessary  to  sell 
on  an  instalment  or  long-term  basis,  so  that  accounts  receivable 
are  always  heavy.  The  first-mentioned  class  includes 'Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company,  American  Tobacco  Company, 
American  Woolen  Company,  Central  Leather  Company  (the 
length  of  period  of  leather  manufacture  is  exceptionally  long), 
Crex  Carpet  Company,  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  and 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Some  of  the  companies  just  men- 
tioned also  carry  unusually  large  stuns  of  cash. 

The  two  agricultural  implement  companies  m  this  group, 
International  Harvester  Company,  and  Deere  and  Company, 
as  well  as  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  belong  in  the 
class  which  sell  their  products  on  long  terms.  Under  the  strict 
definition  of  the  term,  we  should  probably  not  allow  the  agricul- 
tural companies  so  large  a  proportion  of  working  capital;  for  in 
arriving  at  this  figure  all  accoimts  receivable  have  been  listed 
under  "current  assets."  These  accounts,  however,  consist  in 
large  part  of  small  notes  running  for  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
and  are  hardly  to  be  described,  therefore,  as  "current."  If  we 
were  to  include  only  accounts  maturing  within  three  months,  or 
even  six  months,  our  figures  for  working  capital  of  these  com- 
panies would  probably  show  them  m  about  the  same  condition 
as  other  industrial  corporations. 

The  automobile  companies,  Studebaker,  General  Motors,  and 
Packard,  like  other  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  carry  large 
stocks  on  hand,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  So 
long  as  this  practice  remains  a  necessary  f  eatiu'e  of  the  business, 
they  will  be  required  to  carry  large  proportions  of  working  capital. 
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The  meatpacking  companies — ^Morris,  Swift,  and  Armour — 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  large  inventories  of  live-stock  and  of 
goods  in  process. 

On  the  whole,  in  running  over  the  list  that  has  just  been  given 
and  in  examining  large  numbers  of  other  industrial  balance 
sheets,  it  becomes  fairly  evident  that  well-managed  business 
enterprises  customarily  follow  standards  that  are  more  or  less 
similar  and  that  lead  them  to  establish  similar  proportions  of 
working  to  total  capital.  The  exceptional  cases,  both  above  and 
below  the  normal  proportions,  are  for  the  most  part  readily 
explainable.  Each  financial  manager,  taking  the  published 
statements  of  the  firms  that  are  most  nearly  like  his  own,  will 
find  it  useful  to  make  a  comparison  and,  if  possible,  explain 
the  striking  divergences  either  above  or  below  the  average. 

§  377*    Cash  and  Cash  Resources 

Closely  related  standards  and  tests  apply  to  the  proportions 
of  cash  and  resources  immediately  convertible  into  cash  (prin- 
cipally securities  held  for  sale)  to  gross  volume  of  business,  and 
to  current  liabilities. 

Inasmuch  as  banks  are  devoted  almost  excluavely  to  hand- 
ling cash  and  credit,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  their 
practice  in  respect  to  these  factors  would  be  more  definitely 
standardized  than  the  practice  of  mercantile  manufacturing 
companies,  and  this  is  actually  the  case.  The  experience  of 
financiers  over  many  generations  has  gradually  crystallized  into 
the  conclusion  that  in  an  ordinary  commercial  bank,  which  is 
effectively  using  most  of  its  capital  in  its  own  business,  that 
capital  ought  to  be  invested  chiefly  or  wholly  in  cash,  or  at  least 
in  cash  and  secondary  reserves  immediately  convertible  into 
cash.  The  proportion  of  cash  to  demand  liabilities  has  been 
fixed  by  long  experience  at  from  15%  to  25%, 

In  most  American  industrial  .companies,  the  proportion  of 
average  cash  to  gross  sales  is  about  3%  to  6%.  If  the  company 
is  paying  its  bills  promptly  and  is  not  overborrowing,  current 
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liabilities  should  not  exceed  20%  to  30%  of  annual  sales.  This 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  a  standard 
article  or  articles  which  can  be  sold  in  fairly  steady  volume.  On 
the  basis  of  these  figures,  cash  and  cash  resources  should  be 
about  12%  to  25%  of  current  liabilities,  and  this  is  not  far  from 
the  customary  showing, 

§  378.    Turnover 

The  definition  of  the  term  and  the  reasons  for  lajdng  great 
importance  upon  quick  turnover  have  previously  been  dis- 
cussed.3  The  additional  point  that  belongs  in  this  chapter  is 
a  statement  as  to  the  ratio  of  turnover  which  may  be  accepted 
as  standard  in  various  lines  of  business.  This  statement  is  by 
no  means  complete  or  conclusive,  but  is  based  upon  the  frag- 
mentary inf6rmation  which  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
records  of  business  firms, 

A  cotton  goods  commission  house  which  does  a  little  finandng 
of  sales,  employs  some  traveling  salesmen,  and  carries  no  stock, 
has  total  working  assets  of  $400,000.  The  annual  sales  of  this 
house  are  about  $3,500,000,  showing  a  turnover  of  nearly  900%. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  good,  though  not  abnormal,  showing. 

A  large  department  store  is  said  to  carry  an  average  stock 
of  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  to  have  average  sales  of  $15,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000,  showing  a  turnover  of  200%. 

It  is  said,  on  excellent  authority,  that  many  retail  grocers 
make  a  complete  turnover  at  least  once  a  month,  equivalent  to 
1,200%  for  the  year,  while  country  stores,  which  are  forced  to 
carry  a  large  assortment  of  stock,  are  well  satisfied  to  do  300% 
to  400%.  One  small  retail  store  is  recently  reported  to  have 
done  900%,  but  this  is  an  extraordinary  showing. 

In  manufacturing  companies,  turnover  is  an  element  of  so 
much  less  importance  relatively,  that  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  attempting  to  determine  standards.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  published  balance  sheets  and  income 
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statements  as  the  sole  source  of  information  in  figuring  turnover^ 
inasmuch  as  the  working  capital  of  most  concerns  varies  consid- 
erably from  one  season  of  the  year  to  another  and  a  comparatively 
slight  variation  would  make  a  large  difference  in  the  results  of 
the  calculation. 

§  379*    Operating  Ratios 

One  of  the  most  important  standards  or  tests  of  eflSidency 
in  all  lines  of  business  is  the  percentage  of  total  expense  of  run- 
ning the  business,  including  manufacturing,  selling,  and  admin- 
istrations, to  the  gross  sales — more  commonly  known  as  the 
"operating  ratio."  It  is  clear  that  the  difference  between  ioo% 
which  represents  gross  sales  and  the  operating  ratio  is  the  per- 
centage of  profit  on  sales.  The  lower  this  percentage  of  profit — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  higher  the  operating  ratio — the  more 
imstable,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  business  as  a  money 
maker;  for  a  high  operating  ratio  means  that  even  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  expenses  which  comprise  it  may  be  sufficient  to  trans- 
form a  profit  into  a  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  phenomenally  low  operating  ratio 
indicates  a  business  which  is  earning  excessive  profits  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  subject  to  competitive  attack.  The  oper- 
ating ratio  should  always  be  compared  with  the  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  fixed  charges  of  the  business,  which  should  not, 
however,  be  included  in  calculating  the  ratio.  Although  the 
operating  ratio  may  be  regarded  as  not  primarily  a  financial 
factor,  and  certainly  is  but  partially  subject  to  control  by  the 
financial  management  of  the  company,  yet  it  is  an  element  of 
so  much  importance  that  it  requires  careful  consideration  both 
by  the  operating  officials  and  by  those  who  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  accounting  and  finance. 

The  term  "operating  ratio"  was  first  applied,  and  is  still  most 
generally  used,  in  connection  with  steam  railroads.  The  ratio 
here  is  low,  usually  not  more  than  70%;  sometimes  it  climbs  to 
80%  and  90%  or  even  more,  and  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  55%. 
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The  operating  ratio  of  the  Chicago,  Ro<^  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows: 

Z91X  72.80%  1916  68.10% 


191 2 

72.33 

I9I7 

73.70 

I9I3 

74.94 

I9I8 

85.87 

I9I4 

76.IS 

1919 

87.03 

I9IS 

75.19 

1920 

94.07 

S  380.    Percentage  of  Profit 

When  we  come  to  industrial  and  mercantile  businesses,  the 
same  result  is  perhaps  better  attained  by  taking  at  once  the  per- 
centage of  profit  on  gross  sales.  The  gross  sales,  net  profits, 
and  percentage  of  profits  on  gross  sales  are  given  below  for  three 
typical  concerns.  All  these  have  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  As 
will  be  noticed,  the  percentage  is  very  stable  in  each  case. 


Genesal  Electric  Company 

Gross  Sales 

Net  Profits 

Percentage 

1914 

$  90,467,693 

$  8,970,964 

9.9 

1915 

85,552,070 

8,623,887 

10. 1 

1916 

134,242,290 

15,294,091 

11.4 

1917 

196,926,318 

29,004,540 

14.7 

Z918 

216,815,278 

28,375,756 

13.1 

1919 

229,979,983 

33,124,300 

14.4 

1920 

275.758,488 

26,460,058 

9.6* 

F.  W. 

WooLwoRTH  Company 

Gross  Sales 

Net  Profits 

Percentage 

1914 

169,619.669 

16,429.896 

9.2 

1915 

75.995.774 

7.548,210 

9.9 

1916 

87,089,271 

8,713,445 

lO.O 

1917 

98,102,857 

9,252,349 

9.4 

19x8 

107,179,411 

7,088,716 

6.6 

1919 

119,496,107 

10^361,557 

8.6 

1920 

140,918,981 

9,775,252 

6.9 

New  York  Telephone  Company 

Receipts 

Net  Profits 

Percentage 

1916 

$57,005,565 

$15,002,260 

26.3 

1917 

62,961,006 

14,293,333 

22.7 

Z918 

66,691,095 

12,419,887 

18.6 

1919 

75.065,893 

12,966,125 

17.2 

1920 

87,906,465 

5,483,026 

6.2 

*  $17,800,785  written  off  inventory  in  1920. 
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Percentages  for  other  businesses  might  be  given  ad  infinitumy 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  go  farther  here  than  to  indicate  roughly 
some  of  the  considerations  which  enter  into  determining  a  satis- 
factory operating  margin  for  any  one  business. 

As  already  indicated,  a  company  which  requires  a  large 
amount  of  fixed  capital  and  which  has  therefore  heavy  fixed 
charges,  but  light  operating  expenses,  should  normally  have  a 
small  operating  ratio,  as  is  the  case  with  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone  Company. 

Normally,  a  manufacturing  concern  will  have  a  margin  of 
profit  not  far  from  io%,  as  shown  by  the  General  Electric  Com* 
pany.  Trading  companies,  such  as  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Com- 
pany, run  about  the  same. 

The  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  given  line  of 
business  and  who  knows  with  some  definiteness  the  normal  per- 
centage of  profit  that  is  required  in  order  to  make  the  business 
safe  and  profitable,  will  not  fail  ordinarily  to  look  to  the  operating 
ratio  as  his  first  significant  test  of  any  company's  financial  status. 

§  381.    Inventory  Stattstics 

In  this  general  connection  the  following  tabulation  showing 
the  inventories  carried  by  some  of  the  large  corporations,  and  the 
effect  upon  them  of  the  conditions  following  the  war,  will  be 
found  of  interest.' 

It  is  the  1921  balance  sheets  that  tell  the  story  of  the  reaction 
following  the  war  time  prosperity.  Inventory  accounts  minor  the 
savage  cut  to  even  below  prewar  values  for  many  commodities. 
What  appeared  to  be  huge  profits  built  up  during  war  prosperity 
have  in  many  cases  turned  out  to  be  but  inflated  inventory  values 
and  these  have  been  punctured  by  the  fall  in  prices  of  both  raw  and 
finished  products  during  1921.  To  absorb  these  losses  with  sales . 
running  far  below  normal  has  been  the  problem. 

Twenty-three  representative  concerns  show  a  combined  inven- 
tory account  of  $715,091,762,  against  ♦i,i99>330»639  a  year  ago, 
or  a  decline  of  43%.    For  the  prewar  year  1914  these  same  con- 


« From  WaU  Strut  Journal,  M«rch  10,  zpaa. 
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cems  had  a  combined  inventoiy  of  $363,147,150,  or  approxiiiiatdy 
one-half  the  present  value.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  companies  have  expanded  their  plants  since  1914 
and  would  naturaUy  be  expected  to  carry  a  larger  supply  of 
materials. 

The  following  table  lists  23  of  the  larger  industrial  concerns 
which  have  reported  for  ipai  and  compares  the  191Z  inventoiy 
account  with  that  of  1920  and  the  prewar  year  1914: 

Inventoiy  account:  192 1  1920  1914 
American  Hide  &  Leather.  $    5,886,096    $      9,289,186    $    9,629,441 

American  Sugar 12,206,239  4S.40S,i55  I5f43i|099 

Armour 83,320,641  136,723.528  44,672,448 

American  Looomotive 4,350,200  8,284,2x1  3,962,810 

Baldwin  Locomotive 7,000,736  20^x82,280  4,029,367 

Bethlehem  Steel 41,115,700  73,208,678  xi,i3o,734 

Central  Leather 48,403,924  60,586,898  42,645,904 

Cudahy 17,177,704  30,648,357  X4,079»90Z 

Cuban- American  Sugar...  12,901,714  I5>593f934  3,966,453 

B.  F.  Goodrich 29,618,936  72,631,058  11,308,857 

General  Motors 108,762,625  164,684,679  11,642,370 

Kclly-Springfidd 5.525.739  9,7S».38«  1.795.365 

Loose-Wiles 2,936,848  5,230,8x1  x,98i,x36 

Lackawanna X3,304,o4i  17.723,923  9,139.674 

Midvale 36,319.2x2  45.393.835  33.422.686 

Montgomery  Ward 16,767,592  30,282,672  6,780,822 

Morris  &  Co 2x,548,259  30,624,0x6  19,297,166 

National  Biscuit 3.595.327  8,235,341  5,280,844 

Picrcc-Arrow x  1,246,697  x6,47o,662  *9.68o,o57 

Sears-Roebuck 46,445,880  xo5,o7x.243  13.273,927 

Swift  &  Co 93.771.464  151.305,085  45.899,008 

U.  S.  Rubber 76,691,777  123.503,031  33.6o6,74r 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co. . .  x6,i94,46x  18.500,668  xo,49i,04o 

Total $715,091,762     $x,i99,330»639    $363,147,150 

*I9X6. 
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BajoJUrs,  credh  men,  investors,  and  others  wbo  are  not  in- 
iimzUAy  acquainted  wkfa  a  pvco  business,  axe  freqaenlly  caBed 
1^100  to  fonn  tentative  judgments  as  to  the  finanrial  effidency  of 
a  business,  based  cfaidty  iqxm  statements  of  accxrant  that  air 
funiisbad  to  them,  or  even  ufoa  a  few  unronnfcffd  figures. 
The  proQHS  of  piedng  iogstber  ihae  bagments  and  &«n  them 
forming  a  fdily  d^nite  mental  picture  of  the  status  and  cfl&<^^ 
of  the  concern,  is  not  unlike  the  work  of  those  scientists  who  from 
a  few  small  bones  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  skdeton  of  sooie 
prehistofic  animal.  In  making  an  analyris  and  "reoonstrnction^ 
of  this  kind,  financial  standards,  if  available,  which  ai^ly  to  the 
busineM  under  consideration  are  of  much  value. 

The  following  problems  from  the  general  manager  of  a  frfiole- 
sale  bouse  call  for  opinions  on  certam  questions  of  finance: 

The  firm  has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $125,000,  having  been  in 
bufioeu  three  years  with  an  approximate  surplus  of  $25,000.  Of 
this  capital,  $3Sf00o  is  invested  in  a  store  building,  warehouses, 
furniture,  drays,  and  general  equipment  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  laid  businesi.  We  have  approximately  $90,000  stock  and 
the  surplus  is  working  capital.  The  credit  of  the  firm  is  $25,000 
to  $200,000  high  credit. 

1.  What  is  the  average  stock  of  merchandise  the  business 
referred  to  thould  have  at  all  times? 

2,  What  maximum  open  accounts  would  be  conservative  for 
this  business  to  carry?  Goods  sold  at  60  days'  time,  75%  of  the 
business  told  to  merchants  with  good  credit,  25%  of  the  business 
retail,  principally  city  accounts  collected  on  first  of  each  month 
after  purchase. 
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3.  What  inaximum  amount  of  bills  payable  should  our  books 
show  for  borrowed  money,  goods,  etc.? 

4.  What  amount  in  bills  receivable  would  be  conservative  at 
any  one  time? 

5.  What  would  be  the  maximum  amount  of  yearly  business 
such  a  firm  should  do  for  capital  invested? 

6.  What  amount  of  dividends  should  stockholders  be  paid,  the 
average  net  earnings  of  the  firm  being  25%,  after  all  expenses  and 
losses  are  paid  and  accounted  for? 

§  383.    Anal]^  of  Problem 

On  the  basis  of  this  somewhat  scanty  information,  the  reply 
sent  was,  in  eflfect,  as  follows: 

From  the  information  given,  a  highly  condensed  balance  sheet 
of  your  business  would  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

Assets 

Building,  Furniture,  and  Equipment $  35,000 

Stock 90,000 

Working  Capital 25,cxx> 

Total  Assets $150,000 

Liabilities 

Capital $125,000 

Surplus 25>ooo 

Total  Liabilities $150,000 

The  $25,000  working  capital  must  consist  partly  of  cash  and 
partly  of  an  excess  of  accounts  receivable  over  accounts  and  other 
obligations  payable. 

In  order  to  prepare  an  opinion  that  would  fit  your  case,  the 
following  additional  information  is  essential  and  should  be  sup- 
plied: 

Normal  amoimt  of  cash  in  bank. 
Normal  amount  of  accounts  and  bills  payable. 
Normal  amount  of  accoimts  and  bills  receivable. 
Average  percentage  of  gross  profits. 
Average  operating  expenses  per  month. 
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As  these  facts  are  not  furnished,  the  following  assumptions  are 
made: 

Normal  Cash  Balance $10,000 

Nonnal  Accounts  and  Bills  Receivable 90,000 

Normal  Accounts  and  Bills  Payable 75fOOo 

Average  Operating  Expenses  per  month xStOoo 

Average  Gross  Profits  (on  selling  prices) 25% 

Very  likely  these  assumptions  are  a  long  distance  from  the  facts. 
That,  however,  will  not  affect  the  reasoning;  you  can  readily  fill  in 
the  right  amounts  and  thus  make  the  figures  suit  your  situation. 

With  these  assumptions,  your  balance  sheet  would  read  as 
follows: 

Assets 

Building  and  Equipment $  35,000 

Stock 90,000 

Accounts  Receivable 90,000 

Cash 10,000 

Total  Assets $225,000 

Liabilities 

Capital $125,000 

Surplus 35fOoo 

Accounts  Payable 75tOOO 

Total  Liabilities '  $225,000 

The  above  balance  sheet  on  its  face  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
fairly  strong  financial  position.  Your  quick  liabilities  would  be 
only  75%  of  your  quick  assets,  not  counting  stock  most  of  which  is 
no  doubt  readily  salable.  This  percentage  in  mercantile  com- 
panies and  in  those  manufacturing  companies  that  carry  large  in- 
ventories of  finished  products  is  generally  considered  conservative. 
The  percentage  in  emergencies  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
might  rise  as  high  as  85%  or  even  90%  without  indicating  reckless- 
ness, but  this  high  ratio  should  be  short-lived. 

Another  ratio  to  consider  is  that  between  quick  liabilities  and 
the  total  of  current  assets,  including  stock.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  percentage  should  not  normally  be  higher  than  50%.  The 
balance  sheets  for  a  period  of  years  of  a  large  wholesale  dry  goods 
company  showed  a  ratio  of  quick  liabilities  to  total  qmdk  assets 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  as  follows:  40%,  55%,  40%,  57%, 
45%)  40%,  38%.    In  the  above  assumed  balance  sheet,  the  total 
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of  current  assets  is  $190,000,  and  of  quick  liabilities,  $75,000,  or 
less  than  40%.    This  is  conservative  enough. 

Buyers  of  commercial  paper,  especially  large  banks,  sometimes 
make  an  arbitrary  requirement  for  a  definite  ratio.  In  fiabson 
and  May's  treatise  on  ''Commercial  Paper"  the  following  rule  is 
laid  down: 

"Two  and  a  quarter  of  quick  assets,  that  is,  assets  which  can  be 
converted  readily  into  cash,  to  one  of  debts,  have  been  taken  as  a 
lair  showing  to  be  called  for  on  an  annual  statement  ....  The 
ratio  of  aK  to  I  should  be  regarded  as  a  fair  ratio  to  be  expected 
on  the  statement  of  the  average  mercantile  company,  and  most 
borrowers  of  this  class  in  the  open  market,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  commercial  paper,  ought  to  show  this  much." 

Going  back  to  the  hsrpothetical  balance  sheet,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  gross  volume  of  business  which  can  be  carried  on  with  safety  is 
to  be  determined  only  by  a  study  of  the  proper  relations  of  the 
various  assets  and  liabilities  to  each  other.  To  illustrate:  make 
the  assumption  (which  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question)  that  the 
gross  sales  in  the  month  following  the  date  of  the  above  balance 
sheet  should  amount  to  $100,000.  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  business?  First,  goods  of  a  cost  value  of  $75,000  would  have 
been  sold  and  would  have  to  be  replaced.  In  addition,  with  this 
volume  of  business,  the  stock  on  hand  would  obviously  have  to  be 
increased  to  say  $125,000.  This  would  make  it  necessary  to  buy 
during  the  month  $110,000.  Assume  that  $50,000  of  the  $90,000 
accoimts  receivable  fall  due  during  the  month  and  that  $40,000  of 
the  accounts  payable  become  due,  then  the  cash  receipts  would  be  * 
$50,000  (assuming  that  there  are  no  cash  sales),  $15,000  of  which 
would  go  for  operating  expenses,  leaving  $35,000  to  apply  toward 
the  accounts  payable;  it  would  be  necessary  in  addition  to  draw 
$5,000  from  the  cash  on  hand.  We  must,  of  course,  assume  that 
such  a  volume  of  business  would  require  an  increase  in  equipment 
which  we  may  assume  to  amount  to  $5,000.  The  condensed 
balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  month  would  then  be  as  follows: 

Assets 

Building  and  Equipment $  40,000 

Stock 125,000 

Accounts  Receivable 140,000 

Total  Assets $305,000 
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LiabilUies 

Capital $125,000 

Surplus .* SSfOoo 

Accounts  Payable 145,000 


Total  Liabilities $305,000 

Evidently  this  would  be  an  impossible  situation.  It  appears 
absurd  enough  when  put  in  this  exaggerated  form;  yet  business 
concerns  frequently  work  themselves  into  a  situation  somewhat 
like  this  by  trying  to  carry  a  volume  of  business  which  is  far 
beyond  their  capital. 

With  no  more  facts  than  you  have  given  and  with  only  the 
above  assumptions  to  work  on,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent answer  to  your  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  yearly  business 
a  firm  of  your  size  should  do.  Probably  something  like  $500,000 
a  year,  $40,000  a  month  would  be  somewhere  near  normal,  though 
it  is  imsafe  to  name  that  or  any  other  figure  without  knowing  more 
about  the  situation. 

Your  first  question  as  to  the  average  stock  of  merchandise  can 
be  answered  only  with  relation  to  your  fifth  question  as  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  yearly  business.  Your  stock  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  volume  of  your  sales.  Your  sales  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  equipment  and  working  capital  of  your  business. 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  your  questions  2,  3,  and  4  by  giving 
definite  figures,  for  the  reason  that  the  right  amounts  of  receivables 
and  payables  are  determined  by  the  relations  of  these  items  to  each 
other  and  to  the  other  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  business.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  above  what  are  generally  con- 
sidered the  right  percentages;  and  also  to  indicate  the  line  of 
reasoning  to  be  followed  in  passing  judgment  on  any  particular 
business,  all  the  essential  facts  being  available. 

In  a  mercantile  business  that  is  running  on  a  sound  basis  and 
that  is  not  increasing  its  volume  of  sales  too  rapidly,  it  is  considered 
proper  to  pay  out  a  fairly  laige  proportion  of  its  net  earnings  in 
dividends.  If  your  net  earnings  are  25%  and  the  volume  of  your 
sales  is  some  place  near  the  maximum,  a  dividend  of  15%,  or  pos- 
sibly even  a  little  more,  would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  case  is 
entirely  different  if  your  business  is  growing  rapidly.  In  that  case 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  reserve  more  cash  and  thus  build  up 
your  working  capital. 
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S  384.    Checking  up  the  Analysis 

In  acknowledging  the  analysis  just  given,  the  manager  of  the 
business  under  consideration  makes  the  following  comment: 

I  notice  in  your  report  that  cash  balance  and  nomial  accounts 
and  bills  receivable  should  be  approximately  $100,000.  To  show 
how  near  you  came  to  the  actual  facts,  our  recent  trial  balance 
showed  in  April  $96,000  covering  these  two  accounts,  approxi- 
mately $10,000  cash  balance.  Our  liabilities  at  times  will  run  some- 
thing near  $75,000,  though  at  present  they  do  not  show  this  much. 
The  only  figures  I  have  reason  to  challenge  in  your  report  would  be 
your  expense  accoimt  of  $15,000  per  month.  You  no  doubt  have 
in  view  the  handling  of  some  very  profitable  line  of  goods.  Our 
e]q>ense  account  showed  in  proportion  to  the  sales  ioj4%,  approxi- 
mately $40,000  per  year.  Your  idea  that  a  firm  of  our  capital 
should  do  $500,000  agrees  with  my  own.  In  other  words,  a  whole- 
sale firm  should,  at  least,  turn  its  capital  stock  four  times  during  its 
fiscal  year. 

From  the  above  it  seems  clear  that  through  the  proper  use  of 
accepted  standards  of  financial  practice  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  fairly  accurate  understanding  of  the  status  of  a  concern  even 
when  the  information  available  i^  limited. 
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Part  yi — Financial  Abuses  and  Involvements 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 
EXPLOITATION  BY  OFFICERS 

§  385.    Exploitation 

Any  gross  deception  or  breach  of  trust  which  operates  to  the 
injury  of  an  innocent  party  is  fraud,  and  is  recognized  in  law  as 
sufficient  cause  for  invalidating  a  contract  or  for  bringing  action 
to  recover  damages.  Under  certain  conditions  it  may  constitute 
a  crime.  It  is  often  difficult  to  prove  fraud  in  a  transaction, 
since  evidence  is  usually  required  of  an  intent  to  defraud  or 
mislead. 

Exploitation  differs  from  simple  fraud  in  that  it  is  more 
subtle,  more  difficidt  to  trace  and  expose,  aijd  ordinarily  gives 
no  groimds  for  legal  action.  There  is  no  one  act  or  set  of  acts 
that  can  be  listed  and  definitely  described  as  exploitation,  since 
it  takes  an  infinite  number  of  forms  and  in  many  cases  is  not 
known  or  recognized  even  by  its  victims. 

Nor  is  there  absolute  certainty,  ordinarily,  that  a  company 
has  been  deliberately  exploited,  even  though  it  may  have  been 
wrecked  and  the  facts  of  its  mismanagement  may  have  become 
known.  It  may  be  proved  that  those  in  charge  of  the  company's 
affairs  have  secured  personal  profits  and  that  the  transactions 
have  been  injurious  to  the  company.  Yet  the  plea  may  always 
be  made  by  such  persons  that  mistakes  of  business  judgment  are 
common  to  all  enterprises  and  that  this  is  a  case  of  the  kind. 

Frequently  such  pleas  are  soimd  and  the  criticisms  made  by 
stockholders  of  losing  corporations  are  unjustified.  There  is  no 
definite  standard  or  simple  rule  which  can  be  applied  here.    The 
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facts  as  to  every  case  where  exploitation  is  suspected  require 
careful  study,  and  even  then  the  judgment  of  observers  fre- 
quently has  to  be  based  more  upon  probabilities  than  upon 
definite  facts.  In  general,  exploitation  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  fraud  m  that,  while  the  intended  results  are  practically  the 
same,  there  is  always  room,  in  case  of  exploitation,  for  varying 
interpretations  of  the  facts. 

Exploitation  is  dangerous  because  it  may  be  so  easily  dis- 
guised. Plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  almost  any  business 
proposition  can  be  advanced  so  easily  that  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  arouse  unanimous  opinion  and  action  against  practices  that 
savor  of  exploitation.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  proved  that 
in  large  enterprises  comparatively  few  stockholders  will  vigor- 
ously support  action  intended  to  recover  funds  that  have  been 
lost  by  exploitation.  Consequently,  we  often  see  the  surprising 
spectacle  of  corporations  being  obviously  mismanaged  and 
deliberately  exploited  while  the  management  is  receiving  the 
loyal  support  of  the  very  stockholders  whose  property  it  is 
looting.  Usually  it  is  only  when  the  exploiters  become  over- 
bold, and  take  some  action  verging  on  actual  fraud,  that  the 
injured  stockholders  appoint  committees  from  their  number  and 
take  effective  legal  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  management's 
depredations. 

§  386.    Exploitation  Favored  by  the  Corporate  Form 

There  always  has  been,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be, 
exploitation  by  the  powerful  and  influential  of  those  who  are 
weak  and  helpless.  But  exploitation  in  its  modem  and  now  most 
prevalent  form,  as  a  factor  in  business  life,  is  comparatively  a 
new  thing,  largely  due  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  corporate 
form  of  organizing  business  enterprises.  The  corporate  form  is 
singularly  well  adapted  for  exploiting  activities.  Through  the 
creation  of  a  small  corporation,  an  individual  may  wholly  or 
partially  hide  his  own  identity  and  rid  himself  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility.   Again  the  large  corporation  with  its  thousands  or 
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tens  of  thousands  of  shareholders,  few  of  whom  know  much  about 
or  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their  corporation, 
offers  an  inviting  opportunity  for  exploitation. 

The  legal  fiction  of  "corporate  entity"  which  has  been  more 
rigorously  upheld  and  applied  in  American  courts  than  in  English 
courts,  has  undoubtedly  been  a  highly  important  factor  in  favor- 
ing exploitation.  Again  and  again,  the  wrecking  of  great  cor- 
porate enterprises  by  those  in  charge  furnishes  ample  evidence 
that  himian  nature  is  still  weak.  The  law  is  slow.  The  wreck- 
ing of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  the  last  century  was  accomplished 
by  methods  not  illegal  then,  but  that  now  might  put  those  that 
used  them  in  the  penitentiary.  But  the  exploiter  of  today 
employs  no  such  crude  methods.    He  has  kept  ahead  of  the  law. 

§  387.    Abuse  of  Official  Position 

It  is  seldom  that  the  chief  officers  of  an  important  modem 
corporation  are  suspected  of  betraying  their  trust.  Recently, 
however,  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York  City  brought  dis- 
barment proceedings  against  a  former  attorney  of  the  Missoxui 
Pacific  Railway,  charging  him,  while  coimsel  for  that  company, 
with  aiding  and  abetting  its  president  in  the  diversion  of  fimds 
from  the  company's  treasury.  As  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times: » 

According  to  the  Bar  Association  charges,  the  Missouri  Pacific 
transaction  in  which  Mr.  Chadboume  is  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
volved as  counsel  for  President  Gould  and  the  road  dealt  with  the 
sale  of  about  $19,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  and  the  diversion  of 
almost  $5,000,000  from  the  road  to  Mr.  Gould  and  others.  The 
transaction  took  place  not  long  before  Mr.  Gould  was  ousted  from 
control  of  the  road  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  road's  bankers. 

The  Bar  Association  version  of  the  transaction  was  explained 
by  a  member  of  the  Grievance  Committee  yesterday  as  follows: 

"Tailer  &  Co.,  investment  l^ankers,  of  which  T.  Suffem  Tailer 
is  a  member,  were  asked  to  lend  money  to  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
They  were  to  take  certain  notes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  as  col- 
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lateral  were  offered  an  option  on  $19,000,000  bonds  of  a  subsidiary 
road  at  81.  Gould  did  not  take  the  notes  he  had  agreed  to  take, 
and  Taller  &  Co.  sold  them  for  him  to  other  parties,  and  most  of 
his  rights  to  take  up  those  bonds  at  81  disappeared. 

"When  he  found  out  that  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  offered  to  re- 
organize the  road  but  insisted  that  the  road  must  have  clear  title 
to  these  bonds,  he  realized  that  the  bonds  were  getting  valuable, 
and  went,  ti^ough  Chadboume,  to  Taller  &  Co.  and  insbted  on 
being  reinstated  in  the  rights  he  had  lost.  Tailer  agreed  against 
his  will  to  reinstate  him. 

"After  that,  Gould  purchased  the  $19,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
at  81  from  the  front  door  of  the  treasury  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  sokl  them  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  at  102,  and  then  they  were 
taken  around  to  the  back  door  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  treasury  and 
sold  at  107. 

"The  point  of  the  accusation  is  that  Mr.  Chadboume  was  acting 
as  personal  lawyer  to  George  Gould  and  also  as  lawyer  for  the  road, 
and  that  he  stood  by  and  watched  the  robbery  of  the  road  of 
which  he  was  the  lawyer." 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  accused  attorney  denies  he  was 
counsel  for  the  road  at  the  time  the  alleged  looting  occurred. 

(  388.    Abuses  by  Subordinate  Officers 

In  a  corporation  which  is  conducted  by  able  business  men 
who  are  single-mindedly  devoted  to  the  up-building  of  the  cor- 
poration, it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  subordinate  officers  will 
be  of  the  same  type.  In  the  business  world,  as  everywhere  else, 
like  attracts  like.  Men  who  are  themselves  honorable  prefer 
to  work  under  chiefs  with  the  same  sense  of  honor.  If  they  sus- 
pect that  their  company  is  being  exploited  by  its  officers,  they 
will  leave  and  their  places  will  be  taken  by  men  who  are  perhaps 
less  able  or  less  scrupulous.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable 
exceptions  on  both  sides,  but  the  general  rule  holds  good.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  find  a  company  in  which  the  chief  officers 
have  been  primarily  engaged  in  exploitation,  it  is  only  too  likely 
that  graft  will  also  be  foimd  among  the  subordinates. 

Under  the  old  regime,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company, 
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according  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
pxirchased  its  rolling  stock  almost  exclusively  and  without  com- 
petition from  one  individual.  These  purchases  amoimted  to 
approximately  $37,000,000.  The  favored  individual  made  no 
secret  of  the  valuable  presents  made  to  the  ofGicials  with  whom 
he  did  business,  claiming  that  they  were  old  friends  of  his.  The 
Commission  makes  the  following  pertinent  comment:  "Cor- 
porate economy  is  not  practicable  where  gifts  and  obligations 
arising  from  friendship  tend  to  obscure  official  duty." 

§  389.    Exorbitant  Salaries  and  Payments 

In  a  small  corporation  which  has  come  into  the  control  of  one 
faction  and  is  being  exploited  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
body  of  stockholders,  the  simplest  and  most  common  method  is 
through  payment  of  exorbitant  salaries.  So  long  as  the  salaries 
are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  so  long  as  the  real 
purpose — which  is  to  distribute  profits  in  this  form — is  not  made 
too  plainly  evident,  the  practice  is  legally  unassailable.  It  may, 
however,  become  dangerous  to  the  exploiters  in  case  their  salaries 
are  suddenly  increased,  or  in  case  there  is  a  rearrangement  of 
salaries  which  so  clearly  corresponds  to  shareholdings  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  increases  are  really  mere  devices  for  distribut- 
ing profits  to  the  dominant  faction  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
shareholders. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Company, 
there  was  considerable  mystery  as  to  the  failure  of  the  company 
to  live  up  to  the  advance  estimates  of  its  profits.  Later  when  the 
company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  it  developed  that 
one  of  the  most  important  subsidiaries  taken  over,  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  had  been  assimied  to  have  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000, 
whereas  it  really  had  an  accumulated  deficit  of  about  $1,400,000. 
Furthermore,  Receiver  Smith  discovered  that  the  Shipbxiilding 
Company  had  entered  into  contracts  to  retain  certain  officials 
at  salaries  aggregating  $240,000  per  year.  Most  of  these  salaries 
were  heavy  advances  over  those  which  had  previously  been  paid. 
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In  its  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Rock  Island  Company, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  foimd  that  large  extra 
and  secret  payments  were  arbitrarily  allowed  to  some  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  company,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 

The  first  vice-president,  in  charge  of  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  was  secretly  paid  $18,750  per  annum,  making  his  total 
compensation  $43,750,  whereas  the  pay-roll  showed  but  $25,000. 

The  chief  engineer  received  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum 
plus  a  secret  bonus  of  $3,000  on  the  first  of  each  year. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  general  solicitor,  he  was  given  a 
bonus  of  $100,000  in  cash. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  the  above  payments  may  be 
defended,  but  they  at  least  illustrate  with  striking  clarity  the 
ahnost  unlimited  possibilities  for  abuse  if  a  board  of  directors 
is  inclined  to  be  careless  in  its  use  of  the  property  with  which  it 
is  entrusted. 

§  390.    Contracts  That  Benefit  Officers 

The  history  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 
which  was  formed  in  1895  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the  insolvent 
United  States  Cordage  Company,  illustrates  some  of  the  possible 
methods  of  exploiting  a  corporation  to  the  personal  advantage 
of  the  officers.  The  first  president  was  accused — ^whether  justly 
or  imjustly  cannot  be  definitely  determined — of  discriminating 
against  the  Standard  Company  in  favor  of  a  competing  concern 
in  which  he  was  a  partner,  turning  the  less  profitable  contracts 
toward  the  former  and  the  more  profitable  ones  toward  the  latter. 
In  1896  the  president  proposed  that  the  Standard  Company 
should  take  over  certain  processes  controlled  by  him  for  forcing 
oil  into  rope.  The  company  made  a  contract  which  gave  the 
president  authority  to  spend  $25,000  of  the  company's  money  in 
perfecting  his  invention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  more  than 
this  amount  was  eventually  spent.  In  the  end  the  process 
proved  worthless  and  the  company  had  to  bear  a  heavy  loss, 
amounting  to  over  $126,000. 
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In  Sq>teinber,  1898,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company  formed  a  selling  agency  known  as 
the  Union  Selling  Company.  This  last-named  company  then 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company  under  which  it  received  7^%  commission  on  all  sales. 
A  stockholders'  committee  in  1900  estimated  that  the  effect 
of  this  contract  was  to  increase  by  more  than  50%  the  selling 
expenses  of  the  Standard  Company. 

The  misuse  of  ^'construction"  companies  as  a  means  by  which 
officers  may  make  contracts  for  their  own  advantage  has  been  a 
practice  unfortunately  not  at  all  uncommon.  Another  afanost 
customary  method  of  '^milking"  railroad  corporations  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  was  through  the  organization  of  ''fast  freight"  or 
"despatch"  lines  which  made  particularly  favorable  contracts 
with  two  or  more  railroad  companies  for  moving  their  cars  on  an 
express  schedule  and  then  picked  up  highly  profitable  quick 
despatch  business  from  shippers.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
stockholders  in  these  lines  were  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
railroad  companies  over  whose  tracks  the  lines  operated.  It 
was  many  years  later  before  the  railroad  companies  stepped  in 
and  purchased  the  ownership  of  these  lines. 

Another  common  method  of  making  contracts  for  the  advan- 
tage of  officers  has  been  through  the  purchase  at  high  prices  of 
subsidiary  or  branch  companies  in  which  officers  were  personally 
interested.  In  1890  the  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  who 
were,  as  individuals,  also  in  control  of  the  Wisconsin  Central, 
effected  a  lease  of  the  last-named  road  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  999  years  on  terms  which  the  stockholders*  committee  con- 
sidered unfair  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  receivers  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  four  years  later,  however,  were  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  legal  action  against  the  directors. 

§  391.    Ethics  of  Contracts  Benefiting  Officers 

Contracts  made  by  officers  of  corporations  with  corporations 
in  which  these  officers  are  interested  or  with  the  officers  person- 
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ally,  may  become  one  of  the  most  insidious  forms  of  exploitation. 
The  contracts  with  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company 
dted  in  the  preceding  section  illustrate  the  dangerous  possi- 
bilities. The  difficult  point  here  is  found  in  the  fact  that  fre- 
quently a  contract  with  a  company  in  which  the  officer  letting 
the  contract  is  interested,  is  justifiable.  The  temptation  is, 
though,  always  present  when  an  officer  is  contracting  with  a  com- 
pany in  which  he  is  interested,  to  give  better  prices  or  better 
terms,  or  other  advantages  that  would  not  be  granted  if  the  con- 
tract were  given  to  an  outsider. 

The  question  may  come  up  when  an  officer  of  a  corporation 
is  interested  in  another  corporation  from  which  the  first  corpora- 
tion buys,  or  when  his  corporation  sells  to  another  corporation 
in  which  the  officer  is  interested.  Possibly  the  corporation  may 
be  able  to  buy  better  from  the  officer's  corporation  than  else- 
where. Or  possibly  the  corporation  may  be  able  to  sell  to  better 
advantage  to  the  officer's  corporation  than  to  others.  In  that 
case  the  transaction  is  justified.  So  true  is  this  that  just  such 
contracts  are  spedfically  provided  for  by  some  of  the  larger 
corporations.  Thus  in  the  by-laws  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  occurs  the  following  provision,  expressly  authoriz- 
ing such  contracts. 

Sec,  8.  Contracts.  Inasmuch  as  the  Directors  of  this  Company 
are  men  of  large  and  diversified  business  interests,  and  are  likely 
to  be  connected  with  other  corporations  with  which  from  time  to 
time  this  Company  must  have  business  dealings,  no  contract  or 
other  transaction  between  this  Company  and  any  other  corpora- 
tion shall  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  directors  of  this  Company 
are  interested  in,  or  are  directors  or  officers  of,  such  other  corpora- 
tion, if,  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  or  of  the  committee  of  this 
Company,  making,  authorizing,  or  confirming  such  contract  or 
transaction,  there  shall  be  present  a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  in- 
terested; and  any  director  individually  may  be  a  party  to,  or  may 
be  interested  in,  any  contract  or  transaction  of  this  Company, 
provided  that  such  contract  or  transaction  shaU  be  approved 
or  be  ratified  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  ten  directors 
not  so  interested. 
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§  392.    Avoidance  of  Contracts  Benefiting  Officials 

But,  as  has  been  stated,  the  temptation  to  exploitation  when 
officers  are  personally  interested  in  the  award  of  contracts  is  so 
strong  and  so  ever-present,  that  such  transactions  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  Looking  toward  this  end,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  would  probably  be  sanctioned  by  most  busi- 
ness men: 

1.  The  number  of  concerns  which  are  controlled  by  the 
officers  and  directors  of  a  corporation,  and  with  which  it  has 
contracts  or  is  otherwise  intimately  connected,  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

2.  Wherever  the  arrangement  is  imavoidable,  it  should  not 
be  concealed  but  should  be  clearly  stated  and  made  known  to  all 
those  who  are  interested. 

3.  Whenever  such  a  relationship  exists,  the  contracts  between 
the  corporation  and  the  related  concern  should  be  subject  to 
criticism  and  correction  by  competent  and  disinterested  parties. 

4.  When  a  new  company  in  a  related  line  is  to  be  organized 
by  the  officers  of  a  corporation,  and  when  they  are  to  take  an 
active  part  in  its  development,  they  should  leave  the  service  of 
the  old  corporation. 

§  393*    'Unloading**  and  Securing  Control 

A  somewhat  different  case  arises  when  the  officers  of  a  cor- 
poration are  financially  interested  in  another  company  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  money  loser,  and  wish  to  "step  from  under." 
Then  if  the  business  in  which  they  are  interested  is  in  any  way 
related  to  the  business  of  the  corporation  of  which  they  are 
officers,  it  is  frequently  an  easy  and  tempting  procedure  to 
"unload"  a  portion  of  their  holdings  on  the  latter  corporation  or 
secure  from  it  financial  assistance  for  the  failing  company.  The 
process  is  especially  easy  when  they  are  active  officers  and  able 
to  work  together  without  interference  in  putting  through  their 
plans,  and  when  the  other  directors  have  little  direct  personal 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business.    Under  these  circum- 
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stances,  all  that  is  required  is  to  make  representations  and  recom- 
mendations which  can  hardly  be  challenged  imless  the  other  di- 
rectors wish  to  go  to  the  extent  of  expressing  lack  of  confidence 
in  their  own  officers. 

Sometimes  schemes  of  the  same  general  type  may  be  put 
through  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  officers  to  secure  pei^nal 
control,  for  their  own  benefit,  of  another  company  in  which  they 
are  financially  interested.  By  inducing  the  company  in  which 
they  are  officers  to  take  stock  additional  to  their  own,  they  may 
be  able  to  acquire  the  desired  control. 

§  394.    Misuse  of  Inside  Information 

Another  common  method  of  exploitation  is  through  the  mis- 
use by  officers  or  directors  of  information  which  comes  to  them  on 
the  "inside,"  that  is,  officially,  but  which  is  unknown  to  stock- 
holders or  perhaps  is  unknown  to  some  of  the  other  officers  and 
directors  of  the  corporation.  The  use  of  such  information 
is  most  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  speculation  in  the 
company's  own  shares. 

Lmimierable  instances  might  be  given  of  the  misuse  of  inside 
information  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  the  shares  of  the 
officials'  or  directors'  own  company.  The  results  are  not  infre- 
quently imfortunate  for  the  officers  themselves,  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  information  upon  which  they  act  is  in  many 
cases  fragmentary,  and  due  also  to  the  fact,  which  many  people 
fail  to  realize,  that  the  up  and  down  movements  of  stock  market 
prices  are  determined  only  in  part  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
securities.  Fluctuations  arise  more  largely  from  general  eco- 
nomic and  market  influences,  with  which  the  officers  of  most  in- 
dustrial corporations  are  not  especially  familiar.  The  matter 
is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter. 

§  395.    Misuse  of  Funds 

The  doubtful  use  of  company  funds  by  the  company  officials 
is  a  common  form  of  exploitation.    It  usually  occurs  in  dose 
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connection  with  the  activities  of  the  company's  own  business. 
For  instance,  the  early  history  of  the  National  Cordage  Company^ 
which  has  been  referred  to  previously,  was  a  record  of  wise 
management  and  success.  After  about  three  years,  however; 
two  of  the  important  executives  became  interested  in  an  attempt 
to  bolster  up  the  price  of  sisal  and  hemp  and  devoted  the  re- 
sources of  the  company  quite  largely  to  this  speculation.  "The 
enterprise  was  changed  from  a  business  to  a  speculation.  Ex- 
tension of  control  became  a  mania  with  the  officers  and  their 
ambition  stifled  their  sound  business  judgment."  Inasmuch  as 
the  National  Cordage  Company  was  by  far  the  largest  purchaser 
of  the  two  products  mentioned,  it  seemed  as  if  the  calculations 
of  the  officers,  based  upon  their  absolute  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pany's own  policy,  could  hardly  miscarry.  But  they  did  not 
reckon  on  the  fact  that  the  resources,  even  of  so  great  a  company, 
are  limited,  and  eventually  so  large  an  amount  of  capital  was 
tied  up  in  carrying  great  stocks  of  sisal  and  hemp  that  the  com- 
pany itself  was  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

§  396*    Is  Exploitation  a  Common  Evil? 

As  has  been  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
exploitation  as  a  factor  in  business  transactions  is  perhaps  a  more 
conmion  evil  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  business  organizations 
were  simpler  and  more  directly  under  the  control  of  their  owners. 
The  officer  or  director  of  the  modem  corporation  occupies  a 
position,  not  merely  of  dignity  and  responsibility,  but  also  of 
trust.  This  trusteeship  is  more  clearly  recognized,  perhaps, 
than  was  the  case  a  generation  or  more  ago.  But  the  ascendency 
of  the  higher  standards,  which  are  implied  in  the  sense  of  trustee- 
ship, comes  slowly  and  is  the  result  of  innimierable  hard  struggles. 
In  the  meantime,  exploitation  in  its  myriad  forms  goes  on 
apparently  unchecked. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  due  to  the  great  complexity 
of  present-day  business  relations  and  the  impossibility  in  so  many 
cases  of  arriving  at  clear  and  unquestionable  decisions.    Because 
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of  this  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  exploitation  is  becoming 
more  or  less  prevalent. 

All  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  the  gradual  clarifying  of  the 
ethical  standards  which  apply  under  modem  complex  conditions 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  diminish  exploitation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

EXPLOITATION  BY  DIRECTORS 
AND  STOCKHOLDERS 

§  397*    Juggling  the  Accounts 

In  January,  1895,  just  about  a  year  before  the  faflure  and 
reorganization  in  1896,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Raikoad  Company  issued  a  statement  which  is  tjrpical  of  those 
frequently  put  out  by  officials  of  concerns  that  are  becoming 
embarrassed.  He  said:  ''I  can  safely  say  the  rb^  has  not  been 
in  so  strong  a  position  as  now  for  at  least  fifteen  years."  Shortly 
afterwards,  dividends  on  the  conunon  stock  were  passed.  The 
company's  own  reports  showed  ratios  of  expenses  to  earnings  of 
75%  in  1894,  80.2%  in  1895,  ^u^d  90.2%  in  1896. 

Receivers  were  appointed  in  February,  1896,  and  they  at 
once  put  the  company's  records  into  the  hands  of  competent 
accountants.  Their  report  was  made  in  March  but  it  was  not 
given  out  until  the  following  December.  The  report  showed  an 
overstatement  of  income  during  the  period  of  seven  years  and 
two  months  which  their  report  covered,  as  follows: 

Overatatement  of  net  income $  2,721,068 

Mischaige  of  worn-out  equipment  to  profit  and  loss 2,843,596 

Improper  capitalization  of  charges  under  heads  of  con- 
struction and  so  on 2,064,741 

Improper  capitalization  of  so-called  improvements  and 

betterments 3fS75»4S3 

Total $11,204,858 

Earnings  had  been  increased  by  crude  and  arbitrary  means. 
In  1892  the  value  of  Western  Union  stock  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  treasury  had  been  written  up  by  $468,038,  and  the  stock 
of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company  by  $114,300.    Advances  to 
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branch  lines  had  been  entered  as  assets  and  interest  on  these 
advances  had  been  credited  to  income,  although  there  was  no 
reasonable  probability  that  either  one  would  ever  be  paid.  The 
report  revealed  indorsements  by  the  company  of  notes  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  to  the  extent  of  $5,481,835.1 

§  398.    Misleading  Statements 

The  juggling  of  corporate  accoimts  so  as  to  present  false  or 
misleading  statements  to  the  general  body  of  shareholders  and 
to  the  public  is  extremely  varied  in  form,  but  in  spite  of  its 
technical  intricacies  the  general  idea  underl3ring  it  is  simple 
enough.  In  most  cases,  certain  assets  are  overvalued  or  certain 
liabilities  are  understated  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  earn- 
ings. For  example,  the  value  of  the  capital  or  investment  assets, 
such  as  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  equipment  may  be  in- 
flated by  not  writing  off  suflScient  depreciation,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  earnings  are  exaggerated  and  surplus  is  fictitiously 
enlarged. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  design  is  to  conceal  a  high  rate  of 
earnings,  certain  assets  are  undervalued,  or  certain  liabilities  are 
overstated.  For  instance,  if  excessive  amoimts  are  written  off 
periodically  for  the  depreciation  of  the  capital  assets,  the  reported 
earnings  will  be  less  than  the  real  earnings  and  a  portion  of  the 
actual  surplus  will  be  concealed. 

In  a  corporation  which  is  the  parent  of  a  number  of  subsidiary 
companies,  the  methods  of  juggling  accounts  are  more  compli- 
cated and  less  easily  traced.  This  is  largely  because  the  state- 
ments of  the  subsidiary  concerns  are  not  separately  shown.  The 
earnings  of  these  companies  may  be  falsified  by  the  methods 
described  above,  and  yet  the  published  statement  of  the  parent 
company  may  be  perfectly  regular  so  far  as  it  alone  is  concerned. 
To  guard  against  disclosures,  devious  methods  are  resorted  to. 
These  when  analyzed  consist  of  a  shuffling  of  assets  and  lia- 
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bilities  between  the  subsidiary  companies,  so  that  the  record  of 
these  transfers  is  a  maze  of  cioss-entries  on  their  books  of 
account  and  the  real  conditions  can  be  discovered  only  by  eq>ert 
accounting  investigation. 

The  ultimate  objects  sought  in  the  deliberate  juggling  of 
accounts  are  also  varied.  One  of  the  most  common  purposes  is  to 
make  as  good  a  showing  as  possible  for  the  administration  that 
is  in  power.  Either  it  is  hoped  that  later  prosperity  will  permit 
the  subsequent  correction  of  any  inflation  of  values  that  may  be 
written  on  the  books,  or  misrepresentation  is  resorted  to  as  a 
desperate  measure  simpty  to  stave  off  a  revolt  among  the  share- 
holders. 

Another  common  purpose  is  that  of  giving  the  officers  and 
directors  a  chance  to  buy  or  sell  shares  of  their  own  company  on 
the  basis  of  the  misleading  statements  which  they  put  out.  The 
simple  process  of  purchasing  shares  below  their  true  value  on  the 
strength  of  a  poor,  published  statement  and  later  reselling  them 
in  a  boom  market  on  the  strength  of  some  grossly  inflated  state- 
ment of  earnings,  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  it  has  become 
a  twice-told  tale,  and  in  the  larger  corporations  is  not  often 
attempted.  The  growing  demand  for  adequate  publicity  has 
been  a  strong  factor  in  suppressing  the  practice.  The  growth, 
also,  of  a  well-educated  financial  public  and  the  development  of 
fingtnrial  periodicals  which  are  constantly  reviewing  and  analyz- 
ing published  reports  and  statements,  have  been  other  important 
factors.  But  while  the  old-time  process  has  been  refined,  there 
has  not  been  a  total  disappearance  of  the  underlying  purpose, 
which  is  to  mislead  outsiders  into  selling  at  a  deflated,  or  into 
buying  at  an  inflated  price.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  active 
steps  are  not  alwajrs  necessary;  good  news  may  be  withheld 
or  extravagant  rumors  of  anticipated  profits  may  be  circulated. 
Some  obscure  change  in  methods  of  calculating  reserves  may  be 
enough  in  the  course  of  time  to  bring  about  decided  variations 
from  normal  in  the  published  statement  of  earnings  and  of 
surplus. 
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§  399*    Use  of  Inside  Infonnatioii— A  Banker's  Opinion 

Is  a  director  morally  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  his 
official  position  to  make  profits  for  himself?  Certainly  a  director 
who  realizes  that  his  company  is  doing  well  and  has  gpod  pros- 
pects is  not  to  be  blamed  for  going  into  the  open  market  and 
purchasing  more  of  its  shares.  In  so  doing  he  merely  shows  a 
proper  confidence  in  the  future  of  his  company.  On  the  other 
handy  when  his  business  judgment  tells  him  that  dark  days  are 
ahead,  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  sell  his  shares  to 
others  whose  opinions  differ  from  his  own?  The  distinction 
between  what  is  proper  and  what  is  improper  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  principle  that  the  director  may  buy  or  sell  as  he 
chooses,  so  long  as  he  is  not  basing  his  action  on  information 
that  ought  properly  to  be  made  public.  The  application  of  that 
principle  is  naturally  left  with  each  man's  conscience. 

The  question  as  to  whether  directors  ever  have  the  right  to 
use  inside  information  for  personal  profit  was  the  subject  of  a 
highly  interesting  investigation  carried  on  some  years  since 
by  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Annalist. 
The  investigator  went  direct  to  a  number  of  prominent  directors, 
whose  opinions  he  quotes.  The  question  was  first  put,  according 
to  the  investigator,  to  one  of  the  best-known  bankers  in  the 
United  States,  who  is  a  director  in  many  corporations,  including 
financial  institutions,  industrial  companies,  and  railroads.  His 
answer  was  in  part  as  foUows: 

If  we  were  all  Christian  gentlemen  with  a  very  fine  sense  of 
honor,  I  suppose  no  director  would  buy  or  sell  stocks  in  his  own 
company  on  information  which  comes  to  him  as  a  director.  As  a 
practical  matter  neariy  all  directors  do.  If  a  director  was  a 
trustee  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  but  so  far  as  I  see  he  is  not 
that.  He  is  an  administrator  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  other 
stockholders,  but  he  does  not  surrender  hb  individual  freedom 
when  he  becomes  a  director.  If  it  were  held  that  a  man's  holdings 
of  a  stock  should  be  frozen  up  the  moment  he  becomes  a  director, 
he  being  put  under  obligation  neither  to  add  to  them  nor  to  reduce 
them,  I  fancy  verv  few  could  be  induced  to  become  diitctprs. 
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There  is  this  question  to  be  considered.  A  director  gives  his  time 
and  ability  to  the  management  of  a  corporation  and  gets  $20  a 
week  if  weekly  meetings  are  held.  That  is  surely  not  compensa- 
tion enough.  What  the  director  can  make  in  the  market  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  learns  as  a  director  is  part  of  the  pay  which  he 
gets  for  his  work.  It  might  be  better  if  directors  were  paid  a  sum 
commensurate  with  their  services  and  were  then  barred  from  deal* 
ing  in  their  own  stock,  but  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  not  so. 

§  400.    Use  of  Inside  Information—Wall  Street  Opinions 

A  more  advanced  position  is  taken  by  a  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential man  described  as  ''one  of  the  self-made  men  of  Wall 
Street,"  who  said: 

I  am  a  director  in  both  railroads  and  industrial  companies  and 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  chance  to  trade  on  inside 
information  about  railroad  properties  has  become  very  small. 
Earnings  are  reported  too  frequently  for  that.  It  is  different 
with  industrials.  They  do  not  report  monthly,  nor  in  all  cases 
even  quarterly,  and  between  one  annual  report  and  another  there 
is  room  for  the  use  of  inside  information.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  about  the  big  profits  insiders  make  in  the  stock 
market.  If  they  buy  or  sell  they  take  a  maiicet  risk  and  they  are 
often  wrong  despite  their  inside  infomiation.  Personally  I  am 
in  favor  of  more  frequent  reports  by  industrial  companies. 

The  next  man  interviewed  took  almost  the  contrary  attitude, 
although  even  his  remarks  indicate  a  great  advance  over  some 
of  the  practices  that  have  been  above  described: 

As  for  the  director's  right  to  use  advance  infomiation  to  his 
own  advantage,  you  must  grant  that  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  society.  A  director  has  put  his  money  into  a  company, 
given  it  a  lot  of  his  time,  and  is  entitled  to  increase  or  diminish  his 
investment  in  it  on  the  basis  of  information  which  has  not  yet 
become  public.  If  he  knows  of  a  profitable  contract  about  to  be 
closed,  he  has  more  right  than  anyone  else  to  benefit  by  a  rise  in 
the  stock  on  the  announcement,  because  he  has  helped  to  get  the 
contract.  Should  he  see  bad  times  coming  he  b  not  morally 
bound  to  sit  tight  and  see  his  shares  decline.  He  has  a  right  to  sdl 
his  holdings,  and  he  usuaUy  does. 
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An  executive  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  frequently 
meets  at  3:30,  adjourns  for  dinner  and  resumes  discussions  after- 
wards, lasting  until  late  in  the  evening.  We  each  get  $20  for 
attending.  Recently  we  were  able,  by  dovetailing  our  knowledge 
and  experience,  to  put  a  transaction  through  that  netted  the  com- 
P&i^y  $500,000.  The  total  cost  of  our  time  to  the  company  was 
under  $200. 

§  401.    Use  of  Inside  Information — The  Ethical  View 

The  argument  thus  given  is  controverted  by  another  director 
— 2i  partner  in  a  private  bank  who  says: 

It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  a  director  is  not  paid  because  he 
only  gets  his  weekly  or  monthly  fees  for  attending  meetings.  He  is 
paid  in  the  better  insight  into  affairs  which  he  is  given.  Being  a 
director  in  two  or  three  companies  makes  his  time  worth  more  to 
his  own  business.  Paying  a  director  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year  would  make  no  difference  in  his  speculations.  If  he  speculates 
when  he  gets  only  fees,  he  will  speoilate  just  the  same  on  a  salary. 

The  opinions  above  expressed  are  in  many  respects  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  believe  that  a  directorship  is  primarily  a 
position  of  trust,  the  holder  of  which  should  feel  under  the  most 
exacting  obligations  of  honor  to  work  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  general  body  of  stockholders.  The  first  director  above 
quoted  specifically  denies  that  a  director  is  a  trustee  and  calls 
him  an  '^administrator  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  stockhold- 
ers." The  distinction  seems  to  be  largely  verbal,  for  the  under- 
standing that  the  director  represents  others  and  not  merely 
himself  remains  undenied  and  undeniable.  He  surely  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  representative — dropping  the 
word  "trustee"  for  the  moment — ^if  he  makes  it  his  business  to 
buy  or  sell  stock  on  the  basis  of  information  that  is  concealed 
from  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  board. 

§  402.    The  New  Haven  Railroad  Exploitation 

The  facts  brought  to  light  by  an  investigation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  into  the  affairs  of  the  New  York, 
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New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  afford  a  striking  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  corporate  affairs  should  not  be  handled. 

The  Commission's  report  was  published  July  15,  1914.  It 
appears  from  the  report  that  the  affairs  of  the  New  Haven  had 
been  managed  for  several  years  with  remarkable  laxity  and 
extravagance.  Although  the  directors  were  for  the  most  part 
men  of  large  wealth  and  of  business  standing,  they  left  the  actual 
control  of  affairs — even  of  broad  policies — ^in  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Mellen  and  of  certain  prominentdirectors.  President  Mellen 
himself  was  frequently  iminformed  as  to  the  policies  and  in 
many  cases  as  to  the  actual  transactions  on  behalf  of  the  rail- 
road, which  were  put  through  by  the  small  group  of  inside 
directors.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  board  seem  to  have 
become  obsessed,  under  President  Mellen's  influence,  with  the 
idea  that  the  New  Haven  Railroad  should  achieve  complete 
control,  at  any  price,  of  all  the  transportation  agencies  in  New 
England.  With  that  idea  in  mind,  they  approved  expenditures 
for  railroads,  trolley  lines,  and  steamship  compaziies,  which  their 
ordinary  business  judgment  would  not  have  indorsed  and  which 
turned  out  disastrously.  The  result  was  the  practical  wrecking 
of  a  prosperous  railway  with  serious,  and  in  many  cases'  disas- 
trous losses  to  thousands  of  its  stockholders. 

§  403.    ' 'Squeezing''  the  Minority  Stockholders 

Exploitation  is  not  confined  to  oflicers  and  directors  as  such. 
The  circle  of  schemers  may  be  enlarged  to  include  a  majority  of 
the  shareholders  who  exploit  the  minority  shareholders,  or  it 
may  be  further  enlarged  to  include  all  the  shareholders  who  are 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  company 
creditors. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  may  happen  to  minority  stock- 
holders may  be  taken  from  the  history  of  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany. This  company  was  organized  in  1899  and  the  majority 
of  its  stock  was  secured  by  another  concern,  the  International 
Salt  Company,  in  1901.    The  minority  of  the  National  Salt 
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holders,  however,  refused  to  exchange  their  stock  and  held  out 
for  better  terms  than  those  offered  by  the  International 
Company. 

After  the  International  management  came  into  control  of 
the  National  Salt  Company,  its  previous  Uberal  earnings  showed 
a  sudden  decline  and  the  company  became  heavily  involved  in 
debt.  Plausible  reasons  were  offered  for  the  decline  and  the 
new  president  remarked  in  his  report  that,  ''the  existing  debts 
were  created  before  the  present  officers  came  into  power." 

In  August,  1902,  the  need  of  the  National  Salt  Company  for 
money  was  so  great  that  it  offered  at  auction  sale  a  large  part  of 
the  securities  of  subsidiary  salt  companies  which  it  had  held  in 
its  treasury.  These  securities  were  bid  in  for  $450,000  by  agents 
acting  for  the  International  Salt  Company.  Shortly  afterward 
a  judgment  for  $228,000  was  entered  by  default  against  the 
National  Salt  Company  on  notes  payable  on  demand  to  the 
International  Salt  Company.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  same  year  the  business  had  produced  a  net  deficit  of  $174,000 
and  the  current  obligations  exceeded  the  quick  assets  by  nearly 
$300,000.  In  September,  1902,  receivers  for  the  National  Salt 
Company  were  appointed.  The  natural  result  of  the  receiver- 
ship was  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  the 
sale  of  its  assets,  enabling  the  International  Salt  Company  to 
acquire  possession  of  the  company's  property  without  settling 
with  the  minority  stockholders. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  enter  into  greater  detail 
as  to  methods  of  exploiting  minority  shareholders.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  plan  is  to  pay  all  the  profits  that  are  earned  into 
the  treasury  of  some  other  company  owned  by  the  majority 
shareholders.  The  payment  may  be  made  on  any  one  of  a 
number  of  pretexts.  If  the  corporation  is  small,  the  minority 
shareholders  may  find  that  every  member  of  the  majority  party 
becomes  an  officer  of  the  concern,  and  that  all  the  profits  are  paid 
out  relentlessly  in  the  form  of  exorbitant  salaries  to  these  stock- 
holding officers. 
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§  404.    Exploiting  Creditoia— The  Chicago  and  Alton  Episode 

Among  small  trading  corporations  the  scheme  is  not  unknown 
of  purchasing  a  line  of  goods  on  credit,  disposing  of  the  goods, 
pajdng  out  the  cash  on  some  pretext,  and  permitting  the  com- 
pany to  go  into  bankruptcy.  Operations  of  this  kind  are,  in 
most  instances,  dear-cut  acts  of  fraud  and  do  not  therefore  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

There  are,  however,  some  examples  on  a  larger  scale  of  similar 
actions.  The  creditor  of  a  modem  corporation  counts  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  margin  of  security  the  accumulated  surplus  of  that 
corporation.  As  has  already  been  set  forth,  this  surplus  be- 
comes in  effect  a  portion  of  the  permanent  capital  investment 
and  is  usually  regarded  as  not  available  for  pajntnent  of  divi- 
dends. Hence,  when  a  bond  issue  of  a  corporation  which  main- 
tains a  surplus  is  floated,  the  issue  is  sold  partly  on  the  strength 
of  the  showing  of  surplus  on  the  company's  balance  sheet. 

In  1899  a  syndicate  bought  control  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  Company,  and  in  1900  brought  about  a  reorganization 
of  the  company.  It  was  found  by  the  syndicate's  accountants 
that  during  the  previous  thirty-five  years  large  sums  had  been 
charged  to  operating  expenses  which  had  really  been  invested 
in  betterments  and  additions,  and  this  sum  was  found  to  amount 
to  over  $12,000,000.  In  recapitalizing,  the  syndicate  sold  $22,- 
000,000  of  3K%  bonds,  and  out  of  the  cash  receipts  declared  a 
special  dividend  of  over  $6,000,000,  which  was  indirectly  charged 
against  uncapitalized  construction  expenditure  of  $12,444,170. 
In  other  words,  the  syndicate  first  sold  bonds  to  raise  cash  and 
then  distributed  a  substantial  portion  of  this  cash  to  themselves 
under  the  guise  of  dividends  charged  against  surplus. 

The  process  of  pajdng  dividends  out  of  the  cash  secured 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  is  scarcely  defensible  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  particular  case  the  transaction  can  hardly 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  exploitation  of  creditors 
who  bought  the  bonds  in  good  faith  on  the  assumption  that  their 
money  would  be  used  for  future  betterments. 
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§  405.    Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Exploitation 

Another  instance  of  exploitation  of  creditors  is  furnished  by 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of  New  York  City. 
In  the  investigation  into  the  company's  affairs  conducted  by  the 
State  Transit  Commission  during  November  and  December, 
1921,  it  was  disclosed  that  out  of  the  total  net  income  of  $67,- 
867,878  earned  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  company's  life, 
$65,625,000  was  disbursed  in  dividends,  with  the  result  that  on 
June  30,  1921,  the  profit  and  loss  surplus  as  shown  on  the  com- 
pany's books  amounted  to  only  $2,242,878.  But  even  this, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Commission's  accountants, 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  as  proper  allowance  had  not  been  made 
for  certain  bad  debts  and  the  amortization  of  the  value  of  a 
subway  lease  of  limited  duration.  It  was  virtually  admitted 
by  the  company's  auditor  that  if  these  and  other  proper  deduc- 
tions had  been  made,  the  gross  earnings,  instead  of  a  profit  and 
loss  surplus,  would  have  showed  a  deficit  of  $12,000,000. 

The  Commissioner's  investigations  seemed  to  show  that 
dividends  had  been  paid  for  some  time  after  current  earnings 
fell  far  short  of  meeting  them,  at  least  one  disbursement  having 
been  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  banks  and  the 
parent  company.  In  its  more  prosperous  days  the  company  was 
also  lavish  with  its  fimds  in  other  directions,  large  bonuses  having 
been  voted  and  paid  to  the  president  of  the  company,  its  general 
counsel,  and  the  chief  auditor. 

§  406.    Precautions  Against  Exploitation— Selection  of  Directors 

The  obvious  remedy  against  exploitation,  it  may  therefore 
be  suggested,  would  be  for  those  shareholders  who  desire  honest 
management  to  elect  only  directors  of  unimpeachable  honor  or 
to  refuse  to  buy  the  securities  of  corporations  which  do  not  have 
such  directors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  fundamental 
remedy  and  it  is  gradually  being  applied.  But  himian  nature 
is  too  slowly  changed  to  make  this  remedy  effective  except  over 
a  period  of  generations. 
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As  matters  stand  today,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  average 
shareholder  of  a  large  corporation  to  secure  much  information  as 
to  the  personal  characteristics  and  standards  of  the  directors  of 
his  corporation.  Even  in  small  concerns,  where  the  share- 
holders may  be  personally  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with 
the  directors,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  gauge  with  any 
accuracy  the  true  characters  of  the  men  who  are  in  control.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment.  No 
one  of  good  sense  would  deliberately  place  his  capital  under  the 
control  of  men  who  are  known  to  be  of  bad  character.  The 
corporate  shareholder,  however,  is  always  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  having  overestimated  the  characters  of  the  men  in 
charge,  or  again  of  seeing  the  control  of  the  enterprise  trans- 
ferred into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  tricksters.  For  these 
reasons,  the  suggestion  that  each  individual  can  protect  himself 
from  exploitation  simply  by  carefully  choosing  the  directors 
to  whom  he  entrusts  his  capital,  is  true  only  within  quite  definite 
limits. 

§  407.    Precautions  Against  Exploitation —  Special  Provisions  in 
Charter 

A  second  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  by  T.  Mulvey, 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Writing 
in  the  American  Economic  RevieWy  Mr.  Mulvey  first  discusses  the 
four  methods  named  below  of  tiring  out  the  minority  stock- 
holders and  leading  them  to  sell  their  stock  at  an  abnormally 
low  price: 

1.  Piling  up  huge  undistributed  surplus. 

2.  Making  a  contract  with  a  subsidiary  company  which 

permits  the  subsidiary  company  to  take  most  of  the 
profits. 

3.  Paying  out  profits  in  the  form  of  exorbitant  salaries, 

4.  Selling  out  the  profitable  features  of  the  enterprise  to  a 

new  company,  which  is  promoted  by  a  majority  of 
the  stockholders. 
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Mr.  Mulvey  then  points  out  that  all  these  abuses  may  be 
Controlled  by  suitable  provisions  in  the  charter  or  by-laws  of 
the  company,  and  says: 

Salaries  may  be  limited,  the  dealings  with  subsidiary  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  withholding  profits  may  be  regulated, 
methods  of  accounting  may  be  devised  whereby  dividends  may 
not  be  withheld.  A  sale  of  the  undertaking  may  be  prohibited, 
except  with  unanimous  consent.  The  shareholder  has  a  contract 
with  the  company  which  is  made  up  of  the  statutes,  charter,  and 
articles  or  by-laws.  These  may  be  framed  so  that  exactions  or 
overbearing  methods  of  the  majority  may  be  eliminated. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Mulvey  suggests,  that  the  charter  and 
by-laws  should  be  more  carefully  framed  than  is  usually  the  case. 
They  should  provide,  for  instance,  for  cumulative  voting,  which 
assures  even  a  small  minority  of  some  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors.  In  a  few  companies,  the  business  of  which 
is  specially  well  stabilized  and  standardized,  salaries,  contracts, 
accumulation  of  surplus,  and  sale  of  assets  may  all  be  regulated. 
These  companies,  however,  are  relatively  few  in  number.  The 
great  majority  of  enterprises  must  be  highly  flexible  in  order  to 
be  successful.  The  difficulty  of  placing  limitations  of  the  kind 
Mr.  Mulvey  suggests,  without  at  the  same  time  hampering  the 
free  action  so  essential  to  business  success,  seems  in  most  cases 
insuperable. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Mulvey  does  not  discuss  the  follow- 
ing two  methods  of  exploitation  which  are  of  great  importance 
whenever  officers  or  directors  desire  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  their  official  positions:  ficrst,  misrepresentation,  i.e.,  the  sus- 
tained policy  of  creating  false  impressions;  and  second,  misuse 
of  inside  information.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  prevent 
either  of  these  abuses  by  regulation.  And  so  long  as  they  are 
available,  officers  and  directors  have  it  in  their  power  to  mislead 
their  associates  and  often  to  procure  their  approval  of  actions 
which  more  complete  information  would  show  were  detrimental 
to  their  interests. 
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§408.    Precautions  Against  Exploitati<m— Publicity 

The  most  powerful  weapon  available  for  the  victims,  or 
possible  victims,  of  exploitation  is  publicity.  A  shareholder  in 
a  corporation,  laxge  or  small,  who  feels  that  he  and  his  associates 
are  being  defrauded,  who  has  a  clear  case  and  who  is  willing, 
with  his  eyes  open,  to  enter  into  a  long  and  gruelling  fight,  is 
likely  to  find  simple  publicity  a  highly  effective  and,  if  properly 
used,  a  highly  legitimate  method  of  attack.  In  a  large  corpora- 
tion the  campaign  of  publicity  may  be  directed  not  only  toward 
stockholders,  but  toward  the  pubUc  at  large.  In  a  smaller  cor- 
poration it  will  naturally  be  confined  to  people  who  are  directly 
affected.  It  goes  without  sajdng  that  whatever  statements  are  ^ 
publicly  made  must  be  clearly  based  on  unmistakable  evidence 
presented  without  personal  bias.  A  single  statement  that  is 
incorrect  may  be  fatal  to  the  whole  case  and  may  involve  the 
one  responsible  in  serious  personal  difficulties. 

Through  the  use  of  effective  publicity  of  the  best  type  in  1906, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  now  Secretary  of  State,  carried  through  an 
investigation  of  the  prominent  life  insurance  companies,  which 
at  first  was  apparently  of  small  importance,  but  which  ultimately 
brought  about,  through  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  public 
sentiment,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  financial  management 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  and  a  permanent  uplift  in  stand- 
ards of  business  morality. 

Later,  N.  L.  Amster,  of  Boston,  carried  on  a  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  Rock  Island  stockholders  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  select  by  general  consent  a  new  board  of  directors 
in  whom  all  the  shareholders  could  place  confidence.  In  1914, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  used  no  weapon  except 
publicity  in  carrying  through  the  investigation  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  which  revealed  the  facts  that  have  been  previously 
stated  in  this  chapter  and  which  led — through  pressure  of  public 
opinion — to  the  retirement  of  the  old  management  and  the 
election  of  an  entirely  new  group  of  directors  and  officers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 
INSOLVENCY  AND  RECEIVERSHIP* 

§  409.    Two  Types  of  Insolvency 

The  number  of  business  concerns  which  become  insolvent 
each  year  averages  below  1%  of  the  total  number.  Following 
is  the  record  for  the  last  ten  years: » 


No.  of 

No.  of  Busineis 

Percental 

Failures 

Concerns 

of  Pailis 

I9I3 

15,452 

1,564,279 

.98% 

I9I3 

16,037 

1,616,517 

99 

I9I4 

18,280 

1,655,496 

1. 10 

I9IS 

22,156 

1,674,788 

^'S^ 

Z9I6 

16,993 

1,707,639 

•99 

I9I7 

^sfiss 

1,733,225 

J80 

I9I8 

9,983 

i,7o8,d6l 

.58 

I9I9 

6,451 

1,710,909 

.38 

1930 

8,881 

1,821,409 

.49 

I92X 

19,652 

1,927,304 

Z.02 

However,  this  record  does  not  present  a  complete  picture, 
for  it  does  not  include  numberless  instances  of  financial  em- 
barrassment which  are  settled  privately  and  of  which  no  avail- 
able record  is  made.  Nor  does  it  include  the  still  larger  number 
of  cases  where  a  business  concern  gradually  sinks  its  capital 
until  finally  the  enterprise  is  sold  or  is  transferred  on  some 
other  contractual  arrangement,  thus  bringing  the  enterprise 
into  the  hands  of  new  men  who  supply  fresh  capital  which  is 
either  sunk  and  lost  or  makes  the  business  a  success. 

Sometimes  the  process  of  passing  a  business  concern  from 
hand  to  hand,  each  new  owner  losing  money  until  he  reaches  the 
point  where  he  is  glad  to  hand  it  over  to  someone  else,  is  carried 

1  See  also  Book  III,  Part  VI,  "Reorganisation,  Reoeivenhtp  and  Dissolution." 
*  Dun's  Review,  January,  1922. 
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on  over  a  remaikably  long  period.  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
small  magazine  which  existed  for  over  twenty-four  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  its  management  and  control  were  changed  no 
less  than  fifteen  times,  and  for  the  entire  twenty-four  years  it 
had  an  imbroken  record  of  losing  money,  including  considerable 
sums  which  were  simk  from  time  to  time  in  supplementary  pub- 
lishing schemes,  in  furniture  and  equipment  of  various  kinds,  etc. 
During  its  whole  history  this  magazine  was  never  insolvent  and 
never  was  known  to  be  in  financial  difficulties,  but  never  was  it 
successful.  Finally  it  reached  the  appointed  goal  of  most  small 
magazines  and  was  absorbed  by  one  of  its  stronger  competitors. 
Doubtless  thousands  of  small  retail  stores  and  of  many 
other  business  lines  in  which  ftdl  and  accurate  accounts  are 
not  kept,  lose  money  continuously  over  a  period  of  years.  No 
one  outside  the  enterprise  knows — with  any  definiteness  at 
least — that  as  a  money  maker,  it  is  a  hopeless  failure.  Often 
the  proprietor  himself  is  not  aware  of  this  fact.  There  are 
many  similar  failures  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  stated,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  eighteen  years,  from  1894  to  191 2,  the  com- 
bination of  cordage  manufacturers  under  its  various  titles  was 
continuously  a  business  failure. 

§  4x0.    Economic  Insolvency 

The  condition  of  a  business  in  which  income  will  not  suffice 
to  cover  outgo  until  its  liabilities  exceed  its  assets,  may  be 
termed  "economic  insolvency."  If  the  individual,  partnership, 
or  corporation  that  owns  a  business  in  this  condition  becomes 
imable  or  imwilling  to  put  any  further  capital  into  it,  and  is  also 
unable  to  make  an  adjustment  with  creditors  and  reduce  the 
fixed  charges,  or  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  business,  then  the 
enterprise  may  come  into  the  courts  and  be  adjudged  bankrupt. 

Economic  insolvency  is  sometimes  defined  as  the  condition 
of  a  business  enterprise  that  exists  when  the  total  value  of 
assets  is  less  than  the  total  amount  of  liabilities.  The  net  worth, 
capital  stock,  and  surplus  have  been  dissipated,  and  an  actual 
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deficit  exists  in  their  place.  In  any  money*losing  corporation 
economic  insolvency  will  sooner  or  later  come,  although  it  is 
often  concealed  for  a  time  by  improper  accounting.  In  the  end, 
unless  the  company  succeeds  in  extricating  Itself  from  its  in- 
solvent position  before  this  became  known  to  outsiders,  it  comes 
to  grief  and  its  affairs  are  wound  up. 

In  the  period  of  severe  price  decline  during  1920-192 1,  not 
a  few  businesses  foimd  themselves  suddenly  threatened  with 
economic  insolvency,  and,  as  indicated  by  the  somewhat  violent 
increase  of  insolvency  in  192 1  shown  by  the  table  on  a  preceding 
page,  many  were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  In  the  business 
boom  preceding  the  price  drop  they  had  accumulated  large 
stocks  of  merchandise  and  the  crisis  came  with  these  heavy 
inventories  on  their  hands.  The  cost  of  the  goods  far  surpassed 
their  current  value,  and  the  resulting  losses  obliterated  the 
excess  in  the  total  asset  values  over  and  above  the  liabilities 
where  companies  were  operating  on  a  too  narrow  margin  of 
safety.  Dividend  pajonents  had  to  be  discontinued  and  a 
policy  of  rigid  retrenchment  of  expenses  had  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  repair  the  loss.* 

§  411.    Technical  or  Financial  Insolvency 

A  second  type  of  insolvency  is  that  which  exists  when 
an  enterprise  that  possesses  a  greater  total  of  assets  than  of 
liabilities  is  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  This  type  is  some- 
times called  "technical"  insolvency  or  ''financiar'  insolvency. 
It  may  easily  happen  that  an  enterprise  which  is  a  great  busi- 
ness success  may  in  this  sense  become  insolvent.  There  have 
been  previous  references  to  the  two  insolvencies  and  reorgani- 
zations of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
{)any,  which  has  always  been  a  money-making  enterprise. 

This  second  type  of  insolvency  is  probably  more  common 
than  the  first.  It  is  due,  not  to  intrinsic  weakness  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  to  errors  in  its  financial  management. 

*  See  inventory  statistics  in  i  381. 
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Factors  making  for  this  tjrpe  of  insolvency  result  in  no 
actual  loss  of  asset  values,  but  merely  in  poorly  balanced  dis- 
tribution of  values  as  between  fixed  and  liquid  assets.  Factors 
making  for  economic  insolvency,  however,  cause  actual  loss  of 
asset  values,  and  therefore  reduce  the  company's  net  worth. 

§  412.    Causes  of  Insolvency 

The  causes  of  failures,  as  summarized  by  the  commercial 
agencies,  may  be  grouped  in  two  main  classes:  (i)  causes  for 
which  the  management  of  the  failing  concern  may  be  held 
responsible,  and  (2)  outside  factors  over  which  the  business 
can  exercise  little  or  no  control. 

In  the  first  group  we  find  such  causes  as  lack  of  capital, 
mcompetence  on  the  part  of  the  management,  the  granting  of 
unwise  credits,  etc.  About  80%  of  all  failures  in  this  country 
are  due  to  this  group  of  causes. 

The  second  class  includes  such  factors  as  losses  by  storms, 
floods,  and  similar  disasters,  unexpected  failures  of  other  con- 
cerns, severe  competition,  etc.  This  group  of  causes  accounts 
for  approximately  20%  of  the  failures  in  the  United  States. 

§  4x3,    Lack  of  Working' Caidtal 

According  to  the  mercantile  agencies,  the  cause  of  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  legal  insolvencies  in  the  United 
States  is  '4ack  of  capital."  This  is  rather  a  vague  phrase 
which  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  should  probably  be 
interpreted  to  mean  "lack  of  working  capital.''  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  business  enterprises  can  be  made  successful 
on  a  small  scale  even  though  their  working  capital  may  be  very 
limited.  It  is  when  these  enterprises  begin  to  expand  and  go 
beyond  the  prudent  limits  imposed  by  their  small  amount  of 
available  working  capital,  that  they  tend  more  and  more  to 
convert  working  assets  into  fixed  assets  and  finally  reach  a 
point,  if  care  is  not  exercised,  where  they  cannot  raise  the  ready 
cash  with  which  to  meet  maturing  obligations.    If  we  were  to 
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call  the  basic  trouble  in  such  cases  "mismanagement  of  capital/' 
we  should  not  be  far  from  wrong. 

There  are  exceptional  cases,  of  course,  in  which  a  minimiim 
amount  of  capital  is  required  in  order  to  equip  a  plant  or  carry 
a  sufficient  stock  of  merchandise.  It  is  stated,  for  example, 
that  a  modem  sugar  refinery  which  expects  to  enter  into  active 
competition  with  those  already  in  operation,  cannot  be  built 
and  equipped  for  less  than  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 
Consequently,  a  sugar  refining  enterprise  started  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000  would  have  to  build  a  small  and  inefficient  plant, 
or  else  issue  interest-bearing  obligations  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  endangei  its  financial  safety. 

The  minimiun  limits  of  capital  in  each  industry  are  so  well 
known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  industry  that  there  are 
probably  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  a  business  is 
started  by  those  familiar  with  its  requirements  without  sufficient 
capital — ^if  properly  handled — to  carry  it  through  to  at  least  a 
moderate  success. 

§  414.    Over-Extension 

Financial  embarrassment  due  to  inadequate  working  capital 
is  frequently  ascribable  to  the  failure  of  the  company  to  maintain 
a  proper  balance  between  fixed  and  liquid  assets  as  determined 
by  the  cash  requirements  for  meeting  obligations  current^ 
falling  due.  In  the  first  place,  the  company  may  become  over- 
extended with  reference  to  its  capital  assets.  Too  much  of  its 
cash,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  has  been  eipended,  perhaps, 
in  a  new  building  and  equipment  program.  The  improvements 
and  extensions  may  eventually  prove  to  be  very  profitable 
investments,  but  long  before  this  comes  to  pass  they  have 
taken  the  available  funds  from  the  company's  treasury  and  the 
cash  on  hand  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  obligations  falling  due  in 
the  regular  course  of  business.  The  only  remedy  in  that  event 
is  for  the  company  to  get  outside  money,  that  is,  to  raise  cash 
by  either  selling  new  stock  or  issuing  new  bonds.    But  if  the 
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sale  of  its  securities  is  impossible  because  of  its  low  credit  or 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  general  invest- 
ment market,  nothing  remains  but,  through  receivership  or 
otherwise,  to  come  to  such  adjustment  as  may  be  possible  with 
its  creditors. 

A  similar  situation,  though  not  quite  as  serious  in  its  e£Fects, 
may  result  from  the  tjdng  up  of  too  much  of  the  company's 
available  funds  in  merchandise  inventories.  The  company 
may  accumulate  in  anticipation  of  increased  sales  a  much  larger 
stock  than  it  usually  <!arries.  But  if  it  has  misjudged  the 
market  for  its  goods  and  the  sales  prove  disappointing,  and  cash 
does  not  flow  into  the  treasury  in  sufficient  volume  to  meet 
the  current  needs  for  disbursement,  now  increased  by  payments 
for  the  additional  inventory,  the  company  will  find  itself  imable 
to  pay  its  obligations.  But  even  though  the  sales  should  meet 
expectations,  if  the  company  has  been  too  Uberal  in  its  selling 
policy,  and  has  not  scrutinized  sufficiently  the  financial  standing 
of  its  customers,  its  collections  may  prove  too  slow  to  offset  its 
^outgo.  Then  imless  the  company  can  borrow  of  banks,  or  on 
its  accoimts  receivable,  it  may  be  compelled  to  ask  its  creditors 
for  an  extension  of  time.  Of  course,  actual  losses  through 
uncollectible  accounts,  if  of  sufficient  volume,  will  lead  to 
economic  insolvency. 

§  415.    Anxiety  to  Pay  Dividends 

A  frequent  cause  of  technical  insolvency  among  industrial 
combinations  has  been  excessive  anxiety  on  the  part  of  directors 
to  pay  dividends.  Many  industrial  combinations  are  started 
on  the  basis  of  excessive  anticipation  of  profit,  which  has  been 
aroused  by  glowing  prospectuses,  and  the  organizers  feel  called 
upon  to  "make  good."  Dewing  states  that  in  most  of  the 
cases  of  failure  cited  by  him,  financial  difficulties  were  not 
caused  by  overcapitalization,  as  is  usually  alleged,  but  were 
directly  due  to  the  deflection  of  working  capital  to  the  paying 
of  interest  and  dividends.    Beneath  these,  as  the  fimdamental 
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cause,  was  the  lack  of  judgment  of  promoters  in  raising  money  by 
bond  issues  on  untried  enterprises  and  in  some  cases  undue 
haste  to  pay  dividends  before  accumulating  proper  siuplus  and 
reserves. 

§  4x6.    Unfavorable  Market  Conditions 

Another  immediate  cause  of  technical  insolvency,  which 
is  quite  frequent  among  railroad  corporations,  is  inability  to 
meet  maturing  obligations  by  reason  of  market  conditions 
which  prevent  the  sale  of  refunding* securities.  A  company 
may  be  reasonably  soimd  and  well  able  to  carry  its  load  of 
indebtedness  and  yet  may  find  itself  in  no  position  when  market 
conditions  are  unfavorable,  to  refimd  maturing  bonds.  This 
situation  will  very  seldom  arise  with  a  corpcnration  that  enjoys 
really  high  credit,  but  it  may  easily  arise  with  one  that  enjoys 
only  fair  to  mediimi  credit.  The  fact  that  an  obligation  falls 
due  at  an  inconvenient  time  may  be  regarded  as  in  one  sense  an 
accidental  misfortune,  though  in  another  sense  the  corporation, 
if  well  handled,  would  hardly  find  itself  in  difficulties  by  reason 
of  an  unreceptive  market. 

§  417.    Methods  of  Procedure  in  Case  of  InscAvency 

When  a  business  enterprise  is  unable  to  meet  its  debts  and 
is  known  to  be  insolvent,  four  courses  of  action  are  open: 

1.  Creditors  may  agree  voluntarily  to  a  "readjustment"  or 
settlement  of  their  claims.  This  can  be  done  only  when  all  the 
creditors  are  reasonable  and  have  considerable  faith  in  the 
management  of  the  enterprise.  In  that  case  they  may  prefer, 
for  their  own  sakes,  that  the  situation  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
courts  and  out  of  public  records  and  that  the  buiness  should  go 
on  with  as  UtUe  disturbance  as  possible. 

2.  The  corporation  may  voluntarily  dissolve,  divide  its 
assets  among  its  creditors,  and  go  out  of  business,  all  without 
the  intervention  of  the  courts. 
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3.  The  mdividnal,  the  partnership,  or  the  corporation 
owning  the  enterprise  may  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  and  a  re- 
ceiver in  bankruptcy  be  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  assets  and 
distribute  the  proceeds. 

4.  The  corporation  may  secure  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
in  equity  whose  function  is  to  carry  on  the  business  and  at  the 
same  time  assist,  so  far  as  he  can,  in  working  out  a  generally 
satisfactory  plan  of  reorganization. 

§  418.    Readjustment  of  Claims 

The  first  of  these  remedies  is  unusual,  except  among  the 
creditors  of  small  corporations.  It  requires  a  degree  of  har- 
monious action  that  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  about  among 
a  great  number  of  people.  The  attempt,  however,  was  made 
in  July,  191 5,  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri  Padficlron  Mountain 
system  imder  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  great  banking  houses 
of  America,  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company,  who  acted  as  readjust- 
ment managers.  The  details  of  the  plan  of  readjustment 
need  not,  for  this  purpose,  be  considered.  The  point  that 
interests  us  here  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  obvious  merits 
of  the  plan,  its  remarkably  strong  backing  and  the  general 
indorsement  of  the  financial  press  and  of  financial  authorities, 
the  final  results  were  disappointing.  It  proved  to  be  impossible 
to  secure  the  voluntary  assent  of  aU,  or  practically  all  the 
security  holders,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  go  through  the 
cumbersome  and  expensive  process  of  reorganization. 

A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  1913  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson 
and  Manhattan  Company  which  operates  the  underground 
railway  system  through  the  Hudson  River  tunnel.  In  this 
instance  the  number  of  holders  of  obligations  was  much  smaller 
and  the  plan  of  readjustment  was  successfully  carried  through. 
This  plan  is  a  very  common  procedure  with  smaller  companies 
and,  wherever  practicable,  is  by  far  the  most  economical  and 
most  satisfactory  method  of  meeting  a  condition  of  insolvency. 
Its  success,  however,  is  always  dei>endent  upon  the  presence  of 
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a  fair  degree  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith  among  the 
various  parties  concerned. 

A  typical  embarrassment  which  did  not  involve  any  legal 
action  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  case  of  a  $2,000,000  printing 
and  lithographing  firm  in  New  York  City.  This  company  had 
outstanding  notes  for  $400,000.  At  first  it  was  thought  to 
be  in  bad  shape  and  the  banks  holding  the  notes  were  undecided 
whether  any  further  acconunodation  should  be  extended. 
Representatives  of  the  banks  talked  over  the  situation  and  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  company  was  held  at  which 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  decide  on  the  proper 
steps  to  save  the  firm  and  protect  its  creditors.  This  committee 
agreed  to  put  the  head  of  a  stationery  and  printing  house 
in  whom  all  the  creditors  had  confidence  in  temporary  charge. 
He  reported  that  the  company  had  a  cash  balance  of  $51,780, 
unfilled  contracts  on  hand  worth  about  $1,000,000,  and  bills 
receivable  of  $150,000.  On  the  strength  of  this  report  the 
creditors  agreed  to  wait  two  years  for  a  settlement  of  all  claims. . 
Later  developments  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  action,  as  the 
company  regained  a  firm  footing  and  did  a  profitable  business. 

The  following   quotation   from   the   Wall  Street  Journal* 
describes  a  similar  effort  now  under  way: 

A  idan  dealing  with  the  indebtedness  of  the  Columbia  Grapho- 
phone  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  provides  for  freezing  the  entire 
debt  of  the  company  for  the  period  from  April  i,  1922,  to  August 
1, 1925,  after  deducting  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  aggregate  bank 
deposits  on  September  15,  1921,  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  holders  of  the  five-year 
8%  notes,  the  bankers'  committee  and  conunittee  representing 
merchandise  and  supply  creditors.  Total  debt  involved  will  be 
aroimd  $20,000,000.  This  means  that  both  interest  and  principal 
(if  due  in  that  time)  will  be  deferred  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  interest  adjustments  will  no  doubt  be  considered  if 
company  works  out  of  present  difficulties. 


« April  8,  zgaa. 
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The  plan  provides  for  adjustments  of  interest  on  all  debts  to 
April  I,  1932.  Provision  is  also  made  for  appointment  of  a  new 
committee  to  represent  the  total  debt,  which  will  rank  equally. 
This  committee,  known  as  the  readjustment  committee,  is  com- 
posed of  M.  M.  Buckner,  Benjamin  Joy,  J.  C.  NeflF,  William  C. 
Dickerman,  and  G.  Herman  Kinnicutt. 

Funding  the  debt  in  this  way  will  in  opinion  of  the  committee 
provide  o{^>ortunity  for  the  company  to  work  out  of  present  finan- 
cial difficulties.  It  is  not  considered  that  any  public  financing  will 
be  necessary.  With  approval  of  the  committee,  company  will  be 
given  power  to  borrow  should  funds  be  necessary  for  working 
capital. 

§  419.    Dissoltttioii  of  Insolvent  Corporations 

The  dissolution  of  an  insolvent  corporation  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  assets  is  an  uncommon  proceeding.  It  requires 
the  consent  both  of  creditors  who  must  trust  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  in  carrying  through  the  disso- 
lution and  distribution  of  the  proceeds,  and  also  of  the  share- 
holders who  must  be  convinced  that  no  other  procedure  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  feeling  among  creditors  and  shareholders  alike, 
that  those  who  have  managed  a  corporation  which  has  become 
insolvent,  should  not  be  left  free  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  winding  up  the  company,  but  should  be  checked  and 
supervised  by  some  responsible  officer  who  will  see  that  all  the 
facts  are  disclosed.  It  is  because  of  this  feeling  that  the  remedies 
of  voluntary  readjustment  and  of  dissolution  are  so  seldom 
used,  and  that  the  remedies  of  bankruptcy  and  receivership 
are  almost  always  necessary. 

§  420.    Voluntary  Dissolution 

Dissolutions  are  not  always  due  to  insolvency,  but  may 
come  as  the  result  of  pressure  of  other  kinds  or  as  the  result 
of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  shareholders 
that  the  corporation,  while  not  actually  insolvent  or  losing 
money,  is  nevertheless  making  an  unprofitable  use  of  the  capital 
invested  and  is  actually  going  backward.    Under  these  condi- 
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tions, it  may  often  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  bring  about  a 
dissolution  while  the  company  still  possesses  a  valuable  surplus. 
A  number  of  special  cases  of  partial  dissolution — which  might 
also  be  described  as  a  partial  distribution  of  assets — have  arisen 
in  the  United  States  recently,  due  to  decrees  of  the  courts 
requiring  '^combinations  in  restraint  of  trade"  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  their  constituent  elements.  The  practical  application 
of  these  decrees  has  in  many  cases  involved  peculiar  difficulties. 

A  typical  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  ordered  dissolution  of  the 
combination  represented  by  the  Reading  Company.  This 
company  is  a  purely  proprietary  or  holding  company,  whose 
assets  consist  exclusively  of  securities  in  other  companies. 
These  assets  include  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway  Company,  the  Philadelphia  amd  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Teiminal 
Company,  the  Reading  Iron  Company,  and  $14,504,000  of  the 
outstanding  $27^436,800  o^ital  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  government  brought  suit  against 
this  combination  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  In  1920  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  compelling 
the  Reading  Company  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  its  security 
holdings  in  the  other  companies  as  would  be  necessary  to  restore 
their  mutual  independence.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
obey  the  court's  mandate,  but  in  the  process  of  segregation  very 
perplexing  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  and  so  serious 
are  these,  that  although  two  years  have  passed  since  the  Supreme 
Coiurt  decree  was  entered,  no  definite  plan  of  dissolution  has 
yet  been  put  in  operation. 

Another  instance  of  voluntary  dissolution  was  the  winding 
up  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  Express  Company,  a 
concern  that  was  solvent  though  gradually  losing  ground.. 
The  company  decided  that  in  the  face  of  the  competition  for 
express  business,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  competition 
of  the  newly  established  parcel  post,  it  would  be  best  to  liquidate 
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its  assets  and  withdraw  from  the  field.  Fortunately,  there  was 
little  duplication  of  contracts  or  facilities  among  the  egress 
ponq>anies  and  most  of  the  company's  property  could  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  remaining  express  companies  at  reasonable 
appiaised  valuations.  In  this  way  the  liquidation  was  carried 
through  without  serious  loss  or  difficulty. 

Ordinarily  there  is  no  special  financial  skill  required  in 
handling  a  voluntary  dissolution,  which  consists  simply  in 
gradually  closing  down  the  business,  disposing  of  the  assets, 
and  distributii^  the  proceeds  to  creditors  and  shareholders. 
Yet  even  this  comparatively  simple  procedure  frequently  involves 
a  vast  amoimt  of  detail  work. 

§  421.    Origin  and  Nature  of  Bankruptcy 

In  the  early  English  law  an  individual  was  declared  bankrupt 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  creditors  to  seize  upon  and 
distribute  his  assets.  In  case  the  assets  did  not  prove  sufficient 
to  meet  his  debts,  he  was  held  personally  subject  to  the  remaining 
claims  of  his  creditors,  and  in  default  of  payment  was  thrown 
into  jail.  Within  the  last  150  years,  however,  the  popular  and 
legal  conceptions  of  bankruptcy  have  been  greatly  modffied. 

In  the  United  States  bankruptcy  proceedings  are  governed 
by  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898  as  amended  in  sub- 
sequent years,  and  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  are  those  of  the 
federal  government-  The  purpose  of  bankruptcy  proceedings 
is  no  longer  merely  to  protect  creditors,  but  also  to  free  the 
bankrupt  from  a  load  of  debt  that  had  become  insupportable  and 
to  set  him  on  his  feet  again  as  a  useful  member  of  the  business 
community. 

There  are  abuses,  to  be  sure,  of  this  modem  practice  of 
bankruptcy.  There  are  cases  in  which  dishonest  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  bankpruptcy  law,  and  creditors  are  defrauded, 
whdly  or  partly,  of  their  rightful  claims.  Some  creditors  who 
have  suffered  from  these  abuses  have  gone  to  the  length  of 
advocating  a  repeal  of  the  law.    But  most  business  men  realize 
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that  as  against  the  chaotic  conditions  which  prevailed  before  the 
passage  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  law  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  creditors  as  well  as  to  the  bankrupt.  In  many 
cases  individuals  who  have  been  able  to  rebuild  their  fortunes 
after  having  gone  through  bankruptcy,  have  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  repay  in  full  all  the  debts  from  which  they  had  legally 
been  freed. 

§  422.    Two  Kinds  of  Bankruptcy 

Bankruptcy  is  of  two  general  kinds,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary. The  benefits  of  bankruptcy  are  open,  not  only  to 
natural  persons,  with  a  few  exceptions,  but  also  to  business 
corporations  except  those  engaged  in  railroad  operation,  insur- 
ance, or  banking.  These  three  lines  of  business  are  of  such 
general  importance  that  it  was  thought  to  be  against  public 
interest  to  permit  their  operations  to  be  brought  suddenly  to  a 
close  and  their  assets  scattered.  The  process  of  winding  up 
banking  and  insurance  companies  is  provided  for  under  the 
National  and  State  Banking  and  Insurance  Acts. 

The  definition  of  ^'insolvency''  as  given  in  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Act  is,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  peculiar,  although 
it  conforms  to  the  definition  of  ^'economic  insolvency"  that  has 
been  given  above.  A  person  is  insolvent,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  bankruptcy  law,  "when  the  aggregate  of  his  property, 
exclusive  of  any  property  that  he  has  conveyed,  transferred, 
concealed  or  removed,  or  permitted  to  be  removed  with  intent  to 
hinder,  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors,  is  not,  at  a  fair  valuation, 
sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  his  debts."  An  individual  or  a 
corporation  being  in  a  condition  of  insolvency,  must  then  conomit 
an  ''act  of  bankruptcy"  if  the  person  or  the  corporation  is  to 
be  thrown  into  involuntary  bankruptcy. 

The  most  common  act  of  bankruptcy  is  the  making  of  a 
general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  voltmtary  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  is  less 
expensive  than  bankruptcy  proceedings.    It  requires  honor. 
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mutual  confidence,  and  good  laith,  while  on  the  other  hand 
bankruptcy  procedure  is  especially  valuable  in  case  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  misrepresentation  or  dishonesty.  Bankruptcy 
is  a  harsh  and,  for  most  corporations,  a  fatal  remedy  for  in- 
solvency. It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  a  corporation  that  has  gone  through  bankruptcy. 
It  is  usually  far  easier  and  better  to  form  a  new  corporation 
which  will  purchase  the  assets  and  proceed  to  carry  on  the 
business. 

§  423.    Origin  and  Nature  of  Receivership 

Bankruptcy  proceedings  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  corpora- 
tion are  usually  wasteful  and  unwise.  A  better  method  of 
meeting  this  situation  is  to  address  a  petition  to  a  court  of 
eqxiity  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  carry  on  the  business 
under  the  supervision  of  the  court,  imtil  some  plan  of  reorganiia- 
tion  is  worked  out.  The  petition  is  referred  to  in  some  juris- 
dictions as  a  "bill  in  chancery."  It  may  be  presented  by  any 
one  of  four  parties:  (i)  by  the  corporation  itself;  (2)  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  corporation;  (3)  by  the  secured  creditors; 
(4)  by  the  unsecured  creditors. 

Applications  from  the  corporation  itself  or  from  its  own 
stockholders  are  rare,  and  are  still  more  rarely  granted.  Thus 
in  the  early  part  of  1922,  stockholders  of  the  embarrassed 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company  petitioned  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  but  later  withdrew  their  petition.  Appli- 
cations from  creditors  who  are  friendly  toward  the  corporation 
are  frequently  presented,  however,  and  in  such  cases  the  court  is 
often  requested  to  appoint  one  of  the  oflGlcers,  or  someone  else 
close  to  the  management,  as  receiver.  "Friendly  receiverships," 
as  these  arrangements  are  known,  are  not  always  warmly 
favored  by  the  bondholders  and  other  creditors  who  are  usually 
somewhat  suspicious  of  the  management  that  is  responsible  for 
involving  the  company  in  financial  difficulties. 

In  these  friendly  proceedings  the  court  sometimes  appoints 
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two  receivers,  who  are  to  act  together — one  an  official  of  the 
company  familiar  with  the  technical  operation  of  the  company, 
and  another  with  no  previous  connections  with  the  company, 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  former  statesman,  etc.,  who  is  the  court's 
chief  reliance.  Thus  in  the  receivership  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Padfic  Railway  Company  in  1915,  the  federal  court 
appointed  H.  U.  Mudge,  former  president  of  the  railroad,  as 
one  receiver,  and  J.  M.  Dickinson,  who  had  been  in  Presidait 
Taft's  cabinet,  as  the  other  receiver.  In  all  disagreements 
between  the  two  receivers,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  given  the  deciding 
vote. 

§  424.    Conflicting  Receiverships 

An  application  for  a  receivership  may  be  addressed  to  any 
court,  either  federal  or  state,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  any 
part  of  the  business  of  the  corporation.  As  a  result  it  has  often 
happened  that  two  or  more  courts  have  each  appointed  a  receiver 
and  conflict  of  authority  has  resulted.  The  tendency,  however, 
has  been  strong  toward  putting  all  receivership  proceedings  that 
affect  iDterstate  corporations  into  the  hands  of  the  federal  courts; 
and  these  courts  almost  invariably,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
each  other,  act  in  harmony.  The  judge  who  first  appoints  a 
receiver,  is  usually  accorded  precedence,  and  other  judges 
appoint  the  same  receiver  for  the  property  over  which  they  have 
jurisdiction.  Sometimes  the  incipient  conflict  is  solved  by  the 
appointment  of  an  ancillary  receiver,  who  is  expected  to  co- 
operate strictly  in  harmony  with  the  receiver  first  appointed. 

§  425.    Receivers'  Duties 

The  purpose  for  which  a  receiver  in  equity  is  appointed, 
is  usually  quite  different  from  the  purpose  of  a  receiver  or 
trustee  in  bankruptcy.  The  latter  aims  first  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  property  of  the  insolvent  iudividual  or  concern;  next  to 
dispose  of  the  property  as  quickly  as  is  practicable;  and  third, 
to  distribute  the  cash  that  has  been  realized.    A  receiver  in 
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equity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  his  function  to  keep  the 
business  running  as  smoothly  and  with  as  little  loss  as  possible. 
He  may  make  some  changes  in  methods  of  administration  and 
may  properly  retrench  whenever  he  can  do  so  without  impairing 
the  ^dency  of  the  iMX>perty,  but  in  general  he  carries  on  the 
business  in  about  the  same  manner  in  which  any  business  is 
carried  on.  He  aimS/  not  to  turn  the  assets  into  cash,  but  to 
keep  them  working  as  profitably  as  possible.  Not  infrequently 
the  property  of  a  corporation  could  not  be  sold  for  an  amount 
suflGldent  even  to  reimburse  the  secured  creditors;  yet  as  a  going 
concern  it  may  be  able  to  earn  normal  profits.  This  is  the 
case,  in  fact,  with  almost  all  companies  that  have  become 
technically  insolvent.  They  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  properly 
subject  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  since  their  assets  certainly 
exceed  their  liabilities,  and  to  attempt  to  wind  them  up  would 
be  poor  policy  for  everyone  concerned.  The  best  and  most 
common  procedure  with  all  such  insolvent  corporations,  as 
well  as  with  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  railroads,  is  to 
arrange — ^usually  through  friendly  proceedings — ^for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  to  conduct  the  business  while  negotia- 
tions for  its  reorganization  are  in  process. 

§  426.    Receivers'  Powers 

The  receiver  carries  on  his  work  under  the  direct  authority 
and  supervision  of  the  judge  who  has  appointed  him.  The 
doseness  of  this  supervision  depends  largely  on  the  personalities 
of  the  judge  and  of  the  recdver,  the  general  practice  of  the 
court,  and  numerous  other  factors.  In  general,  the  recdver 
makes  it  a  point  to  secure  spedal  authority  for  acts  that  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  routine  of  conducting  the  business. 

Under  authority  of  the  court,  a  receiver  may  issue  obligations 
known  as  ^'receiver's  certificates"  which,  constitute  a  claim 
on  the  company's  income  and  assets  ranking  ahead  of  all  other 
daims.  He  may  secure  new  equipment,  bring  new  blood  into 
the  management,  find  new  methods  of  marketing  the  company's 
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products,  and  inaugurate  new  systems  of  operation.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  general  manager  of  the  company  for  the  time  being, 
with  very  little  restriction  upon  his  actions.  Sometimes  a 
receiver  will  remain  in  control  for  two  or  three  years  or  more 
before  a  satisfactory  plan  of  reorganization  is  worked  out.  It 
has  been  remarked  above  that  the  receiver  is  frequently  one  of 
the  previous  operating  officials;  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  receiver  makes  so  satisfactory  a  record  that  he 
is  requested,  after  the  reorganization  has  been  completed,  to 
become  an  operating  official  and  continue  to  work  out  the 
policies  which,  as  receiver,  he  has  inaugurated.  F.  W.  Whitridge; 
for  example,  after  successfully  operating  the  Third  Avenue 
Railroad  Company  in  New  York  City  as  receiver,  became  and 
until  his  death  continued  to  be  president  of  the  reorganized 
company. 

§  427.    Customary  Results  of  Receivership 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  corporation  which  becomes 
insolvent  has  for  several  years  been  running  downhill,  either 
because  of  incompetence  or  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the 
management,  or  because  the  impaired  credit  of  the  company 
has  not  permitted  it  to  raise  new  capital  with  which  to  bring 
its  plant  and  equipment  up  to  modem  requirements.  The 
appointment  of  a  receiver,  instead  of  being  another  step  down- 
ward, may  prove  to  be  the  company's  salvation.  That  depends 
in  part,  of  course,  on  the  character  and  ability  of  the  receiver.  If 
he  is  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  executive  talent,  he  may  quickly 
rejuvenate  the  organization. 

As  has  just  been  noted,  the  receiver  has  the  power  to  issue 
certificates  and  thus  sectire  funds  which  had  previously  been 
ladcing.  Sometimes  a  comparatively  small  amoimt  of  new 
capital  will  be  enough  to  put  a  decaying  corporation  back  into  a 
moderately  sound  condition.  The  receiver  has  a  free  hand. 
If  it  is  possible  to  do  anything  for  the  corporation  and  if  he  is  the 
man  to  do  it,  the  results  of  his  activities  may  be  a  gratifying  gain 
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in  efficiency  and  earning  power.  In  any  event,  the  receiver 
should  be  able  to  hold  the  organization  and  the  property  intact 
and  to  turn  back,  after  his  service  is  completed,  a  business 
which  at  least  is  none  the  worse  for  the  receivership. 

Ordinarily  the  receiver  takes  some  part  also  in  an  informal 
way  in  the  negotiations  for  financial  reorganization  of  the 
business,  and  advises  with  the  court  as  to  the  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation that  ought  to  be  approved.  It  is  an  object  of  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  reorganization  and  thus  terminate  the  re- 
ceivership at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Very  infrequently  it  happens  that  these  customary  results — 
maintenance  of  a  going  business  and  financial  reorganization 
— are  not  attainable.  And  in  that  case  the  receivership  may 
finally  end  in  a  forced  winding  up  of  the  business.  Thus  in 
the  early  part  of  1922,  the  receiver  for  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  and 
Brother  was  unable  to  continue  the  business,  and  as  no  feasible 
plan  for  its  rehabilitation  or  reorganization  could  be  worked 
out,  the  business  was  sold. 

Although  unusual,  it  is  possible  even  for  a  railroad,  like  other 
business  enterprises,  actually  and  completely  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  October,  1914,  the  judge  having  jurisdiction  signed 
an  order  directing  the  receivers  of  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  to  discontinue  permanently  the  operation  of  trains,  to 
take  up  the  company's  rails,  and  to  dispose  of  its  assets.  It  is 
stated  that  the  total  population  served  by  this  railway,  which 
was  86  miles  in  length,  was  only  about  17,000;  consequently 
the  railroad  was  wholly  unable  to  pay  its  own  operating  ex- 
penses. At  the  time  when  the  receiver  wound  up  the  business, 
all  that  was  left  to  the  owners  of  $6,000,000  par  value  out- 
standing bonds  (to  say  nothing  of  outstanding  preferred  and 
common  shares)  was  the  scrap  value  of  the  rails  and  roUing  stock, 
the  right  of  way,  and  23  acres  of  land  fronting  on  Lake  Erie. 
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REORGANIZATION* 

§  428.    Financial  Reorgantzation  Defined 

In  England  the  term  "reconstruction^'  is  used  to  describe 
the  process  that  we  ordinarily  call  "reorganization."  The 
English  word  is  better  chosen  as  it  embodies  the  idea  which 
underlies  the  whole  process — that  of  tearing  down  the  old 
financial  structure  and  using  the  materials  in  a  new  and  stronger 
structure. 

Financial  reorganization,  in  its  i^oper  sense,  is  not  merely 
a  series  of  compromises  and  forced  sacrifices  imposed  upon 
security  holders.  It  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  company's 
liabilities  so  as  to  make  them  conform  more  closely  to  the  assets 
and  earnings.  If  it  is  worked  out  on  ideal  lines  the  reorganiza- 
tion may  be  described  as  a  new  financial  plan  which  replaces 
the  old  plan  that  has  proved  faulty.  The  readjustment  of  the 
company's  finances  should  enable  it  to  proceed  thereafter  under 
more  favorable  conditions  and  to  achieve  better  results. 

The  final  plan  of  reorganization  must  be  approved  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  security  holders  and  must  also  have  the 
approval  of  the  court.  The  relative  influence  of  the  security 
holders,  on  one  side,  and  of  the  judge  and  receiver,  on  the  other 
side,  varies  greatly  in  detenmning  the  plan  of  reorganization; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  complicated  reorganizations,  especially 
those  of  railroads,  it  is  more  often  necessary  for  the  cotirts  to 
intervene  and  take  an  active  part  in  formulating  a  plan  than  it  is 
in  the  simpler  cases  of  reorganization,  particularly  of  industrml 
corporations. 


>  For  accounting  treatment  of  reorganisation,  eee  Book  III.  Chs.  XXIX-XXXI. 
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§  429.    Conflicts  of  Interests  in  Reorganization 

The  varioiis  interests  which  are  concerned  in  a  financial 
reorganization  may  ordinarily  be  classified  in  three  groups,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  creditors,  including  bondholders. 

2.  The  shareholders,  both  preferred  and  common, 

3.  The  banking  houses  which  propose  to  underwrite  the 

reorganization  plan. 

In  a  complicated  reorganization,  each  one  of  these  three 
groups  is  subdivided.  There  may  be  a  niunber  of  bond  issues 
which  have  dahns  that  in  part  conflict  with  each  other.  The 
interests  of  the  preferred  and  of  the  conomon  shareholders  are 
by  no  means  identical.  There  may  be  two  or  more  banking 
houses  that  are  working  with  an  eye  to  handling  the  underwriting. 
It  may  often  happen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  complex  struggle 
among  the  various  groups  of  interests.  On  some  questions  there 
may  be  agreements  and  alliances  between  two  or  more  groups, 
and  on  other  questions  the  cleavage  may  be  entirely  different. 

Naturally  the  chief  influence  is  exerted  by  the  bondholders, 
especially  by  the  holders  of  those  issues  which  are  well  protected 
by  prior  liens. 

Next  come  the  holders  of  the  junior  lien  issues.  The  bank* 
ing  houses  are  likely  to  be  in  close  touch  with  all  the  different 
groups  of  bondholders  and  advise  with  them.  Inasmuch  as 
the  active  assistance  of  some  good  banking  house  is  essential 
in  order  to  make  any  plan  a  success,  the  representative  of 
such  a  house  is  likely  to  be  consulted  and  to  have  a  voice  in 
determining  all  important  questions.  Moreover,  he  is  in  the 
advantageous  position  of  an  outsider  who  may  be  trusted  to 
view  the  situation  impartially. 

As  for  the  shareholders  in  a  drastic  reorganization,  they 
have  little  to  say.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  happens  that  their 
claims  to  recognition  are  ruthlessly  brushed  aside  and  they  are 
practically  wiped  put  of  existence.    However,  as  we  shall  see, 
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they  are  frequently  needed  to  supply  the  fresh  cash  required 
for  the  reorganized  company,  and  for  that  reason  are  permitted 
to  have  some  voice  in  working  out  the  reorganization  plan. 
The  officers  of  a  failed  corporation  sometimes  imdertake  to 
direct  the  reorganization,  but  their  efforts  are  seldom  welcomed. 
The  receiver,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  takes  a  fairly  active 
though  informal  part  in  working  out  the  reorganization  plan. 

In  view  of  all  these  complications  and  of  the  practical 
difficulties  in  working  out  an  eflfective  reorganization,  it  often 
requires  months  or  even  years  to  complete  the  plan.  In  the 
larger  reorganizations  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion, not  only  among  the  security  holders  but  also  in  the 
financial  press.  Attempts  to  curb  and  stifle  this  discussion  are 
sometimes  made  and  usually  are  unfortimate.  The  security 
holders  of  a  company  in  process  of  reorganization  are  by  no 
means  entirely  helpless.  The  assent  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
holders  of  each  bond  issue  is  usually  required  before  any  plan 
can  be  made  effective;  consequently  the  reasonable  requests  of 
security  holders  for  explanations  and  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  company  cannot  wisely  be  denied. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  for  those  in  charge  of  a 
corporation  or  of  a  reorganization,  arbitrarily  to  refuse  to 
proceed  with  a  discussion,  but  the  effect  is  not  likely  to  be 
helpful  to  their  cause. 

§  430.    Fonnation  of  Committees 

In  present-day  practice  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
annoimcement  of  insolvency  of  an  important  corporation  is  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  security  holders'  committees,  each 
one  representing  a  certain  security  issue.  Sometimes  one 
committee  may  represent  two  or  more  issues,  the  interests  of 
which  are  not  conflicting.  The  process  of  fonnation  of  these 
committees  is  nearly  always  something  of  a  mystery.  They 
seem  to  spring  up  sometimes  overnight  without  special  authority. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  usually  self-appointed  and  each 
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committee  is,  in  reality,  simply  a  group  of  individuals  who  have 
determined  among  themselves  that  it  is  wise  and  proper  for  them 
to  solicit  authority  from  their  fellow  security  holders  to  act  in 
their  behalf. 

In  order  to  secure  this  authority,  it  is  essential  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  should  either  be  personally  well 
known  to  the  security  holders  or  should  be  connected  with 
important  firms  or  banking  houses.  In  large  reorganizations, 
membership  on  these  committees  is  regarded  as  something  of 
a  prize.  The  members  are  frequently  allowed  generous  fees 
for  their  services  and  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  many 
onerous  duties.  The  detailed  work  is  usually  handled  by  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  or  by  counsel.  However,  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  fail  to  point  out  that  many  reorganization 
committees  composed  of  able  men  devote  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  efiFort  to  their  woik  and  sometimes,  especially  in  the 
smaller  reorganizations,  give  their  services  without  compen* 
sation. 

Even  in  the  latter  case,  the  fees  of  attorneys  for  the  various 
reorganization  committees  must  be  provided  for  in  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  Payments  must  be  made  to  the  managers 
of  the  reorganization  and  to  the  banks  or  trust  companies  which 
act  as  depositaries  for  securities.  The  receiver's  fees,  plus  the 
fees  of  the  attorneys  who  advise  with  him,  are  nearly  always 
heavy.  And  finally,  there  are  numerous  incidental  expenses 
and  fees  for  services  of  accountants,  for  advertising  and  cir- 
cularizing in  connection  with  the  reorganization  plan,  and  so 
forth,  which  aggregate  a  large  amount.  The  expenses  of  reor- 
ganization are  so  heavy  that  it  is  easy  for  the  members  of 
reorganization  committees  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  makes 
little  difference  if  they  include  a  liberal  compensation  for  them- 
selves. 

The  self-appointed  committee  for  a  certain  group  of  seciuity 
holders  does  not  always  meet  with  instant  acceptance.  Security 
holders  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  skeptical.    Unless  most  of  the 
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large  holders  are  rq>resented  in  the  reoi^^anization  anmnittee, 
they  are  likely  to  start  an  opposition  conumttee  ainl  there  may 
be  an  active  struggle  for  proxies.  If  the  opposition  committee 
is  at  all  successful,  there  may  be  later  a  merger  of  two  committees, 
for  it  is  clearly  essential  that  there  should  not  be  dissension 
among  any  one  group  of  security  holders. 

§  43X.    Reorganization  Committee 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  after  several  committees 
have  been  formed  these  committees  begin  to  negotiate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  receiver  with  a  view  to  arranging  the 
best  possible  terms  for  the  interests  they  represent.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  general  agreement  to  be  reached  except  by  a 
protracted  series  of  negotiations  and  compromises,  and  there 
must  be  some  supreme  judge  or  arbiter.  Unless  the  receiver, 
some  official  of  the  company,  or  some  influential  person  or  bank* 
ing  house  can  assume  this  function  and  really  take  charge  of  the 
whole  process  of  bringing  about  an  agreement,  it  is  natural  and 
customary  to  select  from  the  various  security  holders'  com- 
mittees a  group  which  includes  at  least  one  representative  of 
each  set  of  interests  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration; 
this  group  is  customarily  known  as  the  '^reorganization  com* 
mittee."  This  is  the  committee  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
devises  the  plan  of  reorganization.  The  various  security, 
holders'  committees  may  negotiate,  but  they  are  likely  to  follow 
the  lead  of  their  representative  on  the  general  reorganization 
committee  and  in  reality  do  little  more  than  give  their  public 
approval  to  the  final  reorganization  plan. 

§  432.    The  Committee  Method  of  Reorganization 

In  spite  of  its  drawbacks,  including  the  ever-present  pes* 
sibility  that  not  all  the  security  holders'  committees  will  consden* 
tiously  represent  the  interests  entrusted  to  their  care,  the  com- 
mittee method  of  working  out  a  reorganization  plan  is  in  most 
cases  the  only  practical  method.    In  a  large  corporation  meet- 
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ings  of  the  3ecurity  holders  are  quite  impracticable;  and  if  they 
were  held  they  would  be  utterly  useless  so  far  as  working  out  a 
plan  is  concerned.  The  only  manner  in  which  they  could  be 
advantageous  would  be  in  bringing  about  free  and  open  election 
of  members  of  the  security  holders'  committees.  Even  though 
their  work  may  sometimes  be  careless,  the  various  security  hold- 
ers' committees,  through  the  general  reorganization  conunittee 
and  frequently  under  the  active  direction  of  the  banking  house 
that  is  to  handle  the. underwriting,  do  eventually  agree  upon  a 
reorganization  plan.  On  the  whde,  this  method  is  probably  the 
best  that  is  availaUe. 

The  same  idea  mi^t  be  affiled  more  frequently  in  smaller 
corporations,  the  security  headers  of  which  caimot  effectively 
express  their  will.  In  a  recent  instance  the  majority  shareholders 
of  an  oil-producing  company  were  believed  by  the  minority 
party  to  have  driven  the  company  into  bankruptcy.  The  sale  of 
its  property  and  assets  had  been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Court 
and  a  so-called  ^'reorganization  committee"  composed  of  former 
officials  was  planning  to  bid  for  the  company  at  this  sale.  At 
the  last  moment  some  of  the  minority  shareholders  appointed 
themselves  a  committee,  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  good 
proportion  of  the  outstanding  shares,  employed  a  capable  lawyer 
and  incurred  other  necessary  expenses  which  did  not  constitute 
a  heavy  burden  on  any  individual  shareholder,  and  presented 
their  objections  to  the  court.  These  objections  were  sustained, 
and  in  the  end  the  committee  forced  the  adoption  of  a  new  and 
much  more  equitable  plan.  In  this  instance  the  prompt  and 
courageous  action  of  a  few  small  shareholders  checked  what 
probably  amounted  to  a  con^iracy  to  obtain  full  control  of  the 
property. 

§  433.    Procedure  in  Reorganization 

The  first  step  in  a  reorganization  after  some  person  or  group 
of  persons — ^receiver,  banking  house,  reorganization  committee, 
or  someone  else — has  been  permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  process 
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IS  to  brii^  alxmt  a  tlioioiis^  ezaimiuitioa  and  analysis  of  the 
accounts.  It  may  be  extremely  misaie  to  accept  withoat  ques- 
tion the  accounting  statements  issued  by  the  oid  management, 
for  it  is  quite  likdy  that  their  natural  tSort  lor  several  years 
has  been  to  conceal  the  company's  growing  fmanrial  weakness. 
Until  the  actual  earnings  and  eiq)enses  are  definitdy  determined, 
no  practical  and  really  effective  jrfan  of  leocganization  can  be 
worked  out  The  examination  may  be  bodi  eqxnsive  and 
lengthy.  While  it  is  in  progress,  those  actively  engaged  in  the 
reorganization  may  carry  on  n^otiations  and  work  out  a  tenta- 
tive plan,  but  no  final  result  can  be  accomplished. 

The  second  step  consists  of  securing  an  agreement  among  the 
various  committees.  Inasnmch  as  most  of  the  members  of  the 
security  holders  and  reorganization  committee  are  likely  to  be 
men  of  affairs  devoting  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time 
and  thought  to  the  reorganization  scheme,  these  negotiations 
are  troublesome  and  are  likely  to  cover  a  long  period  of  time 
before  any  definite  conclusions  are  reached. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  third  step,  the  receiver  will  be  conduct- 
ing the  company  with  all  possible  economy.  Perhaps,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  will  be  raising  new  o^ital, 
reforming  the  internal  organization,  and  otherwise  raising  the 
enterprise  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency.  If  the  company  pos- 
sesses non-essential  or  non-profit-making  property,  the  receiver 
may  proceed,  with  the  consent  of  the  court,  to  diqx)se  of  some 
of  its  property.    This,  again,  may  be  a  long-drawn-out  process. 

The  final  step,  when  the  reorganization  plan  has  been  worked 
out  and  accepted  both  by  the  security  holders  and  by  the  court, 
is  to  select  and  put  into  execution  the  best  legal  method  of 
accomplishing  the  financial  rearrangement  that  has  been  agreed 
upon.  In  case  the  unanimous,  or  almost  unanimous  consent  of 
the  security  holders  has  been  obtained,  the  court  may  declare 
the  plan  operative  and  binding  even  upon  the  small  proportion 
that  have  not  given  their  assent.  It  is  more  frequently  neces- 
sary, however,  to  go  through  the  legal  form  of  organizing  a  new 
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coiporation — ^usually  with  a  name  very  similar  to  that  o{  the 
insolvent  corporation — and  to  bring  about  a  judicial  sale  o{  all 
the  property  of  the  old  corporation  to  the  new  corporation.  The 
reorganization  committee  in  that  case  will  turn  in  the  obligations 
of  the  old  corporation  in  payment  for  the  property,  and  will 
issue  in  exchange  obligations  and  shares  of  the  new  corporation 
under  the  terms  that  have  been  agreed  upon. 

Sometimes  stubborn  security  holders  of  the  old  corporation 
who  are  opposed  to  the  reorganization  plan  refuse  to  exchange 
their  securities  for  those  of  the  new  corporation.  The  result 
may  not  be  especially  pleasing  to  them,  for  they  are  likely  to  be 
left  holding  securities  of  a  company  which  is  non-active  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  may  be  called  non-existent.  When  the 
reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  took 
place  in  1896,  the  holders  of  some  25,000  shares  refused  to  ex- 
change them  for  shares  in  the  new  company,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  reorganization  was  completed 
nevertheless  and  the  25,000  shares  still  outstanding  are  now 
worthless. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 
ENDS  ATTAINED  BY  REORGANIZATION 

§  434*    Raisiiig  Additional  Capital— Methods 

The  general  end  to  be  attained  by  reorganization  is  of  course 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  insolvent  concern.  The  specific  pur- 
poses commonly  sought  in  reorganizations  by  which  this  re- 
habilitation is  to  be  effected  are  as  follows: 

To  raise  the  additional  capital  needed  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion, and  the  operation  of  the  reorganized  company 
thereafter. 

To  reduce  fixed  charges. 

To  simplify  the  financial  structure. 

To  give  increased  facilities  for  raising  any  capital  that 
may  be  needed  in  the  future. 

To  eliminate  unprofitable  business. 

To  pay  or  "refund''  pressing  obligations. 

To  take  care  of  an  accumulation  of  unpaid  preferred  divi- 
dends. 

Usually  the  most  urgent  problem  in  a  reorganization  is  to 
bring  in  fresh  capital,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions 
and'  betterments  in  the  fixed  assets,  or  more  commonly  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  adequate  working  capital.  In  either  case 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  secure  a  considerable  amoimt  of  cash. 
If  the  company  had  been  well  supplied  with  cash  it  would  not 
presmnably  have  become  insolvent.  But  the  fact  that  a  com- 
pany is  in  receivers'  hands  is  naturally  no  recommendation  to 
prospective  purchasers  of  its  securities,  and  the  problem  of  rais- 
ing cash  is  therefore  not  only  urgent  but  often  extremely  difficult. 
It  can  be  solved  only  by  enforcing  drastic  sacrifices  on  security 
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holders.  There  are  three  possible  methods  of  raising  new  capital 
or  of  securing  an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  outstanding  liabil- 
ities of  the  reorganized  concern: 

1.  By  bringing  out  new  issues  of  bonds  or  shares  which  are 

well  secured  and  are  offered  on  terms  particularly 
favorable  to  purchasers. 

2.  By  levying  assessments  on  bond  or  share  holders. 

3.  By  inducing  the  current  creditors,  or  some  of  them,  to 

accept  funded  obligations^  or   sometimes  preferred 
stock,  in  payment  of  the  amounts  due  them. 

§  435.    Raising  Additional  Capital— (i)  Sale  of  Securities 

If  the  company  has  any  valuable  securities  of  other  corpora- 
tions, these  may  be  sold.  However,  this  source  of  cash  is 
seldom  available,  because  a  failing  corporation  usually  exhausts 
all  expedients  for  raising  cash  before  it  is  forced  into  a  receiver's 
hands. 

In  case  the  insolvent  company's  credit  has  not  already  been 
used  to  the  limit,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  about  some  rear- 
rangement of  claims  upon  assets  and  earnings  which  will  leave 
room  for  the  issuance  of  new  securities.  These  securities  may 
then  be  sold  at  a  heavy  discoimt  and  thus  the  urgently  needed 
cash  may  be  obtained. 

A  company  which  owns  an  ice  and  light  plant  in  a  small 
western  city  was  recently  in  financial  difficulties.  At  the  original 
c^ganization  of  the  company  some  years  before,  only  about  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  plant,  which  amounted  to  $43,000,  had  been 
secured  through  the  sale  of  shares;  the  remaining  $21,000  had 
been  borrowed  on  one-year  notes  given  by  the  corporation  and 
indorsed  by  some  of  the  larger  shareholders.  In  subsequent 
years  the  company's  obligations  had  been  reduced  to  about 
$17,000,  but  the  creditors  were  pressing  for  payment  and  the 
indorsers  of  the  company's  notes  were  reported  to  be  unwilling 
to  renew  their  indorsements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a 
suspicion  among  some  of  the  minority  shareholders  that  the 
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larger  shareholders  were  willing  to  have  them  "shaken  out," 
and  altogether  it  was  dear  that  some  form  of  financial  readjust- 
ment was  necessary. 

Inasmuch  as  the  company  was  earning  from  $2,000  to  $4,000 
per  annimi,  with  good  prospects  for  a  future  increase,  it  was 
foimd  possible  to  sell  at  par  a  series  of  one-  to  ten-year  notes, 
each  note  for  $1,200,  bearing  6%  interest.  This  provided  $12,- 
000.  The  remaining  $5,000  was  obtained  by  creating  an  issue 
of  8%  preferred  stock,  which  also  was  sold  at  par.  Inasmuch 
as  this  was  purely  a  local  transaction  handled  by  the  shareholders 
themselves,  there  were  practically  no  reorganization  expenses. 
The  common  shares  were  necessarily  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  reasonably  expect  any 
dividends  for  a  period  of  some  years;  but  after  the  pajrment  of 
the  ten-year  notes,  they  presumably  will  be  left  with  a  valu- 
able property  which  will  yield  a  high  rate  of  return. 

In  larger  and  more  complex  reorganizations,  precisely  the 
same  principle  may  frequently  be  applied.  The  income  of  the 
corporation  which  may  be  counted  upon  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty is  taken  away  from  the  shareholders  and  pledged  over  a 
period  of  years  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  repajrment  of 
principal  of  a  new  security  issue.  However,  this  plan  is  possible 
only  on  one  of  two  conditions:  a  residue  of  unpledged  property 
and  income  which  has  not  been  utilized  in  the  preceding  financ- 
ing, or  the  drastic  scaling  down  of  the  claims  previously  out- 
standing. The  tendency  in  later  reorganizations  has  been  more 
and  more  strongly  toward  severe  treatment  of  the  old  security 
holders  with  a  view  to  providing  for  an  attractive  issue  that  will 
raise  needed  capital. 

§436.    (2)  Assessment  of  Security  Bidders 

The  second  method  of  raising  cash  is  through  assessment. 
In  nearly  every  reorganization  the  common  shareholders  are 
required  to  pay  some  assessment  in  order  to  secure  any  holdings 
in  the  reorganized  company.    The  same  requirement  is  fre- 
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quently  imposed  upon  the  preferred  shareholders  and  is  some- 
times imposed  even  upon  the  junior  bondholders.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  bondholder  or  even  a  preferred  shareholder  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  out  fresh  money  in  order  to  hold  an  interest 
in  the  company;  but  the  truth  is  that  any  security  holder  who 
is  not  amply  protected  by  marketable  assets  is  likely  to  face  this 
experience.  If  he  resists  the  proposal  a  new  company  is  organ- 
ized which,  at  the  judicial  sale,  will  turn  in  the  prior  lien  securities 
in  payment  for  all  the  property  of  the  company.  This  auto- 
matically wipes  out  the  junior  Ixmdholdeis — ^unless  they  choose 
to  raise  the  capital  with  which  to  pay  off  the  prior  lien  holders, 
in  which  case  they  will  hold  the  whip-hand.  The  junior  bond- 
holders or  shareholders  are  thus  left  with  the  dear  alternative 
of  either  giving  up  their  previous  investment  without  any  further 
effort  to  protect  and  redeem  it,  or  of  paying  the  assessment. 

When  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  was  reorganized  in  1916- 
1917,  not  only  were  the  three  classes  of  stock,  the  first  preferred, 
the  second  preferred,  and  the  common,  assessed,  but  also  the 
two  classes  of  junior  bonds.  In  fact,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  the  five  issues.  They  were  all  assessed  $9.75  for  every 
$100  par  value  of  the  old  securities,  and  in  return  the  owners 
received  $10  par  value  of  new  first  preferred  stock,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  bonus  of  $20  par  value  of  common  stock.  In  reorganiza- 
tions of  recent  years  a  tendency  to  treat  alike  all  old  issues  that 
are  not  protected  by  any  equity  value,  has  shown  itself  .1 

An  assessment  is  an  extremely  unpleasant  thing  for  the 
security  holder  and  naturally  is  accepted  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Moreover,  it  is  usually  for  the  best  interests  of  the  corporation — 
and  therefore  for  the  best  interests  of  the  shardiolders  them- 
selves in  the  long  run — that  the  assessment  method  be  used. 

Usually  the  shareholder  who  pa}^  the  assessment  is  given 
at  least  a  nominal  equivalent  in  the  form  of  an  increased  amount 
of  new  stock,  and  perhaps  a  certain  amount  in  securities  of  a 
higher  grade.    If  he  has  faith  in  the  company  and  its  manage- 


1  Dewing  <m  Pimui.  Polky  of  Corp.,  p|».  xxa-ii3. 
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ment,  he  may  iK^iefuIly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  his 
securities  will  be  worth  full  par  value.  For  examfde,  the  reor- 
ganization frian  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway 
Company,  now  in  process  of  execution,  calls  for  the  payment 
by  the  stockhdders  of  $20  per  share  on  preferred  slock  and  $25 
a  shaune  on  common  stock.  For  this  the  preferred  storikholHcr 
receives  for  each  100  shares  surrendered,  $1,400  Prior  lien 
Mortgage  bonds,  Series  C,  6%,  carrying  interest  from  Jamiary  i, 
1922;  $600  Adjustment  Mortgage  bonds.  Series  A,  5%,  ranking 
for  interest  from  January  i,  1922;  and  100  shares  common  stodL 
Each  common  stockholder  receives  $1,750  Prior  lien  McMrtgage 
bonds,  Series  C,  6%,  carrying  interest  from  January  i,  1922; 
$750  Adjustment  Mortgage  bonds,  Series  A,  5%,  ranking  for 
interest  from  January  i,  1922;  and  100  shares  of  oomm<m  stock. 

Another  instance  of  stockholders  receiving  bonds  as  wdQ  as 
stock  for  the  assessment  paid,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion oi  the  San  Francbco  Railway  Company  in  r9i6.  The  same 
assessment  of  $50  per  $100  par  vahie  of  the  old  securities  was 
imposed  on  the  first  preferred,  the  second  preferred,  and  the 
common  stodL,  and  for  their  payment  the  sharehcdders  obtained 
$50  par  value  of  a  prior  lien  bond  and  a  common  stock  bonus. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  bonus  some  regard  was  paid  to  the 
rdative  position  of  the  three  classes  of  shares — the  first  preferred 
receiving  $100  par  value  of  the  new  ccxnmon  stock,  the  second 
preferred  $90,  and  the  old  conmion  $82. 

Probably  the  most  drastic  assessment  aa  record  is  tiiat  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad  Company  in  1897,  vriuch 
amounted  to  73%  <mi  the  cranmon  shares. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  however,  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  shardiolder  diould  or  should  not  pay, 
is  always  one  to  be  studied  with  much  care.  NaturaBy  the  reor- 
ganization managers  will  make  terms  that  will  be  at  least  f  alriy 
attractive  in  otder  to  make  oertaui  that  the  money  vridch  is 
required  shall  be  forthotnning.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually 
profitable  for  shareholders  to  pay  up  their  asseasmoiU 
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It  is  Stated  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  railroad  reorganization 
the  price  of  the  securities  obtained  by  payment  of  the  assess- 
ment was,  within  six  months  thereafter,  nearly  equal  to  the 
previous  market  quotation  plus  the  assessment.  In  prctctically 
every  case  later  quotations  have  gone  much  higher.  The  in- 
crease in  value  ^'has  abundantly  justified  the  payments  which 
stockholders  were  asked  to  make." 

§437*    (3)  Funding  Floating  Debt 

The  third  method  of  increasing  cash  resources-^that  of  in- 
ducing the  current  creditors  to  accept  long-term  securities  in 
settlement  of  their  claims — ^is  practicable  only  when  the  insolvent 
company  is  fimdamentally  prosperous  and  has  been  brought 
into  difficulties  merely  through  a  temporary  shortage  in  working 
capital.  In  both  the  Westinghouse  reorganizations  the  holders 
of  floating  debt  were  persuaded  to  take  long-term  notes  and 
bonds  in  payment,  for  they  were  convinced  of  the  company's 
inherent  soundness.  In  the  first  reorganization  of  189 1,  the 
company's  $3,000,000  in  floating  debts  were  replaced  largely 
by  stock  issues. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  in  192 1,  the  merchandise  creditors  received  125%  of 
the  amounts  due  them  on  January  i  of  that  year  for  merchandise 
actually  delivered  in  prior  preference  8%  cumulative  stock; 
whfle  in  the  case  of  commitments  for  merchandise  not  delivered 
prior  to  January  i,  192 1,  but  for  which  specifications  and  prices 
had  been  fixed  on  that  date,  they  received  75%  in  cash  and  28% 
in  preference  shares. 

§  438.    Reorganization  Underwriting  Sirndicate 

In  every  reorganization  where  it  is  proposed  to  raise  cash, 
whether  by  assessment  or  by  the  sale  of  new  securities,  the  serv- 
ice of  an  underwriting  syndicate  of  bankers  is  indispensable  for 
the  successful  execution  of  the  general  reorganization  plan. 
Security  holders  are  not  obliged  to  pay  the  assessment  if  any  is 
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levied.  If  tbe  market  value  of  their  holdings  is  nominal  and 
far  below  the  amount  of  the  proposed  assessment,  many  of  them 
may  decline  to  throw  good  money  after  bad,  as  the  |»x>ceeding 
may  appear  to  them.  The  company  has  therefore  no  means  of 
knowing  what  response  it  will  get  from  those  subject  to  the  as* 
sessment ;  and  as  it  must  be  in  possession  of  the  required  amount 
of  cash  if  the  entire  reorganization  scheme  is  not  to  miscarry,  a 
banking  sjmdicate  is  formed  to  underwrite  the  assessment. 

In  substance,  a  syndicate  of  this  nature,  for  a  commission, 
obligates  itself  to  pay  the  assessment  of  all  defaulting  security 
holders  and  to  take  over  the  securities  assigned  to  them  in  the 
new  corporation.  If  the  expedient  resorted  to  for  obtaining 
cash  is  the  sale  of  new  securities,  the  syndicate  purchases  the 
issue  on  some  agreed  basis,  precisely  as  it  would  if  the  company 
were  solvent  and  were  doing  a  piece  of  normal  financing. 

The  pa)mient  received  by  the  imderwriting  s}mdicate  nat- 
urally varies  with  the  conditions.  In  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  reorganization  referred  to  above,  the  underwriting  syndi- 
cate "is  to  receive  a  commission  of  5%  on  the  aggregate  syndi- 
cate obligation,  and  $1.50  per  share  for  so  much  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  new  company  so  offered  to  stockholders  under  the 
plan  as  such  syndicate  shall  take  and  pay  for.'' 

§  439*    Reducing  Fixed  Charges 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  insolvency  the  trouble  has  arisen 
primarily  because  the  company  had  a  larger  load  of  fixed  charges 
than  its  income  would  permit  it  to  carry.  That  being  the  case, 
the  only  safe  and  correct  course  in  reorganization  is  to  cut  down 
these  charges.  It  is  useless  to  continue  them  unless  the  com- 
pany's difficulties  are  partly  temp)orary;  for  to  do  so  would  be 
simply  to  invite  a  new  insolvency. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  severe  cases  of  cutting  down 
fixed  charges  was  that  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  1875.  '^^  company's  line  was  at 
that  time  still  under  construction  and  its  earnings  were  less  than 
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yi  of  1%  on  its  funded  debt  There  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  increasing  the  earnings  and  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  all  fixed  charges  should  be  eliminated.  All  outstand- 
ing bonds  were  replaced  by  preferred  shares;  floating  debt  was 
also  exchanged  for  preferred  shares;  and  old  common  shares 
were  replaced  by  new  common  shares. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  out  of  seven  railroad  reorganizations 
in  the  period  from  1893  ^  i^9S>  every  one  showed  a  decrease  in 
fixed  charges  averaging  31%.  In  practice,  experience  shows  the 
advisability  of  keeping  in  view,  in  the  rearrangement  of  fixed 
charges,  the  five  following  principles: 

1.  The  maximum  fixed  charges  after  reorganization  should 

not  exceed  the  absolute  minimum  of  net  earnings. 

2.  As  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  charges  should 

consist  of  interest  on  bonds.  Sinking  funds  with  their 
requirements,  guaranteed  dividends,  rentals,  and  the 
like,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  The  losses  should  fall  most  heavily  on  the  junior  security 

holders  generally,  leaving  the  first  lien  securities — 
unless  the  reorganization  is  exceedingly  drastic — 
practically  imtouched. 

4.  The  nominal  value  of  the  new  securities  received  by 

security  holders  in  the  old  company  should  be  reduced 
as  little  as  possible. 

5.  Bondholders  whose,  claims  are  scaled  down  should  be 

given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  any  future 

increases  of  earnings.' 
If  the  junior  bondholder  who  is  asked  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
the  principal  and  possibly  in  the  rate  of  interest  of  his  holdings, 
is  at  the  same  time  given  preferred  and  common  shares  up  to  the 
full  par  value  of  his  former  bondholdings,  or  perhaps  a  little 
above,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  reduction  much  more  readily. 
He  may  feel,  quite  properly,  that  there  is  at  least  a  chance  of  his 
recovering  in  future  all  the  capital  that  he  has  lost 


*  Daggett's  Railroad  Reofganisation,  pp.  357-363. 
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As  to  industrial  reorganizations,  the  results  of  27  companies 
show  that  fixed  charges  were  reduced  on  the  average  about  25%.* 
This  percentage  probably  measures  fairly  well  the  excessive 
amounts  of  bonded  and  other  obligations  which  were  issued  above 
the  limits  of  prudence  under  the  old  financial  plan. 

{  440.    Trend  of  Rebiganizatioa  Procedure 

The  tendency  on  the  whole  has  been  more  and  more  strongly 
toward  avoiding  half-way  measures  in  reorganizations  and  toward 
putting  the  corporation  on  its  feet  financially  so  that  it  will  not 
within  a  short  time  come  back  into  the  hands  of  the  financial 
surgeons.  To  illustrate  this  tendency,  an  interesting  parallel 
may  be  drawn  between  the  first  reorganization  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  in  1859  and  its  reorganization  in  1895,  by  which  time 
the  present-day  methods  and  principles  of  reorganization  had 
become  well  recognized.  In  the  first  reorganization  fixed  charges 
were  not  reduced,  preferred  shares  were  given  in  exchange  for  the 
unsecured  indebtedness,  the  second  mortgage  which  was  about 
to  fall  due  was  extended,  and  an  assessment  of  2}4%  was  levied 
on  both  preferred  and  common  shares.  The  position  of  the  road 
was  not  much  stronger  after  the  reorganization  than  it  had  been 
before,  and  the  money  paid  in  by  the  shareholders  was  dissipated 
without  permanent  benefit  either  to  the  corporation  or  to  them- 
selves. The  reorganization  of  1895,  on  the  other  hand,  lowered 
fixed  charges,  procured  ample  cash  by  assessments  on  the  share- 
holders, and  gave  shares  rather  than  bonds  in  exchange  for  the 
new  cash  that  was  raised. 

§  441.    Effect  on  Fhiancial  Structure 

One  customary  result  of  reorganization  is  an  increase  in 
capitalization.  At  first  glance  this  may  seem  surprising,  but  it  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  policy  of  compensating  the  old  security 
holders  for  their  sacrifices  by  giving  them  some  form  of  daim  on 
the  future  earnings  of  the  corporation.    Junior  bondholders  are 


*  Dewing  on 'Corp.  Pxom.  &  Reorg.,  p.  6zx. 
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usually  asked  to  accept  a  percentage  of  new  bonds  plus  a  per- 
centage of  preferred  shares,  the  new  securities  having  a  total 
nominal  value  at  least  equivalent  to  the  nominal  value  of  the 
bonds  they  formerly  held.  The  preferred  shareholder  is  perhi^ 
asked  to  pay  an  assessment  and  accept  new  securities  consisting 
of  preferred  and  conmion  shares.  The  common  shares  may  be 
reduced  or  wiped  out,  but  more  often,  upoa  payment  of  assess* 
ment,  are  replaced  by  shares  of  not  greatly  reduced  nominal 
value.  In  general,  the  tendency  is  strongly  toward  reducing 
bond  o^italization  and  increasing  the  share  capitalization  more 
than  proportionately. 

§  44a.    Simplification  of  Financial  Structure 

Another  customary  result  of  reorganization  in  large  corpora- 
tions is  the  simplification  of  the  company's  financial  structure. 
In  the  years  preceding  reorganization  the  company  has  in  all 
probability  put  out  various  issues  of  bonds,  preferred  shares, 
and  common  shares,  some  of  which  may  have  conflicting  or 
uncertain  claims.  Reorganization  gives  an  opportunity  to 
replace  these  various  small  issues  by  a  few  large  issues.  At  the 
same  time,  increased  facilities  for  raising  capital  in  future  are 
often  provided.  The  new  issues  are  made  large  enough  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  reorganized  company,  with 
the  proviso  that  additional  bonds  may  be  sold  under  the  same 
mortgage  on  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  deed  of  trust. 
Through  this  simplification  and  provision  for  future  capital 
requirements,  the  company's  financial  structure  may  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  best  present-day  practice.  This  is  often  one 
great  advantage  of  reorganization. 

§  443*    Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Business 

Another  advantage  frequently  afforded  by  a  reorganization  is 
the  op^rtunity  to  eliminate  unprofitable  branches  or  depart- 
ments. Sometimes  the  bondholders  who  are  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage or  a  branch  or  an  isolated  plant  are  bluntly  told  that  they 
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may  take  the  property  which  is  not  wanted  by  the  parent  corpora- 
tion. More  often,  the  fact  that  the  property  to  which  they  have 
a  claim  is  not  essential,  is  driven  home  and  they  are  forced  to 
agree  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  their  claims,  which  may  be 
sufficient  to  put  the  outlying  branch  or  plant  on  a  profitable 
basis.  Reorganization  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  in  a  cold-blooded 
way  by  financial  men  who  are  impressed  only  with  results  that 
have  actually  been  achieved.  Frequently  the  main  difficulty 
with  a  business  that  has  become  insolvent  has  been  over- 
optimism  and  over-expansion  on  the  part  of  its  management. 
Wherever  that  is  the  case,  a  reorganization  which  eliminates  these 
outside  ventures  or  reduces  the  expense  of  conducting  them  may 
and  in  practice  not  infrequently  does  prove  of  great  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  corporation. 

§  444.    The  Claflin  Reorganization 

As  an  interesting  illustration  of  some  of  the  principles  above 
discussed,  we  may  take  up  briefly  the  history  of  the  failure  and 
reorganization  in  1914  of  the  great  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1843.  After  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  the  firm  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  severe  competition 
from  jobbing  houses  in  western  trade-centers,  and  in  order  to 
meet  this  competition  it  began  to  build  up  its  own  retail  outiets. 
Through  certain  controlled  companies,  particularly  the  Associat- 
ed Merchants  Company  and  the  United  Dry  Goods  Company, 
35  well-known  department  stores  in  various  important  cities 
were  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Claflin  interests.  These 
stores  naturally  purchased  most  of  their  goods  through  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  dose  relationship  thus  estab- 
lished between  a  wholesale  house  and  retail  stores  was  really 
valuable  to  either  party.  Of  course,  it  enabled  the  H.  B.  Claflin 
Company  to  carry  on  extensive  operations  for  a  long  period;  but 
its  apparent  size  and  prosperity  turned  out  to  be  largely  artificial 
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and  unsound.  So  far  as  the  retail  stores  were  concerned,  it  was 
evidently  of  no  advantage  to  them  to  be  comi)elled  to  purchase 
most  of  their  supplies  from  a  given  wholesale  establishment. 

When  the  failure  was  first  reported  it  was  thought  that  the 
total  Claflin  liabilities  amounted  to  about  $34,000,000,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  large  amounts  of  notes  had  been  issued 
and  obligations  incurred  of  which  there  was  no  clear  record.  The 
relationships  of  the  many  companies  included  in  the  combina- 
tion had  become  so  involved  that  it  was  months  before  the 
receivers  could  obtain  even  the  approximate  amount  of  the 
liabilities;  and  in  the  end  the  total  liabilities  were  placed  at  about 
$45,000,000. 

It  was  found  that  the  financial  transactions  of  all  the  various 
department  stores  were  being  handled  in  New  York,  and  that  the 
active  managers  of  these  stores  knew  nothing  about  many  of  the 
liabilities  which  the  treasurer  of  their  company,  sitting  in  his 
New  York  office,  had  created.  For  instance,  the  Hennessy 
Corporation,  which  operated  stores  in  Butte  and  Anaconda, 
Montana,  had  on  its  books  obligations  amounting  to  only 
$83,000.  The  president  of  this  company  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  other  obligations;  but  he  was 
suddenly  advised  after  the  receivership  of  the  Claflin  Company 
that  approximately  $1,700,000  in  notes  of  the  Hennessy  Corpora- 
tion had  been  issued  and  after  having  been  indorsed  by  the 
Claflin  Company,  were  discounted  in  New  York.  The  same 
practice  was  followed  with  subsidiary  companies  all  over  the 
country.  In  this  way  an  enormous  amount  of  "accommodation" 
paper  was  put  out.  The  parent  company's  contingent  liability 
on  this  paper,  however,  was  not  shown  in  the  financial  statements 
it  had  submitted  to  bankers  and  to  those  who  bought  its  com- 
mercial paper  through  note-brokers. 

The  scheme  of  reorganization  finally  agreed  upon  was  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  wholesale  business  and  the  retail  business 
of  the  combination  ought  to  be  separated.  The  Dry  Goods 
Economist  pointed  out  that,  while  the  day  has  gone  when  a 
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general  jobbing  house  located  in  New  York  could  do  a  great 
national  business,  there  was  still  an  important  field  open  to  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company  in  handling  business  within  a  short 
distance  of  New  York. 

The  plan  for  reorganization  provided  that  the  noteholders 
receive  in  exchange  for  their  old  notes  15%  in  cash  and  85%  in 
three-year  collateral-trust  income  notes  issued  by  the  new 
company  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Mercantile  Stores 
Corporation.  The  Mercantile  Stores  Corporation  was  to  own 
aU  the  stock  of  the  insolvent  department  stores  in  the  combinar 
tion,  and  turn  these  into  cash  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  also 
provided  that  a  new  company,  known  as  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Cor- 
poration, should  continue  that  portion  of  the  wholesale  business 
which  had  proven  profitable.  All  the  stock  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin 
Corporation  was  to  be  owned  by  the  Mercantile  Stores  Cor- 
poration. 

Under  this  plan  the  new  corporations  were  enabled  to  begin 
their  operations  without  any  current  indebtedness.  The  plan 
of  reorganization  was  somewhat  unusual  in  that  it  did  not  call 
for  any  new  capital  and  at  the  same  time  freed  the  subsidiary 
corporations  from  current  liabilities. 

As  far  as  the  old  stockholder?  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company 
were  concerned,  nothing  was  ever  realized.  The  Mercantile 
Stores  Corporation,  however,  distributed  over  $17,000,000  in 
cash  to  the  creditors  of  the  old  company,  and  then  having 
carried  its  liquidation  of  assets  as  far  as  could  be  done  without 
unjustifiable  losses,  was  reorganized  in  1919  as  an  operating 
company  under  the  title  of  Mercantile  Stores  Company,  Inc. 
The  H.  B.  Claflin  Corporation  was  purchased  in  191 7  by,  and 
merged  with,  Claflins,  Inc. 
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Part  I — Surplus  and  Reserve  Accounts 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  CORPORATE  RECORDS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

§  X.    Corporate  Accounts 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  books  of  account,  nor  are  there 
entries  on  books  of  account,  which  are  absolutely  peculiar  to 
corporations.  Most  of  the  books  and  accounts  used  will  be  found 
in  any  business  of  similar  nature  conducted  under  any  other 
form  of  business  organization.  When  we  come  to  the  more  dis- 
tinctively corporate  accoimts,  we  find  that  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany also  employs  these  same  accoimts.  But  the  joint-stock 
company  as  a  form  of  business  organization  is  so  nearly  obsolete 
that  it  may  be  ignored,  and  the  capital  stock  and  dividend 
records  may  be  considered  as  being  distinctly  corporate,  to- 
gether with  the  entries  covering  dividends  and  transactions  in 
capital  stock. 

There  are  also  certain  transactions,  such  as  those  dealing  with 
bonds,  which,  while  not  necessarily  limited  to  corporations,  occur 
rarely  ia  other  forms  of  business  and  are  commonly  thought  of 
as  being  distinctive  of  the  corporation. 

Many  transactions  encoimtefed  in  corporate  books  admit 
of  more  than  one  manner  of  treatment.  In  the  following 
chapters  it  will  be  found  that  transactions  identical  in  nature 
have  been  variously  handled  for  purposes  of  exemplifying  these 
different  methods.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  entries  and 
names  of  accounts  that  are  best  employed  under  the  varying 
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conditions  that  confront  the  corporation  accountant.  In  each 
case,  however,  that  plan  which  will  best  provide  all  of  the  infor- 
mation desired  with  the  fewest  possible  repetitions  and  least 
chance  of  confusion,  has  been  used  in  the  present  volume. 

§  a.    Requirements  of  Corporate  Records 

As  stated,  the  general  books  dealing  with  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial transactions  of  a  corporation  differ  not  at  all  from  those 
of  a  partnership  or  a  single  proprietorship  conducting  a  similar 
line  of  business,  and  for  their  character  and  use  the  reader  is 
referred  to  any  text  on  accounting.  In  a  corporation,  however, 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  books  of  accoimt  which  record  the 
transactions  of  ordinary  business,  another  dass  of  books,  such 
as  the  minute  book,  stock  book,  dividend  book,  bond  record, 
etc.,  for  recording  the  activities  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the 
corporate  form.  So  necessary  are  these  books  that  in  many 
states  the  laws  specify  that  certain  of  them,  as  the  minute  book, 
stock  book,  transfer  book,  etc.,  shall  be  kept*  Some  of  these  are 
not  accoimting  records,  but  all  of  them  which  are  accoimting 
records  and  are  peculiar  to  corporations  are  discussed  in  subse- 
quent chapters. 

§  3*    Choice  of  Corporate  Records 

The  distinctive  books  of  record  to  be  kept  by  a  corporation 
are  frequently  set  forth  in  its  by-laws;  although  the  books  so 
enumerated  would  usually  be  kept  as  a  matter  of  course  by  any 
well-managed  corporation. 

Under  these  conditions  the  accotmtant,  when  devising  an 
accounting  system  for  a  corporation,  must  first  consult  the 
statutes  of  the  state  to  ascertain  the  legal  requirements.  Fre- 
quently the  statutes  not  only  prescribe  certain  books,  but  also 
specify  where  these  books  must  be  kept  and  what  they  must 
contain.    Next  he  must  consult  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation 


>  For  a  dwctiirion  of  the  minute  book  tee  Book  I,  I^rt  IX.  "Meetinffi  and  Reoordi*': 
also  Book  IV.  Ch.  XVI.  "Minutes  of  Corpoiate  Meetings."  «««««■  . 
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to  ascertain  their  requirements  as  to  books  and  records.  Then, 
in  addition  to  the  books  required  by  the  laws  and  the  corporation 
by-laws,  he  must  add  such  other  books  as  are  needed  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  corporation. 
The  usual  corporate  records  include:' 

Minute  book 
Subscription  records 
Instalment  receipts 
Instalment  book 
Stock  certificate  book 
Stock  transfer  book 
Register  of  transfers 
Stock  ledger 
Dividend  book 
Bond  register 

This  number  might  be  extended  considerably,  and  subdi- 
visions made,  especially  in  thecase  of  large  corporations.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  small  company  some  of  the  enum- 
erated books  would  be  omitted  entirely.  Indeed,  in  some 
companies,  especially  where  the  stock  is  held  by  a  few  individuals, 
the  bookkeeping  is  as  informal  as  in  a  partnership  and  but  few 
of  the  distinctive  corporate  records  are  kept.  It  is,  however,  a 
wise  precaution  always  to  provide  for  the  proper  record  of  all 
corporate  transactions,  no  matter  how  small  the  corporation 
or  how  closely  its  stock  may  be  held.  If  this  is  not  done,  trouble 
may  result,  and  "an  oimce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.'* 

All  the  books  enxmtierated  above  are  auxiliary  books  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  books.  Many  of  them  are  subsidiary 
ledgers,  by  which  it  is  meant  that  they  contain  the  detailed 
accounts  with  individuals  or  things,  only  the  grand  total  of 
whose  balances  appears  on  the  general  ledger. 


>Prom  the  accounting  standpoint  these  records  are  discussed  in  later  chaf>ters  of  the 
BKsent  book;  from  the  terttniral  standpoint  in  Boole  I,  "Corporate  Law";  their  forms  will  be 
found  in  Book  IV,  "Corporate  Forms  ;  see  index  and  list  of  forms  for  specific  referenoei. 
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A  book  known  as  a  ''combination  record"  is  frequently  used 
by  the  smaller  corporations  for  the  distinctive  corporate  records. 
This  book  is  divided  into  parts,  each  of  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  more  unportant  of  the  distinctive  corporate  records  mai- 
tioned  above.  If  the  fonns  included  in  it  are  good,  the  combina- 
tion record  will  be  found  convenient  for  the  ordinary  small 
corporation.    For  the  larger  corporation  it  is  not  suitable. 

§  4*    The  Net  Worth  Accounts 

It  is  in  the  accounts  which  represent  the  proprietorship, 
capital,  or  net  worth  of  the  corporation  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ference from  the  accounts  of  other  forms  of  business  organiza- 
tions is  foimd.  In  an  individual  proprietorship  or  a  partnership 
the  investment  consists  of  the  cash  or  property  contributed  by 
the  proprietor  or  by  the  partners.  In  a  corporation  it  consists 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  sold.  The  investment  of  a  sole 
proprietor,  or  of  partners,  plus  the  amount  of  profits  left  in  the 
business  is  represented  by  the  capital  accounts;  while  only  the 
investment  of  stockholders  is  represented  by  the  capital  stock 
accoimts,  the  undivided  profits  being  carried  in  a  separate 
account. 

Even  then  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  original  investment 
is  represented  by  the  capital  stock  accounts,  for  if  in  a  corpora- 
tion with  par  value  shares  the  stockholders  contribute  more  or 
less  than  par,  the  difference  is  considered  as  a  form  of  paid-in 
surplus  or  as  a  discount  on  stock — a  reduction  of  surplus. 
Whether  the  shares  are  with  or  without  par  value,  the  number 
of  shares  owned  by  each  stockholder,  as  shown  by  his  account 
on  the  corporate  stock  ledger  at  any  particular  time,  represents 
his  proportionate  interest  rather  than  his  property  interest.' 

In  a  partnership  the  profits  are  usually  credited  to  the  pro- 
prietors' accounts  and  remain  there  until  drawn  out  according 
to  agreement,  but  the  profits  of  a  corporation  are  credited  once 


>  Bnt  «ee  disctiasioii  of  riglits  attacbed  to  pnimmd  stock.  Book  I.  Oh.  XI.  "PjrefcfTed 
Stock." 
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a  year  or  oftener  to  Surplus  and  never  to  the  accounts  of  the 
individual  stockholders  until  a  dividend  is  declared.  In  fact, 
only  dose  corporations  with  but  few  stockholders  have  general 
ledger  accounts  with  their  individual  stockholders. 

The  capital  accounts  of  the  proprietor  or  partners  represent 
the  book  value  of  the  net  assets,  but  the  capital  stock  accounts 
of  the  corporation  represent,  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  with 
no-par-value  stock,  the  amount  received  by  the  corporation  for 
its  capital  stock;  and  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  with  par- 
value  shares,  only  an  arbitrary  figure  dependent  on  nothing  but 
the  par  value  of  the  outstanding  stock,  the  difference  between 
this  figure  and  the  value  of  the  net  assets  (whether  due  to  profit 
or  loss,  to  donated  capital  and  withdrawals  of  capital,  or  to 
appreciation)  being  carried  in  the  Surplus  account. 

The  place  of  the  proprietorship  accounts  of  the  individual  or 
partnership  is  taken  in  corporation  accounting  by  two  groups  of 
accotmts  known  as  the  "net  worth  accotmts"  because  their  total 
represents  the  book  value  of  the  net  assets  (gross  assets  less 
liabilities),  or  the  net  worth  of  the  corporation.  These  two 
groups  are  the  capital  stock  accounts^  and  the  surplus  account 
or  accounts.* 


*  See  Ptot  11.  "The  Orisiaal  Capitol  of  the  Corporatioii.!! 

•  See  Ch.  II,  'The  Surpltu  Account." 
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IS  freqamtly  laiger  than  the  ofital  stodc  itsdf «  Wheie  a  sur- 
phis  eTJsTs  it  is  usoally  maintained  as  a  measure  of  safety  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  and  to  safe- 
guard it  against  unforeseoi  amtingai€ie& 


StiLPLrs 


At  tbe  dose  o£  QKk  fiscal  period,  with 
tbe  art  loss,  if  any,  as  shown  fay  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account.* 

With  any  adjustment  during  the  fiscal 
period  whidi  diminishes  the  profits  o£  a 
pievious  fiscal  period.' 


With  the  amount  of  catiaueous  or 


With  amounts  set  aside  so  as  not  lo 
be  available  for  dividends.* 

With  the  discount  on  the  sale  of  the 
coqKxation's  capital  stock.* 

With  amounts  by  which  the  book 
values  of  assets  are  decreased  other 
than  through  wear  and  tear. 

With  the  amounts  of  dividends 
declared.* 


CndM: 

At  the  dose  of  each  fixal  period,  with 
the  net  piofit,  if  any,  as  shown  by  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account.* 

With  any  adjustments  made  during  a 
fiscal  poiod  whidi  should  have  been 
credited  to  soim  piofit  and  loss  account 
within  a  prior  Ibcal  period;  or  which 
increase  the  profits  of  a  prior  fiscal 
poiod.' 

With  the  amount  of  extraneous  or 
unusual  profits.' 

With  amounts  previously  set  aside 
as  not  available  for  dividends,  and  now 
returned  to  the  general  surplus.* 

With  the  premiums  received  on  the 
sale  of  the  oorpoiation's  capital  stock.' 

With  amounts  by  iriuch  the  book 
value  of  fixed  assets  is  increased.* 

With  amounts  of  donations  to  the 
corporation.** 


Surplus  account  may  be  credited  with  the  year's  net  profit 
before  the  dividend  is  declared,  or  with  the  portion  of  profits 
to  be  retained  in  the  business  after  payment  of  dividends. 
Dividends  are  usually  not  declared  until  the  amount  of  net 
profit  is  known,  unless  the  unapportioned  surplus  is  ample  to 
cover  any  shortage  that  might  result;  to  do  otherwise  might 
result  in  wiping  out  the  surplus  already  created. 


•SeeCh.Vin. 

'  See  II  a^.  14.  ^5:  ^iso  Ch.  VIII. 
•  See  it  a6  and  27. 
•SecCh.  XIV. 
wSee||aS.99:a]aoCh,X. 


>  See  I  S3. 

>  Sec  I  7. 
•See  18. 

«SeeCIi.IU. 
•Soeln. 
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Smphtt  is  an  increment  of  capitaL  When  added  to  the 
Kaia«rf^  of  the  capital  stock  accoonts,  the  smn  total  dioidd 
pepwjcat  the  net  worth  cl  the  business.  Soipfais  acooont  maj 
even  show  a  ddiit  balance  as  a  result  cl  boaneas  depicasion, 
heavy  losses^  or  payment  of  excessive  dividends.  In  that  case 
soch  deficit  represents  a  loss  and  a  capital  impairmenL 

The  Sui]J]is  account  is  frequently  entitled  '^Suipins  and 
Deficit''  account,  in  older  that  it  may,  without  misnomer,  not 
only  accommodate  suiplus  but  any  deficiency  as  welL  This  is 
the  plan  used  by  public  service  comndssions  in  their  schedules 
and  reports.  The  account  is  credited  with  suiplus  profits  and 
chaigied  with  such  net  loss  as  may  result  in  aiqr  jrear.  A  dd)it 
fxoffis  of  this  account,  of  course,  represents  a  deficiency  or 
impainnent  of  cajHtal,  while  a  credit  excess  is  the  opposite. 


17*    Ad joatoienti  of  Profits  of  Plreviooa  Tc 

In  closing  the  books  of  a  personally  owned  business,  the 
profits  of  the  period  are  credited  to  the  account  of  a  sole  pro- 
prietor or  divided  between  the  accounts  of  partners.  In  dosing 
the  bodes  of  a  coiporatkm,  the  nominal  accounts  are  first  dosed 
into  Profit  and  Loss  account  and  the  resulting  balance  in  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account  is  dosed  into  Surplus  account  By 
thus  dosing  the  nominal  accounts  they  will  in  any  period  show 
only  items  which  affect  the  gain  of  that  period. 

But  after  the  books  are  dosed  corrections  are  often  found 
necessary  or  omissions  are  discovered.  These  may  affect  the 
profit  of  the  previous  period.  In  order  that  the  adjustments 
of  these  may  not  wrongfully  affect  the  profit  of  the  new  period, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  newly  reopened 
nominal  accounts.  The  corrections,  then,  instead  of  being  en- 
tered to  the  nominal  accounts,  are  made  directly  to  the  Surjdus 
account  as  adjustments  of  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss  previ- 
ously carried  to  that  account,  thus  preventing  them  fram  affect- 
ing profits  of  the  current  year  by  keeping  them  out  of  the  nomi- 
nal account  of  the  currait  year. 
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For  example,  if  an  invoice  of  $547.50  for  merchandbe  pur- 
chased in  December,  1921,  was  erroneously  entered 

Merchandise  Puiduises l574-5o 

To  Accounts  Payable 1574-50 

and  the  error  was  discovered  in  January  after  an  annual  dosing, 
the  correction,  instead  of  being  made  by  the  usual  entry 

Accounts  Payable $27.00 

To  Merchandise  Purchases $37.00 

would  be  made  by  the  entry 

Accounts  Payable $37.00 

To  Surplus $37.00 

This  would  indicate  an  increase  of  $27  in  the  profit  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  cost  of  sales  being  reduced  by  that  axaoimt. 

In  Uie  above  exposition  it  is  assumed  that  the  closing  inven- 
tory was  correct.  If  it  was  not,  the  rule  would  stiQ  apply  that 
the  amotmt  by  which  the  profit  of  the  preceding  year  is  afifected 
should  be  entered  directly  to  Surplus.  If  the  adjustments  found 
necessary  are  few  in  number  and  small  in  amoimt,  there  is  no 
great  objection  to  letting  them  appear  as  factors  in  the  current 
Profit  and  Loss  accoimt.  But  errors  that  are  of  any  importance 
should  be  adjusted  through  Surplus,  so  that  exact  statements 
of  the  transactions  of  previous  years  may  be  prepared  by  re- 
casting the  previous  statements  and  exact  comparisons  be  made 
between  the  operations  of  various  years. 

It  is  evident  that  omissions  and  errors  in  showing  the  trans- 
actions of  previous  years  affected  the  final  net  credit  to  Surplus 
in  the  years  in  which  they  occurred.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  present  surplus  is  larger  or  smaller  as  a  result,  and  that 
Surplus  is  the  accoxmt  to  be  corrected. 

§  8.    Eztraordisaxy  Gains  and  Losses 

The  practice  is  common  of  entering  directly  to  Suridus 
account  any  extraordinary  gains  and  losses  whose  inclusion  in 
the  current  Profit  and  Loss  account  would  render  the  resulting 
total  of  that  account  useless  for  purposes  of  comparison  between 
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various  periods.  Under  this  practice  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
is  limited  to  use  as  a  clearing  account  for  the  normal  items  of 
income  and  expense,  all  abnormal  charges  and  credits  to  pro- 
prietorship being  made  directly  to  Surplus. 

There  may  thus  be  entered  direct  to  Surplus  any  gains  or 
losses  which  are  not  the  result  of  the  regular  nonnal  operation 
of  the  business.  In  this  category  will  be  found  such  items  as 
losses  by  fire  and  gains  or  losses  from  sales  of  fixed  assets. 

The  function  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  is  held  to  be  the 
collection  of  the  items  affecting  the  normal  operations  of  the 
business.  If  a  concern  not  in  the  real  estate  business  credits 
Profit  and  Loss  with  the  gain  resulting  from  the  sale  of  a  factory 
site,  it  destroys  the  basis  of  comparison  between  the  profits  of 
different  years. 

The  objection  is  raised  against  this  practice,  that  the  habit 
of  using  the  Surplus  accoimt  for  such  purposes  as  this  may  re- 
sult in  its  becoming  abused  by  being  turned  into  a  diunping 
ground  like  the  proverbial  General  Expense  accoimt.  While 
the  wrongful  use  of  an  account  does  not  furnish  sufficient  ground 
for  not  sanctioning  a  legitimate  use,  yet,  because  also  of  the 
added  reasons  given  in  the  next  section,  the  Surplus  accoimt 
should  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  discretion  for  entries  of 
this  type.  In  any  event  the  extraneous  and  unusual  items  can 
be  shown  in  a  separate  section  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement 
after  operating  profits  have  been  determined. 

§  9.    Federal  Income  Tax  and  the  Surplus  Account 

The  federal  income  tax  laws  and  forms  have  had  a  marked 
influence  on  accountancy.  One  feature  in  which  their  influence 
has  basn  noticed  is  in  bringing  into  considerable  disfavor  the 
practice  of  charging  directly  to  Surplus  any  items  of  gain  or  loss 
applicable  to  the  current  period. 

The  changed  policy  in  this  r^ard  is  due  not  to  anything  in 
the  laws  themselves  but  to  the  form  of  reconciliation  or  proof 
of  Profit  and  Loss  and  Surplus  required  to  be  filled  out  as  a 
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part  of  the  corporation  income  tax  return."    A  condensation  of 
this  form  is  given  below  with  the  subdassifications  eliminated. 

Net  taxable  iDcome $  43,271.10 

Non-taxable  income: 

Interest  on  Liberty  bonds 44*oo 

Other  items none 

Total $  43»3i5io 

Unallowable  deductions: 

Donations $     160.00 

Income  and  profits  taxes  paid 12,362.64 

Other  items none 

Total 12,522.64 

Net  profit  by  books $  30^792^46 

Surplus  at  beginning  of  3rear 122,360.62 

Credits  to  Surplus  during  year none 

Dividends  paid $20,000.00 

Other  debits  to  Surplus none 

Total 20,000.00 

Surphis  at  dose  of  year $i33it53'08 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  expectation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  that  all  items  affecting  profit  of  the 
year  (income  whether  taxable  or  not,  and  losses  whether  de- 
ductible or  not)  will  be  handled  through  the  Profit  and  Loss 
account,  so  that  the  book  profit  may  be  proved  by  adding  back 
to  the  taxable  income  those  items  of  income  which  are  not 
taxable  (such  as  certain  interest  on  Liberty  bonds)  and  sub- 
tracting those  expenses  (such  as  donations)  which  are  not  de- 
ductible. The  form  of  this  schedule  has  had,  as  stated,  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  number  of  charges  made  directly  to  Surplus, 
because  an  awkward  adjustment  is  necessary  if  extraneous  and 

u  See  Qu  XXXVl.  "Pederal  Income  Tu  Retorna.'! 
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unusual  gains  and  losses  are  handled  directly  through  Surplus 
account. 

When  such  items  are  entered  through  the  regular  Profit  and 
Loss  account,  however,  they  should  invariably  be  shown  as 
unusual  items  in  a  separate  section  of  any  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment which  may  be  prepared,  in  order  that  the  profit  made 
through  normal  operations  may  stand  out  by  itself  for  compara- 
tive purposes. 

§  10.    Entiy  of  Federal  Income  and  Profit  Taxes 

The  best  accounting  practice  calls  for  the  entry  of  federal  in- 
come and  profit  taxes  as  a  charge  against  the  profits  of  the  year 
against  which  they  apply.  In  no  way  can  they  be  considered  as 
an  expense  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  paid. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  latter  fact  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  objections  against  the  ''injustice"  of  the  income  tax 
laws.  All  public  accountants  have  had  cases  similar  to  that 
shown  by  the  following  example:  A  corporation's  profit  for  the 
calendar  year  1918  was  $200,000;  the  amount  of  tax  assessed  on 
this  profit  was  $130,000.  The  next  year,  1919,  showed  a  book 
loss  of  $30,000,  the  $130,000  of  tax  paid  on  the  income  of  1918 
having  been  charged  as  an  expense  in  1919.  There  was  therefore 
a  taxable  profit  of  $100,000  in  1919,  since  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax  paid  may  not  be  taken  as  a  deduction  in  determining 
the  amoimt  of  taxable  profit.  The  tax  on  this  amount  was 
$40,000. 

The  president  of  the  corporation  expressed  himself  rather 
vigorously  about  having  to  pay  an  income  tax  on  a  losSy  and  also 
said:  "They  tax  you  on  your  income  and  then  tax  you  on  the 
tax  you  pay . "  If  in  his  own  mind  he  had  applied  the  tax  of  $130,- 
000  paid  in  1919  against  the  profits  of  1918,  reducing  them  to 
$70,000,  and  had  applied  the  tax  payable  in  1920  against  the 
profits  of  1919,  reducing  them  from  $100,000  to  $60,000,  he 
would  have  seen  that  his  point  of  view  was  unfair,  although  of 
course  this  particular  corporation  was  in  a  high  tax  dass. 
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It  is  wise,  whenever  possible,  to  determine  tlie  amount  of  in- 
come tax  liability  at  the  time  of  closing  the  books,  and  to  charge 
this  amomit  either  to  Surplus  or  to  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  period, 
entering  of  course  the  offsetting  liability.  This  procedure  would 
not  have  been  so  heartily  reconunended  before  the  passage  of  the 
192 1  Revenue  Act,  because  of  the  adjustments  necessary  in 
computing  invested  capital.    This  objection  no  longer  applies. 

In  regard  to  making  a  choice  between  the  Profit  and  Loss 
account  and  Surplus  account,  accountants  are  still  somewhat  dis^ 
agreed,  with  the  weight  of  authority  in  favor  of  making  the  entry 
to  Surplus.  For  this  stand  it  is  argued  that  the  income  tax  is  not 
a  charge  against  the  profit,  for  one  if  not  both  of  the  following 
reasons:  (i)  it  is  an  extraneous  item  determined  after  the 
profit  is  ascertained;  and  (2)  it  is  a  distribution  of  profits  after 
they  are  made,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  dividend. 

Those  who  prefer  to  charge  the  tax  to  Profit  and  Loss  have 
also  two  argmnents,  viz. :  (i)  that  it  is  no  more  an  extraneous 
item  than  is  a  bonus  which  is  based  on  the  amount  of  net  profits 
and  which  consequently  cannot  be  determined  imtil  the  amount 
of  the  profit  has  been  ascertained;  and  (2)  that  Schedule  ''L"  of 
the  income  tax  return  is  more  easily  prepared  if  the  disbursement 
is  charged  against  profit  on  the  books,  and  re-added  as  an  unal- 
lowable deduction  on  the  schedule. 

The  credit  should  be  to  Accrued  Taxes,  and  the  entry  to  set 
up  the  amount  of  tax  payable  on  the  income  of  the  year  whose 
accounts  are  being  closed,  will  be: 

Profit  and  Loss,  or  Surplus $1,000 

To  Accrued  Taxes $x,ooo 

Amount  of  federal  income  tax  payable  on  profit  shown  by 
above  dosing. 

§  II.    Surplus  Does  Not  Represent  Specific  Assets 

While  surplus  is  always  represented  by  an  equivalent  of  assets, 
these  assets  as  a  rule  are  not  earmarked  or  designated  in  any 
way.  It  is  simply  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  and  capital 
stock,  and  does  not  represent  any  specific  assets. 
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lt is  a  common  practice  for  corporations  to  invest  part  of  their 
surplus  cash  in  gilt-edged  securities,  such  as  bonds  and  stocks  of 
other  companies.  This  insures  the  company  against  danger  of 
being  without  liquid  fimds  in  case  of  a  crisis;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  low  rate  of  return  from  these  securities  is  consid- 
ered, it  is  manifest  that  the  money  thus  invested  could  be  used 
more  profitably  in  the  business.  Most  corporations,  neverthe- 
less, follow  the  practice  of  investing  in  such  securities,  knowing 
that  they  can  be  used  at  any  time  as  collateral  for  securing  bank 
loans  or  be  readily  sold  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Such  outside  investments  may,  but  generally  do  not,  repre- 
sent all  of  surplus  profits,  but  in  any  case  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  surplus  cash  (cash  not  needed  for  immediate  pur- 
poses) and  not  the  surplus  shown  by  the  Surplus  accoimt  which 
is  being  invested* 
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CHAPTER  III 
RESERVE  ACCOUNTS 

§  12.    Withholding  Surplus  from  Dividends 

Surplus  fundamentally  represents  the  amount  which  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  board  of  directors  for  purposes  of  declar- 
ing dividends.  To  this  rule  there  are,  of  course,  certain  exceptions 
created  by  law  or  established  by  contract,  such  as  those  whereby 
reserves  for  the  redemption  of  bond  issues  are  required  to  be  set 
aside  out  of  earnings.  With  these  exceptions,  boards  of  directors 
have  practically  free  control  over  the  surplus.  They  may  set 
aside  certain  portions  of  it  for  specific  purposes,  as  for  new  equip- 
ment, for  contingencies,  or  for  other  purposes,  thus  impounding 
or  appropriating  those  portions  of  the  surplus  and  rendering 
them  not  available  for  dividend  purposes. 

But  the  fact  that  a  board  of  directors  has  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  the  profits  for  a  specific  purpose  does  not  guarantee 
that  the  amount  set  aside  will  be  so  used,  for  the  board  may  at  a 
later  date  vote  to  turn  back  this  reserve  into  the  general  surplus. 
The  impounding  of  surplus  is,  therefore,  often  more  apparent 
than  real,  because,  unless  other  persons  are  definitely  a  party 
thereto,  the  board  may  reverse  its  action. 

Many  business  men  are  under  the  impression  that  the  very 
term  "surplus"  involves  a  certain  limitation  of  distribution. 
There  are  those  who  separate  surplus  into  two  items  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  one  called  "undivided  profits"  or  a  similar  name  and 
the  other  called  "surplus."  This  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  item  designated  as  surplus  is  intended  to  be  retained  in 
the  business,  and  that  the  giving  of  the  name  surplus  is  public 
notice  of  such  intention.   But  the  term  surplus  is  used  in  such  a 
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variety  of  ways  that  it  may  not  give  to  the  observer  any  such 
idea.i 

If  the  balance  sheet  of  a  corporation  shows  a  large  surplus,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  corporation  borrows  money,  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  it  from  immediately  thereafter  greatly  reducing 
this  surplus  through  dividends.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  siuplus  is  shown  as  appropriated  for  specific  purposes  or  not. 
While  it  might  be  held  that  the  directors  declaring  dividends  im- 
mediately thereafter  have  deceived  the  lenders  of  the  money, 
they  are  technically  within  their  rights.  On  this  account  it  might 
seem  desirable  to  adopt  a  more  definite  terminology  for  the  funds 
intended  to  be  withheld  from  dividends — a,  designation  so  specific 
that  its  mere  use  would  be  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
that  the  funds  so  earmarked  were  to  be  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  business. 

Such  a  definite  appropriation  of  surplus  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  sometimes  prove  harmfid.  Occasion  might  arise  when  the 
corporation's  credit  would  be  impaired,  and  consequently  the 
creditors'  rights  endangered,  imless  dividends  should  continue  to 
be  paid  with  regularity.  But  it  might  be  that  dividends  could 
not  be  paid  without  encroaching  upon  surplus  which,  although 
legally  available  for  distribution,  had  been  appropriated  for  other 
purposes  at  some  preceding  date. 

§  13.    Entries  for  Appropriation  of  Surphis 

When  it  is  thought  to  be  desirable  to  reserve  a  certain  amoimt 
of  surplus  at  least  temporarily  from  distribution  in  dividends,  an 
entry  should  be  made  debiting  Surplus  and  crediting  the  proper 
reserve  account.  Such  accounts  may  be  called  Reserve  for  Sink- 
ing Fund,  or  Reserve  for  Contingencies,  or  Reserve  for  Improve- 
ments, or  Preferred  Stock  Redemption  Reserve,  depending  on 
their  purpose.  The  entry  would  be  made  in  the  following 
manner; 
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Surplus $50,000 

To  Reserve  for  Improvements $50|Opo 

To  remove  from  the  general  Surplus  the  above  sum,  setting 
it  aside  as  a  reserve  out  of  which  it  is  planned  to  make 
certain  improvements,  as  directed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Januaiy  3,  1922. 

Some  accountants,  in  closing  a  set  of  books,  prefer  to  estab- 
lish or  increase  the  reserve  directly  out  of  the  year's  profits  in- 
stead of  first  closing  those  profits  into  Surplus.  The  one  practice 
would  require  two  entries  as  follows: 

Profit  and  Loss $40,000 

To  Surplus $40,000 

To  dose  Profit  and  Loss  account  of  year  to  Surphis. 

Surplus $10,000 

To  Reserve  for  Bond  Redemption $10,000 

To  set  aside  from  surplus  a  reserve  for  redemption  of  bonds, 
as  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  second  method  needs  only  the  single  entry: 

Profit  and  Loss $40,000 

To  Reserve  for  Bond  Redemption $10,000 

Surplus 30,000 

To  set  aside  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  year  the  amount 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  withheld  toward 
redeeming  the  bond  issue,  and  to  dose  the  remainder  of 
the  profits  into  Surphis  as  available  for  dividends. 

In  making  the  entry  in  this  form  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  charge  to  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  amount  placed  in  the  Re- 
serve for  Bond  Redemption  is  of  the  same  nature  as  ordinary 
charges  which  reduce  the  amount  of  net  profit  for  the  period. 
This  charge  is  not  a  reduction  of  the  profits  of  the  year;  it  is 
made  to  Profit  and  Loss  merely  as  an  appropriation  of  this  par- 
ticular year's  profits,  just  as  the  charge  when  made  to  Surplus  is 
an  allocation  of  the  imdivided  profits  in  general. 

§  14.    Reserves  Which  Are  Chargeable  Against  Profits 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all  reserves 
are  established  out  of  profits  already  ascertained.    There  is  a 
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dass  of  reserves  which  are  direct  charges  ag^dnst  the  profits  of 
the  period,  and  while  the  discussion  of  them  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral accounting  interest  rather  than  one  of  corporate  procedure 
solely,  yet  the  distinction  must  be  presented  for  the  sake  of 
clarity. 

Any  reserve  which,  like  those  discussed  in  the  previous  sec- 
tions, is  an  appropriation  or  impoimding  of  surplus,  is  a  non- 
operating  reserve.  Such  reserves  are  not  necessitated  by  ex- 
penses and  do  not  indicate  a  deduction  from  profits.  They  are 
set  up  solely  to  show  the  amount  of  realized  profits  which  have 
been  set  aside  for  some  purpose  such  as  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  or  improvements,  the  paying  off  of  a  bond  issue,  etc. 
If  definite  assets  are  set  aside  for  these  purposes,  such  assets 
become  part  of  a  fimd.  The  fimd  itself  is  an  asset;  the  reserve 
is  a  setting  aside  of  surplus,  and  appears  on  the  liability  side 
of  the  balance  sheet.^ 

Operating  reserves,  however,  are  made  up  of  amounts  set  up 
to  show  some  expense — ^not  expenditure — which  must  be  entered 
before  the  net  profits  can  be  determined.  The  prudent  business 
man,  being  careful  not  to  overstate  his  profits,  makes,  through 
operating  reserves,  allowances  to  'meet  expected  losses  or  those 
incurred  but  indefinite  in  amount.  Examples  of  this  type  of  re- 
serves are  reserves  for  bad  debts,  for  depreciation,  for  discounts 
to  be  taken  by  customers,  for  taxes,  etc.  For  instance,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  customers'  accoimts  are  in  part  frequently 
uncollectible,  and  experience  has  shown  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  such  losses. 

§  15.    Operating  Reserves  Represent  Expenses 

The  debits  offsetting  the  credits  to  operating  reserves  are  to 
expense  accounts,  and  the  entries  cover  expenses  of  two  classes: 

The  first  class  consists  of  expenses  which  have  occurred 
through  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  assets.  In  this  case  the  re- 
serve account  is  used  when  it  is  desired  not  to  reduce  the  book 
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valuation  of  the  assets  by  writing  off  the  proper  amount,  as  for 
example  the  writing  down  of  the  cost  of  machinery  by  a  credit  to 
Reserve  for  Depreciation  instead  of  to  the  Machinery  account 
itself,  or  the  writing  down  of  the  total  accounts  receivable  by  a 
credit  to  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accoxmts  instead  of  to  Accounts 
Receivable,  as  would  be  done  if  specific  accounts  were  definitely 
written  off.  Such  reserves  as  these  are  preferably  called  "allow- 
ances,'' in  order  to  lessen  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  from 
the  different  uses  to  which  the  so-called  "reserve"  accounts  are 
put.  Some  authorities  place  much  stress  on  this  distinction, 
speaking  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  titles  "Allowance  for  De- 
predation," "Allowance  for  Doubtful  Accoimts,"  etc. 

The  second  dass  consists  of  expenses  which  have  occurred 
through  the  establishment  of  a  liability,  as  a  reserve  for  taxes  or 
for  royalties.  In  the  case  of  most  operating  reserves  set  up  to 
indicate  a  liability,  the  account  is  better  distinguished  by  the 
term  "accrued,"  as  Accrued  Taxes  or  Accrued  Royalties. 

The  use  of  the  term  "reserve"  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ating reserves  can  by  these  suggested  substitutes  be  entirely 
avoided.  This  one  vital  distinction  should  be  made :  that  in  the 
case  of  operating  reserves  the  debit  is  to  an  expense  account,  as 
Bad  Debts,  Depreciation,  Taxes,  or  Royalties,  and  the  entry  re- 
duces the  profits;  while  in  the  case  of  non-operating  reserves, 
although  the  debit  may  be  to  Profit  and  Loss  instead  of  to  Sur- 
plus, the  entry  does  not  reduce  the  profits,  but  disposes  of  a  part 
of  the  profits  after  their  amount  has  been  determined. 

§  z6.    Surplus  Impounding  Not  Necessarily  Permanent 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  establishment 
of  a  reserve  does  not  set  aside  any  specific  funds  which  cannot, 
even  temporarily,  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  may  come  up. 
The  creation  of  the  reserve  merely  appropriates  for  purposes  set 
forth  a  certain  amount  of  what  might  otherwise  be  dedared  as 
a  dividend,  and  prevents  for  the  time  being  the  distribution  of 
that  much  of  the  surplus.   The  setting  aside  and  possible  invest- 
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ment  of  specific  funds  for  the  same  purpose  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent matter,  the  consideration  of  which,  because  such  invest- 
ment occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  the  redemption 
of  bond  issues  and  is  necessarily  treated  in  discussing  them,  is 
deferred  to  a  later  chapter.' 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  appropriation  of 
Surplus  does  not  in  any  way  change  its  character.  It  is  still  sur- 
plus— still  a  part  of  the  excess  of  net  assets  over  the  capital  stock 
— and  is  an  item  in  the  net  worth. 

§  17.    Analysis  of  Non-Opeiating  Reserve  Accounts 

The  entries  made  to  a  reserve  account  which  is  an  impound- 
ing of  surplus  will  be  of  the  following  nature: 


DehU: 

yflth  any  deductions  necessitated  by 
loss  or  return  of  moneys  credited. 

With  transfers  or  appropriations 
from  thb  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  some 
other  reserve,  or  back  to  the  general 
surplus. 

With  any  amounts  of  money  or  other 
assets  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  reserve  was  created,  the  corre- 
sponding credit  being  to  surplus. 


Credit: 

With  the  amount  appropriated  out  of 
profits  at  designated  periods  for  the 
^)ecific  purpose  for  which  the  profits 
are  reserved  from  distribution,  the 
corresponding  debit  being  made  to 
Surplus  or  to  Profit  and  Loss. 

With  all  income  derived  from  the 
deposit  or  investment  of  money  set 
aside  in  specific  funds. 

With  any  profit  on  sales  of  securities 
belonging  to  a  fund  for  which  the 
reserve  was  established. 


Reserve  accounts  show  credit  balances.  As  the  expenditures 
are  made  for  which  the  reserve  was  created,  the  amounts  of  these 
expenditures  should  be  debited  to  the  reserve  account  and 
credited  to  Surplus.* 

§  z8.    Secret  or  Hidden  Reserves 

The  terms  "hidden  reserves,"  "hidden  assets,"  and  "secret 
reserves"  are  practically  synonymous.  These  terms  are  famil- 
iar to  accountants  as  representing  the  excess  of  actual  net  worth 

s  See  Oh.  XXII.  "Principles  of  Fund  Accountiiw" 
«  See  Alao  Ch.  XXIII,  "Entry  of  Pund  TVanaactions." 
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of  a  concern  over  and  above  the  amount  indicated  on  its  balance 
sheet.  Such  reserves  are  not  peculiar  to  corporations  except  as 
big  business  usually  expresses  itself  through  the  corporate  form. 
They  are  true  reserves,  because  they  represent  net  worth  which, 
not  appearing  in  the  Surplus  account,  is  not  available  for  divi- 
dends, being  impounded  by  methods  not  used  for  open  im- 
pounding. 

Such  secret  reserves  may  be  created  either  intentionally  or 
unintentionally.  For  some  reason,  the  directors  may  not  wish 
to  disclose  in  a  financial  statement  the  true  status  of  the  com- 
pany's condition,  and  they  act  accordingly  in  imderstating  the 
true  facts.  This  may  be  due  to  a  spirit  of  conservatism  which  is 
permissible  in  case  no  one  is  injured  thereby.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  actual  net  profits  for  a  given  year  are  imderstated  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  state  and  federal  corporation  tax, 
and  perhaps  to  keep  both  stockholders  and  competitors  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  company's  actual  earnings. 

Following  are  various  acts  or  omissions  which  result  in  the 
creation  of  secret  reserves: 

1.  Intentionally  or  inadvertently  omitting  assets  which 

should  be  included. 

2.  Undervaluing  assets,  intentionally  or  otherwise. 

3.  Writing  off  too  much  depreciation. 

4.  Charging  additions  and  improvements  to  Repairs  or 

Maintenance  account  instead  of  to  Plant  account. 

5.  Creating  reserves  for  bad  debts  in  excess  of  the  amount 

required. 

6.  Charging  production  costs,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  to 

expense  instead  of  to  the  manufactured  article,  thus 
imdervaluing  the  cost. 

7.  Including  fictitious  liabilities  in  the  accounts,  or  over- 

stating actual  liabilities. 

8.  Making  additions  or  improvements  and  charging  the  cost 

to  Surplus  account,  thereby  hiding  their  value. 
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9.  Neglecting  to  take  into  consideration  in  the  accounts 

natural  increases  in  value  of  real  or  other  property. 
10.  Understating  values  in  good  years  and  increasing  them  in 
lean  years  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  dividends  uniform 
from  year  to  year. 
The  secret  reserve  is  sometimes  considered  a  commendable 
creation  in  case  it  is  not  carried  to  excess  and  provided  it  is  not 
detrimental  to  interested  persons.   The  spirit  of  conservatism,  to 
a  reasonable  extent,  is  to  be  commended  by  the  accountant  rather 
than  criticized.    If,  however,  stockholders  are  kept  in  ignorance 
of  secret  reserves  of  considerable  amount,  an  injustice  is  done  to 
anyone  who  may  thus  be  induced  to  sell  his  stock  for  less  than 
it  is  really  worth. 

§  19.    Depletion  and  Exhaustion  Reserves 

In  the  ordinary  commercial  undertaking  the  profits  are  made 
on  the  turnover,  and  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  the  investment 
— save  in  case  of  disaster — ^is  intact,  and  presumably  the  business 
is  far  more  valuable  than  when  it  was  started.  In  mining  and 
similar  undertakings,  however,  the  profit  is  made  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  mineral,  and  imder  ordinary  conditions  the  value  of 
the  property  becomes  steadily  less  with  each  ton  of  ore  removed, 
until  on  its  final  exhaustion  there  is  left  a  tract  of  rough  and 
worthless  land  and  machinery  of  but  little  further  value.  In 
other  words,  the  original  investment  has  disappeared — ^has  been 
consumed,  or  realized  upon,  in  the  course  of  operation. 

This  gradual  working  out  or  liquidation  of  the  original  invest- 
ment is  characteristic  of  mining,  quarrying,  timbering,  and  other 
operations,  and,  if  the  conditions  are  clearly  recognized,  is  not  in 
any  way  objectionable.  Frequently,  however,  the  owners  prefer 
to  establish  a  depletion  reserve  that  will  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  original  investment,  so  that  profits  only  will  be  paid  the  own- 
ers from  current  operation. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  depletion,  exhaustion,  or  replace- 
ment reserve  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.   The  amount  of 
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mineral  in  the  mine,  or  of  timber  on  the  tract,  is  estimated;  and 
a  certain  amount  calculated  to  replace  the  original  investment 
upon  or  before  the  exhaustion  of  the  property,  is  reserved  and  set 
aside  for  each  ton  of  ore  mined,  or  for  each  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber cut.  The  part  of  the  original  investment  which  is  thus  con- 
sumed as  each  ton  of  ore  is  removed  and  sold  or  as  each  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  is  cut  and  disposed  of,  is  then  charged  to  expense 
and  credited  to  the  Reserve  or  Allowance  for  Depletion.  This  is 
distinctly  an  operating  reserve,  being  the  amoimt  of  an  expense 
incurred  in  making  the  profit,  and  is  not  an  impounding  of  profits. 
Indeed,  unless  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the  original  investment 
consumed  is  charged  against  profits,  these  will  be  overstated. 

§  2o.    Summary 

Under  the  most  common  modem  corporate  practice,  assets 
are  seldom  specially  set  aside  to  represent  true  reserves  or  appro- 
priations of  surplus  (non-operating  reserves),  except  in  compul- 
sory cases,5  the  regular  cash  assets  being  relied  on  to  meet  any 
demands  made  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  reserves  are  estab- 
lished. But  cash  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  business  to.  provide 
an  actual  fund  for  any  of  these  purposes,  instead  of  simply  re- 
serving profits  from  distribution.  This  cash,  which  is  placed  in  a 
fimd  which  is  usually  invested  in  securities  easily  realized  upon, 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  or  of  a  committee  of 
directors,  or  of  the  entire  board.* 


»  See  I  216. 

*  See  Ch.  XXII,  "Principles  of  Fund  Accounting." 
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CXASSIFICATION  OF  SURPLUS 

§  21.    Need  of  a  Better  Terminology 

The  fact  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  term  "surplus"  has 
too  broad  a  meaning,  in  that  as  used  it  is  simply  a  balancing  figure 
between  the  net  assets  and  the  capital  stock  accoimts.  In  fact  it 
has  many  varying  meanings  and  there  is  no  uniformly  accepted 
interpretation  which  can  invariably  be  placed  upon  it.i  It  em- 
braces too  wide  a  scope,  from  earnings  to  items  of  arbitrary  ap- 
preciation, including  the  margin  legally  available  for  dividends 
along  with  entries  which  could  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  considered  as  proper  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  surplus  may  be 
diminished  by  writing  down  assets  below  their  real  value.  When 
this  is  done  the  process  is  called  "creating  a  secret  reserve." 
When  the  credit  side  of  the  Surplus  accoimt  is  increased  by  fig- 
ures which  do  not  represent  realized  profits,  the  act  is  called 
"creating  fictitious  assets,"  or  "watering  the  assets." 

When  an  asset  accoimt  is  arbitrarily  increased  by  a  book 
entry,  the  credit  usually  finds  its  way  to  Surplus.  When  a  busi- 
ness wishes  to  falsify  the  amoimt  of  its  surplus,  it  usually  does  so 
by  inflatingsome  fixed  asset  account.  Consequently,  a  report  of 
an  auditor  is  of  no  value  imless  he  analyzes  all  debits  and  credits 
to  the  Surplus  accoimt  from  the  beginning  of  business,  and  is 
willing  to  certify,  without  qualification,  to  the  correctness  of  the 
balance  of  the  Surplus  account  at  the  time  his  audit  is  made. 

In  certain  businesses  and  industries  the  term  surplus  has  de- 
veloped special  meanings.  In  banks  the  surplus  is  almost  as  in- 
violable as  the  capital  stock  itself  and  is  never  used  for  dividends. 
The  surplus  of  most  banks  is  initially  the  premium  on  stock 

>Cf.  116.  IS. 
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sold,  in  addition  to  which  each  year  they  carry  a  given  amount 
of  the  net  profit  to  Surplus  account  to  serve  as  permanent  work* 
ing  capital,  while  the  remainder  after  payment  of  dividends  is 
carried  in  the  Undivided  Profits  accotmt. 

Such  special  uses  of  the  term  surplus  have  become  in  many 
cases  so  well  established  that  no  change  in  the  interest  of  general 
uniformity  may  be  expected.  As  a  result  suiplus  means  one 
thing  to  one  man,  while  to  another  it  may  mean  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  But  the  confusion  exists  and  as  it  cannot  readily 
be  dissipated  it  must  be  faced  and  surmoimted.  The  best  way  of 
doing  this  is  by  dividing  the  functions  of  the  Surplus  account^ 
among  several  accoimts,  each  of  which  will  have  a  title  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  to  show  the  source  of  its  balance. 

§  22.    Earned  Surplus 

The  most  common  form  of  surplus  is  earned  surplus,  and  the 
word  "surplus"  probably  carries  with  it  the  connotation  of 
"earned  surplus"  more  often  than  any  other.  The  uses  of  an 
Earned  Surplus  account,  when  the  Surplus  account  is  divided  on 
the  books  into  its  component  parts,  are  as  follows: 

Earned  Surplus 


Credit: 

With  any  adjustment  during  a  fiscal 
period  which  increases  the  profits  of  a 
previous  fiscal  period. 

At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  period, 
with  the  net  profit,  if  any,  as  shown  by 
the  Profit  and  Loss  account. 


DehU: 

With  any  adjustment  during  a  fiscal 
period  which  diminishes  the  profits  of  a 
previous  fiscal  period. 

At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  period, 
with  the  net  loss,  if  any,  as  shown  by  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account. 

With  any  dividends  declared  or  paid, 
or  any  amount  appropriated,  out  of 
earned  surplus. 

Several  different  methods  of  handling  profits  on  the  books  are 
in  use.  Some  of  these  introduce  an  account  known  as  "Undivided 
Profits,"  a  name  which  itself  has  three  uses.    In  one  usage  Un- 


a  See  Ch.  11,  '*The  Suudus  Aooooat.'! 
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divided  Profits  account  has  the  same  meaning  as  that  assigned 
above  to  Earned  Surplus.  In  another  usage  it  is  the  account  in 
which  earnings  are  first  entered  and  from  which  certain  amounts 
are  occasionally  transferred  into  a  permanent  surplus  account 
This  method  merely  subdivides  the  earned  surplus  into  two  ac- 
counts more  or  less  arbitrarily.  The  third  use  of  the  account  as 
distinguished  from  Earned  Surplus,  is  as  a  place  in  which  to 
carry  the  unappropriated  profits  of  the  last  closii^,  the  undivided 
profits  of  other  periods  being  transferred  to  the  Surplus  account. 

§  23.    Capital  Surplus 

The  term  "capital  surplus"  has  a  rather  wide  range  of  mean- 
ings, including  all  accretions  to  capital  other  than  ordinary  earn- 
ings. Within  this  scope  will  be  the  functions  assigned  below  to 
Paid-in  Surplus,  Surplus  from  Appreciation,  and  Donated  Sur- 
plus. The  term  is  used  sometimes  to  include  also  unusual  and 
extraneous  profits  and  losses,  especially  those  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  capital  assets. 

§  24.    Paid-in  or  Contributed  Surplus 


Debit: 

With  the  discount  on  the  sale  of  the 
corporation's  capital  stock. 

With  any  dividends  declared  or  paid, 
or  any  amounts  impounded  out  of 
Paid-in  or  Contributed  Surplus. 


Credit: 

With  the  premium  received  on  the 
sale  of  the  corporation's  capital  stock. 

With  payments  made  on  stock 
subscriptions,  if  forfeited  on  account  of 
failure  to  complete  contract. 

With  the  amounts  of  assessments  on 
stock. 

With  the  difference  between  the  par 
value  of  reductions  of  capital  stock 
outstanding  and  the  price  paid  to  the 
holders,  if  less  than  par. 

With  the  amount  by  which  the 
value  of  tangible  assets  received  for 
stock  unquestionably  exceeds  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  issued  therefor. 

With  the  profit  on  sales  of  treasury 
stock  which  has  been  repurchased  for 
value* 
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§  25.    Sources  of  Paid-in  Surplus 

Sometimes  stock  is  subscribed  for  at  a  figure  above  its  par 
value,  and  a  surplus  is  thus  created  by  contribution  at  the  time 
the  company  is  organized.  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  com- 
pany may  have  a  safety  fund  for  emergencies,  or  additional  work- 
ing capital  while  the  business  is  being  launched.  In  that  case 
Paid-in  Surplus  or  Contributed  Surplus  account  is  usually 
credited  with  the  amount  of  the  premium  on  the  capital  stock. 
This  plan  is  commonly  employed  in  the  organization  of  national 
banks  in  which  the  stockholders  are  liable  for  debts  of  the  com- 
pany to  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  they  hold.  The  practice 
is  to  sell  the  stock  at,  say,  $125,  $150,  or  even  $200  per  share,  in 
which  case  the  double  liability  of  the  stockholders  is  completely 
provided  for  and  the  institution  itself  secures  a  material  addition 
to  its  working  capital. 

While  dividends  may  be  declared  out  of  paid-in  surplus  as 
out  of  earned  surplus,  yet  payments  by  banks  out  of  premiiims 
received  on  capital  stock,  if  they  have  the  effect  of  reducing  that 
premium  below  the  amount  for  which  stockholders  are  liable  to 
creditors,  would  counteract  the  freedom  from  liability  secured 
by  the  original  premixun. 

Paid-in  surplus  results  also  from  the  reduction  of  the  par 
value  of  capital  stock  outstanding  without  full  recompense  to 
the  stockholders.  This  circumstance  frequently  occurs  in  reor- 
ganizations, when  fewer  shares  of  the  new  stock  are  given  than 
were  held  of  the  old.  The  original  stock  was  paid  for  with  cash 
or  other  assets;  wherefore,  if  less  stock  is  now  issued,  the  excess 
becomes  a  premiiun  on  the  purchase  of  the  new. 

Assessments  on  stock,  when  lawful  or  when  accepted,  also 
create  a  paid-in  surplus.  Such  assessments  are  usually  maAe  pro 
rata  on  the  outstanding  shares  in  cases  of  reorganization  or  im- 
pending bankruptcy.  They  are  generally  used  either  for  wiping 
out  a  deficit  from  operating  losses,  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  fra- 
ternal insurance  organizations,  for  providing  for  expenses  and 
losses  as  they  arise. 
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If  stock  is  sold  in  exchange  for  tangible  assets  which  have  a 
value  unquestionably  greater  than  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
issued  for  them,  there  is  created  a  paid-in  surplus.  The  valua- 
tion of  intangibles  is,  however,  so  much  a  matter  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  any  such  assets  purchased  for 
stock  had  a  value  unquestionably  greater  than  the  par  value  of 
the  stock  issued  therefor.  For  this  reason  it  is  improbable  that 
the  accountant  is  ever  justified  in  allowing  a  paid-in  surplus  to  be 
created  on  account  of  intangibles. 

A  paid-in  surplus  also  results  from  the  making  of  initial  pay- 
ments on  subscriptions  for  capital  stock  and  their  subsequent 
forfeiture. 

If  a  corporation  sells  at  a  profit  its  own  stock  which  it  has  re- 
purchased from  holders  for  value,  a  paid-in  surplus  is  thereby 
created. 

§  26.    Surplus  from  Appreciation 

When  it  is  felt  necessary  to  increase  the  book  figures  for  capi- 
tal assets  whose  market  value  has  increased  since  they  were  ac- 
quired, the  credit  should  never  be  merged  with  real  gains  legally 
available  for  dividends,  but  should  be  entered  to  an  account 
called  "Surplus  from  Appreciation"  or  "Appreciated  Surplus." 
This  is  true  even  if  all  other  forms  of  surplus  are  handled  through 
one  general  Surplus  account.  The  practice  of  entering  apprecia- 
tion on  the  books  is  widely  condemned  because  of  improper  in- 
flations which  may  be  hidden  behind  it.  If,  however,  a  surplus 
so  created  is  displayed  on  the  balance  sheet  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  definitely  separated  from  surpliis  arising  from  other  sources, 
no  one  need  be  deceived  by  it. 

A  surplus  created  by  appreciating  the  book  values  of  capital 
assets  should  be  reduced  through  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the 
asset.   This  very  important  point  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  depreciation  on  assets  carried  on  the  books  at  an  appre- 
ciated value  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  as  not  all  of  it  is 
a  charge  against  income.    The  portion  of  the  depredation  which 
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appUes  against  the  cost  of  the  asset  is  property  a  debit  to  income, 
but  the  part  which  appEes  against  the  appreciation  must  be 
charged  against  Surplus  from  Af^redation,  and  not  as  an  oper^ 
ating  expense. 

For  example,  a  factory  is  erected  on  a  certain  piece  of  prop- 
erty at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  If  the  life  of  the  building  is  estimated 
at  50  years,  an  annual  amoimt  of  $2,000  will  have  to  be  charged 
against  income  for  the  depredation  of  the  building  (using 
straight-line  methods).  If  at  the  end  of  10  3rears  the  building  is 
appraised  at  $200,000  and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  put  the  ap- 
praisal figure  on  the  books,  the  entry  required  will  be: 

Buildings $120,000 

To  Surplus  from  Appreciation $130,000 

To  record  increase  in  value  of  building  from 

its  present  book  value  of $100,000 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depredation  of 20,000 

Net  book  value $  80,000 

To  the  appraised  value  of 200,000 

An  appreciation  by  a{^raisal  of $120,000 

The  remaining  life  of  the  building  is  40  years,  over  which  the 
present  book  value  of  $200,000  must  be  charged  off,  making  an 
annual  reduction  by  straight-line  methods  of  $5,000.  But  since 
an  annual  charge  of  $2,000  will  be  sufiident  to  extinguish  the 
cost  of  the  asset  at  the  expiration  of  its  period  of  usefulness,  the 
remaining  $3,000  must  be  charged  against  the  amount  of  appre- 
dation.    The  annual  entry  will  be: 

Depreciation , $2,000 

Surplus  from  Appreciation 3fOOO 

To  Reserve  for  Depreciation $5iQ00 

(WUk  ike  proper  expianoHon,) 

A  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  is  shown  by  the  fol^ 
lowing  figures.  The  $120,000  of  Surplus  from  Appreciation  pre- 
viously set  up  is  charged  off  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  for  40  years, 
clearing  the  original  appredation  during  the  life  of  the  buildings 
The  cost  of  $100,000  is  charged  off  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  a  year 
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for  50  years.  The  amount  charged  to  Buildings  account,  namely, 
$100,000  of  cost  and  $120,000  of  appreciation,  is  offset  at  the  end 
of  50  years  by  a  Reserve  for  Depreciation  made  up  of: 

$2,000  per  year  for  10  years $  20,000 

$5,000  per  year  for  40  years 200,000 

Total $220,000 

Only  the  $2,000  depreciation  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  charge  against  income. 

The  uses  of  the  Surplus  from  Appreciation  account  may  then 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


SUBPLUS    FROM   APPRECIATION 


Ddni: 

With  the  depreciation  taken  pe- 
riodically on  appreciation  previously 
entered. 


Credit: 

With  the  amounts  by  which  the  book 
value  of  fixed  assets  is  increased. 


§  27.    Objection  to  Appreciation  of  Book  Values 

The  objection  to  entering  appreciation  on  the  books  is  not 
due  to  anything  necessarily  inherently  wrong  in  that  proceduxei 
but  results  from  the  confusion  which  follows  the  attempt  to 
overdo  such  recording  of  fluctuations  of  value,  and  from  the  mis- 
fortimes  which  have  resulted  from  making  it  appear  as  though  a 
dividend  were  possible  in  excess  of  the  truth.  It  is  possible,  per- 
haps, to  see  an  argument  for  entering  increases  of  value  which 
are  permanent  and  reasonably  definite  in  amount,  as  a  credit  to 
Surplus;  but  the  entry  of  such  increases  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  fictitious  surplus  on  which  to  declare  dividends,  should  be 
severely  condemned  by  accoimtants  and  corporation  officials.  It 
is  not  good  business  prudence  to  use  appreciation  of  values  for 
dividend  purposes.  Dividends  declared  and  paid  on  the  strength 
of  fictitious  profits  must  as  a  rule  be  accounted  for  in  case  of  the 
company's  failure;  it  is  equivalent  to  paying  dividends  out  of 
capital,  an  impairment  for  which  directors  are  personally  liable. 
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§  28.    Donated  Surplus 

Another  source  of  surplus  arises  from  donations  to  the  cor- 
poration of  part  of  its  own  capital  stock  by  the  stoc^olders. 
The  purpose  of  such  donations  is  to  provide  woiiing  capital, 
usually  in  cases  where  the  entire  or  a  large  percentage  of  the  cor- 
poration's capital  stock  has  been  originally  issued  in  exchange  for 
fixed  or  intangible  assets,  leaving  no  means  of  securing  funds  for 
making  those  assets  yield  an  income. 

It  may,  however,  usually  be  assumed  that  the  donation  of 
capital  stock  immediately  after  its  issue  is  prima  facie  an  indica- 
tion that  the  assets  for  which  the  stock  was  issued  were  turned 
in  at  a  value  so  inflated  that  those  who  turned  them  in  are  more 
than  recompensed  by  the  amount  of  stock  which  they  have  with- 
held. The  assets  being  thus  carried  at  an  inflated  value,  there  is 
no  real  surplus  existing  in  the  donation. 

This  kind  of  a  surplus  involves  a  number  of  accounting  prob- 
lems which  are  fully  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.' 

There  is  another  form  of  donated  surplus  against  which  there 
is  no  such  prejudice  as  exists  against  a  surplus  created  by  the 
immediate  return  of  stock  to  a  corporation.  This  arises  from 
donations  from  outsiders  of  factory  sites  and  other  bonuses  such 
as  are  sometimes  given  to  induce  business  enterprises  to  locate 
in  certain  places.  The  entry  of  the  values  of  these  donations  on 
the  books  when  the  conditions  of  the  gift  have  been  fully  complied 
with  and  it  can  no  longer  be  forfeited,  is  not  improper.  Such  en- 
tries involve  debits  to  various  asset  accounts  and  a  credit  to 
Donated  Surplus. 

§  29.    Consolidated  Surplus 

There  is  another  kind  of  surplus  which,  while  related  to  Sur- 
plus from  Appreciation,  is  of  imquestioned  propriety  because  in 
it  is  f oimd  ahnost  the  only  way  of  handling  the  adjustments  f oimd 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  consolidated  balance  sheets. 


«  Ch.  X,  "Par^Value  Donated  Stock.'* 
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When  one  company  owns  the  stock  of  another  and  it  is  desired  to 
present  a  consolidated  balance  sheet  showing  the  total  assets 
represented  by  the  stock  of  the  first  company  together  with  its 
existing  liabilities,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  for  the  cost  of  the 
stock  of  the  subsidiary  company  the  entire  list  of  the  assets  of 
that  company  together  with  its  liabilities.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
net  worth  of  the  second  or  subsidiary  company,  as  shown  by  its 
books,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  cost  of  its  stock  to  the  holding 
company,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  consolidated  balance 
sheet  the  difference  must  be  taken  up  through  a  consolidated 
surplus  (or  a  consolidated  deficit,  if  the  book  net  worth  of  the 
subsidiary  were  less  than  the  cost  of  its  stock  to  the  holding  com- 
pany). The  causes  of  the  conditions  which  make  this  necessary, 
together  with  the  accounting,  are  fully  discussed  in  later 
chapters.* 


« See  Chs.  XXXIV  and  XXXV.  "ConwUdAted  Statements.** 
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CHAPTER  V 

PAR-VALUE  STOCK  OF  ORIGINAL  ISSUE 
FULL-PAID  AT  ONCE 

§  30.    General  Conditions 

The  opening  entries  on  the  books  of  a  corporation  are  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  under  which  the  stock  is  sold,  and  it  is 
important  that  such  entries  should  be  complete  and  clear.  They 
sometimes  fail  in  this  and  are  obscure  because  of  insufficient 
data  in  the  journal  entries.  This  may  be  due  to  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  or  occasionally  to  the  desire  of  the  incorporators  to 
withhold  certain  facts  regarding  the  company's  organization 
that  might  be  used  later  to  their  disadvantage.  As  to  this,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  all  entries  should  tell  the  truth  clearly  and 
unmistakably;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  no  matter  how  cun- 
ningly such  entries  are  devised,  a  competent  accountant  can 
always  discover  their  true  meaning. 

Entries  covering  the  various  conditions  of  stock  issues  as 
given  in  the  present  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  include  the 
following: 

1.  Entries  for  original  issues  of  stock  sold  under  different 

conditions. 

2.  Entries  relating  to  stock  donated  to  the  treasury. 

3.  Entries  where  an  original  issue  of  stock  or  treasury 

stock  is  given  in  direct  payment, of  corporate  obliga- 
tions. 
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4.  Entries  rdatiiig  to  the  purchase  and  sale  by  the  cotpara- 
tsoD  of  its  own  stock  (not  an  ori^nal  issue),  and  of 
odier  stodKs. 

The  entries  given  are  intended  moely  to  show  the  debits 
aod  credits  directly  resulting  from  the  transactians  mnfadftrryi 
In  practice  all  cash  entries  are  of  course  recorded  in  the  ca^  bock 
and  are  thence  posted  to  the  proper  ledger  accounts;  but  through 
out  the  presi»it  volume,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  entire 
transaction  is  in  each  case  ezpre^ed  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
entry  r^ardless  of  whether  it  belongs  in  the  cash  book  or 
journal  or  should  be  divided  between  the  two  books. 

iii.    CapitdStodK^imii.  and  mOuNitlHu:  Value 

The  recording  of  transactions  in  a  corporation's  own  stock 
differs  when  the  stock  has  a  specified  par  value  from  that  re- 
quired when  the  stock  is  of  no  par  value.  This  and  the  chapters 
immediately  following  deal  entirely  with  stock  which  has  a 
specified  par  value.  The  much  simpler  accounting  of  stock 
without  par  value  is  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.^ 

I  32.    Formal  Statement  upon  Opening  Books 

Some  authorities  advocate  opening  the  books  of  a  corpora- 
tion with  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  of  organization  and 
original  issue,  such  as  the  following: 

The  Davison  Mercantile  G>mpany  has  this  day  been  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $100  each,  all  of  which  were  subscribed  for  at  par,  as 
follows: 

A.  W.  DaviBon 800 shares 

George  H.  Brandon 300    " 

R.S.Cooke 200    • 

James  Robinson 200    " 

All  subscriptions  have  been  paid  in  cash,  excepting  that  of 
Davison,  who  turned  over  merchandise  on  his  subscription  to  the 

»  Ch.  XI,  "Ciiplul  Stock  without  Par  Value." 
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value  of  $50,000  and  paid  the  balance,  $30,000,  in  cash.  The 
total  amount  paid  in  is  therefore  $150,000,  of  which  $100,000  is 
cash. 

Such  an  entry  should  be  a  reasonably  complete  statement  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  corporation  is  organized,  and  is 
desirable  in  order  to  bring  together  into  one  clear,  concise  state- 
ment all  the  details  of  the  incorporation  required  by  the  accoun- 
tant. This  relieves  the  opening  entries  of  this  data.  The  full 
facts  regarding  the  organization — so  far  as  they  affect  the  ac- 
counting— should  appear  on  the  books;  if  the  formal  statement 
is  not  used,  the  explanation  of  the  initial  journal  entries  must 
be  the  more  extended. 

§  33.    Initial  Issue  of  Stock,  FuU-Paid 

The  following  entries  are  required  to  record  the  issuance  of 
stock  to  the  incorporators  of  the  Davison  Mercantile  Company 
for  the  cash  and  merchandise  turned  over: 

Cask  Book:  • 

Cash $100,000 

To  Capital  Stock $100,000 

Cash  received  by  the  company  in  full  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions to  its  capital  stock,  as  follows: 

A.  W.  Davison 300  shares 

Geoige  H.  Brandon 300     '' 

R.  S.  Cooke 200     " 

James  Robinson 900     " 

Journal: 

Merchandise $50^000 

To  Capital  Stock $50,000 

Merchandise  to  amount  of  $50,000  turned  in  by  A.  W. 
Davison  as  part  payment  of  his  subscription,  the 
balance  being  paid  in  cash. 

Such  entries  as  these  on  the  books  of  a  new  corporation 
should  contain  a  reasonably  complete  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  corporation  is  organized,  at  least  as  full  as  that 
given  above,  unless  a  formal  opening  statement'  is  used. 

aSeeiaa. 
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The  above  entries  are  the  simplest  possible.  Incoming  cash 
and  merchandise  receive  their  proper  debits,  and  Capital  Stock 
account  is  credited  with  the  amounts  subscribed,  paid  for,  and 
issued.    The  function  of  Capital  Stock  account  is  as  follows: 

Capital  Stock 


CredU: 

With  the  par  value  of 
thorized  for  issue. 


shares  au- 


DAU: 

With  the  par  value  of  any  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  stock  au^rized 
to  be  issued. 

This  account  shows  a  credit  balance,  indicating  the  par  value 
of  stock  authorized  for  issue,  and  is  frequently  known  as  Capital 
Stock  Authorized  account. 


§  34*    Unissued  Stock 

In  the  above  example  the  entire  amount  of  stock  authorized 
was  immediately  issued.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Davison 
Mercantile  Company  had  been  authorized  to  issue  2,000  shares 
instead  of  1,500,  all  the  other  conditions  as  to  par  value  and 
amount  subscribed  remaining  the  same.  In  this  case  it  would 
be  desirable  to  show  the  entire  amount  of  the  authorization  by 
an  opening  entry  in  the  following  form  before  recording  the 
issuance  of  any  of  the  stock: 

Capital  Stock  Unissued $200,000 

*"         To  Capital  Stock  (or  Capital  Stock  Authorized) $100,000 

The  Davison  Mercantile  Company  has  been  organized 

with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  divided 

into  2,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each. 

The  function  of  the  Capital  Stock  Unissued  account  is: 

CAPrrAL  Stock  Unissued 


Debit: 

With  the  par  value  of  shares  au* 
thorized,  the  offsetting  credit  being 
made  to  Capital  Stock  Authorized. 


CredU: 

With  the  par  value  of  shares  issued, 
the  offsetting  debit  being  made  to  Cash, 
to  the  proper  property  account,  or  to 
Capital  Stock  Subscribed,  as  die  case 
maybe. 
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The  debit  balance  of  this  account  shows  at  all  times  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  authorized  by  the  corporate  charter  but  not 
yet  issued.  The  account  is  a  negative  to  Capital  Stock  Au- 
thorized accotint.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  issued  at  any  date 
is  the  difference  between  the  ledger  balances  of  the  Capital 
Stock  Authorized  and  Capital  Stock  Unissued  accounts. 

When  this  plan  of  first  setting  up  the  authorization  is  fol- 
lowed, all  entries  for  the  issuance  of  stock  will  be  credits  to  the 
Capital  Stock  Unissued  account  instead  of  to  the  Capital  Stock 
or  Capital  Stock  Authorized  account.  In  the  case  of  the 
Davison  Mercantile  Company,  the  cash  book  and  journal 
entries  recording  the  receipt  of  the  cash  and  merchandise  for 
the  stock  would  be  exactly  as  given  above,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception that  in  each  case  the  credit  is  to  Capital  Stock  Unissued. 

§  35.    Preferred  Stock 

The  accounts  above  presented,  Capital  Stock  Authorized  and 
Capital  Stock  Unissued,  are  used  as  shown  when  but  one  class 
of  stock  is  authorized.  If  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  stock 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  these  same  accounts  with  distinctive 
titles  for  each  kind  of  stock,  as  Common  Stock  Authorized, 
First  Preferred  Stock  Authorized,  Second  Preferred  Stock  Au- 
thorized, Common  Stock  Unissued,  First  Preferred  Stock  Unis- 
sued, Second  Preferred  Stock  Unissued,  etc.  These  accounts 
are  handled  just  as  are  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  and 
Capital  Stock  Unissued  accounts,  each  account  of  course  con- 
taining entries  affecting  only  its  particular  class  of  stock. 

The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  capital  stock  accounts  sub- 
sequently discussed,  such  as  Capital  Stock  Subscribed,  etc. 

§  36.    Another  Use  of  the  Capital  Stock  Account 

Many  corporations,  instead  of  showing  on  the  books  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  when  not  all  of  it  has  beeii 
issued,  have  followed  the  practice  of  simply  crediting  Capital 
Stock  account  with  the  par  value  of  the  issued  stock.    When 
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of  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  account  shows  the  total  author- 
ized stock,  while  the  balance  of  the  Capital  Stock  Unissued 
accoimt  shows  the  amount  still  unissued,  the  difference  being 
the  par  value  of  the  stock  outstanding. 

§  38.    Subsidiary  Stock  Records  * 

The  amount  of  outstanding  stock  is  shown  in  shares  by  the 
stock  certificate  book.  The  stock  ledger  will  also  show  the 
stock  issued  and  outstanding,  though  ordinarily  in  shares  and 
not  in  value.  These  books  will  constitute  a  subsidiary  record, 
the  Capital  Stock  account  becoming  the  controlling  account  if 
only  that  account  is  used.  If  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized 
and  Capital  Stock  Unissued  accounts  are  used,  the  control  is 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  their  balances. 

§  39.    Stock  Ledger 

Some  form  of  stock  book,  stock  ledger,  or  share  ledger — 
which  are  practically  one  and  the  same — ^must,  in  most  states, 
be  kept  as  a  matter  of  statutory  requirement.  The  stock 
ledger  is  intended  primarily  to  show  the  stock  acquired,  any 
transferred,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  at  the  time  by  each 
stockholder;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  also  as  a  ledger  to  show 
pajonents  made  on  account  of  subscriptions.  This  record  is 
better  kept  in  a  separate  subscription  ledger.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  stock  ledger  entries  are  transfers  of 
stock  in  which  the  corporation  has  no  financial  interest;  and 
the  financial  side  of  the  comparatively  few  original  entries  in 
which  it  is  interested  should  not  be  brought  into  this  book. 

The  stock  ledger  is  the  proper  legal  evidence  of  the  owner- 
ship of  stock  in  a  corporation.  It  records  the  name  and  address 
of  each  stockholder,  the  niunber  of  shares  issued  to  him,  any 
shares  subsequently  acquired,  any  shares  transferred,  and  the 
balance  of  shares  remaining  to  his  credit.    It  also  shows  the 


*  See  Book  I.  Ch.  XXXVII,  "The  Stock  Records";  also  Book  IV.  Ch.  VI,  "Stock  Certi- 
ficates,"  and  Ch.  VII.  "Stock  Books." 
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ntunbers  of  the  certificates  issued  to  the  individual,  the  numbers 
transferred,  and  the  date  of  each  transaction.  Postings  to  the 
stock  ledger  are  made  from  the  stock  certificate  books,  except 
that  transfers  of  stock  may  be  posted  from  the  transfer  book, 
transfer  register,  or  stock  certificate  books.* 

Preferred  stock  should  be  recorded  in  a  separate  stock  book, 
or  in  its  own  section  of  the  stock  ledger;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  attempt  to  keep  a  record  of  both  kinds  of  stock  in  one 
account  would  lead  to  confusion. 

A  Capital  Stock  account  is  sometimes  opened  on  the  front 
page  of  the  stock  ledger,  and  debited  with  the  aggregate  amount 
of  shares  credited  to  the  stockholders'  accounts.  This  provides 
a  double  entry  for  the  stock  ledger,  and  enables  the  secretary 
to  tell  at  any  time  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding.  The  stock 
ledger  must,  of  course,  agree  as  to  totals  with  the  Capital  Stock 
account  in  the  general  ledger,  or  with  the  Capital  Stock  Au- 
thorized account  less  the  shares  represented  by  the  Capital  Stock 
Unissued  account,  depending  on  which  method  is  followed. 

§  40.    Form  of  Stock  Ledger 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  great  object  of  the 
stock  ledger  is  to  show  at  any  time  the  number  of  shares  then 
standing  in  each  stockholder's  name — not  the  amoimts  paid  on 
these  shares,  nor  their  par  value,  but  the  number  of  shares.  In 
practice  there  are  two  methods  of  keeping  this  record.  In  some 
forms  the  stockholders'  accounts  are  debited  for  stock  pur- 
chased, and  credited  for  stock  sold;  while  in  others  the  stock- 
holders' accounts  are  credited  when  stock  is  purchased,  and 
debited  when  it  is  sold.  This  variation  is  not  a  matter  of 
importance  so  long  as  the  details  are  correctly  recorded  and  full 
information  is  obtainable,  but  inasmuch  as  the  stock  ledger  is 
subsidiary  to  certain  accoimts  in  the  general  ledger,  the  usual 
practice  in  regard  to  subsidiary  ledgers  should  be  followed. 
This  rule  would  indicate  that,  since  the  entry  of  the  issuance  of 

■See  143. 
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the  stock  is  a  credit  on  the  general  ledger,  the  stock  should  be  a 
credit  to  the  individuals  on  the  stock  ledger;  that,  since  the 
balance  of  the  controlling  account  is  a  credit,  the  items  which 
make  it  up  should  be  credits.  The  stock  accounts  of  the  indi- 
viduals are  credit  accounts  just  as  are  proprietorship  accounts  or 
partners'  capital  accounts. 

§  4X.    Reconciliation  of  Subsidiary  Stock  Records 

Many  corporations  have  treated  the  stock  ledger  and  certifi- 
cate books  as  if  they  were  not  a  part  of  the  general  accoimting 
S3rstem.  The  sooner  the  fact  is  fully  recognized  that  these 
records  are  subsidiary  to  certain  accounts  on  the  general  ledger, 
the  less  difficulty  there  will  be  in  keeping  both  records  accurate. 
Many  of  the  corporations  which  have  sprung  up  in  such  numbers 
during  the  last  few  years  and  opened  their  subscription  lists  to 
the  public,  using  many  salesmen  to  sell  their  shares  over  a  wide 
territory,  have  had  to  spend  large  amounts  on  audits,  the 
greater  part  of  which  expense  has  been  due  to  the  cost  of  recon- 
ciling records  which  should  have  been  kept  in  as  close  accord 
as  the  customers  ledger  and  its  controlling  Accounts  Receivable, 
or  the  purchase  ledger  and  its  controlling  Accoimts  Payable. 

In  corporations  of  this  type  especially,  should  the  stock 
ledger  be  balanced  with  the  certificate  books  monthly,  and  the 
amount  of  outstanding  stock  be  reconciled  with  the  general 
ledger..  If  any  adjustments  are  needed,  they  should  be  made  at 
once. 

When  a  corporation  has  issued  no  new  stock  of  original  issue 
during  the  month,  the  reconciliation  of  the  former  month  may 
of  course  be  used.  When  all  the  authorized  stock  has  been  issued 
the  problem  of  reconciliation  no  longer  exists.  But  just  as  the 
Accounts  Receivable  control  is  represented  by  a  schedule  of 
amounts  due  from  customers,  which  is  a  trial  balance  of  the  cus- 
tomers ledger,  so  should  the  Capital  Stock  control  (or  the  differ- 
ence between  the  balances  of  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  and 
Capital  Stock  Unissued  accounts)  be  represented  by  a  schedule 
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of  outstanding  stock  of  the  same  par  value,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  trial  balance  of  the  stock  ledger  and  certificate 
books. 

§  42.    Transfers  of  Stock 

The  transfer  of  stock  has  been  very  fully  discussed.^  Because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  ease  of  keeping  the  accounting  records 
accurately,  one  point  must  be  repeated  here.  When  the  holder 
of  a  certificate  for  a  number  of  shares  desires  to  transfer  part  of 
them,  his  certificate  is  canceled,  a  new  one  is  issued  in  favor  of 
the  transferee  for  the  number  of  shares  transferred,  and  a  new 
one  is  also  made  out  in  favor  of  the  transferrer  for  the  number  of 
shares  retained.  The  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of  care  through 
which  secretaries  of  corporations  have  issued  certificates  for 
transferred  portions  or  the  whole  amount  of  outstanding  cer- 
tificates without  requiring  the  surrender  of  the  old  ones  for  can* 
cellation,  has  led  to  much  trouble. 

Sometimes  a  stockholder  desires  to  surrender  a  certificate 
and  take  in  exchange  two  or  more  certificates,  each  for  a  smaller 
ntunber  of  shares.  This  is  called  a  "split."  Or  sometimes 
several  certificates  of  smaller  amounts  are  surrendered  in  ex* 
change  for  a  single  certificate.    This  also  is  known  as  a  "split." 

In  any  of  these  cases,  the  certificates  must  be  assigned  as 
required  by  the  conditions,  and  the  proper  records  must  be  made 
in  the  transfer  book,  in  the  transfer  register,  and  in  the  stock 
certificate  book  (or  such  of  these  books  as  are  used),  the  can- 
celed certificates  being  pasted  back  on  their  own  stubs  at  the 
time  the  new  issue  is  made. 

§  43.    Register  of  Transfers ' 

A  transfer  register  or  transfer  journal  is  sometimes  used. 
This  book  serves  as  a  convenient  medium  through  which  postings 
are  made  to  the  stock  ledger.    It  is  iqiparent,  of  course,  that  for 


•  See  Book  I.  Part  VIII.  "Stock  Records  and  Stock  Tnuisfers.'* 
'  See  Book  IV.  Form  356. 
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every  stock  certificate  transferred,  a  debit  must  be  made  to  the 
transferrer  and  a  credit  to  the  transferee. 

A  transfer  register  is  required  only  in  large  corporations 
where  many  transfers  ate  being  made.  In  a  small  company 
where  the  stock  is  inactive,  it  is  not  necessary;  and  postings 
may  then  be  made  from  the  transfer  book  or  even  from  the  stock 
certificate  book. 

Transfers  of  stock  require  no  entry  on  any  books  except  those 
having  to  do  solely  with  transfers  and  the  stock  ledger. 
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FAIUVALVE  STOCK  OF  ORIGINAL  ISSUE 
NOT  FULL-PAID  AT  ONCE 

I44,    SMfflf UpScibieifylknAifeti 

HtmttHmefk  fubicriptions  to  f tock— eq>ecially  when  on  the 
(n^tiilfnent  pUn  -  ^ail  after  they  are  made.  Stock  certificates 
nhmUl  not  be  iiMued  to  fubfcribers  until  their  respective  sub- 
ncrilftUm$  have  been  paid  in  full*  In  the  interim  their  8ubscrq>- 
tionn  are  in  the  nature  of  accounts  receivable,  although  these  are 
aMMttM  which  do  not  rank  so  highly  as  do  amounts  due  from 
customers.  To  set  such  assets  up  on  the  books  and  to  show  the 
amount  of  stock  reserved  to  fill  these  subscriptions,  the  opening 
entries  shown  below  are  necessary.  The  Davison  Mercantile 
(Company,  whose  stock  was  in  the  preceding  chapter  considered 
as  fuU-imicl^  is  again  taken  as  an  illustration,  but  now  with  the 
asRumptlon  that  Robinson  did  not  pay  for  his  stock  immediately. 

(!splisl  Ktock  UnlNUod $200,000 

To  (*s|iltsl  Htoclc  Auihoriied $200,000 

(Huphnt^Hon  sj  in  |  .iJ*) 

Nubirrlptloni  to  8tock $150,000 

'1^  ('spiUl  Stock  SubKriM $150,000 

i,|oo  ihsroa  luUcribed  for  at  psr  by  the  incorponton: 

A.  W.  l)AviiK)n 800  shares 

Oeorio  11.  Ilrsndon 300    " 

R.8.('ookp aoo     " 

Jsmti  Hohlnaon aoo    *' 

Cash $80,000 

l\i  SubacH|U<ona  to  Stock ISo^ooo 

Payments  of  im^qtorators'  subKriptioos  to  stock: 

A.  W.  IVavison $30,000 

(leoife  11.  Brandon. « 3o»ooo 

H.^Uoke ,.... * ao^ooo 
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Merchandise $50^000 

To  Subecriptions  to  Stock 

Payment  of  balance  of  Davison's  subscription  to  stock, 
paid  in  merchandise  as  per  agreement. 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed $150,000 

To  Capital  Stock  Unissued 

Certificates  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  issued  to  those  of  the  in- 
corporators who  have  paid  the  amounts  of  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

§  45.    Subscriptions  to  Stock  ^ 


1077 


$50^000 


$150,000 


With  the  amount  of  subscriptioiis 
for  capital  stock.  (At  this  time  credit 
Capital  Stock  Subscribed.) 


Credik 

With  aU  moneys  or  property  received 
to  cover  subscriptions;  or  with  the 
amount  of  each  instalment  due  by 
subscribers  when  an  Instalment  account 
is  maintained. 

\^th  the  unpaid  balances  of  sub- 
scriptions canceled. 

Other  names  for  this  acoount  are  "Subscription,"  "Stock  Sub- 
scriptions/* and  "Subscribers."  It  is  debited  with  the  full 
amount  of  the  subscriptions,  and  credited  with  the  pajonents 
made.  When  the  account  balances,  it  shows — except  when  an 
Instalment  account  is  used — that  all  stock  subscribed  has  been 
paid  for.  Any  balance  in  the  account  is  an  asset,  and — again 
save  when  an  Instalment  account  is  opened — represents  the 
amount  due  and  impaid  on  subscriptions  for  capital  stock.  The 
accoimt  is  opened  to  show  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions, 
even  though  pa3rment  of  part  or  all  of  these  is  to  be  made  in  full 
at  once  or  in  a  short  time.  Subscriptions  to  treasuiy  stock  should 
preferably  be  opened  under  another  heading,  such  as  "Subscrip- 
tions to  Treasury  Stock,"  to  distinguish  them  from  subscriptions 
to  unissued  stock.  A  subscription  ledger  should  be  kept  as  a 
subsidiary  record  to  Subscriptions  to  Stock  accoimt,  as  explained 
later  in  the  chapter. 


>  Separate  account  for  each  class  of  stock  sold. 
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{46.    Capital  Stock  Sobicribed* 


[BLm- 


CreHk 
Unth  file  par  value  of  capital  stock 

subscntieda 
Stock  acowoL 


AjiAif^  SubacriptkMis  ta 


DebU: 

Vnih  the  par  valtte  of  stock  sub- 
scribed for  and  credited  to  this  accoant. 
(Entiy  to  be  made  when  certificates  of 
stock  are  issued  covering  the  number 
of  shares  subscribed  and  paid  lor, 
crediting  Capital  Stock  Unissued) 

With  the  par  value  of  any  canceled 
stock  subscriptions  which  have  been 
ciedited  to  this  account* 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account  is  opened  as  a  suspense  ac* 
count  in  which  the  amount  of  stock  reserved  on  account  of  sub- 
scriptions received  and  entered  may  be  carried  until  the  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  which  it  is  ordinarily  assumed  will  not  be  until 
they  have  been  paid  for  in  fulL  It  is  the  actual  issuance  of  the 
certificates  which  controls  the  debits  to  this  account  rather  than 
the  pajonents.  The  Capital  Stock  Unissued  account  is  not 
a£fected  until  the  certificates  are  actually  issued.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  issuance  of 
certificates  for  unpaid  or  partly  paid  subscriptions  is  to  be 
condemned.^ 

The  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account  shows,  not  the  amount 
due  on  subscriptions,  which  is  shown  by  Subscriptions  to  Stock 
account,  but  the  total  original  par  value  of  all  subscriptions  the 
certificates  for  which  have  not  been  issued.  When  subscriptions 
are  paid  in  full  and  certificates  are  issued,  the  Capital  Stock  Sub- 
scribed account  is  debited  and  Capital  Stock  Unissued  account 
is  credited.  If  sales  are  made  at  par  and  no  certificates  are 
issued  imtU  full  payment  is  received,  the  difference  between  the 
balance  of  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account  and  the  balance  of  this 
account  should  show  the  amount  of  cash  received  on  account  of 
subscriptions  for  which  certificates  have  not  been  issued. 

Assume  that  A,  B,  and  C  have  subscribed,  for  stock  in  the  re- 

I  Sepanto  sooount  for  each  clmM  of  stock  subKribad. 

*  See  I  48. 

«  8m  Book  I,  I  asot 
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spective  amoimts  of  lioo,  $500,  and  $1,000,  and  that  A  had  paid 
all  of  his  subscription,  B  has  paid  $200,  and  C  nothing.  C  is  to 
get  his  stock  for  $800.  None  of  the  certificates  have  been  issued. 
The  entry  setting  up  the  subscriptions  would  be: 

Discount  on  Stock $   300 

Subscriptions  to  Stock 1,400 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed $1,600 

(WUkfuU  explanation.) 

The  receipt  of  the  money  would  be  recorded  by  entries  which 
aggregate: 

Cash $300 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock $300 

It  was  said  above  that  the  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  accoimt 
represented  the  total  original  par  value  of  all  subscriptions  the 
certificates  for  which  have  not  yet  been  issued.  The  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  simple  case  given  will  be  apparent. 

In  reconciling  more  complicated  cases  it  is  of  value  to  remem- 
ber that  the  balance  of  the  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  accoimt  at 
any  time  represents  the  sum  of  the  par  value  of  any  stock  sub- 
scribed for  and  now  fully  paid  but  not  yet  issued,  plus  the  balance 
in  the  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account,  plus  the  cash  received  on 
accoimt  of  the  outstanding  subscriptions,  plus  any  discount  or 
minus  any  premium  at  which  the  stock  not  yet  fully  paid  for 
was  sold.    Applying  this  rule  to  the  case  just  given  we  have: 

Par  value  of  the  stock  subscribed  for^and  now  fully  paid  but  not  yet  issued 

( A's  subscription  and  payment) I    100 

Balance  in  the  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account  ($1,400  minus  $300) x,ioo 

Cash  received  on  account  of  the  outstanding  subscriptions  (from  B) 200 

Discount  at  which  the  stock  not  yet  fully  paid  for  was  sold  (on  C's  sub- 
scription)    200 

Balance  in  the  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account $1*600 

When  A's  stock  is  issued  the  following  entry  will  be  made: 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed $100 

To  Capital  Stock  Unissued $xoo 

(With  full  explanoHm,) 
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The  balance  in  the  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account  will 
then  be  $1,500,  which  will  be  represented  by  all  the  items  in  the 
above  schedule  except  the  first,  there  being  then  no  stock  sub- 
scribed and  fully  paid  for  but  not  issued. 

Instead  of  opening  the  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account, 
credits  for  stock  subscribed  on  the  instalment  plan  are  frequently 
but  not  wisely  made  directly  to  Capital  Stock.  The  question  of 
when  it  is  worth  while  to  open  accounts  with  Subscriptions  to 
Stock  and  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  is  for  the  accountant  to  de- 
termine, but  any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  them  will 
usually  be  most  safely  resolved  by  an  afltanative  answer. 

§  47.    The  Subscription  Ledger 

Subscriptions  to  Stock  accoimt  is]debited  with  the  full  amoimt 
of  each  subscription.  As  these  are  paid  the  accoimt  is  credited. 
When  there  is  an  unpaid  balance  in  the  accoimt  the  items  making 
up  that  balance  will  be  found  by  taking  a  trial  balance  of  the  sub- 
scription ledger,  which  should  be  kept  as  a  record  subsidiary  to 
the  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account.  An  account  with  each  sub- 
scriber will  be  kept  therein.  The  respective  subscribers'  accounts 
should  be  debited  separately  with  the  amounts  of  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  credited  with  the  amoimts  of  the  payments  which  they 
make  on  account  of  the  subscriptions.  The  result  of  a  trial  bal- 
ance taken  from  this  subsidiary  ledger  should,  as  suggested  above, 
agree  with  the  balance  of  the  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account, 
and  such  a  comparison  should  be  made  monthly  as  long  as  the 
Subscriptions  account  is  active. 

Any  form  of  small  ledger  sheet,  card,  or  bound  book  is  suit- 
able for  a  subscription  ledger,  as  the  debits  usually  show  only 
date,  subscription  nimiber,  number  of  shares  subscribed  for, 
journal  folio  from  which  posted,  and  amount;  and  the  credits 
show  only  date,  receipt  number,  cash  book  folio  from  which 
posted,  and  the  amount. 

Subscribers'  accounts  are  sometimes  opened  in  the  general . 
ledger;  but  in  practice  it  is  better  to  open  the  individual  accounts 
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in  a  subsidiary  ledger  as  above  suggested,  letting  Subscriptions 
to  Stock  account  in  the  general  ledger  represent  all  these  as  a 
controlling  aiccount 

§  48.    Cancellations  of  Subscriptions 

Cancellations  of  subscriptions  are  frequently  permitted  by 
corporations  in  the  interests  of  business  policy.  If  no  payment 
has  been  received  the  cancelling  entry  wUl  be  simply: 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed $5»ooo 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock l5»ooo 

Recording  cancellation  of  subscription  No.  108  of  Charles  J. 
Davis,  for  50  shares. 

If  money  has  been  received  which  it  is  decided  to  refund,  the 
transaction  will  be  entered  in  the  journal  as  follows  for  the 
amount  impaid: 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed l4>7oo 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stcick l4»7oo 

Recording  cancellation  of  unpaid  balance  of  subscription  No. 
108  of  Charles  J.  Davb,  for  50  shares. 

The  following  entry  will  be  made  in  the  cash  book  for  the 
amount  paid  and  now  refimded:. 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed I300 

To  Cash $300 

Charles  J.  Davis,  refund  of  payment  on  subscription. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  money  paid  is  to  be  retained  by  the  cor- 
poration, the  same  journal  entry  will  be  made.  If  in  this  case 
the  company  refunds  in  cash  $200  of  the  I300  paid,  the  book 
entry  will  be: 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed I300 

To  Cash laoo 

Premium 100 

Charles  J.  Davis,  refund  of  $200  of  payment  on  canceled  subscrip- 
tion, balance  being  retained. 
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The  Premium  account  is  credited  with  the  amoimt  of  cash 
forfeited  when  stock  subscriptions  are  canceled.  Other  uses  of 
the  account  are  presented  in  a  later  chapter.  * 

§  49*    Sales  of  Stock  After  Organization 

Later  sales  of  stock  by  a  company  will  be  entered  just  as  were 
the  sales  at  the  time  of  incorporation.  Assuming  that  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1922,  $100,000  of  the  unissued  stock  of  the  Lancaster 
Cement  Company  has  been  sold  at  par  to  Frank  K.  Brennan, 
one-half  for  cash  and  one-half  in  30  days,  the  following  entries 
would  be  required: 

January  $,  1922 

Subscriptions  to  Stock $100,000 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed |ioo,ooo 

The  Lancaster  Cement  Company  has  this  day  sold  to 
Frank  K.  Brennan  $zoo,ooo  of  its  unissued  stock,  one- 
half  payable  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  30  da3r8. 

Cash $50^000 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock $50,000 

First  payment  of  50%  on  Brennan's  stock  subscriptbn. 

February  2,  1922 

Cash $50,000 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock $50,000 

Final  payment  of  50%  on  Brennan's  subscription  to 
$100,000  of  stock. 

CajMtal  Stock  Subscribed $100,000 

To  Capital  Stock  Unissued $100,000 

Certificates  Nos.  735-744  for  1,000  shares,  issued  to 
Frank  K,  Brennan  upon  full  pasonent  of  his  sub- 
scription. 

§  50.    Transfers  of  Subscriptions 

Transfers  of  subscriptions,  whether  entirely  unpaid,  or  partly 
or  fully  paid,  are  sometimes  p)ermitted.  K  these  are  proving  in 
any  particular  case  to  be  nimierous,  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  pro- 
vide a  subscription  transfer  journal  along  the  lines  of  the  stock 

iSee|66. 
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transfer  journal  or  register;*  or  the  "Unpaid"  column  of  that 
form  may  be  used  for  recording  transfers  of  subscriptions.  If 
the  latter  practice  is  followed,  the  full  niunber  of  shares  unissued 
on  the  transferred  subscription  should  be  shown  in  this  column. 
The  subscription  transfer  journal  is  provided  with  columns 
headed  "Shares'*  and  "Unpaid  Balance,"  instead  of  those  en- 
titled "Paid  In"  and  "Unpaid"  on  the  stock  transfer  register. 

In  any  case  the  amount  of  the  impaid  balance  is  credited  to 
the  transferrer  on  the*  subscription  ledger,  and  debited  to  the 
transferee.  It  is  well  to  show  the  entire  transaction  on  the  new 
account  opened  for  the  transferee.  The  entries  might  be  made 
as  follows: 
Transftrrer' s  Account: 

H.  W.  JARVIS 


Z922 

June  16    zoo  shares 116     $10,000 


1922 
June  16 
July  14 
Aug.  3 


Cash 

Cash 

Transfer  to 
C.  M.  Ready . 


..C7 
.C19 


$1,000 
1,000 


Transferee's  AccoutU: 


.Tj2      8,000 


C.  M.  Ready 


1922 

Aug.  2    100  shares TJ2     $10,000 


1922 
Aug.  2 


Transfer  from 
H.  W.  Jarvis.  .TJi     $2,000 


§  SI.    Summary  of  Accounts  Used 

The  general  ledger  accounts  affecting  capital  stock  transac- 
tions are  four  in  number,  viz..  Capital  Stock  Authorized  (credit 
balance),  Capital  Stock  Unissued  (debit  balance).  Capital  Stock 
Subscribed  (credit  balance),  and  Subscriptions  to  Stock  (debit 
balance). 

The  Capital  Stock  Authorized  account  on  the  general  ledger 
is  credited  with  the  par  value  of  the  stock  which  the  coi*poration 
is  originally  authorized  to  issue,  and  with  any  subsequent  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  that  authorization.    It  is  debited  with 

iSee  1 43;  alao  Book  IV,  Ponn  as^i 
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any  reductknis  in  the  amount  of  the  authorised  stock.  The  net 
credit  balance  of  this  account  will  show  the  par  vahie  of  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  compai^. 

The  Capital  Stock  Unissued  account  is  debited  with  the  par 
value  of  the  stodL  ^liiich  the  corporation  is  original^  authorized 
to  issue,  and  with  any  subsequent  increases  in  the  amount  of 
that  authorization.  It  is  credited  with  the  par  value  of  all  cer- 
tificates issued,  and  with  the  amounts  of  any  reductions  in  the 
authorized  capital.^  The  net  debit  balance  of  the  account  will 
show  the  par  value  of  the  authorized  stock  not  yet  issued. 

The  difference  between  the  net  balances  of  the  Coital  Stock 
Authorized  account  and  the  Capital  Stock  Unissued  account  will 
show  the  par  value  of  the  stock  which  is  actually  outstanding. 

The  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account  is  credited  with  the 
par  value  of  all  subscriptions  accepted  by  the  company.  It  is 
debited  with  the  par  value  of  all  stock  certificates  issued.  This 
account's  net  credit  balance  will  show  the  par  value  of  the  capital 
stock  which  has  been  subscribed  for  but  has  not  yet  been  issued. 

The  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account  is  debited  with  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  on  each  subscription  for  capital 
stock.  It  is  credited  with  the  amounts  of  all  payments  made  on 
those  subscriptions,  whether  in  cash  or  other  assets.  The  net 
debit  balance  of  the  account  will  show  the  amount  due  on  stock 
subscriptions  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  company. 

§  53.    Summary  of  Journal  Entries 

The  related  journal  entries  used  in  connection  with  these 
accounts  are  as  follows: 

X.  To  show  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation: 

Capital  Stock  Unissued 
'  To  Capital  Stock  Authorised 

3.  To  show  subscriptions  received  for  capital  stock: 
Subscriptions  to  Stock 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed 

*  But  IM  Oh.  IX.  "TreMitry  Stock  with  m  Par  VaJm," 
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3.  To  show  cash  payments  on  stock  subscriptions: 

Cash 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock 

4.  To  show  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  stock: 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed 

To  Capital  Stock  Unissued 
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CHAPTER  VII 

STOCK  SUBSCRIPTION  SYSTEM 

§  53.    Subscription  Journal^ 

As  subscriptions  to  stock  are  received  by  a  large  corporation 
they  are  entered  on  a  subscription  journal,  which  shows  date, 
subscription  number,  name  and  address  of  the  subscriber, 
number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  subscribed  for,  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  subscribed  for,  amount  of  money  to  be 
paid  for  the  stock,  name  of  salesman,  if  any,  and  the  commission 
to  which  the  latter  will  be  entitled.  The  total  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  accepted  each  month,  as  shown  by  the  subscrip- 
tion journal,  will  be  the  amoxmt  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  second 
journal  entry  of  the  preceding  section;  i.e., 

Subscriptions  to  Stock 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed 

This  entry  is  made  monthly  on  the  journal,  from  which  it  is 
posted  to  the  general  ledger. 

From  the  subscription  journal  the  amounts  receivable  on 
these  subscriptions  are  posted  to  the  subscription  ledger,  in 
which  an  account  is  op)ened  with  each  subscriber.  In  this  way 
the  total  amount  of  the  subscriptions  entered  on  the  subscription 
ledger  will  necessarily  be  the  total  amoxmt  of  the  subscriptions 
shown  on  the  general  ledger.  An  error  can  be  due  only  to  the 
failure  to  enter  on  the  subscription  ledger  a  subscription,  or  the 
proper  amount  of  a  subscription. 

§  54.    Payments  on  Subscriptions 

Payments  made  on  subscriptions  are  entered  on  the  cash 
book  as  debits  to  Cash  and  credits  to  Subscriptions  to  Stock. 

>  See  Book  IV,  Form  254* 
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From  the  cash  book,  which  is  provided  with  a  column,  Receipts 
from  Subscriptions,  the  monthly  total  is  posted  to  the  general 
ledger.  From  the  cash  book  these  pa}anents  must  be  posted 
in  detail  to  the  subscription  ledger,  in  which  the  date^  cash 
book  folio,  and  amount  are  shown  in  the  proper  columns.  In 
this  way  the  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account  on  the  general 
ledger,  which  had  previously  been  debited  in  totals  with  the 
amount  of  subscriptions,  is  now  credited  in  totals  with  the 
payments  and  must  necessarily  show  as  a  resulting  debit  balance 
the  amount  still  due.  In  the  same  way,  the  total  of  the  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  entered  on  the  detailed  subscription  ledger 
less  the  payments  which  have  been  recorded  thereon,  will  be  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  still  impaid,  shown  in  detail  for  each 
subscriber,  the  total  of  all  the  detail  balances  agreeing  with  the 
"control,"  i.e.,  the  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account,  in  the  general 
ledger. 

§  55.    Issuance  and  Transfer  of  Certificates* 

Whenever  a  certificate  is  given  representing  sto<&  previously 
unissued,  i.e.,  an  original  issue,  the  number  of  shares  and  cer- 
tificate number  are  entered  from  the  certificate  stub  to  the  stock 
ledger.  The  total  number  of  shares  represented  by  all  certifi- 
cates issued  and  outstanding  is  added  on  the  certificate  stubs, 
and  the  following  journal  entry  is  made  monthly: 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed 

To  Capital  Stock  Unissued 

When  stock  is  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  the 
transfer  is  entered  in  the  transfer  register,*  no  entry  being  made 
in  the  general  journal.  All  transfers  must  be  posted  from  the 
transfer  register  to  the  stock  ledger,  in  the  accoimts  of  both 
the  person  transferring  the  stock  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
stock  is  transferred. 


*  See  Book  I.  Part  VIII.  "Stock  Records  and  Stock  Trantfen'*;  alao  Book  IV.  Ch.  VI. 
**Stock  Certificates."  and  Ch.  VII.  "Stock  Books." 

•  See  143:  also  Book  IV,  Form  356. 
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S  56.    Tnmgfers  and  Cancellatioos  of  Subscr^tioiis 

Transfers  of  stock  subscriptions  are  entered  in  the  subsciq>- 
tion  transfer  journal,  or  more  simply  in  the  Unissued  column  of 
the  transfer  register,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  transfers  of 
certificates,  recording  name  of  the  subscriber  to  whom  the  sub- 
scription is  transferred,  the  subscription  number,  and  the 
number  of  subscribed  shates.  Such  transfers  are  posted  to  the 
respective  individual  accounts  in  the  subscription  ledger. 

If  a  subscription  is  canceled,  no  payment  having  been  made, 
a  red  ink  entry  is  made  on  the  subscription  journal  giving  the 
same  information  as  was  required  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
subscription.  The  red  ink  entry  is  considered  to  have  an  effect 
opposite  to  that  of  a  black  ink  entry,  being  deducted  instead  of 
added  in  obtaining  the  monthly  totals,  and  being  posted  as  a 
credit  on  the  subscription  ledger.  If  only  a  part  of  a  sub- 
scription is  canceled,  the  same  procedure  is  followed  for  the  can- 
celed part  as  is  outlined  above. 

§  57*    Recondliatioiia  Required 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  shares  shown  as  outstanding 
in  the  stock  ledger  are  added.  This  total  must  agree  with  the 
control  in  the  general  ledger;  namely,  the  difference  between 
the  Ca^tal  Stock  Authorized  and  Capital  Stock  Unissued 
accounts.  The  total  of  all  the  balances  due  as  shown  by  the 
subscription  ledger  is  then  compared  with  the  bajance  of  the 
Subscriptions  to  Stock  account  on  the  general  ledger. 

The  par  value  of  the  shares  represented  by  subscriptions  on 
which  the  stock  has  not  yet  been  issued,  is  found  and  compared 
with  the  balance  of  the  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  acceimt  of 
the  general  ledger. 

§  58.    The  Instalment  Book 

Stock  is  sometimes  paid  for  in  instalment  payments  arranged 
for  each  individual  case,  or  the  subscription  contract  may  pro- 
vide that  certain  percentages  uniform  for  all  subscriptions  shall 
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come  due  on  predetemuned  dates,  or  upon  call  of  the  board  of 
directois.  The  instahnent  book  is  used  when  an  instahnent  of 
the  latter  dass  falls  due,  or  when  a  call  or  assessment  is  decided 
upon  by  the  board  of  directors. 

As  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  form,<  this  book  contains  a 
list  of  the  subscribers,  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  by  each, 
and  the  amount  of  the  instalment  due,  together  with  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  particular  instalment.  A  new  page  or 
sheet  is  made  out  for  each  call  or  instalment.  Instead  of  re- 
writing the  names  foi  each  of  these,  the  same  list  may  be  utilized 
by  ruling  up  the  page  with  groups  of  colimms,  each  group  adapted 
for  one  instalment;  or  by  the  use  of  short  pages  after  the  first. 
This  arrangement  may  cause  some  little  inconvenience  in  case 
subscription  rights  and  instalments  are  transferred,  thereby 
necessitating  changes  of  names. 

Various  methods  of  handling  the  instahnent  book  are  in  use, 
but  that  which  is  most  accepted  seems  to  be  to  consider  it  as  a 
subsidiary  ledger  to  the  Instalment  account,  discussed  in  the 
next  section  where  the  relation  of  the  instahnent  book  to  the 
other  records  is  explained. 

The  number  in  the  first  column  of  the  instalment  book  indi- 
cates the  folio  of  the  subscription  ledger  in  which  the  subscriber's 
account  is  recorded.  The  figure  in  the  last  column  preceding 
the  Remarks  column  indicates  the  cash  book  folio  to  which  the 
payments  may  be  carried  in  total  each  day,  these  payments  being 
credited  to  Instalment  accotmt.  Since  instalments  on  subscrip- 
tions are  not  necessarily  paid  on  their  due  date,  it  is  advisable 
to  carry  the  total  of  each  day's  receipts  to  the  cash  book,  instead 
of  waiting  imtil  all  are  paid.  It  is  obvious  that  an  Instalment 
account  must  be  opened  in  the  general  ledger  and  charged  with 
the  aggregate  amount  of  subscriptions  due  at  that  particular 
date.  The  same  procedure  is  required  for  each  succeeding 
instalment. 

The  instalment  book  is  compiled  from  the  subscription  ledger 

«  See  Book  IV,  Form  255. 
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or  from  the  various  subscription  sheets  or  individual  subscription 
blanks,  and  may  be  either  a  bound  or  loose-leaf  book.  Loose 
sheets  serve  the  purpose  nicely,  since  they  can  afterward  be 
bound  together  for  filing. 

When  subscribers  to  stock  are  few  in  number,  the  instalment 
book  may  be  dispensed  with;  and  cash  received  on  instalments 
may  be  entered  directly  in  the  cash  book,  and  thence  posted  to 
the  respective  subscribers'  accounts  in  the  subscription  ledger 
and  in  total  to  the  proper  account  in  the  general  ledger. 


§  59.    The  Instalment  Account 


DeHk 

With  the  amount  of  instahnents  due 
by  subscribers  to  shares  of  stock,  the 
offsetting  credit  being  to  Subscriptions 
to  Stock  account 


Credit: 

With    payments    on    account    of 
instahnent  subscriptions. 


This  account  is  employed  only  when  a  considerable  amount 
of  stock  has  been  subscribed — usually  at  the  time  the  corpora- 
tion is  organized — and  payment  therefor  is  to  be  made  in  instal- 
ments in  fixed  amoimts  and  at  fixed  times  or  on  call. 

The  account  is  opened  afresh  each  time  an  instalment  falls 
due.  As  each  instalment  is  due  a  credit  is  made  to  Subscriptions 
to  Stock,  and  a  debit  to  the  partictilar  instalment,  as  "Instal- 
ment No.  I,  25%,"  ''Instalment  No.  2,  25%,"  and  so  on,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  shows  a  debit  balance  and  remains  open  only 
until  payments  on  the  particular  instalment  are  made. 

In  the  case  of  a  dose  corporation,  where  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual subscribers  is  small,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  debit  their 
individual  accounts  on  the  general  ledger  when  the  subscriptions 
are  originally  made  (instead  of  opening  a  Subscriptions  to  Stock 
account),  or  to  debit  their  accounts  with  the  amount  of  each 
instalment  as  the  call  is  made  (instead  of  opening  an  Instalment 
account).  If  there  are  many  subscribers,  this  plan  is  objection- 
able as  encumbering  the  general  ledger  with  a  large  number  of 
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stockholders'  accounts  which  could  better  be  contained  in  a 
subscription  ledger. 

When  the  Instahnent  account  is  used,  its  balance  must  be 
added  to  the  balance  in  the  Subscriptions  to  Stock  account  to 
ascertain  the  amount  due  on  subscriptions.  The  instalment 
book  is  a  ledger  subsidiary  to  the  Instahnent  account;  the  stlb- 
scription  ledger  is  subsidiary  to  the  Subscriptions  to  Stock 
account.  When  an  instahnent  is  to  become  due,  an  entry 
debiting  Instahnent  and  crediting  Subscriptions  is  made  on  the 
books  for  the  total  amount  of  the  call.  This  must  be  credited 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  subscribers  against  whom  it  applies, 
thereby  keeping  the  subscription  ledger  in  reconciliation  with  its 
controlling  account.  Subscriptions  to  Stock. 

The  entry  of  the  charges  for  the  instalment  in  the  instalment 
book  makes  the  total  as  shown  by  that  book  equal  the  total  as 
shown  by  the  Instalment  account  on  the  general  ledger.  The 
payments  of  the  subscribers  are  credited  to  Instalment  account 
in  total,  and  in  detail  to  their  accounts  on  the  instalment  book, 
maintaining  the  reconciliation  between  the  instalment  book 
(subsidiary  ledger)  and  Instalment  accoimt  (control). 

§  6o«    Stock  Sold  on  Instalments  (Plan  x) 

The  Lancaster  Cement  Company  was  organized  June  i, 
1922,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was 
subscribed  for  as  follows:  . 

Ronald  Logan 1,000  shares 

Samuel  Bennett 1,000     ** 

A.  W.  Thompson 1,000     " 

J.  H.  Connor 1,000      ** 

Oliver  Ferguson x.ooo      " 

The  terms  of  subscription  are  10%  down,  50%  on  June  21, 
and  the  remainder  in  two  instalments  as  shown  by  the  agreement. 

The  instalment  book  shows  the  method  of  recording  calls 
for  instalments.  The  first  call  was  made  by  the  trustee  Jtme  r; 
the  second  presimiably  upon  final  incorporation. 
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As  one-half  of  the  stock  was  subscribed  at  the  time  of  organ* 
ization,  this  amount  may  at  once  be  entered  upon  the  books  as 
an  assets  since  it  represents  definite  obligations  due  the  company. 

Pirsi  Entry: 

June  I,  1922 

Cajiital  Stock  Unissued |z,ooo^ooo 

To  Capital  Stock  Authorized |i,ooo,ooo 

Sec4nidEtUry: 

Sobficriptions  to  Stock $500^000 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed $500,000 

Hie  Lancaster  Cement  Company  was  oiganuaed  on 

this  date  with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  divided 

into  10,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each, 

one-half  of  which  has  been  subscribed  as  per  the 

following  list.    Terms  of  subscription  are  10%  on 

June  z,  1922, 30%  on  June  21,  and  the  remainder  in 

two  instalments  as  per  agreement 

Ronald  Logan 1,000  shares 

Samuel  Bennett 1,000     " 

A.  W.  Thompson 1,000     " 

J.  H.  Connor 1,000     " 

Oliver  Ferguson 1,000     ** 


5.000     « 

§  6x.    Entries  for  the  Instahnents 

The  amomit  subscribed  being  now  entered  upon  the  books, 
the  next  step  is  to  make  entries  for  the  instahnents  as  they  come 
due,  the  Instahnent  account  being  debited  and  Subscriptions 
credited.  The  accounts  of  subscribers  must  be  shown  either  in 
the  subscription  ledger,  the  instahnent  register,  or  the  general 
ledger.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  in  the  back  of  the  general 
ledger,  but  if  they  are  numerous  it  is  advisable  to  place  them  in  a 
separate  book.  Of  course,  the  total  of  the  balances  of  these 
accounts  must  agree  with  the  balance  of  the  Subscriptions 
account  in  the  general  ledger,  which  is  the  controlling  account. 
If  the  number  of  subscribers  is  large,  an  instalment  sheet  is  made 
out* 


•  See  Book  IV,  Form  2$$. 
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Third  Entry: 

June  I,  1923 

Instalment  No.  i $50,000 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock $50,000 

First  instalment  for  10%  of  $500,000  subscriptions,  as  per 
subscription  list  and  instalment  book. 

As  the  payments  are  made  they  are  credited  to  the  Instahnent 
account.  The  following  entries  assume  that  all  the  subscribers 
pay  the  instahnent.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  actual  amount 
received  will  be  entered,  leaving  a  balance  due  in  Instahnent 
No.  I. 

Fourth  Entry: 

June  1, 1922 

Cash $50,000 

To  Instalment  No.  i $50,000 

For  pa3rment  of  first  instalment  of  10%. 

Fifth  Entry: 

June  21,  1922 

Instalment  No.  2 $150,000 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock $150,000 

For  second  call,  30%  on  total  subscriptions  of  $500,000. 

Sixth  Entry 

June  21,  1922 

Cash $150,000 

To  Instalment  No.  2 $150^000 

For  payment  of  second  instalment  of  30%. 

§  62.    Stock  Sold  on  Instalments  (Plan  i)— Ledger  Accounts 

The  general  ledger  accounts  resulting  from  the  foregoing 
entries  are  as  follows: 

Capital  Stock  Authorized 


1922 

June  I    Authorized $1,000,000 


Capital  Stock  Unissued 


Z922 

June  z    Authorized $1,000^000 
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X933 

June  I    Subscriptions $  500,000 

Subscriptions  to  Stock 


X922 

June  I    Subscribed $  500,000 


1922 

June    I    Instalment  No.  i.    $     50,000 
21    Instalment  No.  2.        150,000 


Instalment  No.  1—10% 


1922 

June  X    Subscriptions $     50,000 


1922 

June  I    Cash I     50,000 

(If  not  all  paid  a 
balance  will  re- 
sult) 


Instalment  No.  2 — 30% 


1922 

Jtme  3X    Subscriptions. 


$   x5o,ooo 


1922 

June  31    Cash $   150,000 

(If  not  all  paid 

a  balance  will 

result.) 


Cash 


1922 

June  X    Instalment  No.  x.    $      50,000 
21    Instalment  No.  2.  150,000 


If  the  names  are  not  too  numerous  or  the  instahnents  too 
frequent,  each  instahnent  account  might  include  on  the  debit 
side  the  names  of  subscribers  and  the  amount  due  from  each; 
though  this  is  not  necessary,  as  all  this  information  is  clearly  set 
forth  on  the  instalment  sheet  or  book. 

§  63.    Stock  Sold  on  Instalments  (Plan  3) 

Under  the  plan,  in  which  a  Capital  Stock  account  takes  the 
place  of  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  and  Capital  Stock  Unis- 
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sued  accounts,*  the  entries  suggested  below  would  be  made.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  this  case  Capital  Stock  account  exhibits 
only  the  capital  actually  contributed,  being  increased  for  each 
instalment  paid  in,  and  also  for  any  subsequent  sales  of  stock  of 
original  issue.  The  entry  of  unissued  stock  is  manifestly  out  of 
the  question  under  this  plan  of  entry. 

June  I,   1922 

Subscribers $50,000 

To  Capital  Stock $50,000 

The  Lancaster  Cement  Company  was  organized  on  this 
date  with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
10,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  one-half 
o(  which  has  been  subscribed  as  per  the  list  given  bek>w. 
Terms  of  subscription  are  10%  on  June  i,  1922, 50%  on 
June  21,  and  the  remainder  in  two  instalments  as  per 
agreement.  First  instalment,  10%  on  $500,000,  now 
due. 

(List  of  Subscribers)         * 

June  I,  192a 

Cash $50,000 

To  Subscribers $50,000 

For  pa3rment  of  first  instalment. 

June  21,  1922 

Subficribeis $150,000 

To  Capital  Stock $150^000 

For  second  caU,  30%  of  $500,000. 

June  21,  1922 

Cash $150,000 

To  Subscribers $150,000 

Payment  of  second  instalment  of  30%. 

If  thought  advisable,  the  journal  entries  might  be  omitted 
and,  the  Subscribers  account  being  eliminated,  only  cash  book 
entries  be  made,  crediting  Capital  Stock;  but  this  does  not  per- 
mit the  full  explanations  which  can  be  so  conveniently  placed  in 
the  journal. 


•  See  1 36. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SALE  OF  STOCK  BELOW  OR  ABOVE  PAR 

§  64.    Stock  Sold  Below  Par 

Stock  is  sometimes  sold  on  original  issue  at  less  than  par 
regardless  of  the  liability  for  the  unpaid  balance  which  attaches 
to  such  stock  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  original  pur- 
chasers or  those  who  purchase  from  them  with  knowledge  oi  the 
conditions.  Attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  selling  stock  below  par  and 
allowing  a  commission  on  the  sale  of  stock,  whereby  the  amount 
the  corporation  receives  is  also  reduced.* 

To  illustrate  the  entries  in  cases  where  stock  is  sold  below  par, 
assume  that  on  August  15,  1921,  $100,000  of  the  unissued  stock 
of  the  Harvard  Milling  Company  is  sold  to  Henry  Jones  for 
$80,000,  payable  $40,000  on  date  of  purchase,  and  the  balance 
in  one  month.  For  the  purpose  of  presenting  another  ini^od  of 
handling  the  accounts,  it  is  assumed  in  this  example  that  no 
more  sales  of  stock  to  outsiders  are  to  be  made,  or  that  such 
sales  are  going  to  be  so  few  that  the  corporation  prefers  the  use  of 
individual  general  ledger  accounts  to  the  opening  of  a  subsidiary 
ledger.    The  entries  are  as  follows: 

August  15, 1921 

Henry  Jones $So,ooo 

Discount  on  Stock 20,000 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed $100,000 

For  sale  of  1,000  shares  of  unissued  stock  to  Heniy  Jones 
at  $So  per  share,  payable  $40,000  down  and  the  balance 
in  one  month. 

Cash $40,000 

To  Henry  Jones $40,000 

First  payment  on  subscription  to  1,000  shares  of  stock. 


1  See  1x08. 
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September  15,  192 1 

Cash $40,000 

To  Henry  Jones $40,000 

Balance  of  payment  on  subscription  of  1,000  shares  of 
stock. 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed $100,000 

To  Capital  Stock  Unissued $100,000 

Certificate  No.  xi  issued  to  Heniy  Jones  upon  fuU  pay- 
ment of  his  subscription. 

§  65.    Discount  on  Stock  Account 


Debit:  Credit: 

With   the   discount  on   stock   soM         With  any  transfer  from  this  account, 
below  its  par  value.  by  amortizatbn  or  otherwise,  to  Surplus 

or  any  other  account. 

The  debit  balance  of  this  account  shows  the  amount  of  dis- 
count not  written  off.  Discount  on  sales  of  capital  stock  m^y  be 
considered  a  loss,  in  which  case  it  is  of  course  a  capital  loss  rather 
than  a  loss  from  operations;  or,  as  it  is  a  cost  of  developing,  the 
business  which  remains  as  one  of  the  things  on  which  a  selling 
price  might  theoretically  be  based,  it  may  be  considered  an 
intangible  asset  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  good-will. 

Under  the  first  point  of  view  the  practice  has  been  to  amortize 
such  discounts  over  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years  by  annual  debits 
to  Surplus  or  monthly  or  annual  debits  to  Profit  and  Loss — 
preferably  by  the  debits  to  Surplus.  In  some  cases  the  directors 
close  the  Discount  account  immediately  into  Surplus,  considering 
it  best  to  remove  from  the  balance  sheet  what  may  be  considered 
an  undesirable  item.    The  following  entry  shows  such  a  transfer: 

Surplus $20,000 

To  Discount  on  Stock $ao,ooo 

To  close  Stock  Discount  account  into  Surplus — entry  made 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  above  entry  will  suflGlce,  perhaps,  in  case  the  profits  are 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  discount,  but  nothing  is  gained  if  by 
this  disposition  a  deficit  is  created  in  the  Surplus  account. 

Under  the  other  point  of  view,  that  the  discount  is  not  to 
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be charged  oflf,  it  would  continue  to  be  carried  as  an  asset, 
although  the  account  might  perhaps  be  merged  into  some  other 
by  such  an  entry  as: 

Cost  of  Development $20,000 

To  Discount  on  Stock $20,000 

To  dose  the  latter  account. 

§  66.    Stock  Sold  Above  Par 

When  a  corporation  sells  its  stock  at  a  premium,  the  proceeds 
in  excess  of  the  par  value  are  credited  either  to  Premiiun  account 
or  to  Paid-in  Surplus  account,  and  represent  gains,  but  these, 
like  the  losses  on  stock  sold  at  a  discoimt,  are  not  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  business  and  must  not  be  confused  on  the 
books  with  operating  profits.  The  former  practice  was  to 
amortize  such  premiums  over  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  by 
monthly  or  yearly  credits  to  Profit  and  Loss,  but  on  account  of 
income  tax  laws  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  plan  which  will 
make  it  less  easy  to  determine  the  sources  of  surplus.  The 
preferred  present  practice  is  to  retain  the  Premium  account  as  a 
classification  of  Surplus,*  or  to  credit  the  entire  balance  in  the 
accoimt  to  Surplus  at  one  time,  usually  when  all  the  stock  which 
is  being  offered  has  been  sold.  The  latter  practice  is  general 
in  banks  and  other  corporations  where  it  is  the  practice  to  sell 
stock  at  a  premium  even  at  the  time  of  organization.' 

The  Premium  on  Capital  Stock  account  is  the  same  account 
which  was  earlier  discussed  and  its  functions  given  under  the 
•  name  of  "Paid-in  or  Contributed  Surplus."*  Discotmts  on  sales 
of  capital  stock,  if  less  than  the  amount  of  premium  earned  on 
other  sales,  should  eventually  be  closed  from  the  Discount  ac- 
count into  this  account. 

In  case  the  Premiiun  account  is  closed  into  Surplus,  when, 
as  is  the  case  with  banks,  surplus  means  premium,  or  when,  as 
in  many  other  institutions,  the  advisability  of  maintaining  the 


» See  Ch.  IV,  "Classification  of  Surpltia." 
•  See  also  i  68. 
«  See  124. 
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surplus-classification  accounts  has  not  been  realized,  or  in  case 
it  is  dosed  by  the  older  method  into  Profit  and  Loss,  Premium 
account  would  of  course  be  debited  and  the  account  to  whidi 
it  is  transferred  be  credited. 

§  67.    Accounting  Treatment  of  Premiume 

To  illustrate  the  accounting  treatment  of  premiimis,  asstmie 
that  $100,000  face  value  of  the  unsubscribed  stock  of  the  Harvard 
Milling  Company  has  been  sold  November  i,  192 1,  to  George 
Bowers  for  $120,000,  payable  $50,000  at  date  of  purchase  and 
the  balance  in  one  month.  The  entries  for  the  transaction 
would  be  as  follows:* 

November  i,  igai 

George  Bowers  (or  Subscriptions) $130,000 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed |ioo,ooo 

Stock  Premium 20,000 

The  Harvard  Milling  Company  has  this  day  sold  to 
George  Bowers  $100,000  of  its  unissued  stock  for 
$130,000;  $50,000  is  payable  on  the  day  of  purchase,  and 
the  balance  in  30  days. 

Cash $50,000 

To  Geoige  Bowers $50,000 

First  payment  on  account  of  subscription  to  stock. 

December  i,  193 1 

Cash $70,000 

To  Geoige  Bowers $70,000 

Balance  due  on  account  of  subscription  to  stock. 

§  68.    Stock  Issued  at  a  Premium  to  Create  a  Surplus 

In  the  previous  illustration  the  stock  of  an  established 
company  was  sold  at  a  premiiun.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  corporation  to  sell  its  stock  above  par  at  the  time 
of  incorporation,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  surplus — ^a  practice 
which  is  usually  followed  by  insurance  companies,  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  other  financial  institutions.  A  company  with  a 
substantial  surplus  is  more  likely  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
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the  public  than  one  that  has  none;  and  by  selling  stock  at  a 
premium  a  more  or  less  substantial  surplus  or  margin  is  provided 
at  the  outset,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  organization 
expenses,  and  carry  the  company  and  give  it  solidity  until  it 
becomes  firmly  established. 

When  stock  is  thus  sold  at  a  premium,  the  entries  are  the 
same  as  in  any  other  sale  above  par.  For  example,  if  a  share 
of  stock  is  sold  for  $150,  its  par  value  of  $100  might  be  credited 
to  Unissued  Stock  or  Capital  Stock,  and  the  $50  to  Premium 
or  Surplus. 

There  are  material  advantages  in  this  plan  of  selling  stock, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  national  bank,  where  a  double  liability 
is  attached  by  statute  to  every  share  of  its  stock.  If  the  stock 
is  sold  at  a  premium  sufficient  to  meet  the  statutory  liability, 
not  only  is  this  liability  provided  against,  but  the  bank  is  given 
a  substantial  and  desirable  addition  to  its  working  capital. 

In  any  such  case  the  premium  is  credited  to  Surplus.  Thus, 
assume  that  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Shawmut  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  all  of  which  has 
been  sold  at  a  premium  of  50%.  The  book  entry  would  appear 
as  follows: 

Cash l375»ooo 

To  Capital  Stock $250,000 

Surplus 125,000 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Shawmut,  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  has  on  this  date  sold  it  at 
a  premium  of  50%. 

This  contributed  surplus  remains  on  the  books  as  a  credit 
to  Surplus  account 
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CHAPTER  IX 
TREASURY  STOCK  WITH  A  PAR  VALUE 

§  69.    Definition 

The  term  "treasury  stock"  is,  strictly  speaking,  Kmited  to 
stock  which  has  once  been  issued  for  value  and  which  through 
purchase  or  gift  has  been  returned  to  the  possession  of  the 
issuing  company.  The  luiissued  stock  of  a  corporation  shoidd 
not  be  called  treasury  stock.i 

§70.    Treasuiy  Stock  Account  2 


DebU: 

With  the  par  value  of  stock  issued  by 
a  corporation  and  subsequently  repur- 
chased by  it. 


Credit: 

With  the  par  value  of  treasury  stock 
sold  or  retired  by  a  reduction  in  thfe 
amount  of  authorization. 


Although  the  practice  was  formerly  diBFerent,  the  principle 
seems  now  to  be  accepted  that  the  debit  to  Treasury  Stock 
account  for  the  repurchase  of  a  corporation's  own  stock  should  be 
for  the  par  value  of  the  stock  irrespective  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  necessary  entries  are  shown  below.  Although  the  balance 
of  the  Treasury  Stock  account  is  a  debit,  treasury  stock  cannot 
be  considered  an  asset  similar  to  stock  of  another  corporation. 
The  acquirement  of  treasury  'stock  is  a  reduction,  for  the  time 
at  least,  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  outstanding,  and  should 
be  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  as  a  deduction  from  capital;  thus: 

Capital  Stock $200,000 

Less  Stock  in  Treasury 25,000 


Outstanding $175,000 


>  For  technical  discussion  of  treasury  stock,  see  Boole  I,  Ch.  XIII,  "Treasury  Stockl" 
s  Separate  account  for  each  class  of  treasury  stock  owned. 
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When  treasmy  stock  is  carried  on  the  books  in  any  other 
way  than  at  par,  this  offset  cannot  be  made  without  taking 
into  consideration  facts  not  shown  in  the  trial  balance.  If  the 
above  treasury  stock  with  a  par  value  of  $25,000  had  been 
purchased  for  $20,000  and  entered  on  the  books  at  cost,  the 
deduction  of  $20,000  from  the  capital  stock  would  show  an 
erroneous  amount  of  outstanding  stock. 

Treasury  stock  includes  donated  stock,  which  is  discussed 
separately  in  the  following  chapter.  In  the  present  chapter 
only  repurchased  stock  is  considered. 

S  71.    Entries  for  Purchase  at  Par  or  at  a  Discount 

To  illustrate  the  accounting  treatment  of  purchases  of  a 
company's  own  stock,  suppose  that  it  repurchases  at  par  500 
shares  of  its  fully  paid  stock.  If  par  is  $100  per  share,  the 
entry  will  be: 

Treasoiy  Stock $50,000 

To  Cash $50,000 

500  shares  of  this  company's  stock  purchased  from  H.  T. 
Jeffries,  certificates  Nos.  123  and  124  being  surrendered. 

Transstctions  in  treasury  stock  when  the  purchase  price  is 
not  par  involve  certain  complications.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
corporation  repurchases  its  stock  at  a  discount  does  not  imply 
that  a  profit  has  been  made  and  that  Surplus  should  be  credited 
with  the  amount  of  the  discount.  Until  the  stock  is  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  which  is  paid  there  is  no  realized  profit, 
and  unless  the  stock  can  be  shown  to  be  imquestionably  worth 
more  than  it  cost,  the  discoimt  does  not  represent  any  profit  at 
all  of  which  an  accoimtant  could  take  note.  The  best  treatment 
of  the  discount  is  to  credit  it  to  an  accoimt  known  as  "Con- 
tingent Profit  on  Stock,"  or  by  some  other  name  which  will 
clearly  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  realized  or  even  a  certain  profit. 

The  proper  entry,  then,  for  the  purchase  for  $10,000  of  stock 
with  a  par  value  of  $15,000,  would  be: 
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Tnasaxy  Stock $15,000 

To  Cash f  10,000 

Contingent  Profit  on  Stock 5i00o 

(WUk  the  necessary  explanation.) 

§  72.    Contiiigeiit  Profit  on  Stock  Account 


Debit:  Credit: 

With  the  amount  credited  to  this        With  the  discount  at  which  treasuiy 
account  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of     stock  is  bought 
treasury  stock,  this  entry  to  be  made  at 
the  time  of  selling  the  stodL. 

The  credit  balance  of  the  account  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  par  value  and  the  purchase  price  of  stock  repurchased 
at  a  discount  and  still  hdd.  To  maintain  this  condition  on  the 
books  it  is  necessary,  at  the  time  of  every  sale  of  treasury  stock, 
to  debit  Contingent  Profit  on  Stock  with  the  amount  credited 
to  the  account  at  the  time  of  making  the  purchase. 

§  73.    Entries  for  Sale  of  Treasury  Stock  Purchased  at  a  Discount 

If  the  $15,000  par  of  stock  shown  above  as  having  been 
purchased  for  $10,000  were  sold  for  $10,000,  the  entry,  just  the 
reverse  of  that  previously  made,  would  be: 

Cash $10,000 

Contingent  Profit  on  Stock StOoo 

To  Treasury  Stock $15,000 

If  it  were  sold  for  par  the  entry  would  be: 

Cash $i5>ooo 

Contingent  Profit  on  Stock 5,000 

To  Treasury  Stock $15,000 

Surplus 5,000 

The  contingent  profit  would  be  fully  realized  by  this  sale 
and  should  be  credited  to  Surplus  or  Profit  and  Loss,  preferably 
the  former,  as  the  profit  is  not  one  from  normal  operations  and 
is  not  an  item  which  enters  into  taxable  income. 

If  the  selling  price  were  $12,500,  a  gain  of  $2,500  would  be 
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made  on  the  sale,  and  this  would  be  set  up  as  a  real  profit  now 
credited  to  Surplus  instead  of  the  $5,000  previously  set  up  in  the 
contingent  account. 

Cash $12,500 

Contingent  Profit  on  Stock 5,000 

To  Treasury  Stock $15,000 

Surplus 2,500 

If  half  the  stock  were  sold  for  $6,250,  the  facts  would  be 
similarly  recorded.  In  that  case  the  contingent  profit  on  that 
much  would  be  $2,500;  the  actual  profit,  $1,250.    The  entry  is: 

Cash $6,250 

Contingent  Profit  on  Stock 2,500 

To  Treasury  Stock $7,500 

Surplus 1,250 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  block  of  stock,  purchased 
for  $10,000,  was  sold  for  $9,000,  not  only  would  there  bfe  a 
failure  to  realize  the  contingent  profit,  but  there  woidd  be  an 
actual  loss.  This  would  necessarily  be  a  debit  to  Surplus. 
It  is  not  in  any  way  akin  to  the  selling  of  stock  of  original 
issue  at  a  discount  to  obtain  working  capital.  The  treasury  stock 
now  disposed  of  had  once  been  sold,  but  was  repurchased  by  the 
company  and  sold  at  a  less  figure.    The  entry  would  be: 

Cash $9,000 

Contingent  Profit  on  Stock 5,ooo 

Surplus 1,000 

To  Treasury  Stock $15,000 

§  74*    Repurchase  of  Stock  at  a  Premitim 

When  a  corporation's  stock  is  repurchased  at  a  price  above 
par,  the  excess  is  a  distribution  of  surplus.  Each  stockholder  in 
a  corporation  has  an  interest  in  surplus  to  the  extent  of  his 
pro  rata  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  The  net 
worth  of  the  corporation  is  represented  on  the  books'  by  the 
capital  stock  and  surplus  groups  of  accounts.    When  the  stock- 


>Seef  4. 
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holder  surrenders  his  stock  he  should — were  sale  prices  not  based 
on  supply  and  demand,  previous  agreements,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
equities — receive  therefor  the  par  value  of  the  stock  plus  his 
share  of  the  accumulated  surplus.  Whatever  he  leceives  above 
par,  however,  is  deducted  from  surplus  and  if  stock  of  a  par 
value  of  $15,000  is  bought  for  $20,000,  the  entry  will  be: 

Treasury  Stock $i5>ooo 

Surplus S,ooo 

To  Cash $20,000 

§  75.    Sale  of  Treasury  Stock  Bought  at  Par  or  at  a  Premium 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  treasury  stock  bought  at  a  discount, 
such  stock  when  bought  at  a  premium  or  at  par  is  canied  on  the 
books  at  par.  Surplus  being  debited  if  the  purchase  was  made 
at  a  premium.  If  it  is  sold  below  par,  the  difference  is  a  debit 
to  Surplus,  which,  whether  the  stock  was  purchased  at  par  or 
at  a  premium,  is  thus  reduced  by  the  entire  loss  between  the 
purchase  and  sale  prices. 

If  the  stock  is  sold  at  a  premium  the  excess  above  par  is 
credited  to  Surplus.  In  the  case  of  stock  purchased  at  par  and 
sold  above.  Surplus  thus  reflects  the  gain.  In  the  case  of  stock 
purchased  and  sold  at  a  premium,  Surplus  is  first  debited  with 
the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and  par,  and  later 
credited  with  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  and  par, 
so  that  the  net  result  is  that  Surplus  reflects  the  net  gain  or  loss. 

The  entries  for  sale  of  treasury  stock  as  summarized  are: 

For  sale  below  par: 

Cash  (selling  price) 

Surplus  (deficiency  below  par) 

To  Treasury  Stock  (par  value) 
For  sale  at  par: 

Cash  (selling  price) 

To  Treasury  Stock  (par  value) 
For  sale  above  par: 

Cash  (selling  price) 

To  Surplus  (excess  above  par) 
Treasury  Stock  (par  value) 
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§  76.    General  Conditions 

In  speculative  companies,  donations  of  stock  to  the  treasury 
are  customary,  and  give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
entries  of  corporate  bookkeeping. 

Any  donation  to  a  commercial  imdertaking  is  anomalous, 
but  when  it  takes  the  form  of  stock  just  issued  (and  hence  of 
unknown  value)  by  the  very  corporation  to  which  it  is  donated, 
the  transaction  is  entirely  outside  the  realm  of  ordinary  business 
and  its  propej  entry  is  difl5cult.  The  usual  object  of  such  a 
donation  of  stock  is  to  furnish  the  newly  organized  coinpany 
with  stock  which  can  be  sold  below  par  without  carrying  with  it  a 
liability.  Treasury  stock  supplies  this  need,  and  so  long  as  the 
laws  relating  to  full-paid  stock  exist  in  their  present  form, 
so  long  will  transactions  in  donated  stock  continue.* 

When  a  corporation  reacquires  its  own  stock  by  donation, 
this  stock  becomes,  from  the  accoimting  standpoint,  an  asset 
of  a  type  exactly  similar  to  repurchased  stock,*  and  is  frequently 
debited  to  Treasury  Stock  account.  Many  authorities,  how- 
ever, consider  it  advisable  to  separate  on  the  books  the  trans- 
actions in  stock  purchased  and  stock  donated,  and  recommend 
carrying  the  latter  in  a  Donated  Stock  accoimt.  There  is, 
however,  no  really  serious  objection  to  the  other  practice. 

§  77.    Reasons  for  Donation  of  Stock 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the  donation  of  a  corpora- 
tion's own.  stock  to  it  by  its  stockholders.    These  are:  (x)  that 

^  Under  the  laws  permittins  corporations  to  issue  stock  without  fwr  value,  stock  so 
issued  may  by  proper  procedure  be  sold  at  any  desired  price  without  liability.  See  Book  I, 
Ch.  XII,  'Tull-Paid  Stock."  and  Oh.  XV.  "Advantages  of  No-Par-Value  Stock." 

>  See  f  70. 
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it  may  sell  all  or  part  of  the  donated  stock  and  thus  provide 
working  capital  with  which  to  operate  a  business;  and  (2)  to 
cover  losses  that  have  already  been  sustained,  thus  wiping  out  a 
deficit  or  changing  it  into  a  surplus. 

The  first  condition  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  a  mine, 
an  oil  well,  or  some  similar  property  is  turned  over  to  a  corpora- 
tion by  a  promoter,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  issue  to  the 
promoter  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  in  full 
payment  for  the  property.  The  corporation  then  has  no  more 
stock  to  sell  for  the  purpose  of  providing  working  capital  and 
developing  the  property,  but  as  the  promoter's  stock  will  have 
no  sale  value  unless  the  property  is  developed,  he  donates  to  the 
corporation  a  part  of  the  stock  which  had  been  issued  to  him. 
This  stock  is  sold  as  a  means  of  raising  working  capital.  The 
stock  so  donated  back  was  fully  paid  by  the  transfer  of  the 
property  from  the  promoter  to  the  corporation,  but  if  the  prop- 
erty acquired  with  the  stock  had  really  been  worth  the  par  value 
of  the  stock,  the  donation  would  represent  a  profit  and  would  be 
a  legitimate  credit  to  Surplus.  The  fact  that  the  promoter  im- 
mediately donates  back  a  part  of  the  stock  given  him  shows, 
however,  that  the  price  was  excessive. 

Stock  is  also  donated  back  to  the  corporation  at  times 
when  the  business  has  been  operated  at  a  loss  with  a  resulting 
deficit.  The  stockholders  may  agree  to  an  assessment,  or  those 
most  heavily  interested  may  make  a  donation  which  is  not 
pro  rata  against  all  the  stockholders.  In  either  case  the  gift  of 
stock  may  be  sold  immediately  if  the  business  needs  ready 
money,  or  it  may  be  held  as  treasury  stock  until  the  operating 
profits  justify  its  return  by  a  stock  dividend. 

The  present  practice  is  to  carry  donated  stock  on  the  books 
at  par,  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  other  treasury  stock  is 
carried  at  par.»  The  former  rule  of  estimating  its  market  value 
and  carrying  it  at  that  figure  has  come  into  disfavor. 


•See  I  70. 
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§  78.    Donated  Stock  Account  < 


DebU:  CredU: 

With  the  par  value  of  shares  donated         With   the  par  value  of  shares  of 
to  the  treasury.  donated  stock  sold,  or  retired  by  a 

reduction  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock 

authorized. 

As  has  been  said  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  functions  of  this 
account  may  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Treiasury  Stock 
account,  instead  of  opening  a  Donated  Stock  account. 

§  79.    Donated  Surplus  Account 


Credit: 

With  the  par  value  of  stock  donated 
back  to  the  company,  the  offsetting 
debit  being  to  Donated  Stock  acoount. 

With  the  excess  when  donated  stock  is 
sold  for  more  than  the  value  at  which  it 
was  credited  to  this  account. 


DchU: 

With  the  discount  on  donated  stock 
sold  below  the  value  at  which  it  was 
credited  to  this  acooimt,  and  with  any 
expense  in  connection  with  such  sale. 

With  the  amount  transferred  at  any 
time  to  a  general  Surplus  account,  as  a 
result  of  gain  by  sale  of  stock  donated 

The  balance  of  this  account — ^also  known  as  Donation  or 
Working  Capital  Donated  account — ^is  always  on  the  credit  side 
and  is  an  offset  to  Donated  Stock  account.  Donated  Surplus 
is  credited  with  the  par  value  of  donated  stock  in  the  entry 
m  which  Donated  Stock  is  debited. 

As  donated  stock  is  sold  and  the  amount  of  the  donation 
realized  thereby,  such  profit,  after  deducting  any  expenses,  may 
be  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  or  to  a  general  Surplus  account, 
or  else  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Donation  account  until  all  of 
this  stock  is  dis[>osed  of.  It  may  then  be  closed  off  as  suggested, 
or  be  permitted  to  stand  as  a  credit  balance  to  the  account.* 

§  80.    Entries  for  Donated  Stock  (First  Method) 

If  a  corporation  is  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000, 
all  of  which  is  issued  in  pa3anent  for  property,  and  stock  of  the 

« Separate  account  for  each  class  of  stock  donated, 
s  See  I  38. 
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face  value  of  $10,000  is  returned  to  the  company  to  be  sold  to 
secure  operating  capital,  the  entries  will  be  as  follows: 

Donated  Stock $10,000 

To  Donation $io,oqo 

Stock  donation  of  100  shares  tb  be  sold  to  provide  working 
capital. 

If  the  stock  is  sold  at  par  the  following  entry  is  required: 

Cash $10^000 

To  Donated  Stock ^ $10,000 

For  100  shares  of  treasury  stock  sold  at  $100  per  share. 

The  Donation  account  may  then  be  closed  into  a  general 
Surplus  account  as  follows: 

Donation $10,000  • 

To  Surplus $10,000 

Closing  Donation  account  into  Surplus. 

If,  however,  the  stock  when  sold  produced  more  than  par, 
say  $110  per  share,  the  cash  entry  would  be  as  follows: 

Cash $11,000 

To  Donated  Stock $10,000 

Donation 1,000 

For  100  shares  of  stock  donated  to  treasuiy  and  sold  at 
$110  per  share. 

This  gives  a  total  credit  in  Donation  account  of  $11,000, 
which  is  the  amount  actually  realized  on  the  donated  stock. 
Donation  accoimt  may  then  be  closed  into  Surplus  by  a  journal 
entry. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  treasury  stock  is  sold  at  less  than 
par,  say  for  instance,  $40  per  share,  the  cash  entry  would  be 
as  foUowsi 

Cash $4f<x)o 

Donation 6,000 

To  Donated  Stock $10,000 

For  100  shares  donated  to  treasuiy  and  sold  at  $40  per  share. 

This  shows  a  credit  balance  in  Donation  account  of  $4,000, 
which  is  the  real  value  of  the  stock  donated,  and  the  account 
may  then  be  closed  into  Surplus. 
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The  objection  to  the  above  method  of  recording  donated 
stock  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  an  apparent  profit  before 
active  corporate  operations  have  begun,  or  even  before  the 
company  has  become  well  established.  At  this  stage,  when 
the  corporation's  sole  assets  are  the  property  taken  over  and 
the  stock  which  has  been  donated  to  it  (the  value  of  which  really 
rests  upon  this  same  property),  any  profits  shown  could  hardly 
be  other  than  fictitious;  certainly  not  imless  the  property  for 
which  the  stock  was  originally  issued  was  actually  worth  as  much 
as  or  more  than  the  face  value  of  the  stock,  in  which  case  a  real 
profit  from  donated  stock  would  result.  In  practice,  the  value  of 
property  taken  over  by  a. corporation  for  stock  is  seldom  con- 
servatively estimated,  and  the  apparent  profits  from  donated 
stock  are  usually  fictitious  and  misleading. 

§  8z.    I^tries  for  Donated  Stock  (Second  Method) 

Under  the  second  method  of  entry,  the  donation  of  stock  is 
considered  as  a  concession  on  the  price  of  the  property  for  which 
it  was  issued,  and  the  value  of  the  returned  stock  is  accordingly 
credited  to  this  same  property  account.  This  reduces  the  book 
cost  of  the  property  to  the  corporation,  but  does  not  show  the 
immediate  and  usually  fictitious  profit  that  is  shown  by  the  first 
method  of  entry.  The  method  is  therefore  more  conservative 
than  the  one  first  presented,  and  is  to  be  preferred  as  putting  on 
the  books  a  more  correct  valuation  of  the  assets  secured  for  the 
stock.  Thus,  if  a  corporation  is  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  all  of  which  is  issued  in  payment  for  patent  rights,  the 
entry  would  be  as  follows: 

Patent  Rights $100,000 

To  Capital  Stock $ioo/x)o 

Entire  capital  stock  issued  in  exchange  for  patent  rights. 
See  page of  minute  book. 

If  $25,000  face  value  of  this  stock  is  then  returned  to  the 
treasury,  it  is  credited  to  Patent  Rights  at  par,  the  entry  being 
as  follows: 
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Donated  Stock $25,000 

To  Patent  Rights $25,000 

For  350  shares  of  stodc  donated  to  treasai>'  ^  pwposes  of 
the  ooqiontion. 

If  thh  stodL  is  sold  at  par  the  cash  entry  ¥FOuld  be  as  follows: 

Cash $25,000 

To  Donated  Stodc $25,000 

For  250  shazes  of  donated  stock  sold  at  par. 

If,  however,  the  stock  should  seU  at  more  than  par,  say  at 
$110  per  share,  the  excess  must  go  to  Patent  Rights  in  order 
to  show  the  true  rebate  or  concession  made  on  the  price.  The 
entry  ¥FOuld  therefore  be  as  follows: 

Cash $27»soo 

To  Donated  Stodc $25,000 

Patent  Ri^ts 2,500 

For  250  shazes  of  donated  stock  sM  at  $110  per  share. 
Originall)'  credited  to  Patent  Rights  at  par. 

Likewise,  if  the  stock  sold  at  less  than  par,  say  at  $40,  the 
deficiency  is  debited  to  Patent  Rights,  as  follows: 

Cash $10,000 

Patent  Ri^ts ts,ooo 

To  Donated  Stock $25,000 

For  250  shares  of  donated  stock  sM  at  $40  per  share, 
originally  credited  to  Patent  Rights  at  par. 

By  this  method  the  book  value  of  the  intangibles  for  which 
the  stock  was  originally  issued  is  reduced  by  the  amount  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  stock  donated  back  to  the  company. 

§  82.    Entries  for  Donated  Stock  (Third  Method) 

There  is  a  third  method  of  handUng  such  transactions  as  this, 
which  in  theory  is  a  compromise  between  the  other  two.  By  it 
Patent  Rights  would  first  be  credited  with  the  par  value  of  the 
donated  stock,  but  the  sale  of  the  donated  stock  is  treated  as 
would  be  any  other  sale  of  treasury  stock,  no  further  change 
being  made  in  the  value  of  the  Patent  Rights  on  accotmt  of  the 
donation. 
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XJnder  this  method  the  entries  for  recording  the  first  issuance 
and  donation  which  we  have  just  considered  would  be,  as 
before: 

Pfttent  Rights $100,000 

To  Capita]  Stock $100,000 

Entire  capital  stock  issued  in  exchange  for  patent  rights. 
See  page  ....  of  minute  book. 

Donated  Stock •  $25,000 

To  Patent  Rights $25,000 

For  250  shares  of  stock  donated  to  treasuxy  for  purposes  of 
the  corporation. 

The  entries  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  would  be  as  follows: 

If  sM  a  par: 

Cash $25,000 

To  Donated  Stock $25,000 

IfsMatSSo: 

Cash $20,000 

Discount  on  Donated  Stock 5iOoo 

To  Donated  Stock $25,000 

If  sold  at  $120: 

Cash $30,000 

To  Donated  Stock $25,000 

Surplus 5iOOo 

§  83.    Advantage  of  Second  and  Third  Mettiods 

The  advantage  of  the  second  and  third  methods  of  handling 
donated  stock  lies  in  their  more  conservative  presentation  of  the 
cost  of  the  intangibles.  The  objection  is  urged  against  these 
methods,  however,  that  the  entry  may  by  inference  cast  some 
reflection  upon  the  directors'  usual  statement  in  their  resolution 
of  acceptance,  that  the  property  "is  of  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  stock  issued  therefor."  This  is  a  matter  for  the  treasurer 
of  the  corporation  and  the  diiectors  to  consider  and  decide  for 
themselves. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK  WITHOUT  PAR  VALUE 

§  84.    Using  a  Nominal  Value  for  No-Par  Stock 

The  nature  and  advantages  of  no-par-value  stock  and  the 
law  governing  its  issue  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  work.i 
In  introducing  the  accounting  for  stock  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  a  frequent  but  mistaken  practice  of  giving  no- 
par  stock  a  nominal  value  for  book  purposes,  by  which  nothing  is 
gained  and  many  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  stock  are  lost. 

The  practice  of  entering  no-par  shares  on  the  books  at 
a  specified  value  is  probably  the  result  of  habit  formed  in  dealing 
with  par-value  shares.  The  same  tendency  appears  when  a 
"minimum  stated  value"  is  required  by  statute,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  states,  and  also  when  a  "declared  value"  has  been  fixed 
in  the  company  minutes.  Often  a  nominal  value  is  adopted 
when  there  is  no  semblance  of  authority  or  reason  for  so  doing, 
and  no  basis  for  it  except  the  price  at  which  the  incorporators' 
or  other  early  shares  were  sold. 

Stock  which  is  issued  without  par  value  should  be  entered 
on  the  books  at  the  sale  price,  irrespective  of  any  other  factor. 
The  Capital  Stock  account  will  thus  show  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  business,  just  as  would  the  capital  accounts  of 
individual  proprietorships  or  partnerships  when  profits  are 
handled  through  an  undivided  profits  account  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  capital  accounts.  The  fallacy  of  carrying  the 
capital  stock  at  the  meaningless  figure  of  a  stated  value  should 
be  readily  apparent. 

When,  however,  it  is  insisted  that  no-par  stock  be  carried  in 
the  accounts  and  on  the  balance  sheet  at  a  stated  value  (a  demand 


1  See  Book  I,  Chs.  XIV-XVI. 
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which  bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  auditors  are  not  always 
able  to  refuse)  the  excess  for  which  the  stock  was  sold  over  that 
stated  value — which  excess  might  be  called  the  **premium" — 
should  be  shown  as  capital  surplus  and  carefully  kept  distinct 
from  surplus  from  any  other  source.  It  is  a  part  of  the  original 
capital  of  the  corporation  and  any  distribution  of  it  would  be  an 
impairment  of  capital  from  the  standpoint  of  good  business. 
As  to  whether  the  directors  would  be  liable  on  account  of  such 
an  impairment  of  capital  is  a  matter  which  the  courts  have  not 
yet  passed  upon. 

The  principles  involved  in  handling  the  capital  stock  accounts 
when  no-par  stock  is  entered  on  the  books  at  a  stated  value  or  at 
a  uniform  price,  are  no  diflFerent  from  those  governing  the 
accounting  for  stock  with  a  par  value,  and  the  entries  need  not 
be  again  discussed. 

§  85.    Entries  at  Actual  Value 

If  the  stock  is  to  be  handled  through  the  books  at  the  amoimt 
which  it  actually  brings  to  the  company — if,  in  other  words,  the 
Capital  Stock  account  is  to  show  the  amount  of  capital  actually 
invested — the  handling  of  transactions  in  no-par  stock  is  much 
simpler  than  that  of  dealings  in  stock  with  a  par  value.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  no  need  of  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  and 
Capital  Stock  Unissued  accounts.  Certificates  of  stock  without 
par  value  indicate  simply  the  undivided  interest  of  the  holder  in 
the  net  worth  of  the  corporation,  according  to  the  niunber  of 
shares  held,  and  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  shares  held  by  the 
individual  to  the  total  number  outstanding  which  indicates  his 
proportionate  share.  The  general  books,  however,  deal  in  money 
values  and  not  in  shares  or  ratios,  so  that  the  Capital  Stock 
account*  shows  in  its  money  columns — ^which  alone  enter  into  the 
trial  balance — only  the  amount  paid  in  on  stock  and  deductions 
therefrom.    The  functions  of  the  account  are: 


>  Cf .  1 36. 
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Capital  Stock 


HIS 


Debit: 
With  the  price  at  which  shares  retired 


were  credited 
sold. 


to  this  account  when 


CredU: 

With  the  sale  price  of  the  shares 
issued.  The  corresponding  debit  is  to 
Cash,  to  the  proper  property  account, 
or  to  Subficriptioiis  to  Stock,  as  the  case 
may  b^ 


§  86.    Opening  Entries 

For  tlie  reason  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  no-par  stock 
to  indicate  the  authorized  capital  of  the  corporation  by  such  a 
journal  entry  as  is  used  in  setting  up  the  authorization  for  par- 
value  stock,  a  pro  forma  statement*  is  really  of  more  value  with 
no-par  than  with  par-value  stock.  The  opening  journal  entry 
will  show  the  subscriptions  for  stock  first  received. 

The  Mohawk  Automobile  Company  was  incorporated  on 
March  i,  1922,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  100,000  shares 
without  par  value.  At  the  time  of  incorporation  xo,ooo  shares 
were  subscribed  for  at  $20  per  share,  of  which  one-half  was  paid 
down  in  cash  and  the  balance  two  months  later.  On  May  if 
10,000  additional  shares  were  sold  for  cash'  at  $25  per  share* 

The  first  entries  to  be  made  on  the  books  of  the  company  will 
show  the  subscriptions  to  stock.  The  credit  will  be  given  to 
Capital  Stock  if  the  subscriptions  are  paid  in  full,  or  to  Capital 
Stock  Subscribed  if  they  are  paid  only  in  part  and  the  certificates 
are  not  to  be  issued  immediately.    The  entries  are  as  follows: 


March  i,  192a 

Subscriptions  to  Stock $200,000 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed 

The  Mohawk  Automobile  Company  has  this  day  been 
organized  with  an  authorized  capital  of  100,000  shares 
without  nominal  or  par  value.  Subscriptions  for 
10,000  shares  at  $20  each,  payable  one-half  down  and 
the  balance  in  two  months,  have  been  received  from: 
(Ust). 


$200,000 


•Seelaa* 
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Cash $100,000 

To  Subficriptioiis  to  Stock $100^000 

(Pull  explamUum  here.) 

May  I,  1922 

Cash $100,000 

To  Subscriptions  to  Stock $100,000 

(Full  explanation  here.) 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed $200,000 

To  Capital  Stock $200,000 

Certificates  Nos issued  to  ,  tlieir 

subscriptions  having  been  paid  in  full. 

Cash $250,000 

To  Capital  Stock $250,000 

For  sale  and  issuuice  of  10,000  shares  of  the  remaining 
stock  at  $25  per  share  cash. 

The  later  subscription  might  if  desired  have  been  passed 
through  the  Subscriptions  account,  like  the  former,  but  the  only 
advantage  would  be  imiformity  in  practice.  There  is  also  no 
need  of  carrying  it  through  the  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account, 
as  the  stock  is  immediately  issued. 

There  are  now  20,000  shares  of  stock  outstanding  on  ^vdiich 
$450,000  has  been  paid,  giving  each  an  average  book  value  of 
$22.50  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one-half  were  sold  at  $20 
per  share  and  the  remainder  at  $25.  Each  share  of  no-par-value 
stock  is  "equal  to  any  other  share  of  such  stock  subject  to  prefer- 
ences given  to  the  preferred  stock  if  any  authorized  be  issued.''* 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  original  purchasers  of  stock 
have  to  take  the  chance  of  winning  or  losing  in  a  newly  organized 
corporation,  and  when  a  surplus  has  been  accun^ulated  the  in- 
coming stockholders  should  be  required  to  pay  therefor.  The 
sale  price  is  by  the  laws  of  most  states  left  to  the  directors,  or 
the  stockholders,  or  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

§  87.    Subsidiary  Records 

The  same  records  are  used  in  a  subsidiary  way  for  transactions 
in  no-par  stock  as  for  transactions  in  stock  with  a  par  value.    The 

« Laws  of  igxa.  N.  Y.,  Sec.  19.  « 
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certificate  stubs,  the  stock  ledger,  the  subscription  ledger,  the 
instalment  sheets — all  these  have  their  functions  and  are  used  in 
the  same  manner. 

Corporations  with  par-value  stock  are  able  to  tell  the  number 
of  outstanding  shares  by  subtracting  the  debit  balance  of  the 
Capital  Stock  Unissued  account  from  the  credit  balance  of  the 
Capital  Stock  Authorized  account,  and  dividing  the  difference 
by  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  But  that  is  impossible  with  stock 
of  no  par  value.  In  the  case  just  considered  the  Capital  Stock 
account  shows  a  balance  of  $450,000,  the  amount  received  for 
the  stock  outstanding.  To  find  out  how  many  shares  this  repre- 
sents it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the  individual  transactions, 
unless  there  is  accumulated  on  the  ledger  page  of  the  Capital 
Stock  account  not  only  the  amounts  of  money  received  for  the 
stock,  but  also  the  number  of  shares  issued  therefor,  in  some  such 
manner  as  the  following: 

Capftal  Stock 


Z922 

Mar.  (Authorized  x 00, 000 
shares,  no  nominal 
or  par  value) 

May   10,000  shares  at  $20 . . .    $200,000 
10,000  shares  at  $25 . . .      250,000 

The  aggregate  of  shares  thus  issued  is  the  control  for  the 
certificate  stubs.  The  same  plan  might  be  followed  with  the 
Capital  Stock  Subscribed  account,  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  share  totals  would  show  the  amount  of  stock 
reserved  for  subscribers  and  not  issued.  In  the  present  instance 
the  ledger  sheet  of  this  account  would,  for  the  first  transaction, 
show  the  following  information: 

CAPrrAL  Stock  Subscribed 


1922 

May  I  Issued,  10,000  shares.  $200,000 


1922 

Mar.  I  Subscribed,  10,000 
shares 


$900|OOQf 
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§  88.    Earned  Surplwi  ot  Corporations  with  No-Par  Stock 

The  earnings  of  corporations  with  nonpar  stock  should  be 
carried  through  the  Surplus  account  just  as  are  the  earnings  of 
corporations  whose  stock  has  a  par  value.  As  stated  earlier  in 
the  chapter,  when  the  practice  of  giving  the  stock  a  stated  value 
is  followed,  this  surplus  should  be  carried  in  an  accoimt  distinct 
from  the  capital  surplus  resiilting  from  the  sale  of  stock  at  a 
price  above  its  stated  value. 

It  was  formerly  argued  that  when  stock  is  issued  without  par 
value  and  there  is  only  one  dass  of  stock,  all  outstanding,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  making  a  division  between  the  Capital  Stock 
and  Surplus  accounts,  since  both  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
stock  and  the  net  profits  of  each  fiscal  period  might  be  entered 
in  a  Capital  accoimt.  Such  an  account  would  thus  be  credited 
with  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in  and  the  accumulation  of 
profits,  and  be  debited  with  the  distribution  of  dividends.  The 
theory  underlying  this  argument  is  that  the  very  purpose  of  no- 
par  stock  is  to  avoid  artificial  valuations  on  the  books,  showing 
a  true  value  instead  of  separating  the  paid-in  capital  and  the 
earnings.  Under  this  plan  the  Capital  account  would  change 
from  year  to  year,  or  each  time  the  books  are  closed,  like  the 
capital  of  a  partnership.  The  net  amount  credited  to  Capital 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  shares  outstanding  would  give 
the  book  value  per  share. 

It  is  now,  however,  an  accepted  principle  of  no-par-stock 
accounting  that  a  differentiation  should  be  made  between  the 
amount  paid  in  for  no-par  stock  (to  be  credited  to  the  Capital 
Stock  account  just  as  for  stock  of  a  par  value),  and  earnings 
(carried  to  the  Surplus  account).  When  this  is  done  the  book 
value  of  the  stock  is  found  by  adding  the  balances  of  Capital  and 
Surplus  accounts,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  total  number 
of  shares  outstanding.  The  separation  of  contributed  capital 
and  surplus  is  valuable  for  statistical  purposes,  and  is  essential 
in  guarding  against  the  impairment  of  capital  by  the  payment 
of  excessive  dividends.    To  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  know 
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how  much  of  the  net  worth  is  the  contributed  capital,  and  how 
much  is  surplus  available  for  dividends. 

In  the  case  of  coiporations  which  have  issued  both  stock 
bearing  a  par  value  and  stock  without  par  value,  the  profits 
must  be  shown  separately  because  they  belong  to  both.  For  such 
corporations  the  combination  of  surplus  with  contributed  capital 
on  the  books  would  manifestly  be  imwise. 

In  smnmary,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Suiplus  account 
of  corporations  with  no-par- value  stock  should  be  handled  like 
that  of  corporations  with  par-value  stock. 

$  89.    Some  Accounts  Not  Used  for  No-Par  Stock 

Except  that  a  single  Capital  Stock  accoimt  is  always  used  in 
place  of  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  and  Capital  Stock  Unis- 
sued accoimts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fimctions  of  all  the 
accounts  used  in  handling  capital  stock  transactions  are  the  same 
for  no-par  transactions  as  for  those  in  par-value  stock.  But 
there  are  several  accoxmts  used  in  connection  with  the  proper 
recording  of  par-value  stock  that  are  not  necessary  when  the 
stock  has  no  par  value.  The  Discount  on  Capital  Stock  and 
Premium  on  Capital  Stock  accoimts,  for  example,  find  no  use 
in  no-par  accounts  imless  the  stock  is  handled  on  the  books  at  a 
nominal  or  stated  value,  in  which  case  the  transactions  will  be 
entered  just  as  are  transactions  in  par-value  stock. 

§  90.    No-Par-Value  Preferred  Stock 

No-par  preferred  stock  may  be  handled  just  as  is  no-par 
common  stock,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no-par  preferred  shares 
have  a  "declared"  value  more  frequently  than  have  no-par 
common  shares,  due  to  the  fact  that  if  the  preferred  issue  has 
preference  as  to  assets,  the  certificates  for  the  preferred  stock 
must  of  course  show  the  amount  which  the  holder  of  each  share 
of  preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  receive  upon  liquidation. 

While  for  liquidation  purposes  such  a  declared  value  as  that 
above  suggested  is  considered  equivalent  to  a  par  value,  yet  it 
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is  not  necessaiy  to  carry  the  stock  on  the  books  at  the  stated 
value.  Such  a  course,  however,  is  more  justifiable  in  the  case  of 
stock  preferred  as  to  assets  than  in  the  case  of  conunon  or  other 
preferred  stock,  as  the  Preferred  Stock  account  will  thus  show 
the  value  at  which  it  must  be  liquidated,  while  the  Common 
Stock  and  Surplus  accounts  will  show  the  book  value  of  the 
common  stock. 

§  91.    Shares  TWlth  and  Without  Par  Value 

A  company  may  be  authorized  to  issue  par-value  preferred 
stock  in  addition  to  no-par-value  common  stock.  In  such  cases 
the  books  will  handle  the  preferred  under  the  rules  laid  down  for 
par-value  stock,  and  the  no-par  common  like  any  other  no-par 
stock,  just  as  if  there  were  no  complication  on  account  of  par- 
value  preferred.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  incor- 
poration of  a  company  with  par-value  preferred  stock  and  no-par 
common  stock,  part  of  tiiis  stock  exchanged  for  property. 

The  Brazil  Copper  Mining  Company  is  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  10,000  shares  of  common  stock  without  par  value,  and 
io,ooo  shares  of  preferred  stock  with  par  value  of  $100  each. 
One  thousand  shares  of  the  common  stock  have  been  sold  for 
$25  each  and  1,000  shares  of  the  preferred  at  par,  both  paid  in 
cash.  The  following  properties  were  purchased  with  the  remain- 
ing unissued  common  stock: 

Mine $200,000 

Construction  and  Equipment 50,000 

Development  Costs 27,000 

Materials  and  Supplies 25,000 

Ore  Mined  and  on  Hand 40,000 

The  opening  entries  are  as  follows: 

Cash $25,000 

To  Common  Stock $25,000 

Being  full  payment  in  cash  of  1,000  shares  of  common 
stock  of  the  company  incorporated  this  day  with  an 
authorization  of  10,000  shares  of  common  stock  without 
par  value  and  10,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  with  a  par 
value  of  $100  each. 
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Cash $100,000 

To  Preferred  Stock $100,000 

Being  full  payment  in  cash  of  1,000  shares  at  $100  each  of 
the  prefer!^  stock  of  the  company. 

It  now  remains  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  properties  to 
the  company  in  the  manner  necessary  to  insure  clear  title,  etc., 
and  to  issue  in  full  payment  therefor  the  remaining  9,000  shares 
of  unissued  common  stock.  The  journal  entry  to  record  the 
matter  on  the  company's  books  is: 

Mine $doo,oop 

Construction  and  £quq>ment 50,000 

Development  Costs. 27,000 

Materials  and  Supplies 25,000 

Ore  Mined 40,000 

To  Common  Stock $342,000 

Mine,  construction  and  equipment,  development  costs, 

material  and  supplies,  and  ore  purchased  tMs  day  by 

the  Company,  in  payment  for  which  there  have  been 

issued  9^000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value. 

§  92.    Ease  of  Inflation  of  Values 

It  mil  be  seen  that  the  stock  issued  in  payment  for  the 
property  is  on  the  basis  of  $38  per  share,  or  a  total  of  $342,000. 
This  is  $13  per  share  more  than  the  sale  price  of  the  original  1,000 
shares.  The  entire  outstanding  common  stock  now  has  an 
average  book  value  of  $36.70  per  share,  or  a  total  of  $367,000. 
Presumably  the  stock  will  be  carried  on  the  books  at  this  figure. 
If,  however,  contrary  to  good  practice,  it  should  be  carried  at  a 
"stated  value"  of,  say,  $25  per  share,  $225,000  would  be  credited 
to  Capital  Stock,  and  $117,000  to  Capital  Surplus. 

The  value  of  assets  purchased  with  par-value  stock  is  pre- 
sumably the  same  as  the  par  value  of  the  stock  issued  in  exchange 
for  them.  This  indication  of  value  is,  however,  wanting  when 
assets  are  purchased  with  no-par  stock — ^at  least  in  the  case  of  a 
new  corporation  where  the  book  value  of  its  stock  has  not  been 
fixed  by  transactions  with  known  values,  as  where  the  stock  is 
sold  for  cash.    In  any  such  case  no-par  stock  does  not  express 
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itself  in  definite  money  amounts,  but  only  in  the  number  of  shares 
issued,  to  which  no  distinct  money  value  is  attached.  Any 
desired  value  can  then  be  placed  on  the  assets  purchased  with 
no-par  stock,  and  the  book  value  of  the  outstanding  no-par 
stock  will  be  fixed  thereby. 

The  ease  with  which  values  can  thus  be  expanded  without 
liability  to  those  holding  the  stock  exchanged  for  such  assets, 
leads  one  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  no-value  shares  are 
not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  convenient  accessory  for  inflating  values. 
Against  this  objection,  however,  it  may  be  asked  how  often 
assets  acquired  with  par-value  stock  are  really  worth  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  issued  theretor. 

§  93.    Change  from  Par-Value  to  No-Par  Stock  (Plan  z) 

The  entries  to  record  on  the  books  of  account  the  change, 
by  charter  amendment,  from  par-value  stock  to  stock  of  no  par 
are  an  interesting  study.    Let  us  consider  the  following  case: 

A  corporation  with  $100,000  of  common  stock  outstanding, 
par  being  $xoo  per  share,  has  acciunulated  a  surplus  of  $75,000, 
of  which  $25,000  was  premium  paid  on  the  stock.  This  cor- 
poration changes  its  charter  so  that  its  authorized  capital 
becomes  10,000  shares  of  no-par  value,  of  which  it  proposes  to 
issue  2,000  pro  rata  to  the  holders  of  its  par-value  stock. 

Under  the  first  plan  for  recording  the  transfer  the  entry  would 
be  as  follows: 

Capital  Stock $100,000 

Surplus 25,000 

To  Capital  Stock $125,000 

Entry  made  to  show  the  effect  of  a  charter  amendment 

appearing  on  page of  the  minute  book,  whereby 

the  former  issue  of  capital  stock,  of  a  par  value  of 

$100,000,  which  had  been  sold  with  a  total  premiimi  of 

$25,000,  is  canceled,  and  2,000  shares  of  the  newly 

authorized  no-par  stock  are  issued  therefor.      The 

former  Capital  Stock  accoimt  is  closed  and  a  new  one  is 

opened  with  the  amount  which  the  corporation  origi- 

ludly  received  for  the  stock  superseded  by  the  new  issue 
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§  94*    Change  from  Par-Value  to  No-Par  Stock  (Plan  2) 

The  entries  under  the  second  plan  for  recording  this  change 
from  par-value  to  no-par  stock  would  be  as  follows: 

Capital  Stock $io(v>oo 

To  Capital  Stock $100,000 

Recording  the  cancellation  of  the  fonner  issue  of  capital 
stock,  and  closing  the  former  Capital  Stock  account  to 
show  the  effect  of  a  charter  amendment  recorded  on 
page  ....  of  the  minute  book,  and  opening  a  new 
Capital  Stock  account  which  is  credited  with  the  2,000 
shares  issued  in  exchange  for  the  old. 

The  theory  underljring  this  plan  is  that  the  new  stock  exactly 
takes  the  place  of  the  old,  and  that  the  fact  that  a  total  premium 
of  $25,000  had  been  received  on  the  old  does  not  enter  into  the 
case,  the  premium  having  gone  into  Surplus.  The  argument 
applies  especially  to  a  corporation  which  has  sold  its  stock  at  a 
premium  but  which  now,  due  to  the  declaration  of  large  divi- 
dends, has  no  surplus  against  which  to  charge  the  premium 
formerly  received.  In  such  a  case  the  entry  under  the  first 
method  would  show  an  impairment  of  capital  at  the  very  start, 
although  the  declaration  of  dividends  covering  the  premium  did 
not  impair  capital  since  par  had  been  received  for  the  stock. 

The  second  method,  in  such  a  case,  seems  immeasurably  bet- 
ter than  the  first.  The  charter  amendment  creates  new  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  only  proper  that  the  equivalent  legal  conditions 
should  be  applied  to  the  record  of  these  new  conditions.  The 
courts  will  eventually  decide  which  is  the  proper  valuation  to 
place  on  the  stock. 

§  95,    Change  from  Par-Value  to  No-Par  Stock  (Plan  3) 

If,  then,  we  are  going  to  use  a  figure  other  than  the  amoimt 
which  the  company  actually  received  as  being  the  amount  of  the 
credit  to  Capital  Stock  account  for  the  stock  of  no  par  value 
issued  in  exchange,  why  not,  ask  some,  take  its  book  value? 
Why  not,  in  other  words,  aedit  the  Capital  Stock  account  with 
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the  book  value  of  the  stock  which  is  being  retired,  namely,  the 
net  worth  of  the  corporation  or  the  sum  of  its  Capital  Stock  and 
Surplus  accoimts? 

If  this  were  done  the  entry  would  be: 

Capital  Stock $100,000 

Surplus 7Sf000 

To  Capital  Stock $i7S.ooo 

(Full  explanatum  here.) 

The  objection  to  this  method,  which  at  first  glance  may  seem 
the  most  logical,  is  that  by  it  the  amount  of  accumulated  surplus 
is  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  corporation,  and  cannot  there- 
after be  declared  in  dividends  without  having  the  books  show 
an  impairment  of  capital. 

§  96.    Change  from  Par-Value  to  No-Par  Stock  (Plan  4) 

A  compromise  plan  has  been  suggested,  whereby  the  first 
method  would  be  used  in  all  cases  in  which  a  surplus  existed 
against  which  the  premium  might  be  charged.  Under  this 
plan,  if  the  surplus  was  insuflScient  to  cover  the  entire  amount 
of  the  premium,  whatever  there  was  would  be  canceled,  so  that 
the  amount  of  the  credit  to  the  new  Capital  Stock  account 
would  be  the  par  value  of  the  original  stock  plus  the  amoimt  of 
any  premium  still  left  in  the  company's  possession.  If  a  stated 
value  is  to  be  used,  the  excess  of  the  original  sale  price  over  the 
stated  value,  plus  any  premium  still  undistributed  in  dividends, 
would  be  credited  to  Capital  Surplus. 

This  method  is  subject,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same 
objections  as  is  the  third  plan,  in  that  it  removes  from  the  surplus 
available  for  dividends  a  certain  amoimt.  It  might  often  justly 
be  insisted  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  premium  had  long 
before  been  distributed  as  dividends,  and  that  what  was  now  in 
Surplus  accoimt  was  earned  profits,  which  no  act  of  an  accoimtant 
could  prevent  from  being  available  for  dividends,  and  which  no 
act  of  an  accoimtant  should  so  show  as  to  indicate  an  impairment 
of  capital  if  it  was  declared  in  dividends. 
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§  97.    Increase  or  Reduction  in  Aufhorizatioa 

Since,  in  dealing  with  stock  of  no  par  value,  the  amount  of 
the  authorized  capital  stock  is  not  set  up,  no  entries  are  needed 
to  record  an  increase  in  the  amount  authorized  for  issue.  In  the 
same  way  no  entries  are  needed  to  show  the  amount  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorization,  imless  to  accomplish  the  reduction  it 
is  necessary  to  call  in  and  cancel  outstanding  stock  because  there 
is  more  stock  outstanding  than  is  authorized  after  the  reduction. 
In  the  latter  case  the  methods  laid  down  in  Part  VI  would  be 
followed. 

§  98.    No-Par  Treasury  Stock 

The  principle  followed  in  the  accoimting  for  par-value 
treasury  stock*  was  that  such  stock  should  be  carried  on  the 
books  at  par  in  order  that  it  might  properly  be  oflFset  against  the 
total  issued  stock  (which  is  also  carried  at  par),  because  the 
repurchase  of  a  corporation's  own  stock  is  in  reality  a  reduction 
of  the  capital,  at  least  temporarily.  Applying  this  same  prin- 
ciple to  no-par  stock,  treasury  stock  should  be  entered  on  the 
books  at  the  price  at  which  it  was  originally  credited  to  the  Capi- 
tal Stock  account. 

Stock  of  no  par  value,  like  par-value  stock,  may  be  repur- 
chased by  the  issuing  corporation  at  a  price  differing  from  that 
at  which  it  was  originally  issued.  If  it  is  repurchased  above 
that  price,  the  difference  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  surplus  avail- 
able for  dividends,  and  will  be  debited  to  Surplus  accotmt  just 
as  in  the  case  of  par-value  stock.  It  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  case  of  no-par  stock  to  exercise  great  care  to  see  that  the 
contributed  capital  is  never  encroached  on  in  distributions  of 
surplus  through  dividends;  and  exact  entries  of  the  purchase 
price  of  treasury  stock  are  vital  on  this  accoimt  in  order  that  the 
Surplus  accoimt  as  well  as  the  Capital  Stock  account  may  reflect 
the  true  conditions. 

No-par  treasury  stock  repurchased  at  less  than  its  original 

•  See  I  70. 
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sale  price  must,  in  the  same  way,  be  carried  on  the  books  at  the 
original  sale  price  in  order  that  the  Capital  Stock  account  may, 
after  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  Stock  account  has  been  offset 
against  it,  show  the  amount  originally  received  for  the  stock 
which  is  outstanding.  The  difference  between  the  original  sale 
price  and  the  repurchase  price,  or  discount  at  which  it  was 
rebought,  may,  as  in  the  case  of  par-value  stock,  be  credited  to 
Contingent  Profit  on  Treasury  Stock,«  or  may  be  considered  as 
creating  a  paid-in  surplus. 

The  above  principle  of  entering  treasury  stock  at  the  value 
at  which  it  was  originally  issued  is  in  greatest  favor,  but  there 
is  another  theory  which  has  some  adherents.  K  different 
blocks  of  no-par  stock  are  issued  at  various  prices,  the  Capital 
Stock  account  at  any  time  divided  by  the  number  of  shares  • 
then  outstanding  gives  the  average  issuance  price  of  all  stock. 
In  the  case  of  the  Brazil  Copper  Mining  Company  this  value  was 
$36.70.  There  are  those  who  favor  bringing  treasury  stock  into 
the  books  at  this  figure.  Since,  however,  more  of  the  unissued 
stock'  might  later  be  sold  at  a  price  which  would  result  in  still 
another  average,  this  method  does  not  stabilize  book  entries  as 
it  might  seem  to  do;  and  whether  such  average  values  should 
be  used  in  the  determination  of  the  effect  on  surplus  of  the 
repurchase  of  stock  or  whether  for  this  purpose  one  should  use 
the  price  at  which  the  particular  shares  reacquired  were  issued 
is  a  debatable  point  which  will  probably  not  be  finally  decided 
until  the  courts  pass  on  some  case  of  impaired  capital. 

The  entries  for  the  sale  of  no-par  treasury  stock  will  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  sale  of  par-value  treasury  stock, 
except  that  the  credit  to  Treasury  Stock  account  will  always  be 
the  amount  at  which  the  stock  sold  is  carried  in  that  account 

§  99.    No-Par  Donated  Stock 

Donated  stock  of  no  par  value  is  proportionately  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  the  case  with  par-value  stock  since 

'  In  tbiB  particular  example  the  full  authorized  amount  was  issued. 
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there  are  not  such  pressing  reasons  for  the  donation  of  stock  to 
no-par  companies.  ^  For  the  same  reason  the  principles  under- 
lying its  handling  are  somewhat  different.  The  best  practice 
seems  to  be  not  to  enter  the  donation  in  money  terms  until  the 
stock  is  sold,  making  only  those  memorandum  entries  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  shares  donated  back.  Such  an 
entry  would  be: 

Donated  Stock $  none 

To  Capital  Stock $     none 

Stock  donation  of  100  shaves  to  be  sold  to  provide  working 
capital. 

The  number  of  shares  so  donated  would  be  entered  in  the 
description  columns  of  both  the  Donated  Stock  and  Capital 
Stock  accounts. 

For  recording  the  sale  of  par-value  donated  stock  we  fotmd 
three  methods  accepted,  only  the  first  two  of  which  will  apply 
to  no-par  stock.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  donated  stock  of  no 
par  value  may  be  credited  either  to  Donated  Surplus  or,  if  the 
stock  was  originally  issued  for  an  intangible  such  as  patent 
rights,  to  the  account  which  was  originally  debited  when  the 
stock  was  issued.  The  latter  plan  is  preferred  when  it  is  appli- 
cable, because  it  places  a  more  conservative  value  on  the  intangi- 
bles, which  were  hardly  worth  the  value  at  which  they  were 
bought  if  the  vendor  donates  back  to  the  company  some  of  the 
stock  he  received  for  them. 


iSMll76,77. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
NON-STOCK  CORPORATIONS 

§  loo.    General  Nature 

Corporations  whose  capital  is  not  represented  by  shares  of 
stock  are  generally  organized  for  the  attainment  of  special  ends 
which  are  not  financial,  rather  than  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
their  members.  Many  religious,  charitable,  educational,  li- 
brary, social,  and  benevolent  bodies  are  organized  in  this  way. 
These  comprise  churches,  hospitals,  asylums,  homes  of  various 
kinds,  educational  institutions,  clubs,  associations,  etc.  Among 
them  will  be  found  associations  of  a  professional  nature  or  for 
the  betterment  of  their  members,  such  as  fine  arts  clubs,  literary, 
medical,  and  scientific  societies;  or  of  a  philanthropic  or  public 
nature,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  which 
became  so  prominent  in  welfare  work  during  the  Great  War. 

Non-stock  corporations  are  usually  organized  and  established 
by  public-spirited  men  and  women  who  contribute  funds  for 
their  establishment.  A  hospital  may  be  established  by  a  single 
individual  or  by  relatives  and  friends  as  a  memorial,  or  it  may 
be  built  up  by  the  contributions  of  many.  The  money  or 
property  subscribed  constitutes  the  capital  of  the  corporation. 
Sometimes  money  is  borrowed  temporarily  or  more  permanently 
through  the  issuance  of  notes  or  mortgage  bonds.  Men  and 
women  frequently  specify  in  their  wills  that  upon  their  death 
certain  legacies  shall  be  paid  over  to  designated  organizations,  or 
that  certain  trusts  shall  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
activities.  These  are  common  occurrences  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Probably  the  greatest  non-stock  organization  of  this 
kind  is  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
render  assistance  wherever  it  is  necessary  and  to  study  disease 

Z128 
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for  the  purpose  of  discovering  means  for  its  prevention.  The 
governmental  bodies  known  as  municipal  corporations  are  also 
non-stock  corporations. 

Not  all  "not-for-profit"  corporaticms  are,  however,  of  the 
non-stock  type.  The  Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia  is  an 
example  of  a  stock  corporation  not  organized  for  profit. 

The  management  of  non-stock  corporations  is  usually  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  or  of  directors  who  are  elected  to 
serve  until  the  selection  of  successors.  The  board  of  directors  in 
turn  elects  its  officers  who  are  required  to  look  after  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  corporation,  very  much  as  in  the  case  of  a 
business  organized  for  profit. 

§  loi.    Profits  Cannot  Be  Divided 

To  be  chartered  as  a  non-stock  corporation  it  is  necessary 
that  the  organization  be,  definitely,  "not  for  profit,"  by  which 
it  is  meant  that  any  profits  earned  are  not  distributable  among 
the  members.  Many  of  these  corporations  conduct  businesses 
or  have  business  connections  which  result  in  profits  or  losses 
as  the  case  may  be.  These  include  publication  hou^s,  religious 
and  social  magazines,  and  other  business  activities  of  churches, 
clubs,  or  other  organizations,  the  profit  from  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  membership  at  large  and  not  for  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals. We  have,  for  example,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  many  other 
like  activities. 

§  102.    Accounting  for  Non-Stock  Corporations 

The  accounting  for  non-stock  corporations  is  not  diflferent 
from  that  of  those  organized  for  profit,  except  that  there  is  no 
Capital  Stock  account,  nor  is  there  any  distribution  of  dividends. 
As  no  stock  is  issued  and  no  profits  are  distributed,  there  is 
usually  no  individual  interest  to  be  determined.  Everything 
contributed  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  as  such,  and 
should  therefore  be  credited  to  Capital  account.    Profits  earned 
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may  likewise  be  credited  to  Capital  account  unless  it  is  required 
that  profits  be  set  forth  separately,  while  appropriations  for  any 
specific  purpose  are  charged  to  the  same  account.  There  is  no 
objection,  however,  to  crediting  profits  to  a  separate  account, 
such  as  Surplus  or  Unappropriated  Profits,  and  then  making 
transfers  therefrom  as  needed,  either  to  increase  the  Capital 
account  or  to  be  used  in  other  ways.^ 

§  X03.    Entries  for  a  Hospital 

The  example  which  follows  shows  certain  early  transactions 
of  a  hospital  organized  as  a  non-stock  corporation. 

The  Jones  Memorial  Hospital  is  established  to  conduct  the 
usual  activities  of  a  general  hospital.  Thomas  Jones  has 
donated  for  this  purpose  a  large  residence  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia  to  be  converted  into  a  hospital.  The  appraised 
value  of  the  property  is  $100,000,  of  which  $34,000  is  the  value 
of  the  grounds  and  $66,000  the  value  of  the  building.  The  entry 
to  record  this  donation  will  be: 

Hospital  Grounds l54,ooo 

Hospital  Building ^ 66,000 

To  Capital $100,000 

Residence  and  grounds  donated  by  Thomas  Jones,  for  use 
as  a  hospital  to  be  known  as  the  Jones  Memorial  HospitaL 
Full  title  has  been  passed  and  recorded. 

§  X04.    Hospital  Trust  Funds 

Eleemosynary  institutions  such  as  this  are  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  gifts  of  money,  the  principal  of  which  is  to  be 
maintained  intact,  only  the  income  being  used.  Such  fimds  are 
capital,  but  in  order  to  show  on  the  books  and  financial  state- 
ments the  amount  reserved  from  ordinary  purposes  because  of 
the  limitations  on  the  trusts,  the  credit  is  usually  given  to  a 
reserve  account  instead  of  to  Capital.  Such  a  reserve  is  an 
impounding  of  capital  identical  in  nature  with  the  impounding 
of  surplus.' 

*  See  I  aa. 
"   fCh.  J 


*  See  Ch.  in.  "Rescarve  Acoounts." 
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In  the  present  instance,  Thomas  Jones  has  given  $50,000  to 
the  hospital  as  a  permanent  endowment  fimd,  the  income  thereof 
to  be  used  for  general  purposes,  and  different  persons  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Jones  have  given  $5,000  each  for  the  endow- 
ment of  hospital  beds.  The  entries  required  in  entering  these 
donations  are  as  follows: 

Jones  Endowment  Fund  Cash $50^000 

To  Jones  Endowment  Fund  Reserve $50,000 

Cash  received  from  Thomas  Jones  to  be  held  in  trust,  the 
income  only  to  be  used  for  genfical  purposes. 

Beds  Endowment  Fund  Cash. . : $50,000 

To  Beds  Endowment  Fund  Reserve $50^000 

For  cash  donated  by  various  persons  as  follows,  for  endow- 
ment of  fifty  beds,  etc.     {Give  name  of  donors.) 

§  105.    Receipts  of  Donations 

An  additional  $50,000  has  been  raised  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion for  general  purposes.  Of  this,  $25,000  has  been  used  for 
purchasing  and  installing  equipment,  and  $15,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  equity  in  a  near-by  residence  (valued  at  $25,000)  to 
be  used  as  a  dispensary.  The  balance  is  to  be  used  for  supplies 
and  initial  expenses. 

Such  donations  are  similar  to  the  first  in  being  donated  capi- 
tal, but  money  so  received  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  institution  is  not  usually  credited  to  Capital 
account  because  the  closing  of  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  year 
would  cause  an  impairment  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
so  used  for  expenses.  Donations  of  this  nature  are  usually 
credited  to  Donations  Received  account,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  gain  in  net  worth,  if  any,  is  passed  to  Capital  or  the  loss 
diarged  thereto.  The  entries  for  the  above  transactions  would 
be: 

General  Fund  Cash. $50,000 

To  Donations  Received $50,000 

Public  subscriptions  of  funds  to  be  used  for  general  purposes 
of  the  hoq)itaL 
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Hbq>ital  Equipment $25^000 

To  General  Fund  Cash %2Sfioo 

Furniture  and  fixtures  purchased  for  use  of  hospital,  as  per 
order  of  the  Board. 

Hospital  Bufldlngs «... $25,000 

To  Mortgages  Payabk $10,000 

General  Fund  Cash zStOoo 

Residence  purchased  by  the  Board  for  use  as  dispensary,  the 
price  behig  cash  down  $15,000  and  a  mortgage  of  $10,000 
due,  etc. 

§  Z06.    Stsmniary  of  Hospital  Accounts 

In  the  above  instance  the  first  credit  might  if  desired  have 
been  made  to  Capital  for  the  amoimt  which  was  to  be  expended 
for  capital  assets,  but  the  best  practice  is  to  carry  all  donations 
in  one  accoimt  imtil  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period,  in  order  that  the 
financial  reports  can  be  made  up  easily.  Indeed  the  donation 
of  ground  and  buildings  in  this  example  might  have  been  credited 
to  Donations  Received  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Donations  of  trust  funds,  however,  should  be  credited  to  the 
proper  trust  fimd  reserve  accoimt,  in  order  that  the  books  may 
show  as  a  continued  liability  the  amount  of  the  capital  which 
cannot  be  encroached  upon.  The  Jones  donations  are  divided, 
since  the  second  is  to  be  set  aside  and  invested,  requiring  it  to 
be  earmarked.  General  funds  are  those  to  be  used  for  general 
purposes  or  for  the  general  good  of  the  institution,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  donated  for  a  specified  purpose. 

Endowment  and  trust  funds  should  be  set  forth  so  as  to  show 
clearly  the  objects  for  which  they  are  contributed,  since  the 
income  therefrom  must  be  devoted  to  the  specified  purposes  and 
no  other.  Such  contributions  may  be  in  the  form  of  property, 
mortgages,  securities,  or  cash.  Trust  donations  paid  in  cash  must 
be  so  invested  as  to  produce  the  greatest  return  and  yet  be  safe 
beyond  question.  The  entries  required  for  recording  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds  and  the  handling  of  the  income  therefrom 
are  discussed  in  later  chapters.' 

^  chs.  xxn.  xxin. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
MISCELLANEOUS  STOCK  TRANSACTIONS 

S  207.    Organiziation  Expenses 

Three  courses  are  open  for  handling  the  costs  of  organizing 
a  new  company.  They  may  be  (i)  carried  permanently  on  the 
balance  sheet  as  an  asset,  (2)  written  off  gradually  over  a  period 
of  years,  or  (3)  charged  off  in  the  period  in  which  incurred. 
The  past  practice  has  been  to  charge  them  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  because  if  carried  as  an  asset  they  add  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  a  financial  statement.^ 

Federal  income  tax  regulations,  however,  do  not  allow  the 
deduction  in  determining  the  amount  of  taxable  net  income  of 
certain  expenses  of  organization,  including  attorneys*  and 
accountants'  charges,  incorporating  expenses  and  fees,  pro- 
moters' services,  underwriting  expenses,  etc.  For  this  reason, 
while  invested  capital  was  a  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of 
profits  taxes  it  was  wise  to  carry  the  organization  expenses 
permanently  on  the  books  as  an  intangible  asset.  Now  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  showing  in  the  balance  sheet  an 
item  which  adds  nothing  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  corpora- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  accounting  practice  will  swing  back  to 
the  former  plan  of  charging  such  expenses  off. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  expenses  of  organization  amount  to 
more  than,  say,  $500,  it  is  hardly  just  to  charge  the  entire 

i  See  Book  II.  Oh.  XIII,  "CapitaluBation." 
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amount  to  Profit  and  Loss  at  any  one  time.  Such  expenditures 
are  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  corporate  business,  and  the 
first  year  receives  no  more  benefit  from  them  than  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  any  other.  It  would  therefore  seem  more  equitable, 
so  far  as  the  statistical  featiire  of  bookkeeping  is  concerned,  to 
write  such  costs  off  over  a  period  of  years. 

Theoretically  this  period  should  be  the  entire  life  of  the 
company,  but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  asset  and  at 
the  same  time  not  overburden  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  of 
any  one  year,  the  management  usually  elects  to  charge  the 
organization  expenses  off  over  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time.  Five  years  is  often  considered  a  suitable  period  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  should  be 
charged  off  each  year. 

Expenditures  of  this  nature  may  be  carried  in  an  account 
styled  "Organization  Expenses,"  the  analysis  of  which  follows: 

Organization  Expenses 


DehU: 

With  the  cost  of  all  ofganization 
'  expenses,  such  as  attorneys'  and  ac- 
countants' fees»  incorporating  expenses, 
promoters'  services,  underwriting  ex- 
penses, etc 


CredU: 

At  the  close  of  each  month  or  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be  (depending 
on  whether  or  not  a  monthly  operating 
statement  is  made),  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  debits  to  this  account 
b  ased  upon  the  length  of  time  over  which 
the  oiganization  expenses  are  to  be 
spread 

The  balance  of  this  account  when  so  handled  is  a  deferred 
expense  and  represents  that  part  of  the  organization  expenses 
which  have  not  yet  been  charged  off. 

§  xo6«    Commission  on  Sale  of  Capital  Stock 

Commissions  paid  on  the  sale  of  its  capital  stock  are  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  promotion  and  organization  of 
a  corporation.  They  are  usually  debited  to  Commissions  on 
Sale  of  Capital  Stock  account,"  which  is  good  practice  as  it  is 

*  Sepwate  account  for  each  daas  of  ttock. 
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frequently  desired  to  know  quickly  the  amounts  of  commission 
which  have  been  paid. 

Such  commissions  are  often  charged  directly  into  Organiza- 
tion Expenses  account,  but  whether  they  are  carried  in  that 
account  or  in  an  account  by  themselves,  the  same  procedure  is 
applicable  to  them  as  is  suggested  above  for  the  handling  of 
organization  expenses. 

The  payment  of  such  commissions  with  capital  stock  creates 
no  unusual  bookkeeping  entries.  If  they  are  paid  by  the 
issue  of  original  stock,  Commission  account  (or  such  other 
account  as  commissions  may  be  charged  to)  is  debited  and 
Capital  Stock  or  Capital  Stock  Unissued  is  credited.  Just  as 
the  entry  for  commissions  paid  in  cash  would  be: 

ConuDissions  (or  Oiganization  Expenses) 
To  Cash 

so  the  entry  for  commissions  paid  in  stock  would  be: 

Commissions  (or  Organization  Expenses) 

To  Capital  Stock  Unissued  (or  Capital  Stock) 

Payments  of  these  items  made  from  treasury  stock  are 
credited  to  Treasury  Stock  or  Donated  Stock,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  109.    Payment  of  Salaries  in  Stock 

Not  infrequently  the  salaries  of  managers  and  officers  of 
corporations  are  paid  wholly  or  partly  in  stock.  The  procedure 
is  not  improper  under  suitable  conditions,  and  the  entries  are 
simple.  It  is  in  efiFect  a  payment  of  salaries  in  cash  which  is 
returned  as  payment  for  stock.  Such  stock  salaries  might  be 
paid  monthly  if  so  agreed,  but  even  when  based  on  monthly 
instalments,  they  are  usually  allowed  to  accumulate  till  the 
^nd  of  the  year  or  longer  before  the  stock  is  issued. 

K  the  stock  is  not  issued  immediately  and  it  is  desired 
to  set  up  the  expense  and  the  liability  on  the  books,  a  debit 
at  each  pay-roll  date  will  be  made  to  the  proper  salary  account 
and  a  credit  will  be  made  to  the  account  of  the  individual  or  to 
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Subscriptions  to  Stock  account,  depending  on  how  the  trans- 
ations  have  originally  been  handled.  When  the  stock  is  issued 
the  account  of  the  individual  or  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  will  be 
debited,  and  Capital  Stock,  Capital  Stock  Unissued,  or  Treasury 
Stock  will  be  credited,  again  depending  on  the  manner  in  which 
such  transactions  are  being  treated  on  the  books. 

If  the  stock  is  not  taken  at  its  par  value,  the  salary  account 
is  debited  at  the  agreed  amount,  and  any  excess  over  par  is 
credited  to  Premium  or  to  Surplus,  or  any  deficiency  below  par 
is  debited  to  Discount  on  Stock  or  to  Surplus. 

§  zio.    Payment  of  Other  Debts  in  Stock 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  liquidation  of  any  debts  by  stock, 
so  long  as  the  capital  is  not  impaired,  by  so  doing,  i.e.,  so  long  as  a 
fair  equivalent  is  received  for  the  issued  stock.  An  existing 
mortgage  or  even  a  loan  or  current  debt  may  be  canceled 
by  means  of  a  stock  issue,  provided  the  creditor  is  willing  to 
accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  cash.  Dividends  are  frequently 
paid  in  stock,  such  dividends  being  known  as  "stock  dividends." 

§  zxx.    Payment  of  Debts  in  No-Par  Stock 

When  any  debts  are  paid  in  no-par-value  stock  of  the  debtor 
corporation,  whether  these  are  for  organization  expenses,  com- 
missions, salaries,  mortgages,  or  any  other  item  whatsoever, 
the  amount  of  the  debt  which  is  canceled  by  the  issuance  of  the 
stock  is  the  amount  which  is  received  for  the  stock  and  is  con- 
sequently the  amount  which  should  be  credited  to  Capital  Stock 
account^  If  this  rule  is  kept  in  mind,  such  transactions  handled 
with  no-par  stock  will  offer  no  difficulties  whatsoever. 

§  1X2.    Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stock  of  Other  Corporations 

When  stock  of  another  corporation  is  purchased,  it  is  not 
treasury  stock  of  the  corporation  which  acquires  it.  Stocks  and 
bonds  of  one  corporation  held  by  another  constitute  an  asset  of 

i  See  1x37;  also  Book  I,  I  490;  and  Book  II.  Ch.  XXXI.  "Payment  of  Dividends." 
«Seei86. 
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the  second  corporation,  on  whose  books  they  should  be  carried 
at  cost  if  they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  investing  surplus  funds. 
If  the  business  of  the  purchasing  corporation  is,  however,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  it  may  choose  to  value  such 
assets  on  the  inventory  basb  of  cost  or  market,  whichever  is 
lower.  If  the  purchase  is  made  with  the  object  of  securing  a 
controlling  interest  in  some  competing  concern  and  the  effort  is 
successful,  we  have  a  holding  company  which  may  carry  the 
investment  at  cost  or  may  bring  to  its  own  books  its  share  of  the 
net  worth  of  the  subsidiary. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the 
handling  of  such  assets  by  an  investment  house,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  any 
Merchandise  Purchases  accoimt«  Other  companies,  however, 
enter  stocks  and  bonds  purchased  for  investment  in  an  account 
headed  "Investments,"  or  "Stocks  of  Other  Companies,"  or 
some  other  distinguishing  caption.  If  bonds  are  included  in  the 
purchase,  the  account  may  be  headed  "Securities  of  Other 
Companies,"  or  "Stocks  and  Bonds  of  Other  Companies."  If 
both  stocks  and  bonds  are  owned,  it  is  often  advisable  to  open 
two  separate  accounts,  or  even  to  open  an  accoimt  for  each  kind, 
stating  the  name  of  the  company  in  connection  therewith,  as 
"Stock  of  American  Bridge  Co.,"  "U.  S.  Steel  Bonds,"  etc. 

Purchase  of  the  asset  described  by  the  title  of  such  an  ac- 
coimt would  be  debited  to  it  at  cost.  When  the  asset  is  sold, 
this  account  would  be  credited  with  that  original  cost,  any  profit 
being  credited,  or  loss  being  debited,  to  Profit  and  Loss,  or 
preferably  to  an  account  known  as  "Profit  and  Loss  on  Sale  of 
Capital  Assets."  This  account  would  be  closed  into  the  general 
Profit  and  Loss  account  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period. 

§  X13.    Entries  for  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stock  of  Other  Corpora- 
tions 

To  illustrate  the  entries  involved,  assume  that  the  American 
Trading  Company  has  purchased  $300,000  par  value  of  stock 
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of  the  Baldwin  Mercantile  Company  for  $270,000,  or  at  $90  per 
share.  It  now  disposes  of  $40,000  face  value  of  this  stock  for 
$50,000.  Since  the  400  shares  so  sold  cost,  at  $90  per  share, 
only  $36,000,  the  American  Trading  Company  has  netted:  a 
profit  of  $14,000  on  the  sale.    The  following  entries  are  required ; 

Stocks  of  Other  Companies  (or  Stock  of  Baldwin  Mercantile 

Company) $270,000 

To  Cash $270,000 

For  purchase  of  $300,000  par  value  of  stock  of  the  Baldwin 
Mercantile  Company. 

Cash $50,000 

To  Stocks  of  Other  Companies $36,000 

Profit  and  Loss  on  Sate  of  Capital  Assets z4«ooo 

For  sale  of  $40,000  par  value  of  stock  of  the  Baldwin 
Mercantile  Company. 

§  114.    Exchange  of  a  Corporation's  Own  Capital  Stock  for  Stock 
of  Other  Corporations 

In  cases  where  the  purchase  of  securities  in  other  corporations 
is  sanctioned  by  statute  or  by  charter,  the  manner  of  making 
payment  is  usually  left  to  the  contracting  parties.  The  stock 
of  another  company,  instead  of  being  purchased  for  cash,  might 
therefore,  if  the  state  laws  permit,  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 
the  stock  of  the  acquiring  company. 

To  illustrate  the  entries  when  this  is  done,  assume  that  the 
Delaware  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  comprising  10,000  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $100  each,  of  which  1,000  shares  have  been  sub- 
scribed and  paid  for  in  cash.  Additional  stock  of  the  company 
has  been  disposed  of  as  follows: 

1.  3,000  shares  in  exchange  for  2,500  shares  of  stock,  $100 

each,  of  the  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company. 

2.  1,000  shares  in  exchange  for  1,200  shares  in  the  Superior 

Textile  Company. 

3.  1,000  shares  in  exchange  for  1,000  shares  in  the  Ellis 

Cloth  Company. 
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4.  1,000  shares  in  exchange  for  500  shares  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Company. 

Unissued  Stock $1,000^000 

To  Capital  Stock  Authorised $1,000^000 

Tbe  Debware  ManufoctunoK  Ounpany  is  incorporated 
with  an  authoriaed  capital  stock  of  $i,ooQ^ooa 

Cash $100,000 

To  Unissued  Stock $100^000 

For  1,000  shares  of  stock  sold  for  cash  to  the  foUowins 
persons: 

{Names  stated) 

Stocks  of  Other  Companies $300,000 

To  Unissued  Stock $300^000 

For  purchase  of  2,500  shares  of  the  Hudson  Mimufacturing 
Company  in  exchange  for  3,000  shares  of  this  Com- 
pany. 

Stocks  of  Other  Companies $100,000 

To  Unissued  Stock $100^000 

In  exchange  for  1,200  shares  of  the  Superior  Textile 
Company. 

Stocks  of  Other  Companies $100,000 

To  Unissued  Stock $100,000 

In  exchange  for  1,000  shares  of  the  Ellis  Cloth  Company. 

Stocks  of  Other  Companies $100,000 

To  Unissued  Stock $100,000 

In  exchange  for  500  shares  of  the  Southern  Cotton 
Company. 

The  last  four  entries  might  easily  be  consolidated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  stock  has  been  issued  at  par  and  that 
each  lot  of  stock  in  other  companies  has  been  valued  at  the 
par  value  of  the  stock  given  for  it.  The  unsold  stock,  numbering 
3,000  shares,  the  par  value  of  which  is  $300,000,  will  stand  as  a 
,  debit  balance  of  Unissued  Stock  accoimt  imtil  such  time  as  it 
may  be  issued. 

If  the  stock  of  the  purchasing  corporation  is  of  no  par  value, 
the  rule  that  no-par  stock  issued  for  tangibles  is  considered  as  * 
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befog  paid  Cor  at  the  value  of  the  tangibics,  would  apply.* 
Id  the  ahove  eianqiles  of  par-valoe  stock,  the  isBiiii^  coqw^^ 
UMiOy  eotmdas  its  stock  worth  par.  The  stock  purchased  is 
cmiseqaeiitly  boog^t  at  the  par  value  of  the  stock  issued  therefor. 
Whai  no-par  stodi  is  issued  for  stod»  of  other  ooipocatiaiis^ 
the  value  of  the  stodcs  bought  is  determined  and  the  f<dlowing 
entoy  made  for  the  vahie  thus  determined : 

Stocks  of  Other  Companies 
To  Ci^Mtal  Stock 

f  IIS.    Bofussaf  Paid  hi  Stock 

Stock  given  as  bonuses  is  issued  without  any  direct  con- 
sideratfon,  and  as  an  extra  inducement  to  purchasers  or  as  a  re- 
ward for  faithful  services,  etc.  Such  issues  are  not  necessarily 
improper  as  they  directly  benefit  the  corporation  by  promoting 
the  sale  of  bonds,  preferred  stock,  or  other  securities.  Bonuses 
given  to  employees  as  a  reward  are  usually  considered  as  addi- 
tional compensation  for  services,  but  stock  given  as  a  bonus 
in  the  sale  of  bonds  or  other  stocky  apparently  goes  without 
direct  consideration.  For  this  reason  such  bonuses  are  usually 
given  out  of  stock  which  has  once  been  issued  for  value  and  has 
been  donated  back  to  the  company. 

The  stock  bonuses  are  charged  to  a  Bonus  account  at  their 
par  value.*  Thus,  if  $10,000  face  value  of  common  stock  is 
given  from  treasury  stock  as  a  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of  a  like 
amount  of  preferred  stock,  the  entry  would  be  as  follows: 

Bonus liOyOoo 

To  I>onated  Stock <xo^ooo 

For  too  tharet  of  donated  common  stock  given  as  a  bonus 
with  too  shares  of  preferred  stock  sold  at  par. 

Bonus  account  may  thereafter  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
organisation  expenses  which,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
arc  generally  written  oflf  over  a  period  of  years,  or  may  be  closed 

•  8e«  Il9t,9t. 

•  Sm  I  77' 
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into  Donated  Surplus^  on  the  theory  that  the  surplus  so  accumu- 
lated has  furnished  the  bonuses. 

Original  stock  might  be  issued  as  bonus  stock  so  long  as  no 
one  offers  objection,  but  since,  if  given  purdy  as  a  bonus,  it  would 
not  be  full-paid  stock,  the  holders  would  remain  liable  to  cor- 
porate creditors  for  the  unpaid  value  in  case  of  insolvency.  In 
any  such  case  the  outgoing  stock  would  be  debited  to  Bonus  and 
credited  to  Capital  Stock  or  Capital  Stock  Unissued,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  the  above  statement  is  found  one  of  the  pronounced 
advantages  of  no-par-value  stock  over  stock  with  an  established 
par.  The  no-par-value  stock  does  not  have  to  be  issued  for  any 
fixed  consideration,  or  indeed  for  any  determinable  consideration 
whatsoever,  and  no-par  stock  of  original  issue  may  be  used  for 
bonuses  without  liability  on  the  part  of  the  holders.  When  such 
stock  is  issued  as  a  bonus  the  only  entry  needed  on  the  general 
books  is  one  to  record  the  number  of  shares  so  given.  This 
entry  would  be  in  the  following  form:* 

Bonus $  none 

To  Capital  Stock •  none 

For  ICO  shares  of  ooinixx>n  stock,  certificate  No ,  gjven 

as  a  bonus  with  ico  shares  of  preferred  stock  sold  at  par 
to 


»See|79. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

DIVIDENDS^ 

f  zz6.    Ownenhip  of  Diyidends 

When  a  dividend  from  the  net  profits  of  a  corporation  has 
once  been  legally  and  publicly  declared,  it  cannot  thereafter  be 
rescinded  or  annulled,  but  its  amount  is  inmiediately  transferred 
from  the  corporate  ownership  to  the  ownership  of  the  stockhold- 
ers* This  principle  holds  even  though  at  the  time  it  was  dedared 
no  definite  date  was  fixed  for  its  pa3anent.  Accordingly,  divi- 
dends should  be  entered  on  the  books  of  account  as  soon  as  they 
are  declared,  but  even  dividends  on  cumulative  preferred  stodc 
should  not  be  ^'accrued''  on  the  books,  i.e.y  shown  as  a  liability 
before  they  are  declared.* 

(  ZZ7.    Dividends  Payable  Account 

The  Dividends  Payable,  or  simply  Dividends  account  is  a 
liability  account  whose  balance  shows  the  amount  of  dividends 
declared  but  not  paid.    Its  analysis  is  as  follows; 


DiVIDENOS 

Payable 

DebU: 

CredU: 

With  dividends  paid,  whether  by  canh 
or  by  an  iisue  of  stock  or  otherwise. 

With  the  amount  of  dividends  de- 
clared by  the  board  of  directors,  the 
corresponding  debit  being  made  to  Sur- 
plus account  or  to  Undivided  PiofiU 

account. 

It  is  advisable,  when  crediting  this  account,  to  number  con- 
secutively the  dividends  declared,  as  "Dividend  No.  20,"  or 
"Dividend  No.  20,  payable  August  i,  1922."    A  new  account 

» 8e«BookI.Chi.Ln.Lni."Divldcnd«";alK)Bookin.  Chi.  XXX.  XXXI,  "Dividend*." 
•SmI  136. 
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need  not  be  opened  each  time  a  dividend  is  declared,  though  this 
is  frequently  done. 

If  the  stockholders  are  few  and  the  dividend  is  paid  immedi-- 
ately  after  being  declared,  it  is  not  necessary  to  open  a  Dividend 
account* 

§  xi8.    Payment  of  Dividends 

When  a  dividend  is  declared,  its  amount  is  credited  to  Divi- 
dend accoimt  and  debited  to  Surplus.  In  the  smaller  corporations 
dividends  are  usually  paid  by  check  on  the  genial  bank  account, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  company  payment.  Cash  accoimt 
is  credited  and  Dividend  account  debited  as  the  dividend  checks 
are  drawn. 

In  the  larger  corporations  it  is  usual  to  draw  one  check  pay- 
able to  the  bank  for  the  total  amount  of  the  dividend,  and  this 
check  is  entered  in  the  cash  book  and  posted  to  Dividend  account 
in  the  ledger.  This  closes  the  account,  and  the  general  books  of 
the  company  are  no  longer  concerned  with  that  particular  divi- 
dend, no  matter  how  long  ^me  of  the  stockholders  may  hold 
their  dividend  checks  before  getting  them  cashed. 

The  check  for  the  total  dividend  is  deposited  in  the  bank  to 
the  credit  of  a  special  account,  as  for  instance,  ^'Kingston  Steel 
Works— Dividends"  or  "William  Kingston,  Treasurer,"  or  even 
in  another  bank  than  that  in  which  the  corporation  keeps  its 
main  deposit,  and  the  individual  dividend  checks  are  drawn  on 
this  account,  using  a  special  check  book.  These  are  mailed  or 
otherwise  delivered  to  their  owners,  and  from  the  bank's  state- 
ment of  the  dividend  account  it  can  be  seen  at  any  time  which 
stockholders  have  not,  up  to  that  time,  drawn  their  money.  This 
need  not  concern  the  general  books  of  the  corporation,  however, 
because  the  entire  matter  is  now  outside  the  usual  course  of 
business. 

The  larger  corporations  with  many  stockholders  usually  hitve 
specially  printed  dividend  checks,  giving  the  date  and  number 

•  See  i  lao. 
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of  the  dividend.  By  means  of  an  addressing  machine^  the  name 
and  address  of  the  stockholder  are  stamped  on  the  face  of  the 
check  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  after  which  the  amount  is 
filled  in  on  the  typewriter  or  other  printing  machine.  After  the 
checks  and  amounts  are  verified,  proved  on  the  adding  machine, 
and  signed  by  the  proper  officials,  they  are  placed  in  window 
envelopes  for  mailing. 

§  XZ9*    Dividend  Sheet  or  Book 

The  practice  of  setting  aside  each  quarter  or  half-year  in  a 
separate  bank  accoimt  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  and  drawing  special  checks  against  this  fund, 
keeps  dividend  cash  entirely  separate  from  the  general  cash  of 
the  company.  A  dividend  sheet  or  book<  should  be  prepared, 
showing  the  names  of  stockholders,  date  of  dividend,  amount  and 
number  of  each  check,  etc.  As  the  checks  are  paid  a  record  may 
be  made  in  this  book,  if  desired,  but  where  the  names  are  nmner- 
ous  this  is  hardly  worth  while. 

The  dividend  sheet  or  book,  as  intimated,  contains  a  list  of 
the  stockholders  entitled  to  receive  dividends.  This  list  is  usually 
made  up  from  the  stock  ledger  each  time  a  dividend  is  declared, 
after  the  transfer  books  are  closed,  or  if  the  transfer  books  are 
Aot  closed,  on  the  date  specified  in  the  resolution  deckiring  the 
dividend.  When  the  stockholders  are  many  and  the  stock  active, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  these  lists  be  compiled,  and  that  care 
be  taken  in  checking  up  and  proving  the  amounts  which  are  to 
be  paid. 

The  boimd  dividend  book  is  used  only  by  small  companies 
whose  stock  is  not  active ;  the  larger  corporations  use  loose  sheets 
and  place  them  in  binders  for  convenience.  These  sheets,  if 
bound  together,  would  constitute  the  ordinary  dividend  book. 

Where  stockholders  come  to  the  office  of  the  corporation  or 
to  the  bank  for  their  dividends,  a  space  is  allowed  on  the  dividend 
sheet  for  their  signatures*    Some  companies  prefer  this  plan  as 


*  See  Book  IV,  Ponni  2S7,  2S$, 
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it  keeps  the  stockholders  in  touch  with  the  corporation  and  its 
business.  Most  companies,  however,  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
mailing  dividend  checks,  and  these  are  always  made  payable  to 
order.  The  indorsement  of  the  check  is  then  considered  a  suffi- 
cient receipt,  and  the  receipt  column  is  unnecessary. 

§  120.    Entries  for  Cash  Dividends 

To  illustrate  a  simple  fonn  of  entering  cash  dividends,  suppose 
the  net  profits  of  the  Kingston  Steel  Works  for  the  year  1921 
amounted  to  $38,69040.  The  directors  have  declared  dividend 
No,  7  of  5%  on  $500,000  of  outstanding  stock,  payable  in  10  days. 

The  entries  affecting  Surplus,  the  one  necessary  in  closing  the 
books  and  the  other  entering  the  dividend,  are  as  follows: 

December  31,  192 1 

Profit  and  Loss $38,690.40 

To  Surplus $38,690.40 

Closing  Profit  and  Loss  account  on  transactions  of  1921. 

January  7,  1933 

Surplus $25,000.00 

To  Dividend  No.  7 $25,000.00 

Seventh  annual  dividend  of  5%  on  the  outstandii^ 
capital  stock  of  the  Company,  declared  this  day  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  payable  January  27*^,  1922. 

Januaiy  17,  1922 

Dividend  No.  7 $35,000.00 

To  Cash $25,ooaoo 

For  payment  of  dividend  No.  7,  as  per  order  of  the 
Directors. 

In  many  cases  no  Dividend  account  is  opened,  in  which  case 
the  dividends  paid  are  charged  direct  to  Surplus  account,  the 
entry  for  the  dividend  being  as  follows: 

January  17,  1922 

Surplus $25,000.00 

To  Cash $25,000.00 

Payment  of  the  seventh  annual  dividend  of  5%  on  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  Company,  declared  January 
7, 1922,  and  payable  January  17, 1933. 
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If  a  special  bank  account  is  set  apart  for  dividend  cheeks, 
the  transfer  of  dividend  cash  is  made  as  explained  in  §  ii8,  by 
drawing  one  check  for  the  required  amount,  Dividend  or  Surplus 
accoimt  being  debited  and  Cash  credited.  The  individual 
checks  are  then  issued  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  dividend 
disbursements. 

§  Z2X.    Dividends  on  No-Par  Stock 

Dividends  declared  on  stock  of  no  par  value  cannot  be,  of 
course,  in  terms  of  any  per  cent  per  share,  but  must  be  a  specified 
amoimt  of  money  per  share.  There  is  no  other  difference  be- 
tween dividends  on  par-value  and  on  no-par  stock  than  this: 
that  the  dividend  is  declared  at  so  much  per  share,  and  not  so 
much  per  cent.  Holders  of  no-par  stock  share  equally  in 
dividends  and  have  proportionate  interests  in  capital  and  profits 
regardless  of  the  prices  paid  for  their  shares.  The  book  entries 
of  the  dividends  are  the  same  for  either  kind  of  stock. 

§  122.    Dividends  Paid  with  Borrowed  Money 

It  is  not  unusual  for  even  the  most  prosperous  company  to 
be  temporarily  short  of  ready  cash  to  meet  dividend  payments. 
The  current  assets  may-  be  three  times  as  much  as  the  cxirrent 
liabilities,  and  yet  consist  largely  of  notes  and  accoimts  receiv- 
able which  cannot  be  used  to  pay  dividends.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  the  directors  to  borrow  money  to  pay  a 
dividend.  In  that  event  the  following  entries  might  be  made, 
the  first  a  journal  entry,  all  the  others  cash  book  entries: 

January  4,  1922 

Surplus $10,000 

To  Dividends  Pa3rable $zo»ooo 

Dividend  of  5%  declared  this  day  on  capital  stock  of  the 
Company.    Payable  in  cash  January  15,  1932. 

Januaiy  13,  1922 

Cash $xo,ooo 

To  Notes  Payable $10,000 

Three  noonths'  note  discounted  at  First  National  Bank  to 
secure  funds  for  payment  of  dividend  due  Januaiy  15* 
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Discount $150 

To  Cash $150 

Discount  at  6%  on  Company's  three  months'  note  oi 
$zo,oco. 

January  15,  1922 

Dividends  Payable $10,000 

To  Cash $10,000 

Payment  of  dividend  of  5%  on  capital  stock  of  the  Company. 

§  123.    Entries  for  Scrip  Dividend 

Another  way  to  pay  a  dividend  when  temporarily  short  of 
cash  is  by  an  issue  of  scrip.  Scrip  is  a  promissory  note  of  a 
corporation,  usually  bearing  interest,  and  falling  due  upon  a 
specified  date,  or  after  a  specified  occurrence,  as  for  instance 
when  a  proposed  bond  issue  shall  have  been  sold.  The  scrip  is 
in  the  form  of  certificates,  on  which  appear  the  company's 
promise  to  pay  the  money  and  the  various  terms  of  the  contract. 
These  certificates  sometimes  call  for  or  are  convertible  into  stock 
of  the  company,  and  such  scrip  sometimes  participates  in  divi- 
dends. The  scrip  certificates  are  frequently  transferable,  and 
pass  by  assignment  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  open  market. 

The  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,500,000,  $1,000,000  being  common  stock  and  $500,000  pre- 
ferred stock,  declares  its  regular  annual  dividend  of  3%  on  both 
issues,  payable  in  scrip.  Dividend  declared  May  15,  1921, 
payable  Jtme  15,  1921;  scrip  payable  in  cash  June  15,  1922,  and 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%. 

The  journal  entries  for  the  declaration  and  payment  of  this 
annual  3%  scrip  dividend  on  the  common  and  preferred  stock 
are  as  follows: 

Surplus $45.<»o 

To  Dividend — Commbn $30,000 

Dividend— Preferred iSfOoo 

Annual  dividend  of  3%  on  both  common  and  preferred  stock 
declared  this  day,  payable  June  15,  1921,  in  scrip  of  the 
Company,  maturing  June  159 1932,  and  bearing  interest 
at  5%. 
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June  15,  192Z 

Dividend— Commcm $30,000 

Dividend—Preferred iSfOoo 

To  Dividend  Scrip  (or  Scrip  Payable) l45»ooo 

Dividends  paid  this  day  in  scrip  maturing  June  15, 1923,  and 
bearing  interest  at  5%. 

When  the  scrip  matures,  an  entry  similar  to  the  following  is 
necessary: 

June  IS,  1922 

Dividend  Scrip l45tOoo 

Interest 2,250 

To  Cash $47f2So 

For  pasonent  of  dividend  scrip  maturing  today,  with  interest 
from  June  15, 1921,  at  5%. 

§  124.    Entries  for  Special  and  Interim  Dividends 

Occasionally,  after  a  very  prosperous  year  or  a  longer  period 
of  prosperity,  during  which  a  large  surplus  has  been  accumu- 
lated, the  directors  declare  a  "special  dividend"  or  "bonus''  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dividend.  This  is  commonly  called 
"cutting  a  melon."  Sometimes  the  employees  of  the  company 
also  participate,  and  this  is  known  as  "profit-sharing." 

To  illustrate  the  entry  of  sudi  dividends,  assiune  that  a 
corporation  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock,  and  profits  for  the 
year  of  $125,400,  declares  its  regular  annual  dividend  of  7%  and 
at  the  same  time  declares  a  "special  dividend"  of  2%,  and  awards 
to  its  employees  a  bonus  of  10%  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  year 
just  ended.    The  entries  are  as  follows: 

Januaiy  4,  1922 

Surplus $102,540 

To  Dividend  No.  17 $70,000 

Special  Dividend  No.  x 20,000 

Bonus  to  Employees 12,540 

As  per  resolution  passed  this  day  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
declaring  the  regular  annual  dividend  of  7%  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Company;  an  additional  dividend  of 
2%;  and  awanling  to  the  employees  a  bonus  of  10%  of 
the  net  earnings  of  the  year  just  ended;  all  payable  in 
cash  on  the  15 th  day  of  January,  1922. 
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January  15,  192a 

Dividend  No.  17. . , $70,000 

Special  Dividend  No.  i 20,000 

Bonus  to  Employees 12,540 

To  Cash $102,540 

For-  payment  of  dividends  and  bonus  provided  for  in 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  passed  January  4. 

Dividends  declared  between  the  regular  dividend  dates  are 
called  "interim  dividends,"  and  are  declared  when  unusual 
profits  exist  to  justify  a  special  dividend,  or  when  for  some  reason 
it  is  desired  to  anticipate  the  regular  dividend  in  whole  or  in 
part.  When  dividends  are  paid  quarterly,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  larger  corporations,  an  interim  dividend  is  seldom 
declared.  The  entries  in  case  of  interim  dividends  would  of 
course  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  entries  required  for  any  regular 
dividend. 

S  125.    Entries  for  Dividends  Applied  to  Stock  Subscriptions  ^ 

As  a  declared  dividend  is  a  debt  due  from  the  corporation  to 
the  stockholder,  any  indebtedness  of  a  stockholder  to  the  cor- 
poration may  be  set  off  against  his  dividend  and  be  deducted 
from  it,  provided  the  debt  is  actually  due  at  the  time  the  dividend 
is  payable. 

To  illustrate  the  entries  when  dividends  are  to  be  appUed  on 
a  stock  subscription,  let  us  suppose  that  $200,000  par  value  of 
new  stock  of  the  Kanawha  Iron  Works  (shares  $50  each)  has 
been  offered  for  sale  to  provide  f xmds  for  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings;  that  all  this  has  been  subscribed,  and  a  first  instal- 
ment of  50%  has  been  paid  upon  it.  John  Smith  is  a  subscriber 
for  10  shares.  On  January  5, 1922,  the  board  of  directors  passes 
a  resolution  tailing  for  the  final  instalment  of  50%  on  the  entire 
subscribed  stock,  payable  February  i.  On  February  3,  at  which 
time  John  Smith  has  not  paid  the  final  instalment  on  his  stock, 
the  directors  declare  an  annual  dividend  of  5%  on  the  entire 


i  See  Book  1, 1 485. 
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outstanding  stock  ($500,000)  as  of  January  i,  payable  February 
15.    The  entries  for  these  transactions  are  as  follows: 

First  Einky: 

January  5,  1922 

Final  Instalment  on  Stock  (or  Instalment  No.  2) $100,000 

To  Subscriptions $100,000 

As  per  resolution  passed  this  day  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, calling  for  the  final  instalment  of  $100,000  on 
$200,000  of  capital  stock  of  the  Company. 

This  entry  will  close  the  Subscriptions  account,  substituting 
for  it  the  Final  Instalment  account.  Assuming  that  all  the  stock- 
holders have  paid  the  first  instalment  in  full,  the  First  Instalment 
account  is  already  closed. 

Second  Enky: 

February  i,  1922 

Cash •99f75o 

To  Final  Instalment  on  Stock 999i75o 

Payment  of  final  instalment  on  capital  stock. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  comprised  in  cash  book  entries 
showing  the  names  of  the  stockholders  and  amount  paid  by  each. 
To  simplify  the  illustration,  it  is  assumed  that  all  except  John 
Smith  had  paid  at  the  time  of  declaring  the  dividend. 

THrd  Entry: 

February  3,  1922 

Surplus $25,000 

To  Dividend  No.  5 . . ; $25,000 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared  the  regular 
annual  dividend  of  5%  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany, payable  in  cash  on  the  15th  day  of  February. 

Fcwik  Entry: 

Februaxy  15,  1922 

Dividend  No.  5 $34«975 

To  Cash $24,975 

Dividend  paid  this  day  as  per  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  February  3. 
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Fifth  Mntry: 

Februaiy  15,  1922 

Dividend  No.  5 $25 

To  Final  Instalment  on  Stock $25 

To  apply  dividend  of  John  Smith  as  part  payment  of  final 
instalment  of  $250  due  on  10  shares  of  capital  stock  of 
the  Company. 

§  126.    Cumulative  Dividends  Passed 

Although  preferred  stock  dividends  may  be  payable  before  the 
common  stock  can  receive  any  share  of  the  profits  of  the  cor- 
poration, these  dividends  do  not  become  an  obligation  of  the 
company  until  they  are  formally  declared  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. It  is  therefore  improper  to  enter  "passed"  dividends  on 
the  books  as  an  obligation  at  the  time,  although  this  is  sometimes 
done.  Nor  should  they  appear  among  the  liabilities  on  the 
balance  sheet,  though  it  is  necessary  to  show  by  means  of  a  foot- 
note the  contingent  liability  for  the  dividends  which  have  been 


Where  a  preferred  dividend  is  passed  but  it  is  desired  that  it 
be  shown  on  the  books,  it  might  be  done  by  an  entry  similar  to 
the  following: 

Surplus $30,000 

To  Unpaid  Preferred  Dividend $30,000 

For  192 1  preferred  dividend  of  6%  not  declared  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  but  ordered  to  be  shown  upon  the 
books. 

This  might  make  the  Surplus  account  show  a  debit  balance, 
and  in  any  event  it  would  be  reducing  surplus  for  the  sake  of  a 
liability  which  was  only  contingent  and  which,  since  the  dividend 
had  not  been  declared,  would  not  hold  as  against  outside 
creditors. 

§  127.    Entries  for  Stock  Dividends 

Sometimes  the  directors. declare  instead  of  a  cash  dividend, 
what  is  known  as  a  "stock  dividend."  There  may  be  stock  in  the 
company's  treasury,  donated  or  purchased,  that  may  properly 
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be  divided  among  the  stockholders  in  the  fonn  of  a  dividend. 
Or  unissued  stock  may  be  issued  for  the  purpose,  or  new  stock 
may  even  be  created.  The  directors  are  perfectly  justified  in 
using  such  stock  for  dividends,  provided  there  are  undivided 
profits  of  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  stock  issued 
as  dividends.  To  illustrate  the  entries,  suppose  that  the  Michi- 
gan Furniture  Company,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  has  had  a  very  prosperous  year,  its  profits  amounting 
to  over  $100,006,  but  the  directors  desire  to  invest  most  of  their 
available  funds  in  additional  shops  and  machinery.  Their  regu- 
lar annual  dividend  is  10%.  Only  one-half  of  the  authorized 
capital  stock  has  been  issued,  so  they  declare  the  regular  10% 
dividend  but  make  it  payable  in  stock  of  the  company. 

Surplus $50,000 

To  Dividend  No.  4 $50,000 

A  dividend  of  10%  on  the  $500,000  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  the  Company  has  this  day  been  declared  by  the 
Directors,  payable  in  stock  of  the  Company. 

Dividend  No.  4 $50,000 

To  Capital  Stock $50,000 

Stock  issued  to  pay  stock  dividend  of  10%. 

If  the  unissued  stock  is  being  carried  on  the  books  in  Unissued 
Stock  account,  the  second  entry  would  be  a  credit  to  that  ac- 
coimt.  If  the  dividend  were  paid  out  of  treasury  stock,  Treasury 
Stock  account  would  of  course  be  credited. 

§  Z28.    Dividends  Payable  in  No-Par  Stock 

When  a  stock  dividend  is  payable  in  stock  without  par  value, 
the  only  entry  required  on  the  general  books  is  one  indicating 
the  niunber  of  shares  thus  disposed  of.«  No  value,  not  even  an 
arbitrary  one,  is  being  disposed  of,  the  stockholders*  proportion- 
ate interest  remains  the  same,  but  is  merely  cut  up  into  more 
pieces  by  having  more  shares  outstanding.    The  amount  of  sur- 
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plus  available  for  other  dividends,  whether  stock  or  cash,  is  not 
affected  in  the  least. 

If  in  the  case  presented  in  the  previous  section  the  stock  of 
the  Michigan  Furniture  Company  was  of  no  par  value,  the 
entries  on  the  journal  would  be  as  follows: 

Surplus $  none 

To  Dividend  No.  4 $  none 

A  dividend  of  10%  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock  has  this 
day  been  declared  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  said  dividend 
being  payable  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

Dividend  No.  4 $  none 

To  Capital  Stock $  none 

....  shares  <^  stock  issued  to  pay  stock  dividend  of  10%. 

§  X29.    Dividends  Paid  in  Bonds  or  Property 

If  there  are  profits  from  which  dividends  may  be  legally  paid, 
the  directors  may  pay  them  in  any  property^  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration as  well  as  in  cash  or  stock,  or  they  may  pay  them  in 
bonds  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  in  short  notes  (scrip).  The 
only  stipulation  is  that  they  shall  be  issued  against  actual  profits. 

If  in  the  preceding  example  the  directors,  with  the  consent  of 
the  stockholders,  had  paid  the  dividends  in  bonds,  the  entries 
would  be  as  follows: 

Surplus $50,000 

To  Dividend  No.  4 $50,000 

A  dividend  of  10%  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  has 
this  day  been  declared  by  the  Directors,  payable  in  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Company. 

Dividend  No.  4 $50,000 

To  First  Mortgage  Bonds $50,000 

First  mortgage  4%  bonds  given  to  stockholders  in  payment 
of  10%  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  corporation. 

If  the  dividend  had  been  paid  in  property  of  the  corporation, 
such  as  merchandise  produced  by  it,  the  credit  would  have  been 
passed  to  the  proper  asset  accoimt  instead  of  to  First  Mortgage 
Bonds. 


'  See  Book  I.  |  493* 
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i  130.    Bank  Dividends 

Banks  pay  dividends  on  their  stock  with 'checks  drawn  on 
themselves  (cashiers'  checks),  and  this  makes  the  bookkeeping 
entries  slightly  different  from  those  of  other  companies.  The 
first  entry  is: 

Undivided  Profits $50,000 

To  Dividend  No.  34 $50,000 

For  dividend  of  5%  declared  this  day  by  the  Directors  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank. 

The  charges  to  Dividend  accoimt  come  from  the  cash  book 
as  the  dividend  checks  are  presented  for  pasrment  at  the  paying 
teller's  window  or  through  the  clearing  house.  The  balance  of 
Dividend  accoimt,  therefore,  shows  the  amount  of  dividend 
checks  outstanding,  and  appears  on  the  balance  sheet  as  ^'Unpaid 
Dividends." 

§  lii.    Unearned  Dividends ' 

Although  the  laws  of  all  of  the  states  forbid  the  payment  of 
dividends  if  such  payment  results  in  the  impairment  of  capital, 
there  are  more  or  less  frequent  evasions  of  this  rule.  The  fact 
that  a  dividend  has  been  paid  out  of  capital  may  not  be  known  to 
anyone  except  the  directors;  in  fact,  the  directors  themselves  are 
somedmes  ignorant  of  such  an  occurrence,  owing  to  errors  as  to 
profits  or  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble,  or  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  accounting,  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  true  condition  of  the  company.  Yet  they  may 
be  held  liable  by  the  courts  for  any  loss  to  creditors  occasioned 
by  the  pa3maent  of  dividends  out  of  capital. 

Errors  as  to  profits  may  arise  from  many  causes.  The  books 
of  the  company  may  perhaps  show  a  surplus  of  earnings  which 
in  reality  does  not  exist,  because  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
bad  debts  or  depreciation;  or  materials  have  been  included  in 
the  inventories  which  have  not  yet  been  credited  to  Accounts 
Payable;  or  materials  have  been  valued  at  the  selling  price;  or 
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orders  for  future  delivery  may  have  been  booked  as  sales;  the 
book  value  of  real  estate  may  have  been  written  up;  assets  with 
no  value,  such  as  patents  and  copjrrights  which  have  ei^ired, 
may  still  be  carried  upon  the  books;  judgments  against  the 
company  may  have  been  omitted  from  the  accoimts.  These  and 
other  errors  may  have  been  made  which  hide  the  fictitious  char- 
acter of  the  apparent  profits,  so  that  the  payment  of  dividends 
under  such  conditions  results  in  an  impairment  of  capital.  An 
examination  by  a  competent  auditor,  however,  would  disclose 
any  such  errors  and  prevent  the  declaration  of  illegal  dividends. 

In  case  accoimtmg  errors  are  discovered  which  have  resulted 
in  a  fictitious  surplus,  the  proper  charges  must  be  made  to  show 
the  true  condition.  This  may,  if  dividends  have  been  declared 
or  other  expenditures  have  been  made  on  the  strength  of  the 
supposed  surplus,  result  in  a  debit  balance  in  Surplus  account. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  to  allow  this  debit  balance  to  remain  on  the 
ledger  until  wiped  out  by  the  accumulating  profits,  but  in  the 
balance  sheet  it  should  be  placed  on  the  asset  side  and  called 
"Deficit,"  or  be  shown  on  the  liability  side  as  a  deduction  from 
the  capital  stock. 

§  132.    Income  from  Dividends  , 

A  corporation  owning  stock  in  another  company  wiU  ordin- 
arily have  income  in  the  form  of  dividends  paid  by  the  under- 
lying corporation.  Were  a  6%  dividend  declared  by  the  Baldwin 
Mercantile  Company,  in  which  we  have  an  investment  to  the 
extent  of  $260,000  par  value,  an  entry  similar  to  the  following 
would  be  required  on  our  books  upon  receipt  of  the  money 

Cash $15,600 

To  Dividends  on  Investments $15,600 

For  dividend  of  6%  on  $?6o,ooo  par  of  stock  of  the  Baldwin 
Mercantile  Company. 

Dividends  on  Investments  account  would  close  into  Profit 
and  Loss  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period. 
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TYPICAL  CORPORATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

S  Z33*    Organization  Procedure 

The  organization  details  outlined  in  this  and  the  following 
chapters  are  in  accx)rdance  with  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which 
the  corporations  are  respectively  incorporated.  Of  course,  an 
attorney  will  be  retained  when  an  incorporation  is  to  be  made, 
and  on  him  rests  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  technical 
details;  but  the  accoimtant  should  have  at  least  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  required  procedure  to  make  his  record  intelli- 
gent 

A  Manufactuking  Corporation 

§  134.    Details  of  Incorporation 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the  Rockwell  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was  effected  on  March  2,  1922. 
The  cgmpany  was  incorporated  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  household  furniture,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  con- 
sisting of  1,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  in- 
corporators and  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  by  each 
are  as  follows: 

Name  Address  Shares        Amoont 

Geoige  Rockwell  657  Broad  St,  Philadrlphia  400  $4o>ooo 

Jane  Rockwell  657  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  200  2O|00o 

Henry  Lindon  1415  Market  St,  Philadelphia  300  30,000 

Thomas  J.  Peterson  Hanisbuig,  Pa.  xoo  10,000 

The  first  instalment  of  10%,  as  required  by  the  Pennsylvania 
law,  has  been  paid  in  cash.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  final 
organization,  another  payment  of  50%  will  be  due,  and  the 
balance  will  b^  payable  one  month  thereafter, 
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§  135.    Books  of  Account 

After  the  organization  has  been  completed  and  aU  require- 
ments complied  with,  it  is  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  records 
in  the  books  of  the  corporation.  The  particular  books  of  account 
to  be  used  are  not  prescribed  by  statute,  except  that  either  the 
treasurer  or  secretary  is  required  to  keep  at  the  office  of  the 
principal  place  of  business  a  book  containing  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  are,  or  who  withm  one  year  shall  have  been,  stock- 
holders of  such  company,  showing  the  niunber  of  shares  held, 
when  they  became  owners  thereof,  the  amoimt  paid  in,  etc.i 

Regardless  of  the  arbsence  of  specific  stipulations  in  the  law, 
ft  complete  set  of  accounting  books  should  be  provided,  and  they 
must  of  course  be  properly  kept.  The  opening  entries  for  jour- 
nal and  cash  book  are  shown  on  the  following  pages,  including 
payment  of  the  first  and  second  subscription  instalments  and  the 
customary  expenses  at  the  time  of  mcorporation.  Accounts 
with  stockholders  must  be  opened  in  the  stock  ledger,  instal- 
ment receipts  issued,  and  the  stock  certificate  book  made  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  the  instalments  are  completed.' 

§  136.    Journal  Entries 

For  opening  entries,  the  plan  that  will  best  suit  the  case  of 
the  particular  corporation  should  be  adopted.  Since  there  are 
only  a  few  subscribers  to  stock,  separate  subscription  and  instal- 
ment registers  are  not  necessary,  as  their  names  can  be  entered 
in  the  subscription  and  instalment  accounts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  cash  was  received  March  2, 
1922,  the  date  of  application  for  charter.  Since,  however,  the 
corporation  does  not  come  into  legal  existence  imtil  the  charter 
is  granted,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  make  the  opening  entries 
on  March  23,  the  actual  date  of  organization.  Entries  should 
state  all  details  fully,  however,  and  give  the  dates  of  any  pay- 
ments already  made. 

1  The  stock  ledger  shown  in  Book  IV,  Ch.  VII,  "Stock  Books,"  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  and  of  most  other  states. 

*  See  Book  IV.  Ch.  V.  "Subscription  Receipts  and  Records,"  also  Ch.  VI,  "Stock  Certifi- 
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Because  all  the  capital  stock  is  subscribed  at  the  outset  and 
is  to  be  paid  for  within  a  short  period,  a  single  Capital  Stock 
account  is  used  instead  of  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  and 
Capital  Stock  Unissued  accounts.' 

First  Eniry: 

March.  23, 192a 

Subscriptions $100,000 

To  Capital  Stock $100,000 

Incorporation  of  the  RockweU  Manufacturing  Company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  shares  $100.  Sub- 
scriptions as  below  (under  date  of  March  2,  1922)  on 
terms  of  10%  down,  50%  on  date  of  organization,  and 
the  balance  in  one  month: 

George  Rockwell 400  shares 

Jane  Rockwell 200      " 

Henry  Lindon 300      " 

Thomas  J.  Peterson.  .• 100      " 

The  first  instalment  of  10%  having  been  paid  at  the  time  of 
incorporation,  is  entered  directly  in  the  cash  book,  as  shown 
on  the  next  page.  Next,  under  the  same  date,  an  entry  is  made 
for  the  second  instahnent.  The  first  instalment  might  of  course 
be  put  through  the  journal  as  is  the  second,  but,  as  it  has  already 
been  paid,  the  cash  book  entry  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  might  also  omit  the  entry  for  Instalment  No.  2 
and  let  that  likewise  be  credited  to  Subscriptions  through  the 
cash  book. 

Second  Entry: 

March  23,  192a 

Instalment  No.  2 $50,000 

To  Subscriptions $50,000 

For  second  instalment,  being  50%  of  the  amount  sub- 
scribed: 

George  Rockwell $20,000 

Jane  Rockwell 10,000 

Henry  Lindon iSfOoo 

Thomas  J.  Peterson 5»«» 

If  an  instalment  register*  is  used,  the  journal  entries  for 

•See  I  36. 

*Sec|s8. 
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instalments  would  usually  be  omitted,  and  payments  credited 
directly  to  Subscriptions  account  through  the  cash  book.  When 
Instalment  No.  3  becomes  due  in  one  months  it  will  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  Instalment  No.  2. 

Stock  certificates  should  not  be  issued  imtil  the  final  instal- 
ment is  paid,  and  upon  their  issuance  it  would  in  most  states  be 
necessary  to  open  accounts  with  the  individual  stockholders  in 
a  stock  ledger. 


§  137.    Cash  Book  Entries 


Cash  Book: 


10% 


1922 
Mar. 


Receipts 
1922 

Mar.  33  Subscriptions 
paid  in,  by: 
George  Rockwell. . .  $4,000.00 

Jane  Rockwell 2,000.00 

Heniy  Lindon 3,000.00 

Thomas  J.  Peterson .    1,000.00 
Instalment    No.    2, 

So%: 
George  Rockwell. . .  20,000.00 

Jane  Rockwell 10,000.00 

Henry  Lindon 15,000.00 

Thomas  J.  Peterson .    5,000.00 


§  138.    The  Ledger  Accounts 

Capital  Stock 


PaymerUs 

23  Inoocpomtion  Eapea- 
ses: 

Charter  Fee $  30.00 

Bonus  on  Capital 200.00 

Recording  Fees 2.50 

Counsel 100.00 

Accountant 100.00 

Equipment 100.00 

£zpc9i9e8 35.00 


1922 

Mar.  23  Subscriptions $100,000 

Subscriptions 


1922 

Mai.  23  Capital  Stock: 

George  Rockwell $40,000 

♦   Jane  Rockwell 20,000 

Henry  Lindon 30,000 

Thomas  J.  Peterson. .  10,000 


1922 

Mar.  23  Cash,  10% $10,000 

Instalment  No.  2,  50%  50,000 
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Instaucent  No.  2 — 50% 


1923 

Mar.  2$  Subicriptions,  50%: 

Geofge  Rockwell. .  $2o,oooxx> 
Jane  Rockwell. . . .     10,000.00 

Heniy  Lindon 15,000.00 

Thomas  J.  Petenon     5,ooo«oo 


$50,000.00 


1933 

Mar.  33  Cash $50,000.00 

(Pa3rment  may  be 
credited   separ- 
ately if  desiitd.) 


$50,000.00 


Instalment  No.  3 — ^40% 
(Same  form  ofaccoutU  as  for  Instalment  No,  3) 

A  Mining  Corporation 

{  Z39«    Detiili  of  Incorporatiofi 

To  illustrate  the  opening  entries  for  a  mining  company, 
assume  that  the  Copper  Coimty  Mining  Company  is  to  be 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Michigan  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  consisting  of  2,000  shares  of  $25  each. 
The  company  is  to  take  over  from  James  R.  Cooke  and  Frank 
Patterson,  a  partially  developed  copper  mine  located  in  Copper 
County,  Michigan,  and  carrying  with  it  200  acres  of  mineral 
land.  The  incorporators  and  the  amoxmt  of  stock  subscribed 
for  by  each  as  of  April  3, 1922,  are  as  follows: 

Name                          Address  Shares  Amount 

James  R.  Cooke  Detroit,  Michigan  900  $33,500 

Frank  Patterson  Calumet,        ''  900  33,500 

John  H.  Jerome  Detroit,         "  100  3,500 

John  H.  Wilson                       "              "  100  3,500 

The  entire. mine  property  is  conveyed  to  the  company  by 
Cooke  and  Patterson  in  full  payment  for  their  subscriptions,  and 
Jerome  pays  cash  in  full  for  his  100  shares.  Wilson  pays  $100, 
but,  failing  to  pay  the  balance,  his  stock  is  declared  forfeited. 
Cooke  and  Patterson  each  donate  200  shares  of  stock  to  the  com- 
pany, this  stock  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  providing  working 
capital.    Of  the  donated  stock,  200  shares  are  sold  at  $15  per 
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share  and  loo  shares  at  $20  a  share.  All  this  stock  is  paid  for  in 
cash.  The  sum  of  $2,000  has  been  paid  out  for  development 
expenses,  and  $1,000  is  paid  on  account  of  new  buildings  and 
construction.  The  various  organization  expenses  have  been 
paid  by  the  incorporators,  who  are  reimbursed  after  incorpora- 
tion. 

§  Z40.    Opening  Entries 

The  books  of  account  must  contain  a  complete  record  of  the 
business  operations  of  the  company.  The  official  books  and 
records  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  must  be  purchased  and  duly 
entered  up.  Opening  entries  for  the  corporation  are  made, 
under  a  slightly  different  plan  from  the  preceding  illustrations, 
as  on  April  3, 1922,  the  date  of  organization: 

April  3,   1922 

Unissued  Stock fs^ooo 

To  Capital  Stock  Authorized $50,000 

The  Copper  County  Mining  Company  has  this  day  heen  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  par  value  of 
shares  $25  each.    (See  minute  book,  page  4.) 

James  R.  Cooke $23,500 

Frank  Patterson 22,500 

John  H.  Jerome 2,500 

John  H.  Wilson 2,500 

To  Capital  Stock  Subscribed.  ., $50,000 

Subscriptions  have  been  received  as  follows: 

James  R.  Cooke 900  shares 

Frank  Patterson 900      " 

John  H.  Jerome xoo      ** 

John  H.  Wilson 100     " 

Cash $  2,600 

To  John  H.  Jerome $  2,500 

John  H.  Wilson xoo 

For  full  payment  of  Jerome's  subscriptuHi  to  100  shares  of 
stock,  as  per  agreement;  payment  of  $100  on  Wilson's 
stock,  balance  to  be  paid  in  xo  days. 
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Copper  County  A£bie  Property l45«ooo 

To  James  R.  Cooke $22,500 

Frank  Patterson 22,500 

The  Copper  County  Mine  property  and  all  improvements 
have  this  day  been  conveyed  to  the  Company  by  Cooke 
and  Patterson  in  full  payment  for  their  subscriptions  to 
stock  of  the  Company,  1,800  shares.  By  order  of  the 
Directors.    (See  minute  book,  page  5.) 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed l47i50o 

To  Unissued  Stock $47>5oo 

.  To  record  the  issuance  of  certificates,  as  follows: 

John  H.  Jerome  (No.  i) loo  shares 

James  R.  Cooke  (No.  2) goo      " 

Frank  Patterson  (No.  3) 900      ** 

Organization  Expenses $     325 

To  Cash $     325 

To  cover  various  incorporating  fees  and  expenses  advanced 
by  incorporators,  $35;  chaiges  of  attorney,  S150;  charges 
of  accountant,  S75;  other  preliminaxy  expenses,  I65. 

§  141.    Entries  for  Donated  Stock 

When  stock  is  donated  to  the  treasury  of  a  company,  an 
entry  is  required  debiting  Donated  Stock  or  Treasury  Stock,* 
and  crediting  Working  Capital  Donated,  Donation,  or  Donated 
Surplus  account,  as  follows: 

Treasury  Stock $10,000 

To  Working  Capital  Donated $10,000 

For  400  shares  of  the  Company's  stock  donated  by  James  R. 
Cooke  and  Frank  Patterson,  200  shares  each,  to  be  soki  to 
provide  working  capital. 

The  donated  stock  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  usually 
one  of  the  officers,  appointed  either  by  the  donors  or  by  the 
company.  An  account  with  this  trustee  is  opened  in  the  stock 
book  and  credited  with  the  400  shares  donated.  The  stock 
book  accounts  of  the  donors  are  of  course  debited.  The  donated 
certificates  are  attached  to  their  respective  stubs  in  the  stock 
certificate  book  and  canceled,  but  stock  certificates  need  not  be 


»See  Ch.  X.  "Par-Value  Donated  Stock." 
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made  out  in  the  trustee's  favor,  as  that  necessitates  the  making 
of  transfers  each  time  a  sale  is  made.  As  the  stock  is  sold 
certificates  are  made  out  direct  to  the  purchasers,  but  the  record 
of  issue,  both  in  the  stock  certificate  book  and  in  the  stock  ledger, 
will  show  that  the  stock  has  been  transferred  from  ^'Trustee" 
account.  The  following  entries,  most  of  them  in  the  cash  book^ 
are  necessary: 

Cash 93»ooo 

Working  Capital  Donated 3,000 

To  Treasuzy  Stock $5iOoq 

For  sale  of  200  shares  of  treasury  stock  at  $15  per  share  to  the 
following  persons: 

(Names  entered  here) 

Cash $3,000 

Working  Capital  Donated 500 

To  Treasury  Stock 92»5oo 

For  sale  of  100  shares  of  treaauiy  stock  at  fao  per  share  to  the 
following  persons: 

(Names  here) 

Cost  of  Devebpnaent $3,000 

To  Cash $2,000 

Expenditures  for  developing  the  surface  and  entrance  to  the 
mii|e. 

Mine  Construction  (or  Building  and  Improvements) $x^ooo . 

To  Cash $i»ooo 

Expenditures  for  construction  purposes  at  the  mine. 

§  14a.    Entries  for  Forfeited  Subscription 

The  subscription  of  John  H.  Wilson  was  not  completed,  and 
after  calling  on  Wilson  for  pa3anent  of  the  amount  still  due  on 
his  stock,  $2,400,  without  result,  it  was  declared  forfeited.  It  is 
debited  back  to  Capital  Stock  Subscribed  as  follows: 

Cajntal  Stock  Subscribed $2>5oo 

To  John  H.  Wilson $2,400 

Profit  on  Forfeited  Stock 100 

For  100  shares  of  stock  subscribed  for  by  John  H.  Wilson,  on 
which  but  $100  was  paid  and  the  stock  was  therefore  de- 
clared forfeited. 
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The  entry  to  be  made  for  forfeited  stock  must  obviously 
depend  on  the  manner  of  making  the  opening  entries. 

The  $100  paid  by  Wilson  is  retained  by  the  corporation  and 
is  credited  to  Profit  on  Forfeited  Stock,  to  Premium,  or  directly 
to  Paid-in  Surplus.*  Before  forfeiting  stock  for  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions, the  statutes  of  the  state  should  be  consulted  for  the 
procedure  required.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  provision,  the 
stock  may  be  forfeited  when  the  subscriber,  after  demand  there- 
for,  refuses  or  fails  to  pay  the  amount  due.  Sometimes  the  for- 
feited shares  are  advertised  for  sale  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  who  in  this  case  must  ofifer  at  least  $2,400. 

There  are  still  on  hand  100  shares  of  treasury  stock  which 
may  be  sold  at  an  early  date  or  held  until  it  will  sell  for  a  higher 
rate  or  even  a  premium.  In  case  the  mine  proves  to  be  success- 
ful, there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  stock  at  a 
higher  price.  The  profit  realized  from  the  donation  of  stock 
may  be  transferred  from  Working  Capital  Donated  account  to 
Surplus,  if  so  desired. 

The  foregoing  entries  are  for  a  mine  with  a  small  capitaliza- 
tion,but  the  general  requirements  are  the  same  for  any  mining 
company. 


•8^141. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
INCORPORATION  OF  SOLE  PROPRIETORSfflP 
§  143.    Financial  Details  of  flie  Jncorporation 

• 

Charles  W.  Hampton  has  been  conducting  a  wholesale  and 
retail  mercantile  business  for  the  past  ten  years  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  wishes  to  bring  other  parties  into  the  business, 
and  with  this  in  view  has  decided  to  incorporate  as  of  May  9, 
1922,  imder  the  name  of  the  "Hampton  Trading  Corporation," 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  consisting  of  2,500  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $100  each.  The  balance  sheet  of  Charles  W. 
Hampton  is  as  follows: 

Charles  W.  HAidorroN 
Balance  Sheet,  as  of  May  i,  1922 


Assets 

Land S  30,000 

Store  and  Warehouse 50,000 

Store  Equipment 8»5oo 

Delivery  Equipment 9i00o 

Office  Equipment 4»4oo 

Merchandise 46,300 

Accounts  Receivable 16,400 

Notes  Receivable 9,35© 

Cash 6,740 


$180,690 


Liabilities 

Mortgage  on  Warehouse. ...  $  25,000 

Loans  from  Bank 10,000 

Notes  Payable i7»7So 

Accounts  Pa3rable 22,800 


Total  Liabilities $  75,550 

Charles  W.  Hampton,  Capital 
Account 105,140 


$180,690 


The  shares  have  be^n  subscribed  for  as  follows: 


Name 

Address 

Shares 

Amount 

Charles  W.  Hampton 

New  York  City 

I|250 

$125,000 

Samuel  Johnson 

II 

Soo 

50,000 

James  J.  Miller 

II 

500 

50,000 

Lincohi  Webster 

Albany,  New  York 

zoo 

zo,ooo 

Robert  W.  Kcstcr 

1165 

100 

IO,OOD 
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Hampton  is  to  receive  1,250  shares  of  full-paid  stock  in 
exchange  for  his  business,  buildings,  stock,  and  equipment, 
including  the  various  assets  and  liabilities  as  per  the  accompany- 
ing balance  sheet.  The  business  of  Hampton  is  to  be  taken  over 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors,  at 
which  time  the  other  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  company  will 
pay  50%  of  their  subscriptions,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  August 
9,  1922. 

9 144.  Oood-win  > 

The  net  worth  of  this  business,  which  the  corporation  is  to 
purchase  for  $125,000  of  its  capital  stock,  is  seen  by  the  above 
balance  sheet  to  be  $105,140.  If  this  is  the  real  value  of  these 
net  assets,  and  the  capital  stock  is  considered  as  being  worth  its 
face  value,  then  there  must  be  another  asset  of  a  value  of  $19,860 
which  is  being  purchased.  This  asset  is  the  good-will  of  Charles 
W.  Hampton,  the  proprietor  of  the  individually  owned  business. 

Good-will  is  not  an  item  entering  solely  into  corporation 
practice,  therefore  a  full  consideration  of  it  would  be  beyond  the 
purposes  of  this  work.  It  does,  however,  enter  into  transfers 
of  going  businesses  with  such  uniformity  that  it  cannot  be 
altogether  ignored. 

"Good-will  is  the  monetary  value  placed  upon  the  connection 
and  reputation  of  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  concern,  and 
discounts  the  value  of  the  turnover  of  a  business  in  consequence 
of  the  probabilities  of  the  old  customers  continuing.  ">  An 
eminent  English  jurist'  defines  good-will  as  "every  advantage 
•  •  •  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  old  firm  in  carrying  on 
its  business,  whether  connected  with  the  premises  in  which  the 
business  was  prexdously  carried  on,  or  with  the  name  of  the 
late  firm,  or  with  any  matter  carrying  with  it  the  benefit  of  the 
business.'' 


* Sw atoo  Book  M «i:  aad  Book  H.  II  itr-t3l. 
*  IMh  on  Aotoontuig  ia  Theory  and  Practkew 
<  V)o».ChMic«llor.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood. 
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lisle  in  his  "Accounting  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  gives  as 
the  basis  of  the  value  of  good-will,  the  place,  the  name,  and  the 
chance  that  no  one  connected  with  the  old  firm  will  step  in  to 
compete.  There  are  other  elements  which  enter  in,  however; 
such  as  the  personnel  of  the  concern,  its  trade-marks,  etc.  Al« 
though  complex,  good-will  may  be  defined  in  general  terms  as  the 
value  of  any  benefits  a  business  may  enjoy  or  advantages  it  may 
possess,  apart  from  its  actual  property  or  other  tangible  holdings. 

§  145.    Practical  Aspects  of  Good-Will 

In  another  part  of  the  present  volume  an  accepted  method  of 
determining  the  value  of  good-will  has  been  given.*  The  purchase 
and  sale  of  a  going  business,  however,  is  a  matter  of  barter,  and 
barter  is  a  problem  of  give-and-take.  The  price  agreed  upon 
between  a  buyer  and  a  seller  may  not  be,  in  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts, the  value  of  the  article.  Usually  it  is  based  on  a  compro- 
mise between  the  buyer  and  seller  rather  than  upon  any  theoretic 
cal  or  appraised  valuation.  The  purchase  price  of  the  good-will, 
therefore,  becomes  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  for 
the  other  assets  and  the  total  amoimt  paid,  irrespective  of  any 
calculation  as  to  what  its  value  should  be.  It  is,  then,  the 
difference  between  the  actual  value  of  the  property  for  which 
stock  of  a  corporation  is  issued  and  the  par  value  of  that  stock. 

Good-will  is  a  thing  to  be  acquired,  and  not  created  arbi- 
trarily by  a  book  entry,  and  if  it  is  legitimately  acquired  for 
value  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  books  as  a  permanent  asset.  But  because  of  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  overcapitalizing  which  has  grown  up  in  cor- 
porate organizations,  the  Good-Will  account  is  almost  invariably 
the  difference  between  the  true  value  of  the  tangible  assets  taken 
over  and  the  value  acquiesced  in  or  placed  upon  the  business  as 
a  whole  by  the  board  of  directors.  In  other  words,  a  Good- Will 
accoimt  is  commonly  used  in  the  books  as  an  offset  to  overcapi- 
talization of  the  tangible  assets. 


«Book  II.  Oh.  XIII.  "Capitalixation--Good-Wm,  Surplus  and  InitUI  Expooae.'* 
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f  146.    Accouatiiig  Traatma&t  ot  Good^Wm 

Because  of  this  fact,  good-will  is  looked  at  with  suspicion, 
and  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  modem  business  to  dispense 
with  good-will  altogether,  it  being  written  off  the  books  grad- 
ually. The  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  have  each  written  their  good-will  down,  the 
one  to  $z  and  the  other  to  $2,  at  which  amounts  it  is  now  being 
carried  on  their  respective  books;  and  many  other  prominent 
corporations  have  pursued  the  same  policy.  The  tax  laws 
enacted  during  the  period  of  the  Great  War  checked  this  trend; 
but  now  that  invested  capital  no  longer  enters  into  federal  in- 
come tax  computations,  we  may  see  a  return  to  the  former 
practice  of  writing  down  good-will,  even  when  it  has  been  pur- 
chased for  cash,  by  charges  against  Profit  and  Loss  or  Surplus. 
If  the  good-will  is  on  the  books  because  of  an  excessive  over- 
capitalization, it  may  well  be  written  down  as  a  surplus  is 
acquired. 

The  analysis  of  the  Good- Will  account  is  then: 

GoOD-WttL 


DM: 

With  the  tost  of  good-wiU  acquired. 


CfidU: 

With  any  portion  of  good-will  sub- 
sequently written  off. 


1 147«    Opening  Entry 

We  may  assxmie  that  the  business  of  Hampton  has  been  taken 
over  in  payment  for  stock,  the  first  instalment  on  stock  subscrip- 
tions has  been  received,  and  the  various  organization  expenses 
have  been  paid.  It  is  now  necessary  to  complete  the  official 
records  and  make  the  opening  entries  in  the  books  of  accoimt. 

The  opening  entries  in  the  books  of  account  should  now  be 
made,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  accoimtant  A 
matter  of  prime  importance  here  is  the  Inclusion  of  adequate  and 
complete  explanations.  Vague  or  incomplete  records  should  not 
be  tolerated. 
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In  the  opening  entries  which  follow,  the  accounts  of  incor- 
porators are  entered  in  the  general  ledger.  This  would  not  be 
advisable  if  the  number  of  incorporators  or  subscribers  to  be  en- 
tered were  large.* 

May  9, 1922 

Charles  W.  Hampton $125,000 

Samuel  Johnson 50,000 

James  J.  Miller 5o;ooo 

Lincoln  Webster 10,000 

Robert  W.  Kester 10,000 

Unissued  Stock 5»ooo 

To  Capital  Stock $250,000 

Hampton  Trading  Corporation,  incorporated  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $250,000^  divided  into  2,500 
shares  of  $100  each,  subscribed  for  as  follows: 

Charles  W.  Hampton 1,250  shares 

Samuel  Johnson 500     '' 

James  J.  Miller 500     " 

Lincoln  Webster xoo     " 

Robert  W.  Kester 100     " 

Unissued  Stock 50     " 

Subscriptions  payable  50%  in  cash  and 
balance  August  9,  1922. 

§  148.    Transfer  of  Business 

At  the  time  of  incorporation^  certain  necessary  expenses  must 
be  advanced  by  the  incorporators  or  by  the  attorney  in  charge. 
These  are  reimbiu*sed  after  organization.  All  cash  entries  are 
given  in  the  cash  book  shown  below.  The  only  remaining  journal 
entry  required  is  that  recordmg  the  transfer  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties from  Hampton  to  the  corporation. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  cash  turned  over  by  Hampton  is  included 
in  the  journal  entry,  in  order  to  show  all  of  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties together.  This  plan,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  splitting 
entries,  is  to  be  favored  for  it  sets  forth  the  entire  transaction. 
The  cash  account  is  ticked  in  the  journal,  and  the  general  ledger 
account  in  the  cash  book,  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  to  be 

*  For  other  entries  to  accomplish  this  result,  see  Ch.  VI,  "Par- Value  Stock  of  Original 
Iisue— Not  Pull-Paid  at  Once." 
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lM$t4  %y^fioo 

^MM  H4t4  }^M^0f*tm , 50^009 

t</^/«  hi*t^^fffi^t$  fl^soo 

hiriivttr/  hiii^fffmtli       , 

iHt0M  ^/i*$i^fm^i  , 

kisio  Imft4kiic     / 46*300 

S**tHm^^\U(4M\\fH,\fUi, , , 16,400 

N/Hlt«  UM«r\^fn\t\n .  .     ,,,,.. 9^50 

i'tk^h.        ..,  —  , 6,740 

0<K*rtW«l 19,860 

'\ii  Mof^ifAiKM  I'nyi^/U , * %  35^000 

\Sm\V  \4t%U%  , zo^ooo 

Hi^¥%  V^y%\At X7f750 

Auountii  \*%i%\it\», , ,, 22,800 

i  'hurliMi  W«  lUmplon 125^000 

Vi\f  tlm  »fi(irii  UMiidi  itnd  llAtillltbi  of  Ch«rlM  W.  Hampton, 
\%km  ovur  IhU  dny  In  full  |myment  of  hit  subicription. 
A  tfiMid  will  of  |(g,M6o  li  Allowed  over  and  above  the 
m\  worlh  Inillniliiil  by  hin  balance  Hbeet.  (See  minutes 
of  nloi  kliolilnni  and  of  dlrecion  for  authority  and  for 
tudboi  dolalU.) 


I I4Q.    Caih  Book  Bntrloa 


Cawi 

Book 

IU^4 

igaa 

KUy  u  SMHiuel  JohnMm  {V\x\i\ 

May^ 

^  Oi^ganiaing  Expenses: 

«n  Mtty  i)   

•     500 

Organixation  Tax 

$     12s 

CharWn  W«  Hampton 

Filing  Certificate 

10 

iHMlam^(rai\H(«ritHl) 

6.740 

Recording  Fees 

ao 

Hxmp\  JvibuMin  . . ,  , 

*4.5«> 

Counsel's  Fee 

250 

JamiMkJ.  MlUor 

<5»ooo 

Accountant's  Fee 

250 

Uiuxilu  Wt»luilvr  .    , . 

SiOoo 

Otlier  Outlays 

200 

Kian^  \Y.  K^Xvt, . . . 

$%ooo 

BaUnce 

65.885 

ViyvuHMU  i4  nr»l  in- 

ftUlmwt  kA  >v^^'v  c^ 

»vi^»\ripUv^ntt   to 

«lv^k) 

IfO.Mv'^ 


•66,740 
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§  250.    Other  Entries 

The  necessary  entries  have  now  been  made  in  the  journal  and 
cash  book,  and  the  accounts  called  for  by  these  entries  Inust  be 
opened  in  the  general  ledger.  An  account  should  also  be  opened 
for  unissued  stock.  The  subscribers'  accounts  will  be  credited 
and  cash  debited,  through  the  cash  book,  when  the  final  pay- 
ments are  made  August  9,  1922. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  form  of  any  of  these  ledger 
accounts  and  they  are  not  shown  here  in  account  form. 

In  the  stock  ledger,  records  of  the  stockholdings  of  each  sub- 
scriber must  appear.  Instalment  receipts  must  be  issued  as  pay- 
ments are  received,  and  stock  certificates  made  out  when  the 
final  payments  are  made.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  the  attorney  and 
accountant  to  see  that  the  general  procedure  is  in  accordance 
with  legal  and  business  requirements. 
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I  151.     CMditfOlli  Of  HOilt  iBCMpMfttkMl 

The  entries  of  the  present  chapter  are  those  required  for  the 
amalgamation  and  incorporation  of  two  Chicago  partnerships 
which  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  successfully  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  The  entire  business— ^lant,  good-will,  current 
assets,  and  liabilities— of  each  concern  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
new  company  in  exchange  for  capital  stock. 

In  Illinois  the  entire  capital  stock  must  be  subscribed  and 
one-half  paid  up  before  the  company  is  permitted  to  begin  opera- 
tions, and  therefore  the  partnership  agreements  to  take  stock 
a{){>ear  in  the  application  for  a  charter.  The  actual  transfer  of 
the  partnership  assets  and  liabilities  to  the  corporation  is  not,  of 
course,  made  until  the  latter  is  completely  organized  and  ready 
to  enter  into  contracts.  The  transfer  acts  practically  as  a  dis- 
solution of  the  partnerships. 

The  change  of  ownership  incident  to  the  transfer  of  a  partner- 
ship business  to  a  corporation  does  not  necessarily  produce  any 
change  in  the  business  or  in  the  established  policy  of  manage- 
ment; or  even  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  books  of  account, 
except  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  adjust  the  capital  ac- 
count to  the  altered  conditions.  During  the  process  of  the  incor- 
poration now  to  be  considered,  the  partnerships  go  on  with  their 
operations  as  before,  all  profits  after  the  agreed  date  belonging 
to  the  corporation. 

i  isa*    Agreement  for  Incorporation 

Certain  preliminary  agreements  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  owners  of  the  two  concerns  now  being  consolidated.    Tlus 
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details  necessary  for  the  accountant's  purpose  are  given  m  the 
following  extracts  from  the  preliminary  agreement  for  incor- 
poration: 

This  Agreement  for  Incorporation  made  this  38th  day  of  April, 
1933,  by  and  between  Robert  Lowell,  Walter  F.  Mason,  and 
Norman  Lowell,  copartners  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  chemicab 
and  chemical  supplies  in  the  dty  of  Chicago,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Lowell,  Mason  &  Company,  and  Nelson  G.  Oliver  and  George 
Dickson,  copartners  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  also  in  the 
dty  of  Chicago,  imder  the  firm  name  of  Oliver  &  Dickson. 

Witnesseth: 

I .  That  the  business  heretofore  conducted  by  each  of  the  above* 
named  firms  shall  be  amalgamated  and  incoiporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  the  Lowell>Mason  Chemical  Company. 

3.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  Fiye 
Million  Dollars  ($5,000,000),  consisting  of  Three  Million  Dollars 
($3,000,000)  of  common  stock,  being  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  each,  and  Two  MOlion  Dollars 
($3,000,000)  of  seven  per  cent  (7%)  cumulative  preferred  stock, 
being  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($xoo) 
each.  Three  Million  Dollars  ($3,000,000)  of  the  conunon  stock, 
being  the  entire  issue  thereof,  and  One  Million  Dollars  ($1,000,000) 
of  the  preferred  stock,  is  to  be  issued  full-paid  in  exchange  for  the 
said  businesses  as  going  concerns  as  hereinafter  stated,  induding 
aU  of  their  assets,  credits,  trade-names,  formulae,  and  good-will, 
and  said  incorporated  company  shall  assume  all  of  the  outstanding 
liabilities  of  the  said  firms  as  existing  at  the  time  of  transfer  on  the 
date  of  final  organization. 

3.  That  the  stock  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  issued  full- 
paid  as  follows:  To  the  aforesaid  firm  of  Lowell,  Mason  &  Com- 
pany, One  Million,  Five  Himdred  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,000) 
of  common  stock  and  Five  Himdred  Thousand  Dollars  ($500,000) 
of  preferred  stock,  distributed  to  the  partners  as  follows: 

Robert  Lowell,         7,500  shares  common  and  3,500  shares  prefened 
Walter  F.  Mason,     6,000     "  "  "    2,000     "  " 

Norman  Lowell,       1,500     "  "         "      500     "  " 

To  the  aforesaid  firm  of  Oliver  &  Dickson,  One  Million,  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,000)  of  common  stock  and 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($500,000)  of  preferred  stock, 
divided  equally  between  the  partners. 
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'  Th^  remaining  stock,  being  One  Million  Dollars  (|i, 000,000)  of 
preferred  stock,  is  to  be  underwritten  by  Baker,  Wilson  &  Shaw, 
bankers,  at  95  (5%  commission),  a  contract  to  that  effect  having 
already  been  executed. 

4.  And  it  iscovenanted  and  agreed  that  Two  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars  ($300,000)  of  common  stock  shall  be  returned  by  the  afore- 
said contracting  parties  to  the  corporation,  One  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars  ($100,000)  from  each  firm,  to  be  treasury  stock  and  to  be 
given  to  the  said  bankers  free  of  charge  as  a  bonus  with  the  One 
Million  Dollars  ($1,000,000)  of  preferred  stock  subscribed  by  them. 

§  153.    Underwriting  Expenses 

In  the  present  instance  the  amount  of  preferred  stock  imder- 
written  is  $i,ocx>,ooo,  the  bankers  agreeing  to  take  this  entire 
block  at  95,  or  rather  on  a  5%  commission  basis.  They  then 
sell  the  stock  to  their  customers  at  such  higher  price  as  may  have 
been  agreed  upon  or  as  the  conditions  permit,  the  difference 
between  the  cost  and  selling  prices  representing  their  profit.  It 
is  probable  that  in  a  case  like  this  the  preferred  stock  would  be 
sold  at  par  and  the  $200,000  of  common  stock  be  included  there- 
with as  a  bonus,  the  transaction  bringing  the  bankers  a  profit  of 
$50,000,  the  amoimt  of  their  commission. 

To  the  newly  organized  company  the  $50,000  realized  by  the 
bankers  is  regarded  as  a  selling  commission,  exactiy  as  if  the  ex- 
pense of  selling  the  stock  had  been  incurred  by  the  company 
itself.  The  bonus  of  treasury  stock  given  the  bankers  might  be 
entered  on  the  books,  as  shown  later;  or  be  transferred  directiy 
from  the  stockholders  to  the  banking  firm,  or  to  the  new  pur- 
chasers, without  being  entered  on  the  books  at  all.  As  the  incor- 
porators have  donated  the  stock,  it  matters  littie  how  the  trans- 
action is  handled  so  long  as  the  desired  end  is  reached,  and  such 
receipts  or  other  evidences  of  it  are  preserved  as  will  establish 
the  facts  should  the  necessity  arise. 

When  stock  is  underwritten  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  bankers 
to  turn  over  to  the  company  full  payment  for  the  imderwritten 
stock;  a  check  for  the  difference  between  this  amount  and  the 
underwritten  price  being,  in  turn,  given  to  them.    Such  amount 
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is  then  charged  to  Commission  accoimt  or  to  Underwriting  Ex- 
pense or  some  other  suitable  account.  This  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  the  transaction  on  the  books  in  a  very  clear  and  simple 
manner,  and  of  eliminating  from  record  the  appearance  of  selling 
stock  at  a  discount.  In  the  present  case,  however,  but  50%  of 
the  par  value  of  the  underwritten  stock  ($500,000)  is  paid  by  the 
underwriters  at  the  time,  and  a  check  for  $25,000  (5%  commis- 
sion on  50%  of  the  imderwritten  stock)  is  given  to  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  imderwriters'  subscription  ($500,000)  will  be 
paid  later  as  per  agreement. 

§  154.    Balance  Sheet  of  Lowell^  Mason  &  Company 

The  balance  sheets  of  the  two  partnerships,  Lowell,  Mason 
&  Company  and  Oliver  &  Dickson,  as  of  May  i,  1922,  before  the 
incorporation,  are  given  below.  These  statements  and  the  data 
from  the  agreement  for  incorporation  already  given,  form  the 
basis  for  opening  the  books  of  the  new  company. 

Lowell,  Mason  &  Company 
Balance  Sheet,  May  z,  1923 


Assets 

Land $  ioo,cxx> 

Buildings 150,000 

Madkineiy  and  Took ix5»ooo 

Patents  and  Patterns 72,Soo 

Trucks  and  Motors 25,000 

Fuel  and  Supplies 12,400 

Raw  Material 5^>8oo 

Work  in  Process 57»3«> 

Finished  Stock 44»9«> 

Deferred  Chaiges  to  Operat- 
ing   9f25o 

Investments  in  Stocks  and 

Bonds 143*700 

Notes  Receivable 142,000 

Accounts  Receivable i74t8oo 

Cash 95*000 

$1,194,950 


Liabilities 

Mortgage  Payable 

Interest  Accrued 

Notes  Payable 

Interest  Accrued 

Accounts  Payable 

Accrued  Taxes 

Reserve  Accounts: 

For  Depreciation 

"    Bad  Debts 

Capital  Accounts: 
Robert  Lowell. .  $500,000 
Walter  F.  Mason  400,000 
Norman  Lowell.    zoo,ooo 


$   100,000 
2.500 

40/X30 

1,500 

30,250 

6,500 

ZJ|000 

2,200 


ZfOOO^OOO 


$1,194,950 
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§  155.    Balance  Sheet  of  Oliver  &  Dickson 

Oliver  &  Dickson 
Balance  Sheet,  May  i,  1923 


Assets 
Leasehold 

Delivery  Equipment 

Fuel  and  Supplies 

Patents  and  Patterns 

Raw  Material 

1   156,000 

85,000 

30,000 

9.400 

133,000 
7S.IOO 
80,900 

198,000 
12,300 

150,000 

221,500 
134*400 

LiabilUies 
Notes  Payable  (Secured)    . 

Accounts  P&yable 

Interest  Accrued 

$     136,000 

136,300 

z,6oo 

10^700 

Accrued  Operating  Charges 
Capital  Accounts: 
Nelson  G.  Oliver  $500,000 

Work  in  Process 

Deferred  Charges 

Bonds  and  Securities 

Accounts  Receivable,  Net 
(book  value  $223,000) . . . 
Cash 

• 

$1,374,600 

$1,274,600 

§  156.    opening  Entries 

The  opening  entries  for  the  new  corporation  must  be  such  as 
will  record  correctly  and  in  proper  sequence  the  various  transac- 
tions involved  in  the  incorporation  of  the  company,  and  In 
transferring  to  it,  in  exchange  for  its  capital  stock,  the  entire 
plant,  business,  and  net  assets  of  each  firm.  Those  shown  below 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  entries  given  in  previous  chap- 
ters, except  in  the  manner  of  making  charges  for  stock.  Instead 
of  opening  accounts  for  the  various  subscribers  or  even  for  sub- 
scriptions, accoimts  are  opened  separately  for  the  three  different 
concerns  which  have  subscribed  for  stock,  each  firm  being 
charged  with  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  turned  over  to  its  mem- 
bers, or  to  whomsoever  it  directs.  A  separate  entry  and  explar 
nation  might  be  made,  if  desired,  for  each  firm,  or  even  for  each 
subscriber,  but  in  either  case  each  entry  should  clearly  state  the 
amoimt  of  common  and  preferred  stock  taken.  The  entry  for 
stock  given  to  the  banking  firm  might  with  possible  advantage 
be  separated  from  the  others. 
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May  z,  1933 
First  Entry: 

Lowell,  Mason  &  Company $9,000,000 

Oliver  &  Dickson 2,000,000 

Baker,  Wilson  &  Shaw z,ooo,ooo 

To  Common  Stock $3,000,000 

Preferred  Stock 2,000,000 

The  Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company  is  incorporated  this 
day  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$5,000,000,  divided  into  30,000  shares  of  common  stock 
of  the  par  value  of  $ico  each,  and  20,000  shares  of  7% 
cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each. 
From  the  firms  above  debited  subscriptions  have  been 
received  for  the  entire  common  and  preferred  stock  of 
the  Company,  the  distribution  of  this  stock,  as  per 
agreement  for  incorporation,  the  subscription  list,  and 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  being  as  follows: 

Shares 
Name  Common     Preferred 

Robert  Lowell 7,500  2,500 

Walter  F.  Mason 6,000  2,000 

Norman  Lowell Zi5oo  500 

Nelson  G.  Oliver 7i5oo  2,500 

George  Dickson 7,500  2,500 

Baker,  Wilson  &  Shaw xo,ooo 

Total 30,000        20,000 

Second  Entry: 

Land $zoo,ooo 

Buildings Z5o,ooo 

Machinery  and  Tools zi5,ooo 

Patents  and  Patterns 72,800 

Trucks  and  Motors 25,000 

Fuel  and  Supplies Z2,4oo 

Raw  Material 52|8oo 

Work  in  Process 57»30o 

Finished  Stock 44t900 

Deferred  Charges  to  Operating 9t25o 

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Bonds Z43f70o 

Notes  Receivable 142,000 

Accoimts  Receivable i74>8oo 

Cash gSfOoo 

Good-Will z,ooo,ooo 

To  Mortgage  Payable $zoo,ooo 

Interest  Accrued 4»ooo 
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Notes  Payable 

.  Accounts  Payable 

Accnied  Taxes 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

Lowell,  Mason  &  Company 

To  record  in  tlie  ledger  the  various  specific  assets  and 
liabilities  turned  over  by  Lowell,  Mason  &  Company, 
as  a  going  concern,  in  full  payment  of  stock  sub- 
scriptions to  15,000  shares  of  common  and  5,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Company,  as  per 
agreement  for  incorporation.  (See  minute  book, 
page  5 .)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  assets  of 
Lowell,  Mason  &  Company  are  conveyed  to  the 
Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company,  and  all  liabilities 
of  that  firm  are  assumed  by  the  Lowell-Mason 
Chemical  Company,  as  per  agreement  for  incor- 
poration. 


40,000 

6,500 

13,000 

3,200 

3,000,000 


Third  Entry: 

Leasehold $156,000 

Machinery  and  Tools 85,000 

Delivery  Equipment 30,000 

Fuel  and  Supplies 9*400 

Patents  and  Patterns 122,000 

Raw  Material 75tzoo 

Work  in  Process 80,900 

Finished  Stock 198,000 

Deferred  Charges 12,300 

Bonds  and  Securities 150,000 

Accounts  Receivable 223,000 

Cash 134*400 

Good-Will z,ooo,ooo 

To  Notes  Payable  (Secured) 

Accounts  Pajrable 

Interest  Accrued 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

Accrued  Operating  Charges 

Oliver  &  Dickson 

To  record  the  specific  assets  and  liabilities  turned  over 
by  Oliver  &  Dickson,  taken  by  this  company  as  a 
going  concern,  as  per  agreement  for  incorporation. 
(See  minute  book  page  5.) 


$126,000 

136,300 

z,6oo 

i.Soo 

10,700 

2,000,000 
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§  157.    Entries  for  Commisflian  and  Stock  Boom 

It  then  remains  to  make  the  entries  for  the  payments  by  the 
underwriters,  showing  their  commission  and  the  tiuning  over  of 
the  donated  stock    These  will  be  as  follows: 

Fourth  Entry: 

Cash $500,000 

To  Baker,  Wilson  &  Shaw $500,000 

Payment  of  50%  of  subscription  of  Baker,  Wilson  & . 
Shaw,  underwriters,  to  $x,ooo,ooo  of  preferred  stock, 

Fifih  Entry: 

Oisanization  Expense $31,000 

To  Cash $31,000 

By  order  of  the  Directors  for  payment  of  various 
expenses  incurred  during  the  incorporation  of  the 
Company,  including  5%  commifflion  to  Baker, 
Wilson  &  Shaw  on  $500,000  of  stock  subscription. 
{Give  items  in  detail,) 

Sixth  Entry: 

Treasury  Stock — Common $200,000 

To  Stock  Donation  Account $200,000 

2,000  shares  of  common  stock  donated  to  the  Com- 
pany in  accordance  with  the  agreement  for  incor- 
poration, as  follows: 

Lowell,  Mason  &  Company 1,000  shares 

Oliver  &  Dickson 1,000     *' 

Seventh  Entry: 

Stock  Donation  Account $200,000 

To  Treasury  Stock— Common $200,000 

For  the  bonus  of  2,000  shares  of  common  stock  trans- 
ferred to  Baker,  Wilson  &  Shaw  as  per  underwriting 
contract,  being  one  share  of  common  stock  for  every 
five  of  preferred  stock  underwritten.  This  stock  has 
been  donated  by  the  incorporators  and  is  full-paid 
and  non-assessable. 

An  amount  of  $500,000  of  the  underwriters'  stock  subscrip- 
tion still  remains  to  be  settled  for  as  per  agreement,  at  which 
time  Cash  and  Organization  Expense  will  be  increased  and  the 
accoimt  with  Baker,  Wilson  &  Shaw  dosed  out. 
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§  158.    Closing  Ifae  Partnership  Books 

The  manner  of  closing  the  partnership  books  will  be  illus- 
trated in  detail  by  the  closing  entries  for  Lowell,  Mason  &  Com- 
pany. A  somewhat  different  procedure  is  shown  in  condensed 
form  in  closing  the  books  of  Oliver  &  Dlcksop. 

It  is  not  unusual,  when  a  partnership  is  incorporated,  for  the 
bookkeeping  system,  if  well-arranged,  to  be  retained  and  be  used 
by  the  new  company,  lather  than  to  open  new  books.  When 
that  is  the  case,  only  such  entries  are  required  as  are  necessary 
to  open  the  accounts  peculiar  to  the  corporation  and  record  the 
transactions  incident  to  incorporation.  However,  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration  new  books  are  presumed  to  have  been 
opened,  and  of  course  all  asset  and  liability  accounts  must  neces- 
sarily be  closed  on  the  partnership  books  and  the  balances  be 
transferred  to  the  corporation's  accounts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  firm  has  been  allowed  $1,000,000 
for  its  good-will  in  addition  to  payment  in  full  for  its  net  worth. 
The  amount  may  be  too  much,  but  that  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  accountant  is  not  particularly  concerned  since  this  has 
already  been  determined  and  he  must  accept  conditions  as  he 
finds  them.  The  two  firms  receive  stock  of  the  new  company  in 
exchange  for  their  respective  plants  and  net  assets;  and  this 
stock  in  turn  is  apportioned  to  the  former  partners  in  proportion 
to  their  holdings  as  set  forth  in  the  agreement.  The  successive 
entries  shown  below  exhibit  in  proper  sequence  the  procedure 
and  book  entries  required. 

§  159.    Closing  Entries  on  Books  of  Lowell,  Mason  &  Company 

The  following  entries  will  properly  adjust  and  close  the  ac- 
counts of  Lowell,  Mason  &  Company.  The  same  end  could  be 
readied  by  different  series  of  adjusting  entries. 

May  I,  1992 

Good-WU $1,000,000 

To  Robert  Lowell $500,000 

Walter  F.  Mason  400,000 

Norman  Lowell xoo,ooo 
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To  place  upon  the  books  good-will  of  $i,ooo»ooo  in 
accordance  with  agreement  for  incorporation  of  the 
Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company  entered  into 
April  2S,  1922.  Good-will  apportioned  according 
to  the  partners'  holdings. 

Lowell-Mason  Ch^nical  Company $2,194,950 

To  Land 

Buildings   

Machinery  and  Tools 

Patents  and  Patterns 

Thicks  and  Motors 

Fuel  and  Supplies 

Raw  Material. 

Work  in  Process 

Finished  Stock 

Deferred  Charges  to  Op>erating 

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Notes  Receivable 

Accounts  Receivable 

Cash 

Good-Will. 

Plant,  good-will,  and  sundry  assets  turned  over  to  the 
Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company  in  exchange  for 
$2,000,000  par  value  of  stock  of  that  Coi^pany,  as 
per  agreement  for  incorporation. 

Mortgage  Payable $100,000 

Notes  Payable , 40,000 

Interest  Accrued 4,000 

Accounts  Payable 30,250 

Accrued  Taxes 6,500 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 12,000 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 2,200 

To  Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company. 

To  close  accounts  and   transfer  to  Lowell-Mason 

Chemical  Company  all  of  the  liabilities  of  this  firm, 

as  per  agreement  for  incorporation. 


$100,000 

150,000 

115,000 

72,800 

25,000 

12,400 

52,800 

57,300 

44,900 

9,250 

143,700 

142,000 

174,800 

9S.OOO 

z, 000,000 


$194,950 


§  x6o.    Distribution  of  Partnership  Assets 

All  assets  and  liabilities  have  now  been  closed  oflf  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  corporation;  and  the  only  accounts  remaining 
open  are  the  capital  accounts  ot  partners  and  the  debit  balance 
of  the  Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company.   The  required  amount 
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of  stock  has  been  received  from  the  new  company  to  pay  for  the 
$2,000,000  of  net  assets  turned  over.  This  stock  is  distributed  to 
the  former  partners  as  originally  agreed,  and  entered  on  the  books 
as  follows: 

Stock  of  Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company $2|Ooo,ooo 

To  Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company $2,000,000 

For  20,000  shares  of  stock  of  Lowell-Mason  Chemical 
Company  received  today  in  full  payment  for  net 
assets  shown  in  the  previous  entries.  The  stock  is 
issued  in  the  partners'  names  as  follows: 
Shares 
Com-     Pre-         Par 
Names  mon     ferred       Value 

Robert  Lowell 7f5oo     2,500  $1,000,000 

Walter  F.  Mason 6,000     2,000      800,000 

Norman  Lowell 1,500       500       200,000 

Total i5i00o   .  5,000  $2,000,000 

Robert  Lowell $1,000,000 

Walter  F.  Mason 800,000 

Norman  Lowell 200,000 

To  Stock  of  Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company. . .  $2,000,000 

For  distribution  of  the  above-mentioned  stock  to  the 
partners,  and  to  close  the  capital  accounts  of  the 
firm. 

§  z6z.    Closing  the  Books  of  Oliver  &  Dickson 

The  entries  below  illustrate  another  plan  of  dosing  the  part^ 
nership  accoimts.  These  entries  are  condensed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  show  merely  the  procedure  rather  than  the  record 
of  details  such  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  dosing  entries. 

Good-Will $1,000,000 

To  Nelson  G.  Oliver $500,000 

George  Dickson 500,000 

(Full  explanation  here,) 

Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company $2,000,000 

Sundiy  Liabilities  (listed  separately) 276,100 

To  Good-Will  and  Sundry  Other  Assets  (listed 

separately) $2,276,100 

(Full  explanation  here  far  transfer  of  all  assets  and 
nobilities,) 
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Nelson  G.  Oliver $1,000,000 

-  Geozige  Dickson 1,000,000 

To  Lowell-Mason  Chemical  Company 

To  close  capital  accounts  of  the  partners  upon  dis- 
tribution to  them  oi  stock  of  the  LoweU^Maaoii 
Chemical  Company: 

Shares 
Name  Common     Preferred 

Nelson  G.  Oliver 7,500  2,500 

Geoiige  Dickson 7,500  2,500 


$2,000,000 


Total 15,000 


5,000 


§  162.    Balance  Sheet  of  New  Company 

Lowell-Mason  Cheiocal  Company 
Balance  Sheet  as  on  May  i,  1922 


Assets 

Land $   100,000 

Buiklings 150,000 

Machinery  and  Tools 200,000 

Patents  and  Patterns 194,800 

Leasehold 156,000 

Trucks  .and  Motots. ..:...  25,000 

Delivery  Equipment 3o»ooo 

Fuel  and  Supplies 21,800 

Raw  Material xa7>900 

Woik  in  Process 138,200 

Finished  Stock 342i9oo 

Deferred  Charges  to  Operat- 
ing   21,550 

Investments 293>7oo 

Notes  Receivable 142,000 

Accounts  Receivable 397»8oo 

Cash 698,400 

Subscriptions  to  Stock 500,000 

Organization  Expenses    . . .  31*000 

Good-Will 2,000,000 

$5,471,050 


LiabilUies 

Mortgage  Payable $   xoo,ooo 

Notes  Payable x66,ooo 

Accounts  Payable 166,550 

Interest  Accrued 5»6oo 

Accrued  Taxes  and  Charges  17,200 
Reserve  Accounts: 

For  Depreciation 12,000 

"  Bad  Debts 3,700 

Capital  Stock: 

Common 3,000,000 

Preferred,  7%  Cumulative  2,000,000 


$5,471,050 
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The  accompanying  condensed  balance  sheet  of  the  new  cor- 
poration shows  the  combined  assets  and  liabilities  and  capital 
stock  resulting  from  the  merger.  The  balance  sheet  of  each 
£xm  as  already  given  shows  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
incorporation.  To  the  value  shown,  add  $1,000,000  for  good- 
will to  the  net  capital  of  each  £xm  to  get  the  value  placed  upon 
its  business.  On  the  books  of  the  new  company  the  assets 
and  liabilities  taken  over  from  the  two  firms  are,  of  course,  to  be 
combined  in  the  respective  accounts,  as  shown  in  the  balance 
sheet  herewith. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

BOND  RECORDS  AND  ACCOUTSfTSi 

§  163.    Treasury  Bonds 

Bond  issues  are  usually  authorized  for  a  stated  amount,  and 
the  bonds  are  then  sold  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
conditions  permit  All  bonds  of  the  same  issue  usually  bear  the 
same  dp.te  regardless  of  the  date  of  sale,  and  any  coupons  which 
have  matured  before  the  particular  bonds  are  sold,  are  clipped 
ofiF,  canceled,  and  pasted  in  the  coupon  register.  The  authorized 
bonds  which  have  not  been  sold  are  sometimes  called  "treasury 
bonds,"  which  designation  ordinarily  includes  the  entiie  amount 
of  authorized  bonds  not  disposed  of  by  the  issuing  company. 
Some  accountants,  however,  prefer  to  give  the  term  the  same 
meaning  as  when  employed  in  connection  with  stock,  designat- 
ing as  treasury  bonds  only  such  bonds  of  the  company  as  have 
come  back  into  its  possession  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  for  in- 
vestment or  for  sinking  fund  purposes. 

§  164.    Issued  and  Outstanding  Bonds 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  accounting  classifi- 
cation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  indicates  its 
designations  of  bonds  before  and  after  the  issue  thereof: 

For  the  purposes  of  the  balance  sheet  statement,  funded  debt 
securities  are  considered  to  be  nominally  issued  when  certified  by 
trustees  and  placed  with  the  propei*  officer  for  sale  and  delivery,  or 
pledged,  or  otherwise  placed  in  some  special  fund  of  the  accounting 

>  For  general  discussion  of  bonds,  see  Book  I,  Chs.  LIV,  LV;  and  Book  II,  Part  II,  "Coi^ 
porate  Securities." 
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company.  They  are  considered  to  be  actually  issued  when  they 
have  been  sdd  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  such  purchaser  holds  them  free  from  all  control  by  the  account- 
ing company.  AU  funded  debt  securities  actually  issued  and  not 
reacquired  and  held  by  or  for  the  accounting  company  are  con- 
sidered to  be  actually  outstanding.  If  reacquired  by  or  for  the 
accounting  company  under  such  circumstances  as  require  them  to 
be  considered  as  held  alive  and  not  cancelled  or  retired,  they  are 
considered  to  be  nominally  outstanding. 

The  term  "treasury  bond"  is  not  used  in  the  Commission's 
classification.  It  is  understood  by  the  Commission,  however,  to 
cover  either  nominally  issued  or  nominally  outstanding  bonds 
which  are  held  by  the  corporation  in  its  treasury  upon  its  own 
behalf.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  stand  taken  by  public 
utility  commissions  also,  but  the  accountant  or  corporation 
official  may  freely  use  whatever  caption  for  accoimts  he  may  de- 
sire, so  long  as  it  is  one  that  is  clearly  understood  by  all  concerned 
and  the  corporation  is  not  subject  to  commission  regulations. 

§  165.    Accountiiig  Records  for  Bonds 

Under  some  conditions  transactions  in  bonds  require  no  de- 
tailed record  to  be  kept  by  the  issuing  corporation.  If  the  bonds 
are  sold  through  an  underwriting  syndicate,  or  through  a  bank 
or  trust  company  which  acts  as  transfer  agent  and  registrar,  this 
is  always  true.  If,  however,  registered  bonds  are  sold  by  the 
corporation  direct,  the  treasurer  or  the  accounting  department 
must  keep  a  full  record,  and  for  this  purpose  a  bond  register  is 
necessary. 

Registered  bonds  are  of  two  classes:  (i)  bonds  which  are 
registered  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  interest  checks  being 
issued  on  the  specified  interest  dates  direct  to  the  holders  of 
record;  and  (2)  bonds  which  are  registered  as  to  principal  only, 
the  interest  being  represented  by  coupons  and  therefore  payable 
to  the  holders  of  these  coupons  upon  their  surrender.* 

As  explained  later  in  the  chapter,  if  coupon  bonds  are  issued, 


*  See  Book  I.  |  500. 
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a  coupon  register  should  also  be  kept.  An  index  of  bondholders 
is  also  usually  maintained.  This  is  merely  a  card  list  on  which 
is  entered  the  name  and  address  of  each  bondholder,  together 
with  the  nimiber  of  his  bond,  its  amount,  and  such  other  data  as 
may  be  desirable.  The  card  also  provides  for  a  record  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  bond  was  transferred,  in  case  it  is  not  an 
original  issue,  and  blanks  for  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
may  be  transferred. 

§  x66.    The  Bond  R^tisttr' 

The  bond  register  provides  space  for  the  name  and  address  of 
the  holder,  the  number  of  his  bond,  the  date  it  was  acquired,  the 
name  of  the  transferee,  and  20  columns  for  20  interest  payments. 
Thus  a  conq>lete  record  is  provided  for  a  lo-year  bond  (m  which 
interest  is  payable  semiannually. 

When  a  registered  bond  is  transfeiiedy  a  new  one  is  issued  on 
surrender  of  the  old,  just  as  a  new  stock  certificate  is  issued  when 
stock  is  transferred.  The  surrendered  bond  is  canceled  and  filed, 
and  in  the  bond  register  a  red-ink  line  is  ruled  through  the  name 
and  address  of  the  former  owner,  and  through  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  canceled  bond  itself.  Also  the  number  of  the  new 
bond  is  written  directly  after  the  last  entry  of  interest  payment 
on  the  old  bond,  as  indicated  on  the  form  shown.  A  line  ruled 
through  the  remaining  interest  columns  then  completely  cancels 
the  line  devoted  to  the  canceled  bond,  though  the  original  entry 
still  shows  the  transfer  of  thi  old  bond  and  the  number  of  the 
new  bond  by  which  it  was  replaced.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  new  bond  is  then  recorded  on  the  first  vacant 
line  of  the  bond  register  in  the  column  headed  ^To  Whom  Is- 
sued," and  the  record  of  the  transfer  is  complete. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  bonds  are  entered  in  numerical  order, 
and  any  special  bond  may  be  readily  located  if  its  number  is 
known.  If  the  number  is  not  known  but  the  name  of  the  owner 
is,  the  bond  may  be  traced  through  the  index  of  bondholders.    If 


s  See  Book  TV,  Fonsm  259*.  aS9b. 
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dewed,  the  number  of  the  page  of  the  bond  register  on  which  the 
individual's  name  appears  can  be  entered  on  the  index  of  bond- 
holders.^ 

The  difference  between  the  footings  of  the  '^Amount"  columns 
of  the  bond  register  and  the  sum  total  of  all  bonds  canceled — 
which  is  obtained  by  adding  together  all  amounts  through  which 
the  red*ink  line  is  drawn — shoiild  agree  with  the  balance  of  the 
Bond  account  in  the  general  ledger. 

§  167.    Payments  of  Interest  on  Non-Coupon  Bonds 

If  the  bonds  are  not  coupon  bonds,  interest  is  computed  on 
each  at  the  half-yearly  or  yearly  interest  dates,  and  recorded 
under  the  proper  interest  period  in  the  bond  register.  At  the 
same  time,  interest  checks  are  issued  to  the  registered  holders. 
The  sum  total  of  the  footings  of  the  Interest  columns  should  agree 
with  the  total  amotmt  of  interest  checks  issued,  and  is  charged 
through  the  cash  book  to  the  Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  account 
This  is  on  the  assumption  that  accrued  interest  bond  is  entered 
monthly  or  at  least  prior  to  the  date  of  payment 

Interest  checks  are  made  out  direct  from  the  bond  register. 
For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  it  is  advisable.to  arrange  these  interest 
checks  alphabetically  and  compare  the  names  of  the  payees  with 
the  names  shown  by  the  cards  of  the  index  of  bondholders.  This 
reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  checks  being  made  pay- 
able to  the  wrong  person. 

The  register  for  coupon  bonds  does  not  show  interest  pay- 
ments, but  merely  the  ownership  of  the  bonds.  In  such  case  the 
rulings  for  interest  payments  are  omitted.  The  bonds  are  en- 
tered as  presented  for  registry  rather  than  numerically  as  is  the 
case  with  registered  bonds. 

S  168.    Payment  of  Coupons 

Coupons  are  generally  presented  for  payment  at  the  office  of 
the  fiscal  agent  or  truste^»  in  envelopes  specifying  the  title  of  the 


•  Sm  Book  IV.  Pom  t6o,  **Iiidtt  of  BoadhoMen.** 
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security,  number  and  amount  of  the  coupons,  and  tbe  name  of 
the  concern  or  individual  presenting  them.  Pa3anent  is  made  by 
check  when  possible,  and  of  course  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
issuing  corporation.  The  coupons  are  canceled  by  having  one  or 
more  holes  punched  in  them;  all  canceled  coupons  are  kept 
together,  and  at  proper  intervals  are  sent  to  the  company  which 
issued  the  security,  with  a  statement  of  the  account  showing  the 
total  coupons  paid  and  the  amount  still  outstanding. 

§  169.    The  Coupon  Register  * 

Coupon  bonds  registered  as  to  principal  are  entered  in  the 
bond  register,  and  an  alphabetical  card  index  of  bondholders  is 
provided  for  each  denomination  of  bonds  issued.  A  coupon  regis- 
ter is  also  provided  for  the  proper  record  of  paid  coupons. 

If  coupon  bonds  are  not  registered,  but  are  transfixed  by  de- 
livery, the  bond  register  and  the  card  index  of  bondholders  are  of 
course  lumecessary,  the  coupon  register  alone  being  maintained. 

An  entire  page  of  the  coupon  register  is  required  for  the  record 
of  each  bond,  and  all  paid  coupons  belonging  to  that  bond  are 
pasted  on  the  page  allotted  to  it  in  the  space  nimibered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  particular  coupon.  The  method  of  using  the  cou- 
pon register  is  simple.  As  will  be  noted,  the  niunber,  the  amount, 
and  a  brief  description  of  each  bond  are  entered  at  the  top  of  the 
page  devoted  to  that  bond.  As  each  coupon  comes  in  and  is  paid, 
it  is  pasted  over  its  number  on  this  page.  A  glance  at  the  coupon 
register  will  therefore  show  at  any  time  what  coupons  have  been 
paid  and  also  what  coupons  are  due  but  unpaid. 

A  special  bank  account  should  be  kept  for  the  paym^it  of 
coupons,  and  the  balance  of  this  bank  account  should  agree  with 
the  total  due  and  unpaid  as  shown  by  the  coupon  register. 

§  170.    Accounts  Used 

Bonds  may  sell  at,  or  below,  their  par  value,  or  at  a  premhmi, 
depending  in  part  upon  the  stability  of  the  issuing  company  and 


*  Book  IV,  Ponn  a6i. 
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the  fftte  a(  fait^eit  to  be  paid.  The  bonds  m^  be  afl  or  partlsr 
%(Ad  at  tbe  time  of  uiue,  aJid  thoie  that  have  been  disposed  of 
may  be  paid  lot  in  monthty  or  periodical  instahnents.  In  any 
i,aiie  there  are  nomeroua  espeme^  incident  to  a  bond  issoe,  and 
theie  may  dtlier  be  charged  immediately  to  opefatmg  expenses 
tn  wprtnd  over  a  tenn  of  years. 

The  financing  of  corporations  through  bond  issues  has  abeady 
t^een  discussed**  The  accounts  used  for  recording  sales  of  bonds 
are  analyzed  in  the  following  sections.  It  wOl  be  seen  that  they 
corre^IKnul  rather  closely  with  similar  accounts  for  handling 
cA|>ital  stock  transactions* 

I X7I.    Bonds  Authorized  Account 


With  th«  psr  value  of  boniU  retired. 


Credit: 

With  the  per  value  of  bonds  au- 
thorized for  issue. 


The  uses  of  this  account  may  be  considered  as  parallel  to 
those  of  the  Capital  Stock  Authorized  account.?  Just  as  was 
suggested  in  that  connection,  separate  accounts  should  be  opened 
with  each  different  series  of  bonds  authorized,  the  nature  of  each 
issue  being  clearly  set  forth  by  the  title  of  its  account,  as  Author- 
ised First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  of  1940,  Collateral  Trust  5% 
Donds  Authorized,  First  Mortgage  30-Year  Sinking  Fund  Gold 
Bonds  Authorized,  etc. 

1 173.    Bonds  Unissued  Account* 


Oi4U: 
With  the  par  value  of  bonds 


with  the  par  value  of  bonds  au« 

IhorbMHl  for  t»sue. 

The  difference  between  the  balance  of  this  account  and  the 
luilanct^  of  the  Bonds  Authorized  account  represents,  paralleling 
the  tHiuivatcnt  capital  stock  accounts,  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
outstanding. 

*  ^tMml*  ttvw>iuil  Kir  Mch  mHm  of  toadi.    Sm  I  iTi* 
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§  Z73*    Bonds  Aecouat 

Not  all  authorities  consider  it  necessary  to  show  the  amount 
of  the  authorized  bonds  and  of  those  unissued  on  the  books,  pre- 
ferring to  enter  only  those  issued  as  credits  to  a  Bonds  account  • 
whose  functions  are  as  follows: 

Bonds 


Debit: 
With  die  par  value  of  bonds  retired. 


Credit: 

With  the  par  value  of  bonds 
or  assumed. 


The  use  of  this  single  account,  the  balance  of  which  represents 
the  par  value  of  the  bonds  outstanding,  is  more  satisfactory  than 
is  the  use  of  the  single  Capital  Stock  accotmt.^ «  When  it  is  used 
it  is  well  to  show  the  amount  of  the  authorized  issue  as  a  paren- 
thetical note  at  the  top  of  the  Bonds  accoimt. 

The  objection  raised  to  the  failure  to  show  the  amotmt  of  the 
authorized  issue  on  the  books  and  on  financial  reports,  is  that  by 
the  authorization  a  mortgage  liability  of  that  amount  has  been 
placed  on  certain  assets  or  income,  effective  when,  and  to  the 
amount  for  which  the  bonds  are  sold.  The  showing  of  only  the 
amount  of  bonds  issued  would,  when  that  is  less  than  the  author- 
ization, fail  to  indicate  the  true  amount  for  which  the  property 
would  become  mortgaged  without  further  action  than  the  sale 
of  more  bonds. 

§  174.    Bond  Premium 


DebU: 
With  amounts  of  premiimi  amortized. 


Credit: 

With  premiimi  received  on  bonds 
sold  above  par. 

This  account  when  it  exists  has  a  credit  balance  and  shows 
the  amount  of  bond  premium  not  yet  written  off.  This  premium 
is  not  a  profit  which  should  be  used  for  the  payment  of  dividends. 
On  the  balance  sheet  the  balance  of  the  account  is  usuaUy  carried 
among  the  deferred  credit  items  on  the  liability  side. 

*  Separate  aooount  for  each  Krict  of  bonds. 
»See  136. 
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Th«  MW/rthMif/n  fA  bond  prenmtm  proenti  a 
pr^AAetm  irludi  are  diiaiiied  m  a  lata'  dtaptcr^u 

I  f  79^    Bond  Pkcmtat 


MH4!  CredU: 

With  th€  ^M^y/uAt  MtUmtii  to  Uiiker»        With 

*9f  vn^rwriij^%  tm  i»k  M  the  com- 

WHh  44fcer  Umd  imm  txpttum  in- 


^rhin  'diAJiMtii  \%  a  deterred  expense  which  k  Visaalty  ^read 
ovi:r  a  term  of  years.  If,  however,  the  profits  will  justify,  it  may 
fie  all  charges!  off  during  the  first  one  or  two  years.  It  is  the 
prsuAicA:  to  charge  to  this  account  all  expenses  incident  to  floating 
a  Ixind  ifmue.  Such  expenses  are  common  to  nearly  all  cor- 
IKirafe  l>ond  issues,  and  are  usually  written  off  over  the  life  of  the 
Ixinds.  llie  methods  of  handling  this  are  discussed  in  a  later 
chrtpler.w 


1 176.    Intereet  on  Bondi  »• 


Credit: 

Balance  of  this  account  constitutes  a 
fixed  revenue  chaige,  and  should  be 
transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss  account 
when  the  books  are  dosed 


At  thr  <loM«  of  each  month,  or  fiscal 
fifrliHl  If  monlhly  profits  are  not  as- 
trrtahwl,  with  the  amount  of  interest 
on  iHmdH  outstanding  applicable  to  the 
month  or  Uu%\  fierlod  Just  ended,  as 
Ihv  case  may  lie.  The  corresponding 
I  rcdit  is  to  Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds. 


When  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  method  of  ac* 
countltiR  Ih  used  instead  of  the  accrual  method,  the  debits  to 
thU  nccount  will  consist  of  the  amounts  of  interest  paid,  the 
(orrcMiKinding  credit  being  to  Cash.  The  account  would  be 
closed  into  Profit  and  Loss  as  by  the  accrual  method. 

»» »H0»  rh.  XXI,  "IIiuh!  Ditcount  and  Premium,'' 
M  ^  *l«>  Oh.  XX,  "Bond  InUmt.*!. 
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§  177.    Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds 


Debit: 

With  payments  of  interest  on  bonds 
outstanding. 


CredU: 

At  the  dose  of  each  month,  or  fiscal 
period  if  monthly  profits  are  not 
ascertained,  with  the  amount  of  interest 
accrued  on  outstanding  bonds  during 
the  month  or  fiscal  period  just  ended,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  conesponding 
debit  is  to  Interest  on  Bonds. 

The  balance  of  this  account  is  a  liability,  and  represents  inter- 
est accrued  and  not  due. 

Since  in  most  large  corporations  it  is  the  practice  to  require 
monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance  sheets,  acauals 
of  interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  obligations  must  be 
set  up  in  the  general  ledger  accounts, 

§  178.    Funds  and  Reserves 

There  are  a  niunber  of  accoimts  having  to  do  with  sinking 
and  redemption  funds  and  with  various  reserves,  discussion 
of  which  is  deferred  to  Chapter  XXII,  ^Trindples  of  Fund 
Accounting," 
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BOND  SALES 

§  179.    First  Mortgage  Bonds  Sold  at  Par 

To  illustrate  the  sale  of  bonds  at  par,  we  will  assume  that  the 
directors  and  stockholders  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  have  author- 
ized January  i,  1922,  an  issue  of  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  for 
$1,000,000,  having  20  years  to  nm,  with  interest  at  5%,  payable 
semiannually  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  July.  The  bonds 
are  coupon  in  form  with  the  privilege  of  registration  as  to 
principal. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  be  permissible  to  ignore 
the  matter  as  far  as  the  books  of  accoimt  are  concerned,  until 
the  bonds  are  sold,  at  which  time  an  entry  would  be  made  only 
for  those  sold,  as  shown  below.  It  seems  prudent,  however,  to 
have  a  transaction  of  such  importance  placed  upon  the  books 
inmiediately.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  date  of  issue  and  before 
sale  of  the  bonds,  an  entry  is  made  as  follows: 

Januaiy  i,  1922 

Unissued  Fint  Mortgage  Bonds $1,000,000 

To  First  Mortgage  Bonds $1,000,000 

Authorized  issue  of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  5% 
20-year  gold  bonds  as  sanctioned  this  day  by  the 
directors  and  stockholders. 

Instead  of  "Unissued  Bonds,"  some  other  appropriate  title 
for  the  account  may  be  used,  if  desired,  as  "First  Mortgage 
Treasury  Bonds,"  "Unsold  First  Moitgage  Bonds,"  etc.  The 
credit  entry  may,  if  desired,  be  made  to  "First  Mortgage  Bonds 
Payable,"  "Authorized  First  Mortgage  Bonds,"  "Bonds  Pay- 
able," or  any  other  caption  that  will  designate  the  issue  clearly. 
If  there  are  different  issues,  the  caption  may  distinguish  them  by 
indicating  the  interest  rate,  the  life,  or  the  due  date  of  the  bonds. 
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as  "First  Mortgage  5%  Gold     Bonds     of    1950"  or    "First 
Mortgage  6%  20- Year  Bonds,"  etc. 

§  180.    Entry  of  Sale  of  Bonds 

If  the  entire  issue  of  bonds  is  sold  by  the  issuing  company  for 
caab,  the  following  entry  should  be  made: 

Cash $1,000^000 

To  Unissued  First  Mortgage  Bonds $1,000,000 

Sale  at  par  of  the  entire  issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds  as 
authorized  by  the  directors. 

In  case  the  bonds  are  paid  for  in  property  of  some  kind^  then 
of  course  the  property  received  is  debited  in  place  of  cash. 

If  the  bonds  were  not  recorded  on  the  books  at  the  time  of 
authorization,  the  cash  book  entry  would  be: 

Cash , |i,ooo,ooo 

To  First  Mortgage  Bonds $x,ooo,ooo 

Sale  at  par  of  the  entire  issue  of  first  mortgage  5% 
20-year  gold  bonds  as  authorized  by  the  Directors. 

In  case  only  a  part  of  the  bond  issue  has  been  taken  at  the 
date  of  issue,  then  a  cash  book  entry  to  Unissued  Bonds  account 
must  be  made  for  only  the  sum  taken.  Subsequent  sales  of  bonds 
for  cash  should  be  recorded  in  the  same  manmen  In  the  sale  of 
bonds  after  date  of  issue,  however,  the  element  of  accrued  interest 
is  involved  in  the  sale  price  and  must  be  included. 

§  .181.    Bonds  Sold  at  Par  and  Accrued  Interest 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  bond  issue  bears  the  date  of  authori- 
zation, it  is  apparent  that  interest  will  have  accumulated  on  all 
bonds  sold  on  subsequent  dates.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
bonds  are  sold  at  par  or  otherwise;  interest  will  iave  accrued  on 
the  par  value  thereof  to  the  date  of  sale,  and  the  investor  is  ex- 
pected to  add  it  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  bonds.  In  that  case 
the  cash  book  entry  would  be  as  follows,  assiuning  that  $500,000 
of  bonds  were  sold  three  months  after  the  bonds  were  issued. 
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April  1, 1922 

Cash $506^350 

To  Unissued  First  Mortgage  Bonds $500,000 

First  Mortgage  Bond  Interest 6,250 

Sale  of  $500,000  of  first  mortage  bonds  and  accrued 
interest  on  same  at  5%  for  three  months. 

The  payment  by  the  purchaser  of  this  accrued  interest  in- 
volves no  loss  to  him  except  the  interest  which  the  $6,250  so  paid 
might  earn  from  April  i  until  the  next  interest  date,  three 
months  later.  His  payment  at  this  time  is  merely  a  refund  (in 
advance)  of  the  interest  which  he  has  not  earned  and  which  will 
be  paid  to  him  when  he  cashes  his  first  coupons  for  six  months' 
interest.  Three  months  after  the  date  of  his  purchase  the  com- 
pany will  pay  the  entire  interest  on  all  outstanding  bonds  for  the 
first  half-year;  at  that  time  the  purchaser  wiU  receive  back  the 
interest  money  advanced  by  him,  and  in  like  manner  the  com- 
pany will  return  the  interest  thus  received.  If  the  sale  were  de- 
ferred until  the  first  or  some  subsequent  interest  date,  accrued 
interest  would  not  enter  into  consideration  at  all,  for  at  that 
time  the  company  would  clip  all  coupons  from  the  unsold  bonds 
and,  after  cancellation,  paste  them  in  the  coupon  register. 

§  182.    Bond  Subscriptions  Paid  for  in  Instalments 

If  bonds  are  sold  directly  to  the  public  by  the  issuing  com- 
pany, or  6ven  through  brokers  on  a  conmiission  basis,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  allow  the  purchasers  a  term  of  months  in  which  to 
make  their  payments,  the  instalments  being  due  at  designated 
intervals.  If  the  present  bond  issue  had  been  sold  to  subscribers 
on  the  instalment  plan,  the  entry  would  be: 

January  i,  1922 

Bond  Subscriptions $1,000,000 

To  Unissued  First  Mortgage  Bonds $i,ooo»ooo 

Sale  of  $i,ooOyOoo  of  bonds  to  sundry  subscribersat  par, 
payable  one-quarter  down  and  the  balance  in  three 
monthly  payments  of  one-quarter  each  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month.  (Names  of  subscribers  should  be 
entered  on  separate  sheets  or  in  a  subsidiazy  sub- 
scription ledger  provided  for  the  puzpoBe.) 
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Bond  Subscriptions  should  be  credited  as  pasonent  of  each 
instalment  is  made,  and  official  receipts  be  issued  therefor. 
When  payments  are  completed,  the  instalment  receipts  are  re- 
turned and  the  bonds  issued.  The  deferred  instalments  may  per- 
haps bear  interest  at  a  given  rate,  or  at  the  same  rate  the  bonds 
are  to  draw,  in  which  case  an  additional  credit  to  Bond  Interest 
account  for  the  interest  received  is  necessary,  which  in  turn  will 
offset  an  equivalent  charge  to  the  same  account.  Monthly  bal- 
ance sheets  made  during  the  interval  would  of  course  show  the 
amount  of  bond  subscriptions  deferred. 

Instalment  pa3rments  may  obtain  when  bonds  are  sold  to  the 
company's  bankers.  In  that  event  the  entire  contract  amoimt, 
after  allowance  for  discount,  if  any,  should  be  charged  up  to  the 
brokers  as  shown  below: 

Barton  &  Day,  Bankers $i»ooo,ooo 

To  Unissued  First  Mortgage  Bonds  (or  to  First 

Mortgage  Bonds) $1,000,000 

Entire  issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds  sold  at  100  flat,  pay- 
able $400,000  down  and  the  balance  in  two  instal- 
ments of  $500,000  each,  due  in  one  and  two  months 
respectively. 

Credit  is  of  course  given  Barton  &  Day  as  pa3mients  are  made 
by  them. 

§  183.    Guaranteed  Bonds 

When  bonds  of  one  corporation  are  guaranteed  by  another 
corporation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  guaranteeing  corporation 
must  constantly  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  pay  the  bond  interest 
upon  any  default  on  the  part  of  the  issuing  company;  but 
were  such  pa3mient  made,  it  wotild  be  considered  only  as  an 
advance  or  loan  to  the  subsidiary  company,  from  whom  repay- 
ment wotild  be  expected  at  some  future  date.  The  entries  to  be 
made  on  the  issuing  and  guaranteeing  companies'  books 
should  be  in  harmony. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  ledger  entry  is  required 
by  either  company  at  the  time  bonds  are  guaranteed,  as  an  official 
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record  of  the  conditions,  depends  on  the  wishes  of  the  directors. 
If  a  minute  of  such  guarantee  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  official 
records  of  each  company,  that  should  suffice,  since  the  fact  of  the 
guaranty  is  conspicuously  stated  in  the  bonds  themselves  as  well 
as  in  the  deed  of  trust.  A  footnote  of  the  guaranty  should  of 
course  be  made  on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  guaranteeing  com- 
pany. 

§  184.    Collateral  Trust  Bonds  ^ 

Collateral  trust  bonds  are  bonds  secured  by  a  deposit  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  other  corporations.  The  book  entries  for  transac- 
tions in  such  bonds  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  required 
for  recording  regular  mortgage  bonds.  With  the  mortgage  bond, 
however,  though  a  conveyance  under  trust  mortgage  is  made  to 
the  trustee,  the  real  estate  security  remains  in  the  company's 
possession;  while  in  the  case  of  the  collateral  bond,  all  of  the 
security  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee.  The  terms  of  the 
trust  indenture  usually  provide  that  the  collateral  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  for  other  collateral  of  equal  value,  either  at 
the  request  of  the  issuing  company  or  of  the  trustee. 

The  collateral  security  must  be  conveyed  to  the  trustee  before 
the  actual  sale  of  bonds  begins,  though  this  conveyance  does  not 
deprive  the  company  of  its  rights  and  privileges  as  owner  of  the 
collateral,  such  as  voting  at  meetings  of  stockholders,  receiving 
the  income  from  its  investment,  etc.  The  question  now  arises: 
What  kind  of  record  should  be  made  for  the  collateral  deposited 
with  the  trustee?  An  adequate  record  of  the  transfer  should  of 
course  be  made  in  the  official  minutes,  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  New  York  requires  that  the  pledged  collateral 
must  be  set  forth  in  an  account  by  itself.  Corporations  not  sub- 
ject to  commission  regulations  may  make  entries  in  any  logical 
manner,  but  in  all  cases  it  seems  desirable  to  set  forth  in  a  sep- 
arate account  all  pledged  securities. 


>  See  Book  H,  I  gi. 
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§  185.    Entries  for  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

The  stocks  and  bonds  used  as  collateral,  when  first  purchased, 
are  usually  entered  on  the  books  at  the  purchase  price  regardless 
of  par  value,  and  are  charged  to  some  representative  account, 
as  "Investments"  or  "Stocks  and  Bonds  of  Other  Companies," 
or  to  accounts  representing  the  kinds  of  securities  purchased. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  collateral  is  standing  in  an  "In- 
vestments" account  and  has  a  book  valuation  of  $1,340,000,  the 
following  entry  is  required  suitably  to  record  the  conditions: 

Pledged  Investments  (to  secure  collateial  trust  bonds) $1,340,000 

To  investments $1,340,000 

To  record  the  pledge  of  the  following  collateral  with  the 
Hudson  Trust  Company,  as  security  for  the  issue  of 
$1,000,000  collateral  trust  bonds:  {Here  list  details  of 
the  stocks  and  bonds  pledged.) 

The  abdve  entry  removes  the  collateral  entirely  from  the  In- 
vestments account  and  leaves  therein  only  such  securities  as  are 
still  in  the  company's  possession;  while  the  Pledged  Investments 
accoimt  exhibits  the  book  value  of  securities  in  the  trustee's  pos- 
session. In  a  manufacturing  corporation  an  account  might  be 
opened  with  the  trustee  and  the  collateral  security  stated  therein. 
If  there  are  several  bond  issues,  it  is  desirable  to  have  separate 
accounts  for  the  pledged  collateral  belonging  to  each  issue.  In 
case  the  market  value  of  pledged  collateral  falls  below  a  given 
margin  of  safety,  the  trustee  may  call  for  an  additional  deposit. 

Corporations  which  have  a  considerable  investment  in  stocks 
and  bonds  usually  provide  separate  books  for  recording  the  de- 
tails of  such  investments.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  notation  in 
the  accounts  affected  might  perhaps  be  considered  a  suflSdent 
record  of  securities  deposited  as  collateral,  but  the  entry  shown 
above  is  preferable  since  it  provides  a  more  systematic  record. 

§  186.    Entries  for  Short-Term  Notes 

The  opening  entries  for  short-term  notes  do  not  differ  from 
those  required  for  collateral  trust  bonds.  An  entry  should  of 
course  be  made  crediting  the  entire  issue  of  notes  under  whatever 
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caption  is  necessary,  as  "Three- Year  Notes,"  "Two-Year  Col- 
lateral Trust  Notes/'  etc.,  and  debiting  the  cash  received  and 
selling  expense.  In  case  the  notes  are  secured  by  collateral,  an 
entry  for  the  collateral  is  necessary  as  already  explained. 

§  187.    Entries  for  Equipment  Trust  Serial  Bonds 

To  illustrate  the  entries  required  when  equipment  trust  bonds 
are  sold,  assume  that  the  Green  Valley  Railway  Company  has 
issued  equipment  trust  5%  gold  bonds  dated  July  i,  1921,  for 
$4,000,000,  payable  in  instalments  of  $400,000  each  year  begin- 
ning July  I,  1922;  the  bonds  are  secured  by  new  standard  equip- 
ment costing  $5,000,000,  upon  which  an  initial  payment  of 
$1,000,000  has  been  made  by  the  company.  Since  the  issue  of 
equipment  or  car  trust  certificates  is  subject  to  commission  regu- 
lations, these  regulations  must  be  followed  in  making  the  entries. 
Assuming  that  the  equipment  was  purchased  through,  and  the 
bonds  given  to,  Murray  Brothers  &  Co.,  bankers,  at  95,  that  a 
trust  mortgage  is  made  to  a  trustee  as  security  for  bondholders, 
and  that  expenses  connected  witH  the  issue  amoimt  to  $6,000,  the 
required  entries  are  as  shown  below. 

When  the  trust  is  created  and  the  first  pa)maent  of  20%  ia 
made  on  account  of  the  equipment,  the  entries  are: 

July  I,  1931 

Equipment $1,000,000 

To  Cash 4 $i.ooowooo 

Initial  payment  of  30%  on  the  following  equipment 
costing  $5,000,000  purchased  through  Murray 
Brothers  &  Co.,  for  which  $1,000,000  is  paid  in 
cash  and  the  balance  is  satisfied  by  equipment 
bonds.  (Flere  give  details  of  the  eguipmeni  and  bondst 
or  else  refer  to  the  agreement  where  they  can  be  found.) 

Leased  Equipment $4,000,000 

To  Equipment  Trust  5%  Bonds $4,000,000 

For  issue  of  equipment  trust  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$x,ooo,  being  balance  of  payment  of  equipment  pur- 
chased through  Murray  Brothers  &  Co.,  Bankers,  as 
per  trust  agreement.  The  bonds  mature  $400,000  on 
July  I  of  each  year  during  the  next  10  years. 
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If  thought  preferable,  these  payments  might  be  put  through 
the  accoimt  of  the  bankers,  who  are  holders  of  the  lien;  Equip- 
ment and  Leased  Equipment  being  debited  and  the  bankers 
credited  with  the  entire  purchase  price,  as  shown  below: 

Equipment $1,000,000 

Lmsed  Equipment 4,000,000 

To  Murray  Brothers  &  Company $5,ooo»ooo 

(Full  explanation  here.) 

Murray  Brothers  &  Company $1,000,000 

To  Cash $1,000,000 

Murray  Brothers  &  Company $4,000,000 

To  Equipment  Trust  5%  Bonds $4,000,000 

(PmU  explanation  here.) 

The  entry  for  the  expense  connected  with  the  issue  would  be; 

Expense  on  Equipment  Trust  Bonds $6,boo 

To  Cash $6,000 

As  each  bond  instalment  matures  and  is  paid,  an  entry  is  re- 
quired in  the  bond  account  and  also  in  the  Equipment  account, 
since  the  portion  paid  must  be  transferred  from  "Leased  Equip- 
ment" to  the  "Equipment"  accoimt.  The  equipment  is  required, 
of  course,  to  be  fully  and  adequately  maintained  by  the  operating 
company.  The  entries  for  interest  are  required  to  be  made  semi- 
annually, and  monthly  adjustments  should  be  made  to  distribute 
the  interest  over  its  period.   The  instalment  entries  are : 

July  X,  1922 

Equipment  Trust  5%  Bonds $400,000 

To  Cash $400,000 

First  instahnent  on  equipment  trust  bonds  paid  this  day, 
per  trust  agreement. 

At  the  same  time,  and  at  each  instalment  date  thereafter,  the 
following  transfer  entry  is  required: 

Equipment $400,000 

To  Leased  Equipment $400,000 

For  transfer  to  the  Equipment  account,  of  property  covered 
by  current  instahnent. 
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BOND  INTEREST 

§  i88.    Paying  Bond  Interest 

Bond  interest  is  usually  paid  semiannually  from  the  date  of 
issue,  but  the  deed  of  trust  may  specify  that  it  shall  be  paid 
quarterly  or  annually.  Interest  on  regbtered  bonds  is  paid  to 
the  registered  holders  by  checks  sent  out  at  interest  periods  by  the 
company  itself  or  by  its  fiscal  agent,  while  interest  on  coupon 
bonds  is  paid  upon  presentation  of  the  coupons  at  the  office  of 
the  company  or  of  its  fiscal  agent.  The  coupons  are  sometimes 
made  payable  at  any  one  of  two  or  three  dilBFerent  agencies. 
Owners  of  coupons  may  either  send  them  direct  to  the  issuing 
company  or  agency  and  receive  a  cash  remittance  in  exchange,  or 
deposit  them  in  their  local  banks  for  collection.^ 

§  189.    Method  of  Handling  Interest  Coupons 

Using  the  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  5%  gold  bonds  of  the 
Lenox  Ir<m  Works,  dted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  assume 
that  the  first  interest  date,  July  i,  1922,  has  arrived  and  that 
$25,000  has  been  tiuned  over  to  the  company's  fiscal  agent  for 
pa3mient  of  the  coupons  as  they  are  presented.  On  the  com- 
pany's books  the  only  entry  required  at  the  time  is  the  following, 
which  of  course  should  appear  in  the  cash  book: 

July  I,   1922 

Bond  Interest $25,000 

To  Cash |2S,ooo 

For  payment  of  semiannual  bond  interest  on  $1,000,000  5% 
bonds,  due  today  at  the  office  of  the  trustee,  The  Grove 
Street  Trust  Company,  to  whom  the  check  has  been 
issued. 


iSee  II 167.  x68. 
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This  entiy  is  made  immediately  on  sending  the  interest  check 
to  the  trust  company  or  bank  where  the  coupons  are  payable. 
This  check  is  usually  sent  the  day  before  the  interest  is  payable 
or  perhaps  sooner,  depending  on  the  distance.  When  the 
coupons  are  paid  and  canceled,  they  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
issuing  company  and  pasted  in  the  coupon  register  or  otherwise 
di^K>sed  of. 

§  190.    Recording  Interest  Liability 

In  case  the  interest  coupons  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  simple  accoimting  system 
assumed,  no  entry  would  be  necessary  until  the  coupons  were 
presented  and  paid.  Even  when  the  coupons  are  payable  at  the 
company's  office,  a  special  bank  account  is  frequently  opened  for 
their  payment,  a  check  being  drawn  for  the  full  amount  and 
deposited  in  this  account.  If  the  coupons  were  all  paid  on  the 
due  date,  the  entry  would  be  similar  to  that  given  above,  the 
credit  being  to  the  special  accoimt  and  the  explanation  being 
changed  to  show  that  pa3rment  was  made  at  the  office.  It  is 
rarely,  however,  that  this  happens,  and  when  it  is  not  the  case, 
entry  is  of  course  made  only  for  the  coupons  presented  and  paid. 
The  amount  still  outstanding  can  easily  be  calculated,  but  the 
bond  interest  account  itself  will  not  show  its  correct  debit  until 
all  of  the  coupons  have  been  paid.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
at  the  end  of  each  year  the  books  must  either  be  kept  open,  until 
all  coupons  come  in,  or  present  an  incomplete  record  a»nprising 
only  such  bond  interest  as  has  been  paid.  Neither  of  these  plans 
meets  the  needs  of  present-day  accounting.  The  most  approved 
plan  is  to  set  up  at  each  interest  date  the  amount  of  interest  due. 
Assuming  that  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  following  entry  is  nec- 
essary at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month: 

June  50,  1923 

Bond  Interest $25,000 

To  Bond  Interest  Payable $25,000 

For  half-yearly  bond  interest  due  and  payable  tomorrow. 
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Iiiitead  of  ^'Bond  Interert  Payable/'  the  account  might  be 
termed  ^^Cot^Kms  Payable/^  Theie  is  a  diffeience  between 
intetett  ^^due  and  payable''  and  inteiest  ^^accnied/'  For 
Initanoe,  on  Jmie  i,  1922^  the  laiger  portion  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  for  the  period  under  consideration  has  accrued,  but  it 
is  not  due  and  payable  until  July  i,  1922. 

Outstanding  coupons  continue  to  be  obligations  of  the  com- 
pany until  paid.  As  the  coupons  are  redeemed,  charges  are 
made  against  Bond  Interest  Payable  account,  so  that  the  excess 
credit  to  this  account  will  show  at  any  time  the  liability  on  out- 
standing coupons.  If  there  are  several  bond  issues,  an  Interest 
Payable  account  might  be  set  up  for  each. 

Assuming  that  all  of  the  bond  coupons  were  paid  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  due  date,  we  have  the  following  entry : 

July  I,  193a 

Bond  Intemt  PAysbla $35,000 

To  Cash $2s/joo 

For  interest  coupons  presented  and  paid  this  day. 

At  the  time  of  each  book  closing,  the  Bond  Interest  account 
should  be  closed  into  Profit  and  Loss  or  into  sudi  other  account 
as  the  system  in  use  may  call  for. 

S  X9Z.    Bond  Interest  Accrued 

Nearly  all  large  corporations  require  monthly  statements  of 
Income  and  operating  expenses  and  statements  of  condition,  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  compile 
the  various  expenses  belonging  to  that  period.  These  expenses 
obviously  comprise  not  only  tiie  current  expenses  and  pay-roll, 
but  a  proportionate  share  of  prepaid  and  accruing  charges,  as 
interest,  (Uscount,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  Bond  interest  is  gen- 
erally payable  half-yearly,  so  that  each  monthly  statement 
should  include  one-sixth  of  the  half-yearly  fixed  interest  charge. 
As  an  offset  to  each  monthly  interest  apportionment,  a  corre- 
^>ond{ng  credit  is  set  up  to  ^^Aocrued  Bond  Interest,"  or  ^'Accrued 
Interest  Coupons,"  or  ^^Accrued  Bond  Coupons,"  or  some  other 
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account  that  will  clearly  designate  the  interest  obligation.  Such 
entries  are  made  through  the  journal.  For  example,  referring 
to  the  previous  illustration,  if  the  half-yearly  bond  interest  of 
$25,000  is  to  be  accrued  in  monthly  proportions,  an  entry  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  month  as  follows: 

January  31,  1932 

Bond  Interest $4,166.67 

To  Bond  Interest  Accrued I4»i66.67 

Accrual  of  interest  on  $  1,000,000  of  5%  bonds  for  month 
of  January. 

A  similar  entry  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding 
month.  A  like  entry  is  necessary  for  registered  bond  interest, 
and  for  interest  on  any  other  bond  or  mortgage  obligation,  and 
even  for  interest  accruals  on  current  liabilities.  Monthly  entries 
are  advisable  also  for  interest  accruing  on  investments  and 
receivables,  especially  when  monthly  statements  are  required. 

At  the  end  of  each  six  months  the  bond  interest  is  paid,  Cash 
being  credited,  and  the  Bond  Interest  Accrued  account  dosed  by 
the  corresponding  debit;  but  whether  or  not  the  Bond  Interest 
account  is  closed  at  the  same  time  depends  on  the  dosing  dates 
adopted  by  the  company.  As  a  rule  it  remains  open  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  at  any  time  during  the  year  it  shows 
the  cumulative  total  for  all  of  the  months  as  well  as  the  interest 
for  each  month.  Sometimes  the  ledger  accounts  are  dosed 
monthly,  in  which  case  the  Bond  Interest  account  is  dosed  into 
Profit  and  Loss  twelve  times  a  year. 

§  192.    Interest  on  Registered  Bonds 

In  the  case  of  registered  bonds,  interest  checks  are  usually 
sent  by  the  treasurer  of  the  company  direct  to  the  holders,  though 
not  infrequently  the  died:s  are  sent  by  the  fiscal  agent.  They 
are  usually  mailed  so  as  to  reach  the  payees  on  the  date  when  the 
interest  is  due  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  book 
entries  for  accruing  and  paying  interest  on  registered  bonds  do 
not  differ. from  those  required  and  illustrated  for  interest  on 
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coupon  bonds.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  registered  bondhold- 
ers entitled  to  receive  interest  checks  must  be  prepared  for  each 
interest  period. 

§  193.    Interest  on  Two  or  More  Bond  Issues 

Definite  examples  of  entries  to  fit  all  bond  interest  conditions 
cannot  well  be  given.  Those  already  given,  with  those  which 
follow,  illustrate  their  general  character  and  are  in  accordance 
with  the  entries  employed  by  many  of  the  larger  corporations. 
Each  entry  must  indicate  for  what  purpose  it  was  made  and  the 
conditions  involved.  Monthly  entries  are  made  for  accruing 
bond  interest  on  the  various  bond  issues  and  for  the  several  series 
of  any  particular  issue.  An  account  is  opened  for  each  separate 
obligation  as  a  rule,  and  sometimes  for  each  part  issue  thereof. 

As  a  basis  for  the  entries  which  follow,  assume  that  on 
January  i,  1922,  first  mortgage  5%  bonds  are  issued  for  $2,000- 
coo,  interest  payable  April  i  and  October  i ;  also  first  and  re- 
funding 6%  mortgage  gold  bonds  for  $4,000,000,  interest  payable 
January  i  and  Jxily  i.  At  the  end  of  June,  the  following  entry 
is  necessary  to  record  the  Interest  accruals  for  the  month,  similar 
entries  having  been  made  for  the  intervening  months. 

June  30,  1922 

Interest  on  Funded  Debt $28,333.34 

To  Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds $28,333.34 

Monthly  interest  accrual  on  outstanding  bonds  as 
follows: 

Bonds  Accrued 

Outstanding      Interest 

First  mortgage  5%  bonds.    $2,000,000.00    $8,333.34 

First  and  refunding  6% 

bonds 4,000,000.00    20,000.00 


$6,000,000.00  $28,333.34 

When  several  series  of  bonds  are  outstanding,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  open  an  interest  account  for  each  series,  as  '^Accrued 
Interest  on  Bonds — Series  A,"  "Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds — 
Series  B/'  etc.    Of  course,  in  a  bookkeeping  system  where  the 
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voucher  is  in  use,  a  journal  voucher  would  be  made  out  for  the 

above  entry,  giving  full  details  respecting  the  interest  appUca- 

tions,  as  "Accrued  Interest  on  First  Mortgage  $%  Bonds,"  and 

"Accrued  Interest  on  First  and  Refunding  6%  Mortgage  Bonds." 

Since  the  coupons  of  the  first  and  ref xmding  mortgage  6% 

bonds  are  now  due,  an  entry  is  made  setting  up  the  liability  for 

the  particular  coupon  and  closing  off  the  portion  of  interest 

accrued  to  date,  thus: 

June  30,  1922 

Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds $120,000 

To  Bond  Coupons  No.  q.  Due  Jidy  i,  1922  (A  Co.  6's)  $120,000 . 

For  six  months'  interest  due  July  i,  1922,  on  $4,000,000 
of  first  and  refunding  6%  gold  bonds. 

An  entry  similar  to  the  above  is  required  each  time  the 
coupons  on  any  particular  bond  issue  fall  due.  At  the  same 
tune  a  check  is  issued  to  the  financial  agent  for  redemption  of 
the  coupons  No.  9  as  they  mature.    The  entry  is: 

The  Globe  Trust  Company,  Trustee $120,000 

To  Audited  Vouchers  (or  Cash) $120,000 

For  payment  of  six  months'  interest  due  July  i,  1922,  on 
$4,000,000,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  now  that  all  No.  9  coupons  are  standing  on  the 
ledger  as  a  liability  and  so  remain  until  paid,  no  matter  how  loi^ 
that  may  be;  also  that  there  is  a  corresponding  charge  to  the 
trustee  for  an  equivalent  amoimt.  The  trustee  renders  a  report 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  setting  forth  the  amount  and  number  of 
coupons  paid  to  date,  all  of  which  are  turned  over  to  the  company 
for  cancellation.  At  that  time  an  entry  is  made  for  as  many 
coupons  as  may  have  been  paid.  For  illustration  we  will  assume 
that  $84,800  of  the  above  amount  has  been  presented  and  paid, 
requiring  this  entry: 

July  31,  1922 
Bond  Coupons  No.  9,  Due  7/1/22  (A  Co.  6's) |S4t8oo 

To  The  Globe  Trust  Company,  Trustee $84,800 

For  interest  coupons  paid  by  The  Globe  Trust  Company, 

Trustee,  during  the  month  of  July,  1922,  per  statement 

rendered. 
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H  more  than  one  dasft  <rf  ooiipoiis  weie  paid,  the  otheis 
would  be  altered  in  lOce  maamer.  For  the  first  mortgage  $% 
bonds,  similar  entries  are  required  at  the  end  of  Sq»tember.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  or  half-year,  the  acooont  for  the  interest 
on  bonds  must  of  course  be  dosed  into  Profit  and  Lossu  At  that 
time  Bond  Interest  accounts  for  any  and  all  issues  or  series, 
whedier  accrued  for  the  full  year,  or  only  for  one  month,  must 
be  cbsedoff. 

1 194.    InterMt  on  Treasury  Bonds 

Treasury  bonds,  for  the  present  consideration,  are  under- 
stood to  comprise  the  issuing  company's  own  bonds  which  have 
been  acquired  by  ptu'chase  or  donation.  This  ownership,  so 
long  as  the  bonds  have  not  been  canceled,  makes  no  difference 
in  the  manner  of  handling  or  accruing  bond  interest  payable. 
The  monthly  accruals  are  set  up  as  usual,  and  the  interest  check 
handed  over  to  the  paying  bank  at  the  proper  date,  while  the 
bank  in  turn  cashes  the  bond  coupons  presented  for  payment, 
regardless  of  ownership  or  of  the  sources  whence  they  come. 
The  issuing  compahy,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the  treasury 
bonds  as  investments,  the  same  as  bonds  of  other  companies, 
and  collects  the  income  therefrom  in  like  manner.  In  case 
monthly  accruals  of  $xo,ooo  income  from  treasury  bonds  and 
other  investments  are  required  to  be  set  up,  an  entry  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  each  month  about  as  follows: 

January  31,  igai 

Accrued  Income  froRi  Investmenti $10,000 

To  Income  from  Invettroenti $zo,ooo 

For  accrued  income  on  investments  for  one  month,  as 
follows:  (ReciU  the  amount^  rate,  ek.) 

If  It  is  desired  that  the  income  from  treasury  bonds  be  kept 
separate  from  that  of  other  investments,  debit  Accrued  Income 
from  Treasury  Bonds  and  credit  Income  from  Treasury  Bonds. 

As  the  cash  is  a^ceived  in  payment  the  following  cash  book 
entry  is  required  on  the  due  date: 
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July  x»  1921 

Cash I60.000 

To  Accrued  Income  from  Investments $60,000 

For  cash  inoome  on  investments  due  today  as  follows: 
(Xedie  ddaiis  &f  ifuesHmnis.) 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  period  the  Income  from  Investments 
account  is  dosed  to  Profit  and  Loss  as  follows: 

December  31,  1921 

Income  from  Investments $120,000 

To  Profit  and  Loss  (or  Income) $120,000 

To  dose  into  Profit  and  Loss,  being  total  income  for  the 
year  from  investments. 

§  195.    Interest  on  Guaranteed  Bonds 

Interest  payments  on  guaranteed  bonds  are  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  any  other  class  of  bonds.  The  issuing 
company  pays  the  interest  in  the  usual  way  if  it  is  able.  In  case 
it  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  guaranteeing  company  must  make  the 
payment,  which  must  obviously  be  considered  an  advance  to 
the  subsidiary  company,  to  be  repaid  at  some  future  date.  At 
the  time  of  the  advance,  a  cksh  book  entry  should  be  made  as 
follows: 

Advances  to  Subsidiary  Company  (giving  name  of  company) . . .    $25,000 

To  Cash $25,000 

For  payment  of  interest  due  this  day  on  $1,000,000  of  guar- 
anteed s%  bonds  of  The Company. 

On  the  books  of  the  issuing  company  the  following  entry  is 
required: 

Bond  Interest  (or  Bond  Interest  Accrued) $25,000 

To  Advances  from Company $25,000 

(PnU  expU$uai9n  here.) 

The  entries  may  of  course  be  very  different  from  those 
shown,  depending  upon  the  agreement  existing  between  the  two 
companies;  but  in  any  case  the  matter  should  be  clearly  set 
forth  in  each  company's  books  so  as  to  show  the  amoimts  respec- 
tively payable  and  receivable. 
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f  196.    Interett  on  Income  Bonds* 

Since  income  bonds  are  to  all  intents  and  puiposes  the  same 
as  preferred  stock,  it  is  manifest  that  the  book  entries  for  the 
interest  thereon  would  be  practically  the  same  as  those  required 
for  dividends  when  declared.  As  in  the  case  of  stock,  interest 
on  income  bonds  can  be  paid  only  when  the  company's  profits  are 
sufficient  to  justify  such  pajrment;  therefore,  as  a  rule  no  entry 
is  necessary  or  advisable  until  the  directors  decide  whether  or  not 
it  shall  be  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  practically  assured 
that  the  interest  coupons  will  be  paid,  monthly  entries  for 
accruing  interest  are  in  order.  Income  bonds  generally  contain 
half-yearly  coupons,  though  their  payment,  of  course,  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  company's  earnings.  When  declared  at  the 
interest  date  the  following  entry  is  made: 

December    31,    1921 

Interest  on  Income  Bonds $25,000 

To  Interest  Payable  on  Income  Bonds $35,000 

For  interest  at  5%  on  income  bonds  for  six  months,  declared 
by  the  Directors  and  payable  January  i,  1922. 

The  Interest  accoimt  is  dosed  into  Profit  and  Loss.  When 
the  interest  is  paid,  the  cash  entry  should  be  as  follows: 

January  i,  1922 

Interest  Payable  on  Income  Bonds $25,000 

To  Cash $25,000 

For  payment  of  interest  on  income  bonds. 

S  Z97.    Interest  on  Special  Bond  Issues 

The  principles  already  stated  for  the  entry  of  bond  interest 
apply  in  handling  the  interest  on  all  other  bond  issues  where 
registered  and  coupon  bonds  are  used,  whether  secured  or  other- 
wise. Profit-sharing  or  participating  bonds  require  extra 
entries  for  setting  aside  the  share  of  profits  apportioned  to  them, 
which  in  turn  would  be  paid  by  check  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
might  be. 
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§  X98.    Interest  Charged  to  Constractioii 

The  Interstate  Conunerce  Conunission  and  the  various  state 
public  utility  commissions  permit  the  capitalization  of  various 
charges  during  periods  of  construction.  This  principle  mig^t 
apply  equally  well  to  corporations  not  under  conunission  regu- 
lation, so  long  as  the  charges  capitalized  are  actual  and  legi- 
timate and  expended  during  the  construction  of  plant,  or  ex- 
tension of  property  and  equipment  Real  estate  development 
companies  and  other  similar  enterprises  generally  include  certain 
"loading"  charges  as  part  of  the  development  or  construction 
cost.  Such  charges  may  include  development  expenses,  interest 
on  bonds  and  loans,  legal  and  other  direct  expenditures,  bond 
discount,  etc.  These  items  are  usually  charged  to  the  appro- 
priate accounts;  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  construction,  a  transfer  entry  is  made  to  place  them 
in  the  Construction  account— or  to  such  other  account  as  may  be 
proper. 

The  following  entry  shows  the  manner  in  which  such  transfers 
should  be  made: 

December  31,  192 1 

Construction  Account $42,000 

To  Construction  Expenses $20,000 

Bond  Interest 10,000 

Loan  Interest 4,000 

Bond  Discount S,ooo 

To  close  above  accounts  into  Construction  account,  being 
all  of  the  construction  expenses  and  interest,  and  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  bond  discount  for  the  period. 

Many  corporation  officials  advocate  the  addition  of  all  bond 
discount  and  expense  to  plant  account  if  the  bond  issue  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  plant;  but  this  practice 
is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacturing  account 
through  depreciation  charges  would  eventually  be  made  to 
bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  of  financing  the 
company. 
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S  199.    Income  from  Investments 

Income  from  investments  other  than  treasury  bonds  is 
handled  in  the  same  manner.  If  income  is  derived  from  several 
disconnected  investments,  it  is  advisable  to  open  separate 
accounts  to  distinguish  the  sources,  as  Income  from  Bonds,  In- 
come from  Real  Estate  Investments,  Income  from  Dividends, 
etc.  Dividends  from  stock  investments,  however,  should  not  be 
entered  as  accrued  monthly  income,  or  entered  in  any  other  way 
until  the  dividend  has  actually  been  declared.* 

A  plan  of  entering  income  from  investments  that  differs 
slightly  is  given  below.  Assume  that  Company  A  owns  $1,000,- 
000  of  Company  B's  6%  bonds,  payable  January  i  and  July  i. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  the  following  entry  should  be  made 
on  Company  A's  books  for  the  accrued  income: 

January  31,  1922 

Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  Owned $5fOOo 

To  Interest  on  Bonds  Owned $5tOoo 

(FuU  explanation  here.) 

At  the  regular  interest  dates,  July  i  and  January  i,  or  in 
fact  the  day  preceding,  the  following  entry  should  be  made: 

June  JO,  1922 

Company  B $30,000 

To  Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  Owned $30,000 

(FuU  explanation  here.) 

When  the  bond  coupons  are  presented  to  the  paying  bank 
and  the  cash  received  therefor,  the  following  entry  is  required: 

July  I,   1922 

Cash $30,000 

To  Company  B $30,000 

(Full  explanation  here.) 

It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  this  could  be  handled  in  other 
ways.  The  precise  method  is  immaterial  so  long  as  it  records 
the  matter  adequately  and  dearly. 


*  See  1 132. 
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BOND  DISCOUNT  AND  PREMIUM 

§  200.    Adjustment  of  Accrued  Interest  in  Selling  Price 

When  bonds  are  sold  at  other  than  the  regular  interest  dates, 
allowances  must  of  course  be  made  for  accrued  interest  in  deter- 
mining the  price  actually  received  for  the  bonds.  For  instaiice, 
a  bond  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually,  January  i  and  July  i,  must  receive  its  3%  on  the 
interest  date  regardless  of  when  it  was  sold.  If,  then,  such  a 
bond  were  sold  March  i,  interest  has  accrued  to  the  amoimt  of 
1%,  and  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  received  to 
determine  the  real  price  of  the  bond.  If  the  amoimt  received 
for  the  bond  were  103,  it  is  obvious  that  1%  on  the  face  of  the 
bond  must  be  allowed  for  the  accrued  interest,  and  this  being 
deducted  leaves  102  as  the  price  actually  received  for  the  bond. 

If  the  bond  were  sold  for  100,  there  would  obviously  be  a  dis- 
count of  1%  on  the  transaction,  the  actual  price  being  99. 

{  201.    Expenses  of  Bond  Issue 

Many  authorities  consider  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
floating  of  a  bond  issue  as  directly  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  the 
issue,  in  the  same  manner  as  discount  on  the  bonds.  The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  of  New  York 
includes  among  such  expenses  the  following: 

AU  expenses  connected  with  the  issue  and  sale  of  evidences  of 
debt,  such  as  fees  for  drafting  mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  fees  and 
taxes  for  recording  mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  cost  of  engraving 
and  printing  bonds,  fees  paid  trustees  provided  for  in  the  mortgages 
and  trust  deeds,  fees  and  conunissions  paid  underwriters  and 
brokers  for  marketing  such  evidences  of  debt,  and  other  regular 
expenses. 

X213 
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§  202.    Entries  for  Bond  Discount  and  Expense 

To  illustrate  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  discount  on  bonds 
and  the  other  expense  inevitable  in  connection  with  a  bond  issue, 
we  will  assiune  that  the  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  of  the  Lenox 
Iron  Works  was  sold  for  cash  at  90  flat,  and  that  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  issue  amounted  to  $5,000.  The 
bond  discount  may  be  charg^  under  ''Discount  on  Bonds"  or 
some  other  suitable  title,  and  the  e^qpense,  to  ''Expense  of  Bond 
Issue";  or  both  the  discount  and  expense  may  be  charged  to  one 
accoimt,  as  "Bond  Discount  and  Expense."  The  entry  for  the 
sale  is: 

January  x,  ipsa 

Cash $900,000 

Bond  Discount  and  Expense 100,000 

To  Unissued  First  Mortgage  Bonds $1,000,000 

For  entire  issue  of  first  mortgage  5%  bonds  sold  to 
bankers  at  90. 

Bond  Discount  and  Expense $5»ooo 

To  Cash ISfOOo 

For  bond  issue  expenses  paid  in  cash. 

§  203.    Entries  for  Bond  Pr^nium 

Premium  received  on  the  sale  of  bonds  is  credited  to  a  dis- 
tinguishing account,  as  "Premium  on  Bonds,"  ''Bond  Premixmi," 
or  "Premium  and  Discount  on  Bonds."  Assuming  that  the 
issue  of  $1,000,000  bonds  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  sold  at  a 
premium  of  2%,  the  following  entry  would  be  made: 

January  i,  1922 

Cash $1,020,000 

To  Unissued  First  Mortgage  Bonds $1,000,000 

Premium  on  Bonds 20,000 

(FiUl  explanoHoH  here,) 

S  204.    Nature  of  Bond  Premium  and  Discount 

The  entries  required  to  bring  bond  premium  or  bond  discount 
upon  the  books  are  simple.  After  they  are  brought  upon  the 
books,  their  proper  treatment  is  a  more  difficult  problem. 
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The  premium  or  discount  which  is  either  received  or  given 
upon  the  sale  of  the  bonds  may  be  said  to  represent  a  deduction 
from,  or  an  addition  to,  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  specified  in 
the  bonds. 

Any  corporation  of  good  standing  and  stability  can  sell  its 
bonds  at  par  if  they  bear  sufficient  interest.  The  rate  which 
they  must  bear  to  sell  exactly  at  par  is  known  as  the  true  or 
effective  rate.  If  the  corporation  chooses  to  sell  the  bonds  at 
any  other  rate,  they  will  be  sold  at  a  premium  or  discount  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  premiiun  or  discount  is  the  interest  refunded 
in  advance  or  taken  in  advance  on  account  of  the  difference 
between  the  effective  and  nominal  rates, 

§  205.    Treatment  of  Bond  Premium  and  Discount 

Since  bond  premiiun  or  discount  is  from  its  very  nature  a 
deduction  from,  or  an  addition  to,  the  amount  of  nominal 
interest  paid  during  the  life  of  the  bonds,  the  premium  or  dis- 
count cannot  be  considered  as  interest  applicable  to  the  year  of 
sale  only,  but  must  be  spread  over  the  life  of  the  bonds. 

In  order  that  each  accounting  period  may  show  accurately  the 
true  cost  of  carrying  the  issue,  the  premium  or  discount  must, 
as  stated,  be  wiitten  off  over  the  life  of  the  bonds,  and  credited 
or  charged  periodically  to  the  Interest  account  and  through  this 
to  Profit  and  Loss.  By  this  procedure  the  interest  expense  of 
each  period  is  so  increased  or  decreased  that  the  charge  against 
income  for  each  instalment  is  for  the  amount  of  the  interest  at 
the  nominal  rate  plus  a  part  of  the  discount  or  minus  a  part  of 
the  premium.  This  procedure  is  known  as  ''the  amortization 
of  the  premium  or  discoimt." 

Some  organizations  with  a  large  surplus  make  a  practice  of 
writing  off  the  Bond  Discount  and  Expense  account  immediately, 
but  this  does  not  show  the  true  cost  of  canying  the  issue  and  is 
therefore  ntiisleading.  Other  organizations  write  off  the  discount 
in  several  instalments,  but  this  is  not  accurate  and  is  as  objec- 
tionable as  the  practice  of  charging  it  off  immediately. 
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Bond  premium  is,  much  more  frequently  than  discount, 
thrown  immediately  into  Profit  and  Loss  or  Surplus.  This 
practice  is,  of  course,  just  as  misleading  as  the  same  method  of 
handling  a  discoimt  would  be. 

The  objections  to  charging  off  the  premium  or  discount  im- 
mediately are  that  by  this  practice  the  true  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  loans  during  their  currency  is  lost  sight  of,  current  fixed 
charges  against  earnings  aXe  understated,  and  the  portion  repre- 
senting the  discount  or  premium' is  charged  against  or  credited  to 
surplus  arising  out  of  previous  operations,  instead  of  being 
charged  against  or  credited  to  income  from  current  and  future 
operations,  to  which  it  applies.  The  result  is  that  not  only  cur- 
rent but  future  operating  statements  are  distorted  during  the 
life  of  the  bonds. 

§  206.    Principles  of  Amortization 

When  the  discoimt  at  which  bonds  have  been  sold  is  to  be 
amortized,  a  certain  part  of  that  discount,  as  well  as  the  periodi- 
cal interest  instalment,  is  debited  to  Interest  account  as  the  inter- 
est is  paid  or  the  accrued  interest  set  up.  The  amount  of  discount 
thus  charged  off  is  credited  to  Bond  Discount,  or  Bond  Discount 
and  Expense,  or  whatever  the  account  into  which  the  discount 
was  charged.  If  the  bonds  were  sold  at  a  premium  which  is  now 
to  be  amortized,  the  amount  of  the  debit  to  Interest  is  reduced 
below  the  amoimt  actually  to  be  paid,  the  reduction  being  the 
amount  of  the  periodical  amortization  of  premium.  Thb 
amount  is  charged  to  Bond  Premimn  account. 

The  entries  required  for  the  handling  of  bond  premium  and 
discount  at  the  dates  of  sale  of  the  bonds  and  of  periodical 
interest  payments  are  summarized  below.  The  difficulty  in  the 
actual  making  of  the  entries  arises  from  problems  connected 
with  the  computation  of  the  amounts  of  the  periodical  charges 
to  Bond  Premium  or  credits  to  Bond  Discount  at  the  inteiest 
dates.  In  subsequent  sections  various  methods  of  amortizing 
the  premium  or  discount  are  discussed. 
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§  207.    Bntries  for  Bond  Pranium  and  IMscoimt 

Bonds  sold  at  a  discount  and  redeemable  at  par: 

Entry  at  time  of  sale: 
Cash  (amount  received) 
Bond  Discount  (amount  of  discount) 
To  Bonds  (par  value  of  bonds) 

EfUry  at  time  of  periodical  interest  payment: 
Interest  (amount  of  interest  plus  proper  part  of  discount  to  be 
'   amortized  with  this  payment) 

To  Bond  Discount  (proper  part  of  discount  to  be  amortized 
with  this  payment) 
Cash  (amount  paid) 

Bonds  sold  at  a  premium  and  redeemable  at  par: 

Entry  at  time  of  sale: 
Cash  (amount  received) 

To  Bond  Premium  (amount  of  premium) 
Bonds  (par  value  of  bonds) 

Entry  at  time  of  periodical  interest  payment: 

Interest  (amount  of  interest  minus  proper  part  of  premium  to  be 

amortized  with  this  payment) 
Bond  Premiimi  (part  of  premium  to  be  amortized  at  this  time) 
To  Cash  (amount  paid) 

Bonds  issued  at  par  and  redeemable  at  a  premiimi: 

Entry  at  time  of  sale: 
Cash  (amount  received) 

To  Bonds  (par  value  of  bonds) 

Entry  at  time  of  periodical  interest  payment: 
Interest  (amount  of  interest  plus  proper  part  of  premium  to  be 
amortized  with  this  pajnnent) 
To  Bond  Premium  (proper  part  of  premium  to  be  amortized 
with  this  payment) 
Cash  (amount  paid) 

Bonds  sold  at  a  discount  and  redeemable  at  a  premium: 

Entry  at  time  of  sale: 
Cash  (amount  received) 

Bond  Premium  and  Discount  (amount  of  discount) 
To  Bonds  (par  value  of  bonds) 
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Eniry  at  time  cf  periodical  interest  payment: 
Interest  (amount  of  interest  plus  proper  part  of  discount  given  at 
time  of  sale  and  of  premium  to  be  paid  at  time  of 
redemption) 
To  Bond  Premium  and  Discount  (proper  part  of  discount 
given  at  time  of  sale  and  of  premium  to  be  paid  at 
time  of  redemption) 
Cash  (amount  paid) 

This  periodical  credit  to  Bond  Premium  and  Discoimt  will 
gradually  convert  the  debit  balance  of  that  account  into  a  credit 
which  will  eventually  become  sufficient  to  equal  the  amount  of 
all  premiums  payable  on  final  redemption. 

If  it  is  desired  to  accrue  the  interest  and  the  amortization  of 
premium  or  discount  monthly  or  at  any  other  dates  than  those 
of  the  periodical  interest  payments,  the  entries  given  above  as 
being  applicable  at  the  dates  of  the  interest  pas^ments  would  be 
used  with  the  exception  that  instead  of  the  credits  to  Cash  the 
entries  would  show  credits  to  Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  for  the 
amount  accrued.  The  pasmients  of  the  interest  would  then  be 
shown  by  the  following  entry: 

Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds 
To  Cash 

The  only  problem  in  making  the  above  entries  arises  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  proper  part  of  the  premimn  or  dis- 
count to  be  amortized  with  each  payment  of  interest,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  found  in  the  computing  of  the  amount  of  the  periodical 
charge  to  Interest  account.  The  various  methods  in  use  for  de- 
termining this  amount  are  discussed  in  the  following  sections* 

S  ao8.    Effective  Rate  Method 

The  best  modem  practice  for  amortizing  either  bond  premium 
or  discoimt  is  known  as  the  ^'ejffective  rate  method."  Under  this 
plan  there  is  taken  as  a  charge  against  profits  of  each  year  the 
effective  interest  rate  calculated  from  the  known  conditioi^  of 
issue  upon  the  whole  amount  outstanding  during  the  year.    As- 
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certainmg  the  effective  rate  is,  however,  a  rather  difficult  prob* 
lem  in  actuarial  science,  the  discussion  of  which  would  be  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.i  Because  of  its  complexity  the 
effective  rate  method,  while  undoubtedly  the  most  scientific,  is 
not  so  common  as  are  some  of  the  other  methods  discussed  below. 
The  bonds  outstanding  method,  presented  later  in  the  chapter, 
gives  results  so  close  to  those  achieved  by  the  effective  rate 
method  that  it  is  considered  almost  as  satisfactory,  and  is  much 
more  generally  used  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  computation. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  highest  accuracy  is  desired  for  any 
reason,  and  it  is  thought  best  to  make  the  calculations  as  exact 
as  possible,  the  effective  rate  method  is  preferable. 

§  209.    Equal  Instalment  Method 

A  method  more  common  than  the  effective  rate  method  and 
easier  of  computation,  is  to  ignore  altogether  the  effective  inter- 
est rate,  charging  against  the  profits  of  each  year  the  interest 
actually  paid  plus  a  proportionate  part,  according  to  the  whole 
term  of  issue,  of  the  discount  on  issue  or  premium  on  redemption, 
or  minus  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  received  at  the 
time  of  issue. 

To  illustrate  the  handling  of  premium  or  discount  accounts 
on  the  books  under  this  method,  let  us  assume  that  the  $1,- 
000,000  issue  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  which  sold  at  90  flat,  and 
the  expenses  of  which  were  $5,000,  runs  for  20  years  and  bears 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum,  payable  annually.  The 
total  of  the  Bond  Discount  and  Expense  account  shows  $105,000 
that  must  be  written  off  over  the  life  of  the  bonds.  In  addition 
to  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%,  or  $50,000,  which  the  issue  carries, 
the  Interest  accomit  must  be  charged  each  year  with  one- 
twentieth  of  the  discount  and  expense  of  $105,000,  or  $5,250, 
making  the  total  charge  against  income  $55,250.    At  the  end  of 


^  Readers  desiring  to  go  into  this  field  are  referred  to  Sprague  and  Perrine  on  The  Aoootmt. 
of  Invest.;  Walton  and  Finney  on  Math,  of  Aoctg.  &  Pinaoce. 
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the  fint  year,  if  monthly  entries  are  not  made,  the  entries  re- 
cording this  would  be: 

ImUttti  on  Bonds $50,000 

To  Accnicd  Interett  on  Bonds fS^iOoo 

Interoft  accrued  on  the  issue  of  $1,000,000  fint  mortgage 
5%  bonds. 

Interest  on  Bonds $5»35o 

To  Bond  Discount  and  Expense $5»25o 

Difference  between  the  nominal  and  true  effective  rates  on 
the  $1,000,000  bond  issue. 

Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds $50,000 

To  Cash $50,000 

Payment  on  accrued  interest  on  $1,000,000  bond  issue. 

The  interest  is  eventually  closed  into  Profit  and  Loss  by  the 
following  entry: 

Profit  and  Loss $551250 

To  Interest  on  Bonds $55f35o 

Transfer  of  the  interest  on  $1,000,000  bond  issue  to  Profit 
and  I^ss. 

The  entries  for  bond  premium  would  of  course  be  of  the  same 
general  nature. 

The  equal  instalment  method  has  a  wide  popularity  because  of 
its  simplicity,  but  there  are  those  who  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unscientific.  In  view,  however,  of  its  frequent  use, 
the  objection  might  be  considered  a  purely  academic  one.  Yet 
it  is  not  as  satisfacotry  as  the  bonds  outstanding  method. 

(  azo.    Bonds  Outstandhig  Method 

A  third  method  is  to  distribute  the  discount  or  premimn  over 
the  period  in  the  proportion  that  the  bonds  outstanding  for  each 
year  bear  to  the  sum  of  the  bonds  outstanding  for  all  years  of  the 
currency  of  the  loan.  "The  charge  to  Income  account  on  the 
bonds  outstanding  method  is  arrived  at  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  It  is  so  dose  to  that  given  by  the  eflfective  interest  method 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  safely  be  adopted." 
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Bonds 

Proportion 
of  Out- 
standing 
Bonds  to 

Amount 

Interest 

Profit  on 
Bond 

Annual 
Cham  to 

HYear  Outstanding 

Instalment 

Payment 

Purchase 

Profit 

ToUl  Bonds 

and  Loss 

I 

$  1,000,000 

100  /1050 

$  II ,905 

$  25,000 

$  4.000 

$32,905 

3 

950,000 

95/1050 

11,310 

23,750 

4,000 

31.060 

3 

900,000 

90  /1050 

10,714 

22,500 

3,500 

29,714 

4 

850,000 

85  /loso 

10,119 

21,250 

3,500 

27,869 

5 

800,000 

80  /1050 

9,524 

20,000 

2,500 

27,024 

6 

750,000 

75  A050 

8,929 

18,750 

2,500 

25,179 

7 

700,000 

70  /1050 

3,333 

17.500 

1,500 

24,333 

8 

650,000 

65  /1050 

7,738 

16,250 

1.500 

22,488 

9 

600,000 

60  /1050 

7,143 

15,000 

1,000 

21,143 

lO 

550,000 

55  A050 

6,548 

13.750 

1,000 

19,298 

II 

500,000 

50/1050 

S.952 

12,500 

2,500 

15.952 

13 

450,000 

45  A050 

5.357 

11,250 

2,500 

14,107 

13 

400,000 

40  /1050 

4,762 

10  000 

1.500 

13,263 

14 

350,000 

35  A050 

4,167 

8750 

1,500 

".417 

IS 

300,000 

30  /1050 

3,571 

7,500 

500 

10,571 

i6 

250,000 

25  /1050 

2,976 

6,250 

*       500 

8,726 

17 

200,000 

20  /1050 

2,381 

5»ooo 

7.381 

i8 

150,000 

15/1050 

1,786 

3,750 

5.536 

19 

xoo,ooo 

10/1050 

1,190 

2,500 

3.690 

20 

50,000 

5  A050 

595 
$125,000 

1,350 

1.845 

$10,500,000 

$262,500 

$34,000 

fe53.Soo» 

§  211.    Complications  Introduced  by  Market  Conditions 

Bonds  for  sinking  fund  purposes  are  often  purchased  in  the 
market  at  prices  varjdng  from,  and  generally  less  than,  the 
specified  redemption  prices,  and  are  then  transferred  to  the 
trustees  of  the  sinking  fund  at  the  specified  prices.  A  saving  is 
thus  effected  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  determin- 
ing the  annual  charge  against  income.  This  saving  may  best  be 
dealt  with  by  closing  such  gains  to  Profit  and  Loss  each  year, 
thus  finally  disposing  of  them.  This  method  is  not  theoretically 
accurate,  but  theoretical  accuracy  is  impossible  in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  determining  what  the  market  price  will  be  in 
the  future. 


I  By  penniasioii,  from  Acctg.  Pnc.  ft  Psoc.  by  A.  Loww  Dicldnaoa,  pi.  X4Z. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  equal  instalment  method  discussed 
earlier  in  the  chapter  is  inadequate  in  such  cases  as  this. 

§  2X2.    Anticipation  of  Redemption  Dates  * 

Further  disturbing  factors  in  accoimting  for  bond  redemp- 
tion may  be  introduced  by  anticipating  the  redemption  dates  for 
a  whole  or  part  of  the  issue.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  a 
more  difficult  matter,  for,  if  carried  out  on  a  fairly  large  scale 
and  not  accompanied  by  an  equitable  reduction  on  the  redemp- 
tion price,  the  true  interest  rate  will  be  materially  increased. 

Under  such  conditions  the  equal  instalment  method  will  be 
seen  to  be  imsound.  If  the  effective  rate  method  is  used,  it  will 
be  necessary 

...  to  recalculate  the  effective  rate  on  the  basis  of  the  bonds 
still  outstancUng  and  the  new  redemption  terais.  If  this  is  not 
done,  there  may  be  a  considerable  shortage  to  make  up  at  the  date 
of  final  redemption.  This  fact  is  frequently  overlooked,  although 
it  should  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor,  particularly  in  any 
lefunding  or  redemption  plan.  .  .  . 

For  instance,  if  the  conditions  of  the  issue  provided  that 
$100,000  of  bonds  be  retired  during  the  year  at  105,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  purchased  at  95,  the*  true  interest  on  the  bonds 
bearing  interest  during  the  year  would  be  reduced  by  $10,000, 
representing  the  saying  on  bonds  retired  during  the  year  as  com* 
pared  with  the  price  therefor  assumed  in  determining  the  effective 
.  rate.  The  tendency  of  this  method  would  probably  be  to  increase 
gradually  the  annual  charge  to  Income  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  until  the  limit  price  of  redemption  was  reached;  for,  as  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  outstanding  diminished,  the  market  price 
might  be  expected  to  rise. 

§  2x3.    Operation  of  the  Varions  Methods 

In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  these  various  methods,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  a  ^Mcific  case  as  follows: 

An  issue  of  $1,000,000  of  bonds  is  made  at  90,  carrying  interest 
at  5%,  and  redeemable  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  each  half  year,  at  100 

*  Quotationfl  in  thia  and  the  following  section  and  the  table  dyen  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
Bf  taken  by  penniaaion  from  Aoctg.  Ptac.  ft  Proc,  by  A.  Lowea  Dicldnaon,  pp.  136-140. 
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for  the  first  five  years,  and  thereafter  at  105.  Calculations  made 
on  these  premises  show  that  the  effective  rate  of  interest  is  approxi- 
mately 83/16%.  Bondsare  redeemed  each  as  specified,  but  they  are 
purchased  in  the  market  at  the  following  prices,  viz. : 

ist  year 9a 

2nd  year 93 

3rd  year 95 

4th  year 97 

5th  year 98 

6U1  year 100 

7U1  year 102 

Sth  year 104 

9th  and  loth  drawn  at 105 

The  table  on  page  1223  gives  all  the  essential  figures. 

In  the  table  on  the  preceding  page,  the  last  foiu:  columns  show 
the  charges  to  Income  account  on  the  basis  (5)  of  the  effective 
interest  method;  (6)  of  the  equal  instalment  method;  (7)  of  the 
bonds  outstanding  method;  and  (8)  of  charging  all  discount  and 
premium  to  surplus;  in  each  case  crediting  to  Income  account  the 
surplus  arising  from  piurchasing  bonds  at  less  than  the  fixed  redemp- 
tion price. 

If  the  latter  be  credited  direct  to  surplus,  or  carried  in  the  Bond 
Discount  account  imtil  all  discount  has  been  written  off  by  the 
operation  of  these  credits  and  the  balance  of  the  effective  rate,  then, 
at  the  end  of  the  nth  half  year  in  the  first  case  and  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  half  year  in  the  second,  the  discount  will  be  extinguished 
and  thereafter  only  the  actual  interest  paid,  less  surplus  on  market 
purchases,  will  be  charged  to  Income. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
PRINCIPLES  OF  FUND  ACCOUNTING 

§  214.    Nature  of  Funds 

A  fund  is  normally  represented  by  a  debit  balance.  It  is  a 
reservation  of  assets  set  aside  periodically  for  a  specified  purpose 
and  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  for  safe-keeping 
until  the  date  arrives  for  their  expenditure  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  created.  While  funds  are 
usually  composed  originally  of  cash,  this  cash  may  be  invested 
in  order  that  an  income  may  be  produced  therefrom.  In  such 
cases  the  assets  thus  purchased  compose  their  f>art  of  the  fund. 

Fimds  are  resorted  to  as  a  convenient  method  of  accumulating 
money  for  various  purposes,  and  are  established  in  two  broad 
general  classes,  i.e.,  those  from  which  the  income  only  is  to  be 
used,  the  principal  being  maintained  intact,  and  those  which  are 
so  constituted  that  both  principal  and  income  are  to  be  used  for 
the  desired  purpose.  The  best  examples  of  the  first  classification 
are  the  endowment  fimds  of  educational  institutions  and  the 
trusts  created  by  will  or  otherwise.  The  use  of  the  income  from 
such  funds  may  be  limited  to  specific  purposes,  but  the  u^ual  use 
of  the  income  from  endowment  funds  is  for  the  payment  of 
current  expenses. 

Funds  established  with  the  intention  of  using  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  income  are  accumulated  for  many  purposes,  as  for 
example,  the  cancellation  of  a  lease,  the  acquirement  of  addi-, 
tional  machinery  or  new  buildings,  the  securing  of  a  new  mine  or 
other  wasting  asset  when  that  which  is  now  owned  is  exhausted, 
the  retirement  of  a  bond  issue  or  of  preferred  stock,  or  simply  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  promptly  and  without  embarrassment 
any  extraordinary  loss  or  expense  which  certain  businesses  are. 
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liable  to  suffer  without  notice.  The  names  given  such  .funds  are 
usually  descriptive  of  their  purposes,  as,  for  example,  New 
Machinery  Fund,  Factory  Building  Fimd,  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 
Bond  Retirement  Fund,  Preferred  Stock  Redemption  Fund, 
Emergency  Fund,  etc.  When  the  fund  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  depletion  of  mines  or  other  wasting  assets,  it  is  fre- 
quently called  an  "Extinguishment  Fund." 

§  2XS*    Confusion  between  'Reserve''  and  *^Ftmd^ 

There  can  be  little  excuse  for  a  confusion  which  exists  between 
the  uses  of  the  words  "fund"  and  "reserve.^'  The  fimd  is  an 
asset;  the  reserve  is  a  credit  item  representing  either  a  deduction 
from  an  asset  valuation  (as  in  the  case  of  Reserve  for  Depreda- 
tion and  Reserve  for  Losses  from  Uncollectible  Accoimts)  or  an 
appropriation  of  surplus.  The  reserve  account  shows  a  credit 
balance,  while  the  fund  shows  a  debit  balance. 

A  fimd  is  created  by  the  reservation  of  cash,  or  by  the  in- 
vestment of  cash  in  securities,  the  cash  or  securities  being 
held  for  a  specific  purpose.  When  this  purpose  is  the  redemption 
of  bonds  or  the  replacement  of  a  wasting  asset,  the  result  is 
a  sinking  fund,  redemption  fund,  or  replacement  fund,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If,  however,  a  reserve  is  created  for  the  redemp-^ 
tion  of  bonds  by  a  charge  against  Surplus,  but  no  actual  reserva- 
tion of  cash  or  other  property  i§  made,  the  result  is  a  reserve 
but  there  is  no  corresponding  fund. 

In  the  one  case  the  actual  cash  is  withdrawn  and  held,  and  it, 
or  its  equivalent  if  it  is  invested,  is  there  for  the  redemption  of 
the  bonds  as  they  fall  due.  In  the  other  case,  the  profits  have 
merely  been  withdrawn  from  Surplus,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
declared  in  dividends  or  diverted  to  other  uses.  This  is  all  the 
reserve  does,  and  the  directors  miist  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  cash  to  pay  the  bonds  when  they  fall  due. 
Sufficient  cash  may  perhaps  be  in  the  treasury  for  the  puipose, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  large  amount  of  bonds  or  an  entire  issue  falling 
due,  this  is  seldom  the  case;  as  a  lestdt  cash  must  be  borrowed 
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or  be  secured  by  the  sale  of  aome  of  the  company's  property  to 
meet  redemptive  seeds.  For  this  reason,  to  provide  for  the  r^ 
demption  of  bonds  or  the  liquidation  of  any  heavy  obligation, 
the  fund,  or  both  fund  and  reserve,  are  customaiy. 

The  vital  point  is  that  the  appropriation  of  profits  by  estab- 
lishing a  reserve  and  rendering  the  profits  unavailable  for  divi- 
dends is  one  thing;  the  actual  placing  of  cash  or  other  assets  in 
a  fund  is  a  different  thing.  Either  the  fund  or  the  reserve  can 
exist  independent  of  the  other.  The  reserve  has  no  specific 
function  to  perform  beyond  the  mere  safeguarding  of  the  profits.* 

§  216.    Contract  Requirements  for  Funds  and  Reserves 

Deeds  of  trust  frequently  provide  that  reserves  for  the 
redemption  of  bonds  ''shall  be  created  out  of  profits."  Bonds 
may  be  refunded,  but  if  they  are  to  be  paid  off  without  the 
acquirement  of  additional  KabiKty,  it  must  usually  be  out  of 
profits  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  capital  assets.  While  it 
is  argued  that  there  is  no  more  need  of  reserving  profits  for  the 
redemption  of  bonds  than  for  the  reservation  of  profits  for  the 
payment  of  promissory  notes  or  ordinary  bank  loans,  the  con- 
tract provision  has  merit  as  the  bond  issues  are  usually  much 
larger  in  amount  than  current  borrowings  and  the  reserve  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  directors  from  paying  dividends  that  might 
so  deplete  the  company's  quick  assets  as  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  bonds,  when  due,  difficult  if  not  impossible.*  When  a 
reserve  for  redemption  of  bonds  is  established,  there  is  also 
usually  a  setting  aside  of  an  equal  amoxmt  of  actual  cash  in  a 
fimd. 

A  reserve  for  redemption  of  a  bond  issue  is  set  aside  out  of 
profits  by  means  of  a  debit  to  Surplus  and  a  credit  to  Sinking 
Fund  Reserve,  or  to  Bond  Extension  Reserve,  or  to  Debt 
Extinguishment  Reserve.  If  the  bonds  are  redeemed  without 
the  issuance  of  new  bonds,  the  reserve  for  redemption  remains 

»Cyi  Oh.  in.  **ilewrve  Accounts." 

>See  Book  II,   Ch.  XI.  "Redemption  of  Bond) — Sinking  Funds.** 
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on  the  books  unaffected  by  the  retirement  of  the  bonds  and  must 
be  closed  into  Surplus.  This  results  in  a  sudden  and  substantial 
increase  of  profits  available  for  dividends,  and  the  directors  may 
then  properly  "cut  a  melon"  if  they  see  fit. 

§2x7.    Funds  for  lUdemption  Purposes 

The  most  common  use  of  the  fund  in  corporation  affairs  is 
for  the  redemption  of  bond  issues  and  the  retirement  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  name  "sinking  fund"  is  often  improperly 
applied  to  all  such  funds.    Speaking  accurately, 

A  sinking  fund  consists  of  assets,  usually  in  the  form  of  cash 
or  securities,  set  apart  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  and 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  pa3dng  at  its  maturity  a  debt  now  owing 
or  certain  to  be  incurred. 

Uiklesd  a  fund  fulfils  all  of  the  conditions  of  this  definition  it  is 
not  a  true  sinking  fund.  The  accumulation  of  compound  interest 
is  indispensable.  While  it  b  true  that  a  liability  due  in  ten  years 
could  be  provided  for  by  putting  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount 
necessary  into  a  fund  each  year,  such  a  financial  arrangement 
Would  not  be  a  sinking  fund.  The  interest  under  such  conditions 
would  not  have  to  be  added  to  the  fund  because  the  ten  equal 
annual  contributions  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  liability. 
The  proper  name  for  such  a  fund  would  be  Bond  Redemption 
Fund 

A  true  sinking  fund  must  be  established  for  the  payment  of  a  » 
positive  liability,  certain  to  mature.  If  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to 
acquire  an  asset  it  is  not  a  sinking  fund  from  the  accountant's 
standpoint.  From  the  mathematical  standpoint  any  fund  ac- 
ciunulating  at  compound  interest  is  a  sinking  fund,  but  as  used  in 
accoimtancy  it  is  intended  to  pay  a  debt.  Moreover,  this  debt 
must  be  certain  to  mature;  if  the  fund  is  provided  to  meet  a  contin- 
gent liability  it  may  never  be  required.  Hence  it  is  a  contingent 
fund  and  not  a  sinking  fund.  If  the  intended  use  is  the  redemption 
of  preferred  stock,  the  term  sinking  fund  cannot  properly  be 
applied  because  stock  has  no  definite  maturity;  the  corporation 
caimot  enter  into  an  unconditional  contract  to  redeem  its  stock  at  a 
definite  date. 

Payment  of  the  liability  at  its  maturity  is  another  essential  to 
the  definition.    If  a  fund  is  established  to  pay  off  a  bond  issue,  the 
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bonds  must  be  retired  and  canceled  at  maturity  and  not  before* 
Thus,  if  a  company  provides  a  fund  to  liquidate  its  bonded  debt^ 
it  may  cancel  the  entire  indebtedness  at  maturity,  or  cancel  por- 
tions thereof  at  various  times.  But  if  it  chooses  the  latter  pro- 
cedure, the  fund  is  a  redemption  fund  and  not  a  sinking  fund.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  company  accumulating  a  sinking  fund 
cannot  buy  up  year  by  year,  the  very  bonds  which  the  fund  is 
intended  to  retire.  But  if  this  is  done,  such  bonds  must  be  held 
alive.  That  is,  they  must  be  included  in  the  liabilities  instead  of 
canceled,  and  they  must  be  carried  as  part  of  the  fund.* 

§  2x8.    Sinking  Fund  Account 


Credil: 

With  amounts  of  money  disbursed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  special 
fund  was  created. 


Debit: 

With  the  value  of  assets  transferred 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  business 
to  a  special  fund  for  the  specific  puipose 
of  creating  or  increasing  a  sinking 
fund  to  meet  some  fixed  obligation  at 
a  particular  time,  as  a  bond  issue, 
mortgage,  or  other  debt. 

With  the  income  derived  from  the 
investments  of  money  set  aside  as  a 
sinking  fund.  (At  this  time  credit 
Sinking  Fund  Income  account) 

The  balance  of  this  account  is  an  asset  and  should  at  any 
time  represent  the  accumulated  value  of  the  sinking  fund.  The 
moneys  thus  taken  are  usually  handed  over  to  a  trustee  or 
board  of  trustees  for  safe-keeping  and  investment,  the  duties  of 
such  trustee  in  respect  of  such  funds  being  set  forth  ill  ^the 
document  creating  the  trust. 

The  handling  of  other  funds  on  the  books  of  account  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sinking  fund. 

For  the  account  with  the  fund,  as  given  above,  there  are 
frequently  substituted  in  the  case  of  either  sinking  or  other 
kinds  of  funds  several  accounts  descriptive  of  the  form  in  which 
the  assets  are  held,  as  Sinking  Fund  Cash,  Sinking  Fund  Invest- 
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ments,  etc.  The  Sinking  Fund  CasH  account  would  be  debited 
with  money  transferred  to  the  fund,  with  receipts  of  income,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  sinking  fund  investments.  It 
would  be  credited  with  cash  spent  or  invested.  The  SiiJdng 
Fund  Investments  account  would  be  debited  with  the  value  of 
assets  transferred  and  the  cost  of  assets  purchased,  and  would 
be  credited  with  any  sales  of  investments,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  being  the  figure  at  which  the  assets  sold  were  originally 
charged  to  the  account.  The  amoxmt  of  any  loss  would  be 
debited  to  Sinking  Fund  Expense;  that  of  any  profit  would  be 
credited  to  Sinking  Fund  Income. 

§  2X9.    Sinking  Fund  Income  Account 


DebU: 

At  each  periodical  dosing  of  the  books 
this  account  is  debited  with  the  balance 
remaining  in  it,  the  corresponding  credit 
being  to  Profit  and  Loss  or  to  Sinking 
Fund  Reserve  account. 


Credik 

With  any  income  in  the  shape  of 
interest  or  dividends  received  from  in- 
vestment or  deposit  of  sinking  fund 
moneys,  as  reported  by  the  sinking  fund 
committee  or  trustee  in  charge  of  the 
sinking  fund. 


Income  from  sinking  fund  moneys,  whether  invested  in 
securities  or  on  deposit  in  the  savings  bank,  is  a  profit  to  the 
corporation,  and  is  usually  credited  to  some  representative  ac- 
coimt,  as  Sinking  Fund  Income,  or  Interest  on  Sinking  Fimd. 
As  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter,  this  accoimt  is  in  turn  closed 
into  Profit  and  Loss,  or  Reserve  for  Sinking  Fund  in  case  the 
latter  accoimt  is  being  carried. 


§  220.    Sinking  Fund  Expense  Account 


DebiL- 

With  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred 
in  operating  the  fund,  such  as  trustees' 
and  brokers'  commissions,  etc.,  and 
with  the  amount  of  loss  on  the  sale  of 
fund  investments. 


Credit: 

At  each  periodical  cbsing  of  the 
books  this  account  is  credited  with  the 
balance  remaining  in  it,  the  correspond- 
ing debit  being  to  Profit  and  Loss  or  to 
Sinking  Fund  Reserve. 
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The  general  principles  underlying  the  handling  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  Income  accoimt  apply  equally,  but  in  reverse,  in  the  case 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  Expense  account. 

§  221.    Summary  of  Sinking  Fund  Principles 

The  sinking  fund,  as  already  stated,  is  made  up  of  periodical 
cash  pasnnents  to  the  trustee  and  the  interest  accimiulations; 
therefore,  definite  book  entries  are  required  at  regular  periods 
to  record  properly  the  instalments  and  interest  accretions. 
An  account  must  be  opened  for  the  sinking  fund,  or  for 
the  sinking  fimd  trustee,  to  which  shall  be  debited  the  various 
payments  and  accumulations,  with  corresponding  credits  to 
Cash  and  to  Sinking  Fund  Income.  If  the  trust  agreement 
requires  that  the  sinking  fund  shall  be  created  out  of  profits, 
then  an  annual  reserve  equivalent  to  the  sinking  fund  instalment 
must  be  set  aside.  The  fimd  itself,  however,  is  composed  of 
assets  and  recorded  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  while  the 
Sinking  Fund  Reserve  account  is  a  credit  and  shown  on  the 
credit  side.  Careful  book  records  must  of  course  be  kept  of  all 
details  respecting  the  sinking  fund  and  any  reserves  required  in 
coim^ection  therewith. 

In  the  case  of  small  companies  the  sinking  fund  procedure  i^ 
often  much  less  formal  than  in  the  case  of  larger  companies,  an4 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  whole  of  the  funds  to  remain  in  the  hand^ 
of  the  directors  themselves;  but  in  any  case  the  accoimts  should 
be  so  kept  as  to  show  all  information  that  may  be  required  by 
any  of  the  interested  parties  respecting  the  bonds  and  the  sinking 
funds. 

The  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
provide  for  sinking  fund  accounts  of  railroads,  and  quotations 
from  these  may  be  of  interest  to  other  than  railroad  accountants. 
The  first  quotation  prescribes  what  shall  be  included  in  the 
sinking  fund: 

This  account  shall  include  the  amount  of  cash,  the  ledger  value 
of  live  securities  of  other  companies,  and  other  assets  which  are 
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bdd  by  the  trustees  of  sinking  and  other  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  outstanding  obligations,  including  such  assets  so  held 
in  the  hands  of  the  accounting  company's  treasurer  when  the  assets 
are  segregated  under  a  distinct  fund;  also  amounts  deposited  with 
such  trustees  on  account  of  mortgaged  property  sold,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  held  for  the  redemption  of  securities,  and  the  par 
value  of  live  securities  issued  or  assumed  by  the  accounting  com- 
pany and  held  in  such  funds.  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  for 
each  fimd.  The  title  of  each  such  account  shall  designate  the 
obligation  in  support  of  which  the  fxmd  is  created. 

Railway  companies  not  infrequently  create  sinking  fund 
reserves  also,  which  of  course  must  be  set  aside  out  of  profits. 
The  Commission's  ruling  on  the  subject  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Reserve  account  is  as  follows: 

Thiis  account  shall  include  the  net  balances  in  accounts  to  which 
are  credited  definite  appropriations  of  income  and  surplus,  whether 
held  in  general  funds  or  specifically  set  aside  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustee  for  sinking  and  redemption  funds.  It  shall  also  include 
income  accretions  to  such  funds  retained  therein. 

Income  from  sinking  fund  assets  is  required  to  be  cared  for 
under  "Income  from  Sinking  and  Other  Reserve  Funds."  To 
this  account  are  to  be  credited  income  accrued  on  cash  securities 
and  other  assets  belonging  to  sinking  and  other  reserve  funds, 
such  income  being  included  imder  non-operating  income  in  the 
company's  regular  income  statement.  In  case  a  Sinking  Fund 
keserve  account  is  maintained,  a  definite  amount  must  be  set 
aside  out  of  income  by  a  debit  to  the  account  "Surplus  Applied 
to  Sinking  and  Other  Reserve  Funds"  and  a  credit  to  "SiiJdng 
Fund  Reserves."  Such  amounts  are  generally  set  up  monthly, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  year  "Surplus  Applied  to  Sinking  and 
Other  Reserve  Funds"  accoimt  must  necessarily  be  closed  out. 

I  tZ2.    Adequacy  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  amoimt  of  the  sinking  fund 
deposits  must  be  calculated  in  advance,  so  that  when  the  bonds 
mature  there  will  be  sufficient  cash  available  for  their  redemption. 
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In  case  of  shortage  for  any  cause,  additional  funds  must  be  raised 
to  pay  ofiF  the  maturing  bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
required  amount  has  been  accumulated  prior  to  the  date  of 
maturity,  further  sinking  fund  pasrments  may  be  discontinued 
imless  otherwise  provided  in  the  agreement  under  which  the 
sinking  fimd  is  created. 

Where  definite  amounts  are  set  aside  yearly,  such  amoimts 
are  generally  governed  by  the  aggregate  debt  outstanding,  and 
by  the  estimated  rate  of  interest  the  fund  is  likely  to  earn.  For 
example,  if  it  is  desired  to  meet  a  debt  of  $800,000  in  20  years, 
an  annual  deposit  of  $26,866  to  the  sinking  fund  would,  at  4% 
interest  compounded  annually,  provide  an  adequate  cash  supply 
for  the  purpose,  but  this  presupposes  that  the  trustee  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  funds  continuously  invested  at  this  rate.  This 
may  not  alwajrs  be  possible,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  probable 
that  the  trustee  may  be  able  to  secure  a  better  interest  rate, 
particularly  if  he  is  permitted  to  invest  in  the  company's  own 
bonds.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  exact  earning  capacity 
of  trust  funds  cannot  be  accurately  foretold,  and  that  officials 
should  be  governed  accordingly  in  determining  the  sinking  fund 
instalments. 

§  223.    Armuity  Method  for  Sinking  Funds 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  apply  scientific  annuity  cal- 
culations to  bonds  and  sinking  funds,  as  well  as  to  amortizing 
diminishing  balances.  Under  this  plan  it  is  assiuned  that  all 
instalments  and  interest  accumulations  to  the  sinking  fimd  will 
earn  compound  interest  from  year  to  year,  at  a  given  rate,  say 
3%  or  4%.  The  amoimt  that  shall  be  in  the  fund  at  any  time 
is  carefully  estimated  when  the  bonds  are  issued,  so  that  at  the 
date  of  maturity  there  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  enough 
to  pay  the  debt.  If  at  any  time  this  estimate  falls  short,  because 
of  a  lower  earning  rate  or  for  any  other  reason,  an  adjustment 
must  be  made  by  increasing  the  annuity  or  by  making  a  special 
deposit  equal  to  the  existing  deficit.    When  estimating  the  rate 
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of  jrield,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  a  higher  rate  than  the 
regular  savings  bank  interest.  If,  however,  the  sinking  fund 
trustee  invests  in  the  company's  own  bonds  at  any  time,  the 
income  will  be  materially  increased. 

§  224.    Calculating  Fund  Annuities 

Annuity  calculation^  may  be  largely  avoided  by  the  use  of 
annuity  tables,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  have  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of  their  principles. 

An  annuity  is  a  definite  sum  of  money  paid  at  regular  inter- 
vals. For  example,  an  investment  of  $1  at  6%  per  annum, 
compounded  annually,  amounts  in  5  years  to  approximately 
$1.33822558.  In  other  words,  if  the  original  $1  were  left  on 
deposit  in  some  one  bank  for  5  years,  and  the  annual  interest 
of  6  cents  withdrawn  each  year  and  deposited  in  another  bank 
at  6%  compoimded  annually,  at  the  end  of  5  years  there  would 
be  the  original  $1  in  the  first  bank  and  $.33822558  in  the  second 
bank.  This  latter  amoimt  is  the  result  of  an  annuatl  dqx)sit 
of  6  cents  for  a  period  of  5  years  with  the  interest  accumulations; 
therefore,  $.33822558  is  the  value  at  maturity  of  an  annuity  of 
6  cents  for  5  years  at  6%.  From  this  the  final  value  of  any 
annuity  at  6%  for  5  years  may  readily  be  found,  by  dividing 
$.33822558  by  6  to  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  i  cent,  and 
multipl3r]ng  this  by  the  niunber  of  cents  in  the  actual  annu- 
ity.   Thus,  an  annuity  of  $1  for  5  years  has  a  final  value  of 

-^^ ^^  X  100,  which  equals  $5.637093.    This  plan  requires 

6 

the  use  of  only  the  ordinary  compoimd  interest  tables. 

To  find  the  final  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  given  time  at  a 

given  rate,  first  multiply  the  compound  interest  on  $1  for  the 

given  time  at  the  given  rate  by  100,  and  divide  by  the  given 

rate.    This  gives  the  final  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1.    Then  the 

final  value  of  the  given  annuity  is  found  by  multiplying  the  final 

value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  by  the  number  of  dollars  in  the  given 

annmty. 
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§  225.    AppUcation  of  Method 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  more  fully  the  applica- 
tion of  the  compoimd  interest  method  to  sinking  fund  accumu- 
lations: 

The  (Consumers'  Gas  Company  on  January  i,  1922,  issued 
$2,000,000  of  first  mortgage  5%  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  pay- 
able in  25  years,  interest  payable  semiannually.  In  order  to 
meet  the  bonds  at  maturity,  such  annual  sum  in  cash  is  to  be 
deposited  with  a  designated  trust  company  as  will  accumulate, 
at  4%  compound  interest  during  the  currency  of  the  obligations, 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  redeem  the  bonds. 

In  finding  the  amount  of  the  yearly  annuity  payment,  we 
need  not  consider  discount  if  the  bonds  should  be  sold  at  less 
than  par,  nor  the  expenses  of  the  issue,  nor  the  payment  of  inter- 
est coupons.  Bond  discoimt  and  expense  are  treated  as  expense 
incident  to  the  issue,  and  as  the  coupons  mature  they  are  paid 
out  of  current  fimds,  and  the  amount  charged  to  Bond  Interest, 
which  in  turn  is  closed  into  the  Profit  and  Loss  account.  We 
have  therefore  to  provide  only  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
sum  of  $2,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  25th  year. 

We  find — ^usually  by  consulting  an  annuity  table — that  $1 
invested  annually  at  4%  compound  interest,  will  amount  to 
$41.64590829  at  the  end  of  25  years.  If  $1  invested  annually  for 
25  years  at  4%  compound  interest  will  amount  to  $41.64590829, 
then  by  dividing  this  value  into  $2,000,000 — the  amount  to  be 
accmnulated — the  quotient  is  the  number  of  dollars  which  must 
be  invested  each  year  to  amount  in  25  years,  at  4%  compound 
interest,  to  the  desired  sum.  Carrying  out  this  division  we  find 
the  required  annuity  payment  to  be  $48,023.93. 

In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  a  sinking  fund  annuity,  the 
determining  factors  are  the  principal  to  be  accumtdated,  the 
time  to  run,  and  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable. 
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§  226.    The  Trustee  and  the  Fund  Accounts 

Sinking  funds  may  or  may  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustee,  although  it  is  customary — except  in  the  case  of  munici- 
palities— to  appoint  an  independently  responsible  trustee  to  take 
charge  of  sinking  funds  required  by  contract.  An  oflSicer  of  the 
corporation  is,  however,  sometimes  appointed  in  his  individual 
capacity  to  act  as  trustee. 

If  the  corporation  itself  maintains  the  sinking  fimd  without 
an  outside  trustee,  the  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  the  fund  will  usually  be  recorded  on  the  corporation 
books  as  they  occur,  no  independent  books  of  account  being  kept. 
If  an  officer  of  the  corporation  acts  as  trustee,  the  transactions 
are  usually  recorded  on  the  corporation  books,  although  the 
officer-trustee  also  frequently  keeps  an  independent  set  of  books 
for  the  fund.  If  there  is  an  independent  trustee  he  (or  it,  if  the 
trustee  is  a  corporation,  such  as  a  trust  company)  should  cer- 
tainly keep  a  full  record  of  his  handling  of  the  fund.  Even  in 
this  case  the  corporation  establishing  the  fund  should  show  on 
its  own  books  the  investment  of  the  fund  and  the  profit  there- 
from, although  it  must  rely  on  the  statements  rendered  it  by  the 
trustee.  In  this  case  the  entries  are  made  in  summary  on  the 
corporation  books  as  reports  are  received  from  the  trustee. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  present  chapter  for  sinking 
fimd  entries,  when  all  the  transactions  are  recorded  on  the  books 
of  the  corporation,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  other  fimds 
which  a  corporation  may  establish.  Also  the  method  sug- 
gested for  recording  the  transactions  as  they  occur  serves  equally 
well — except  as  noted  in  connection  with  the  various  entries — 
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for  putting  on  the  books  the  transactions  of  a  trustee  as  these 
are  taken  from  his  reports. 

§  227.    Entries  for  Sinking  Fund  Instalments 

The  sinking  fund  instahnents  are  paid  in  cash  to  the  trustee, 
either  half-yearly  or  yearly,  or  even  at  greater  intervals,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  deed  of  trust.  For  illustration,  we 
will  assume  that  the  5%  bond  issue  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  for 
$1,000,000  required  an  annual  deposit  of  $50,000  to  the  sinking 
fund  beginning  December  31,  1921.  This  payment  will  be 
recorded: 

December  31, 1921 

Sinking  Fund  Cash $50,000 

To  Cash $50,000 

First  deposit  to  the  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  $1,- 
000,000  first  mortgage  5%  bonds  due  January  i,  1941, 
as  required  by  trust  agreement. 

If  there  were  several  bond  issues  requiring  sinking  funds, 
each  fund  would  have  a  separate  account.  They  should  be  desig- 
nated according  to  the  kind  and  tenor  of  the  bonds,  as  '^Sinking. 
Fimd  of  First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  of  1925,"  "Sinking  Fimd  of 
$4,000,000  First  Mortgage  5%  Sinking  Fimd  Gold  Bonds  of 
1940,"  as  the  case  may  require.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the 
trustee  is  included  in  the  caption,  as  "Security  Trust  Company, 
Trustee  of  Sinking  Fund,"  or  "Trustee  of  Sinking  Fund  of  $1,- 
000,000  5%  Bonds,"  etc.  The  title  should  be  sujQEicienUy  descrip- 
tive to  indicate  clearly  the  fund  and  its  purpose. 

§  228.    Entries  for  Sinking  Fund  Interest 

The  duty  of  the  trustee  being  to  safeguard  the  sinking  fund 
properly  and  to  keep  it  earning,  we  will  assume  in  the  present  in- 
stance that  he  deposited  the  funds  in  the  savings  bank  to  draw 
4%.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  must  make  his  report  to  the 
company,  giving  the  status  of  the  fund  and  stating  the  accumu- 
lated income  thereon,  which  in  this  case  would  be  4%  of  $50,000, 
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or  $2y000.   Upon  receipt  of  this  report  the  following  entry  should 
be  made  on  the  company's  books: 

December  31,  1932 

Sinking  Fund  Cash $3,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Income $3,000 

To  record  income  from  sinking  fund  deposit  of  $25,000  for  one 
year  at  4%,  as  per  report  of  the  trustee.    • 

Sinking  fimd  income  should  be  credited  to  some  accoimt  that 
will  clearly  indicate  the  sources  from  which  it  came,  as  shown  in 
the  above  entry.  Sinking  Fund  Income  account  may  be  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  into  Profit  and  Loss,  or  if  there  is 
a  Sinking  Fund  Reserve  account,  the  Sinking  Fimd  Income 
account  may  be  closed  into  that.^  In  the  former  case  the  entry 
will  be: 

Sinking  Fund  Income $2,000 

To  Profit  and  Loss $2,000 

To  dose  Sinking  Fund  Income  account  into  Profit  and  Loss. 

If  there  is  a  Sinking  Fund  Reserve  account,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered desirable  to  close  the  Sinking  Fimd  Income  account  into 
that,  the  entry  will  be: 

Sinking  Fund  Income $2,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Reserve $3,000 

To  close  the  Sinking  Fund  Income  account  into  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Reserve. 

Under  the  terms  of  trust  under  which  the  sinking  fimd  was 
established,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  disposition  of  the 
income  from  the  fund.  It  might  be  handled  in  any  one  of  three 
wajrs,  i.e.,  (i)  be  turned  over  to  the  company,  (2)  retained  by  the 
trustee  as  an  addition  to  the  sinking  fund,  or  (3)  be  applied  to 
lessening  the  next  sinking  fund  instalment. 

Since  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  true  sinking  fund,  the  income 
must  be  added  to  the  principal  and  draw  compound  interest. 
Under  this  procedure  the  entries  are  more  involved  than  in  the 
first  or  third  methods  of  handling  income  from  funds.   Under  the 
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first  method  the  trustee  would  turn  over  to  the  company  cash  to 
the  amoimt  of  the  interest  or  income;  and  the  company,  if  the 
entry  of  Sinking  Fund  Cash  to  Sinking  Fund  Income  had  already 
been  made,  would  debit  Cash  and  credit  Sinking  Fimd  Cash, 
but  if  otherwise  would  debit  Cash  and  credit  Sinking  Fund 
Income. 

To  illustrate  monthly  entries  showing  the  accrual  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  interest,  the  following  have  been  constructed  upon  the 
facts  of  the  preceding  material: 

Accrued  Sinking  Fund  Income $166.67 

To  inking  Fund  Income $166.67 

Accrued  income  at  4%  on  $50,000  of  cash  on  deposit  in 
savings  bank  for  one  month,  ^/i%oi  $3,000. 

This  entry  would  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  following  entry  would  be  made: 

Sinking  Fund  Cash $3,000 

To  Accrued  Sinking  Fund  Income $3,000 

Cash  collected  by  sinking  fund  trustee  during  the  year,  beiog 
4%  on  $50,000  on  deposit  at  the  savings  bank. 

§  329.    Entries  for  Sinking  Fond  Investment 

Instead  of  depositing  the  sinking  fund  cash  in  the  savings 
bank,  the  trustee  may  find  it  more  profitable  to  invest  it,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  in  gilt-edged  bonds  pa3dng  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
In  some  cases  he  is  required  to  invest  the  fimds  in  bonds  of  other 
companies,  or  of  the  issuing  company  itself.  We  will  assume, 
therefore,  that  on  January  i,  1923,  the  trustee  purchases  $100,- 
000  of  first  mortgage  5%  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration at  par,  interest  due  January  i  and  July  i. 

If  the  trustee  of  the  sinking  fund  keeps  his  own  books  and 
makes  such  investments  as  this  independently  of  the  company, 
the  money  paid  to  the  trustee  will,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
section,  be  debited  to  Sinking  Fund  Cash,  and  no  entry  be  made 
on  the  company's  books  for  the  purchase  of  the  United  States 
Steel  bonds  imtil  the  trustee^s  periodical  report  is  received.   The 
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asset  value  is  continued  to  be  carried  in  Sinking  Fund  Cash  ac- 
coimt  until  the  details  of  the  investment  and  peihaps  of  the  peri- 
odical profit  therefrom  are  furnished.  In  making  the  investment 
the  trustee  is  simply  replacing  a  certain  amoimt  of  cash  assets 
with  an  equivalent  amotmt  of  securities,  and  the  company's 
net  worth  remains  unchanged. 

But  whenever  it  is  possible  to  record  on  the  company's  books 
all  the  transactions  as  they  occur,  so  as  to  show  how  the  sink- 
ing fimd  is  invested  and  the  amount  of  this  investment  separ- 
ately from  the  sinking  fund  cash,  even  though  the  securities  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  the  following  would  be  the  procedure: 

January  i,  1923 

Sinking  Fund  Investments $100,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Cash $100,000 

For  investment  by  the  trustee  in  5%  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  at  par,  as  per  his  report  of 
this  day. 

§  230.    Income  on  Sinking  Fund  Investments 

The  sinking  fimd  now  contains  bonds  wfiich  will  pay  interest 
twice  during  the  year,  $2,500  in  cash  each  six  months.  If  the 
bonds  had  been  purchased  at  a  premiimi  or  discount,  another  ele- 
ment would  have  been  introduced — that  of  properly  recording 
such  difference.*  At  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  an  entry  for 
income  would  be  required  as  follows: 

July  I,  1923 

Sinking  Fund  Cash $2,500 

To  Sinking  Fund  Income $2*500 

For  coupons  collected  on  $100,000  5%  bonds  of  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  held  in  the  sinking  fund  as  per 
report  of  the  trustee.  (Full  details  necessary.) 

If  desired  this  could  be  handled  by  monthly  entries  accruing 
the  income. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  will  have  accumulated  on  both 


<See  Ch.  XXI.  "Bond  Discoont  and  Premium.' 
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interest  and  bonds,  requiring  the  following  entry  on  the  com- 
pany's books: 

December  31,  1923 

Sinking  Fund  Cash $2,630 

To  Sinking  Fund  Income $2,630 

For  interest  accumulations  to  the  fund,  as  per  report  of  the 
trustee,  as  follows: 

Interest  at  4%  on  $2,000  in  bank,  one  year $    80 

Interest  at  5%  on  $100,000  bonds,  one  half-year. .  2,500 
Interest  at  4%  on  $2,500  in  bank,  one  half-year.       50 

Total $2,630 

Another  instalment  of  $50,000  is  due  the  sinking  fund  at  this 
time,  and  is  entered  as  before. 

§  231.    Entries  for  Investment  in  Issuing  Company's  Bonds 

The  trust  deed  in  many  cases  provides  for  the  redemption  of 
the  bonds  by  the  sinking  fimd  trustee,  either  at  the  market  price 
or  at  a  fixed  price,  and  he  is  compelled  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
visions. In  a  true  sinking  fimd  the  bonds  so  purchased  by  the 
trustee  will  be  kept  alive  as  investments  of  the  sinking  fund; 
whereas  if  the  fimd  is  merely  a  bond  redemption  fimd,  the  trus- 
tee will  turn  the  bonds  over  to  the  company  for  cancellation. 

To  exemplify  the  entries  for  the  purchase  of  such  bonds  for 
sinking  fimd  investment,  we  will  carry  the  illustration  of  the 
Lenox  Iron  Works  a  step  further,  by  a  purchase  on  January  i, 
1924,  of  $50,000  of  the  company's  own  bonds  at  102^. 

The  entry  to  be  made  for  this  transaction  must  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances,  not  because  the  bonds  are  those  of  the 
issuing  company,  but  because  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  $1,250  premium  paid  thereon.  The  company  is  the  loser  of 
this  amount  since  the  bonds  are  not  to  be  resold,  and  the  premium 
must  be  charged  off.  There  is,  however,  open  to  the  corporation 
a  choice  as  to  whether  this  premium  shall  be  disposed  of  at  once 
by  a  charge  to  Profit  and  Loss,  or  be  carried  as  a  deferred  expense 
and  amortized  over  the  life  of  the  bonds. 
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In  either  case  it  is  the  best  practice  to  carry  at  par  the  bonds 
so  purchased,  charging  the  premium  into  an  accoimt  called  "Pre- 
mium on  Own  Bonds  Held  in  Sinking  Fund,"  or  some  other  de- 
scriptive title.   The  entry  at  the  date  of  purchase  is  as  follows: 

January  i,  1924 

Sinking  Fund  Investments $50,000 

Premium  on  Sinking  Fund  Investments 1,250 

To  Sinking  Fund  Cash $51,250 

For  purchase  of  $50,000  of  the  company's  5%  bonds  at  i02>^ 
by  the  trustee  for  sinking  fund  investment. 

The  Premium  on  Sinking  Fund  Investments  accoimt  wiU  be 
closed  into  Profit  and  Loss,  or  its  amount  will  be  amortized 
over  the  remaining  life  of  the  bonds  by  periodical  charges  to 
Profit  and  Loss  or  to  Sinking  Fimd  Income.  If  the  trustee's  fimd 
is  to  be  maintained  at  a  definite  status  at  all  times,  the  company 
may  be  required  to  pay  over  to  him  additional  cash  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  amount  of  the  premium  payment. 

Federal  income  tax  laws  make  this  premium  an  expense  of 
the  year  in  which  the  corporation's  own  bonds  are  repurchased, 
and  do  not  allow  later  charges  on  account  of  amortization  to  be 
taken  as  a  deduction  from  taxable  income  in  the  year  in  which 
they  are  made.  For  this  reason,  in  order  to  keep  their  books  in 
accord  with  their  income  tax  returns,  a  great  many  corporations 
prefer  to  charge  the  premium  off  immediately.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  charges  off  each  year  all  such  premiums 
(upward  of  $800,000  or  more)  on  bonds  purchased  and  held  by 
the  sulking  fund  trustee,  this  item  together  with  the  bond  inter- 
est being  entered  as  a  deduction  from  net  income. 

§  232.    Entries  for  Sinking  Fund  Reserve 

The  deed  of  trust  frequently  requires  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
sinking  fund  instalment  to  be  set  aside  out  of  profits.*  To  carry 
out  this  provision  a  definite  amount  agreeing  with  the  sinking 
fimd  payment  must  be  reserved  each  period,  whether  yearly  or 


'See  f  ai6:  bImo  Ch.  III.  "Reserve  Acooonte.'! 
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of  tener,  and  credited  to  a  reserve  account  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
Resorting  again  to  the  example  under  discussion,  we  will  assume 
that  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  is  required  to  set  aside  each  year  out 
of  profits  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  sinking  fund  instalments^ 
$50,000  per  year.  In  that  event  it  becomes  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  required  amount  out  of  profits  by  the  following  entry: 

December  31,  192 1 

Profit  and  L068  or  Surplus $50,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Reserve $50,000 

To  set  aside  profits  equal  to  the  sinking  fund  deposit  for 
redemption  of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  5%  bonds,  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  agreement 

Whether  or  not  this  reserve  shall  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the 
Sinking  Fimd  account  depends  upon  the  trust  agreement.  In 
case  this  is  a  requirement,  it  is  obvious  that  every  dollar  added 
to  the  fimd  must  also  have  an  equivalent  credit  to  the  Reserve 
account,  so  that  the  two  accounts  will  show  like  amounts  though 
on  opposite  sides.   This  plan  is  illustrated  in  the  following  entries. 

During  1922  the  sinking  fund  accumulates  a  profit  of  $2,000, 
which  was  credited  to  Income  and  which  must  be  reflected  in  the 
Reserve  account  as  well  as  in  the  Sinking  Fimd  accoimt.  This 
profit  was  credited  to  Sinking  Fund  Income,  which  accoimt  has 
at  the  regular  time  been  closed  into  Profit  and  Loss.  We  may 
now,  therefore,  debit  Profit  and  Loss,  not  as  a  charge  against  the 
year's  profits  but  as  an  impounding  of  them,  or  debit  Siuplus  as 
an  impounding  of  profits  in  general,  and  credit  the  reserve.  The 
following  entry  will  properly  record  the  regular  instalment  of 
$50,000  and  the  income  for  one  year  on  the  preceding  depoisit: 

I>ecember  31,  1922 

Profit  and  Loss  (or  Surplus) $52,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Reserve $52,000 

To  set  aside  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  deposit  to  the 
sinking  fund,  plus  the  profits  accumulated  for  the  year, 
as  follows: 

Annual  deposit  to  sinking  fund $50,000 

Income   on   previous   balance   reported   by 
trustee 2,000 
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Of  course,  if  the  Sinking  Fund  Income  account  was  dosed 
into  the  reserve/  no  further  credit  of  that  amount  to  the  reserve 
will  be  necessary. 

An  entry  similar  to  the  above  must  be  made  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  comprising  the  regular  instahnent  and  all  accrued 
profits  for  the  year.  This  entiy  presupposes,  of  course,  that  ad- 
ditions to  the  sinking  ftmd  have  already  been  charged  to  the 
trustee  and  credited  to  income  on  December  31,  1922.  As  in- 
terest accumulations  are  reported  by  the  trustee,  adjusting  entries 
are  made  to  the  Sinking  Fund  account;  but  imder  the  plan 
adopted  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  credit  the  Sinking  Fund  Re- 
serve until  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the  entry  will  in- 
clude both  the  regular  $50,000  instahnent  and  the  accrued  inter- 
est. If  it  is  desired,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  credit  earnings 
directly  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Reserve  accoimt  instead  of  to  In- 
come, the  following  entry  would  be  required  for  the  $2,000  above 
reported: 

December  31,  1932 

SinJdng  Fund  Cash $2,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Reserve $2,000 

For  interest  accretions  to  tlie  sinking  fund  for  year,  as  per 
report  of  the  sinking  fund  trustee. 

If  the  Sinking  Ftmd  account  and  the  Sinking  Fund  Reserve 
accoimt  are  to  be  kept  in  harmony,  certain  adjustments  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  the 
issuing  company  or  others  at  a  premium.  Referring  to  the  in- 
vestment of  $51,250  recorded  in  the  previous  section,  instead  of 
charging  this  premium  to  a  premimn  account  it  may  be  charged 
directly  to  the  Reserve  account  by  such  an  entry  as  that  which 
follows: 

Januaxy  i,  1924 

Sinking  Fund  Reserve $1,250 

To  Sinking  Fund  Cash $1,350 

(Full  explanoHon  here.) 
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This  entry,  if  used,  would  of  course  be  incorporated  in  the 
entry  referred  to  above.  The  amount  might,  if  desired,  be  first 
charged  to  the  Premium  account  and  in  turn  dosed  into  the  Re- 
serve accoimt.  There  are  many  ways  of  making  entries  and  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  enumerate  them  all. 

§  233.    Accounts  Kept  by  Sinking  Fund  Trustees 

It  is  necessary  for  the  trustee  of  any  fund  to  keep  full  and 
complete  accoimts  so  that  the  condition  of  the  trust  can  be 
readily  ascertained  at  any  time.  The  accounts  of  the  trustee  and 
of  the  company  should  always  be  in  absolute  harmony  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  bond  issue  and  the  sinking  fund. 

The  trustee  will  maintain  accoimts  with  Cash  and  with  In- 
vestments, possibly  opening  a  separate  account  for  each  kind  of 
investment.  "Sinking  Fimd  of  Blank  Company"  account  will  be 
credited  by  the  trustee  with  the  amounts  of  all  sinking  fund  in- 
stalments paid  to  him.  Its  only  debit  wiU  occur  at  the  time  the 
trustee,  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  takes  them  up,  whether  he 
has  already  invested  his  cash  in  them  or  whether  they  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  scattered  holders.  The  trustee  of  a  bond  redemp- 
tion fund  would  debit  Bond  Redemption  Fund,  on  the  contrary, 
with  his  purchases  of  bonds  for  redemption. 

Interest  Payable  or  Coupons  Payable  accoimt  (with  perhaps 
a  separate  account  for  each  series  of  coupons,  as  "Coupons  No. 
i")  is  credited  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  interest,  Cash  being  debited.  The  account  is  debited 
with  the  amounts  of  all  interest  paid  to  bondholders  or  coupons 
taken  up.  The  credit  balance  therefore  shows  the  amount  of  all 
unpaid  but  due  interest  for  which  the  trustee  has  received  the 
money  to  make  payments. 

§  234.    Entries  on  Books  of  Sinking  Fund  Trustee 

To  illustrate  the  entries  on  the  books  of  the  sinking  fund  trus- 
tee, the  transactions  in  connection  with  the  bond  issue  of  the 
Lenox  Iron  Works  (§  227)  may  be  again  taken.    The  first  pay- 
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ment  to  the  sinking  fund  trustee  was  $50,000  in  cash  on  July  i, 
1921,  this  payment  being  made  to  meet  the  semiannual  bond  in- 
terest. The  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  was  as 
follows: 

July  1, 192X 

Bond  Interest $50,000 

To  Cash $50,000 

For  payment  of  semiannual  bond  interest  on  $i,ooo»ooo 
5%  bonds,  due  today  at  the  office  of  the  trustee,  The 
Grove  Street  Thist  Conxptaxy  to  whom  the  check  has 
been  issued. 

The  corresponding  entry  on  the  books  of  the  sinking  fund 
trustee  is  shown  below: 

July  1, 1931 

Cash $50,000 

To  Coupons  No.  i  (Lenox  Iron  Works) , $50,000 

First  deposit  of  cash  for  payment  of  Coupons  No.  i  on 
$1,000,000  coupon  bonds  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works. 

The  Coupons  No.  1  account  will  obviously  remain  open  until 
all  the  coupons  are  paid.  As  payments  are  made,  the  trustee  of 
course  debits  the  Coupons  account  and  credits  Cash. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  first  sinking  f imd  instalment  the  following 
entry  was  made  on  the  books  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works. 

December  31^  1921 

Sinking  Fund  Cash $50,000 

To  Cash $50,000 

(Explanation,) 

The  corresponding  entry  on  the  books  of  the  sinking  fund 
trustee  is  as  follows: 

December  31, 1921 

Cash $50,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  (Lenox  Iron  Works) $50,000 

First  sinking  fund  instalment  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  for 
redemption  of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  5%  bonds  of 
1921,  due  January  x,  t94i« 

The  succeeding  entries  of  the  sinking  fund  trustee  would,  as 
in  those  shown  above,  correspoiui  to  the  company's  ^tries. 
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§  235.    Plans  for  Redeeming  Bonds 

The  due  date  of  any  issue  of  bonds  is  stated  in  the  deed  of 
trust  and  also  on  the  face  of  each  bond.  The  deed  of  trust 
usually,  provides  also  that  if  any  instalment  of  bond  interest  is 
not  paid  when  due,  and  default  continues  for  a  specified  length  of 
time,  the  principal  is  thereby  matured  and  must  be  paid.  In 
event  of  continued  default  in  either  the  principal  or  interest,  it 
is  usually  provided  that  foreclosure  may  follow,  or  perhaps  the 
trustee  is  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property 
and  operate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders. 

The  method  of  redeeming  bonds  depends  largely  on  the 
nature  of  the  particular  bonds.  The  following  methods  are  in 
general  use: 

1.  Payment  in  cash  at  maturity  through  the  sinking  fund. 

2.  By  calling  certain  bonds  each  year  for  redemption.  Under 
this  method  the  numbers  of  the  outstanding  bonds  are  placed  in 
a  box  or  hat,  shaken  up,  and  a  given  nimiber  of  them  drawn, 
those  drawn  indicating  the  bonds  which  are  to  be  redeemed. 
Legal  notice  of  the  nimibers  drawn  for  redemption  is  given  to 
the  bondholders  by  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the 
bonds  specified  cease  to  bear  interest  f  ro6i  the  date  of  the  draw- 
ing, or  some  other  specified  date. 

3.  Refunding  at  maturity,  in  which  case  the  bonds  are 
canceled  and  new  ones  issued  in  their  place,  the  holders  of  the 
old  bonds  either  taking  new  bonds,  or  cash  secured  by  the  sale 
of  these  new  bonds,  in  exchange  for  their  old  bonds. 


tSee  Abo  Book  U,  Ch.  XI.  ''Redenption  of  Bowk— SinUiw  Piffds.*! 
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4.  By  serial  pa3rments.  Under  this  plan  serial  bonds  are 
issued,  payable  in  instalments  of  so  much  per  year  during  the 
currency  of  the  bonds. 

5.  By  conversion  into  stock  of  the  company,  either  at  a 
fixed  date  or  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  or  at  some  other  con- 
venient time  prior  to  maturity. 

t  236.    Redemption  of  Bonds  thnmi^  Sinking  Fond 

Bonds  redeemed  through  the  sinking  fund  are  paid  at  ma- 
turity by  the  trustee,  who  then  passes  the  canceled  certificates 
over  to  the  issuing  corporation  for  final  record.  Sometimes  the 
cancelfti  bonds  are  burned,  though  more  frequently  retained  by 
the  company  as  a  permanent  voucher. 

The  book  entries  at  maturity  of  the  bonds  are  very  simple. 
To  illustrate  the  entries  necessary,  the  bond  issue  of  the  Lenox 
Iron  Works  may  again  be  taken.  ^  This  consbted  of  $1,000,000  of 
first  mortgage  5^  sinking  fund  bonds  due  January  i,  1941. 
Assuming  that  the  bonds  have  matured  and  that  the  sinking 
fund  for  their  redemption  amounts  to  $992,000,  leaving  $8,000 
more  to  be  made  up  by  the  company,  book  entries  are  required 
as  foUows: 

Jmnuaiy  i»  i^i 

S)»kii«  F^«d  Cuh 18,000 

Tb  Otth ISyooo 

Ouh  paid  over  to  Uie  Inistee  of  the  suikinf  fund  as  per 
re^u»l«  Heine  the  amount  still  lequired  by  him  for 
pn>ineiit  of  $i«ooo,ooo  tet  mottgn^e  bonds  matiuinK 
thisdiy. 

If  the  sinking  fund  had  been  scimtifically  calculated  and 
maintained  at  all  times  at  a  gi\Tn  rate  of  interest  without  loss, 
the  itquiied  amount  for  the  ledaotiption  of  the  bonds  should  be 
available  at  their  maturity  in  the  sinking  food.  It  is,  hoirever, 
K>r  ob\ious  n^a:»tt$  $ddom  that  the  sinking  fund  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  maturing  bondsk  Wlien  a  shortage  occurs  the  mmpany 
nitt$l  rus<^  the  addiliQBal  fiflEMls.    If.  ca  the  other  hawl.  the  fond 
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is  in  excess  of  the  required  amount,  such  excess  must  of  course 
be  returned  to  the  company  after  the  bonds  are  redeemed. 

Upon  receiving  notice  from  the  trustee  that  all  of  the  bonds 
have  been  redeemed,  the  following  entry  is  made: 

January  i»  1941 

First  Mortgage  Bonds $1,000,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Cash $x,ooo,ooo 

For  payment  by  the  trustee  of  $1,000,000  first  mort- 
g&f^c  5%  20-year  sinking  fund  bonds  of  192 1  due 
this  day.  The  trust  deed  has  been  canceled  and 
the  mortgage  sq^fied  of  record  in  the  county  re- 
corder's office. 

Through  the  above  entry,  both  the  bond  and  the  sinking 
fund  accoimts  have  been  closed  out.  This  results  in  the  can- 
cellation of  two  main  accounts.  The  Sinking  Fund  Investments 
account  should  have  been  closed  into  the  Sinking  Fund  Cash 
account  when  the  trustee  turned  the  securities  into  cash;  the 
entry  above  being  preceded  by  the  following  entry  for  the 
amount  invested  in  securities: 

Sinking  Fund  Cash $900,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Investments $900,000 

For  conversion  into  cash  by  the  trustee  of  sinking  fund 
securities  held  by  him  to  the  amount  of  $900,000. 

This  entry  is  made  regardless  of  whether  the  sinking  fund 
investments  are  bonds  of  the  issuing  company  or  of  other  com- 
panies. The  cancellation  of  all  three  accounts  involved  in  the 
above  entries  might  of  course  be  accomplished  through  the  one 
journal  entry  as  follows: 

First  Mortgage  Bonds $1,000,000 

To  Sinking  Fund  Investments $900,000 

Sinking  Fund  Cash 100,000 

(Full  explanatum  here.) 

If  a  Sinking  Ftmd  Reserve  account  had  also  been  created,  it 
can  now  be  disposed  of,  as  there  is  no  further  need  of  preventing 
the  declaration  of  dividends  to  the  impairment  of  current  assets. 
The  Surplus  account  can  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  this 
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reserve.    Assuming  that  it  has  a  credit  balance  of  $1,000,000, 
the  following  entry  is  required: 

Sinking  Fund  Reserve $1,000,000 

To  Surplus $i,ooo»ooo 

{Full  explanation  here.) 

§  237.    Bonds  Drawn  by  Lot  for  Redemption 

When  bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  before  maturity,  the  sinking 
fimd  trustee  either  advertises  for  the  desired  number  of  bonds  at 
a  stated  price,  draws  certain  bond  numbers  by  ^t  for  redemption 
at  a  fixed  price,  or  buys  them  in  the  market  at  the  best  prices 
obtainable.  If  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  are  drawn  by  lot,  in 
the  case  of  coupon  bonds,  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  holders 
by  means  of  newspaper  advertisements;  in  the  case  of  registered 
bonds,  notices  are  sent  direct  to  the  holders.  When  bonds  of 
the  issuing  company  are  purchased  by  the  trustee,  they  are, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  trust  agreement,  either  retained 
as  a  sinking  fund  investment — imless  resold  later  at  a  higher 
price — or  are  handed  over  to  the  issuing  company  and  canceled. 
The  company's  bonded  indebtedness  is  in  the  latter  case  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  the  bonds  retired. 

The  investor  frequently  objects  to  the  plan  of  drawing  bonds 
for  retirement,  becaxise  he  never  knows  when  his  number  may 
be  drawn.  He  must  therefore  be  on  the  lookout  at  each  interest 
period  for  the  announcement  of  drawings,  thereby  causing  a 
certain  amount  of  anxiety.  If  he  should  overlook  the  announce- 
ment, he  would  hold  his  bonds  and  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
money  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  discovering  his  loss  at  that 
time  through  the  fact  that  his  coupons  came  back  unpaid.  Also 
the  plan  results  in  a  very  short  investment  period  for  those  whose 
bonds  are  called  first,  and  an  uncertain  investment  period  for  all 
the  holders  of  the  particular  bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  called  bonds  are  usually  purchased  at  a  premium  has  a 
tendency  to  offset  any  trouble  to  which  the  investor  may  be  put 
in  watching  for  the  newspaper  notices  of  calls. 
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The  plan  of  selecting  bonds  for  redemption  by  lot  applies 
equally  as  well  to  debentures,  short-term  notes,  and  other 
obligations.  Bonds  of  clubs,  institutions,  office  buildings,  and 
the  like,  are  frequently  issued  under  this  plan  of  redemption. 

§  238.    Entries  for  Bonds  Redeemed  Before  Maturity 

The  entries  for  bonds  of  the  issuing  company  purchased  and 
held  by  the  trustee  for  sinking  fimd  purposes,  were  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  When  the  company,  either  voluntarily 
or  because  of  a  stipulation  in  the  deed  of  trust  requiring  it  so  to 
do,  purchases  bonds  in  the  open  market  or  calls  them  before 
maturity  and  cancels  them,  a  different  principle  is  involved. 

The  security  to  bondholders,  however,  remains  the  same  in 
either  case;  indeed,  from  the  bondholders'  standpoint  the  can- 
cellation of  the  bonds  is  preferable,  since  his  margin  of  security 
automatically  increases  in  proportion  as  the  volmne  of  out- 
standing bonds  decreases.  The  trust  agreement  may  stipulate, 
however,  that  as  bonds  are  called  for  redemption  and  canceled, 
certain  modification  of  the  security  held  may  be  made. 

If  no  bond  redemption  fund  were  required  by  the  deed  of 
trust,  or  if  one  were  required  and  the  company  in  addition  to 
its  stipulated  payments  to  this  fund  chose  to  purchase  and  cancel 
other  bonds,  the  entry  at  the  time  of  purchase  would  be  simply: 

First  Mortgage  Bonds $3,000 

Interest  on  Bonds 30 

Premium  on  Bonds  Purchased 150 

To  Cash %3fiSo 

Purchase  for  cancellation  of  $3,000  of  the  Company's  5% 
bonds  at  105  and  accrued  interest. 

But  if  the  trust  agreement  of  the  Lenox  Iron  Works  called 
for  annual  bond  redemption  instead  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  if 
under  this  agreement  the  trustee  of  the  bond  redemption  fund 
purchased  on  January  i,  1924,  $50,000  of  bonds'  and  turned 
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them  over  to  the  company  to  be  canceled,  an  entry  would  be 
required  as  follows: 

January  i,  1924 

First  Mortgage  5%  Sinking  Fund  Bonds $50,000 

Premium  on  Bonds  Canceled Xf^so 

To  Bond  Redempdon  Food  Cash tSh^o 

Purchase  for  cancellation  of  $50,000  of  the  Company's  5% 
bonds  at  102K  through  the  trustee. 

If  the  trust  mortgage  provides  that  the  fund  shall  be  main- 
tained at  a  given  amoimt,  the  company  may  be  compelled  to 
reimburse  the  trustee  for  the  premium  payment.  This  premium 
of  $1,250  will  at  the  proper  time  be  closed  into  Profit  and  Loss. 

§  239.    Refunding  Bonds 

As  already  stated/a  bond  issue  may  be  renewed  or  "funded" 
by  a  new  issue  of  bonds  with  equally  as  good  or  better  security. 
Nearly  all  railroad  bonds  are  issued  with  the  expectation  of 
refunding  at  maturity  and  when  the  company  is  of  unquestioned 
financial  strength  such  refunding  is  looked  upon  with  favor. 

For  illustration  of  the  entries  required  where  bonds  are 
refimded,  we  will  assume  that  the  first  mortgage  $%  bonds  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Electric  Railway  Company  for  $10,000,000 
matured  July  i,  1921,  and  that  they  were  refunded  by  part  of  a 
new  issue  of  consolidated  first  mortgage  5%  50-year  bonds  for 
$20,000,000.  The  following  entry  is  required  for  the  refunding 
operation: 

July  I,  1921 

First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  (maturing) $10,000,000 

To  Consolidated  First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds 

(or  Cash) $10,000^000 

Refunding  of  $10,000,000  first  mortgage  5%  bonds 
due  this  day  at  the  office  of  the  trustee,  the  Barton 
Trust  Company.  The  bonds  have  been  canceled 
and  returned  and  the  mortgage  satisfied  of  record. 

In  cases  such  as  this  the  new  bonds  may  either  be  exchanged 
for  the  old,  as  assiuned  above,  or  they  may  be  sold  and  the  cash 
received  be  used  for  redeeming  the  maturing  obligations.. 
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§  240.    Redemption  of  Serial  Bonds 

Serial  bonds  are  usually  paid  in  annual  instalments  of  given 
amoimts  beginning  a  few  years  after  the  date  of  ibsue;  therefore 
the  redeeming  process  is  a  continuous  feature  after  it  is  once 
started.  Like  other  mortgage  Jsonds,  serial  bonds  are  usually 
payable  at  the  office  of  the  company's  fiscal  agent  or  at  the  office 
of  the  trustee,  but  in  any  case  the  money  required  for  their 
redemption  is  paid  over  by  the  company  as  the  instalments 
mature. 

Assuming  that  the  first  mortgage  6%  serial  bond  issue  of 
$3,000,000  of  the  Georgian  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  is  payable 
in  instalments  of  $150,000  each  year  beginning  February  r, 
192 1,  and  that  the  date  for  paying  the  first  instalment  is  at  hand, 
the  following  retirement  entry  is  made : 

Febniaiy  i,  193a 

Fint  Mortgage  6%  Serial  Bonds $150,000 

To  Cash $150,000 

Payment  of  Instalment  No.  x  of  the  $3,000,000  first 
mortgage  serial  6%  bonds. 

As  the  bonds  are  paid  they  are  canceled  and  handed  over  to 
the  company  for  record.  In  place  of  the  above  entry  two 
entries  may  be  substituted  if  desired,  one  crediting  Cash  and 
debiting  the  trustee  as  the  cash  is  paid  over,  and  the  other 
debiting  the  bond  account  and  crediting  the  trustee  as  the  bonds 
are  received  by  the  company. 

Under  the  trust  deed  the  company  has  the  privilege  of  paying 
oflf  additional  instalments  in  order  of  serial  nimibers  (or  the 
reverse  order),  in  advance  of  maturity,  at  103  and  interest.  As 
already  explained,'  the  premium  paid  for  sucH  redemption  is  in 
turn  closed  into  Profit  and  Loss.  In  that  case  the  entry  differs 
from  the  above  only  with  respect  to  premium  paid,  and  is: 

First  Mortgage  6%  Serial  Bonds $150,000 

Premium  on  Redeemed  Bonds 4»5oo 

To  Cash -     $i54fS<» 

{Pull  txphnaUon  here,) 

*  i  331. 
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§  241.    Entries  for  Convertible  Bonds 

A  convertible  bond  is  one  which  under  prescribed  conditions 
carries  the  right  of  conversion  into  other  securities  of  the  same 
corporation.  These  convertible  bonds  may  be  exchanged  for 
stock  of  the  company  at  a  stated  price,  provided  the  holders 
thereof  care  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege.  For  instance, 
the  convertible  4H%  bonds  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  can  be  exchanged  at  par  for  stock  of  the 
company  at  $120  per  share  imtil  March  i,  1925.  When  the  con- 
vertible bonds  are  issued,  provision  is  of  coiurse  made  so  that  there 
may  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  unissued  stock  or  ather  securities 
to  which  the  conversion  privilege  will  apply. 

The  entries  required  to  give  expression  to  such  a  conversion 
are  quite  simple: 

Convertible  Bonds,  etc $.•... 

To  Unissued  Stock  (or  other  security) $ 

Premium  on  Stock 

{PuU  explanation,} 

§  242.    Redemption  of  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

The  entries  for  the  redemption  of  collateral  trust  bonds  are 
not  different  from  those  for  the  redemption  of  ordinary  mortgage 
bonds,  except  that  the  security  which  had  passed  out  of  the 
company's  possession  at  the  date  of  issue  now  comes  back.  An 
extra  entry  is  required  to  record  this  transfer. 

Assuming  that  the  due  date  of  the  Harney  Electric  Company's 
$1,000,000  20-year  collateral  trust  5%  gold  bonds,  interest  pay- 
able half-yearly,  has  arrived,  that  they  have  been  paid  by  the 
trustee,  and  that  the  collateral  has  been  released  to  the  company, 
the  entry  required  at  the  time  is: 

July  1, 1936 

Collateral  Trust  5%  Bonds $2,000,000 

To  Cash $x,ooo^ooo 

Payment  of  $1,000,000  20-year  5%  collateral  trust 
bonds  matured  this  day  at  the  office  of  the  trustee, 
the  Hudson  Trust  Company. 
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If  desired,  this  amount  may  first  be  charged  to  the  trustee, 
if  payment  is  made  by  him,  and  be  followed  by  another  entry 
debiting  the  bond  account  and  crediting  the  trustee. 

The  collateral  security  now  having  been  released  to  the  com- 
pany may  be  recorded  by  the  following  entry: 

July  I,  1936 

Investments $1,340^000 

To  Pledged  Investments. •  $1,340,000 

Return  of  collateral  pledged  with  the  Hudson  Trust 
Company  as  security  for  $1,000,000  collateral  trust 
bonds,  as  follows:  (Here  list  details  and  values  of 
stocks  and  bonds  returned.) 

This  returns  the  securities  to  the  Investments  account,  and 
they  are  now  free  for  use  in  other  ways  if  necessary.  The 
e3q[>lanations  given  above  apply  also  to  secured  short-term  notes 
and  like  obligations. 

§  243.    Redemption  of  Short-Term  Notes 

Short-term  notes  are  either  secured  or  unsecured,  and  as  they 
mature  they  are  paid  like  other  bond  obligations,  and  the  book 
entries  required  are  similar  to  those  for  other  classes  of  bonds. 
If  the  notes  are  secured  by  a  deposit  of  collateral,  an  entry  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  collateral  is  returned,  removing  the  col- 
lateral from  the  Pledged  Collateral  account  and  returning  it  to 
the  Investments  account,  as  in  the  case  of  collateral  trust  bonds. 
Unissued  or  nominally  issued  bonds  of  the  company  that  have 
been  pledged  as  security  for  bank  loans  or  other  obligations, 
should  in  like  manner  be  recorded  in  some  distinguishing  account. 

§  244.    Redemption  of  Equipment  Trust  Bonds 

Equipment  certificates  are  usually  issued  in  series,  as  Series 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  each  being  secured  by  a  given  portion  of  the 
equipment.  As  each  instalment  of  the  certificates  is  paid  by 
the  trustee  out  of  money  supplied  by  the  company,  the  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  are  canceled  and  returned  to  the  company. 
As  soon  as  a  series  is  paid  off,  which  may  require  two  or  three 
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faHtfahniiitiy  the  eqvipment  thereunder  is  ideased  to  the  cxm- 
jmny^  It  k  then  tramierred  from  the  trust  equ^Hiieiit  account 
to  the  free  equipment  account.  Assuming  that  iqxm  paymoit 
of  the  first  instafanent  of  fiyoooyooo  of  an  equqmicnt  trust  bond 
im^ue,  one-fifth  of  the  equ^mient  held  as  security  is  rdeased  to 
the  comfMiny^  it  would  be  reflected  in  the  following  entries,  it 
Mng  assumed  that  the  released  equipment  is  of  the  value  of 
fa^coo^ooo: 

July  I,  tgii 

E<|iiipmefit  Truft  CertifioiUi $i,ooO|Ooo 

To  ('Mh $t,ooo,ooo 

Ffnt  ififtUlflient  of  6%  equipment  tnitt  certificates 
pski  ihift  <Uy,  etc. 

This  entry  is  then  followed  by  a  transfer  entry  somewhat  as 
follows: 

Kf|uipment  (*ftni  (or  (>oromotlve«) $2,000,000 

To  Fx|uipment  Truftt  Can # $2,000^000 

For  tranufcr  of  I  a, 000,000  of  equipment  released  under 
equlfimont  trust  certificates.    (PuU  explanation) 

I  245.    Redemjrtion  of  Guaranteed  Bonds 

(iuarantccd  bonds  arc  issued,  as  a  rule,  by  subsidiary  or 
aflTilintod  companies,  and  should  be  redeemed  by  the  issuing 
company.  A  contingent  liability  is,  however,  incurred  by  the 
guaranteeing  company  as  soon  as  the  bonds  are  indorsed,  but  it 
In  not  UHual  to  make  any  entry  in  the  books  of  account  at  the 
time.  A  complete  record  of  the  matter  is  of  course  made  in  the 
cori)oratc  minutes,  If  no  entry  is  made  when  the  bonds  are 
Indorned  l)y  the  company,  then  no  entry  is  necessary  at  their 
maturity  so  long  as  they  are  duly  paid  by  the  issuing  company. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  entry  is  made  at  the  begiiming,  an  off- 
seltli\g  entry  is  required  when  the  bonds  are  paid  by  the  issuing 
annpany. 

If  the  guaranteeing  company  is  required  to  make  i>ayment 
(or  all  or  any  part  of  the  bond  issue,  it  must  then,  of  course,  make 
an  entry  debiting  the  issuing  company  and  crediting  cash,  and 
will  look  to  the  issuing  company  for  reimbursement 
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§  246.    Bonds  in  Default 

In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  bonds,  or  even  in  the 
interest  thereof,  the  trustee  is  usually  empowered  by  the  deed  of 
trust  to  enter  upon  and  take  charge  of  the  mortgaged  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bondholders.  In  that  event  the  company  is 
forced  into  bankruptcy,  or  a  receivership,  or  a  reorganization  of 
some  kind,  imless  the  bondholders  consent  to  an  extension  or 
renewal,  or  to  some  other  plan  of  adjustment  that  will  permit  the 
company  to  continue  its  career. 

Bond  obligations  not  met  at  maturity  should  be  removed 
from  the  regular  bond  account  and  credited  to  some  other 
account  that  will  clearly  designate  the  natiure  of  the  obligation, 
as: 

Four-Year  Secured  6%  Notes .'  $600,000 

To  Matured  Four-Year  6%  Notes $600,000 

An  account  may  even  be  opened  for  "Defaulted  6%  Notes," 
"Overdue  6%  Notes,"  "Renewed  6%  Notes,"  or  "Extended  6% 
Notes,"  as  the  case  may  require. 
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Part  V — Corporate  Combinations 

CHAPTER  XXV 
COMBINATION  BY  LEASEi 

§  247.    Leases 

A  common  method  of  securing  control  of  a  competing  concern 
is  to  rent  its  plant  or  property  for  a  term  of  years,  very  much  as 
one  person  would  lease  or  rent  properties  from  another.  This 
plan  is  extensively  used  by  transportation  companies  to  gain 
possession  of  connecting  lines.  By  this  method  the  competition 
of  the  owner  of  the  leased  property  is  eliminated  and  the  lessee 
company  obtains  valuable  connections  and  a  going  business  with- 
out incurring  the  cost  and  delay  of  construction.  The  lessor,  on 
the  other  hand,  besides  being  relieved  of  the  operation  of  its 
properties,  may  receive  more  satisfactory  returns  in  the  form  of 
rentals.  The  lessor  company  continues  to  maintain  its  separate 
existence,  but  its  activities  consist  merely  in  receiving  its  assets 
and  disbursing  its  income  in  the  form  of  expenses  and  dividends. 

Nearly  all  leases  require  the  operating  company  to  pay  taxes, 
insurance,  and  up-keep  expenses  of  the  leased  properties,  and  to 
undertake  other  obligations  of  a  more  or  less  rigid  nature.  In 
mining  operations  the  terms  of  the  lease  usually  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  per  ton  on  the  output  of  ore,  with  a 
specified  minimum  output,  while  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  or 
similar  property  the  payment  is  likely  to  be  a  specified  rental  or 
a  guaranteed  dividend  on  the  lessor's  outstanding  stock,  with 
perhaps  some  participation  in  profits. 
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The  lessor  is  given  access  to  the  accounts  and  records  of  the 
lessee  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  leased  property  during  the  life 
of  the  lease.  Leases  of  large  properties  are  usually  matters  of 
public  record  and  the  details  thereof  accessible  to  the  public. 

§  248.    Entries  for  Property  Leased 

Leased  properties  continue  in  the  ownership  of  the  lessor  and 
must  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Where  the 
properties  taken  over  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  merged 
and  perhaps  consumed,  as  for  instance,  equipment  and  supplies, 
the  lessee  usually  absorbs  them  into  its  own  accounts  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  either  pays  for  them  in  cash  or  returns 
other  equivalent  assets.  The  assets  so  absorbed  may  be  charged 
to  the  property  accoimts  already  in  the  ledger  and'credited  to  the 
lessor,  or  else  be  charged  to  separate  accounts. 

The  record  of  leased  property  stands  as  entered  until  the  lease 
expires,  while  repairs  and  minor  improvements  on  the  property 
are  usually  charged  to  operating  expenses.  Permanent  improve- 
ments would  usually  be  charged  against  the  lessor,  the  matter 
being  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  On  the  balance 
sheet,  leased  properties  and  the  owner's  credits  may  appear 
among  the  assets  and  liabilities  as  cancelling  amoimts,  or  may  be 
entered  on  both  sides  ''in  short,"  in  order  to  indicate  their  relation 
to  other  items;  or  they  may  be  mentioned  in  a  footnote  to  the 
balance  sheet,  or  even  be  omitted  entirely.  If  they  are  merged 
and  included  in  the  lessee's  properties,  a  footnote  may  not  be 
necessary,  but  the  lessor's  account  must  be  included  in  the 
liabilities. 

Corresponding,  though  reverse,  entries  should  be-made  on  the 
books  of  the  lessor  for  the  properties  conveyed  by  the  lease,  in 
case  it  is  decided  to  make  book  entries  at  all.  It  is  sometimes 
considered  good  practice  to  debit  the  leasing  company  and  credit 
the  property  leased.  Such  an  entry  might  be  suitable  where 
only  a  part  of  the  property  is  conveyed,  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  properties  leased  and  properties  operated. 
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§  24g,    Entries  for  Ouaiantiec 

When  guaranties  of  interest  or  dividends  are  included  in  the 
terms  of  a  lease,  book  entries  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
record  the  contingent  liability  incurred ;  and  yet  it  is  good  business 
practice  so  to  record  such  liabilities  as  to  keep  .the  obligation 
continually  before  the  stockholders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  does  not  enter  such 
guaranties  in  its  ledger  accounts,  but  in  its  annual  report  a  com- 
plete list  of  them  is  included.  If  book  entries  are  made  for  guar- 
anties, they  must  obviously  be  for  record  only,  because  as 
contingent  entries  they  would  ofFset  each  other  in  the  accounts. 
In  the  annual  balance  sheet  they  should  be  exhibited  either 
among  the  accounts  (in  short  or  otherwise),  or  as  a  footnote 
thereto. 

§  250.    Lease  Terms 

To  illustrate  the  entries  required  when  properties  are  leased 
by  a  corporation,  assume  that  the  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  has  leased  a  mine  from  the  Union  Mining  Company  for 
a  term  of  30  years.  The  properties  taken  over  comprise  the  mine, 
valued  at  $400,000,  buildings  and  equipment  valued  at  $30,000, 
and  supplies  valued  at  $8,500.  At  the  termination  of  the  lease 
the  properties  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Union  Mining  Company 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  taken  over,  except  as  to  the  ore 
mined.  The  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  agrees  to 
pay  as  rental  for  the  mine  a  guaranteed  annual  dividend  of  4%  on 
the  Union  Mining  Company's  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  during 
the  life  of  the  lease,  and  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton  for  every 
ton  of  ore  mined. 

The  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  leases  also  a 
short  railroad  and  its  equipment,  valued  at  $3,000,000,  of  the 
Wilson  Transportation  Company.  The  lease  is  to  run  for  30 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  property  is  to  be  returned  in 
good  condition.  The  lessee  is  to  guarantee  during  the  existence  of 
the  lease  an  annual  dividend  of   6%  on  the  capital  stock 
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($2,000,000)  of  the  lessor  company  as  rental,  and  is  in  addition 
to  pay  all  taxes,  improvement  expenses^  and  interest  on  the  out- 
standinf  bonds,  and  to  make  all  needed  replacements. 

The  Vermont  Company  finds  it  necessary  to  expend  for  im- 
provements on  the  Union  Mining  Company  property  $100,000, 
and  on  the  railway  $400,000;  and  in  order  to  secure  funds  for 
this,  the  company  issues  $500,000  of  short-term  notes  payable 
$100,000  each  year  for  5  years  and  drawing  6%  interest.  The 
notes  are  secured  by  a  deposit  with  the  trustee  of  $500,000  stock 
of  the  Lone  Ridge  Mines  Company,  a  successful  subsidiary.  The 
notes  are  sold  at  95  to  a  banking  firm. 

The  output  of  ore  from  the  leased  mine  during  1921  is  122,000 
tons,  and  the  net  income  therefrom  to  the  lessee  after  paying 
operating  and  repair  expenses  is  $85,000,  out  of  which  the  rental 
must  be  paid.  The  Union  Mining  Company  is  able,  out  of  the 
rental  received,  to  apply  3%  of  the  vilue  of  the  mine  leased  on 
its  extinguishment  fund  and  also  to  apply  to  the  dividend  fund 
2K%  on  its  capital  stock. 

The  operations  of  the  leased  railway  for  the  year  are  shown  in 
the  following  sununary : 

Gross  Freight  Eanungs $750,000 

Operating  Expenses $330,000 

Replacements  and  Repairs i45»8oo 

Improvements,  etc.,  charged  off 14,000 

Guaranteed  Dividend  to  Lessor 120,000 

Total  Deductions 500,800 

Net  Earnings $340,200 

The  accounting  procedure  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  transactions  involves  entries  for: 

1.  Lease  of  the  mine  and  equipment. 

2.  Lease  of  the  railway  and  equipment. 

3.  Issue  of  notes  and  expenditures  for  improvements  on 

leased  properties. 

4.  Distribution  of  rentalsof  leased  properties  at  end  of  year. 
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5.  Union  Mining  Company  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

first  year. 

6.  Wilson  Transportation  Company  at  the  end  of  the  year's 

operations  under  the  lease. 

§  251.    Entries  for  Lease  of  Mine 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  lessee  will  aim  to  secure  from 
the  mine  during  the  life  of  the  lease,  all  of  its  ore,  imless  the  lease 
contains  some  limitations.  The-  outlay  for  improvements  and 
extensions  made  by  the  lessee  must  be  written  off  during  the  life 
of  the  lease  as  operating  expenses,  excepting  as  to  any  movable 
equipment  belonging  to  the  lessee.  The  mine  buildings  and 
equipment  are  valued  at  $30,000,  and  must  be  returned  when  the 
lease  expires.  The  supplies  taken  over  are  valued  at  $8,500,  and 
must  be  made  good  when  the  lease  expires.  *  Assuming  that  the 
Vermont  Company  decides  to  bring  these  properties  into  Its  own 
accounts,  the  following  entry  is  made: 

Leased  Properties  of  Mining  Company l438»5oo 

To  Union  Mining  Company  for  Leased  Properties. . .  $438,500 

For  mine,  valued  at  $400,000,  buildings  and  equipment  at 
$30,000,  and  supplies  at  $8,500,  taken  over  under 
30-year  lease,  to  be  returned  at  expiration  thereof. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  entry  offsets  the  other.  They  must 
stand  thus  in  the  ledger  accounts  until  the  lease  matures  and 
then  be  eliminated  by  a  counterbalancing  entry. 

Under  an  alternative  plan  that  is  also  good  practice,  no  entry 
in  the  books  is  necessary  for  the  leased  properties,  save  the  record 
of  the  transaction  in  the  minutes  of  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders. 

The  improvements  on  the  mining  property,  oosting  $100,000, 
should  be  charged  to  "Improvements  Account  of  Union  Mine," 
and  then  written  off  one-thirtieth  each  year  during  the  life  of  the 
lease.  Any  improvements  of  succeeding  years  may  be  spread 
over  the  remaining  years  of  the  lease's  existence.  Expenditures 
or  the  up-keep  of  buildings  and  equipment,  replacements   and 
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supplies,  should  be  charged  like  the  regular  company  expenses  to 
certain  operating  expense  accounts. 

§  252.    Entries  for  Lease  of  Railway 

The  same  general  accounting  procedure  may  be  followed  for 
the  leased  railway  property  as  for  the  leased  mine.  Both  road 
and  equipment  must  of  course  be  kept  in  gpod  condition  during 
the  tenure  of  the  lease.  The  value  of  the  road  taken  over  may 
or  may  not  be  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  lessee,  but  it  is  ad- 
visable to  enter  the  equipment. 

Up-keep  and  operating  expenses  are  to  be  considered  as 
charges  against  current  operations,  as  is  the  guaranteed  6%  divi- 
dend of  $120,000  per  year.  All  expenditiures  for  extensions  or 
improvements,  however,  must  obviously  be  spread  over  the 
period  of  the  lease  if  their  normal  life  will  extend  to  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  lease;  otherwise  they  will  be  depreciated  at  the 
usual  rates.  In  either  event  they  will  be  completely  written  off 
when  the  lease  expires. 

Leased  Equipment  of  Wilson  Transportation  Company $. . . . 

To  ^^njson  Transportation  Company,  Leased  Equipment  $. . . . 

For  equipment  taken  over  under  lease,  to  be  retumed  at  the 
expiration  thereof  (JuU  dOaUs), 

It  is  probable  that  rolling  stock  and  any  other  properties  of 
the  lessee  company  used  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad  property 
will  be  transferred  to  the  leased  road,  and  then  taken  back  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

§  253.    Entries  for  Improvements  and  Note  Issue 

The  expenditures  for  improvements  on  leased  properties 
should  be  charged  against  the  improvement  accounts  of  the  re- 
spective properties  in  order  to  keep  the  different  expenditures 
separate  and  distinct.  The  security  back  of  the  note  issue  should 
be  listed  separately  in  the  explanation  of  the  journal  entry,  or 
else  a  notation  should  be  made  stating  the  disposition  of  the  col- 
lateral.   Everything  must  be  so  recorded  as  to  be  clearly  under- 
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stood.  Interest  on  the  notes  and  the  amortization  of  discount 
must  be  charged  each  year  as  operating  expenses  of  the  business. 
The  recording  entries  may  be  as  follows: 

Cash 1475,000 

Bond  Discount ; . . . .       25,000 

To  Collateral  Serial  Notes $500,000 

For  sale  to  bankers  at  95  of  $500,000  of  short-term  6% 
•   notes,  payable  $100,000  each  year  for  5  years,  secured 
by  a  deposit  with  the  trustee  of  $500,000  stock  of  the 
Lone  Ridge  Mines  Company. 

Pledged  Securities  for  Serial  Note  Issue $500,000 

To  Stocks  of  Other  Companies. $500,000 

{PfiU  exfkmoHon  here,) 

Union  Mine  Improvements $100,000 

Wilson  Railway  Improvements 400,000 

To  Cash $500,000 

{PuU  ex^noHan'here,) 

§  254.    Adjusting  Entries  at  End  of  First  Year 

The  entries  which  follow  indicate  adjustments  at  the  end  of 
one  year  on  the  books  of  the  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany. Only  such  entries  are  shown  here  as  affect  the  accounts  of 
the  properties  leased,  interest  on  bonds,  etc.,  being  omitted. 

December  31-,  1921 

Union  Mine  Operation $  3,500.00! 

Wilson  Railway  Operation 14,000.00 

To  Union  Mine  Improvements. $  3,333.33 

Wilson  Railway  Improvements ^  i3»333«33 

Discount 833-34 

To  write  off  1/30  of  improvements  and  discount  on  notes 
in  proportion  to  the  improvements,  1/5  and  4/5: 

Improvements  cost $500,000 

Discount 35,000 

Union  Mine  Operation $53,200 

To  Union  Mining  Company $52,200 

For  royalties  and  guaranteed  dividends  for  192 1  on  leased 
mine,  as  per  terms  of  lease,  being  10  cents  per  ton  on 
Z22,ooo  tons  ore  mined,  $12,300,  and  4%  dividend  on 
$1,000,000  of  capital  stock,  $40,000. 
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Wilson  Railway  Operation $iao,ooo 

To  Wilson  Transportation  Company $130,000 

For  application  of  guaranteed  6%  dividend  on  Company's 
outstanding  stock  after  payment  of  taxes,  improve- 
ments, operating  repairs,  etc.,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  lease.    6%  on  $2,000,000  capital  stock=$i  20,000. 

Union  Mining  Company $  52,200 

Wilson  Transportation  Company 120,000 

To  Cash $172,200 

For  payment  of  royalties  and  dividends  for  leased  proper- 
ties, per  statement. 

Union  Mine  Operation $  29,300 

Wilson  Railway  Operation 240,200 

To  Profit  and  Loss $269,500 

For  net  earnings  after  paying  royalties  and  guaranteed 
dividends,  per  agreement. 

§  255.    Entries  for  Union  Mining  Company 

Entries  may  or  may  not  be  made  on  the  books  of  the  lessor 
company  to  show  the  execution  of  the  lease.  The  following  en- 
tries are  suggestive,  though  a  different  plan  might  be  followed. 
Only  the  accounts  affected  by  the  lease  aie  included  in  the  entries, 
no  attention  being  given  to  accruals  or  intermediate  entries. 

BfUry  when  lease  is  made: 

January  i,  19  21 
Properties  Leased  to  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany    $438,500 

To  Mining  Property $400,000 

Buildings  and  Equipment 30,000 

Supplies \ 8,500 

For  lease  of  properties  to  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting 
G>mpany,  as  per  terms  of  the  lease  (full  exflanaHen) 

EfUries  at  end  of  first  year: 

December  31, 1921 

Cash $53,200 

To  Income $52,200 

Income  from  mine  and  properties  leased  to  Vermont 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  as  per  terms  of  the 
lease: 

122,000  tons  of  ore  mined,  at  zo  cents  per  ton. $12,200 
Guaranteed  dividend  on  capital  stock 40,000 
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Income $5a»2oo 

To  Extinguishment  of  Mines  Reserve $12,000 

Dividends  Payable 25,000 

Profit  and  Lossi Z5»300 

For  disposition  of  income  from  leased  properties. 

'  §  256.    Entries  for  Wilson  Transportation  Company 

Since  all  of  the  property,  roadbed,  and  equipment  of  the  rail- 
way has  been  leased  to  the  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany, it  is  apparent  that  no  separate  entries  are  necessary  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Wilson  Transportation  Company.  The  property 
accounts  stand  as  they  are  on  the  books,  representing  as  they  do 
the  investment  therein.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  entries 
must  be  made  in  the  books  to  record  the  dividends  guaranteed 
by  the  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 

December  31, 1921 

C^ash $120,000 

To  Income $120,000 

Being  guaranteed  income  from  road  and  equipment  leased 
to  Vermont  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  as  per 
terms  of  the  lease. 

Income $120,000 

To  Dividends  Payable $120,000 

For  dividend  guaranteed  by  the  lessee,  Vennont  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company,  payable  January  25,  1922. 
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HOLDING  COMPANIES! 

§  257.    DeflnitioiL  of  Holding  CcMupaxiies 

While,  strictly  speaking,  a  holding  company  is  a  corporation 
created  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  the  securities  of  other 
corporations,  yet  if  the  state  laws  permit,  any  company  whose 
charter  so  provides  may  purchase  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  other 
companies.  In  some  cases  where  a  consolidation  of  two  or 
more  companies  is  desired,  one  of  the  consolidating  companies, 
possessing  a  liberal  charter,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  both  operat- 
ing and  holding  company.  For  accounting  purposes  a  holding 
company  may  be  considered  as  one  which  owns  or  controls  the 
stock  of  another  and  is  therefore  able  to  direct  its  policies. 

§  258.    Manner  of  Effecting  Control 

Ownership  of  a  bare  majority,  sometimes  even  less  than 
half,  of  the  stock  of  the  competing  companies  is  sufficient  for 
ejBfective  control.  When  the  holding  company  itself  owns  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  subsidiary,  control  is  usually 
maintained  through  the  apathy,  or  inability  to  co-operate,  of 
the  stockholders  in  whom  rests  the  "balance  of  power."  Some- 
times it  is  secured  and  maintained  through  ownership  of  addi- 
tional stock  by  interests  which  themselves  control  or  are  con- 
trolled by  the  holding  company.  Control  is  actually  accom- 
plished by  selecting  directors  who  will  pursue  the  desired  policies. 

§  259.    Combination  by  Interlocking  Directorates 

Combinations  may  be,  and  often  are  effected  by  means  of 
interlocking  directorates.    To  accomplish  such  a  result  the  saiiie 
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inteiests,  or  interests  working  in  harmony,  must  own  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  companies  controlled.  Under  this 
method,  either  the  same  men  appear  as  directors  of  the  different 
corporations  to  be  controlled,  or  men  representing  the  interests 
which  control  the  allied  corporations  are  so  effectively  distributed 
through  the  various  boards  of  directors  as  to  control  the  corporate 
operations.  Each  company  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
separate  and  independent  company,  the  control  exercised  through 
its  board  of  directors  not  affecting  its  status;  yet  all  act  in 
harmony. 

Combination  by  interlocking  directorates  does  not  interest 
the  accountant  except  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  prepare  a 
consolidated  balance  sheet  for  the  companies  controlled'  or  show 
the  relationship  of  these  companies  through  their  stockholdings. 

§  260.    StfttoB  of  the  Subsidiary  Company 

The  sale  of  the  stock  of  a  company  to  a  holding  company  in 
part,  or  even  in  whole,  does  not  necessarily  affect  its  accounting, 
save  as  to  the  record  of  stock  transferred.  Nor  is  its  legal  status 
changed  in  any  way,  whether  or  not  it  becomes  a  subsidiary 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  holding  company.  The 
most  notable  example  of  holding  and  subsidiary  companies 
is  perhaps  found  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  not  an  operating  company.  All  dividends  de- 
clared by  the  constituent  or  operating  companies  are  paid  to  their 
own  stoddiolders;  and  the  holding  company,  though  controlling 
these  constituent  companies,  benefits  by  such  dividends  only  as 
a  stockholder  and  to  the  extent  of  its  holdings  of  their  stock. 

§  261.    Accounting  Procedure  of  Holding  Company 

The  example  which  follows  shows  the  accounting  procedure 
involved  where  a  corporation  has  been  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies. 

The   Harlow  Manufacturing   Company   was  incorporated 


>  See  Cjti.  XXXrV.  ^-Coiw^dated  Statements.*' 
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July  I,  1 92 1,  for  the  purchase  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other 
established  companies  as  a  means  of  providing  income  and  of 
hannonizing  conflicting  interests.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,- 
000,  comi)osed  of  10,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  eadi, 
and  $950,000  of  this  capital  stock  has  been  subscribed  and  paid 
in.  Incorporating  expenses  amount  to  $10,000.  The  proceeds 
from  the  stock  subscriptions  have  been  used  for  the  purchase  of 
securities  as  of  July  r,  192 1,  as  follows: 

z.  $100,000  of  s%  ^t  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  at  95 

and  accrued  interest  for  three  months $   96,350 

2.  $200,000  of  refunding  5%  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Rapid  Transit 

Corporation  at  98  and  accrued  interest  for  three  months i98»5oo 

3.  3,000  shares  of  7%  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  Longworth 

Steel  Company  at  105,  ex-dividend 310,000 

4.  500  shares  of  6%  preferred  stock  of  the  Brownson  Trading  Company 

at  96  and  accrued  dividend  for  six  months  due  this  day 49>50o 

5.  3,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  Rockway  Iron  Mining  Company 

at  par,  payable  one-half  down  and  the  balance  in  three  months. .       300,000 

6.  1,000  shares  common  stock  of  the  Delaware  River  Power  Company  in 

exchange  lor  a  similar  number  of  shares  of  this  Company 100,000 

$954,250 

This  requires  an  fanmediate  cash  expenditure  of  $714,250  for 
the  first  four  items  in  the  above  list  of  securities  purchased, 
totaling  $554,250,  plus  a  payment  of  $150,000  on  the  fifth  item 
and  $10,000  for  expenses  of  incorporation.  Stock  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000  must  also  be  issued  for  the  sixth  item.  This  leaves 
$135,750  of  cash  on  hand  toward  the  final  payment  of  $150,000 
on  the  fifth  item.  The  balance  of  $14,250  will  be  met  out  of 
receipts  of  income  during  the  first  three  months,  or  if  these 
should  fall  short  after  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  in- 
curred during  that  period,  a  short-time  loan  could  be  made. 

Dividends  and  interest  received  for  the  six  months'  period 
ending  December  31,  1921,  amount  to  $27,000;  bond  interest 
accrued  amoimts  to  $3,750;  and  accrued  cumulative  dividends, 
to  $1,500.  The  operating  expenses  for  this  period  aggregate 
$2,800.    A  dividend  of  2%  on  the  company's  stock,  payable 
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January  15, 1922,  is  declared  by  the  directors  at  their  meeting  on 
December  31,  1921.  All  investments  are  to  be  carried  on  the 
books  at  the  purchase  price.  The  incorporating  expenses  are  to 
be  written  off  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

§  262.    Accounting  Requirements 

The  entries  to  record  properly  the  transactions  of  this  example 
are  simple  and  need  not  be  set  out  in  full.  The  procedure  and 
book  records  required  at  the  time  of  incorporation  have  already 
been  fully  explained.  When  stocks  of  other  companies  are  pur- 
chased, it  is  customary  to  debit  the  cost  price  to  some  suitable 
account,  as  "Investments,"  "Stock  Investments,"  or  "Stocks  of 
Other  Companies."  A  like  procedure  is  followed  in  the  purchase 
of  bonds  of  other  companies,  substituting  the  word  "Bond"  for 
"Stock."  Sometimes  both  stocks  and  bonds  are  included  in  one 
account,  but  when  this  is  done  a  special  record  is  kept  to  show 
the  details  of  the  various  securities.* 

As  has  been  stated,*  dividends,  even  on  preferred  stock  with 
a  fixed  dividend  rate,  become  an  actual  liability  only  at  the  time 
of  declaration  and  should  not  be  entered  as  an  accrual.  Com- 
panies such  as  this,  however,  frequently  accrue  such  dividends 
receivable,  feeling  that  their  investments  are  sound  and  will 
certainly  pay  the  dividend.  Such  accrued  dividends  should,  if 
.  entered,  be  carried  in  an  Accrued  Dividends  account.  Interest 
on  bonds,  however,  does  accrue  de  diem  in  diem  and  its  accrual 
is  unquestionably  a  proper  practice.  It  should  be  carried  in  an 
Accrued  Bond  Interest  Receivable  account.  The  income  from 
such  investments  may  be  credited  to  a  general  "Income"  account, 
or  separately  to  suitable  accoimts  which  distinguish  between 
stock  dividends  and  bond  interest. 

The  income  and  expenditures  and  the  resultant  assets  and 
liabilities  of  this  company  at  the  dose  of  the  first  half-year  are 
reflected  in  the  accompan}dng  income  account  and  balance  sheet: 


'SeeHxxa.  IZ3« 
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Haslow  Manxtyactusing  Company 

Income  Account 

For  Six  Months  Ended  Dbcembek  31,  1921 


Debits 
July  1, 1921 

Bond  Interest  Accrued 

Dividends  Accrued 

$  3,750 
1,500 

27,000 

Credits 
December  31, 1921 
Preferred  Dividends  Received 
Preferred  Dividends  Accrued. 

Bond  Interest  Received 

Bond  Interest  Accrued 

Dividends 

$  8,500 

1,506 

7,500 

3,750 

11,000 

December  31,  192 1 
Balance     (income     for     six 

months) 

Income  brought  down 

Balance 

•32,250 

$32,250 

General  Rzpenses 

$2,800 

1,000 
23,200 

$27,000 

Incoiporating  Expenses  Writ- 
ten OB. 

Net  Income  for  period 

$27,000 

$27,000 

$23,200 

Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1921 
(End  of  first  six-month  period) 


Assets 

Cash  on  Hand $    9,950 

Investments: 

Bonds  of  Other  Companies  291,000 

Stocks  of  Other  Companies  658,000 

Bond  Interest  Accrued 3,750 

Dividends  Accrued 1,500 

Incorporation  Expenses,  Bal* 

ance 9»ooo 


$973,200 


Liabilities 
Capital  Stock: 

Authorized $z,ooo,ooo. 

Unissued 50,000 


Outstanding $950,000 

Dividend   No.    i,   payable 

January  15, 1922 19,000 

Undivided  Profits 4,200 


$973,200 


§  263.    Operating  Company  Purduuung  Controlling  Interest 

In  the  following  example  the  purchasing  company  is  itself 
actually  engaged  in  operating  its  plants,  but  by  the  purchase  of 
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Stock  it  secures  control  of  a  company  engaged  in  producing  an 
article  needed  by  it  in  the  manufacture  of  railway  equipment. 
Tbis  is  a  very  common  form  of  holding  company. 

The  United  Equipment  Company  has  purchased  $1,500,000 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company  at 
105,  ex-dividend.  As  payment  therefor  it  is  to  give  $1,000,000 
of  its  unissued  common  stock  at  125,  $150,000  of  its  unissued 
preferred  stock  at  no,  and  the  balance  in  cash.  The  financial 
statement  of  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company  is  shown  on  the 
preceding  page.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  United  Equipment 
Company  is  as  follows: 

United  Equh^ment  Company 
Balance  Sheet,  July  i,  1921 


Assets 

Property,  Plants  and 
Equipment $8,334,500 

Inv^tories  of  Stock  and 
Material 3,240,800 

Investments  in  Stocks  and 
Bonds  of  Other  Com- 
panies         2,160,000 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in 
Banks 895,940 

Accounts  Receivable 2,560,300 

Notes  and  Loans  Receiv- 
able          i,343»40o 

Sinking  Fund  Deposit 
with  Trustee 326,900 

Other  Assets 857,190 


$19,709,030 


LiabilUies 

Capital  Stock— Preferred     $4,000,000 

(Authorized    $5,000,000) 

Capital  Stock — Common        7,000,000 

(Authorized  $10,000,000) 

First  Mortgage  5%  20- 
Year  Bonds,  Outstand- 
ing         2,500,000 

(Authorized    $5,000,000) 

Notes  and  Bank  Loans.. .        1,680,000 

Accounts  Payable 1,740,300 

Accrued  Interest,  Taxes, 
etc 172,100 

Dividends  for  Half- Year 
Unpaid 420,000 

Sundry  Reserves 996,630 

Suiplus 1,200,000 


$19,709,030 


The  points  of  interest  in  the  illustration  are  the  entries  on 
the  books  of  the  United  Equipment  Company  for  the  purchase 
of  stock,  and  the  entries  on  the  books  of  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel 
Company.    These  entries  are  shown  on  the  following  [>ages. 
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S  264.    ftitries  on  Books  of  Purchasing  Company 

The  only  entries  on  the  boolu  of  the  United  Equipment 
Company  are  in  the  accounts  lelating  to  capital,  cash,  invest- 
ments, and  premium.  The  premium  of  $75,000  on  stock  pur- 
chased is  included  in  its  cost  and  charged  to  Investments,  thus 
reflecting  as  nearly  as  possible  the  market  value  of  the  stock. 

Investments  in  Subsidiaiy  Companies $if575>ooo 

To  Stockholders  of  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company. .  ti>575>ooo 

For  purchase  of  15,000  shares,  par  value  $1,500,000, 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Com- 
pany at  105,  to  be  paid  for  as  foUows: 

10,000  shares  common  stock  at  125 $1,250,000 

1,500  shares  preferred  stock  at  zio 165,000 

Cash  for  the  balance 160,000 

Total  investment $i>575fOoo 

Stockholders  of  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company $1,415,000 

To  Capital  Stock — Conmion $1,000,000 

Capital  Stock— Preferred 150,000 

Premium  on  Stock  Sale 265,000 

For  issue  of  stock  to  the  vendors  of  the  Nelson  Com- 
pany stock,  as  above. 

Stockholders  of  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company $160,000 

To  Cash $i6o»ooo 

For  settlement  of  balance  on  stock  purchased  of 
sundry  stockholders. 

A  more  conservative  practice  would  consider  that  the  stock 
of  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company  cost  only  the  par  of  the 
stock  issued  for  it  plus  the  amount  of  cash  paid,  or  in  other  words 
that  the  premium  was  the  result  of  merely  a  trading  valuation. 
In  this  case  the  entries  would  be: 

Investments  in  Subsidiary  Companies $1,310,000 

To  Stockholders  of  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company. .  $1,310,000 

Stockholders  of  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company $1,150,000 

To  Capital  Stock— Common $1,000,000 

Capital  Stock — ^Preferred 150,000 

Stockholders  of  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company $160,000 

To  Cash $x6o,ooo 
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As  a  result  of  the  above  entries,  the  cash  of  the  purchasing 
company  is  reduced  to  $735,940,  investments  increased  to 
^SAlo jOOOy  outstanding  common  stock  increased  to  $8,000,000, 
and  outstanding  preferred  stock  increased  to  $4,150,000.  All 
other  items  in  the  balance  sheet  remain  as  previously  stated. 
New  certificates  of  stock  must  now  be  issued  to  the  selling  stock- 
holders of  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company.  Suitable  entries 
must  also  be  made  in  the  official  records  of  the  company,  com- 
prising the  minute  book,  stock  register,  and  stockholders  ledger. 

§  265.    Entries  on  Books  of  Selling  Company 

No  entries  for  the  sale  of  its  stock  are  required  on  the  books 
of  accoimt  of  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company.  The  sale  was  a 
personal  matter  with  the  stockholders  of  that  company  and  one 
in  which  no  official  action  is  required  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Any  necessary  entries  must  of  course  be  made  in  the  transfer 
book  and  stock  book,  and  new  certificates  be  issued  in  exchange 
for  those  canceled. 

If  for  convenience  or  any  other  reason  the  transactions  were 
handled  as  a  company  matter,  the  entries  in  the  general  ledger 
might  be  as  follows: 

July  I,  192Z 
Stock  Clearing  Account  (or  United  Equipment  Company)  $1,575,000 

To  Sundry  Stockholders $Zf575tOoo 

For  sale  of  $1,500,000  stock  of  this  Company  by 
sundry  stockholders  to  the  United  Equipment  Com- 
pany at  105. 

Stock  of  United  Equipment  Company $1^x5,000 

Cash 160,000 

To  Stock  Clearing  Account  (or  United  Equipment 

Company) $1,575,000 

Stock  of  the  United  Equipment  Company  and  cash 
received  in  exchange  for  $1,500,000  of  stock  of  this 
Company,  as  above,  being  as  follows; 

10,000  shares  common  stock  at  125 $1,250,000 

1,500  shares  preferred  stock  at  no. . . .       165,000 
Cash  for  the  balance 160^000 
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Sundry  Stockholders $1,575,000 

To  Stock  of  United  Equipment  Company. ... $1,415,000 

Cash : . . .  z6o,ooo 

For  stock  received  as  above  and  cash  turned  over  to 
the  sundry  stockholders,  as  per  agreement. 

§  266.    Parent  Companies ' 

The  term  "parent  company"  is  rather  loosely  used.  Gen- 
erally it  means  a  corporation  holding  the  patent  rights  to  some 
invention  which  it  markets  through  subsidiary  companies, 
either  selling  the  product  to  them  or  allowing  them  to  manufac- 
ture it  on  a  royalty  basis. 

Each  investment  made  by  the  parent  company  in  an  under* 
l3ring  company's  stock  may  be  charged  to  "Investments" 
account,  or  to  a  special  account  carrying  the  name  of  the  particu- 
lar stock  purchased,  as  "Stock  of  Canadian  Motors  Corpora- 
tion." Sales  of  machines  may  be  made  to  subordinate  com- 
panies on  liberal  terms  of  credit,  and  settlements  made  at  con- 
venient times  as  collections  are  made  from  purchasers.  The 
parent  company's  income  is  derived  from  sales  to  subordinates, 
from  royalties  received  from  subordinates,  and  from  dividends 
on  its  investments  in  the  various  companies. 

•  See  Book  1. 1 527.  and  Book  U.  149. 
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COMBINATION  BY  MERGER  OR  PURCHASE* 

§  267.    General  Ptincii^es 

Combinations  effected  by  lease  or  through  holding  companies 
require  the  continued  existence  of  all  the  combinii^g  corporations. 
Combination  by  merger  or  purchase,  however,  is  usually  followed 
by  the  liquidation  of  all,  or  all  except  one  of  these. 

The  terms  ^'consolidation  by  merger"  and  ''consolidation  by 
purchase"  are  rather  loosely  used  to  describe  the  selling  of  the 
assets,  tangible  and  intangible,  of  one  or  more  corporations  to 
another  corporation,  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  selling 
corporations.  In  either  case  there  is  a  purchase,  but  in  a  merger 
the  stockholders  of  the  selling  corporation  become  stockholders 
in  the  purchasing  corporation,  and  thus  retain  an  interest  in  the 
business;  whereas  in  a  consolidation  by  purchase  they  presum- 
ably receive  cash  for  their  interests  in  the  old  company  and  retire 
from  the  field.  In  either  case  it  is  usual,  as  stated,  to  dissolve 
the  selling  corporation,  else  we  have,  instead  of  a  merger,  merely 
a  sale  of  the  corporate  assets.  A  merger  therefore  implies  pay- 
ment in  stock  of  the  purchasing  corporation  (with  perhaps  some 
cash  also) ;  while  consolidation  by  purchase  involves  payment  in 
cash  or  other  assets  not  the  stock  of  the  purchasing  corpora- 
tion, imless  for  a  minor  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

§  268.    Transfer  of  Assets  in  a  Merger 

It  is  essential  for  the  accountant  to  recognize  the  principle 
that  a  combination  by  merger  or  purchase  is  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  combinations  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  assets  of 
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the  retiring  corporation  which  aie  taken  over  and  not  the  capital 
stocky  and  by  the  fact  that  the  retiring  corporation  is  dissolved. 
It  may  be  that  the  purchasing  corporation  first  secures  control 
by  buying  up  the  stock  of  the  company  to  be  dissolved.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  temporarily  a  holding  company,  but  unless  by 
exerting  its  control  it  effects  the  sale  of  the  assets  to  itself  and 
the  subsequent  liquidation  of  the  purchased  company,  there  is 
no  merger,  but  only  a  combination  by  means  of  a  holding 
company. 

The  responsibility  for  the  dissolution  of  the  old  corporation 
devolves  upon  those  who  are  its  stockholders  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  the  assets.  The  object  of  the  dissolution  is  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  filing  reports  for  a  corporation  which  has  gone  out 
of  business. 

The  assets  sold  nearly  always  include  all  inventories  and  fixed 
assets.  The  other  assets  may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the  sale. 
If  they  are  not,  the  old  corporation  must  realize  upon  those  it 
still  possesses  by  collecting  its  accounts  receivable,  selling  its 
Liberty  bonds,  etc.,  before  it  can  dissolve.  In  the  same  way,  the 
purchasing  company  may  or  may  not  assume  all  or  part  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  old.  Any  which  it  does  not  take  over  will  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  old  corporation  before  dissolution.  Any  mort- 
gage liabilities  will  of  course  follow  the  property  which  forms  the 
underl3ang  security* 

§  269.    Accounting  Features  of  Mergers  and  Purchases 

The  accounting  features  of  consolidations  by  meiger  and  by 
purchase  differ  in  no  degree  from  each  other,  because  in  either 
case  the  assets  of  the  retiring  corporation  or  corporations  are  as- 
signed by  the  retiring  company  to  the  purchadng  corporation. 
T}ie  accoimtant  must,  however,  ascertain  from  the  minute  books 
of  the  corporations  involved  and  from  the  agreements  executed 
in  accordance  therewith,  whether  the  assets  were  sold  inmiedi- 
ately,  or  whether  the  succeeding  corporation  first  became  a  hold- 
ing company,  securing  control  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of 
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the  other  company.  Sometimes  the  purchasmg  coiporation  is 
one  ^^ch  has  existed  and  operated  previously,  but  generally  and 
in  the  treatment  of  this  chapter  it  will  be  considered  as  a  new 
corporation  formed  especially  for  the  merger.  TTie  full  record  of 
the  transaction  should  be  shown  on  the  books  of  both  corpora^ 
tions. 

§  270.    General  Procedure  for  Merger 

The  agreement  for  a  merger  may  stipulate  that  one  or  more 
of  the  merging  companies  shall  first  modify  in  some  way  its  exist- 
ing assets  or  liabilities.  Usually,  however,  the  new  corporation 
takes  over  at  once,  as  far  as  it  legally  can,  the  entire  rights, 
property,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  the  constituent  corpora- 
tions as  ''going  concerns,"  continuing  the  business  of  each,  ful- 
filling all  existing  contracts,  collecting  all  outstanding  claims, 
and  discharging  all  the  current  liabilities.  This  is  a  form  of  com- 
bination that  has  in  many  cases  proved  effective  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  manner  of  meiging  sev- 
eral independent  concerns,  one  of  which  is  a  partnership.  The 
details  and  the  accounting  requirements  are  taken  up  in  proper 
sequence.  Although  this  example  is  made  somewhat  exhaustive 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  important  points,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  present  all  of  the  points  that  may  come  up  in  connection 
with  a  mei^er. 

§  371.    General  Conditions  of  the  Merger 

Three  corporations  and  a  partnership  are  to  be  combined. 
All  are  prosperous  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  same  or  allied 
industries.  They  are  to  become  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  as  the  ''Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company"  with 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $16,000,000,  of  which  one-half  is 
to  be  common  stock,  and  one-half  7%  cumulative  preferred 
stock;  par  value  of  shares,  $100  each.  There  is  also  to  be  an 
issue  of  first  mortgage  5%  30-year  sinking  fund  bonds  of  $5>ooo»- 
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000.  They  are  to  be  coupon  in  form  and  in  denominations  of 
f  1,000  and  $10,000,  with  the  privilege  of  registration  as  to  princi- 
pal. 

§  272.    Statement  of  Concems  to  be  Merged 

The  new  company  is  not  interested  in  the  valuation  at  which 
the  assets  are  carried  on  the  books  of  the  old  companies.  All 
that  concems  it  is  their  real  worth,  as  determined  by  the  reports 
of  the  appraisers  and  accountants.  These  reports  show  the  foi« 
lowing  valuations,  good-will  being  carried  for  the  present  at  the 
valuation  at  which  it  was  shown  on  the  books  of  the  two  com- 
panies which  carried  it. 

Statement  of  ME&Gmo  Companies 
January  i,  1922 


Long 
Company 


Bain 
Company 


Vine 
Company 


BeU& 
Davis 


Total 


Assets 

Cash 

Notes  Receivable. . 

Accounts     Receiv- 
able  

Prepaid  Charges. . . 

Investments 

Stock  and  Material 

Suf^lies 

Pledged  Securities. 

Due     from     Bain 
Company 

Funiiture  and  Fix- 
tures  

Patents,     Patterns 
and  Tools 

Buildings  and  Plant 

Good-WiU 

Sinking  Fund 


$  572,800     $  272,500 
340,600        135.800 


1,021,300 

46,200 

500,000 

964,300 

175,100 


85,000 
125,000 


492.750 
38,150 

150,000 

510,000 
51,900 

120,000 


62,000 


450,000  244,850 

4,390,000  3,359.000 

1,000,000   

740,000   


$  33,800  $  36,100 
69,100   114,000 


162,800 
9,200 

188,800 
7,800 


32,000 


82,400 

4,000 

25,000 

152,000 

12,400 

3S,ooo 
z6,ooo 
14,000 


132,500  92,000 
450,000  IZO,00O 
250,000  


$  915,200 
659,500 

1,759,250 

97,550 

675,000 

1,815,100 
247,200 
155,000 

ZOIfOOO 

223,000 

919,350 
8^09,000 
1,250,000 

740,000 


Total $10,410,300  $5,436,950  $1,346,000  $692,900  $17,866,150 
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Long  Bain 

Company      Company 


Vine  BeU  & 

Company       Davis 


Total 


Liabilities 

Secured  Loans 

Notes  Payable 

Accounts  FayMe.. 
Accrued  Charges. . 
Reserve  for  Depre- 
ciation   

Reserve    for    Bad 

•   Debts 

Reserve  for  Insur- 


$... 


685,000 

350,000 

37»900 

34S,ioo 

10,000 

ioS»5«> 


$    100,000 

270,000 

540,000 

11,640 

120,500 
S.310 


$ $    30fO«>  S      I30f000 

150,000  75fioo  1,180,100 

202,600  205,100  1,297,700 

8,200  6,200  63,940 


ance 

Mortgage  Payable 

Interest  Accrued  on 

Mortgage  Payable       

Dividend  Payable.  230,000 
First  Mortgage  5% 

Bonds 2,500,000 

Capital  Stock 5,000,000 

Surplus 1,146,800 


300,000 

4.S00 
105,000 


3,500,000 
480,000 


S4,a» 


X,200 


250,000 


30,000 


z,ooo 

30^000 
Soo 


5x9.600 

X7.SIO 

105,500 
570^000 

5.000 
365,000 


2,500,000 

600^000   35S.OOO*   9,455,000 
30,000   1,656,800 


Total $10,410,300  $5,436,950  $1,326,000  $692,900  $17,866,150 


*  Capital  to  credit  of  partners  at  this  date. 


Profits  for  Four  Long  Bain  Vine  Bell  & 

Years:  Company      Company     Company       Davis  Total 


For  Year  1918, . 
1919. . 
X920. . 
1921. . 


$   550,000  $   290,000  $  45,000  $  22,500  $  907.500 

640,000  340,000  7I1O00  29,500  1,080,500 

680,000  430,000  57,000  26,400  1,193,400 

760,000  370,000  62,000  38,600  1,230,600 


Total... 
Average. 


$2,630,000    $1,430,000       $235,000    $117,000      $4,4x2,000 


$657,500    $   357,500       $58,750    $29,250      $1,103,000 


All  the  merging  concerns  have  been  profitable  and  the  ooiv 
porations  have  been  paying  high  dividends.  All  but  the  Vine 
Company  have  allowed  a  large  proportion  of  their  profits  to  re- 
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main  in  the  business.    The  same  oondition  exists  in  the  partner- 
ship of  Bell  &  Davis. 

§  173.    Terms  of  Merger 

The  four  concerns  sell  out  to  the  new  company  and  receive  in 
exchange  and  in  full  payment  for  their  respective  properties, 
stock  as  stated  below: 

Preferred       Commbn  Total 

To  Long  Company $4,000,000     $4,000,000     $8,000,000 

To  Bain  Company 2,500,000       3,500,000       5,000,000- 

To  Vine  Company 4So,ooo  450,000  900,000- 

To  Bell  &  Davis 250,000  250,000  500,000 

To  the  underwriters  for  services 100,000  100,000  200,000 

$7,300,000      $7,300,000    $14,600,000 
To  be  sold  to  the  public 700,000  700,000       1,400,000 

Total  authorized  issue $8,000,000     $8)00o/)oo    $xd,ooo,ooo 

Each  company  is  to  pay  any  dividends  due  its  stoddiolders 
at  the  date  of  the  merger;  it  is  to  liquidate  its  secured  loans, 
thereby  releasing  the  pledged  securities,  and  then  convey  the  re-" 
maining  assets  and  liabilities  to  the  new  company  in  exchange 
for  the  stated  amounts  of  the  latter's  stock.  Each  company  is 
then  to  donate  to  the  new  corporation  for  working  purposes  10% 
of  the  common  stock  received  by  it  from  the  new  company;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  common  stock,  together  with  all  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  received  by  the  corporations,  is  to  be  distributed  by 
them  among  their  respective  stockholders.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  companies  are  to  go  into  voluntary  liquidation  and  sur-* 
render  their  charters. 

The  outstanding  bonds  and  mortgages  and  accrued  interest 
of  the  merged  concerns  are  to  be  redeaned  with  an  equivalent 
amotmt  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  company;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Long  Company,  in  addition  a  10%  bonus  of  common  stock  of 
the  new  company  is  to  be  given. 

The  Keystone  Trust  Company,  trustee  of  the  mortgage. deed 
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and  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Long  Company,  is  to  act  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  for  the  new  corporation. 

The  present  sinking  fund  of  the  Long  Company  ($740,000)  is 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  and  to  become  part  of  the 
sinking  fund  of  the  new  corporation.  Beginning  January  i,  1925, 
an  annual  deposit  of  $120,000  is  to  be  made  to  the  sinking  fund, 
and  a  reserve  of  $6,000  for  premiiun  on  bonds  purchased  by  the 
sinking  fimd  trustee  is  to  be  set  aside  annually  out  of  profits  be- 
ginning December  31,  1925.  The  trustee  is  to  have  the  right 
to  purchase  for  investment,  in  the  open  market,  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  new  company  at  105  and  accrued  interest,  at  any 
interest  date  after  January  i,  1927.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
directors,  the  bonds  so  held  by  the  sinking  fimd  trustee  may  be 
cancelled  at  par  on  the  books  of  the  company  or  may  be  permitted 
to  remain  therein  as  an  investment. 

Of  the  bonds  of  the  new  corporation  not  required  to  redeem 
the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  merged  companies,  $1,000,000  face 
value  have  been  sold  to  Mitchell  &  Stevens,  bankers,  at  90,  pay- 
able one-third  down  and  one-third  each  three  months  imtil  paid. 
Preferred  stock  $500,000  is  sold  for  cash  through  Bell  Brothers 
&  Company,  bankers,  with  a  50%  bonus  of  common  stock,  to 
provide  (grating  capital. 

§  374.    Apportionment  of  Good-Will 

The  amount  of  stock  allowed  each  of  the  merging  concerns  is 
a  matter  for  mutual  agreement  and  may  be  determined  only 
after  much  negotiation.  The  amount  at  whidi  the  purchaser 
values  the  assets  other  than  good-will  may  be  one  extreme  in  the 
bargaining,  but  he  may  be  willing  to  pay  more  on  account  of  the 
going  value  of  the  business.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
difference  between  the  purchase  price  of  the  assets  other  than 
good-will  and  the  total  amount  paid  is  the  valuation  jdaced  upon 
the  good-wilL  The  price  thus  paid  for  the  good-will  of  each  of 
the  concerns  now  merging  is  determined  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Apportzonmemt  of  GooD-Wnx 
(Showing  the  amount  paid  for  the  good-will  of  each  oompa^) 

Long  Bain  Vine  Bell  & 

Company      Company     Company       Davis  Total 

Purchase  Price.. .  $8,000,000      $5,000,000       $900,000       $500,000    $14,400,000 
Net  Worth* 6,146,800        3,980,000         630,000         355>ooo      ix,iix,8oo 


Additional  Good- 
Will  (included  in 
Purchase  Price).  $1,853,200    $1,020,000       $270,000       $145,000      $3,288,200 

Good-Will  includ- 
ed in  above  Net 
Worth x,ooo,ooo  . .  250^000       1,250,000 


Total  Good-Will. .  $2,853,200    $1,020,000      $520,000      $145,000      $4,538,200 

§  375.    Requirements  for  tlie  Consolidation 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  accountant,  the  more  important 
matters  involved  in  the  Long-Bain  consolidation  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  procedure  necessary  to  complete  the  consolidation 

and  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  con- 
cerns. 

2.  The  opening  entries  on  the  books  of  the  newly  incorpor- 

ated Long-Bain  Company,  assuming  that  a  new  set  of 
books  is  to  be  opened,  that  all  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Long  Company,  of  the  Vine  Company,  and  of  Bell 
&  Davis  are  to  be  included  in  the  new  ledger,  and  that 
the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Bain  Company  will  be 
continued  in  the  branch  office. 

3.  The  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  the  branches,  assum- 

ing that  the  plant  of  the  Long  Company  is  to  be  used 
as  the  head  office  and  all  the  other  concerns  operated 
as  branches. 

4.  The  closing  entries  of  the  Long  Company,  the  Vine  Com- 

pany, the  Bain  Company,  and  Bell  &  Davis,  at  the 


*  As  given  in  statement  in  |  272. 
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time  of  dissolution  and  merger.    The  closing  of  the 
,  books  of  the  partnership  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
5.  The  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  the  new  corporation 
after  all  of  the  preceding  requirements  have  been  car- 
ried out. 

§  176.    Procedure  for  Consolidation 

1.  Agreement  of  Directors. — ^A  joint  agreement  by  the 
directors  of  each  constituent  company  and  the  partners  of  the 
associated  firm  must  be  entered  into,  fixing  the  terms  of  the 
consolidation. 

2.  Approval  of  Stockholders. — ^This  joint  agreement 
is  then  submitted  to  the  stockholders  of  each  company  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  of  which  due  notice  must  have 
been  given. 

3.  Application  for  New  Charter. — The  charter  of  the 
proposed  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company  must  be  prepared 
and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  all 
other  requirements  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  complied  with.  The  new  company  may  be  organized  as  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  consolidated  corporations,  or  the 
promoters  may  secure  authority  to  increase  the  stock  of  the 
Long  Company  from  $5,000,000  to  $16,000,000,  and  to  change 
its  corporate  name  to  the  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company. 

4.  Transfer  of  Property  to  New  Corporation. — ^AU 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  merged  concerns  must  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company.  Personal 
properties  are  conveyed  by  assignment  or  bill  of  sale,  and  real 
properties  by  deed.  The  bank  balance  of  each  concern  must 
be  transferred  by  check.  All  negotiable  papers  must  be  indorsed 
over  to  the  new  company,  and  official  assignment  made  of  other 
documents  such  as  insurance  policies,  contracts,  etc.  The 
outstanding  mortgages  of  the  dissolving  companies  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  new  corporation  at  par. 

5.  Surrender  of  Old  Charters. — ^Where  the  corporations 
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to  be  taken  over  are  not  merged  directly  in  the  absorbing 
coiporation,  and  are  not  to  be  kept  in  existence,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  state  by  each  coiporation  for  permission  to  sur- 
render its  charter.  It  is,  however,  frequently  foimd  advisable 
to  keep  the  charters  of  the  subsidiary  merged  companies  alive 
in  order  to  prevent  competitors  from  adopting  the  names  and 
benefiting  by  their  former  connections.  As  an  alternative,  the 
names  of  the  merged  concerns  are  sometimes  carried  on  the 
stationery  of  the  new  corporation. 

The  partnership  of  Bell  &  Davis  has  power  either  to  dissolve 
or  to  sell  out  without  asking  authority  from  the  state. 

6.  Issue  of  Stock  and  Bonds  or  New  Company. — ^At 
the  time  the  properties  of  the  old  concerns  are  transferred 
to  the  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company,  stock  and  bonds  of 
this  company  are  issued  and  distributed  to  the  proper  persons  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  consolidation.  The  stock  appor- 
tioned to  each  company  may  be  handed  over  to  its  directors,  and 
be  by  them  distributed;  or  certificates  may  be  issued  direct  to 
each  individual  stockholder  for  the  exact  amount  due  to  him. 
Often  a  trustee  is  appointed  for  this  purpose,  to  whom  the  sep- 
arate stockholders  deliver  or  assign  their  stock  in  the  old  corpora- 
tions in  exchange  for  temporary  trust  receipts,  and  to  whom  the 
new  corporation  issues  the  stock  to  be  exchanged.  The  trustee 
then  delivers  the  new  stock  to  its  individual  owners  and  surren- 
ders the  old  stock  to  the  new  coiporation  or  retains  it  for  cancella- 
tion. The  amount  of  common  stock  to  be  donated  back  to  the 
new  company  by  each  dissolving  concern  might  conveniently  be 
issued  by  the  new  company  to  the  trustee  in  separate  certificates. 

§  377.    (i)  Entries  for  Issuance  of  Stock  and  Bonds 

It  is  desirable  to  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  books  for  the 
newly  organized  coi:^)oration,  in  order  that  ample  and  careful 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  accommodate  the  larger  volume  of 
business  and  the  number  of  accounts  that  must  necessarily  follow 
such  an  amalgamation  of  interests. 
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The  opening  journal  entries  to  record  the  issue  and  diiq>osi- 
tion  of  the  capital  stock  and  to  bring  the  bond  issue  on  the  books 
of  the  new  corporation  are  as  follows: 

January  i,  1922 

Unissued  Common  Stock $8,000,000 

Unissued  Preferred  Stock 8,000,000 

To  Authorized  Capital  Stock— Common $8,000,000 

Authorized  Capital  Stock — Preferred 8,000,000 

The  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $16,000,000  as 
shown  herewith.  It  is  to  take  over,  as  per  joint 
agreement,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of,  and  merge, 
the  following  concerns,  to  which  full-paid  stock  is 
to  be  issued  in  full  settlement  as  shown: 

Preferred      Common 

Long  Company $4,000,000   $4,000,000 

Bain  Company 2,500,000      2,500,000 

Vine  Company 450,000         450,000 

Bell  &  Davis 250,000        250,000 


Total  payment $7,200,000    $7,200,000 

The  remaining  stock  is  to 

disposed  of  as  follows: 
To    the   underwriters   for 

services zoo,ooo        100,000 

To  be  sold  to  the  public. . .       700,000        700,000 


Total  authorized  issue. .  $8,000,000    $8,000,000 

Long  Company $8,000,000 

Bain  Company 5,000,000 

^ne  Company 900,000 

Bell  &  Davis 5«>,ooo 

To  Unissued  Common  Stock 

Unissued  Preferred  Stock 

For  stock  issued  to  the  Directors  of  the  above-named 
concerns,  as  per  agreements  of  merger.  The  shares 
are  issued  at  par  in  full  pa3rment  for  the  respective 
plants  and  other  assets,  as  follows: 

Preferred      CommoA 

Long  Company 40,000  40,000 

Bain  Company 25,000  25,000 

Vine  Company 4,500  4,500 

Bell  &  Davis 2,500  2,500 


$7,200,000 
7,200,000 
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Stock  Subficription  (or  The  Underwriters) $ioo/)00 

To  Unissued  Common  Stock Sxoo,ooo 

Unissued  Preferred  Stock 100,000 

For  subscriptions  to  1,000  shares  of  common  stock  and 
ZfOoo  shares  of  preferred,  to  be  paid  for  in  pro* 
lessional  services. 

This  issue  of  stock  might  be  (^laxged  directly  to  oiganization 
expense  if  desired. 

The  following  entiy  is  necessaiy  to  bring  the  bond  issue  on 
the  books: 

Unissued  Bonds $5,000^000 

To  First  Mortgage  Bonds $5,000,000 

Authorization  of  $5,000,000  of  first  mortgage  5% 
30-year  sinking  fund  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$1,000  and  $xo,ooo. 

§  178.    (1)  Entries  for  Assets  and  Liabilities  Taken  Over 

The  entries  for  issuance  of  stock  and  bonds  are  now  complete, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  take  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
merging  concerns  in  full  payment  for  their  subscriptions.  A 
separate  entry  is  here  made  for  each,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
various  assets  and  liabilities  could  be  amalgamated  into  one  com* 
prehensive  entry.  In  that  case  the  entry  would  state  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  items  taken  over,  instead  of  the  separate  amounts 

Transfer  of  Long  Company s  assets  and  Habilities: 

Cash* $  342,800 

Notes  Receivable 340,600 

Accounts  Receivable 1,021,300 

Prepaid  Charges 46,200 

Investments 500,000 

Stock  and  Material 964,300 

Supplies i75>ioo 

Due  from  Bain  Company 85,000 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 125,000 

Patents,  Patterns,  and  Tools 450*000 

Buildings  and  Plant 4,390,000 

Sinking  Fund • 740,000 

Good-Wm 2,853,200 


•  After  the  payment  of  $230,000  in  dividenda. 
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To  Notes  FSftyaUe $  685,000 

Aooounts  Payable 350^000 

Accnied  Chaigies 37t9oo 

Reserve  for  DqMraatkm 345>ioo 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 10,000 

Reserve  for  Insarance 105,500 

B(»idsof  LongOnnpaiiy...^ 3,500,000 

Mjoog  Company 8^000^000 

Tbe  above  assets  and  liabOides  of  the  Long  Company 

have  been  taken  over  this  day  at  the  vafatatioos 

shown,  as  per  report  of  the  engineers  and  account- 
ants, in  fun  payment  for  $8,000,-00  capital  stock 

of  this  Company,  as  per  order  of  the  directois  and 

agieements  previously  entered  into.    An  equivalent 

of  common  and  preferred  stodi  has  been  issued  in 

enchange  therefor,  as  per  agreement. 

Total  assets $i3>933«5oo 

Total  liabilities 4f033,500 

Cflp^tn^  'TBwrd 8^000/100 

Transfer  «f  csseU  and  UMKHes  cf  Bell  tf  Davis, 

Cash* f    6,100 

Notes  Reoetvable , 1x4,000 

Accounts  Receivahle 82,460 

Prq)a]d  Chaiges 4fOoo 

Investments 60,000 

Stock  and  Mateiial 152,000 

Sui^lies 12,400 

Due  fiom  Bain  Company 16,000 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 14,000 

Patents,  Patterns,  and  Tools 92,000 

Buildings  and  Plant 110,000 

Good-Will i45«ooo 

To  Notes  Payable $  75»i<'0 

AcoMints  Payable 205*100 

Accnied  Chaiges 6,aoo 

Reserve  lor  Bad  Debts 1,000 

Mortgage  of  Bell  ft  Davis 00/100 

Interest  Accrued SPO 

Bell  ft  Davis 500^000 

(Full  explamaiion,  as  above.) 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Vine  Company  are  transfened 


*  After  payment  of  $30/)00  aecnred  kMUM. 
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to  the  books  of  the  new  company  in  like  manner  after  the 
deduction  of  the  $30,000  to  be  paid  out  in  dividends. 

As  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Bain  Company  are  to  be 
retained  and  carried  in  its  own  ledger,  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  home  office  accoimts.  The  books  of  this  company  are 
to  be  kept  as  heretofore,  and  the  only  change  apparent  will  be 
that  of  ownership,  with  a  reflected  increase  in  capital,  surplus, 
and  good-will  accounts.  The  ownership  of  this  branch  will  be 
represented  in  the  home  office  books  in  a  distinguishing  accoimt, 
as  "Bain  Plant,"  "Bain  Branch,''  "Investment  in  Bam  Pl^t," 
or  imder  some  other  suitable  caption.  Since  this  plant  cost 
$5,000,000,  it  will  therefore  be  represented  at  the  same  valua- 
tion on  the  new  company's  books-    The  entries  are  as  follows: 

Bain  Plant  Investment $5»ooo^ooo 

To  Bain  Company $5,000,000 

For  transfer  from  Bain  Company  of  all  assets,  liabili- 
tks,  etc.,  valued  at  $5/300,000^  as  per  statements  on 
^le,  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  of  stock  of  this 
Company,  as  per  agreement 

Certain  of  the  assets  of  the  Bain  branch  might  with  advaatage 
be  included  in  the  home  office  accounts,  in  which  case  the  above 
amount  would  be  corre^x)ndingly  reduced. 

At  this  time  the  following  entries,  which  are  self-expldnatoiy« 
might  also  be  made: 

Incorporation  Expenses $35»<X)o 

Tp  Cash $35,000 

For  incorporation  expenses  and  other  charges, 
including  profession^d  services  of  attorneys  and 
accountants. 

Treasury  Stock $720^000 

To  Donated  Capital  (or  Donated  Surplus) $730,000 

The  consolidating  companies  have  this  day  donated  to 
the  Long-Bain  Company,  for  working  pttrposc8,one* 
tenth  of  their  holdings  of  common  stock — 10% 
of  $7,200,000=1720^000,  entered  at  par  value. 

This  transaction  should  be  completed  before  the  final  issue 
of  certificates  has  been  made  to  the  various  stockholders. 
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§  279*    (3)  Entries  for  Retirement  of  Outstanding  Bonds  and 
Mortgages  of  the  Merging  Concerns 

First  entry: 

Bonds  of  Long  Company $2,500,000 

Mortgage  of  BcU  &  Davis 20,000 

Interest  Accrued 500 

Bain  Plant  Investment 304,500 

Mortgage  of  Vine  Company 250,000 

To  Unissued  Bonds $3,075,000 

For  refunding  of  all  outstanding  bonds  and  mortgages 

of  the  merging  concerns,  as  per  meiger  agreement, 

entry  of  Bain  Plant  Investment  including  mortgage 

of  Bain  Company  and  accrued  interest  on  same 

Since  the  bonds  of  the  Long  Company  and  the  mortgages  of 
the  Vine  Company  and  of  Bell  &  Davis,  with  accrued  interest, 
have  been  included  in  the  accoimts  of  the  new  company,  they 
can  be  readily  canceled  by  an  offsetting  entry.  This  is  not  true, 
however,  of  the  mortgage  of  the  Bain  Company  branch,  since  all 
accoimts  are  retained  in  its  own  books.  The  outlay  on  accoimt  of 
this  branch  must  then  be  regarded  either  as  an  additional  ex- 
penditure or  as  an  investment  and  charged  up  accordingly. 
Since  there  is  an  equivalent  issue  of  bond  obligations,  there  is  no 
additional  investment  of  the  company's  capital,  but  the  liability 
is  transferred  from  the  branch  books  to  the  home  office  books. 

Second  Entry: 

Donated  Capital $250,000 

To  Treasury  Stock $250,000 

A  bonus  of  donated  common  stock  given  to  holders  of 
refunded  bonds  of  the  Long  Company,  xo%  of 
$2,500,000. 

§  280.    (4)  Entries  Relating  to  Sale  of  Securities 

Incorporation  Expenses $200,000 

To  Stock  Subscription  (or  Underwriters) $200,000 

Being  an  issue  of  stock  to  the  underwriters  of  this 
Company  for  services  rendered  in  oiganiong,  and  in 
full  payment  of  their  subscriptions: 

x,ooo  shares  common $100,000 

1,000  shares  preferred 100,000 
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Mitchell  k  Stevens,  Bankers $900,000 

Discount  on  Bonds 100,000 

To  Unissued  Bonds $1,000,000 

For  sale  of  $i,ooo»ooo  par  of  bonds  to  bankers  at  90, 
payable  one-third  down  and  one-third  each  three 
months. 

Cash $300,000 

To  Mitchell  &  Stevens,  Bankers $300,000 

First  pa3rment  of  one-third  on  account  of  bond  sale. 

Cash $500,000 

To  Unissued  Preferred  Stock $500^000 

For  sale  of  $500,000  par  of  preferred  stock  to  Bell 
Brothers  &  Company,  bankers.  Full  payment 
received  in  cash;  50%  bonus  of  common  stock  given 
as  entered  bdow. 

I>onated  Capital $250,000 

To  Treasury  Stock $350,000 

Bonus  of  common  stock  given  to  Bell  Brothers  & 
Company,  being  50%  of  cash  sale  of  $500,000  of 
preferred  stock. 

§  281.    (5)  Entry  in  Setflement  of  Intercomptny  Obligations 

The  following  entry  in  settlement  of  intercompany  obligations 
would  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Bain  plant  is  in  a  position  to  spare 
the  cash.  This  indebtedness  could  have  been,  and  usually  is, 
settled  before  making  the  transfer;  otherwise  it  could  be  included 
in  the  regular  personal  accoxmts. 

Cash $zox,ooo 

To  Due  from  Bain  Company $101,000 

To  settle  claims  owing  by  the  Bain  Company  at  time 
of  amalgamation,  and  which  were  carried  into  the 
accounts  of  this  Company  as  foUows: 

Owing  to  Long  Company $85,000 

Owing  to  Bell  &  Davis 16,000 

There  is  nothing  ^cial  to  be  done  with  the  sinking  fund  at 
this  time,  and  it  will  stand  on  the  books  of  the  new  corporation 
as  it  formerly  stood  on  the  books  of  the  Long  Company,  xmtil 
additional  instalments  are  deposited  therein.    All  interest  ac- 
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cumulations  thereon  must  of  course  be  added  from  time  to 
time  as  they  are  reported  by  the  trustee. 

In  anticipation  of  the  bond  redemption  at  105,  the  company 
is  to  begin,  on  January  i,  1925,  to  set  aside  out  of  profits  an  an- 
nual reserve  of  $6,000  to  offset  bond  premium,  which  may  be 
credited  to  Reserve  for  Bond  Premium.  When  the  bonds  are 
called  at  a  premium,  such  premium  is  charged  against  the 
reserve. 

§  382.    Closing  Books  of  Dissolving  Companies 

There  are  two  main  systems  of  conducting  branch  houses: 
in  the  first,  all  accounts  are  kept  in  the  books  of  the  home  office 
and  all  collections  are  made  therefrom,  all  business  trans- 
acted at  the  branches  being  reported  daily  to  the  home  office;  in 
the  other,  all  accounts  and  records  are  kept  at  the  branch  offices 
and  reports  are  made  to  the  home  office  from  time  to  time. 

As  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Vine  Company  and  of 
Bell  &  Davis  have  been  transferred  to  the  home  office  books,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  these  branch  offices  are  to  be  handled 
under  the  first  plan — ^practically  as  selling  agencies.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Bain  plant  is  to  be  handled  under  the  second  plan,  the 
assets  and  liabilities  being  continued  in  its  own  ledgers,  and  its 
own  complete  set  of  books  being  maintained  as  before.  There- 
fore, any  adjustments  necessary  in  the  transfer  of  ownership  and 
liquidation  of  certain  liabilities  must  necessarily  be  made  in  these 
books.  This  branch  will  keep  all  accounts  pertaining  to  its  busi- 
ness affairs  and  report  periodically  to  the  home  office. 

The  entries  required  on  the  books  of  Long  Company  to 
show  its  final  distribution  and  dissolution  are  shown  in  Chapter 
XXVIII.  Similar  adjusting  and  closing  entries  are  required 
on  the  books  of  the  Vine  Company,  setting  up  the  necessary 
accounts  for  clearing  the  transaction  and  distributing  the  newly 
acquired  stock.  Closing  entries  for  Bell  &  Davis  are  similar  to 
those  given  in  §§  158^161.  Since  the  operating  accounts  of  the 
Bain  Company  are  to  remain  on  the  books  of  the  branch,  it  is 
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manifest  that  only  certain  adjusting  entries  are  necessary  at 
this  time.    These  also  are  shown  in  Chapter  XXVIII. 

§  383.    Balance  Sheet  of  New  Corporation 

The  balance  sheet  which  follows  is  practically  a  trial  balance 
of  the  ledger  accounts  alter  the  incorporation  of  the  new  com- 
pany. 

Balance  Sheet 

OF  THE  Long-Bain  MANUFAcruRmo  Company 

As  OF  January  i,  1922 

(After  incorporation  and  merging) 


Assets 

LiaifilUies  and  Capital 

Cash 

$  1,228,700 

Notes  Payable 

$    910,100 

Notes  Receivable 

523,700 

Accounts  Payable 

757,700 

Accounts  Receivable. . . . 

1,266,500 

Accrued  Charges 

52,300 

Prepaid  Charges 

59.400 

Reserve  for  Depreciation. 

399fioo 

Investments: 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts., . 

12,200 

Bain  Branch  Plant 

5.304»500 

Reserve  for  Insurance. . . 

105,500 

Stock  of  Other  Com- 

560,000 

Donated  Capital 

220,000 

pames 

First  Mortgage  Bonds. . . 

5,000,000 

Stock  and  Material 

1,305.100 

Authorized  Capital  Stock 

Supplies 

195.300 

—Preferred 

8,000,000 

Furniture  and  Fixtures.. . 

161,000 

Authorized  Capital  Stock 

Patents,     Patterns,    and 

— Conunon 

8,000,000 

Tools 

674,500 

Buildings  and  Plant 

4,950,000 

Sinking  Fund  Trustee. .  . 

740,000 

Incorporation  Expenses. . 

225,000 

Discount  on  Bonds 

100,000 

Treasury  Stock 

220,000 

Unissued  Bonds 

925,000 
200,000 

Unissued  Preferred  Stock 

Unissued  Common  Stock. 

700,000 

Mitchell      &      Stevens, 

Bankers 

600,000 

Good-Will* 

3,518,200 

$23,456,900 

$23,456,900 

*  Comprising  the  sood-will  of  the  Long  Company,  the  Vine  Compunv,  and  of  Bell  ft  Davis. 
The  good- will  of  the  Bain  Company  is  included  in  the  account  of  the  Bain  bnmchj  plant, 
shown  under  "Investments." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

VOLUNTARY  DISSOLUTION  OF  CORPORATIONS 

§  284.    Introductory 

In  most  of  the  states  a  corporation  may  be  dissolved  by 
its  stockholders,  the  procedure  being  simple;  and  while  in  some 
states  unanimous  consent  is  required,  in  others  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  or  even  a  bare  majority  is  enough  to  terminate  the 
corporate  existence. 

Many  of  the  smaller  corporations  end  their  existence  in- 
formally by  failure  to  pay  taxes  or  to  make  corporate  reports,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  state  forfeits  the  charters  imder  which 
they  operate. 

In  case  of  voluntary  dissolution,  the  directors  are  the  trustees 
authorized  to  settle  the  company's  affairs,  and  they  may  bring 
this  about  in  the  simplest  maimer  possible.  The  chief  difficulty, 
however,  lies  in  collecting  outstanding  accounts,  and  in  disposing 
of  properties  without  too  great  sacrifice. 

§  285.    Entries  for  Dissolution 

Theoretically  the  entries  for  the  dissolution  of  a  corporation 
are  very  simple.  Assiune  for  illustration  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion with  tangible  assets  of  a  book  value  of  $50,000,  liabilities  of 
$15,000,  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $15,000.  This 
corporation  decides  to  realize  on  its  assets,  pay  its  debts,  and  dis- 
solve.   It  sells  the  assets  for  $45,000,  pays  sale  and  dissolution 
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expenses  of  $2,ocx),  and  liquidates  its  liabilities  of  $15,000,  so  that 
it  has  $28,000  in  cash  remaining.  This  is  divided  among  the 
stockholders,  and  then,  by  following  the  prescribed  statutory 
procedure,  the  corporation  is  dissolved. 

As  the  assets  are  sold  Cash  is  debited  and  the  asset  accoimts 
are  credited,  any  profit  realized  or  loss  sustained  by  selling  above 
or  below  the  book  values  being  carried  to  Surplus.  As  the  debts 
are  paid.  Cash  is  credited  and  the  proper  liability  accoimts 
debited.  The  trial  balance  of  the  books  just  before  dissolution 
(all  income  and  expense  accoimts  having  been  closed  into 
Surplus)  will  be  as  follows: 

Cash $28,000 

Suiplus $  8,000 

Capital  Stock 20,000 

$38,000  $28,000 

The  books  are  then  closed  by  the  entry: 

Surplus , $  Syooo 

Capital  Stock 20,000 

To  Cash $28,000 

To  record  distdbution  of  the  company's  assets  prior  to  its 
dissolution. 

Complications  may  develop  in  the  entries  having  to  do  with 
the  realization  and  liquidation,  but  the  above  method  will  always 
apply.  The  liquidation  of  liabilities  may  proceed  as  fast  as  cash 
becomes  available. 

§  286.    Profit  or  Loss  on  Realization 

The  profit  or  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  assets  may  be 
handled  in  any  one  of  several  ways.  A  method  which  requires 
the  opening  of  no  new  accounts  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
example. 

Land  which  cost  $42,000  and  is  carried  on  the  books  at  that 
figure,  brings  $51,000.  The  gain  is  credited  to  Profit  and  Loss, 
the  entry  for  the  sale  being: 
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Cash Is Xf <»o 

To  Land $42>ooo 

Profit  and  Loss 9tOoo 

(FuU  explanatum  here,) 

Another  way  of  handling  the  transaction  is  to  credit  such 
gains  or  debit  such  losses  to  an  accoimt  known  as  ''Loss  and  Gain 
on  Realization,"  in  order  that  the  results  of  the  realization  may 
be  separately  accumulated  on  the  books.  This  accoimt  will  ulti- 
mately be  closed  into  the  regular  Profit  and  Loss  account,  or  else 
directly  into  Surplus. 

§  287.    Sale  of  Business  as  a  Going  Concern 

The  simplest  case  of  realization  arises  when  a  business  is  sold 
as  a  going  concern,  i.e.,  when  the  assets,  including  good*-will  and 
trade-name,  are  sold  as  a  whole  to  another  person  or  corporation. 
The  purchaser  may  or  may  not  assimie  the  liabilities. 

As  an  example  of  the  sale  of  a  going  business  we  shall  consider 
the  case  of  the  Long  Company,  whose  assets  have  been  purchased 
and  whose  liabilities  have  bee^  assumed  by  the  Long-Bain 
Manufacturing  Company  for  $4,000,000  of  the  common  and 
$4,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  latter  company.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  the  Long  Company  should  donate  back  to 
the  purchasing  company  $400,000  of  the  common  stock  to  be 
sold  to  provide  working  capital  for  the  new  company. 

The  transactions  leading  up  to  this  sale  have  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  where  the  trial  balance  of  the  Long  Com- 
pany is  shown.  The  following  is  a  siunmary  of  that  trial  balance, 
showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Long  Company  as  they 
appear  in  its  books  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Tangible  Assets $  9  t4io,3oo 

Good-Will 1,000,000 

Total  Assets ' $10,4x0,300 

Liabilities 4,263,500 

Net  Worth •. $6,146,800 
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§  288.    Adjusting  Entries  for  Long  Company 

In  the  purchase  agreement  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Long 
Company  should  first  reduce  its  liabilities  (and  its  assets)  by 
paying  off  a  dividend  due  in  the  amoimt  of  $230,000.  This  pay- 
ment gives  rise  to  the  first  entry  necessary  on  the  books  of  the 
Long  Company,  as  follows: 

First  Entry: 

Dividend  Payable « $330,000 

To  Casli $330,000 

For  pa3rment  of  dividend  due  today. 

Since  the  Long  Company  is  to  receive  $8,000,000  in  stock 
for  its  net  assets  of  $6,146,800,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  differ- 
ence of  $1,853,200  is  the  price  being  paid  for  its  good-will  above 
the  $1,000,000  at  which  good-will  is  carried  on  its  books.  This 
additional  value  will  be  set  up  on  the  Long  Company  books  by 
the  following  entry: 

Second  Entry: 

Good-Will $1,853,200 

To  Surplus $1,853,900 

This  Company  has  agreed  to  sell  out  to  the  Long-Bain 
Manufacturing  Company  for  $8,000,000,  as  per  agree- 
ment executed  this  day  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Since  the  net  worth  of 
this  company  by  its  books  is  $6,146,500  and  the  sale 
price  of  the  net  assets  is  $8,000,000,  additional  good- 
will of  $1,853,200  must  be  set  up. 

§  289.    Transfer  of  Assets  and  Liabilities 

It  is  now  necessary  to  record  the  transfer  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  under  the  agreement  with  the  Long-Bain  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  to  show  that  company's  payment  therefor  in 
stock.    This  is  accomplished  by  the  following  entries: 

Third  Entry: 

Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company $12,053,500 

To  Cash $  342»8oo 

Notes  Receivable 340,600 

Accounts  Receivable ; 1,021,300 
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Prepaid  Chaiges %     46,200 

Investments  500^000 

Stock  and  Material 964,300 

Supplies i75fZoo 

Due  from  Bain  Company 85,000 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 225,000 

Patents,  Patterns,  and  Tools 450,000 

Building  and  Plant 4,390,000 

Sinking  Fund 740,000 

Good-Will 8,853,200 

For  all  assets  turned  over  in  payment  of  subscription  to 
$8,000,000  of  stock,  as  per  resolution  of  the  (tirectors 
•and  stockholders. 

Fourth  Eniry: 

Notes  Payable $  685,000 

Accounts  Pa3rable 350,000 

Accrued  Charges 37>9oo 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 345tioo 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts xo,ooo 

Reserve  for  Insurance 205,500 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 2,500,000 

To  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company ^0339500 

For  all  liabilities  of  Long  Company  assumed. 

Fiflh  Eniry: 

Stock  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company $8,000^000 

To  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company |8,ooo^ooo 

For  $8,000,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Long-Bain 

Manufacturing  Company  received  this  day,  as  per 

agreement,  in  full  payment  for  plant,  assets,  and 

liabilities  turned  over  and  transferred  according  to 

legal  requirements: 

40,000  shares  common  stock $4,000,000 

40^000  shares  preferred  stock 4,000,000 

$8,000^000 

§  290.    Final  Entries  of  Long  Company 

A  trial  balance  of  the  books  of  the  Long  Company  at  this 
point  would  show  the  following  i&gures: 

Stock  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company $8,000,000 

Capital  Stock. $5,000,000 

Surplus 3,000,000 
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The  company  has  now  no  further  functions  to  perform  except 
to  distribute  its  assets.  First,  $400,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Long- 
Bain  Manufacturing  Company  is  to  be  donated  back  to  that 
company.  After  this  is  done  the  remainder  may  be  divided 
among  the  stockholders.  The  following  entries  will  show  the 
transactions: 

Sixth  Entry: 

Surplus $400,000 

To  Stock  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company. .  $400,000 

For  donation  of  10%  of  the  allotment  of  $4,000,000 
common  stock,  to  be  used  by  the  Long-Bain  Com- 
pany for  working  purposes 

Seventh  Entry: 

Capital  Stock $5,000,000 

Surplus a,6oo,ooo 

To  Sundry  Stockholders $7,600,000 

For  allotment  of  stock  of  the  Long-Bain  Company  to 
the  individual  stockholders  in  proportion  to  holdings. 

The  distribution  of  stock  must  of  course  be  made  in  the  pro- 
portion decided  upon  by  the  stockholders  themselves,  and  it  is 
evident  that  uneven  amounts  of  both  classes  of  stock  will  obtain. 
In  some  cases,  to  make  an  equitable  adjustment,  money  will  have 
to  be  passed  for  the  equalization  of  shares. 

Eighth  Entry: 

Sundzy  Stockholders $7,600,000 

To  Stock  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company ...  $7,600,000 

For  distribution  of  the  common  and  preferred  stock  of 
the  above  company  in  accordance  with  allotment 
agreement. 

There  is  now  no  balance  in  any  account  on  the  books  of  the 
Long  Company. 

§  291.    When  Asset  and  Liability  Accoonts  Are  Not  Closed 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  successor  business  desires  to 
take  over  and  continue  the  use  of  the  books  as  they  stand,  and 
does  not  wish  the  asset  and  liability  balances  closed  out.   Assume 
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that  the  corporation  which  we  took  for  an  example  in  §  285, 
instead  of  attempting  to  sell  its  assets  piecemeal,  sold  as  a  going 
concern  for  $40,000  cash.  The  purchaser  is  the  New  Corpora- 
tion, organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000,  fully  paid  in  cash. 
The  New  G)rporation  does  not  wish  the  asset  and  liability 
accounts  closed,  as  it  wishes  to  use  the  same  books. 

Ordinarily,  of  course,  the  entries  for  the  incorporation  and 
opening  transactions  of  such  a  corporation  would  be  as  follows: 

Cash $50,000 

To  Capital  Stock $50,000 

Asset  Accounts  (separated) $50,000 

Good-Will S,ooo 

To  Liability  Accoonts  (sepanted) $x5>ooo 

Cash 40,000 

The  showing  of  good-will  results  from  the  fact  that  net 
tangible  assets  of  a  value  of  $35,000  were  purchased  for  $40,000. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  asset  and  liability  accounts  (except 
Good- Will)  are  already  on  the  books,  exactly  ofifset  by  the  net 
worth  accounts  of  the  dissolving  corporation.  It  is  desired  to 
close  out  the  latter  group  instead  of  the  asset  and  liability  ac- 
counts, and  at  the  samq  time  to  set  up  the  good-will  and  to  show 
the  organization  of  the  New  Corporation.  All  of  this  may  be 
done  in  one  entry,  as  follows: 

Good-Will $  5,000 

Surplus i5iOod 

Capital  Stock. 20,000 

Cash 10,000 

To  Capital  Stock — New  Corporation $50,000 

Recording  the  purchase  of  the  net  assets  of  this  corporation 
for  $40,000  cash  paid  by  the  New  Corporation;  recording 
also  the  distribution  of  that  $40,000  to  the  stockholders 
of  this  Company  prior  to  its  dissolution;  setting  up  on 
the  books  the  $5,000  paid  for  the  good-will  of  the  company 
above  the  value  of  its  net  assets;  and  closing  its  Capital 
Stock  and  Surplus  accounts  in  favor  of  the  New  Corpoiar 
tion,  whose  authorized  stock  is  fuUy  paid  and  issued  as 
as  follows: 

(Insert  list) 
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{  393.    Adjustments  of  the  Bain  Company 

A  more  complicated  case  of  the  same  kind  is  tbat  of  the  entries 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Bain  Company,  which  merged  with  the 
Long  G>mpany  to  form  the  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  trial  balance  of  this  company's  books  is  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  fulfilling  of 
the  conditions  of  the  sale  of  the  net  assets  of  this  company  is 
shown  in  the  following  entries,  the  explanatory  notes  in  connec- 
tion with  which  will  present  all  needed  details. 

In  the  first  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Long  Company  (whose 
closing  entries  were  given  in  §§  287  ^.)>  the  Bain  Company  is  to 
receive  for  its  net  assets  stock  in  excess  of  their  book  value.  This 
excess  is  the  purchase  price  of  the  good-will  of  the  Bain  Company 
and  is  placed  upon  the  books  in  the  following  entry: 
Good-Will $1,030,000 

To  SuiplUB $1,030,000 

For  sale  value  of  plant  and  net  worth  in  excess  of 
present  book  value.    (Full  explanation  here) 

The  Bain  Company  is  also  to  reduce  its  liabilities  (and  of 
course  its  assets  at  the  same  time)  by  paying  off  a  dividend  and 
certain  secured  notes  which  it  owes.  The  entry  of  these  pay- 
menta  and  of  the  return  of  the  securities  pledged  as  collateral  for 
the  loan  is  shown  in  the  following  entries: 

Dividend  Payable $105,000 

Tb  Cash $105,000 

For  payment  of  dividend  due  today. 

Secured  Loans $100,000 

To  Cash $100^000 

For  payment  of  secured  loans. 

InvtstmenU $i2o»ooo 

To  Pledged  Securities $120^000 

For  return  of  pledged  securities  upon  payment  of  loan. 

§  393.    Dissolutiim  of  tiie  Bain  Comptny 

The  above  entries  present  nothing  unusual.  The  entries  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Bain  Company  differ  from  those  of  the  Long 
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Company,  however,  because  the  Bain  Company's  o£Gice  is  to  be 
maintained  as  a  branch  office  for  the  Long-Bain  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  therefore  does  not  wish  the  asset  and  liability 
balances  closed  out.  The  net  worth  accounts  of  the  Bain  Com- 
pany must  be  taken  ofif  the  books  and  in  their  place  must  be  sub- 
stituted the  investment  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company 
in  the  branch.    The  entries  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Stock  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company $5,000,000 

To  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company $5,000^000 

For  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  Long-Bain 
Company  received  in  full  pajrment  for  plant,  assets, 
and  liabilities: 

35,000  shares  common $3,500,000 

25,000  shares  preferred 3,500,000 

Surplus $250,000 

To  Stock  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company. .  $250,000 

For  donation  of  2,500  shares  common  stock  back  to  the 
Long-Bain  Company  for  working  purposes. 

Capital  Stock $3,500,000 

Surplus 1,250,000 

To  Sundry  Stockholders $4,750,000 

For  allotment  of  stock  in  the  new  corporation,  in  pro- 
portion to  holdings. 

Sundry  Stockholders $4,750,000 

To  Stock  of  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company . . .  $4,750,000 

For  distribution  of  stock,  as  per  agreement  of  adjust- 
ments. 

§  294.    Balance  Sheet  of  the  Bain  Company  After  Adjustment 

The  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company  then  exchanges  its 
own  bonds  for  the  mortgage  note  owing  by  the  Bain  Company. 

Mortgage  Payable $300,000 

Interest  Accrued 4f5oo 

To  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Company  (Home 

Office) $304*500 

For  pasonent  of  mortgage  and  accrued  interest  by  the 
Long-Bain  Company  by  an  equivalent  exchange  of 
5%  bonds. 
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The  following  balance  sheet  of  the  accounts  as  shovm  on  the 
books  of  the  Bain  branch  after  all  the  above  adjustments  have 
been  made,  is  given  to  show  how  the  net  worth  accounts  have 
disappeared  in  favor  of  the  proprietorship  interest  of  $5,304,500 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Long-Bain  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Certain  of  the  assets  could,  with  some  advantage,  be 
transferred  to  the  home  office  books  and  removed  from  the 
branch  ledger,  such  as  the  investments,  buildings  and  plant 
(particularly  the  real  estate).  Depreciation  reserve  and  good- 
will might  also  be  transferred.  This  would  leave  only  working 
accoimts  on  the  branch  ledger,  and  a  credit  of  $776,000  to  the 
home  office.    The  entries  must  of  course  suit  the  conditions. 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  Bain  Bkanch 
(After  sale  to  the  Long-Bain  Company,  showing  open  ledger  acooonts.) 


AsseU 

Cash $     67,500 

Notes  Receivable i3St8oo 

Accounts  Receivable 492,750 

Prepaid  Charges 38,150 

Investments 370,000 

Stock  and  Material 5x0,000 

Supplies 5if9oo 

Furniture  and  Fixtures. . . .  62,000 
Patents,  Patterns,  and  Tools       244,850 

Buildings  and  Plant 3,359,000 

Good-Will 1,020,000 


16,251,950 


Liabilities 

Notes  Payable $   270,000 

Accounts  Payable 540,000 

Accrued  Charges 11,640 

Reserve  for  Depreciation . . .  120,500 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 5,310 

Long-Bain  Company  Home 

Office  Account 5i304i50o 


16,251,950 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
REORGANIZATION  BY  AGREEMENT 

§  295.    Definition  of  Reorganization 

"A  reorganization  of  a  corporation  is  a  business  arrangement 
(i)  whereby  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  company  are  rearranged 
as  to  amoimt,  income,  or  priority,  or  (2)  the  property  is  sold  to 
a  new  corporation  for  new  stock  and  bonds,  or  (3)  the  property 
is  sold  by  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  upon  it,  and  the  purchaser 
buys  for  himself  and  such  of  the  old  stockholders  and  bondhold- 
ers as  he  associates  with  him/'i  Any  material  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  stock  is  usually  accompanied  by  at  least  a 
partial  reorganization. 

§  296.    Methods  of  Reorganization 

According  to  the  definition  there  are  two  kinds  of  reorganiza- 
tion by  agreement.  The  first  is  a  mere  readjustment  of  the  rights 
of  the  various  parties  interested,  i.e.,  by  the  stockholders  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  bondholders  or  other  creditors,  without 
forming  a  new  corporation.  The  problems  given  in  this  chapter 
relate  to  such  readjustments. 

The  second  involves  the  formation  of  a  new  corporation  and 
the  volimtary  sale  of  all  the  property  of  the  old  corporation  to 
it  in  return  for  its  stocks  and  bonds.  The  accounting  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  method  of  reorganization  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  of  consolidation  by  merger  and  by  pur- 
chase.^ 

Both  of  these  methods  are  called  reorganizations  by  agree- 

>  Cook.,  on  Corp.,  §  883. 


*  See  Ch.  XXVII.  "Combination  by  Merger  or  Purchase." 
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ment,  in  contradistinction  to  reorganizations  as  the  result  of 
legal  compulsion  where  the  corporation  is  insolvent  and  its  prop- 
erty may  be  sold  to  pay  off  the  bondholders  and  creditors. 

When  the  property  of  a  corporation  is  sold  under  foreclosure 
proceedings,  the  entity  of  the  corporation  does  not  pass.  What- 
ever organization  is  effected  by  the  purchaser  to  operate  the 
plant,  property,  or  business  taken  over,  is  practically  a  new  or- 
ganization free  from  all  claim  or  liability  of  the  old  corporation. 
The  accounting  problems  relating  to  it  are  similar  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  opening  the  records  of  a  new  corporation. 

Reorganization  as  the  result  of  a  receivership  is  discussed  in 
the  following  chapter. 

(  307*    Reorganization  by  Reduction  of  Stock 

A  reorganization  by  agreement  may  involve  some  readjust- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  reorganized 
company.  A  reduction  of  capital  stock  is  not  as  simple  as  an 
increase,  because  in  reducing  stock  the  rights  of  creditors  must 
be  considered,  and  the  surrender  of  outstanding  stock  and  the 
issuance  of  a  less  number  of  shares  involve  some  cancellation  and 
reissue  of  stock  to  existing  stockholders.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  procedure  and  book  records  required  for  reducing  the  capital 
stock  of  a  corporation,  the  following  example  is  given: 

The  Harkness  Automobile  Company,  whose  statement  is 
given  below,  was  formed  by  the  merger  of  several  automobile 
concerns.  At  the  time  of  the  combination,  good-will  was  placed 
at  $1,000,000  and  surplus  at  $340,000.  Since  then  regular  divi- 
dends of  7%  on  preferred  and  $%  on  common  stock  have  been 
paid,  excepting  the  one  recently  declared  and  shown  among  the 
liabilities.  An  audit  of  the  books  made  for  the  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1921,  showed  that  obsolete  properties,  doubtful  accounts, 
and  valueless  investments  to  the  amoimt  of  approximately  $1,- 
000,000  would  have  to  be  written  off.  The  following  statement 
was  submitted  by  the  accountants  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  good-will  be  reduced  to  a  conservative  valuation: 
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Haakness  Automobile  Coio^any  and  Branches 

Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1921 

(Before   reduction   of   capital) 


Assets 

Cost  of  Properties  and 
Equipment,  including 

Good-Will %  4,500,000 

Securities  Owned,  of  Sub- 
sidiary and  Other  Com- 
panies       1,300,000 

Sinking  Fund  Deposit 220,000 

Cash 235,000 

Accounts  Receivable 1,172,300 

Notes  Receivable 1,370,000 

Material,  Supplies  and 

Finished  Farts 981,600 

Contract  Worit  in  Course 

of  Construction 476,300 

Accrued  and  Prepaid  Items  58,400 

Total  Assets $10,313,600 


Liabilities 
Capital  Stock: 

Preferred $  1,000,000 

Common 3,000,000 

Bonds  Outstanding 2,500,000 

Short-Term  Notes 500,000 

Accounts  Payable 1,525,900 

Notes  Payable 490,000 

Accrued  Items 31,200 

Bond     Interest,    payable 

July  I,  1921 62,500 

Dividend    Declared    and 

Unpaid 120,000 

Sundry  Operating  Reserves  189,000 
Indorsement  on  Notes  Dis- 
counted   850,000 

Surplus 45»ooo 


$10,313,600 


The  stockholders  have  decided  to  write  off  the  entire  $1,000,- 
000  of  good-will  and  to  add  $500,000  to  the  surplus  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  capital  stock.  The  common  stock,  therefore,  is  to  be 
reduced  to  $1,500,000,  whUe  the  cumulative  preferred  stock  is  to 
remain  as  before,  and  $500,000  is  to  be  added  to  the  Surplus 
account. 

§  398.    Entries  for  Reduction  of  Stock 

As  the  new  common  stock  certificates  when  issued  will  be  for 
one-half  the  nimiber  of  shares  canceled,  so  that  each  holder  there- 
of will  own  50%  of  his  former  holdings,  each  stockholder's  ac- 
count in  the  stock  ledger  should  be  debited  with  the  number  of 
shares  canceled,  and  new  certificates  of  stock  reissued  for  the 
balance,  the  old  ones  being  taken  up.  Another  plan  is  to  debit 
each  account  for  the  entire  number  of  former  shares  in  order  to 
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close  the  account,  after  which  the  account  is  credited  with  the 
actual  number  of  new  shares  issued. 

The  only  entry  required  to  be  made  in  the  general  ledger  is 
one  to  adjust  the  Capital  Stock,  Surplus,  and  Good- Will  accoimts 
as  follows: 

Capital  Stock— Common $1,500^000 

To  Good-Will  (or  Plant) $1,000,000 

Surplus 500^000 

To  record  the  requirements  of  a  charter  amendment 
granted  this  day,  reducing  the  number  of  shares  of 
common  stock  from  30^000  to  15,000  of  the  par  value 
of  $1,500,000. 

This  entry  also  cancels  the  entire  Good- Will  accoxmt  and 
creates  an  additional  surplus  of  $500,000. 

Other  methods  of  stating  the  journal  entry  might  be  used, 
keeping  in  mind  that  accoimts  should  be  given  such  titles  as  will 
readily  identify  their  fimctions. 

§  299.    Status  after  Reorganization 

The  reduction  in  the  par  value  of  the  common  stock  held  by 
each  stockholder  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  company's 
actual  net  worth  is  less  than  under  the  former  arrangement,  nor 
that  the  holder  of  stock  has  lost  anything  by  the  charter  amend- 
ment. His  shares,  the  book  value  of  which  was  formerly  below 
par,  are  now  shown  as  being  worth  considerably  above  par.  The 
net  worth  of  the  company  (capital  and  surplus)  is  now  $3,045,000, 
so  that  each  of  the  15,000  shares  of  common  stock  has  a  book 
value  of  $136.33  per  share.  The  book  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  remains  as  before  at  $100  per  share. 

This  company,  like  many  others,  has  overvalued  its  proper- 
ties and  has  issued  its  capital  stock  on  the  strength  of  such  valua- 
tion. The  properties  and  good-will  are  listed  at«"cost,"  that  is, 
after  allowing  for  depreciation;  but  this  only  indicates  the  value 
placed  upon  them  at  the  time  of  purchase,  measured  in  shares  of 
the  purchasing  company,  which  evidently  was  too  high.  Stock, 
like  water,  must  find  its  level  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  well  known 
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that  the  stock  market  quotations  usually  show  it  very  dose  to 
its  intrinsic  property  valuation  after  all  water  or  fictitious  value 
has  been  eliminated. 

Assimiing  that  the  good-will  of  $1 ,000,000  was  largely  ficti- 
tious, it  is  apparent  that  the  real  value  of  the  stock  was  only 
$3,000,000,  or  $75  per  share;  if  the  good-will  was  represented  by 
common  stock,  then  the  market  value  of  the  common  stock  will 
be  reduced  by  one-third,  or  to  $66.67  P^^  share,  while  the  pre- 
ferred stock  will  remain  at  or  near  the  par  value.  By  reducing 
the  capital  stock  to  $2,500,000,  the  good- will  is  eliminated  and 
$500,000  added  to  the  Surplus  account,  with  the  result  that 
the  actual  capital  and  surplus  is  then  $3,045,000,  and  the  book 
value  of  all  the  stock  averages  slightly  over  $120  per  share. 

The  relative  value  of  preferred  and  common  stock  must  of 
course  depend  upon  the  status  of  the  preferred;  if  the  latter  is 
entitled  to  only  par  value,  $1,000,000  on  liquidation,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  15,000  shares  of  common  stock  must  be  worth  $2,045,- 
000,  or  about  $136  per  share,  and  the  preferred  slightly  above 
par  in  harmony  with  its  annual  earnings.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
stock  reduction  and  elimination  of  good-will  do  not  enhance  the 
financial  stability  of  the  company  upon  which  its  credit  is  based. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  status  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock- 
holders remain  the  same  as  to  proprietorship  and  participation  in 
profits.  The  preferred  stock  wiU,  if  business  permits,  pay  its  7% 
dividend  or  $70,000  per  year,  while  the  remaining  profits  wiU  be 
available  for  the  common  stock  dividend. 

In  a  letter  sent  by  the  American  Milling  Company  to  its 
stockholders  asking  them  to  vote  on  a  proposed  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  capital  stock,  the  following  paragraph  appeared: 

The  good-wiU  and  patent  rights  add  nothing  to  a  solid  financial 
basis  on  which  to  operate  your  property  and  a  statement  containing 
items  of  this  character  injures  us  in  banking  circles  to  such  an 
extent  that  your  officers  are  handicapped  in  making  a  proper  finan- 
cial showing,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  are  compelled  to  pay  $3»8oo 
capital  stock  tax  per  anniun  on  this  excess  which  would  be  saved 
to  you  by  making  the  change. 
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RECEIVERSfflP  AND  REORGANIZATION 

§  300*    The  Receiver's  Accounts 

A  receiver  is  a  fiduciary  and  as  such  is  required  to  keep  careful 
record  of  his  transactions  and  to  render  frequent  accounts  during 
his  receivership.  There  is  no  prescribed  form  for  the  keeping  of 
a  receiver's  accounts.  The  accountant  may  use  his  own  judgment 
in  outlining  the  books  to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  keeping  them. 
The  availability  of  data  pertaining  to  the  trust  is  the  main  con- 
sideration,  however,  and  should  be  so  regarded  in  planning  the 
records.  No  matter  what  method  of  account-keeping  is  used, 
the  receiver  is  required  to  state  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
company  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  his  receivership,  as 
well  as  the  various  intervening  transactions.  These  statements 
to  the  court  become  public  records  and  are  available  for  general 
inspection. 

The  receivership  forms  and  procedure  which  follow  are  in 
accordance  with  good  accounting  practice,  but  changes  will  be 
necessary  for  acceptance  in  some  states.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  the  form  of  account  required  by  the  courts  differs 
from  the  one  shown,  requiring  first  a  summary  of  the  entire 
matter,  while  full  particulars  are  contained  in  supporting 
schedules,  designated  A,  B,  C,  etc.  In  every  case  it  is  of  course 
required  that  the  matter  shall  be  set  forth  logically  and  clearly. 
In  many  states  there  are  no  specific  requirements  regarding  the 
form  in  which  the  accounts  of  receivers  shall  be  rendered,  the 
only  insistence  being  that  they  shall  be  true  and  readily 
intelligible.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reports 
of  receivers  are  primarily  reports  of  the  handling  of  cash,  its 
receipt  and  its  disbursement. 
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§  30Z.    The  Company's  Accounts  during  Receivarsh^ 

The  general  books  of  an  embarrassed  company  may  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  new  condition  of  affairs,  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  continued  as  usual  until  it  is  known  what  is  to  become  of  the 
company.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  accounts 
of  the  receiver,  adjusting  entries  may  be  made,  one  of  which 
would  charge  the  receiver  with  the  assets  taken  over  by  him.i 
The  debit  balance  to  the  receiver's  account  will  stand  until  the 
end  of  the  receivership. 

Upon  termination  of  the  receivership,  when  the  assets  and 
liabilities  as  then  existing  are  turned  back  to  the  company,  as- 
suming that  business  is  to  be  continued,  entries  must  be  made 
debiting  the  asset  accounts  and  crediting  the  receiver  with  what 
he  turns  back.  The  receiver's  balance  will  at  that  time  be  either 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  orignially  shown,  and  the  differ- 
ence must  then  be  adjusted  into  Surplus.  This  difference  will  be 
the  result  of  loss  or  gain  during  the  receivership. 

If  the  capital  has  xmdergone  certain  changes,  which  is  usually 
the  case,  suitable  adjusting  entries  must  be  made  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  present  conditions  as  reflected  in  the  receiver's 
final  official  report. 

§302.    Statement  of  Affairs  . 

As  soon  as  the  receiver  is  appointed,  he  is  required  to  make  an 
inventory  and  appraisement  of  the  estate,  showing  the  exact 
condition  of  the  insolvent  corporation.  This  is  known  as  a 
'^statement  of  affairs,"  and  is  made  in  the  simplest  way  possible 
for  the  convenience  of  both  court  and  creditors.  With  the  state-r 
ment  of  affairs  is  frequently  presented  a  "deficiency  statement, "» 
showing  the  company's  capital  impairment  and  how  the  deficit 
came  about. 

A  statement  of  affairs  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  balance  sheet. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  books,  schedules,  creditors'  claims,  etc.. 


»  Sec  I  314. 
«  See  I  334. 
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and  contains  on  one  side  all  liabilities,  distinguishing  between 
those  which  axe  unsecured,  partially  securedi  or  fully  secured. 
Contingent  liabilities  should  also  be  shown  among  the  liabilities. 

On  the  other  side»  the  assets  of  the  concern  are  shown  at 
their  nominal  or  book  value,  and  also  at  the  value  which  they 
axe  expected  to  realize.  Any  assets  which  have  been  given  or 
pledged  as  security  for  creditors'  daims  are  separated  from  those 
which  are  available  for  distribution  among  the  unsecured  credi- 
tors. The  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  statement 
shows  either  the  nominal  net  surplus  or  net  deficiency. 

The  receiver,  or  his  accountant,  prepares  the  statement  of 
affairs  from  information  gleaned  from  the  various  sources  open 
to  him,  and  submits  it,  together  with  the  complementary 
deficiency  statement,  to  the  meeting  of  creditors.  He  submits 
also  his  inventory  and  appraisement  to  the  court  for  record  in 
the  court  journal.  It  is  apparent  that  the  receiver  should 
either  be  an  accountant  himself,  or  should  engage  the  services 
of  an  accountant  for  the  determination  of  the  company's  condi- 
tion and  for  compiling  the  many  various  details  that  will  be  found 
necessary  in  preparing  his  statements. 

§  303.    Illustration  of  Statement  of  Affairs  ^ 

To  illustrate  receivership  records  and  accounts,  let  us  assume 
that  the  Excelsior  Harvester  Company,  unable  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  July  i,  1921.  A 
statement  of  affairs  prepared  for  it  is  given  below. 

It  will  be  noted  that  equities  only  are  shown  in  the  statement 
of  appraisal,  all  secured  liabilities  being  deducted  from  the 
assets  pledged  or  mortgaged.  Bonds  and  cash  held  by  the 
trustee  are  deducted  from  the  corresponding  liability,  and  that 
net  liability  from  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  asset.  In  the 
same  way  the  collateral  trust  bonds  are  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  pledged  securities. 


a  Other  examples  wUl  be  found  in  1 1  31 9. 390, 323  and  333.    Attention  is  especially  called 
to  the  example  in  I  333. 
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Statement  op  Excelsiok  Kabve^ter  Company 
At  bcguming  of  Receivership,  July  i,  1921 

Assets  Book  Appraised 

Value  Value 

Real  Estate,  Plant,  etc $13,136,500. 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depredation 897,510 


$11,238,990 
Less:  First  Mortgage  Bonds. . .  $6,500,000 
Reduced  by :  Cash  and  Bonds 
in  hands  of  Trustee 2,296,200      4,203,800 


Company's  Equity S7.03S.190    t  6,435,190 

Investments  in  Affiliated  Companies $  4,500,000 

Less:    Collateral   Trust   Bonds   Secured 

thereby 4,000,000 


Company's  Equity 500,000        

Merchandise  Inventory 2,178,960  3,100,000 

Accounts  Recdvable 3.245.140  3,300,000 

Notes  Receivable  * 2,862,100  2,440,100 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 975.850  945.850 


Total $16,797,340    $15,131,140 


LdabilUies                             Book  Appraised 

Value  Value 

Bank  Loans  Unsecured $     500,000  $     500,000 

Notes  Payable 1,490,500  1,490,500 

Accounts  Payable 2,375,640  3,375,640 

Accrued  Charges 328,350  338,350 

Liability  on  Notes  under  Discount  (estimated) 60^000 


Total  Unsecured  Liabilities $4,694,390    $4,754,390 

Surplus 3,102,850 

Capital  Stock— Preferred  7%  Cumulative 5,000,000 

Capital  Stock — Common 5,000,000 

Balance — Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities,  being  the 

Net  Worth  of  the  Corporation 10,366,750 


Total $16,797,240    $15,131,140 

*  Notes  under  diecouat  at  bank,  $400,000  additional. 
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§  304«    Result  of  Receiver's  Appraisal 

Upon  his  appointment,  July  i,  1921,  tihie  receiver  made  an 
appraisement  and  statement  of  the  company's  affairs  and  filed 
his  inventory  with  the  court.  It  revealed  the  following  con- 
ditions, all  of  which  are  included  in  the  above  statement: 

1.  That  the  real  estate  and  plant  valuation  should  be 

reduced  $600,000. 

2.  That  the  investments  had  declined  $500,000  below  the 

book  value  stated. 

3.  That  the  merchandise  inventory  should  be  reduced  to 

$2,100,000. 

4.  That  the  accounts  receivable  would  probably  realize 

$3,200,000. 
S-  That  notes  receivable  were  doubtful  to  the  extent  of 
$422,000. 

6.  That  $60,000  of  the  notes  under  discount  were  likely  to 

be  dishonored. 

7.  That  $30,000  for  dishonored  notes  of  a  customer  had 

been  charged  to  the  company's  account  by  the  bank. 

§  305.    The  Receiver's  Activities 

The  receivership  was  terminated  December  31, 1921,  at  which 
time  a  reorganization  took  place.  The  statement  of  the  re- 
ceiver at  the  date  of  his  withdrawal,  after  a  tenure  of  six  months, 
is  shown  herewith.  It  contains  the  adjustments  suggested  in 
his  statement  to  the  court,  in  addition  to  the  following  trans- 
actions carried  out  during  his  incumbency: 

1.  $1,200,000  of  6%  receiver's  certificates  were  issued,  due 

in  four  months,  dated  August  i,  and  sold  at  98. 

2.  Building  extensions  previously  commenced   were,  by 

order  of  the  court,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

3.  The  factory  was  kq)t  running  at  a  considerable  reduction 

in  capacity. 
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4.  Goods  were  sold  from  stock  for  cash  at  the  best  prices 

obtainable,  bringing  in  $287,680. 

5.  $1,724,440  of  the  accounts  receivable  were  collected. 

6.  There  was  collected  also  $1,050,880  of  the  notes  receiv- 

able, of  which  $7S,ooo  applied  to  notes  written  off  as 
doubtful. 

7.  Accrued  charges  were  paid  for  taxes  and  labor  of  $81,100. 

8.  Material  for  use  in  factory  amounting  to  $268,200  was 

purchased  for  cash. 

9.  Various  expenses  paid  in  cash  amounted  to  $76,500,  legal 

fees  $22,500,  and  the  amount  drawn  by  the  receiver 
under  authority  of  the  court,  $10,000. 

§  306.    Accounting  Procedure 

In  some  cases  the  receiver  chooses  to  use  the  books  of  the 
company  as  the  means  of  recording  his  own  operations,  but  this 
is  not  considered  the  best  practice.  The  receiver's  records 
should  be  independent,  although  frequently  when  he  retains  the 
accounting  staff  of  the  company  it  is  found  simplest  to  keep  the 
receiver's  records  in  the  loose-leaf  binders  which  have  been  used 
by  the  company.  This  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  their  being 
independent  records. 

As  a  general  thing  the  books  of  the  receiver  as  he  opens  them 
do  not  show  the  liabilities  of  the  company  imtil  proper  proofs  of 
claim  have  been  filed  with  the  receiver  and  have  been  allowed  by 
him.  The  inventory  upon  which  the  receiver's  accounts  begin 
fa  an  inventory  of  assets  only.*  Debts  appear  only  through  their 
pa)rment  or  their  allowance  by  the  receiver  in  case  he  wishes  to 
show  on  the  books  the  claims  which  he  has  allowed. 

§  307.    Receiver's  Entries  on  Taking  Charge 

The  appraisal  and  audit  of  July  i,  192 1,  made  by  the  receiver 
shows  a  reduction  of  $1,676,100  in  the  value  of  the  assets  below 


«  Cf,  Wilto,  Bctotes  and  Trusts,  by  Conyngton,  Knapp  and  Pinkerton,  p.  sSS. 
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tli6  figures  at  which  they  have  been  carried  on  the  books.    This 
amount  is  made  up  of  the  following  reductions  in  value: 

Real  Estate  and  Plant $  6oo»ooo 

lavcttmento 500,000 

Mercfaandifle 78,960 

Accounts  Receivable 45ti4o 

Notes  Receivable 422,000 

Cash  in  Banks 30,000 

$1,676,100 

The  receiver  opens  his  separate  books  by  making  in  his  jour- 
nal an  entry  setting  up  these  assets  at  the  appraised  value.  In 
order,  however,  that  notes  and  accounts  receivable  appraised  at 
nothing  or  at  less  than  their  par  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  the 
entire  previous  book  value  of  such  items  is  entered,  and  an 
"Allowance  for  Doubtful  Receivables"  account  is  set  up  for  the 
difference.  By  this  method  the  subsidiary  ledgers  will  show  all 
the  receivables  and  continued  efforts  will  be  made  to  collect 
them.  The  failure  to  realize  upon  those  which  were  considered 
bad  will  not,  however,  reflect  upon  the  receiver  inasmuch  as  he 
took  them  over  at  less  than  par.  The  clishonored  note  which 
had  been  deposited  by  the  company  before  the  receiver  took 
charge  is  likewise  entered  as  a  receivable,  and  included  in  the 
amount  of  the  reserve. 

The  deposits  of  cash  and  securities  with  the  trustee  of  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  securities  for  the  collateral  trust  bonds  are 
omitted  from  the  assets  with  which  the  receiver  charges  himself, 
as  they  have  gone  out  of  the  control  of  the  company  and  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustee  for  a  specific  purpose.* 

As  an  offset  to  the  value  of  all  the  assets  taken  over  by  the 
receiver,  he  credits  Excelsior  Harvester  Company  with  the  ap- 
praised value  of  these  assets. 

The  receiver's  opening  entry  is  as  follows :    • 

Real  EsUte,  Plant,  etc ^6,435,190 

Merchandise  Inventoiy a,ioo^ooo 
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Aooounts  Recdvable 3»H5iMO 

Notes  Receivable 2,892,100 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 945f^5o 

To  Allowance  for  Doubtful  Receivables $     497,140 

Excelsior  Harvester  Company z5,X2z,i4o 

To  record  appraised  values  of  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Excelsior  Harvester  Company,  in  receivership, 
taken  over  this  day  by  decree  of  the  Court 

§  308.    Entry  of  Receiver's  Transactions 

The  receiver  then  opens  such  nominal  accounts  for  Sales,  etc., 
as  are  necessary  to  record  the  transactions  which  occur  during 
his  incumbency  of  the  office.  In  order  to  make  the  record  as 
short  as  possible  for  purposes  of  the  explanation,  almost  all 
expense  items  are  lumped  into  one  Expenses  accoimt.  Sufficient 
accounts  should  of  course  be  maintained  on  the  books  to  provide 
a  complete  classification. 

The  receiver  must  keep  a  strict  record  of  all  business  activities 
in  order  that  he  may  give  a  correct  accoimt  of  them  to  the  court. 
Most  of  the  entries  will  be  made  in  the  cash  book,  though  certain 
of  them  will  properly  be  contained  in  the  journal.  The  result 
of  the  cash  entries  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Receiver's  Cash  Account 
(Being  a  record  of  his  transactions  from  July  z,  2921, 
to  December  31,  1921) 


Receipts 

Baknce    Turned   over    to 

Receiver $  94S»8so 

Receiver's  Certificates 1,200,000 

Merchan^lise  Sales 287,680 

PaymerUs 
Discount  on  Receiver's 

Certificates 

Real  Estate  Operations 

Accrued  Charges 

$     24,000 

500,000 

81,100 

Accounts  Receivable i,724»44o 

Notes  Receivable o7(;.88o 

Merchandise  Purchases 

E]qpenses 

Legal  Expenses 

268,200 
76.500 

22,500 

10,000 

1,200,000 

24,000 

NotesReceivable  (Doubtful)        75,000 

Salary  of  Receiver 

Receiver's  Certificates  Paid. 
Interest  on  above , . 

Balance  of  Cash  on  Hand  . 

3.002,550 

$5,208,850 

$5,208,850 
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In  addition  to  the  cash  entries  summarized  above,  the 
receiver  has  regulariy  made  journal  entries  which  may  be  con- 
densed into  the  following: 

Excelsior  Harvester  Company ^>754f390 

To  Claims  Allowed ^754»39o 

Recording  claims  properly  presented  to  receiver  and 
regularly  aUowed. 

Merchandise  Inventory $50,000 

Cost  of  Sales : 218,200 

To  Merchandise  Purchases $268,200 

Bringing  Merchandise  Inventory  account  to  proper 
figure  and  charging  balance  of  purchases  into  Cost 
of  Saks. 

Allowance  for  Doubtful  Receivables $75fOOO 

To  Recoveries  on  Doubtful  Receivables $75,ooo 

Charging  against  reserve  amount  collected  on 
doubtful  note  of  . .  •  •  • 

Since  a  reorganization  of  the  company  is  expected  to  take 
place  under  a  reorganization  committee,  the  receiver  has  not 
made  any  settlement  disbursements  beyond  certain  preferred 
claims  shown  on  the  opening  statement  of  affairs  as  accrued 
charges. 

§  309.    Summary  of  Receiver's  Transactions 

When  all  the  above  transactions  have  been  posted  to  the 
ledger,  the  trial  balance  of  the  receiver's  books  before  closing  on 
December  31, 192 1,  is  as  follows: 

Tkial  Balance,  December  31, 1921 

Dr.  Cr. 

Real  Estate,  Plant,  eve «>  6,935,190 

Merchandise  Inventory 3,150,000 

Accounts  Receivable 1,520,700 

Notes  Receivable 1,841,220 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 3t«>2,S50 

Allowance  foi  Doubtful  Receivables $     423,140 

Excelsior  Harvester  Company 10,366,750 
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Claims  Allowed 4,673,390 

Discount  on  Receiver's  Certificates 24,000 

Cost  of  Sales 218,200 

Expenses 76,500 

Salaiy  of  Receiver 10,000 

Legal  Expenses 22,500 

Interest  on  Receiver's  Certificates 24,000 

Herdbandise  Sales 287,680 

Recoveries  on  Doubtful  Receivables 75»<x>o 


$15,824,860    $15,824,860 


§  310.    Receiver's  Closing  Entries 

At  the  termination  of  his  activities  and  before  the  reorgani- 
zation takes  place,  the  receiver  closes  his  ledger  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  receivership.  Below  are  given  the  various  entries 
to  dose  the  loss  and  gain  accounts. 

Merchandise  Sales $287,680 

To  Cost  of  Sales $218,200 

Profit  and  Loss 69,480 

dosing  merchandising  accounts  and  showing  gross 
profit  on  sales. 

Recoveries  on  Doubtful  Receivables $75,000 

To  Profit  and  Loss $75,000 

Gosing  former  account  to  show  gain  on  realiza 
tion  over  appraised  value  of  assets. 

Profit  and  Loss $157,000 

To  Discount  on  Receiver's  Certificates $24,000 

Expenses 76,500 

Sakry  of  Receiver 10,000 

Legal  Expenses 22,500 

Interest  on  Receiver's  Certificates 24,000 

Closing  expense  accounts. 

Excelsior  Harvester  Company $12,500 

To  Profit  and  Loss. $12,520 

Charging  the  net  loss  of  period  against  the  value 
taken  over  by  the  receiver. 
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Allowance  for  Doubtful  Receivables $     422,140 

Claims  Albwed 4t^7St^90 

Excelsior  Harvester  Company 10,354,230 

To  Real  Estate,  Plant,  etc 16,935,190 

Merchandise  Inventory 2,150,000 

Accounts  Receivable 1,520,700 

Notes  Receivable 1,841,220 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 3*002,550 

Closing  the  books  of  the  receiver  and  showing  the 
assets  and  liabilities  turned  back  to  Excelsior 
Harvester  Company. 

§  311.    Receiver's  Statement  to  the  Court 

The  receiver  may  present  to  the  court  only  one  account  or 
statement,  known  as  tiie  '^first  and  final  account/'  or  he  may 
present  several.  An  auditor  is  usually  appointed  by  the  court 
to  audit,  examine,  vouch,  and  pass  upon  the  receiver's  accoimts 
in  detail  and  to  report  to  the  court  before  distributions  are 
made,  or  dividends  paid  to  creditors.  The  auditor  causes  an 
advertisement  to  be  placed  in  the  papers,  giving  notice  that  he 
will  sit  on  a  certain  date  to  receive  claims  and  hear  complaints 
on  the  audited  statement.  The  hearing  may  even  be  adjourned 
one  or  more  times.  The  auditor  generally  makes  up  a  statement 
of  his  own  from  that  presented  by  the  receiver,  though  it  is 
usually  briefer  and  may  even  be  only  a  summary  of  the  receiver's 
transactions.  It  redtes  in  brief,  as  a  rule,  the  activities  of  the 
receiver  as  an  introduction  to  the  audited  statement,  all  of  which 
is  later  filed  with  the  court,  to  be  kept  as  a  permanent  record. 

The  following  is  usually  a  satisfactory  form  for  the  general 
statement  of  account  rendered  by  the  receiver,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  states  have  specific  forms  estab- 
lished by  statute  which  are  required  to  be  filled  out.  Persons 
dealing  with  particular  judges  in  matters  having  to  do  with 
several  receiverships  learn,  too,  that  some  one  form  is  more 
satisfactory  to  a  certain  judge  than  is  another  form,  juid  that  the 
favor  of  the  court  can  best  be  secured  by  submitting  the  report  in 
a  form  most  intelligible  to  and  best  liked  by  that  judge. 
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FotsT  AMD  Final  Account  of  ths  Receiver  ros 

Excelsior  Harvester  Company 

December  31,  Z93Z 

DebOs 

The  Receiver  Charges  Himself  as  Follows: 

Inventoiy  and  Appiaisement  of  Afiseto  taken  over  Jtily  i, 
1921: 

Equity  in  Real  Estate,  Plant,  etc $6,435,190 

Equity  in  Investments  of  Subsidiary  Companies (none) 

Merchandise  Inventoiy 3,100,000 

Accounts  Receivable 3,300,000 

Notes  Receivable 3,440,100 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 945i85o 

Total  Assets  taken  over $15,131,140 

Additions  to  Capital: 
For  Outlay  Increasing  Value  of  Real  Estate  and  Prop- 
erties  $  500,000 

Increase  in  Cash,  per  Cash  Account 3,056,700 

Increase  in  Value  of  Merchandise 50,000 

Total  Increase  in  Assets 3.606,700 

Total  Debits $17,737,840 

Credits 

The  Receiver  Credits  Himself  as  Foll6ws: 

Claims  Allowed  and  Not  Paid,  as  per  schedule $4,673,390 

Assets  Realized  and  Collected  as  Follows: 

Accounts  Receivable  Collected $1,734,440 

Notes  Receivable  Collected 97S»88o 

Total  Realization 3,700,320 

Total  Credits 7f373.6io 

Present  Accountobility $xo,354,23o 


This  general  statement  must  be  supported  by  exhibits  and 
schedules,  among  which  will  usually  be  found  a  balance  sheet,  a 
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statement  of  profit  and  loss  from  operations  (in  this  case  trading) , 
a  summary  of  the  cash  account,  and  lists  of  claims  allowed  but 
not  paid  and  of  claims  allowed  and  paid.  Satisfactory  forms  for 
the  more  important  of  these  are  presented  in  the  following 
sections  and  in  the  next  chapter. 

§  312.    Statement  of  Affairs  at  Termination  of  Receivership 

As  a  result  of  all  his  transactions,  the  receiver's  balance  sheet 
at  the  time  of  closing  will  appear  as  follows : 

Financial  Statement  of  Receiver  tor 

Excelsior  Harvester  Company 

At  Termination  or  Receivership  Jurisdiction, 

December  31, 192  i 

Assets 

Real  Estate,  Plant,  etc $12,036,500 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depreciation 897,510 

$11,138,990 

Less:  First  Mortgage  Bonds $6,500,000 

Reduced  by:  Cash  and  Bonds  in  hands  of 
Trustee 2,296,200      4,203,800 

Receiver's  Equity $  6,935,190 

Investments  of  Affiliated  Companies. .  .*. $  4,000,000 

Less:  Collateral  Trust  Bonds  Secured  thereby 4,000,000 

Receiver's  Equity (none) 

Merchandise  Inventory 2,150,000 

Accounts  Receivable i»47S»S^ 

Notes  Receivable  *. . ". 1,464,220 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 31002,550 

Total $15,027,520 

Liabililies 

Bank  Loans  Unsecured $   500,000 

Notes  Payable 1,490,500 

.*  Notes  tttider  discount  at  tmnk,  $400,000  additfonol. 
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Aocmints  Payable 2»375>^ 

Accrued  Charges 347,150 

Claims  on  Notes  under  Discount 60,000 

Total  Liabilities 4,673,290 

Receiver's  Equity,  Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities Sio,354;23o 


§  313.    Ofher  Exhibits  and  Schedules 

The  statement  of  profit  and  loss  and  the  lists  of  claims  need 
not  be  given  here,  as  they  present  no  unusual  difficulties.  The 
summary  of  the  cash  account  may  be  in  the  form  given  in  §  308, 
or  the  opening  balance  and  later  receipts  may  be  listed  at  the  top 
of  the  page  and  the  disbursements  at  the  bottom,  the  total  of  the 
latter  being  subtracted  from  the  total  of  the  former  to  obtain  the 
closing  balance. 

A  schedule  which  it  is  always  wise  to  append  is  an  analysis 
of  the  receiver's  equity,  or  his  accoimt  with  the  company  for 
which  he  is  acting  as  receiver.  This  acts  in  a  way  as  a  recon- 
ciliation of  certain  supporting  schedules  with  the  balance  sheet, 
and  may  be  in  the  following  form : 

Analysis  of  Receiver's  Equity 

Equity  at  beginning  of  receivenhip $15,221,14: 

Loss  from  operations $     i^iS^o 

Claims  allowed 4>754f390 

Total  deductions 4,766,910 

Equity  at  termination  of  receivership $10,354,130 

§  314.    ildjustment  of  Company^s  Books  on  Appointment  of 
ReceiTer 

The  books  of  the  embarrassed  company  are  frequently  left 
m  the  condition  that  prevailed  when  the  receivership  began.  In 
that  case  no  entries  of  any  kind  are  made  imtil  the  time  of  reor- 
ganization, when  the  abandoned  accounts  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
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new  conditions.  Sometimes  it  may  be  thought  advisable,  how- 
ever, to  adjust  the  accounts  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of 
receivership  jurisdiction.  This  is  assiuned  to  have  been  done 
with  the  books  of  the  Excelsior  Harvester  Company. 

By  referring  to  the  appraisement,  it  will  be  seen  that  numer- 
ous adjustments  of  values  were  made.  The  losses  sustained 
thereby  should  be  adjusted  into  Surplus  account  in  order  to 
bring  the  ledger  into  agreement  with  the  property  valuations 
taken  over  by  the  receiver. 

§  315.    Entries  to  Adjust  Asset  Values 

Shrinkages  in  asset  values  as  shown  by  the  appraisement  are 
adjusted  through  the  following  entry  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany: 

July  I,  1921 

Suiplus $1,736,100 

To  Real  Estate,  Plant,  etc $600,000 

Investments 500^000 

Merchandise,  etc 7St96o 

Accounts  Receivable 45fi4o 

Notes  Receivable 422,000 

Cash 3OtO0o 

Notes  under  Discount 60,000 

To  adjust  losses  and  shrinkage  in  assets,  per  appraise- 
ment of  receiver. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  adjustment  reduces  the  surplus  of  the 
company  from  $2,102,850*  to  $366,750,  which  with  the  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000  makes  up  the  net  worth  of  $1,366,750  shown 
in  the  appraisal. 

Closing  entries  should  then  be  made,  charging  the  receiver 
with  the  equity  in  the  assets  taken  over,  as  follows: 

July  z,  1921 

Receiver. . . : $i5,idx,X4o 

To  Real  EsUte,  Plant,  etc 16,435,190 

Merchandise  Inventoiy 2,100,000 


•  Am  thown  in  I  303* 
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Accounts  Receivable 3»2oo,ooo 

Notes  Receivable 3,440,100 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 945>B50 

To  record  transfer  of  Company's  assets  to  the 
receiver,  as  per  order  of  the  Court. 

The  receiver's  account  in  the  company's  ledger  now  shows  a 
debit  balance  of  $15,121,140,  corresponding  with  the  amount  of 
his  accoimt  with  the  company  in  the  receiver's  ledger. 

The  company's  accounts  after  transferring  the  assets  to  the 
receiver  appear  as  follows: 

Trial  Balance,  July  i,  1921 

Receiver $15,121,140 

Real  Estate,  Plant,  etc 5,101,310 

Sinking  Fund  Investments 2,000,000 

Sinking  Fund  Cash 296,200 

Investments  in  AfiUiated  Companies 4.000,000 

Reserve  for  Depredation $     897,5x0 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  Outstanding 6,500,000 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds  Outstanding 4,000,000 

Bank  Loans  Unsecured 500,000 

Notes  Payable 1,490,500 

Accounts  Payable 2,375,640 

Accrued  Charges 328,250 

Notes  under  Discount 60,000 

Capital  Stock— Preferred 5,000,000 

Capital  Stock— Common 5,000,000 

Surplus 366,750 

$26,518,650    $26,5x8,650 


§  3x6.    Entry  of  Claims  Approved  by  flie  Receiver 

Under  the  above  plan  the  liabilities  are  not  credited  to  the 
receiver  on  the  company's  books.  It  is,  however,  usually 
thought  advisable  to  credit  him  with  them  as  he  reports  to  the 
court  that  he  has  approved  the  claims,  thus  keeping  the  com- 
pany's accoimt  with  the  receiver  in  accord  with  the  receiver's 
account  with  the  company.  Such  an  entry  would  be  in  the 
following  form: 
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Bank  Loans  Unsecured $  500,000 

Notes  Payable 1,490,500 

Accounts  Pa3rable 2,375,640 

Accrued'  Charges 3^^250 

Notes  under  Discount 60,000 

To  Receiver I4.754t390 

Crediting  receiver  with  daims  allowed  by  him  and 
closing  those  accounts  on  the  Company's  books. 

After  the  liabilities  have  been  credited  to  the  receiver's  ac- 
count, entry  will  be  made  of  claims  paid  by  the  receiver  until  the 
assets  and  liabilities  are  taken  back  on  the  company's  books. 

§  3x7.    Entry  of  Receiver's  Profit  or  Loss 

In  order  to  preserve  the  completeness  of  the  company's  own 
records,  it  is  good  practice  to  enter  on  the  company's  books  the 
gain  or  loss  shown  by  each  report  approved  by  the  court,  so  that 
following  each  such  report  the  Receiver  account  on  the  com- 
pany's books  will  still  equal  the  amount  shown  by  the  receiver's 
account  with  the  company.  This  entry  would  be  taken  from  his 
operating  statement,  and  in  the  present  instance  would  be  as 
follows: 

Discount  on  Receiver's  Certificates $  34,000 

Cost  of  Sales 318,200 

Expenses 76,500 

Salary  of  Receiver 10,000 

Legal  Expenses 33,500 

Interest  on  Receiver's  Certificates 34,000 

To  Merchandise  Sales $387,680 

Recoveries  on  Doubtful  Receivables 75fOoo 

Receiver 12,530 

Recording  operations  of  the  receiver  and  crediting  his 
account  with  the  loss  sustained. 

Entries  of  this  type  would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the 
books  until  the  dose  of  the  corporation's  fiscal  period,  or  such 
other  time  as  it  seemed  desirable  to  close  the  books,  when  the 
income  and  expense  accounts  so  opened  would  be  dosed  into 
Profit  and  Loss  and  that  account  into  Surplus.    In  the  present 
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instance,  of  course,  if  the  company's  ordinary  book-dosing  date 
is  December  31,  the  entry  made  above  would  be  immediately 
reversed,  except  that  the  $12,520  credited  to  the  receiver  in  the 
entry  would  in  the  reversal  be  debited  to  the  Profit  and  Loss 
account. 

§  318.    Entry  at  Close  of  Receivership 

It  is  not  ordinarily  advisable  for  the  company  to  take  the 
assets  back  into  its  ledger  accoimts  imtil  the  reorganization  takes 
place.  At  that  time  the  various  adjustments  should  of  course 
be  made  in  order  to  reopen  the  ledger  in  harmony  with  the 
reorganized  conditions.  If  it  is  thought  desirable,  however,  to 
take  the  assets  and  liabilities  as  shown  by  the  receiver's  final 
statement  into  the  company's  ledger  accounts,  with  the  idea  of 
making  reorganization  adjustments  later,  the  journal  entry 
would  be: 

Real  Estate,  Plant,  etc $7t832,70o 

Merchandise  Inventory 2,150,000 

Accounts  Receivable ii475i5<3o 

Notes  Receivable 1,464,220 

Cash 3t002,sso 

To  Bank  Loans  Unsecured $     500,000 

Notes  Pa3rable 1,490,500 

Accounts  Pa)rable 2,375,640 

Accrued  Charges 347,150 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 897,5x0 

Notes  under  Discount 60,000 

Receiver xo,354»23o 

To  record  existing  assets  and  liabilities  on  books  of  the 
Company  on  termination  of  receivership  (preceding 
the  reoiganization  adjustments). 

The  Surplus  account  now  shows  a  credit  balance  of  $354,230, 
thus  indicating  a  heavy  shrinkage  as  a  result  of  the  receivership 
and  its  resulting  destruction  of  values.  After  the  reorganization 
takes  place,  these  ledger  accounts  will  of  course  be  readjusted  to 
harmonize  with  the  new  conditions  as  adopted  by  the  committee 
of  reorganization. 
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In  the  case  of  railways  and  public  utilities,  there  is  good  reason 
for  keeping  the  company's  books  continuously  during  the  re- 
ceivership regardless  of  the  receiver's  records,  since  it  is  usually 
a  foregone  conclusion  that,  because  of  their  necessary  service  to 
the  community,  they  will  continue  operations  as  usual,  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  receivership  jurisdiction. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
RECEIVERSHIP  AND  SALE 

§  3x9.    Introductory 

Reorganization  following  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and 
the  necessary  accounting  procedure  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  If ,  as  may  happen,  a  reorganization  cannot 
be  effected,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  sell  sufficient 
of  the  property  to  pay,  first,  the  expenses  of  the  receivership 
and  sale,  and  second,  the  creditors  of  the  corporation.  He  is 
not  required  to  sell  all  the  assets  if  the  sale  of  only  a  part  will 
place  the  corporation  in  a  solvent  condition.  If  he  does  not 
sell  all  the  assets,  the  remainder  will  revert  to  the  corporation, 
or  if  any  cash  remains  from  the  proceeds  of  those  he  does  sell, 
the  corporation  will  be  entitled  to  it. 

In  the  example  which  is  presented  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples which  were  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter  will  of  course 
apply,  but  in  order  to  present  another  method  of  handling  the 
transactions  it  will  be  assumed  hi  this  case  that  the  receiver 
makes  his  entries  on  the  books  of  the  bankrupt  company  instead 
of  opening  a  new  set. 

§  320.    Statement  of  Affairs 

The  Willis  Grocery  Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  on  April  i,  1922,  at  the  request  of  creditors.  William 
Hart  was  appointed  receiver  with  full  authority  to  continue  the 
business  imder  court  supervision  and  to  conserve  the  company's 
property,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  favorable  settlement  with  the 
creditors.  Following  is  the  statement  of  affairs  prepared  by  the 
receiver; 

133X 
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Statement  of  Affairs 

Wnjis  Grocery  Company 

William  Hart,  Receiver 

April  i,  1922 

Appraised    Shrink- 
Assets  Book  Values  Values        age 

Bufldxngs  and  Properties $50,000 

Less:  Mortgage 25,000 

Company's  Equity $25,000  $18,800  $6,200 

Store  Equipment 10,000  8,000  2,000 

Delivery  Equipment xo,ooo  S^ooo  2,000 

Merchandise 75»6oo  65,600  10,000 

Produce 11,850  9,850  2,000 

Accounts  Receivable S5,4to  81,140  4,270 

Notes  Receivable -    12,500  10,700  i,8oo 

Bonds  of  Other  Corporations,  Pledged . .   $a5|Ooo 
Less:  Liability  thereon lo^ooo 

Company's  Equity X5»ooo        12,000        3,000 

Cash 5,820  s,8ao      

$251,180     $219,910     $31,270 


Liabilities  Book  Values 

Mortgage  Note  on  Real  Estate $  25,000 

Deducted  Contra 35»ooo    


General 
Claims 


Notes  Payable  Secured $  10,000 

Deducted  Contra 10,000 


Notes  Pa)rable  Unsecured . 
Accounts  Payable. 


Capital  Stock $150,000 

Less:  Deficit 5,280 


Net  Worth. 


$  15,000  I  15,000 
91,460      91,460 


144*720     113,450 


$251,180  $219,910 
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§  321.    Receifei^s  EkitiiM  on  TteUiig  Ckaige 

The  receiver  plans  in  this  case  to  record  his  operations  on  the 
books  of  account  used  previously  by  the  Willis  Grooery  Com- 
pany. Under  these  conditions  his  official  transactions  are 
entered  up  as  would  be  any  ordinary  business.  The  adjusting 
entries  to  harmonize  the  balances  in  the  accounts  with  the 
revised  statement  of  conditions  are  given  below.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed in  this  instanoe  might  not  apfdy  ia  every  case^  but  it  is 
simple  and  can  be  readily  understood.  It  will  be  noted  that 
when  the  receiver  continues  to  use  the  corporation's  books  the 
liabilities  all  show  from  the  first. 

April  1, 192a 

Surplus  and  Deficit $31,270 

To  Merchandise $10,000 

Produce 2,000 

Accounts  Receivable 4,370 

Notes  Receivable 1,800 

Buildings  and  Properties 6,200 

Store  Equipment 2,000 

Delivery  Equipment 2,000 

Bonds  of  Other  Corporations 3,ooo 

To  record  the  shrinkage  in  asset  values  as  shown  by  1^ 
praisal,  and  to  harmonize  the  balances  in  the  accounts 
with  the  receiver's  statement  of  a£fairs. 

The  ledger  now  shows  an  impairment  or  deficit  of  $36^550. 
With  an  outstanding  capital  of  $150,000,  this  leaves  an  equity  of 
only  $113,450.  The  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  and  Deficit 
accounts  should  not  appear  in  the  receiver's  ledger  at  all^  and 
therefore  are  closed  out  by  journal  entry,  leaving  instead  a  credit 
balance  of  $113,450  to  WiDis  Grocery  Company  account.  The 
required  journal  entry  would  be  as  follows: 

April  1, 1922 

Capital  Stock $150,000 

To  Surplus  and  Deficit I  36,550 

Willis  Groc^y  Company ii3t45o 

To  close  the  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  and  Defidt  ao 
counts  and  to  open  Willis  Grocery  Company  account  to 
show  the  receiver's  equity. 
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§  32a.    Ei^tries  to  Record  Opaa&m  under  Receif«ndiip 

The  receiver,  after  compfying  with  all  legal  requirements, 
continued  the  business  for  five  months  in  an  effort  to  put  the 
company  on  its  feet,  but  without  success.  His  transactions  up 
to  September  i  are  shown  below.  At  that  date  the  receiver 
rqported  to  the  court  his  inability  to  make  the  business  suc- 
cessful. 

The  recording  of  the  receiver's  activities  would  be  made  in 
the  cash  book  and  journal.  The  cash  book  entries  are  sum- 
marized in  the  Cash  account  given  below  and  the  closing  journal 
entries  follow: 

Receiver's  Cash  Account 
Afsil  X  TO  September  i,  192a 


Receipts 

Balance  taken  over  AprO  i, 

1922 $    5,820 

Notes  Receivable 5,500 

Accounts  Re,ceivable. ......  22,640 

Sales  of  Merchandise 53t75o 

Sales  of  Produce 34,800 


$1x2,510 


Disbursements 

Merchandise  Purchases %    9,620 

Produce  Purchases x3,xio 

Payment  of  Wages 4,000 

Operating  Expenses 4,500 

Expenses    and     Salary    of 

Receiver 1,500 

Total $  32,730 

Balance  in  Hands  of  Receiver  79,780 


$XX2,5IO 


Closing  Journal  Entries 

September  x^  1923 

Produce  Sales $34,800 

Merchandise  Sales 53f750 

To  Produce  Purchases 

Merchandise  Purchases 

Profit  and  Loss. 

Recording  gross  profit  on  sales  of  produce  and  merchandise 
and  reducing  Purchases  accounts  to  present  inventory 
values. 


•20,460 

S3.220 

4,870 
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Profit  and  L08B |io,ooo 

To  Wages $4tOoo 

Expenses 4»5oo 

Receivership  Expenses 1,500 

To  dose  above  accounts  into  Profit  and  Loss. 

Willis  Grocery  Company |  5,130 

To  Profit  and  Loss . .     $  5,130 

To  dose  Profit  and  Loss  account  into  l?\^llis  Grocery  Com* 
pany  account. 

i  323.    Receiver's  Statement  before  Sale    . 

The  posting  of  the  entries  above  furnishes  the  figures  for  the 
following  statement  as  of  September  i,  1922.  This  statement 
of  affairs,  when  presented  to  the  court,  would  probably  be 
supported  by  schedules  of  the  transactions  of  the  receiver 
(§333  f-)  or  the  court  might  not  wish  these  until  the  receiver 
wds  ready  to  render  his  final  report. 

Statsment  of  Affairs 
WnxK  Grocery  Cohpany 
WnxiAM  Hart,  Receiver 
Sepiember  X,  1922 
Assets 

Buildings  and  Properties l43i8oo 

Less:  Mortgage  Thereon 35.000 

Company's  Equity $  18,800 

Store  Equipment 8,000 

Delivery  Equipment 8,000 

Merchandise 22,000 

Produce 2,500 

Accounts  Receivable 58,500 

Notes  Receivable 5f200 

Bonds  of  Other  Corporations,  Pledged $22,000 

Less:  Liability  Thereon 10,000 

Company's  Equity 12,000 

Cash 79.780 

$214,780 
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Liabilities 

Mortgage  Note  on  Real  Estate $35,000 

Deducted  Contra 25,000        

Notes  Pa3rable  Secured $10,000 

Deducted  Contra lo^ooo        .. 

Notes  Payable  Unsecured $  15,000 

Accounts  Payable 9i>46o 

Net  Worth 108,320 


$314,780 


As  the  capital  stock  is  $150,000  and  the  net  worth  but 
$108,320,  the  above  statement  shows  a  deficit  of  $4i,6So.  In 
other  words,  the  stockholders  have  $108,320  of  their  capital  left. 

§324.    Sale  by  flie  Receiver 

The  proposals  for  reorganization  which  have  been  made  have 
not  been  acceptable  to  the  unsecured  creditors  or  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  receiver  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
offer  for  the  sale  of  the  business  as  a  going  concern.  On  Septem- 
ber 1, 1922,  the  court  therefore  orders  him  to  dispose  of  the  stock 
of  merchandise  on  hand  and  discontinue  the  biisiness.  This 
involves  the  collection  of  the  receivables  and  the  sale  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  other  assets  to  cover  the  liabilities  and  the 
expenses  of  receivership.  Any  remaining  assets  could  then  be 
returned  to  the  stockholders. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  stockholders  did  not  desire  to  con- 
tinue a  losing  business  with  impaired  capital,  and  therefore 
decided  to  dissolve  the  corporation,  directing  the  receiver  to  dis- 
tribute the  remaining  assets  direct  to  the  stockholders.  The 
court  made  its  order  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  accordance  there- 
with the  receiver  conducted  a  special  sale  to  dispose  of  the  mer- 
chandise and  produce,  selling  the  last  below  cost.  He  also 
secured  purchasers  for  the  fixed  assets  at  various  prices,  and  as 
he  collected  cash  he  proceeded  to  liquidate  the  liabilities.    His 
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most  difficult  task  was  the  collection  of  the  debts  due  the  insol- 
vent  amipany^  and  the  slowness  with  which  these  were  realized 
upon  made  his  task  a  long  one. 

§  325.    L0S6  and  Gain  on  Realization  Account 

In  this  illustration  the  profit  and  the  loss  on  realization  is 
carried  to  a  ''Loss  and  Gain  on  Realization"  account,  which  is 
merely  an  ordinary  Profit  and  Loss  account  used  only  for  those 
losses  and  gains  resulting  from  realization.  As  each  asset  is 
dbposed  of,  the  receiver  debits  Cash  with  the  amount  received, 
credits  the  asset  account  with  the  appraised  value,  and  enters  the 
difference  to  Loss  and  Gain  on  Realization  as  a  debit  if  it  is  a  loss, 
or  as  a  credit  if  it  is  a  gain. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  receiver  sells  the  store  equipment, 
valued  at  $8,000,  for  $9,000.    The  entry  for  this  is  as  follows: 

Cash $9iOoo 

To  Store  Equipment $8,000 

Loss  and  Gain  on  Realization 1,000 

(Full  explanaiion  here.) 

The  next  entry  records  the  compromising  by  the  receiver  of 
an  account  receivable  of  $320,  which  had  been  appraised  at  its 
face  value.  A  dispute  arose  regarding  the  account,  and  the 
receiver  agreed  to  acceptj$27s  in  full  of  the  daim.    The  entry  is: 

Cash $275 

Loss  and  Gain  on  Realization 45 

To  Accounts  Receivable $320 

{FuU  explanaUon  here.) 

The  receiver  is  able  to  sell  the  real  estate  for  $20,000  cash, 
the  purchaser  assimiing  the  mortgage.  For  this  transaction  he 
makes  the  entry: 

Cash $30,000 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Note aStOoo 

To  Buildings  and  Properties $43i8oo 

Loss  and  Gain  on  Realization 1,300 

R^l  estate  sold  for  $30,000  cash  to  John  Williams  who 
assumes  the  mortgage  liability. 
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§  326.    liquidation  of  Liabilities 

As  the  receiver  has  a  large  amount  of  cash  he  will  probably 
be  willing  to  make  a  partial  pajonent  on  the  liabilities.  In  doing 
this  he  must  use  care  to  pay  the  preferred  claims  first  in  the  order 
of  their  preference.  He  must  also  be  careful  not  to  pay  any 
creditor  a  larger  percentage  of  the  amount  due  him  than  he  does 
another  creditor  of  equal  rank*  The  entries  for  the  pajonents  of 
"dividends,"  as  they  are  frequently  called,  to  creditors  will  ap- 
pear in  the  cash  book  and  will  be  credits  to  Cash  and  debits  to 
the  liability  accounts.  In  the  present  instance,  when  the  receiver 
has  paid  off  all  the  liabilities,  the  total  of  the  cash  book  entries, 
except  for  that  secured  by  the  mortgage  on  the  real  estate,  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  following: 

Notes  Payable  Secured $10,000 

Notes  Payable  Unsecured iS.ooo 

Accounts  Payable 9Z»4<3o 

To  Cash '. $116,460 

§  327.    Expenses  of  Realization 

During  the  process  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  company 
the  receiver  has  had  to  incur  certain  expenses  for  selling,  labor, 
advertising,  etc.  These  may  be  charged  to  a  Receivership  Ex- 
pense accoimt,  to  separate  expense  accounts,  or  even  to  the  Loss 
and  Gain  on  Realization  accoimt  (though  preferably  not),  and 
the  various  cash  book  entries  recording  them  would  have  in  the 
aggregate  the  following  effect: 

Receivership  Expense $5iOoo 

To  Cash $S,ooo 

In  this  statement  of  expenses  the  receiver  has  included  only 
the  nominal  salary  allowed  him  as  a  drawing  account  by  the 
court  upon  his  appointment  When  he  makes  his  report  it  is 
probable  that  he  wiQ  be  allowed  additional  compensation. 
The  court  wiQ  also  determine  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  allowed 
the  attorneys. 
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§  328.    Receiver's  Closing  Entries 

At  the  time  of  rendering  his  final  report  the  receiver  has 
turned  all  the  assets  into  cash  and  paid  all  the  liabilities  and  ex- 
penses of  receivership.  His  trial  balance  at  that  time  is  assumed 
to  be  as  follows: 

Debit        Credit 

Cash Szzo,32o 

Receivership  Expense 5»ooo 

Loss  and  Gam  on  Realization $    7,000 

Willis  Grocery  Company io8»32o 

$115,320    $115,320 

The  amount  of  the  credit  to  the  Willis  Grocery  Company  is 
still  the  net  worth  of  that  company  as  shown  by  the  statement 
of  affairs  of  September  30. 

When  the  receiver  renders  his  report  he  will  close  the  Receiv- 
ership Expense  accoimt  and  the  Loss  and  Gain  on  Realization 
accoimt  into  the  Willis  Grocery  Company  account,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  stockholders'  equity  by  the  amount  of  his  net 
gain  on  the  realization  of  the  assets  over  the  expense  of  receiver- 
ship.   The  entry  will  be: 

Loss  and  Gain  on  Realization $7»ooo 

To  Receivership  Expense $5»ooo 

Willis  Grocery  Company 2,000 

To  dose  the  nominal  accounts  into  the  Compan3r's  equity 
account,  which  is  thereby  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
receiver's  gain  over  appraised  values. 

The  additional  allowances  made  by  the  court  to  the  recdver 
and  the  attorneys  total  $4,000,  and  the  receiver  is  ordered  to  pay 
them  and  to  pay  over  the  remaining  $106,320  to  the  corporation. 

The  payment  of  this  $4,000  to  himself  and  the  attome3rs  must 
now  be  debited  directly  to  the  WilUs  Grocery  Company  account 
as  the  nominal  accounts  are  dosed.  Any  other  adjustments 
made  necessary  by  the  act  of  the  court  after  the  receiver's  final 
report  was  filed  would  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  Theentryin 
this  instance  would  be: 
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Wttii*  CjffittjKty  CjHUffMy ti^ooo 

I0  ilMth. l4«ooo 

For  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  cash  to  the  corporatxm  a 
iimllar  entiy  will  be  made: 

Wink  (ifoctry  (Umpttny 1104,330 

To  (Uuih $104^30 

There  Is  now  no  balance  in  any  account  and  the  receiver  re- 
turns the  txK>k«  to  the  corporation. 

1 3a9«    DiMoltttkm  Following  Bankruptcy 

The  iniKilvency  or  bankruptcy  of  a  corporation  does  not  nee- 
CMHarily  involve  dissolution.  Unless  formal  proceedings  are  taken 
to  dissolve  the  corporation^  it  wiU  survive  and  may  be  again 
used  as  a  business  organbation.  As  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
ofliccrs  and  stockholders  bemg  involved  in  penalties  and  liabili- 
ties by  the  a)ntlnuance  of  an  inactive  corporation,  it  is  safer  to 
go  through  a  formal  dissolution  when  the  corporation  is  not  to 
t)e  used  again  for  active  business  purposes. 

In  the  present  Instance  there  would  perhaps  be  no  real  neces- 
sity for  entering  on  the  books  of  account  the  transactions  having 
to  do  with  the  dissolution,  as  the  entries  are  merely  formal  and 
the  transactions  will  be  fully  shown  by  the  minutes.  It  is,  how- 
over,  preferable  to  make  the  entries  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
plete.  Thoy  will  be  shown  in  the  following  sections. 

(  350.    Bntry  of  Aasets  on  Corporation  Books  after  Receivership 

Since  the  receiver  has  permanently  closed  the  books  of  the 
company,  it  is  necessary  for  the  corporation  to  reopen  them 
in  onier  to  moke  any  further  entries.  The  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion consist  solely  of  the  cash  turned  over  by  the  receiver. 
There  are  no  liabilities  except  the  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The 
difference  between  the  amount  of  cash  and  the  par  value  of  the 
stock  is  the  deficit  of  the  corporation,  and  the  entry  re-establish- 
ing the  accounts  would  be  as  follows: 
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Cash $104,390 

Deficit 45.680 

To  Capital  Stock $150,000 

Re-establishing  on  the  books  the  assets  and  capital  of  the 
Willis  Gfoceiy  Company  prior  to  distribution  and 
disEolution. 

§  33X.    Entries  for  Distribution  and  Dissolution 

The  stockholders  expend  $320  in  the  ejq)enses  of  dissolution 
and  divide  the  remainder  in  proportion  to  the  stockholdings. 
The  ordinary  cash  book  entries  will  cover  the  payment  of  the 
expenses.  Deficit  being  debited.  The  distribution  will  also  be 
handled  by  a  cash  book  entry,  Capital  Stock  being  debited  with 
$150,000,  and  Deficit  credited  by  a  contra  entry  with  the  amoimt 
needed  to  dose  the  accoimt,  $46,000.  The  entry  will  have  the 
following  effect: 

Capital  Stock $150,000 

To  Cash $204,000 

Deficit 46,000 

For  distribution  of  cash  among  the  stockholders  in  pro- 
portion to  their  holdings;  and  for  ck)sing  the  capital 
accounts. 

All  book  accounts  of  the  dissolving  company  are  now  closed, 
and  the  company's  charter  is  surrendered  by  due  process,  which 
varies  in  the  different  states. 

§  33a.    When  flie  Corporation  Is  Not  Dissolved 

In  the  above  example  it  was  assumed  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  corporation  wished  the  receiver  to  sell  all  the  assets  in 
order  that  the  corporation  might  be  dissolved  rather  than  con- 
tinue a  losing  business  with  impaired  capital.  If  this  had  not 
been  so,  the  receiver  would  only  realize  on  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  assets  to  liquidate  the  liabilities  and  to  pay  the  ejq)enses 
of  receivership.  The  remainder  of  the  assets  would  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  corporation.  Such  a  case  is  analogous  to  a  receiver- 
ship followed  by  reorganization,  and  the  same  principles  apply. 
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fill,    B«9ort 0( tht K«e«ir«r 

7I14;  firf n^intng  %tctiim§  ot  thif  chapter  are  devoted  to  the  pies- 
MiatUpn  ot  a  truprc  complete  illustration  of  the  accounting  fea- 
tures of  the  rei>orti  rendered  by  the  receiver  to  the  court  A 
i'i/mplete  afify  of  the  inventory  and  appraisal  made  for  the  re- 
ceiver should  accompany  the  statement  of  afifairs,  but  as  this 
contains  mithlng  of  accounting  interest  it  is  omitted. 

T\\»  following  statement  of  affairs  is  more  complex  and  its 
style  more  formal  than  those  which  have  appeared  previously. 
Its  form  is  that  which  is  generally  adopted  in  practice. 

LoNuwoRTH  Store  Company 

Stateiiknt  of  Arrxuts 

At  DATS  Of  Pailurx,  May  z,  zgaz 

Book  Estimated 

Assets  Value  to  Realize 

Vm\\  on  fund I  5,500    $  5,500 

Pmpurty Z4iOoo       0,000 

NolM  Kfi'vlvuhlv,  good 4*250       4f35o 

OuHtemomi 

iUmi , z,ooo        z^ooo 

Doubtful 600          200 

lUd z,ooo       

M»r«'h«mU«9 34t65o      xSfOoo 

Mm^trili^N $tS»ooo  aSiOoo 

llt^^lir^l  with  IHirtUlly  Svi  urvU  CreUiton,  per  contra . .      3,000 

$•5,000 
n^M  with  Fully  Secuiwl  Cradtloii  for  Debts  of 
•W.o^x^  » as»ooo 

HvifVhMi  ol  ^ecuHlke,  |wr  contra a»ooo 

IVuh , . . . ,  X , ,  * , $7^000    $0,950 

IMlhi'  Ah^mmI*  l)«ie  Pwl»tt»d  (>wttl«n»  pet  contia yoo 

A«i^t^  \\^iUMrKxrtM\kt<«cb       $0,250 

\KvmhmlNil  Hv  a  iliNidHHl  of  0».O5*v  «•  dliiAn»  of  45*^00^  emJuaifa 

^VtK wh;>  K^  v>Kt^K^ s .  V 3,650 
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Gross    Expected 
LiabilUies  Amount    to  Rank 

Preferred  Creditors: 

Wages,  Salaries,  Taxes,  deducted  from  assets  contra $     700 

FuUy  Secured  Creditors: 

On  Book  Accounts $17,000     X7»ooo 

Estimated  Value  of  Securities 25,000 

Surplus,  to  contra $  8,000 

Partially  Secured  Creditors: 

On  Book  Accounts $33,900     23,900 

Estimated  Value  of  Securities 3,000  $20,900 

Unsecured  Creditors:  

On  Book  Accounts 25,000       25,000 

Total $66,600 

Liabilities  Due  to  Ranking  Creditors $45,900 

Capital  Stock $25,000 

Less:  Deficit 12,600 

Capital 12,400 

Total $79,000 


§  334.    Statement  of  Defldenqr 

Another  schedule  which  is  usually  filed  at  the  same  time  as 
is  the  statement  of  affairs,  is  variously  known  as  the  statement 
of  deficiency,  deficiency  statement,  or  deficiency  account.  The 
purpose  of  this  ejdiibit  is  to  display  the  items  making  up  the  de- 
ficiency to  creditors  as  shown  on  the  statement  of  affairs.  It 
shows  to  what  extent  the  capital  has  been  impaired  if  there  is 
a  nominal  net  surplus,  or  how  far  the  company  falls  short  of 
being  solvent  if  there  is  an  actual  deficit. 

The  deficiency  statement  usually  begins  with  the  net  worth 
of  the  corporation  as  shown  by  its  books  at  the  time  of  the  last 
closing,  adjusts  that  net  worth  for  profits  made  or  losses  incurred 
since  that  time,  and  for  dividends  declared,  and  then  further  ad- 
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justs  this  net  worth  according  to  the  book  values,  by  showing 
the  eflfect  thereon  of  the  changes  in  valuation  occasioned  by  the 
receiver's  appraisal.  The  final  figure  thus  obtained  is  the  de- 
ficiency to  creditors  as  shown  on  the  statement  of  affairs. 

The  following  statement  of  deficiency  is  prepared  in  what  is 
known  as  the  report  form: 

LONGWOETH  StOEE  CoHPANY 

Deficiency  Account 
At  Tdce  of  Failure,  May  i,  1921 

(Being  an  anal3rsis  of  the  deficiency  to  creditors  as  shown  m 
the  statement  of  affairs.) 

Capital  Stock $25,000 

Surplus,  December  31,  1920 1,050 

Net  Worth  by  Books,  December  31,  1920 $26,050 

Interim  Dividends  Paid  to  May  i,  1921 $6,250 

Trade  Losses  to  May  i,  1921 7,400 

Total  Deductions  by  Book  Values 13,650 

Net  Worth  by  Books  at  Date  of  Failure $12,400 

Shrinkage  in  Book  Values  of  Assets  as  Shown  by  Appraisal: 

Property  J $5.ooo 

Merchandise '^ 9,650 

Customers'  Accounts 1,400 

Total  Shrinkage 16,050 

Deficit  to  Creditors  as  Shown  by  Statement  of  Affairs $  3,650 


From  the  above  statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  statement 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  and  surplus^  amounting  to  $26,050, 
have  been  wiped  out,  .and  $3,650  of  the  assets  besides. 

§  335.    Defidency  Statement  in  isocount  Form 

The  statement  of  deficiency  is  sometimes  shown  in  account 
fonn,  in  which  case  the  net  worth  by  the  books  at  the  date  of 
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the  last  dosing  and  any  additions  thereto  are  credits,  and  losses, 
dividends,  and  shrinkage  are  debits.  The  balance,  if  it  falls  on 
the  credit  side,  is  the  deficiency  to  creditors  as  shown  by  the 
statement  of  affairs;  if  it  falls  on  the  debit  side  it  is  the  nominal 
net  surplus  as  shown  by  that  statement. 

§  336*    Receiver's  Cash  Account 

The  activities  of  the  receiver  in  realizing  upon  assets  and  in 
liquidating  liabilities  are  set  forth  in  the  following  Cash  accoimt. 
Several  months  are  usually  required  for  the  settlement  of  an 
estate  in  bankruptcy,  and  during  that  period  two  or  more  divi- 
dends may  be  paid  to  creditors. 

First  and  Final  Account  of 

Alfred  S.  Dickinson,  Receiver  in  Bankruptcy 

FOR  the  Estate  of  Longworth  Store  CoifPANV,  Bankrupt 

May  I,  1922 

The  Trustee  Charges  Hiicseu  with: 

Cash  Taken  Chrer $  5,500 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Property 9.000* 

Profit  on  Sale  of  Property 1,000 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Merchandise 15,000* 

Profit  on  Sale  of  Merchandise 1,000 

Amounts  Collected  from  Notes  Receivable 4,250 

Amounts  Collected  from  Customers 1,200 

Amounts  Collected  from  Customers  in  Excess  of  Estimate 50 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Pledged  Securities  (less  claims  of  Secured  Creditors, 

$20,000,  per  contra) 28,000 

Total  Debits $65,000 


The  Trustee  Takes  Credit  for: 

Pasonent  of  Preferred  Claims $      700 

First  Dividend  to  Unsecured  Creditors,  being  50%  on  $45,900 22,950 

Payment  to  Fully  Secured  Creditors  from  Sale  of  Pledged  Securities, 

per  contm 17,000 

*  These  are  the  amounts  as  per  statement  of  affairs. 
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Payment  of  T$t6aBy  Secured  Creditois,  or  Portion  Second  fnun  Sale 

of  Plediped  ScolHtief,  per  coatn 3fOoo 

Kxpenict  of  AdmifiMtration  and  Conunission  to  Trustee 2,500 

Total  Crediti $46*150 

FintI  Dividend  of  41*07%  by  Older  of  Coort 18,850 

ToUl  PtymenU, , $65,000 

Suff^mary 

ToUl  Receipt*  of  Cash $65,000 

Total  I'aymenti  to  Secured  and  Preferred  Creditors  and  for  Expenses. . .  33,200 

Total  Dividends  to  Creditors,  being  91.07% $4i>8co 

Receiver's  Cash  Account 


Receipts 

Amount  on  Hand $  5,500 

Sale  of  Property zo,ooo 

Sale  of  Merchandise z6,ooo 

Notes  Receivable 4,350 

Customers' Accounts 1,250 

Sale  of  Securities 28,000 


$65,000 


Payments 

Preferred  Claims $     700 

First  Dividend  50% 22,950 

Secured  Claims i7>ooo 

Secured  Claims 3,000 

Expenses  and  Commissions . . .  3,500 
Dividend,  4107%  Final  Settle- 
ment   18,850 

$65,000 


Vouchers  for  all  cash  disbursements  should  be  ready  for  the 
court's  inspection  personally  or  through  auditors  at  all  times 
during  the  receivership. 

S  337.    The  Realization  and  Liquidation  Statement 

The  realization  and  liquidation  statement,  or  "account"  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  is  not  an  account  to  be  used  on  the  books. 
Rather,  it  is  an  accounHng  for  the  assets  turned  over  to  the  re- 
ceiver and  for  liabilities  liquidated.  This  account,  or  state- 
ment, can  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompany- 
ing illustration. 
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The  realization  and  liquidation  statement  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  statement  of  the  company's  accoimt  with  the 
receiver,  in  which  the  receiver  is  charged  with  all  the  assets 
of  the  company  turned  over  to  him,  and  credited  with  all  the 
liabilities  to  be  liquidated  by  him.  He  is  in  turn  credited  with 
the  amounts  which  he  realizes  from  the  assets,  and  debited  with 
the  liabilities  which  he  discharges.  He  is  charged  with  any 
amount  by  which  he  was  able  to  sell  the  assets  for  more  than 
their  appraised  value  (gain  on  realization),  and  credited  with 
any  amount  by  which  the  assets  failed  to  yield  him  their  ap- 
praised value.  He  is  debited  with  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  receivership,  and  credited  with  the  payments  he  makes  on 
those  expenses. 

The  balance,  if  the  credits  exceed  the  debits,  is  necessarily 
the  actual  deficiency  to  creditors  after  liquidation,  or  if  the 
debits  exceed  the  credits,  the  balance  will  be  the  amount  dis- 
tributable among  the  stockholders. 

The  realization  and  liquidation  statement  may  therefore  be 
described  as  a  summary  of  the  receiver's  transactions  in  selling 
the  assets  and  collecting  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt,  and  also 
of  the  liabilities  paid  by  him.  It  is  used  much  more  frequently 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States. 

Expressed  in  tabular  form,  its  debits  and  credits  are  as  follows : 

Realization  and  LiQim)ATiON  Statement 


Credit: 
With  liabilities  to  be  liquidated. 
With  proceeds  of  assets  realized. 
With  loss  due  to  liquidation. 
With  supplementary  credits,  if  any. 


IMU: 

With  assets  to  be  realized. 

With  liabilities  liquidated. 

With  expenses  of  realization  and 
liquidation. 

With  gain  on  realization  credited  to 
Capital  account 

With  supplementaiy  charges,  if  any. 

In  the  following  illustration  the  assets  and  liabilities  are 
shown  separately  for  greater  convenience  in  illustrating  the  divi- 
sions and  cancellations: 
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RcAUZATunr  and  hiQutDATum  Aooovmt 

OF  LOVCWOBTH  StDBE  COMPANY 

Ai  or  May  x,  1932 
AccouifT  or  AfiiETS 


To  tie  Rcalked: 
Cftth  (h€  Cluh  Account) 

Property t  9iOoo 

Merclundffe (5»ooo 

fSecuHtict 381000 

NotM  K«ceivftble 4,350 

Cuftomen'  Accounts 1,200 

Total $S7f4SO 

Gftin  on  Realization: 

Increaie  in  Value  of  Prop- 
perty  over  Appraiiement .       i  ,000 

Increaie  in  Value  of  Mer- 
chandlie  over  Appraiie- 
ment        1,000 

Cuftomen'  Increaie 50 

$59,500 


Realized: 

Property , .  $10,000 

Merciiandise x6,ooo 

Securities 38,000 

Notes  Receivable 4*250 

Customers'  Accounts 1,250 


$59,500 


Account  of  Liabilities 


Liquidated: 

Preferred  (Halms $     700 

Secured  Creditors 30,000 

First  Dividend  to  Creditors.  32,950 

Second  Dividend  to  Creditors  1 8,850 

Total $63,500 

Commissions  and  Expenses . . .  3,500 
Balance— I4OSS   to   Creditors, 

carried  to  Capital  Account. .  4.100 

$69,100 


To  be  Liquidated: 

Preferred  Claims $     700 

Secured  Creditors 30,000 

Unsecured  Creditors 25,000 

Partially  Secured  Creditors .  30,900 

Total $66»6oo 

Supplementary  Credits: 
Commission  and  Expense  of 

Trustee 3,500 

$69,100 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 
CLOSING  THE  BOOKS 

§  338.    The  Annual  Closing 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  oftener,  it  is  customary 
to  "close  the  books,"  that  is,  "close  the  ledger."  Where  it 
can  be  done  conveniently,  it  is  usual  and  advisable  to  make 
the  fiscal  year  correspond  with  the  calendar  year;  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  fiscal  year  end  at  a  time  when 
business  is  slack,  or  when  the  inventory  can  be  taken  with  the 
least  labor.  In  the  dry-goods  business,  for  instance,  the  fiscal 
year  might  be  made  to  close  just  before  the  fall  merchandise 
comes  in,  when  the  stock  is  low,  so  that  the  physical  inventory 
may  be  taken  with  comparative  ease. 

At  the  closing  date  it  is  the  practice  to  prepare  such  state- 
ments, usually  profit  and  loss  statement  and  balance  sheet,  as 
will  clearly  exhibit  the  business  operations  of  the  company  for 
the  year  and  also  show  its  true  financial  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

§  339.    Monthly  Statements 

Financial  statements  do  not,  however,  in  themselves  necessi- 
tate a  closing  of  the  books.  In  fact,  they  are  usually  made  up 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
information  which  the  ofiicers  and  directors  need  before  the  time 
of  the  annual  closing.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  ledger  is 
closed,  or  that  changes  are  nmde  in  any  of  the  accounts,  but 
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amply  that  the  required  balances,  inventory  totals,  and  accrued 
items^are  compiled  from  the  books  and  records  as  they  stand, 
and  are  presented  in  condensed  form  to  the  corporation  officials. 
A  complete  profit  and  loss  statement  can  be  made  each  month 
with  but  little  extra  work,  if  the  amount  of  the  inventory  is 
available. 

In  many  companies,  however,  it  is  the  practice  to  make 
adjusting  entries  each  month  to  bring  the  ledger  into  harmony 
with  the  monthly  profit  and  loss  statement  and  balance  sheet. 
In  that  case  all  prepaid  and  accrued  items,  as  interest,  insurance, 
taxes,  must  be  considered.  The  distribution  of  overhead  ex- 
penses is  also  a  feature  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  but  as  all  of  these  matters  are  of 
general  accounting  interest  and  not  distinctively  corporate, 
they  cannot  be  discussed  at  length  here. 

§  340.    Procedure  in  Closing  the  Books 

The  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  annual  closing  of  the  books  are 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Take  trial  balances  of  all  ledgers  and  see  that  the  totals 

of  the  trial  balance  of  each  subsidiary  ledger  are  in 
accord  with  its  controlling  account  in  the  general 
ledger. 

2.  Determine  the  inventories  of  merchandise,  properties, 

supplies,  etc.,  making  adjustments  where  necessary, 
and  enter  them  in  the  respective  accounts. 

3.  Compute  the  prepaid  and  accrued  items  and  make 

entries  to  the  proper  accounts. 

4.  Determine  depreciation  of  properties  and  make  the 

necessary  entries. 

5.  Enter  all  proper  additions  to  reserves  of  every  nature. 

6.  Close  the  nominal  accounts  into  Profit  and  Loss  account. 

7.  Carry  the  net  profit  or  loss  to  Surplus  account  or  to 

Undivided  Profits  account. 
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8.  Balance  and  rule  the  nominal  accounts  and  bring  down 

the  balances  where  they  exist. 

9.  Make  a  second  or  "after  closing"  trial  balance  of  the 

ledger,  in  which  the  only  balances  now  are  those  of 
assets  and  liabilities. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  when  an  actual  closing  of  the 
ledger  is  made  monthly. 

§  341.    Closing  the  Ledger 

The  ledger  must  be  dosed  systematicaUy  with  the  various 
nominal  or  profit  and  loss  accounts  properly  subdivided.  For 
example,  all  accounts  directly  affecting  production  costs  should 
be  closed  into  the  Manufacturing  account,  in  order  to  determine 
the  exact  cost  of  the  finished  stock;  and  all  selling  expenses, 
administrative  expenses,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  classified  and 
closed  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  information  required  and 
the  plan  of  the  bookkeeping  system.  The  net  profit  must  of 
course  be  dearly  stated,  and  sometimes  the  gross  profit  as  well. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dose  the  real  or  asset  and  liability  accounts, 
except  when  they  are  balanced  by  settlement  or  adjustments, 
or  when  forwarding  them  to  another  page  or  to  another  ledger. 

When  closing  the  ledger,  transfers  of  the  nominal  accounts 
to  the  summarizing  accounts  and  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
should  be  made  by  journal  entry  instead  of  directly  on  the  face 
of  the  ledger  without  supporting  journal  entries  or  explanation. 
The  journal  thus  collects  all  of  the  items  and  provides  a  means 
of  showing  what  makes  up  each  ledger  entry  and  why.  The 
journal  explanation  may  be  very  brief,  but  should  be  clear  and 
unmistakable  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  have  to  refer 
thereto. 

The  methods  of  dosing  the  accoimts  peculiar  to  corporations 
have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  the  accounts  themselves.  While  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  accounting  arise  in  connection  with  dosing  the 
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\Mttk%f  yH  ihism  art  wA  mattem  of  mA  exdusve  coipofate 
UiU'ff'Ki  that  tfi/ry  4  an  \Hi  pmti  Into  here* 

f  |4a#    Ckwiiif  tfM  Profit  md  Lom  Aeeooat 

'fhif  <;utf»Uin/linK  (WfitfttnA:  between  corporation  book- 
I  \i9%\u%%  mu\  ihim*.  of  |mriniTnihi{>»  am]  individual  proprietorships 
U  hi  \\w  MiiiunWufi  treatment  of  net  profits  when  their  amount 
liiid  bf'i'n  MMrrfutiM'd*  In  the  c:ai(e  of  partnerships  and  individ- 
ually owni'd  h\\%\\w%M%  JuHt  as  in  the  case  of  the  corporation, 
\)W\\\%  Mr«*  tWU'fm\t\v(\  by  rlonlng  all  items  of  income  and  expense 
\\\Ui  \\w  Proiil  ^m\  Ixms  aaount.  In  the  books  of  the  pro- 
prirlorpihip  thin  at  count  is  then  closed  out  by  an  entry  which 
ri'ttiiivrN  Its  lialttncu  to  the  proprietor's  Capital  account.  In  the 
%i\\m  way  thr  balance  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  of  a  partner- 
iiitlp  Is  i  loMtid  out  by  a  Journal  entry  into  the  capital  accounts 
of  lliti  ptirlnorM,  licinic  divided  among  these  accounts  according 
to  tho  prolU-Nlmring  ratio  of  the  partners.  The  net  worth  of  the 
l)UMlnc*M  lit  tluis  rclltH  tod  dlrocUy  by  the  capital  accountSi  which 
\xx\y  Itu  riuueil  by  prolitu  ournod  and  reduced  by  losses  sustained. 

In  iurpomiionAi  however,  a  rigid  separation  is  maintained 
bolwoou  th(^  cupltnt  stock  values-  -which  correspond  in  a  general 
wuy  to  the  original  investment  of  proprietor  or  partners— 
and  phUlU  Aiul  tosses,  the  Imlance  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
lioli\g  ilimiHl  Into  Surplus,  Eame<t  Surplus,  or  Undivided  Profits 
a^^xmuti  dopeutlliig  im  the  accounting  scheme  of  the  corporation. 
ri^aUs  Aud  lossos  of  i\ir|H>rations  are  thus  kept  entirely  separate 
(rmn  (he  tuvesUucni  of  the  stockholders* 

1 344%    Intrita  tor  Closint  Into  Surplus 

U  s  pi\^t\t  hAs  Ivtcn  made  duriixg  the  accounting  period,  the 
|\Al<\mv  In  thv  TwmU  and  Iavv^  acwunt  will  v>f  course  be  on  the 
\  mlit  M\U\     W  ent v>  \  Kvai\g  such  a  hdilance  will  be: 

^I^^M^^  s^Mavm  HSaODo 

H^  S^uvW  ^U*^"'' 

tV  \K^^*  <V^  *',^^H^«i  vM  iW  xt^tV  |>«v>i^  ss  sbck««  V  tiie 
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If  a  loss  has  been  sustained  the  balance  will  be  on  the  debit 
side  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account,  and  the  entry  will  be: 

Surplus $i3fOoo 

To  Profit  and  Loss $13,000 

To  change  the  amount  of  the  year's  loss,  as  shown  by  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account,  against  Surplus. 

If  the  corporation  has  its  surplus  classified  by  the  various 
sources  from  which  it  arose,»  Earned  Surplus  account  would 
receive  the  profit  or  loss.  If  the  account  is  called  "Undivided 
Profits"  instead  of  "Surplus,"  the  entry  would  be  the  same 
except  for  the  change  in  name. 

As  has  been  said,  Surplus  account  is  sometimes  called 
"Surplus  and  Deficit"  to  make  the  title  descriptive  of  both 
kinds  of  balances  which  may  appear  therein.  This  is  more 
usually  true  of  corporations  which  sustain  a  loss  the  first  year 
and  consequently  have  a  deficit  at  the  time  when  the  account 
is  first  needed,  than  it  is  of  those  which  have  profits  at  the  time 
of  the  first  closing. 

If  the  books  are  actually  dosed  monthly,  the  income  and 
expense  accounts  being  charged  or  credited  into  Profit  and  Loss 
at  each  trial  balance  time,  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  to  transfer 
the  month's  profit  or  loss  into  Surplus  immediately.  The  plan 
is  favored  of  allowing  the  profits  and  losses  of  an  entire  fiscal 
period  to  accumulate  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  account,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  to  dose  the  aggregate  net  balance  into  Surplus 
by  whichever  of  the  above  entries  is  applicable. 


t  See  Ch.  IV,  "Clasafication  of  Suridiu.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
FORMS  OF  STATEMENTS 

§  344.    Corporate  Reports 

There  are  two  types  of  corporate  reports  and  statements: 
those  rendered  by  the  directors  and  corporate  officials  to  the 
stockholders  and  governmental  authorities,  and  those  rendered 
by  the  accoimting  department  of  the  corporation  to  the  execu- 
tives. It  is  to  the  latter  dass  that  the  present  discussion  will  be 
directed. 

§  345-    Necessity  for  Reports 

To  manage  the  business  intelligently  it  is  essential  that  cor- 
porate officials  be  constantly  informed  as  to  the  financial  status 
and  progress  of  the  concern.  In  the  case  of  the  small  corporation 
where  the  executives  are  in  intimate  touch  with  the  daily 
activities  of  the  business,  monthly  or  even  quarterly  statements 
of  income  and  profit  and  loss  and  balance  sheets  are  adequate 
to  give  them  sufficient  information  to  run  the  business  properly. 

In  the  case  of  the  large  corporation,  however,  where  the 
scope  of  activity  and  the  voltune  of  business  is  such  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  executiveto  keep  in  close 
personal  touch  with  the  various  details  of  the  business,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  accounting  department  to  provide  suitable 
statements  and  statistical  data  to  keep  him  thoroughly  informed. 
In  an  organization  of  this  type  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
daily  reports  showing  in  memorandiun  form  the  essential  facts 
of  the  business  such  as  the  sales,  purchases,  collections,  expendi- 
tures, bank  balances,  manufacturing  or  operating  details; 
weekly  or  monthly  statements  of  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments; monthly  statements  of  income  and  profit  and  loss,  and 
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balance  sheets,  together  with  such  other  statistical  information 
as  may  be  needed. 

§  346.    Form  of  Statements 

There  are  no  generally  accepted  or  standard  forms  for  cor- 
porate statements.  Indeed  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no 
standard  form  could  be  designed  which  would  be  suitable  to 
all — or  even  a  majority — of  cases.  The  best  education  in  the 
preparation  of  statements  is  a  study  of  those  which  are  con- 
sidered fairly  representative  of  the  best  practice.  Modifications 
will  often  prove  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  cases, 
but  when  making  these  modifications  the  accountant  must  be 
most  careful  to  see  that  the  statements  rendered  will  not  be 
misleading,  and  that  they  convey  their  information  in  as  interest- 
ing and  dear  a  manner  as  possible. 

.  The  expression  ''a  good  statement"  has  two  meanings.  It 
means  a  statement  which  shows  a  sound  or  good  condition,  and 
it  also  means  a  statement  which  is  well  prepared.  Very  often 
the  statement  which  is  "good"  by  the  first  meaning  will  not  be 
really  effective  unless  it  is  "good"  by  the  second  meaning  also. 

Facts,  or  lesultSy  can  be  expressed  dearly  enouc^  ^  either 
statement  or  graphic  forai;  but  unless  the  statement  is  neat  and 
attractive  it  may  fail  entirely  as  to  result.  Why?  Because  a  badly 
arranged  and  carelessly  executed  statement  is  like  a  poor  window 
display— it  fails  to  catch  the  eye  and  engage  the  direct  attention 
desired.  A  well  conceived  and  neatly  typed  statement  attracts 
immediate  interest  as  a  stunning  window  display  often  stops  the 
passer-by  in  his  tracks.  •  .  • 

Make  them  hit  home  by  dressing  them  up.  You  can't  compel 
attention  unshaven  and  unshined,  no  more  can  written  or  graphic 
statements  unless  they  are  given  the  benefit  of  careful  attention  to 
every  detail  that  goes  to  make  up  the  factor  of  Psychology — aUrac- 
Hveness  of  form.  But  the  moral  need  not  be  lost  on  those  who  have 
to  read  and  study  statements.  They  can  insist  on  the  kind  that 
compel  attention  and  achieve  results.  A  lot  of  the  rest  represent 
wasted  effort,  ink  and  paper.^ 

>  "The  Psychology  of  a  Good  Statement/*  by  Neill  Hutchings,  Admnisiraikm,  Feb.  1922, 
pp.  207-208, 
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§  347.    Balance  Sheets 

Form 


Assets 


Caah: 

la.  Caah  on  hand — corfency  and  coin, 
lb.  Cash  in  bank 


Notes  and  accounts  receivable: 

3.  Notes  receivable  of  customen  on  hand  (not past  doe). . . 
5.  Notes  receivable  discounted  or  sold  with  indorsement 

or  guaranty » 

7.  Accounts  receivable,  customers  (not  past  due) . 


9.  Notes  receivable,  customers,  past  due  (cash   value, 
II.  Accounts  receivaMe,  customers,  past  due  (cash  value, 


Less: 

13*  Provisions  for  bad  debts 

X  5  •  Provisions  for  discounts,  freights,  allow- 
ances, etc 


Inventories: 

17.  Raw  material  on  hand 

19.  Goods  in  process 

ai.  Uncompleted  contracts 

Less  payments  on  account  thereof . 

33-  Finished  goods  on  hand 

Other  quick  assets  (describe  fully): 


Total  quick  assets  (ezduding  all  investments) 

Securities: 

as-  Securities  readily  marketable  and  salable  without  im- 
pairing the  business 

27.  Notes  given  by  officers,  stockholders,  or  employees . . . 
99.  Accounts  due  from  officers,  stockholders,  or  employees. . 


Total  current  assets. 


Fixed  assets: 

31.  Land  used  for  plant 

33*  Buildings  used  for  plant 

3$.  Machinery 

37>  Tools  and  plant  equipment 

39.  Patterns  and  drawmgs 

41.  Office  furniture  and  fixtures 

43.  Other  fixed  assets,  if  any  (describe  fully)  . 


Less: 

4S-  Reserves  for  depreciation . 


ToUl  fixed  assets . 


Deferred  char^: 

47.  Prepaid  expenses,  interest,  insurance,  taxes,  etc . 
Other  assets  (49) 


TMal 
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Liabilities 


Billt,  notes,  and  accounts  payable: 
Unwctxred  bills  and  notes — 


Acceptances  made  for  merchandise  or  raw  material 

purchased 

4.  Notes  given  for  merchandise  or  raw  material  pur- 
chased   

6.  Notes  given  to  banks  for  money  borrowed 

8.  Notes  sold  through  brokers 

10.  Notes  given  for  machinery,  additions  to  plant,  etc. 
xa.  Notes  due  to  stockholders,  officers,  or  employees.' . . 

Unsecured  accounts — 

I  A.  Accounts  pajrable  for  purchase  (not  yet  due) 

10.  Accounts  payable  for  purchases  (paftt  due) 

x8.  Accounts  payable  to  stockholders,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees  


Secured  liabilities — 

30a.  Notes  receivable  discounted  or  sold  with  indorse- 
ment or  guaranty  (contra) 

sob.  Customers'  accoimts  discounted  or  assigned 
(contra) 

aoc.  Obligations  secured  bv  liens  on  inventories 

aod.  Obligations  secured  by  securities  deposited  as 
collateral 


32.     Accrued  liabilities  (interest,  taxes,  wages,  etc.) . 
Other  current  liabilities  (describe  fully) : 


Total  current  liabilities 

Fixed  liabilities: 

34.  Mortgage  on  plant  (due  date ) 

ao.  Mortgage  on  other  real  estate  (due  date ) 


a8.  Chattel  mortgage  on  machinery  or  equipment  (due 

date ) 

30.  Bonded  debt  (due  date ) 


3a.  Other  fixed  liabilities  (describe  fully): 
Totol  liabilities 


Net  worth: 

34.  If  a  corporation — 

(a)  Preferred  stock  (less  stock  in  treasury)  , 
(6)  Common  stock  (less  stock  in  treasury)  . 
(c)  Surplus  and  undivided  profits 


(d)  Book  value  of  good-will. 
(«)   Deficit 


36.  If  an  mdividual  or  partnership— 

ia)  Capital 

(6)  Undistributed  profito  or 

Total 
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Form 

C.  C.  Childs 

St.  Louis, 

Balance 

December 


%  107.4a5.91 


Assets 

Cash: 

CaflhinOffioM , f     ia.75o.oo 

Cash  in  Banki 94*675.91 

Total  Cash 

Nons  AND  Accounts  Rbcbivablb:  , 

Accounts  Receivable,  Customers',  Not  Due  |   637,982.26 
Accounts  Receivable,  Customers',  Past  Due  51 ,447.35 

Railroad  and  Insurance  Claims 11,170.17 

Total  Outside  Receivables f   700.599.78 

Less:  Allowance  for  Doubtful  Receivables 44,728.12 

Total  Outside  ReceivaUes.  Good 

Invbntorxbs: 


Raw  Material |    573.743.33 

187,707.84 


Goods  in  Process 

Finished  Goods 

Total  Merchandise  Inventories. 
U.  S.  LtBXRTT  Loan  Bonds 


1.432.772.13 


Total  Quick  Assets 

OVFICBBS  and  BMPLOYSBS'  ACCOUNTS  AND  StOCK  SUBSCRIPTIONS . 

Total  Current  Assets 

PiXBD  Assbts: 
Land. 


655,871.66 


9,I94«222.29 
160,400.00 

13,117,9x9.86 
Ii4.74O.a4 

$3,232,660.10 


Buildinfls 

Less:  Allowance 


for  Depreciation . 


I    580.910.21 
156,209.38 


I    249.59a.67 


Buildings,  Net  Value 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures $ 

Less:  Allowance  for  Depreciation 


19,085.04 
9.782.15 


Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Net  Value 

Factory  Fixtures I    197,627.76 

Less:  Allowance  for  Dei»eciation 102,622.07 

Factory  Fixtures,  Net  Value 

Machinery  and  Tools |i.583,754.68 

Less:  Allowance  for  Depreciation 538.632.60 

Machinery  and  Tools,  Net  Value 

Automobiles  and  T^cks $ 

Less:  Allowance  for  Depreciation 


55.x82.79 
20.464.21 


Automobiles  and  Trucks,  Net  Value . 


4a4.70b.83 


9^02.89 


95.005.69 


1,045,122.08 


34.7x8.58 


Total  Fixed  Assets 

Deferred  Charges: 

Supplies  Inventory I      47*337.92 

Prepaid  Insurance 21,904.95 

Prepaid  Royalties 5,000.00 


Total  Deferred  Chaives. 
Total  Assets 


1,858.443.74 


74.a4a.87 
I5.x65.345.7x 
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B 

AND  Company 
Missouri 

Sheet 

3i>  1921 

Liabilities  and  Capiial 

CUlUtBMT  LlABXUTIBS  (UNSBCURSD): 

Notes  to  Banks I    180,000.00 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade 178.046.58 

Accounts  Payable,  Sundry x6o,689>44 

Total  Current  Liabilities  (Unsecured) I    5x8,736.0a 

Pdcbd  Liabiutib: 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  Outstanding,  due  1935 I    800,000.00 

Less:  Sinking  Funds  in  Hands  of  Trustee: 

Cash I       3.436.07 

Investments 349.6oo.oo 

Total  Sinking  Funds 352.036.07 

Net  Fixed  Liabilities 447.963-93 

Accrued  Liabiutibs: 

Interest,  Taxes,  etc.  (including  Federal  Income  Tax) 5I4>495*65 

Total  Liabilitibs |i,48x,x95*6o 

Net  Worth: 

Preferred  Stock,  Authorised $5,000,000.00 

Less:  Unissued I3.000.000 

In  Treasury i. 000.000   4.000.000.00 

Outstanding $1,000,000.00 

Plus:  Subscribed xoo.000.00 


Total  Preferred  Capital  Stock $1,100,000.00 

Common  Stock  of  No  Par  Value.  50.000  shares  authorised, 

ao.ooo  shares  otitatanding 800,000.00 

Total  Capital  Stock $1,900,000.00 

Earned  Surplus  (available  for  dividends). .   $x,432.x50.xx 
Reserve  for  Sinking  Fund 352.000.00 

Total  Surplus x,784.X50.xi 

Nbt  Wobth 3.684.150.IX 


TcfTAL  Liabilitibs  and  CAPfTAL $5.x65.345-7x 
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The  balance  sheet  is  usually  considered  the  most  important 
financial  statement  While  there  is  and  can  be  no  standard 
form  of  balance  sheet,  yet  many  accountants  are  endeavoring, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  standardize  on  that  shown  in  Form 
A  (see  pages  1356-57)- 

This  form  was  first  suggested  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
as  "a  tentative  proposal  submitted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board"  for  the  consideration  of  bankers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  accountants.  In  designing  the  form  and  in 
drawing  up  the  excellent  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  bal- 
ance sheet  statements  which  accompany  it,»  the  Board  had  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  the  leading  accountants  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  this  form  more  nearly  meets 
general  authoritative  approval  than  any  other.  Form  B  shows 
a  corporate  balance  sheet  prepared  along  the  lines  of  these  in- 
structions. 

§  348.    Capital  Stock  on  the  Balance  Sheet 

The  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  approved  Federal 
Reserve  form  of  balance  sheet,  which  accompany  the  form, 
provide  that  ''on  the  balance  sheet  each  dass,  if  more  than  one, 
of  stock  must  be  stated,  giving  the  amount  authorized,  issued, 
and  in  treasury,  if  any."    This  is  the  usual  practice,  as  follows: 

Capital  Stock: 

Common — Authorized $10,000,000 

Less:  Unissued 5,000,000 

Common  Stock  Outstanding $5,000,000 

Preferred — Authorized $10,000,000 

Less:  Unissued $5,000,000  * 

In  Treasury 2,000,000      7,000,000 

Preferred  Stock  Outstanding 3,000,000 

Total  Capital  Stock $8,000,000 


*  Approved  Methods  for  the  Preparation  of  Balance  S1)eet  Statements,  Waahiagton,  Gov- 
emment  Printing  Office,  19 1 8. 
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§  349.    Subscriptions  to  Capital  Stock  on  the  Balance  Sheet 

The  amoiints  receivable  on  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  are 
an  asset  and  should  be  shown  on  the  asset  side  of  the  balance 
sheet,  with  possibly  the  setting  up  of  a  deduction  similar  to 
an  allowance  for  bad  debts  in  case  the  pa3rments  are  not  being 
made  as  due,  or  look  doubtful  for  other  reasons.  Such  an  asset 
as  this  would  be  placed  imder  item  29  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
form. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  which  is  reserved  to  be  issued 
to  the  subscribers  upon  pajonent  in  full  of  their  subscriptions, 
should  be  shown  under  the  capital  stock  grouping  on  the  balance 
sheet.  Assuming  $100,000  of  preferred  stock  so  reserved,  the 
preferred  stock  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  would  appear 
as  follows: 

Preferred — ^Authorized $10,000,000 

Less:  Unissued /. $5,000,000 

In  Treasury 2,000,000        7,000,000 

Preferred  Stock  Outstanding $  3,000,000 

Plus:  Subscribed 100,000 

Preferred  Capital  Stock $3,100,000 

§  350.    No-Par  Stock  on  the  Balance  Sheet 

Stock  of  no  par  value  is  carried  on  the  balance  sheet  at  the 
value  at  which  it  appears  in  the  Capital  Stock  accoimt.  The 
balance  sheet  should  also  show  (either  in  the  body  thereof  or  as  a 
footnote  thereto)  the  ntunber  of  shares  outstanding,  thus 
enabling  the  book  value  of  each  unit  of  interest  to  be  readily 
found.  If  the  common  stock  in  the  foregoing  illustration  were 
of  no  par  value,  it  would  be  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  as 
follows: 

Capital  Stock: 
Common,  of  no  par  value,  50,000  shares  outstanding $5,000,000 

Another  method  would  be  as  follows: 
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Capital  Stock: 
Common,  of  no  par  value  * $5,000,000 

*  50|000  sham  outstanding. 

§351.    No-Par  Stock  of  a  Stated  Value 

When  no-par  stock  is  carried  at  a  stated  value,  that  value  is 
used  in  the  balance  sheet,  and  any  difference  between  the  stated 
value  and  the  amount  for  which  the  stock  was  actually  sold  is 
treated  as  discussed  in  a  preceding  chapter.' 

Form  C  shows  the  balance  sheet  as  at  December  31,  1920,  of 
the  Fierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company,  which  was  reincorporated 
on  October  i,  1916,  with  100,000  shares  of  8%  cumidative  pre- 
ferred stock,  value  $100  each,  and  250,000  shares  of  common 
stock  without  par  value.  The  preferred  stock  is  preferred  as  to 
assets  as  well  as  to  dividends,  is  redeemable  in  whole  or  in  part 
at  125  and  accrued  dividends,  and  is  convertible  at  the  option 
of  the  holder  into  common  stock,  share  for  share. 

The  two  kinds  of  stock  have  equal  voting  privileges.  By 
reference  to  the  balance  sheet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company's 
common  stock  had  a  stated  value  of  $5  per  share  and  a  book 
value  of  $39.49  per  share,  including  capital  surplus  and  earned 
surplus,  so  that  the  conversion  privilege  does  not  seem  very 
attractive  to  the  holders  of  the  preferred. 

This  company  states  its  common  stock  at  $5  per  share 
(the  minimum  required  under  New  York  statutes)  in  addition 
to  which  it  has  a  capital  surplus  of  $4,081,411.90,  which  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  capital,  but  the  report  does  not  show 
how  much,  if  any,  of  it  belongs  to  the  preferred.  The  earned 
surplus  of  the  company  stood  at  $4,541,546.58  on  December  31, 
1920.  This  of  course  must  be  added  to  the  capital  values  in 
arriving  at  the  net  worth  of  the  company.  The  true  book  values 
of  the  common  and  preferred  shares  can  be  determined  only  after 
learning  the  status  of  the  preferred  stock  as  to  accumulated 
earnings. 

•  Ch.  XI.  "Capital  Stock  Without  Par  Value.*! 
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lt will  be  seen  that  this  company  lists  its  capital  surplus  and 
its  earned  surplus  separately,  a  plan  which  should  always  be 
followed  by  corporations  carrying  unvalued  shares  of  stock 
at  a  stated  value.  This  shows  the  value  of  assets  turned  over 
to  the  company  in  excess  of  the  stated  value  per  share  of  common 
stock,  while  the  earned  surplus  represents  undivided  profits. 

§  352.    Surplus  on  the  Balance  Sheet 

The  showing  of  surplus  on  the  balance  sheet  presents  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Surplus  and  Capital  Stock  accoimts 
together  make  up  the  net  worth  of  the  corporation.  The  most 
popular  form  of  balance  sheet  is  one  which  groups  these  net 
worth  items  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  a  total  of  the  net  worth 
items.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  capital  stock  and  surplus 
amounts  must  be  added  together  to  form  a  total  which,  added  to 
the  total  of  the  liabilities,  will  give  the  grand  total  of  the  credit 
side,  "Liabilities  and  Capital. "  This  is  illustrated  on  the  balance 
sheets  shown  on  pages  1358-59.  Conversely,  if  there  is  a 
deficit,  it  will  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  capital  stock  to 
show  the  net  worth,  as  shown  in  item  34  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
balance  sheet. 

There  is  another  theory  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
balance  sheets.  On  the  Federal  Reserve  balance  sheet  the 
assets  are  arranged  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  order  of  their 
availability,  and  the  liabilities  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
payable,  with  the  net  worth  accounts  last.  Under  the  other 
plan,  exemplified  in  the  balance  sheet  shown  in  Form  D,  the 
permanent  or  fixed  assets  are  shown  first,  and  opposite  them  the 
sources  of  capital  (usually  capital  stock  and  funded  debt); 
the  order  of  the  other  assets  and  liabilities  being  very  much  as 
in  the  first  arrangement,  with  the  surplus  as  the  last  item  on  the 
credit  side. 
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While  this  method  is  well  established  in  practice,  especially 
for  the  balance  sheets  of  utility  corporations,  it  would  seem  that 
its  disadvantages  outweigh  its  advantages.  It  is  argued  that 
it  is  more  logical  to  present  first  the  capital  assets,  with  which  the 
business  is  carried  on,  in  juxtaposition  to  the  sources  of  capital, 
but  the  method  fails  in  entirely  accomplishing  this  because  the 
surplus,  which  is  shown  last,  is  usually  tied  up  also  in  the  capital 
assets.  It  has  the  added  disadvantage  of  not  showing  readily 
the  net  worth  of  the  corporation. 

While  the  second  method  may  have  some  advantages, 

.  .  .  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assert  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
former  is  preferable.  It  is  almost  always  used  in  the  case  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  If  the  balance  sheet  is  primarily  intended  to  be 
submitted  to  a  prospective  lender,  prominence  should  be  given  to 
the  comparison  of  current  assets  with  current  liabilities  by  placing 
them  at  the  top.  If  the  balance  sheet  is  intended  for  a  prospective 
purchaser,  the  net  worth  of  the  business  may  well  be  stated  in  one 
amount,  thereby  conforming  to  the  first  arrangement.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  accoimtants,  the  growing  practice  of  issuing 
capital  stock  without  par  value  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for 
showing  in  the  balance  sheet  the  total  of  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus.* 

.  .  .  There  is  an  mcreasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  accountants 
to  make  a  marked  differentiation  in  the  display  of  liabilities  as  dis- 
tinct from  proprietorship  interest.  The  old-fashioned  balance- 
sheet  in  which  all  credit  amoimts  were  tabulated  one  after  the  other 
upon  the  right  hand  side  without  marked  grouping  or  classification 
has  given  way  to  the  modem  balance-sheet  wherein  the  attempt  is 
made  to  display  definitely  all  those  totals  of  classification  which  are 
of  interest  to  the  business  world.  Liabilities  are  subdivided  so  as 
to  show  the  total  of  those  of  a  current  nature  as  distinct  from  those 
which  are  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  The  inclusion  of  capital 
stock  obligations  with  the  permanent  liabilities  is  giving  place  to 
the  method  wherein  all  proprietorship  measurements  are  grouped 
together,  cimiulating  in  a  total  which  displays  in  one  amount  the 
net  excess  of  all  assets  over  liabilities.* 


*  Accountants'  Reports,  by  W.  H.  Bell.  p.  2a. 

*  "Qassification  of  Surplus,"  by  C.  B.  Couchman,  Journal  qf  Aeofunlafiey,  Oct.  1921,  pp. 
26B,  269. 
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FOKM 

The  Blank 
Balance  Sheet, 

Assets 

Propekty,  Less  DEPRECiAnoN^Schedule  i $  463,834.47 

Good- Will,  Patents,  and  T^ade-Maaks 250,000.00 

iNVESTlfENT  IN  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANY:  * 

Capital  Stock — 1,000  Shares  of  $xoo  each $136,237.73 

Advances 50,000.00 

Total  Investment  in  Subsidiary  Company 186,237.73 

Sinking  Fund  for  Redeicption  of  Bonds — Cash  and  Accrued 

Interest  (Bonds  Deducted  from  Liability,  per  contra) 4,962.94 

Current  Assets: 

Cash— Current  Funds $  97,526.06 

Cash  on  Deposit  to  Pay  Interest  and  Dividends. .        12,324.97 

Salesmen's  Working  Funds 3,422.95 

Trade  Notes  and  Acceptances  Receivable 143,212.57 

Accounts  Receivable: 

Trade  Debtors $261,404x36 

Less:  Reserves: 

Discounts $13,386.31 

Doubtful  Accounts. .     10,326.42      23,712.73      2371691.33 

Accounts  Receivable — Officers  and  Employees. . .        34,778.67 

Marketable  Securities — Schedule  2 556,183.00 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 7,981.07 

Inventories: 

Finished  Goods $205,042.36 

Work  in  Process 102,193.14 

Materials  and  Supplies 180,269.80     487,505.30 

Advances  on  Materials  Purchased 24,967.04 

.Total  Current  Assets 1,605,592.96 

Deferred  Charges: 

Unamortized  Discount  on  Bonds $  24,516.29 

Prepaid  Insurance,  Interest,  and  Taxes 8,235.24 

Experimental  Expenses 16,294.08 

Total  Deferred  Charges 49,045.61 


Total $g,SSB,673.7i 

*  Should  be  named. 


•  By  pennission  from  Accountants'  Reports,  by  W.  H.  Bell,  p.  97. 
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D 

Company* 

December  31,  1919 

Liabilities 

Prefersed  Capital  Stock,  8%  Cti]nulative--Authorized,  3,000 

shares  of  $100  each;  Outstanding,  2,500  shares $   250,000.00 

ComcoN  Capital  Stock— Authorized  and  Outstanding,  10,000 

shares  of  $100  each 1,000,000.00 

First  Mortgage  6%  BoiiDS,  Due  1934: 

Issued $500,000.00 

Less: 

In  Sinking  Fund $  50,000.00 

In   Treasury — Pledged   to   Secure 
Notes  Payable 175,000.00      225,000.0 

Outstanding 375,000.00 

Cxtrremt  Li  abilities: 

Notes  Payable — Loans $100,000.00 

Trade  Acceptances  Payable 190,776.64 

Accounts  Payable 248,729.57 

Interest  and  Dividends  Payable 12,324.97 

Accrued  Accounts: 

Income  and  Excess  Profits  Taxes  (estimated) . .  40,000.00 

Wages 13,069.17 

Interest 31762.43 

Total  Current  Liabilities 608,662.78 

Deferred  Credit— Fire  Insurance  Suspense 5»49i-64 

Reserves: 

Injuries  and  Damages $    8,250.27 

Contingencies 25,000.00 

Total  Reserves 331250.27 

Surplus  from  Revaluation  07  GooD-Wnx,  Patents,  and 
Trade-Marks 200,000.00 

Profit  and  Loss  Surplus: 

Balance,  January  i,  1919 $  85,743.68 

Surplus  for  the  year 220,525.34 

Total $306,269.02 

Less:  Dividends 120,000.00 


Balance,  December  31,  1919 186,269.02 

Total $2,558,673.71 


Note:  The  Company  has  contingent  liabilities  of  $109,326.73  on  account  of  notes 
and  acceptances  receivable  discounted. 
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§  353*    Reserves  on  the  Balance  Sheet 

We  have  seen^  that  reserves  are  of  two  kinds— operating  and 
non-operating  reserves— and  always  show  credit  balances.  Of 
these  the  operating  reserves  are  not  limited  in  use  to  corporate 
accounting,  and  cannot  be  discussed  here  except  to  say  that 
they  should  be  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  as  deductions  from 
asset  values,  as  in  the  case  of  reserves  for  depreciation  and 
reserves  for  bad  debts;  or  else  shown  as  accrued  liabilities,  as 
in  the  case  of  reserves  for  taxes.  It  may  be  repeated  that  there 
is  a  growing  objection  to  giving  the  name  "reserves"  to  these 
operating  reserves,  on  account  of  the  confusion  that  has  resulted 
therefrom.  Those  which  are  deductions  from  asset  values  are 
better  styled  "allowances,"  as  "Allowance  for  Depreciation" 
and  "Allowance  for  Bad  Debts,"  and  those  which  represent 
true  liabilities  are  preferably  spoken  of  simply  as  accruak,  as 
"Accrued  Taxes." 

In  regard  to  the  non-operating  reserves,  one  need  remember 
only  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  appropriations  of  surplus, 
in  order  to  see  that  they  belong  to  the  net  worth  group.  They 
represent  surplus  which  has  been  set  aside  for  some  specific 
purposes  and  is  therefore  not  available  for  dividends.  The 
balance  sheet  on  pages  1358-59  shows  such  an  appropriation  of 
surplus. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  in  the  balance-sheet  the  accountant 
should  display  surplus  in  such  manner  that  the  amount  available 
for  dividends  may  be  readily  ascertainable.  All  surplus  which  has 
been  paid  in  or  earned  or  has  resulted  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets 
is  presumably  available  for  distribution  as  dividends  unless  it  has 
been  definitely  appropriated  for  some  other  purposes.  That  which 
is  not  available  would  include  any  balance  of  surplus  resulting  from 
appreciation  of  assets  and  all  items  of  surplus  which  had  been  im- 
pounded by  action  of  the  board  of  directors.^ 

The  balance  sheet  on  pages  1366-67  shows  a  surplus  from  ap- 


'1 14. 

•  "Classification  of  Surplus."  by  C.  B.  Couchswn,  Journal  of  AccoutUancy,  Oct.  i^i, 
p.  269. 
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predation  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  not 
available  for  dividends. 

§  354.    Analysis  of  Surplus 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  balance  sheet  shall  show  the 
changes  in  surplus  during  the  last  fiscal  period,  so  that  a  person 
having  the  balance  sheets  as  of  both  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  year  and  seeing  the  diflFerence  between  the  amounts  of 
surplus  at  those  two  dates  may  be  able  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  change.  Such  an  analysis  would  make  the  surplus 
section  of  the  balance  sheet  show  in  the  following  form: 

Surplus,  January  1,1921 $50,347.23 

Less:  Dividend  declared  March  i,  1921 20,000.00 

$30,247.23 
Plus:  Profit  of  year  1921 12,962.38 

Surplus,  December  31,  1921 $43,209.61 

If  this  analysis  of  surplus  were,  however,  of  any  greater  length 
than  this,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  separate  schedule  of  it 
in  some  such  form  as  that  which  follows : 

Analysis  of  Surplus 

Balance  of  Surplus,  December  31,  1921 $100,000 

Adjustments  applicable  to  prior  periods: 
Addition: 

Refund  of  Income  Tax  Overpaid $  1,000 

Deductions; 

Accounts  Payable  Not  Entered $200 

Items  Wrongly  Capitalized 400 

Total  Deductions 600 

Net  Increase 400 

True  Surplus,  December  31,  1921 $100,400 

Extraordinary  Profits  this  period $17,000 

Net  Operating  Profit  this  period 43iOoo        60,000 

Amount  available  for  appropriation $160,400' 
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Appropriatioiis  of  Suiplus: 

Reserve  for  Sinking  Fund $10,000 

Dividends 20,000 

Total  Appropriations 30,000 

Surplus,  June  30,  1922 $130,400 

§  355*    Bonded  Liabilities  on  the  Balance  Sheet 

Bonds  outstanding,  of  course,  appeax  among  the  liabilities 
on  the  balance  sheet.  Unsold  bonds  should  not  appear  as  an 
asset,  but  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  authorized. 
In  order  that  the  sold  and  unsold  bonds  may  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, they  should  appear  in  the  balance  sheet  about  as 
follows: 

First  Mortgage  5%  Gold  Bonds: 

Total  Amount  Authorized $1,000,000 

Less:  Unsold  Bonds 500,000 

Bonds  Issued  and  Outstanding $  500,000 

Bonds  repurchased  by  the  company  and  held  alive  in  the 
treasury  should  be  clearly  indicated  in  the  balance  sheet,  either 
as  a  subdivision  of  "Investments,"  or  as  "Treasury  Bonds," 
with  a  suitable  explanation  of  what  is  meant  thereby,  or  under 
such  other  caption  as  will  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
asset  without  possibility  of  misimderstanding.  Bonds  of  the 
company  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  insurance 
fund,  reserve  fimd,  beneficial  fimd,  or  by  any  subsidiary  or 
affiliated  organization,  board,  or  society,  shoidd,  however, 
be  listed  in  the  assets  of  such  funds,  and  not  necessarily  as 
treasury  bonds.  While  bonds  so  purchased  are  sometimes 
hidden  among  the  general  investments  of  the  company,  this 
should  not  be  done. 

§  356.    The  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Balance  Sheet 

The  sinking  fund,  consisting  as  it  does  of  cash  and  securities, 
would  natiurally  be  placed  among  the  assets  in  the  balance 
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sheet;  but  sinoe  the  sinking  fund  assets  are  not  free  for  use  as 
working  capital  but  have  been  handed  over  to  the  trustee 
practically  as  part  payment  on  the  bonded  debt,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  expediency  of  including  them  among  the 
balance  sheet  assets.  Many  companies  list  sinking  fund  assets 
among  the  corporate  assets,  while  others  show  them  as  deductions 
from  the  bonded  debt.  The  plan  adopted  depends  largely  on 
the  ideas  of  the  accounting  officer  or  of  the  corporation  officials. 
The  following  methods  of  listing  are  in  common  use : 

1.  Sinking  Fund  in  Hands  of  Trustee $157,130 

2.  Trustee  of  Sinking  Fund,  being  amount  of  cash  and  securities  held  by 

the  Trustee  for  redemption  of  $1,000,000  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

of  1936 157.130 

3.  Sinking  Fund  Assets,  being  amount  in  hands  of  Trustee,  as  follows: 

Invested  in  Securities $zoo,ooo 

Cash  in  Savings  Bank 57ii30     I57|X30 

4.  Sinking  Fund  Assets.    (Cash  and  securities  amounting  to  $15  7*130  in 

hands  of  Trustee,  deducted  from  outstanding  bonds,  per  contra.) 

Under  the  last  plan  (4)  the  sinking  fund  assets  appear  only 
as  a  memorandum  among  the  assets,  while  the  amount  of  the 
funds  is  deducted  from  the  bonds  themselves  on  the  opposite 
side. 

§  357.    Good-Will  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Balance  Sheet 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  rather  unusual  manner 
in  which  good-will  is  shown  on  the  approved  Federal  Reserve 
balance  sheet.  All  intangible  items  such  as  this  are  ordinarily 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  asset  side.  It  is  true  that  the 
banker,  in  examining  the  balance  sheet  as  a  basis  for  loans, 
appraises  the  various  assets  in  his  own  mind;  and  that  the  loan 
value  which  he  places  on  good-will  is  nothing. 

The  banker's  viewpoint  is  emphasized  in  the  handling  of  this 
item  on  the  Federal  Reserve  balance  sheet,  for  it  is  entirely 
omitted  from  the  assets.  Since  with  this  omission  the  debits 
and  credits  of  the  statement  would  not  balance,  the  book  value 
of  the  good-will  is  inserted  on  the  liability  side  as  a  deduction 
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from  the  net  worth  before  that  is  added  to  the  liabilities.  The 
two  sides  will  thus  balance  in  that  the  book  value  of  the  good- will 
is  deducted  from  both,  being  omitted  on  the  debit  side,  where 
it  would  normally  be  found,  and  being  subtracted  from  the  total 
of  the  credits. 

§  358.    Other  Statements 

Other  statements  will  necessarily  be  prepared.  These  may 
include  a  profit  and  loss  statement,  schedules  of  accounts  re- 
ceivable and  accounts  payable,  and  any  other  accounting  and 
statistical  data  which  may  be  desired.  Their  preparation, 
however,  involves  nothing  of  purely  corporate  interest,  as  they 
will  be  in  practically  the  same  form  for  corporations  as  for 
partnerships  and  individual  proprietorships. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS 

§  359.    Purposes  of  Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 

A  consolidated  balance  sheet  is  one  that  combines  the 
balance  sheets  of  several  different  concerns.  The  plan  of 
including  in  one  statement  the  items  of  a  main  company  and 
its  various  subsidiaries  is  now  in  general  use,  having  grown 
up  with  the  holding  company.  The  first  important  consolidated 
balance  sheet  published  was  probably  that  issued  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  1902.  This  company's  consolidated 
statements  still  constitute  excellent  examples,  combining  as 
they  do  the  statements  of  a  considerable  niunber  of  subsidiary 
companies. 

The  holding  company  and  each  of  its  subsidiaries  will  have 
its  own  statement,  but  it  is  frequently  necessary  or  desirable  to 
present  all  the  financial  details  in  one  balance  sheet,  in  order 
to  reflect  the  financial  position  of  the  whole  group  of  affiliated 
companies  as  one  imdertaking.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
constituent  companies  are  therefore  included  with  those  of  the 
controlling  company,  after  eliminating  therefrom  the  inter- 
company stocks,  bonds,  and  accounts  which  indicate  the  relation 
of  one  company  to  another. 

§  360.    Need  of  Consolidated  Statements 

The  income  of  a  holding  company  consists,  besides  whatever 
profits  may  result  from  its  own  operations  if  it  is  also  an  operating 
company,  of  dividends  paid  by  the  companies  whose  stock  it 
owns.  The  earnings  of  these  companies  may  be  far  greater  or 
less  than  the  amount  of  dividends  paid;  in  the  latter  ca^  a 
surplus  will  be  accumulated  by  the  subsidiaries;  in  the  former 
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case  their  respective  capitals  may  be  impaired.  Under  such 
conditions  the  cost  of  the  stock  of  the  subsidiaries,  as  shown 
on  the  books  of  the  holding  company,  will  give  no  idea  as  to  the 
real  worth  of  the  subsidiaries  and  consequently  of  tJie  holding 
company.  It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the  cost  of 
stocks  owned  by  a  holding  company,  so  often  purchased  (for 
book  purposes)  at  figures  which  may  represent  anything  but 
their  real  cash  value  at  the  time  of  purchase,  will  constitute  an 
entirely  inadequate  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  holding 
company. 

The  audit  of  the  books  of  a  holding  company,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily involves  the  audit  of  the  books  of  the  subsidiary,  so  that 
a  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  cost  of  the  stock  as 
shown  on  the  books  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  holding  com- 
pany, with  the  net  worth  of  the  subsidiaries  as  shown  by  their 
balance  sheets.  The  simplest  form  of  presenting  the  results  of 
this  comparison  is  by  a  consolidated  balance  sheet. 

As  an  example  of  the  erroneous  figures  which  might  result 
from  a  failure  to  examine  the  books  of  the  subsidiaries  in  order 
to  show  the  true  value  of  their  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  holding 
company,  Ernest  Reckitt,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  relates 
the  following  experience: 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  where  I  was  called  in  to  make,  as  I  sup- 
posed, an  audit  of  the  books  not  only  of  the  '^Holding  Company," 
but  also  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that 
it  was  proposed  to  have  me  audit  only  the  "Holding  Company's" 
books.  Upon  explaining  that  I  could  give  no  certificate  on  such 
audit,  the  most  specious  argiunents  were  advanced  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  company  attempted  to  use  the  full  force  of  his  strong 
personality  to  persuade  me  to  defer  to  his  wishes,  which  naturaUy 
only  made  me  suspect  still  more  the  motives  which  actuated  him. 
Finally,  and  with  great  reluctance,  they  handed  me  the  books  of 
the  subsidiary  companies,  and  I  found  out  that  two  of  the  com- 
panies had  made  losses  aggregating  over  $200,000,  no  part  of  which 
losses  had  been  taken  care  of  on  the  books  of  the  "Holding  Com- 
pany/' though  they  had  been  careful  to  bring  on  to  the  books  of  the 
"Holding  Company"  the  profits  made  by  other  subsidiary  corn- 
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panics.    One  year  later,  the  "Hdding  Company"  and  most  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  were  in  bankruptcy,  as  they  deserved  to  be.^ 

§  361.    Effect  of  Statement  Consolidation  on  Inventories 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  need  of  consolidated 
statements  is  found  in  the  case  of  companies  one  of  which  sells  its 
products  to  the  other.  Assume  the  case  of  a  candy  factory 
owning  a  subsidiary  which  manufactures  paper  boxes,  selling 
90%  of  its  output  to  the  parent  company.  If  just  before  the 
time  for  making  a  statement  the  subsidiary  ''sells"  its  entire 
finished  goods  inventory  to  the  candy  factory  at  its  usual  margin 
of  profit  or  at  an  unusual  price,  the  transaction  will  be  represented 
on  the  books  of  the  one  company  by  an  account  receivable,  and 
on  the  books  of  the  other  by  an  equal  account  payable.  As  will 
be  seen  later,  these  will  both  be  eliminated  in  the  consolidated 
balance  sheet.  But  these  same  goods  will  appear  on  the  inventory 
of  the  candy  factory  at  a  greater  book  cost  than  the  real  cost  to 
the  combined  interests,  because  the  profit  charged  by  the 
subsidiary  has  been  included  in  the  inventory.  This  profit 
must  be  eliminated  if  we  are  to  get  down  to  accepted  principles 
in  the  valuation  of  inventories,  and  in  these  days  of  income  taxes 
only  a  corporation  which  is  very  careless  or  is  in  desperate 
straits  financially  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  tax  on  such  an  un- 
realized profit. 

§  362.    Ckmtents  of  Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 

The  contents  of  a  consolidated  balance  sheet  are  practically 
the  same  as  of  that  of  a  single  company.  There  are,  however, 
certain  points  peculiar  to  such  statements  which  require  special 
attention.    They  are  as  follows: 

I.  Intercompany  obligations— existing  debts  among  the 
constitutent  companies  for  goods  sold,  for  advances  made 
to  one  another,  and  for  bond  interest  accrued,  or  declared 
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dividends— being  offsetting  assets  and  liabilities,   should  be 
eliminated  from  the  combined  statement. 

2.  The  excess  above  cost  to  the  combined  interests  of  any 
valuation  of  inventories  based  on  prices  at  which  merchandise 
is  sold  by  one  company  to  another  is  eliminated. 

3.  Intercompany  holdings  of  capital  stock  are  eliminated. 

4.  Guaranties,  leases,  and  other  contracts  existing  between 
the  parent  company  and  subsidiaries,  are  shown  in  the  balance 
sheet  among  the  assets  and  liabilities  or  as  footnotes. 

5.  The  extent  of  ownership  in  the  subsidiary  companies' 
stock— whether  the  parent  company  owns  all,  a  controlling 
interest,  or  only  a  portion  thereof— and  the  extent  of  ownership 
by  the  underljring  companies  in  the  stock  of  the  parent  company 
or  of  the  other  companies,  should  be  clearly  stated,  either  in  the 
balance  sheet  or  in  a  supporting  schedule.  The  minority  interest 
in  surplus  profits  should  also  be  indicated. 

6.  The  parent  company's  ownership  of  bonds  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  and  vice  versa,  should  be  shown. 

The  effect  of  these  steps  will  be  to  furnish  a  statement 
which  will  show  the  financial  standing  of  the  group  as  an  entity, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  relation  of  the  members  of  the  group 
to  each  other. 

§  363.    Preparation  of  Consolidated  Balance  Sheets 

The  preparation  of  a  consolidated  balance  sheet  requires 
first  the  preparation  of  a  fully  satisfactory  balance  sheet  of  each 
company.  All  corrections  and  other  adjustments  of  the  individ- 
ual statements  should  be  made  before  work  is  begun  on  the 
consolidation,  and  the  classification  of  similar  items  and  the 
terminology  used  should  be  the  same  on  all  the  statements. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  easiest  method  of  combining  the 
several  balance  sheets  is  by  entering  the  various  items  of  each 
on  analysis  paper.  The  names  of  the  companies  may  be  entered 
in  the  left-hand  margin  if  they  are  extremely  numerous,  the 
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money  columns  being  headed  up  for  the  various  asset  and 
liability  items;  but  generally  the  reverse  method  will  be  more 
satisfactory,  i.e.,  entering  the  names  of  the  companies  at  the 
heads  of  the  money  colunms  (using  one  column  for  each  com- 
pany), and  assigning  one  line  to  each  of  the  asset  and  liability 
items. 

The  next  column  (or  line)  afteir  the  enumeration  of  assets 
and  also  after  the  liabilities,  should  then  be  headed  'Total,"  and 
the  totals  of  each  account  for  all  companies  should  be  carried 
over  and  balanced,  the  grand  total  of  assets  equaling  the  grand 
total  of  liabilities. 

Two  columns  (or  lines)  may  then  be  provided  for  adjustments. 
As  these  are,  however,  usually  in  the  nature  of  eliminations 
(credits  to  assets  and  debits  to  liabilities)  rather  than  increases, 
some  accountants  provide  just  one  column  for  ^^fSxminations,'' 
entering  in  red  ink  any  adjustments  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
increases. 

§  364.    Elimination  of  Intercompany  Items 

Before  commencing  to  eliminate  intercompany  accoimts, 
these  should  be  reconciled  between  the  various  sets  of  books 
to  make  certain  that  the  same  amoimt  is  shown  as  a  receivable 
on  the  part  of  one  company  as  is  shown  as  a  payable  on  the 
pslrt  of  another.  Di£ferences  may  exist  in  the  current  account 
between  two  of  the  companies  because  merchandise  shi^ed  and 
charged  by  one  company  has  not  jret  been  received  and  entered 
by  another,  or  for  other  reasons.  In  the  case  jiist  mentioned 
the  adjusting  entry  on  the  work  sheet  would  debit  the  Inventory 
of  the  receiving  .company  and  credit  its  Intercompany  Accounts 
Payable,  as  the  merchandise  should  of  course  be  included  in  the 
inventory  of  the  group. 

When  all  such  differences  have  been  adjusted  the  inter- 
company accounts  receivable  will  equal  the  intercompany 
accoimts  payable,  and  all  should  be  eliminated  by  the  proper 
entries  on  the  work  sheet.    These  items  to  be  eliminated  will 
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t,  m  adfition  to  debts  posraide  bj  Hie  hoUan^ 
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Jbpldvg  conpaajr  for  meicliaiKfiae  mAd  or  sen 
#(lMiioe»  <if  xDooej  iram  oDe  to  aiK^^ 

ooe  oi  die  ccmpanies  iratli  aaotfacT,  bands  of  one  of  Hie  oonft- 
paoie^  beid  bjr  aaotfaer,  accrued  itens,  and  dedaied  dhodeodK. 
The  omaikbtad  balaacae  fibeet  «m  Iberekm  d 
aUe$  4ir  payables  eaoqit  tboae  due  feom  and  to  ^ 


The  maimer  <i(  astembling  and  combimqg  tbe 
ievecal  OMiifKnciKt  conqKUues  into  a  oonsoGdated  balance  deeft 
if  ifaovn  m  the  ioUoirmg  rgamplf  Thiee  iimhjmumjps  X,  Y, 
and  Zf  ace  ttfad  in  tbe  Shutralicai,  tbe  first  being  poreljr  a 
hokfiog  campnny,  and  the  other  two,  mbAfaiy  opccating  cam- 
paniee.  loti^scompafiy  storkhnMhigB  and  amcBt  ofa^gations 
thai  require  careful  handJing  are  isdnded. 

Form  A,  <«  the  following  page,  diows  bow  tbe  acxoantaiit 
or  corporaikm  oflidal  gathers  detaik  and  makes  dedoctians  on 
bis  '%Oflung  papers/'  ^^woriung  sheets,^  or  '"anahrsis  sheets,** 
preparatory  to  bis  final  exhibit.  Tbe  assets  and  Bahflilirs  are 
rfiown  sq^arately  and  combined.  Tbe  iliiiiiimtintts  of  inter- 
company items  in  arriving  at  the  net  resubs  as  also  sbo>wn. 
In  the  preparation  of  ooniolidated  balance  ^«t&,  t^  state- 
ments of  the  several  companies  axe  ptqiBand  nqMaaitriy  and 
then  brought  together,  as  shown  in  this  kna. 

Of  the  adjustments  shown,  those  abnaAf  R&xnd  to  are 
the  elimination  of  $15/900  owing  by  Cbnpaisnr  Y  to  Gonpany  Z, 
and  of  li^^ooo  owing  by  Company  Z  to  CbnpaDy  Y  (both  of 
which  are  deducted  from  ^^Cash  and  Sundiy  Assets"  on  the 
asset  side);  the  removal  of  $60,000  of  advances  by  Company  X 
to  the  other  two  companies;  and  the  elimination  of  the  $30,000 
of  bonds  of  Company  Y,  held  by  Con^iany  X. 
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§  366.    Intefcempany  Holdings  of  Capitai  Stock 

The  other  eliminations  shown  are  those  of  intercompany 
holdings  of  capital  stocks.  In  the  present  simple  case  these 
are  all  carried  on  the  books  of  the  holding  companies  at  par, 
but  frequently  this  will  be  found  not  to  be  the  case.  This 
condition  results  from  the  purchase  of  the  stock  at  a  figure  other 
than  par,  and  necessarily  means  that  the  holding  company  has 
paid  a  premium  for  its  share  of  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the 
subsidiary  or  for  the  good-will  not  on  the  books,  or  has  perhaps 
received  the  stock  at  a  discount  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a 
deficit  or  the  lack  of  that  earning  power  which  constitutes  the 
value  of  good-will. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  par  value  of  a  subsidiary's  stock  is 
$100,000,  all  of  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  holding  com* 
pany  for  $1 75,000.  This  purchase  price  bought,  as  has  been  said, 
the  surplus  of  the  subsidiary  including  the  value  of  any  good-will 
not  on  the  books.  If  the  surplus  by  the  book  values  of  assets 
other  than  good-will  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  stock 
was  $25,000,  the  sum  of  $50,000  must  have  been  paid  for  the 
good-will.    The  following  adjustment  will  therefore  be  necessary : 

Capital  Stock  of  Subsidiary. .  ^ |ioo,ooo.oo 

Surplus 25,000.00 

Good-Will 50,000.00 

To  Investment  in  Stock  of  Subsidiary $175,000.00 

The  rule  is  admirably  expressed  as  follows: 

Where  the  book  value  of  the  subsidiary  company  in  a  balance- 
sheet  of  the  company  holding  that  stock  is  in  excess  of  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  plus  the  surplus  of  the  subsidiary  company  at  the 
date  of  acquisition  the  excess  should  be  charged  to  goodwill.  Where 
the  book  value  of  the  stock  of  a  subsidiary  company  in  a  balance- 
^eet  of  the  company  holding  that  stock  is  less  than  the  capital 
stock  plus  the  surplus  of  the  subsidiary  company  at  date  of  acquisi- 
tion, the  difference  should  be  credited  to  capital  surplus,  unless 
there  is  goodwill  of  a  greater  amount  either  on  the  accounts  of  the 
holding  company  or  of  the  subsidiary  company,  or  if  there  is  good- 
will of  a  greater  amount  arising  from  purchases  of  stocks  of  other 
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sabsidiary  companies.  This  treatment  is  based  on  tiie  assumption 
that  goodwill  is  shown  separately,  but  maxxy  companies  in  their 
published  accounts  do  not  show  goodwill  separately  and  simply 
have  an  account  called  "cost  of  properties."  In  this  case  the  debits 
and  credits  would  be  made  to  this  account  instead  of  to  goodwill  or 
capital  surplus.* 

§  367.    Reason  for  Adjustment  of  Surplus 

The  reason  for  eliminating  in  the  consolidated  balance  sheet 
the  surplus  of  the  subsidiary  at  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  its 
stock  by  the  holding  company,  instead  of  including  it  as  a  part 
of  the  consolidated  surplus,  is  that  the  suri^us  of  the  subsidiary 
at  that  time  is  of  the  same  nature  as  its  capital  stock.  What 
the  purchaser  buys  is  all  or  a  proportionate  part  of  the  net  worth 
or  capital,  which  is  arbitrarily  divided  on  the  books  between  the 
two  accounts,  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus. 

A  business  cannot  accumulate  a  surplus  before  its  inception, 
neither  can  it  purchase  a  surplus  except  through  the  purchase 
of  the  capital  stock,  but  in  purchasing  all  of  the  capital  stock  it 
necessarily  purchases  all  of  the  surplus.  For  this  reason  divi- 
dends received  by  the  holding  company  out  of  surplus  accumu- 
lated by  the  subsidiary  prior  to  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  its 
stock,  should  be  credited  to  the  cost  of  the  investment  on  the 
books  of  the  holding  company  rather  than  to  income,  since  the 
undivided  surplus  constitutes  part  of  what  the  holding  company 
paid  for,  and  the  receipt  of  the  dividends  is  a  return  of  capital 
invested  rather  than  a  profit  earned.  The  Profit  and  Loss 
account  of  a  holding  company  should  therefore  reflect  only  the 
profits  earned  by  the  holding  company  after  its  organization 
plus  the  profits  of  subsidiaries  after  the  acquisition  of  their 
stock  by  the  holding  company. 

§  368.    Adjustment  of  Inventories 

If  any  one  of  a  group  of  companies  for  which  a  consolidated 
balance  sheet  is  being  prepared  has  in  its  inventory  merchandise 

>  "Coiuolidated  Accounts,"  by  G.  R.  Webster.  Journal  of  Aamntancy,  Oct.  ipipi  p.  ^63. 
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the  pnrfk  made  bjr  the  yendor  owipiiiy  in  the  sale  of  tte  nicr* 
diaivftue  mttit  be  dimmated  from  the  inventorjr  vahialioiiy  and 
the  flNydiandwe  carried  in  tlie  csoMoKdatrd  balancse  sheet  at 
iU  cmi  to  the  froap.  Casefnl  invfirfigtfion  it  tumrfiinrs 
re<|tfired  to  determine  tlie  amomit  of  tlib  piofit,  wfaidi  win  be 
eliminated  by  an  adjustnumt  debiting  Stni^his  and  amfiting 
InventoHea.  Failnre  to  make  tlib  adjoatment  woold  lesolt  in 
the  combfmitlon'a  fhowing  current  aaaeta  at  an  improper  figme 
and  would  be  eqttivalait  to  the  carrying  of  inventories  by  any 
single  eompany  at  an  inflated  vahiation. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  necessary 
figures  (or  this  adjustment,  a  method  of  accounting  has  been 
developed  in  consolidated  companies  by  which  the  interconqpany 
profit  is  shown  on  the  books  at  all  times.  This  profit  is  carried 
through  the  accounts  as  a  separate  item  from  the  ori^nal  cost 
until  the  finished  product  is  eventually  sold  outside  the  con- 
solidation. While  acconq>lishing  this  result  the  method  permits 
each  subsidiary  to  take  up  its  own  profits,  to  which  it  is  legally 
entitled.    The  (olbwing  example  outlines  the  method  in  brief: 

Compsny  A  produces  s  raw  material  and  sells  it  to  Company  B 
at  a  profit  of,  say,  zo  per  cent;  Company  B  converts  this  raw 
material  Into  a  partly  finished  product  and  ships  it  over  a  Railroad 
C,  owned  by  the  consolidation,  to  Company  D,  by  whom  it  is  fur- 
ther manufactured  and  finally  sold  to  outside  parties.  Company 
A  produces  material  to  the  cost  value  of  $zoo,ooo,  and  sdls  $ao,ooo 
of  this  to  outside  parties,  $60,000  to  Company  B,  and  has  the 
remaining  Iso.ooo  in  stock.  Company  B  buys  material  from 
(Company  A,  costing  l6o,ooo,  for  S66,ooo;  spends  $34,000  in  further 
manufacture;  ships  $70,000  of  the  manufactured  product  over 
Railroad  C  to  Company  D;  sells  $so,ooo  to  outsiders,  and  has 
$10,000  In  stock.  Company  D  purchases  products  from  Company 
U,  costing  $70,000,  for  $77i00o;  pays  $5,000  freight  to  Railroad  C-- 
which  costs  the  Utter  $3,500;  expends  $18,000  in  completing  its 
manufacture;  sells  $80,000  of  the  finished  product  to  outsiders,  and 
has  the  remaining  $io,ooo  in  stock. 

The  books  of  Company  A  require  no  special  entries. 
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In  Company  B's  books  its  Manufacturing  account  will  stand  as 
follows: 

I.  C.  ist 

Profit        Cost  Total 

Cost  of  material I  6,000     $60,000  I  66,000 

Manufacturing  cost 34tOOO  34tOOO 

I  6,000     $94,000  $100,000 

Cost  of  sales: 

To  outside  parties $  1,200     $18,800  $  20,000 

To  Company  D 4,200      65,800  70,000 

Balance  in  stock $     600     $  9,400  $  10,000 


In  company  D's  books  the  Manufacturing  account  will  be  dealt 
with  similarly,  as  foUows: 

I.  C.  ist 

Profit  Cost  Total 

Cost  of  material  per  Company  B $11,200  $65,800  $77,000 

Freight 1,500  3,500  5,000 

Manufacturing  cost 18,000  18,000 

$12,700  $87,300  $100,000 
Cost  of  sales: 

To  outside  parties 10,160  69,840  80,000 

Balance  in  stock $  2,540  $17,460*  $  20,000 


The  subsidiary  companies  will  take  up  in  their  Income  accounts 
the  whole  of  their  profits  on  their  sales,  and  will  declare  dividends 
in  the  usual  way.  Out  of  the  dividends  it  receives,  the  holding 
company  will  set  up  $600  in  respect  of  B's  profits,  and  $2,540  in 
respect  of  D's  profits,  or  a  total  of  $3,140,  which  will  be  credited  to 
an  inventory  reserve.  In  this  way,  all  stocks  on  hand  of  all  com- 
panies are,  on  the  consolidated  balance  sheet,  carried  at  net  cost 
within  the  consolidation,  and  the  consolidated  income  takes  up  no 
profit  except  on  sales  made  to  outside  parties.  If  any  of  the  pro- 
duct is  used  for  construction  work  within  the  organi^sation,  the  net 
cost  only  is  used,  so  that  no  profit  of  subsidiary  companies  enters 
into  capital  expenditures.* 


•  By   penniwion  from    Accounting  Practice  and  Procedure,  hy  A.  Lowee  Diclriimm, 
pp.  X80-X82. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS  (Continued) 

§  369.    When  to  Use  Consolidated  Statements 

When  the  holding  company  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  a  sub- 
sidiary there  is  no  question  regarding  the  need  of  a  consolidated 
balance  sheet.  If  it  owns  51%  there  is  seldom  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  consolidated  statement.  But  what  if  it  owns 
a  minority?  If  that  minority  holding  is  yet  sufficient  for 
effective  control,  few  perhaps  would  question  the  wisdom  of 
joining  the  statements. 

If  the  holding  company,  however,  is  not  able  to  exercise 
control  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  statement  should 
be  joined.  The  rule  might  be  laid  down  that  if  the  stock  of 
the  other  company  forms  an  important  percentage  of  such  a 
holding  company's  assets,  no  balance  sheet  except  a  consolidated 
one  would  satisfactorily  present  the  holding  company's  condition, 
but  that  a  statement  for  the  other  company  would  be  adequate 
without  consideration  of  the  holding  company.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  subsidiary  have  no  interest  in  the  holding 
company  in  the  way  in  which  those  of  the  latter  have  in  the 
subsidiary  because  of  its  ownership  of  stock  in  the  subsidiary. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  promulgated.  This  fact  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  requires 
the  disclosure  of  affiliations  when  the  intercompany  stock 
ownership  is  in  excess  of  50%.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
accounts  of  affiliated  companies  should  be  consolidated  is  to  be 
decided  on  the  merits  of  each  particular  case,  basing  that  decision 
on  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  which  form  of  statement 
will  more  fully  show  the  true  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
panies.   This  alone  can  be  the  final  test  in  doubtful  cases. 

1384 
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§  370.    Basis  of  CoosoIidUitioii 

There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  the  consolidated  balance 
sheet  when  the  holding  company  does  not  own  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  subsidiary,  under  which  the  consolidated  statement 
shows:  (t)  Either  the  holding  comi^any's  proportionate  share 
only  of  eftch  asset  and  liability  of  the  subsidiaries;  or  (2)  all 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  subsidiaries,  bringing  over  on  the 
liability  side  of  the  consolidated  balance  sheet  the  outside 
interest  in  the.  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  subsidiaries. 

The  second  is  the  customary  method,  and  it  should  be  readily 
apparent  that  it  is  the  better  method  of  showing  the  financial 
position  of  the  consolidated  companies.  The  inclusion  in  the 
consolidated.balance  sheet  of  80%  of  the  assets  and  80%  of  the 
liabilities  of  a  subsidiary  company  does  not  present  the  true 
condition.  It  seems  far  more  reasonable  to  show  all  the  assets 
and  all  the  liabilities  as  belonging  to  the  group,  which  as  a  group 
has  a  capital  liability  to  outsiders  for  the  par  value  of  their 
stock  and  for  the  share  of  the  surplus  represented  by  that  stock. 

Further,  if  a  holding  company  has  an  account  receivable  of 
$1,000  due  from  the  subsidiary,  and  if  there  is  shown  in  the 
consolidated  balance  sheet  that  percentage  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  subsidiary  company  which  the  holding  company 
owns  of  the  subsidiary's  stock,  there  would  be  an  intercompany 
item  of  only  $800  (80%  of  the  stock  being  owned  by  the  holding 
company),  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  the  additional  $200 
receivable  as  an  accoimt  due  from  outsiders. 

A  consolidated  balance  sheet  prepared  in  this  way  shows  the 
holding  company's  own  assets,  liabilities^  capital  stock  and 
surplus,  and  its  proportion  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus 
of  the  subsidiaries,  but  it  does  not  contain  all  the  information 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  statement,  in  that  it  understates  the 
assets  controlled  by  the  consolidation  and  ignores  certain 
liabilities  which,  although  applicable  to  the  minority  interest, 
may  yet  have  to  be  financed  by  the  holding  company  in  order 
to  maintain  its  own  standing  and  organization. 
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§  371.    Showing  Minority  Interest  as  a  Liability 

These  disadvantages  do  not  apply  to  the  second  method  of 
preparing  the  consolidated  balance  sheet  when  the  holding 
company  does  not  own  all  of  the  stodL  of  the  subsidiary,  under 
which  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  affiliated  companies 
are  shown  (with  intercompany  items  eliminated),  the  outside 
interest  in  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  subsidiaries  being 
shown  as  a  liability. 

Taking  the  example  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  which 
the  intercompany  items  have  already  been  eliminated,^  a  form  of 
balance  sheet  made  out  according  to  the  second  method  is  shown 
in  Form  B  which  follows.  A  comparison  of  the  two  forms  will 
show  exactly  how  the  latter  balance  sheet  has  been  prepared. 
The  source  of  the  various  figures  having  to  do  with  capital 
stock  will  be  readily  apparent.  The  manner  of  dividing  the 
surplus  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  can  easily 
be  traced  back  to  the  balance  sheet  and  adjustments  in 
Form  A. 

Company  X  (the  holding  company)  has  a  suiplus  of I  81,200.00 

Company  X  owns  |i  75iOoo  of  the  $300,000  stock  of  Company  Y  and  is 

therefore  entitled  to  1 751000/300,000  of  its  suiplus  of  $74,100 43,935.00 

Company  X  owns  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  Company  Z  and  is  therefore 

entitled  to  all  of  its  surplus  of 34,400.00 

The  suiplus  owned  by  the  affiliated  companies  is  therefore $158,825.00 

The  surplus  of  the  outside  interests  is  only  that  proportion 
of  the  surplus  of  Company  Y  which  the  outside  interests  own 
of  the  capital  stock  of  Company  Y,  or  125,000/300,000  of 
$74,100,  or  $30,875. 

The  outside  interests  have  an  interest  also  in  the  surplus  of 
Company  X  which  might  be  shown.  If  one-twentieth  of  Com- 
pany X's  surplus,  or  $4,060,  belongs  to  Company  Y,  then  the 
minority  interests  of  the  latter  company  ovm  five-twelfths  of 
this  surplus,  or  $1,691.67, 


t  Sm  Pbnn  A,  p«g«  UTO. 
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§  372.    Combined  Balance  Sheet 

Form  C,  which  follows,  might  be  called  a  combined  balance 
sheet.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  several 
closely  aflUiated  companies  without  any  cancellation  of  inter- 
company debits  and  credits.  The  items  are  arranged  very 
much  as  in  the  fourth  column  of  Form  A;  in  fact,  where  only  two 
or  three  companies  are  concerned,  the  combined  information 
might  be  presented  in  a  columnar  exhibit  comprising  the  first 
four  columns  of  Form  A  as  they  stand. 

Among  the  assets  are  included  $60,000  of  advances  to  sub- 
sidiary companies  and  $27,000  of  intercompany  debts,  the 
latter  included  with  the  sundry  assets.  These  are  likewise 
shown  as  offsetting  liabilities.  Taking  the  entire  matter  as  one 
concern,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company  owes  $87,000  to  itself. 

Such  a  statement  as  this  is  not  favored  because  it  does  not 
show  readily  the  true  worth  of  the  group  or  its  quick  assets  and 
current  liabilities.  It  is  a  makeshift  at  the  best,  and  cannot 
truly  be  called  a  consolidated  balance  sheet.  The  word  "com- 
bined" seems  to  describe  it  best. 

Accountants  sometimes  consolidate  only  the  accounts  of  the 
subsidiary  companies,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  holding  company 
being  presented  separately  in  the  ordinary  or  unconsolidated 
form,  but  what  advantage  there  is  in  such  a  practice  is  hard  to 
see;  its  disadvantages  are  obvious. 

Form  C 

CONSOLn>AT£D  GENERAL  BALANCE  ShEET 

OF  Company  X  and  SuBsmiARiES  Y  and  Z 
December  31, 1921 

(Presenting  all  accounts  and  intercompany  details  without 
cancellations) 

Assets 

Plant  and  Capital  Assets $  4^,800 

Cash  and  Sundry  Assets 290,100 

Material,  Supplies,  and  Goods  in  Process 510,000 

Prepaid  and  Deferred  Chaiges 77>900 
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Advances  to  Subsidiaiy  Companies 6o,coo 

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Bonds  o!  Affiliated  Companies* 430,000 

Total  Assets $1,797,800 

LiabUUies 
Capital  Stock  Outstanding: 

Of  Company  X $500,000 

Of  Company  Y 300,000 

Of  Company  Z 200,000    $1,000,000 

Bonds  of  Company  Y 50,000 

Current  Liabilities 471,100 

Advances  and  Intercompany  Obligations 87,000 

Combined  Surplus 189,700 

Total  Liabilities $1,797,800 

*  The  investments  may  be  stated  separately  if  desired. 

§  373.    Additional  Illustrations  of  Consolidated  Balance  Sheets 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Vulcaji  Machine  Works  and  its 
subsidiaries  (Form  D),  which  follows,  is  that  of  a  manufacturing 
company,  and  shows  an  arrangement  of  details  slightly  different 
from  those  of  Forms  B  and  C.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
company's  bonds  to  the  value  of  $50,000  are  included  in  the  assets 
and  also  in  the  liabilities,  this  amount  being  owned  by  a  sub- 
sidiary. The  stockholdings  are  indicated  as  a  memorandiun  on 
each  side,  while  the  stock  premium  is  included  in  the  assets, 
thus  indicating  that  the  stock  owned  is  worth  more  than  par. 
This  premiiun  might  be  charged  against  Surplus.  If  stock  is 
purchased  below  par,  the  discount  may  be  credited  to  Surplus, 
provided  the  stock  is  really  worth  face  value.  A  deficit  of  an 
underlying  company  should  be  shown  in  the  consolidated 
balance  sheet  as  a  deduction  from  Surplus. 
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The  division  of  surplus  profits  between  the  holding  company 
and  outside  interests  must  obviously  depend  on  the  status  of 
the  preferred  stock.  The  holders  of  that  stock  may  or  may  not 
have  an  interest  in  excess  profits  over  and  above  the  dividend 
pajrments;  therefore  no  division  is  attempted  in  this  exhibit. 

Another  consolidated  balance  sheet,  shown  in  Form  E,  is  that 
of  the  Minnesota  Lumber  Company  which  owns  and  operates 
ten  retail  yards  and  four  subsidiary  companies.  In  connection 
with  this  statement  underlying  details  having  to  do  with  the 
separate  yards  of  subsidiary  companies  are  contained  in  support- 
ing schedules  not  reproduced  here.  Each  schedule  assembles 
all  of  the  items  of  a  similar  nature  on  hand  at  the  various  yards 
and  companies.  For  example,  Schedule  i  would  show  the 
cash  and  book  balances,  or  overdrafts,  at  the  various  yards  and 
companies  as  well  as  at  the  home  office.  Schedule  4  would 
in  like  manner  show  the  location  of  all  merchandise  inventories 
and  supplies  of  the  various  yards  and  companies.  Otherwise 
the  balance  sheet  differs  but  slightly  from  the  other  forms  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter.  By  placing  the  capital  and  surplus 
profits  after  the  liabilities  instead  of  before,  it  is  possible  to  show 
the  "net  worth"  of  the  combined  companies. 

As  a  further  illustration  there  is  presented  on  pages 
1396-97  a  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  the  United  Equipment 
Company  and  the  Nelson  Car  Wheel  Company,  the  combination 
of  which  was  used  as  an  example  in  the  study  of  holding  com- 
panies.s  It  will  be  seen  that  this  consolidated  balance  sheet 
includes  only  the  two  stated  companies,  the  United  Equipment 
Company's  holdings  of  stock  in  other  companies  being  shown  in 
the  Investments  account.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
account  would  not  include  the  stock  of  companies  whose  state- 
ments are  included  in  the  consolidated  balance  sheet.  The 
investment  of  the  United  Equipment  Company  in  the  bonds 
of  the  subsidiary  is  deducted  from  the  Investments  accoimt  and 
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added  to  the  amount  of  bonds  in  the  treasuries,  being  thus 
deducted  from  the  liabilities. 

§  374.    ConsolidAted  Income  Statement 

The  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  parent  company  and  its 
various  subsidiaries  may,  like  the  balance  sheets,  be  combined 
in  one  comprehensive  income  statement  or  statement  of  profit 
and  loss.  This  is  a  simpler  process,  however,  than  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  consolidated  balance  sheet,  since  there  is  no  minority 
interest  to  work  out. 

A  coliminar  work  sheet  is  generally  used  in  combining  the 
various  items  of  income  and  expense, .  as  already  illustrated 
under  the  balance  sheet. 

In  principle  the  consolidated  profit  and  loss  statement 
simply  groups  and  totals  similar  items  of  income  and  expense. 
There  are,  however,  certain  eliminations  to  be  made  which  are 
related  directly  to  the  asset  and  liability  accounts  (other  than 
the  consolidated  surplus)  and  some  which  do  not  affect  the 
surplus.  Among  the  former  will  be  found  the  adjustment 
previously  discussed  whereby  any  profit  made  by  one  company 
in  the  group,  on  merchandise  sold  to  and  still  in  the  possession 
of  another,  must  be  eliminated  from  the  valuation  of  the  in- 
ventory, which  is  to  be  carried  at  cost  to  the  group  as  a  whole  and 
not  at  the  selling  price  of  the  company  which  transferred  it 
(which  is  its  cost  to  the  company  which  holds  it).« 

§  375.    Elimination  of  Intercompany  Income  and  Expense  Items 

This  brings  us  to  the  fact  that,  for  purposes  of  the  con- 
solidated statement,  sales,  whether  of  products  or  of  services, 
from  one  company  in  a  consolidated  group  to  another  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  sales  any  more  than  are  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise from  one  branch  house  of  a  corporation  to  another, 
or  transfers  of  merchandise  or  material  from  one  department  to 
another.    In  the  consolidated  statement  such  sales  should  be  re- 
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moved  from  the  aggregate  sales  of  the  consolidation  and  from  the 
aggregate  cost  of  sales  of  the  consolidation.  It  will  be  evident 
that  there  will  be  no  change  on  account  of  this  adjustment 
in  the  profit  of  the  group  in  connection  with  merchandise  which 
has  been  sold  out  of  the  group,  because  when  the  sale  was  made 
from  one  company  within  the  group  to  another  the  selling  price 
of  the  former  became  a  part  of  the  debits  to  income  of  the  latter. 
On  merchandise  which  has  not  been  sold  out  of  the  group  there 
will  of  course  be  that  adjustment  of  profits  on  account  of  the 
changed  inventory  valuation  which  has  already  been  discussed 
in  relation  to  its  effect  on  the  balance  sheet. 

Pajmients  of  interest,  royalties,  and  other  expenses  from  one 
company  in  the  group  to  another  should  similarly  be  shown 
separately  in  the  consolidated  operating  statement  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  offset  each  other  instead  of  being  included  in  both 
the  income  and  expense  of  the  consolidation.  This  adjustment 
will  not,  of  course,  affect  the  profit  of  the  group  as  a  whole, 
but  will  reduce  its  income  and  its  expenses  in  equal  amounts 
since  any  such  amounts  paid  and  received  entirely  within  the 
group  must  have  been  equal.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
adjust  the  operating  statements  of  the  individual  companies  so 
that  accruals  and  prepayments  treated  differentiy  on  the 
books  of  the  several  corporations  may  be  handled  alike  in  order 
exactiy  to  offset  each  other. 

[  Thesie  suggestions  will  at  least  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
all  intercompany  transactions  should  be  handled,  the  fact  being 
kept  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  consolidated  statement  is  to 
show  the  operations  of  the  entire  group  on  the  one  hand  with 
outside  interests  on  the  other.  All  transactions  occurring 
purely  within  the  group  are  to  be  taken  out,  so  that  the  sales 
accoimts,  for  example,  are  to  show  only  sales  to  outsiders. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 
PREPARATION  OF  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

§  376.    Scope  of  This  Chapter 

The  income  tax  law  at  present  in  force  is  known  as  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921.  Under  it  there  is  provided  a  tax  on  all 
net  "gains,  profits,  and  income"  resulting  from  every  source. 
This  law  is  generally  believed  to  be  only  an  interim  act  which, 
while  it  carried  out  the  pledge  of  the  party  in  power  to  remove 
the  excess  profits  taxes  on  corporations,  has  not  evolved  a  fully 
satisfactory  substitute. 

The  questions  of  what  income  is  taxable,  how  its  amount 
is  determined,  and  what  rates  of  tax  apply  thereto,  open  up  a 
wide  field  to  which  many  volimies  have  been  devoted,  and  which 
cannot  be  touched  upon  here.  Any  brief  rules  which  might  be 
laid  down  would  be  subject  to  so  many  exceptions  that  they 
would  be  misleading  rather  than  informative.  This  chapter 
will  therefore  discuss  only  the  details  of  filling  out  the  form 
on  which  corporations  report  the  amount  of  their  income. 
This  report  form  is  called  the  "return." 

§  377.    Excess  Profits  Taxes  and  Invested  Capital 

For  all  fiscal  years  beginning  in  192 1  the  excess  profits 
taxes  apply  to  corporate  profits  so  far  as  those  profits  were 
earned  in  1921,  and  do  not  apply  to  any  profits  earned  in  .1922 
or  thereafter.  As  a  consequence  of  this  fact  there  will  be  few 
original  returns  filed  hereafter  in  which  the  excess  profits  taxes 
need  be  considered.  Therefore,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  study  of  income  taxation,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  discussion  of  those  schedules  of  the  income  tax  return 
which  have  to  do  with  invested  capital,  on  which  the  excess 
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profits  taxes  were  based.  These  schedules  are  the  ones  which 
have  given  taxpayers  the  most  trouble,  and  the  preparation  of 
corporate  returns  will  be  greatly  simplified  by  their  elimination. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  other  features  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  192 1  largely  offset  this 
benefit. 

§  378.    Services  of  Public  Accountants 

The  preparation  of  returns  under*the  192 1  Act  is  so  simplified 
that  more  corporations  will  be  able  to  prepare  returns  satisfactory 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  without  calling  in  outside 
help.  While  this  is  true,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  public  accountants  versed  in  income  tax  matters 
can  be  greatly  decreased  without  disadvantage  to  the  tajqpayers. 
Oyer  90%  of  the  problems  in  taxation  worked  out  by  public 
accountants  have  been  in  the  determination  of  what  constitutes 
net  taxable  income  rather  than  what  constitutes  invested  capital, 
and  these  problems  still  remain.  Corporations  generally  will 
therefore  continue  to  find  advantageous  the  employment  of 
competent  accountants  to  assist  them  in  showing  their  correct 
net  taxable  incomes,  as  they  will  thereby  avoid  overpayment  of 
tax  on  the  one  hand,  or  underpayment  with  consequent  future 
assessment  of  penalties  and  interest  on  the  other, 

§  379.    Form  of  ttie  Return 

The  return  is  filed  on  Form  1120  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  forms  to  be  used  for  taxable  years  beginning  in 
1922  have  not  yet  been  issued  by  the  Bureau,  so  that  for  the 
present  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  form  in 
use,  omitting,  however,  the  calculation  of  the  invested  capital 
and  of  the  excess  profits  tax.  It  is  probable  that  the  form 
adopted  for  returns  of  years  subsequent  to  1921  will  not  differ 
materially  from  the  present  Form  11 20,  except  in  the  omission  of 
these  obsolete  features  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  method 
of  calculating  the  tax. 
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§  380.    Preparing  the  Retam 

The  easiest  way  to  prepare  the  corporation  income  tax 
return  is  to  work  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  to  the  return 
and  not  to  attempt  to  fill  out  the  return  in  the  order  in  which  the 
items  appear  on  the  form.  The  various  items  of  income  and 
expenses  will  be  shown  in  Schedule  A  on  page  i  and  Schedule  L 
on  page  4  of  the  return.  Both  these  pages  are  shown  in  the 
following  section.  If  the  book  closing  has  been  made  through  a 
work  sheet  in  the  form  ordinarily  used  by  an  accountant,  the 
items  in  the  "Loss"  and  "Gain"  colimins  of  that  work  sheet 
may  be  taken  as  they  come,  otherwise  the  various  amounts  closed 
into  Profit  and  Loss  will  be  taken  from  the  journal  entries. 

Let  us  consider  the  before-closing  trial  balance  and  work 
sheet  which  follow.  It  is  assumed  that  all  necessary  adjustments 
have  been  made  before  the  trial  balance  has  been  taken  off. 

§  381.    Showing  Items  of  Income 

It  is  usually  easiest  to  enter  first  the  items  of  income,  which 
will  be  found  as  credits  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  or  in  the 
"Gain"  column  of  the  work-sheet.  The  first  of  these  is  Net 
Sales,  $390,000.  It  is  to  be  entered  on  line  i  of  Schedule  A,  as 
shown  on  the  filled-in  form  which  follows.  Sub-Rental  Income 
of  $450  is  similarly  entered  on  line  6  of  Schedule  A. 

§  382.    The  SupportiDg  Schedules 

The  next  item,  Profit  on  Sale  of  Vacant  Lots,  $1,250,  belongs 
on  line  23  of  Schedule  A,  where  it  will  be  noted  that  a  supporting 
schedule  known  as  Schedule  A23,  is  called  for.  A  form  for  this 
supporting  schedule  will  be  found  on  page  4  of  the  return. 
This  must  be  properly  filled  out  so  as  to  show  that  the  net 
profit  on  the  sale  has  been  computed  according  to  correct  prin- 
ciples. Because  we  shall  have  another  item  which  belongs 
in  this  supporting  schedule,^  we  do  not  now  enter  the  profit  on 
line  23  of  Schedxile  A. 


1  See  deduction  for  loss  on  sale  of  Liberty  bonda,  disctuaedin  i  393* '. 
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Other  supporting  schedules  and  the  method  of  filling  them 
out  will  be  discussed  as  the  items  in  the  operating  statement 
are  reached. 

§  383.    Interest  Income 

The  next  item,  Interest  Income — ^Taxable,  $3,200,  will  be 
entered  directly  on  line  5  of  Schedule  A.  If  any  income  from 
investments  of  the  sinking  fund  had  been  credited  to  a  reserve 
account,  that  income  would  have  to  be  added  to  this  amount 
because  it  is  taxable.  Since,  however,  it  would  not  have  gone 
through  the  Profit  and  Loss  account,  it  would  have  to  be  entered 
as  item  13  (i-i)  of  Schedule  L  on  page  4  of  the  return,  where  the 
amoxmt  of  taxable  income  as  shown  by  Schedule  A  is  recondled 
with  the  Profit  and  Loss  account. 

The  corporation  has  received  during  the  year  $720  of  interest 
on  United  States  Liberty  bonds,  which  is  wholly  exempt  from 
income  tax,  but  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  subject  to  excess 
profits  tax.  As  the  excess  profits  tax  will  not  apply  hereafter, 
this  possibility  will  not  be  considered.  The  corporation  enters 
the  amount  of  the  income  from  this  source  on  line  2  (a)  of 
Schedule  L  on  page  4  of  the  return. 

§  384.    Schedule  Aio— Gross  Income  from  All  Other  Sources 

Proceeding  in  the  "Gain"  colunm  we  find  that  the  next 
item  is  Discount  on  Purchases,  $1,990.  This  is  of  course 
taxable,  and  is  entered  on  line  10  of  Schedule  A.  A  supporting 
schedule  is  required  if  any  amount  is  entered  on  this  line,  but  as 
we  shall  have  only  this  one  item  it  is  as  well  to  write  the  words 
''Discounts  on  Purchases"  on  the  line  instead  of  preparing  a 
schedule  for  the  single  item. 

§  385*    Unallowable  Deductions 

Starting  with  the  entries  in  the  "Loss"  column  of  the  work- 
sheet, which  are  the  debits  to  Profit  and  Loss,  we  find  first  two 
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items  of  amounts  of  amortization,  of  Organization  Expense, 
$2,100,  and  Good-will,  $20,000.  Neither  of  these  is  deductible 
in  determining  the  amoimt  of  net  taxable  income.  They  are 
entered  on  lines  13  (j-i)  and  13  (j-2)  of  Schedule  L,  oj^site 
the  non-taxable  income. 

§  386.    Schedule  Aa— Cost  of  Sales 

The  next  three  items  in  the  "Loss"  column  will  be  considered 
as  a  group.  Line  2  of  Schedule  A  calls  for  the  deduction  of  the 
cost  of  goods  sold  from  the  amoimt  of  sales,  carrying  only  the 
gross  profit  into  the  income  column,  and  refers  to  Sdiedule  A2 
on  page  4,  where  the  cost  of  goods  sold  is  worked  up.  Using  the 
figures  in  the  example  presented,  the  opening  inventory  of 
$86,000  is  entered  on  line  (3)  of  this  schedule,  and  the  purchases 
of  $210,000  are  shown  on  line  (i).  Freight  Inbound  is  usually 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  sales,  and  in  such  case  would 
be  entered  on  line  (2)  with  the  notation  "Freight  Inbound" 
instead  of  supplying  a  separate  schedule  for  this  one  item. 

These  three  items  are  then  totaled  on  line  (4)  of  the  schedule, 
the  closing  inventory  of  $80,420  is  entered  on  line  (5),  and  the 
difference  between  the  amoimts  shown  on  lines  (4)  and  (5)  is 
entered  on  line  (6). 

Before  leaving  Schedule  A2,  the  method  of  pricing  the 
inventories  shoxild  be  entered  on  lines  (3)  and  (5).  It  will  be 
noted  in  the  instructions  printed  at  the  top  of  Schedule  A2 
that  only  two  bases  for  inventory  valuation  are  permitted  by 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  under  a 
section  of  the  law  authorizing  inventories  'Sipon  such  basis  as 
the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may 
prescribe  as  conforming  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  best  account- 
ing practice  in  the  trade  or  business  andasmostdearly  reflecting 
the  income." « 


s  Sec.  303p  Revenue  Act  of  19a  i.  For  an  eiceOeBt  diacuanon  of  the  propnetyof  the  regu- 
lationa  aee  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice,  by  R.  H.  Montffomery  (ipaa),  Cha.  VIII  and  IX. 
Another  point  of  view  is  preaented  in  an  interesting  artidie  by  w.  A.  Paton  on  "Inventory 
Vahiation."  appearing  in  Adminitlraiioih  Mar.  1928.  PP.  apx-aoa. 
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i4o8  CORPORATE  ACCOUNTING  (Bk.  in- 

When  Schedule  A2  has  been  completed,  the  amount  on  line 
(6),  which  is  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  is  carried  to  line  2  of  Schedule 
A  on  page  i,  and  is  subtracted  from  the  amoimt  of  sales  already 
entered  on  line  i,  the  difference  or  gross  profit  being  carried  into 
the  next  colimm. 

§  387.    Cost  of  Sales  of  Manufacturing  Corporations 

The  cost  of  goods  sold  by  a  manufacturing  corporation 
includes,  of  course,  materials,  labor,  supplies,  and  all  the  items 
of  factory  burden.  The  total  of  all  expenses  which  are  allocated 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture  should  be  entered  on  line  (2)  of 
Schedide  A2,  and  a  sei>arate  typewritten  schedule  showing  the 
various  items  which  make  up  the  total  should  be  submitted  with 
the  return.  This  supporting  schedule  might  bear  the  title: 
"Schedule  A2  (2) — Cost  of  Manufacture."  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  its  total  agrees  with  the  amount  entered  on 
line  (2)  of  Schedule  A2. 

§  388.    Form  ZZ26— Certificate  of  Inventory 

There  is  required  to  be  filled  out,  sworn  to,  and  filed  with  the 
return,  another  form,  known  as  Form  11 26,  on  which  some 
one  official  makes  affidavit  as  to  the  persons  who  were  responsible 
for  the  taking  of  the  various  parts  of  the  inventory  and  each 
of  them  swears  to  the  accuracy  of  his  respective  part.  This 
form  is  shown  below. 

The  form  itself  shows  on  its  reverse  side  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  taking  of  inventories.  The  signer  of  the  principal 
certificate  swears  that  he  has  read  these,  and  that  the  inventory 
in  respect  to  which  the  certificate  was  filed  was  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  those  regulations.  He  shows  on  this  form  as  well  as  on 
the  income  tax  return,  the  basis  on  which  the  inventory  was 
priced.  The  signers  of  the  subsidiary  certificates,  who  are  the 
persons  directly  responsible  for  the  taking  of  the  inventory  swear 
that  they  also  have  read  the  instructions  and  that  the  inventory 
was  taken  in  accordance  therewith.    In  the  case  of  small  cor- 
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»:«.      CERTIFICATE  OF  INVENTORY 

CWiWii  I  mri  iiin»i  III!  i>  mill    tm»— » 

FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  19tt 


OrhrpfMUtm                                                  tK 
Nami 


PRINCIPAL  CERTIFICATE 


XfWMr(or«flim)tliatfl»«ioitegiaTaBtOi7o{  t3bttiaci»y»B— wd>bo¥t»Maowitfagtot  ■  ,         .iwtttaaimdtrmy 

dinetifln,  nd  tlMt  to  th«  b«i  <rf  nj  kBOvbdfe  asd  bclW  fa  tnM  aad  opa^lalt  ia  ev^ 

aaCMitl,  vork  in  pnoMi,  ud  flnUied  goodt  vw  at  * 


Uwt  I  bm  canfoilr  nad  aU  of  tiw  iastnieCloM  oo  fha  n^^ 

aad  that  the  kSkfwi^^maMA  pmoiM  whose  Mpaate  oortificilM  are  auUcribad  b«Noa  or  attaehad  banlo  an  the  oOomaad 

•BBplayaaiindOT  whoae  iwnoaaldfaactlon  tha^Mioua  parti  oltUainnatoiy  ircvo  talons 


8ii«nitoaadMhKiibedb«fai«iiiethli dajof ,)<> 


(Ttto.)  C1M*-) 

•%rt»  "wtt**  tc  "wtt  tc  mt^m,  wMiMw  li  k»— .*  If  lar  «ter  b«k  «m  ^n^  teirike  M^p  iM*  vl^  omC  Md  M»  M  vM*  lonBtor  im  ImI 
iwoonn  vKb  iMk. 

SUBSIDIARY  CBRnFICAlE 

X  (orirt),  the  tmdealpifed  cBBplojeaaof  thetaxpa7ariiaiiMdabeve««inr(orafflnn)thitI(orwe)p«naBa]l7dli«ete^ 
«ha  takfag  ol  tike  farti  el  tte  isTMtoix  aet  opporite  B7  {at  o»)  uaMi,  and,  te  the  bait  of  aty  (or  onr)  kaowledga  and  beUaC  la  troe 
aad  coaaplato  ta  evaiy  rwpect;  that  I  (m  w)havecamfany  wad  the  iuitnicUoDa  oo  the  ifaaerfdaol  thfa  iatmand  that  the  part*  d 
the  faTeBtoiy  for  whkb  I  am  (or  we  an)  x«q;MBilble  iiaa  tahn  in  accoHaace  thaiewi^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


»  Fnhs^titi)  ^f  iS  UjpaTWa  tr\SV^  ■ 


TWJ»eiinidvteArln?«iatf  net  1m  Nhe 

tftda  4  I  lulling  ta  wfaJcb  tht  prvShadtiaa, 
taw  I4wl  tt  an  ivtVB^proAattat  bvlar. 

"' i  Ifl  tHlH  MvtbMQlarTi  v  It  k  hN  omiimlwjt  Nr  Uwh  In  tak«  Uw  mM 

feddittwtteo^iritlHilviMriiiwId  lii.»d,  tnt  ite  inlll «'  c^  pitf^lpil 


tallhaHtisicitaiifMtiiil 


aMOOW  901  e»  TO  RsTsmm  Act  otMIL 


:^£@H«^^^^sS 


fM 


^^  tada  «  u£tw  mSUmTXQ^ 


fMladbtttetuiA^ilibddtelBA'Mlat&iUmwMT-  ^wita^r  On 


BdlH  U  la  m^U  of  tor  lOtbtf 


VA  vucn  i^B  pWW+  Ml  pupil  aolIhijip  vvm^  M^^nm^mmamm  la-  ui.  u^^i  ^i  pv^  v^i-he 

Aid.  laao.  Vkihullni  «(  bnwuMlH^-'Tbt  ut  phyUh  i.w«tiiU  te  wbidb 

tin  iiwnfc  afeJMWt  itM  ■liiiL  tMt  InVkiMr  nM  ela  natlH  ikaltam  but 
mHt  Etn  AtTtTbMta  fD^HV  vUek  d«*  WUbb  Ibi  KOIM  «( tin  btrt 
hnAOBUiw  pittfte  &  t^  pHtto^  mb  H'  TlrfaiM     lit  «4«  10  4iMrir 

™kf  MtT«M.  iiidiffHt^'»atMiitjb^riTi 

b«  oM  tmdnrlbi  bss  HMUltltVniltMlaa  b-*-' — * — * 

tuiHriKbM«rikB  iMji^M  ii^a*piiiwrniii. 

"'tUB  lit  w^fT^  i^AsBi  «r  niiMrtila  la 

IQtlltjIlV 


lfiil|,1i«  Npid»d.H<  A«^  EdMtkf 


ifSjassv--- 

3w1h  tim  taiB&i*  r^  CiDdiidlBi  [fa*  taTHtor  ■£  tbi  IhAb^  ^  tMi'r^F) 

■Hi  «t  lla  HOV  OB  ^BO.     TfaBtHlHIC^inW13brB13thb«AlBT«nf|n^Ui>llU 


tm*|y-     TUB  IfflTtOHrlllB  of  tUSftyitfl  tin  W  tSxttnt  faMH  ul 

SS^yiTyrtt  LiTffTlitllWi  nftU  [jliM  iilrijiipT^^ 

OtnlH^  M  ttv  BA  ^  l»MPd  wtll)  UkM  ««MiBWT  vie 


4l>Bnd«lkH  !■  tbf  *■!«  Umot 
(U  Tii^  vok  li  jJH]iiM>  or  vUw  t^H  OT  tlu  tavKCMlTi  ■*  »  omMnl 

Hli^iirBll^lfaBltivropa'Ttlui, 
MOBi(lit«fiHtlaHBtlktAb^«>lwHl,  ^^ 

(^  TTllM  ■  riTiiMMf  irtM  ignnMlHl  TiiliMfnf  ■  li  aJM  nimnrl  J -"i"r  "* 

(d  fJE^ZptaJ^tiMirii^  #lh«  rikhvid  t*  It  Ma  Ibt  t^cpKjir,  tb« 

HUa  of  w^h*  li  Wil  T^ii  In  Ttii  TimitTg 

\l}  lBtlM^i>*fiMrtB»inlfe»whiiad  il  H»  Nghnliil  tf  ITlt  HiiWi  jiif 
ii^^C^£l^  nnlitodta  HR^UMd  dsa  tim  iMf^aulaff  of  tim  UAUt 

•ftit  I^Ui  fitfi  U^  lb* vt  ti^Hw  AHlAli  tef  iut^dlM  «& 


ID  tl»  imdoft,  <l>  ■ttw^tnimi  fcr  Ami  Um, 

1  to  u4  Btumm^  tor  tW  iWluccian  «f  l^  Mti*. 

ul  )r  ftruat,  iiKluiiiiit  ia  lutti  lit<ltrH4  •irtoHa  >  ivwofisli4#  pnpvtlva  ■  ■>*» 
mftamA  txp««s,  but  not  IfKiiultnt  mnj  4M«t  cT  Hliiof  or  ntim  db  mpln^ 

f 4}  Iq  Kfi]r  Ixuflutfrt  la  ^hjrb  tin  tatul  r\dM  1^  eMniiataClaa  of  eaX  4l  t*^ 
4ura«a  bi  liMnAcUi'.F'^Lf  bMT  b«  rwiimlaiMta  npin  pycb  b«k  u  vm.|>  h« 
MuorwU* »d £iaihniaiT %ilSl ■i^aitowl  uA* ni^s  In lli* jacUsulH 

itSf},  ih  mhwri  hkI  maMafedoim  wb«  Iw  ■  Macb  pM^  » 'mittHfc  MHH 
fif  n^iifJiM  rtifflTi  ■  iBTi  tint  n  rrrn  it  t  ui  Irtiirti.  ihtm.  u juliif .  tW  ^Jf  rirH 
ol  TtUck  If  HtM^nmct  afllu  fMi  feftLd*  iaBr),«jKi  ntudTiaiTiHHBiiMW  i^ 

■rtlrlt  IIW  1 

Alt.  IMi,  ISHBiart**  »t  iii«rkjct,'rn'l«r  friimij  Hrvum-^t^mtm^  mtd  *H 
nerwml  rood*  ta  la  tnvwtoj, "  laatku. "  BtHiu  tlw  eumfit  U4  pic*  tiTH«llli| 
hE  E  bi  d  Aia  el  Itw  LnTitttaT' !« [  bi  binkudH  BkfefaBAdlH  la  Lte  vdunntavbUl 

nnuJT  tnlipfaaHd  br  t^  tUH««r.  ud  11  liMAlfalA  lu  UU  OBiH  M^  IHdi 

ricT*i^J<d  iril  <n  biid,  1^  ^)  rf bummi^aii  oltart  {MiiiAb.  htH,  mi 
biin]«i>  in  pKidi  la  raricMi  of  rawaikt&t*  ud  1«  PalalVl  iMdi  ^  hud:  «»- 
oknlTh  1h«ww.  i»f  nedf  on  b^d  cf  Ib  tincHB  «f  —"-*'****  14  i«ttfWT 
■p«  On  nlH  oiA&U  iU  •. .  tboM  bA  Unflr  willtHt  la  etimlWln  1>f  Abtr 
pHtT)  *1  flxri  pclMi  lolavd  IflTlA  bif««  tbi  dali  aTtialaTHlaj,  ittldi  t«iA 
nqfH  M  latfUBtdflid  ■(  paL    Wba*  ■«  ■««  a^fetf  «sJ9ti  ^  vhb  qooMGlBM 

iMdak!*  Of  »^lf  ItiffeH  PW  M  |1*  dKi  V  AitH  VBHl  llv  Iq^ 
b»  HfMi«W<ii  Mdl  f  tuMilla  BW#w*H  Of  m^  t^f  iMlHpMrfrvlkniDn* 
laT*riii«THi<iimwmJ MMtaiii SM4ti4aLigff»<ap^rtan^  Wf  giiii initio^ J 
omUxrtitDTBUR'blHiwBHltDBils.  WbWttB  tumiT*  lg  tt*  HWJir  tfcJH 
cf  iKi^iHi  huvrndtaTMbiBch  Blidtairil»iiiABl«>tf  t>U»««al«-4 
:[flii» u ibcT* diidiM]^ tba liLTnlarf  ^7 ba Tihiid lit laib^^l^kM  ftiirit 
tU»«F^rM  (or  icUltic  kxiMiiBi^  ud  UB  OGcnolaHi  ol  indt  pilM  4V  b*  din^ 
miiifd  bf  TiHifpiin  ta  (b«  ^tiial  hIh  at  (b*  Isqa^ir  ^  k  iwi^hUb  j^Hd 
NJcr*  and  aitir  |h«  ^i«  fif  ItM  LmavoT-  F1I411  vbiA  nrj  nattriiBT  Iftili 
tba  M<»JjMbil  K  aanmind  via  iHA  ia  iwt^wd  a«  nUHf  Uii  ^BfaA 

^it-  iwt  LnnaiwHaa  br  Aal*n  la  atcumtaa—A  dcAr  fei,  awii^illM 
¥~ii9  In  bii  b«Aj  ol  *««M  r*i<oiUn/  ijivwi^t«i  mtcU  HcstuiK  en  biadl 
4Lb«  («'J  at  ooit  at  tl>  al  tsA  vf  iim<».  Tbl»v«  li  hmtf,  of  W  «t  Bark* 
nld*,  miT  inafca  Ui  ntsm  open  Iba  baiU  ujhb  WUA  feta  itwiub  m*  M'^t 
pfrrkJlad  (bat  11  Amoiptim.  oTllH  Bitbod  auii^HiJ  ikall  b*  *— '-^-^  la  « 
aiucJut  la  tlu  mura,  Hut  ifl  tba  McmlCli  ninVt  ItiiMlui  ill  bj  lte«ai 
Bviticid,  and  tbal  isrii  7"^**^*  bib!  ba  ""t*  Ib  tn  mbaanaBf  MH,  dbMI 
azu>[h^  I1*  feiUurii«d  brtba  Oor^Dl^Miir.  Tmlh^  poipBa  « tUi  Mta  1 
do*i^  Ja  (ProHiMi  II  a  IT  - '^  '^  '-  ----.-.—■         --^ 


t  BTHmrtllaa^  vbt^^ .  , 

1,  witb  a^  iitabtlihtd  jiaa*  of  »ijitaii,  wgiiladr  mm^  la 
t!>ia  piircbiM  C1IMWIVIM4  aj>4  lb*lr  nai&  t«  cuSUtHtf*;  uia{  U,  «ia  wbe  ai  li 
mcrchwt  bvyj  RniriPw  iihI  mIU  Umd  I9  padAnl  wub  4  tv*  l»Ua  pl^ 

an<1pniflailHlD»Tt«dcrlT^V»rtAftiB.    Tf  HirTl  TnirnBI  'r  riTT^r  " ' ^ 

or  Iba  aliLiirlllii  cvrlid  n  br  iwD  bcfM^  lb*  amirUta  hi'nBnVM  a«  k^ 
uvTldAd  mar  tAcludfl  odIt  tbw  Md  bf  blmiim  ol  ftBti  mA  B«l  hf  If* 
tfinLt.    TtowTW  wba  IniT  toJ  fJ  W  MMiiHaUlB  fcr Uii Bf  irf  BTIiiM 
^^  tuBUUtabBdbB^.iBdlOvnifcaSai- 

hiM,  wba  la  iMr  IndlTUad,  EiBHftlB  bo/tai 

Jd imnvltlM  H|,4tb£a tba i^yriacoTtUi nda.    Ai 

0p|i«r  kg  temHild  li  IMI  abiJIkd  tc  XM  buiflti  of  Hclioi  >»  «llb  oHmma  la 
UMciiafrnia  (tu  A^*<  of  ikAlril  IfL 

Alt,  U«.  In**piflflr*  olT  ih'i^^liAcli  lahflii  and  nthv  toi?iBB*r^;i^ 
Finnai  BAT  clia&p  tt«  tw^  □!  t^at^TDtuiOttnn  Via  of  faairilitt  bM  dl4aiBi 
tniols  ta  that  ol  aa  laiBttcty  bariit^Vbk^  itttfiAtllOl  tb»  1IB_gf  QWaiBt  jM 


Tkxjmriai  wbo  tni7  A 
,  aud  fiM  In  lli«  ooom  ' 


doifai  laHDlorlH  ior  tlH  i»r  lb  wbAA  tb»  > 


b»«ltUfltLltlwi«.    THartaoATbl 

<£li  cttta  liii^iaj,liailaiBifiiiM 
maaiDt  lav^v^BiBi^  b  a^  BkB 


mtut  Iknt  tdciiii]*  nil  Mt^la,  ttHieCioo,  paneaaiDl 
ascU  iuI]4Kt  tvdflHOcUt  Lb^ 

m  fioniutottbuJiOrvhr  cifUOWtlMiVVtui'lo^!*  at1h«ita«k  u4  MUr 
lifm  nrodurCi,  lamKn  wbo  ntodw  Ibrir  ralvl^  vpOS  ma  wnaimj  tMb^U  al 
|ArJjfDfid<At^iB|Uf  EaBBtodwIvtbiHiBDllaz&Uf  HWHeMHC  la  Oa 
-  [«to^iH«0  nvUkod  ■■  irhfaA  TntMB  Icr  tbi  Tdttilloa  fl(  UtbMhIb  U^HbB 
twUvkMloctOflUfltttlv,  lflfaBB««llba-'laiB4ricBAilM^^^nUaC 
{aicblinrin  rvaBrtaxtbb  iW^^alnf  ■  A*Bv)aBrtb^af  pcUHiBipAAi 
Ictu  tMt  iBdlnCd  ID  ixiv  jUCk  tlM  OMBlMC  Isiietn  iv  tb*  Iw 

iinaucrf  UMPdoailBiiUxablitiar.  Bndi  nhHdta  0I1M  Qpt«Uti**«B' 
IttT  Ii3f  Oa  CuaHTMrlB  wfalA  Uv  dBHb  la  B*44  Pwtiltl  la  U»  abBBBill* 
lar^  Iju^ma  tor  Vm  J9*r,  tban  mar  >>»  n^oftbd  *Kb  lb*  ntumto  aa^ 
.taxaUa  jwr  a«  wl^lsMatmuHD  t^  tb*  Tirawillat  |"vb«4fd  klOv*'^'!!- 
HrlH  tamSm"  ft  viIuIdj]'  inrtmortM^  uhu  ua  aaoBB  (C  Mail  ajWRtMII 
&alu,Uaftrbad  w,  lUQ  t-  ai^^PtftL  and  f«ld  tt  Til  fHf  iftlttb  bliiiiirMg 

^^[^nSEIojiiyi  ai  liA*>  hJMi  tfl^ja  a  aMtjt  tha  ttrtW|WjgMl  laf  Iw 

■liiinn  iiiiil BiMiij  II  lii^ 

lair  ikMa  iB^BMI  vllb  lia  mtmmt. 
kbhikr.    lliwiBarT  taialafi  fta  H 

corcj'^i HiiuiB' lu^usEsiEiLLi may  u* g"**"^ Ltai. uii H^aolacai ua pnBdla£j^^f . 
abl  tbeta^.  11  aar  tndim  ihiJl  tw  *.-u#ex»ii  ^itba  ntm  al  tulnaliia ArtM  tbc . 

AiT.  UB.  lawBlwJMi  ol  min^i,  ftB4  vaavabctBiBV — A  luHTa* 
Hieaftd  1b  dMv  oriDai3i;lartnriitf  i^bn  ii y  a  MUCH  Ct^ffH  Of  4l>lfartt  n«  tf 
pfXHT^FU  dmvta  a  pndnn  o[  t  *o  or  nwn  blsdi,iijil^  or Wddi  Iba  iilil  11^  d! 

■  liLi II Lj III II ill ji I lllii, ami  P hii till iinlia Biff f  H a laiiUblBdliialiB ai a^fia 

a:i««itui  an  itnotui  <tf  chI  Id  aub  klKL  rii^  cv  inda  Of  fwvioA  Wlirii  la  cba 
acEfvCkie  vilil  abpst  Uv  %aHi  out  o<  pnduodia^  na^  «  ■w'^  IbiBiat  (9I 
jj  a  bill  for  wlx^iii  |B*iaEOi%t,  pmldad  mA  aBaialtrB  baaai  a  bi^iiTIi 
RUtiEA  to  IbB  mintiwtclllilC  #iIaaof  tbadUBiahfaditf  iJiiam, 

AaT.  l££a.  iDHDloirtB  ot  1*1111  imBllianN  -ftatiH  snAaaU  Vfa*  i^ 
ploy  w^L  kl  Itaown  uttaa  '^ntaO  wlbod^  el| 

muitifu]VAlbif--' -t*— .i-.-w — 

1^  iTiLiT«.  that  la 

ldb>n<d  I"  uafc* 

DvOuMJ  tbin«««LflattaB{ 
iScintalrDtKU— -"' 
ndiK-d- 


aOdaatluAa 


Ki4Ji*i«Ai^ibr 

, ^,    D^BlSb 

rli  II I  Ml  1  i  in  rhn  In  Twirini  aa  allaarit  1  ja  Iib|  i  I  iTla  adH^  imIiim  a^ 
I  tdLkU  >alua  tf  I&  foodilB  bA  daoafiBaM:  B  tf  itA  riui  fipadi  M 
hi >H|pmlmala tmA bf  dadaBlinf tt* ||i  1  iilim  aWib  ijpwa—i g« 
a^«^«ltl4l«|al]BUB(vihiaiMll!«|«nliaM^ilH.  ftiipiifca> 
^'^ — ' — *  '^^-'tpaftiiHHaoraftaH  «rbirdiBBtf  coali,aaai«MM 
Bd  BiiT  ba  lii*  AiMOWi  addid  I*  Iba  art  bataB^  tf  «> 
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porations  the  officer  who  signs  the  principal  certificate  is,  of 
course,  often  the  man  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  taking 
of  the  inventory,  in  which  case  the  subsidiary  certificate  need 
not  be  filled  in.  The  instructions  on  the  reverse  of  the  form  are 
probably  dear. 

§  389.    Schedule  Aia— Expenses 

The  next  item  in  the  "Loss"  column  of  the  work-sheet  is 
Wages,  $26,600.  This  and  all  items  of  expense  for  which 
specific  spaces  are  not  provided  in  the  lower  half  of  Schedule  A 
will  be  included  in  the  total  to  be  entered  on  line  12  of  that 
schedule.  In  accumulating  this  total  the  method  least  likely  to 
result  in  errors  necessitating  a  checking  back,  is  to  head  up  a 
sheet  of  work-paper  with  the  title  "Schedule  A12 — Expenses," 
record  the  item  Wages,  $26,600,  and  then  not  try  to  finish  the 
schedule  at  once  but  proceed  down  the  "Loss"  column  of  the 
work-sheet  or  the  journal  entry  debiting  Profit  and  Loss,  placing 
the  various  amounts  where  they  belong  as  they  are  reached. 
The  items  of  Delivery  Expenses,  Warehouse  Rent,  and  Ware- 
house Expense,  which  come  next,  will  all  be  entered  on 
Schedule  A12. 

Bryant-Chase  Company 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
1921 
Schedule  Ax  2 — Expenses 

•  Wages $26,600 

Delivery  Expenses 2^300 

Warehouse  Rent 2,500 

Warehouse  Expense 460 

Bisoount  on  Sales 3,630 

Traveling  Expense 8,890 

Office  Expense 4t6oo 

Advertising 16,000 

Miscellaneous  Expense 3»40o 

Light  and  Heat 54o 

Insurance 600 

•69,S«o 
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§  390.    Schedule  Ai8— Depreciation 

The  next  item  is  Depredation,  $12,610.  The  amount  is 
entered  on  line  18  of  Schedule  A,  and  the  facts  from  which  the 
depreciation  was  calculated  are  recorded  on  Schedule  AiS, 
page  4  of  the  return.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  each 
asset,  divided  by  the  probable  life,  is  expected  to  be  the  amount  of 
depreciation  taken  on  that  asset  during  the  year.  If  increases 
have  been  made  in  the  asset  account  during  the  year,  as  for 
example  by  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery,  it  is  expected 
that  depreciation  will  be  taken  on  the  average  between  the  cost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  cost  at  the  end,  unless  depre- 
dation can  be  readily  calculated  on  the  additions  for  the  period 
for  which  each  was  in  service.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law 
or  the  regulations  to  prevent  depredation  at  proper  rates 
being  separately  calculated  on  each  individual  unit  of  equipment, 
as  is  often  done  when  a  property  record  is  kept. 

The  cost  total  on  Schedule  A18  is  expected  to  equal  the  bal- 
ance sheet  asset  valuation,  and  the  total  of  the  depreciation  taken 
in  the  current  year  and  in  previous  years  will  normally  equal  the 
amount  of  the  balance  in  the  Allowance  for  Depreciation  account. 
There  are,  however,  many  things  which  may  disturb  this  recon- 
ciliation. 

§  391.    Entry  of  Other  Expenses 

The  next  item  in  the  **Loss"  colunm,  Discoimt  on  Sales, 
$3,630,  will  be  entered  on  the  schedule  of  expenses  (A12)  which 
we  have  started. 

Officers'  Salaries,  $18,400,  will  be  entered  on  line  13  of  Sched- 
ule A,  and  a  schedule  of  these  salaries  will  be  typed  with  the 
heading  "Schedule  A13 — Compensation  of  Officers."  This  sched- 
ule will  show  for  each  officer  the  information  asked  for  on  page  4 
of  the  return. 

Traveling  Expense,  Office  Expense,  Advertising,  Miscellane- 
ous Expense,  and  Light  and  Heat,  will  all  be  listed  on  Schedule 
A12.    The  Miscellaneous  Expanse  account  has  been  used  too 
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freely  by  the  corporation  whose  return  we  are  preparing.  When 
the  office  audit  of  this  return  is  made,  it  b  likely  that  the  com- 
pany will  be  asked  to  furnish  an  analysis  of  the  items  making  up 
this  total.  As  this  request  may  not  come  until  some  years  later, 
difficulty  may  then  be  experienced  in  furnishiiig  the  details. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Miscellaneous  E3q)ense  account  should 
be  used  so  sparingly  that  its  total  for  a  year  will  not  reach  $1,000, 
more  specific  accounts  being  opened  to  take  care  of  items  which 
would  otherwise  run  it  above  that  figure. 

Repairs,  $1,120,  will  be  entered  on  line  14  of  Schedule  A,  and 
a  separate  schedule  entided  "Schedule  A14 — ^Repairs"  shoiild  be 
prepared  showing  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  principal  items 
included  in  the  total.  Repairs  is  another  account  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  burying  ground,  because  if  it  appears 
too  large  it  is  probable  that  the  Department  will  ask  to  have  it 
analyzed  in  order  to  make  sure  that  additions  to  capital  assets 
have  not  been  charged  off.  It  is  better  to  open  enough  accounts 
to  avoid  these  analyses  at  later  dates. 

Deductible  interest  will  be  entered  on  line  15  of  Schedule  A. 
Insurance  expense  goes  on  the  supporting  Schedule  A12. 

§  39a.    Entry  of  Taxes,  Donations,  and  Bad  Debts 

Taxes  which  are  deductible^  are  entered  on  line  16  of  Sched- 
ule A,  and  a  supporting  schedule  entitied  "Schedule  A16 — 
Taxes'*  should  be  prepared  showing  the  kind  and  amount  of  the 
various  taxes  claimed  as  a  deduction.  Federal  income  and 
profits  taxes  charged  against  Profit  and  Loss  of  the  year  should 
be  entered  as  item  13  (b)  of  SchedUe  L  on  page  4;  if,  however, 
such  taxcfs  are  charged  to  Surplus,  their  amount  should  be  en- 
tered as  item  16  of  that  schedule. 

Donations  are  entered  as  item  13  (a)  of  Schedule  L,  donations 
by  a  corporation  not  being  deductible. 

The  deduction  for  bad  debts  charged  as  a  loss  during  the  year 


*  See  Sec.  234  (a-3)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921. 
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18  entered  on  line  17  of  Schedule  A,  and  the  infonnation  asked 
for  in  that  connection  on  page  4  of  the  return  should  be  furnished 
in  a  separate  schedule  to  be  prepared  and  entitled  ^'Schedule  A17 
— Bad  Debts."  If  the  amounts  charged  off  represent  q)edfic 
losses,  the  taxpayer  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  the  claim  of 
loss  is  justified;  if  the  deduction  is  on  account  of  an  addition  to 
a  reserve  for  bad  debts  he  must  show  that  its  amount  is  reason- 
able. 

§  393.    Completion  of  Supporting  Schedules 

The  last  item  in  the  ^^Loss"  coliunn  of  the  work-sheet  is  the 
amount  of  a  loss  sustained  on  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds.  This 
must  be  entered  on  Schedule  A23  as  was  the  profit  on  the  sale  of 
vacant  lots.  The  loss  will  be  entered  in  red  ink.  The  net  gain 
on  the  sale  of  capital  assets  will  then  be  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  loss  from  the  profit  previously  entered,  and  will  be  carried 
over  to  line  23  of  Schedule  A,  and  also  (since  there  is  no  amount 
on  line  24)  to  the  last  column  on  line  24.  The  forms  to  be 
used  for  1922  and  subsequent  years  may  handle  differently 
the  gain  or  loss  on  sales  of  o^ital  assets. 

Schedule  A12  will  then  be  added  and  its  total  entered  on  line 
12  of  Schedule  A. 

Every  supporting  schedule  should  bear  the  name  and  the 
address  of  the  taxpayer,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  showing  the 
city  and  state.  It  should  also  show  the  year  to  which  it  applies, 
as  the  schedules  sometimes  become  detached  from  the  return. 
If  the  taxpayer  has  a  fiscal  year  other  than  the  calendar  year^  the 
schedide  should  show  just  when  such  fiscal  year  ends. 

When  the  return  is  finally  finished,  all  the  supporting  sched- 
ules, including  Form  11 26  (the  Certificate  of  Inventory)  should 
be  firmly  stapled  to  it  on  some  page  other  than  the  first.  As  long 
as  the  four-page  returns  are  in  use,  page  2  is  probably  the  best 
place.  If,  as  is  expected,  the  returns  for  1922  and  subsequent 
years  are  two-page  returns,  the  schedules  should  be  stapled  to 
the  back  of  the  return. 
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§  394.    Completiiig  Schedule  A 

To  complete  Schedule  A,  the  total  of  items  i  to  10  inclusive 
should  be  placed  on  line  11,  and  the  total  of  items  12  to  20  inclu- 
sive on  line  21.  The  difference  between  these  two  totals  should 
then  be  entered  on  line  22.  To  it  should  be  added  the  amount 
previously  entered  on  line  24,  and  the  smn  placed  on  line  25  and 
again  on  line  27. 

§  395*    Reconciliation  of  Income  and  Analysis  of  Surplus 

The  net  taxable  income  as  shown  on  line  27  of  Schedule  A  is 
then  entered  as  item  i  of  Schedule  L,  and  the  total  of  items  i  to 
4  inclusive  of  Schedule  L  is  recorded  on  line  5.  The  total  of  item 
13  is  recorded  on  line  14  and  also  on  line  6,  and  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  amount  shown  on  line  5^  the  difference  being  entered  on 
line  7.  If  the  work  has  been  done  correctly^  this  difference  will 
be  the  amount  which  has  been  credited  to  the  Profit  and  Loss 
account  during  the  year.  In  the  present  instance  the  amount 
on  line  6  is  larger  than  the  amount  on  line  5  and  the  difference, 
as  a  loss,  should  be  entered  on  li^e  7  in  red  ink. 

As  a  proof  that  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  net  worth  of 
the  corporation  has  all  been  accounted  for.  Schedule  L  is  con- 
tinued as  an  analysis  of  the  changes  in  the  Surplus  account  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Surplus  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  as 
shown  by  the  balance  sheet  submitted  with  the  income  tax  re- 
turn, is  entered  as  item  8  of  Schedule  L,  and  is  added  to  the 
profit  (or  diminished  by  the  loss)  shown  on  line  7,  the  sum  (or 
difference)  being  entered  as  item  10.  If  any  credits  of  non- 
taxable income  to  Surplus  on  account  of  the  return  of  amounts 
of  surplus  previously  appropriated,*  or  from  other  sources,  have 
been  made  during  the  year,  these  would  be  entered  as  item  9  and 
included  in  the  total  on  line  10. 

Debits  to  the  Surplus  account  during  the  year  on  account  of 
dividends,  additions  to  reserves  which  as  non-operating  reserves* 

«  See  Ch.  III.  "Reserve  Accounts." 

*  See  I  17-  For  handling  of  income  credited  directly  to  such  reserves  instead  of  passing 
through  the  Profit  and  Loss  account,  see  |  383. 
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are  not  deductible,  etc.,  are  entered  as  items  15  and  16  of  Sched- 
ule L.  Their  total  is  entered  as  item  17  and  also  as  item  11. 
The  difference  between  this  item  and  item  10  is  entered  on  Une 
12,  and  must  be  the  amount  of  surplus  as  shown  by  the  balance 
sheet  as  of  the  closing  date  of  the  taxable  year  which  is  being 
reported, 

§  396.    Completion  of  the  Return 

To  complete  the  return  a  schedule  entitied  "Schedule  K — 
Balance  Sheets"  explained  on  page  3  of  the  return  (not  shown 
among  the  forms  of  this  chapter)  should  be  prepared  showing  in 
parallel  form  the  balance  sheets  of  the  corporation  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  taxable  year.  The  balance  sheet  at  the  be- 
ginning should  agree  with  that  which  was  filed  as  the  balance 
sheet  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

All  the  information  specifically  called  for  under  the  heading 
"Questions"  on  page  3  of  the  return  (not  shown)  should  be  fur- 
nished, the  copy  for  filing  should  be  prepared,  the  schedules 
should  be  attached,  and  when  the  return  has  been  subscribed 
and  sworn  to  by  the  two  proper  officers  it  is  ready  to  be  filed, 
accompanied  by  a  check  for  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  tax  shown 
to  be  due. 

§  397.    Consolidated  Returns 

The  preparation  of  consolidated  returns  is  not  different  from 
that  of  other  corporate  returns,  but  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Form  1122,  shown  below,  must  be  filed  for  each  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  whose  income  is  included  in  the  income 
reported  by  the  holding  company. 
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mttSB  NBT  INCOME  AM)  INVESICD  CAPITAL  ARE  mCLDDO)  IN  KBrURN  OP  A  PARENT  OR  PRINCIPAL 
REPORTING  CORPORATION  POR  PURPOSES  OF  OCOMB  AND  PROFIIS  TAXES 


FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  Ml 
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§  398.    Iiif  ormatlon  at  the  Somce 

Attention  should  be  called  also  to  the  two  forms  given  below. 
These  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  so  as  to  be  in  his  hands  not  later  than  March  fifteenth 
of  each  year.  These  forms  cover  the  transactions  of  the  calendar 
year,  irrespective  of  when  the  taxable  year  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration filing  them  ends. 

They  are  known  as  Forms  1096  and  1099,  and  their  purpose 
is  to  inform  the  Commissionei:  of  amounts  of  income  paid  to  and 
in  consequence  ordinarily  returnable  by  other  taxpayers.  Form 
1099  is  a  small  form  on  which  the  payer  reports  any  amounts  of 
"salaries,  wages,  rent,  interest,  or  other  fixed  or  determinable 
gains,  profits,  and  income"  in  excess  of  $i,coo  to  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  etc.,  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  using  one  blank  for  each  person  to  whom  such  payments 
were  made.  The  method  of  filling  out  the  form  should  be  clear 
from  the  form  itself. 

Form  1099  is  in  substance  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  accom- 
pany the  smaller  report  forms.  It  is  to  be  headed  up  with  the 
name  of  the  taxpayer  making  the  statement  and  is  to  be  filled 
out  only  to  the  extent  of  showing  in  Block  B  the  number  of  re- 
port forms  1699  which  are  attached.  It  must  be  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  a  proper  person  before  forwarding  to  the  Commis- 
sioner.   Any  officer  of  a  corporation  may  make  the  affidavit. 

For  purposes  of  collecting  the  information  required  for  the 
proper  filling  out  of  these  forms,  a  card  such  as  that  reproduced 
below  has  been  found  very  useful.  Such  a  card  is  also  of  service 
in  the  matter  of  adjustment  of  workmen's  compensation,  etc. 
The  reverse  side  of  this  form .  contains  a  similar  "record  of 
payments"  for  two  additional  years,  so  that  each  card  serves 
for  three  years. 
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Part  I— Forms  Relating  to  Organization 

CHAPTER  I 
CHARTER  FORMS 

The  following  charter  application,  i.e.,  a  complete  charter 
form  which  upon  due  allowance  by  the  state  officials  becomes  the 
actual  charter  of  the  company,  is  that  of  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  York.* 

It  is  in  the  ordinary  form.  It  provides  for  preferred  stock 
and  for  cumulative  voting. 

Form  I.    New  York  Charter 


CeKTIFICATE  of  iNGOKPOSAnON 

of  the 
MIDVALE  REALTY  CORPORATION 

We,  the  undersigned,  all  being  of  full  age  and  two-thirds  beins  citizens  of  the 
United  States  aud  one  of  us  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  Business  Corporations  Law  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  do  hereby  certify  and  set  fortji: 

F«r5^— The  name  of  said  corporation  is 

"MiDVAUE  Realty  Cobpobahon" 

Second— Tht  purposes  for  which  said  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  take,  lease,  purchase  or  otherwise  accjuire,  and  to  own,  use,  hold, 
sell,  convey,  exchange,  lease,  mortgage,  work,  unprove,  develop,  cultivate, 
and  otherwise  handle,  deal  in,  and  dispose  of  real  estate,  real  property,  and 
any  interest  or  right  therein. 

(b)  To  take,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  own,  hold,  sell, 
convey,  exchange,  hire,  lease,  pledge,  mort^e,  and  otherwise  deal  hi  and 


1  For  cost  of  incorporatioii.  see  Book  I.  Oh.  Vlll.V'Coflt  of  Inoorpontioa";  for  general  dis- 
cusHon  of  charters,  see  Book  I,  Part  V*  "The  Charter." 
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dispose  of  all  kinds  of  personal  property,  chattels,  chattels  real,  choses  in 
action,  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  securities. 

(c)  To  convert  and  appropdate  any  land  that  may  be  acquired  or  be  law- 
fully  controlled  by  this  corporation,  into  and  for  ways,  roads,  paths,  streets, 
controlled  by  this  corporation,  into  and  for  ways,  roads,  paths,  streets, 
aUeys^  sidewalks,  parks,  gardens  boulevards,  and  ^pleasure  grouiids;  and 
generally  to  deal  with,  manage,  improve,  and  administer  the  lands  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  corporation  or  entrusted  to  its  care. 

(d)  To  erect  or  to  have  erected,  to  construct  or  to  have  constructed, 
houses,  works,  buildings,  storerooms,  factories,  tenements,  edifices  and 
structures  of  every  description;  and  to  rebuild,  enlarge,  improve,  and  alter 
existing  houses,  works, ,  Dulldings.  storerooms,  tenements,  edifices,  and 
structures  of  every  description;  and  to  buy,  sell,  own,  use,  manage,  and  lease 
the  same  or  similar  structures. 

(e)  To  warrant  the  title  to  lands  or  to  any  estate  or  interests  in  lands 
sold  by  said  corporation;  to  issue  notes,  bonds,  and  debentures  secured  by 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  upon  the  property  of  said  corporation  or  other- 
wise;  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation 
or  for  any  lawful  purpose. 

(f)  To  make,  enter  into,  perform,  and  carry  out,  contracts  for  construct- 
ing, building,  altering,  improving,  repairing,  decorating,  maintaining, 
furnishing,  and  fitting  up  buildings,  tenements,  and  structures  of  every 
description;  and  to  advance  money'  to,  and  to  enter  into  agreements  of  all 
kinds,  with  builders,  contractors,  property  owners,  and  others,  for  said 
purposes. 

(g)  To  collect  rents,  and  to  make  repairs,  and  to  transact,  on  commission 
or  otherwise,  the  general  business  of  a  real  estate  a^ent,  and,  generally,  the 
sale,  leasing,  control  and  management  of  lands,  buildings,  and  property  of 
all  kinds. 

(h)  To  purchase,  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of,  stod^s,  bonds,  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  corporations  wheresoever  organized,  and  to  pay 
for  the  same  in  cash  or  in  property  or  by  the  issuance  of  its  own  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations,  to  exercise  in  respect  thereto  all  of  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  of  individual  owners  or  holders  thereof,  and  to  exercise  all 
votingpowers  thereon. 

(i)  To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock,  and 
to  hold  or  to  dispose  of  the  same  or  to  retire  the  same,  subject,  however,  to 
all  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

g)  To  transact  any  or  all  of  its  business  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  at  any  place  or  at  one  or  more  places  within  tJie  United  States 
of  America,  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid, 
and  the  corporation  shall  have  all  the  power  to  aqcomplish  any  and  all  of  its 
objects  and  purposes  which  a  natural  person  would  have. 

Third— The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  said  corponitlon  is  One  Million  Dol- 
lars ($1,000,000). 

The  amount  of  capital  with  which  said  corporation  will  begin  business  is  One 
Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000). 

Fottrth — The  total  number  of  shares  which  may  be  issued  by  the  corporation 
is  Ten  Thousand  (10,000)  Shares,  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100) 
each. 

Of  said  capital  stock  Five  Thousand  (5.000)  Shares,  of  the  par  value  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($500^000)  shall  be  cumulative  preferred  stock,  en- 
titled to  an  annual  dividend  of  six  per  cent  (6%)  from  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tion, payable  semiannually,  on  the  tenth  days  of  January  sind  July  in  each  year, 
before  any  dividends  are  paid  upon  the  common  stock,  and  to  share  equally  with 
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the  common  stock  in  any  excess  paid  in  any  year  above  six  per  cent  (6%)  to  all 
the  stock,  and  in  the  event  <^  liquidation  or  dissolution  from  any  cause  said  pre- 
ferred stock  shall  be  entiUed  to  be  paid  in  full  from  the  assets  of  the  corpomtion 
before  anvthing  is  paid  to  the  common  stock.  The  holders  of  such  preferred  stock 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  or  election  of  direc- 
tors, unless  the  accumulated  dividends  due  and  unpaid  such  preferred  stock  at  the 
time  shall  equal  or  exceed  fifteenper  cent  (15%)  of  the  par  value  of  said  stock. 

Of  said  ca];Mtal  stock  Five  Iriousand  (5,000)  Shares,  of  the  par  value  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  DoUars  ($500,000),  shall  be  common  stock  ot  the  corporatioB. 

FiJIh — ^The  principal  business  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  and  in  the  City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Sixth — The  duration  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  perpetual. 

Seventh — The  number  of  directors  of  said  corporation  shall  be  five. 

Eighth — The  names  and  the  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors  of  said 
corporation  for  the  first  year  are  aa  follows: 

(Names  and  addresses  of  directors  omiUed.) 

Ninth — ^The  names  and  the  addresses  of  the  subscribers  to  this  certificate, 
and  the  number  of  shares  which  each  agrees  to  take  in  said  corporation  are  as 
follows: 

NAMES  ADDRESSES  SHARES 

John  B.  Clark  203  Broadway,  New  York  City  i 

(diaries  F.  Holbrook  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  i 

Douglas  Raymond  212  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  i 

Tenth — At  all  elections  of  directors  of  this  corporation  each  stockhokler  shall 
be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  shall  equal  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected,  and  he  may  cast  all  of  such 
votts  for  a  single  director  or  may  distribute  them  among  the  number  to  be  voted 
for,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  as  he  may  see  fit. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  we  have  made  and  signed  tMs  certificate  in 
duplicate  this  13th  day  of  January,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two. 

John  B.  Clark 
Charles  F.  Holbrook 
Douglas  Raymond 

State  OP  New  York    \ 
County  of  New  York) 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  1922,  John  B.  Clark, 
Charles  F.  Holbrook,  and  Douglas  Raymond,  to  me  personally  known  to  be  the 
persons  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate  and  severally 
acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same  for  the  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Henry  F.  Sherwood, 

Notary  Public  for 
/notarial^  New  York  County 

\        SEAL  / 
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The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  first  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $3,000.  This  very  modest  capitalization 
endured  for  less  than  six  weeks,  when  the  affairs  of  the  company 
having  reached  the  proper  point  for  a  permanent  organization, 
the  capitalization  was  raised  to  over  one  billion  dollars — at  that 
time  the  largest  industrial  capitalization  in  the  world.  The 
charter  which  follows  is  the  amended  charter  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

Form  2.    New  Jersey  Charter 


Amended  Certificate  or  Incosposatiok 

of 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  herein- 
after stated,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  "An  Act  Concerning  Corporations  (Revision 
of  1896),''  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementaiy  thereto,  do  hereby 
certify  as  follows: 

I — The  name  of  the  corporation  is 

"United  States  Steel  Corporation" 

II — The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  at  Nd.  51 
Newark  street,  in  the  City  of  Hoboken,  County  of  Hudson.  The  name  of  the 
agent  therein  and  in  charge  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation 
may  be  served,  is  Hudson  Trust  Company.  Said  office  is  to  be  the  registered 
office  of  said  corporation. 

m — The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are: 
To  manufacture  iron,  steel,  manganese,  coke,  copperj  lumber,  and  other 

materials,  and  all  or  any  articles  consbting  or  partly  consisting  of  iron, 

steel,  copper,  wood,  or  other  materials,  and  all  or  any  products  thereof. 
To  acquire,  own,  lease,  occupy,  use  or  develop  any  lands  containing  coal 

or  iron,  manganese,  stone  or  other  ores,  or  oil,  and  any  woodlands,  or 

other  lands,  for  any  purpose  of  the  company. 
To  mine  or  otherwise  to  extract  or  remove  coal,  ores,  stone  and  other 

minerals  and  timber  from  any  lands  owned,  acquired,  leased  or  occupied 

by  the  company,  or  from  any  other  lands. 
To  buy  and  sell,  or  otherwise  to  deal  or  to  traffic  in  iron,  steel,  manganese, 

copper,  stone,  ores,  coal,  coke,  wood,  lumber  and  other  materials  and  any 

of  tne  products  thereof,  and  any  articles  consisting  or  partly  consisting 

thereof. 
To  construct  bridges,  buildings,  machinery,  ships,  boats,  engines,  cars  and 

other  equipment,  railroads,  docks,  slips,  elevators,  water  works,  gas 
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works  and  electric  works,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  other  water- 
ways, and  any  other  means  of  transportation,  and  to  sell  the  same,  or 
otherwise  dispose  thereof,  or  to  maintain  and  operate  the  same,  except 
that  the  company  shall  not  maintain  or  operate  any  railroad  or  canal  m 
the  State  of  New  Jerse^^. 

To  apply  for,  obtain,  register,  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  and 
to  hold,  use,  own,  operate  and  introduce,  and  to  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise 
to  dispose  of,  any  trademarks,  trade  names,  patents,  inventions,  improve- 
ments and  processes  used  in  connection  with  or  secured  under  letters 
patent  of  tne  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  or  otherwise;  and  to  use, 
exercise,  develop,  grant  licenses  in  respect  of,  or  otherwise  turn  to  account 
any  such  tradenoans,  patents,  licenses,  processes  and  the  like,  or  any 
property  or  rights. 

To  engage  in  any  other  manufacturing,  mining,  construction  or  traii^)or- 
tation  business  of  any  kind  or  character  whatsoever,  and  to  that  end  to 
acquire,  hold,  own  and  di^x>se  of  anv  and  all  property,  assets,  stocks, 
bonds  and  rights  of  any  and  every  kind,  but  not  to  engage  in  any  business 
hereunder  which  shall  require  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
within  the  State  of  New  fersey. 

To  acquire  bv  purchase,  subscription  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold  or  to  dispose 
of  stocks,  bonds,  or  any  other  obligations  of  any  corporation  formed  for, 
or  then  or  theretofore  en^ged  in  or  pursuing  any  one  or  more  of  the  kinds 
of  business,  purposes,  objects  or  operations  above  indicated,  or  owning  or 
holding  any  property  of  any  kind  nerein  mentioned,  or  of  any  corporatbn 
owning  or  holding  the  stocks  or  the  obligations  of  any  such  corporation. 

To  hold  for  investment,  or  otherwise  to  use,  sell  or  diiq^ose  of,  any  stock, 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of  any  such  other  corporation;  to  aid  in  any 
manner  any  corporation  whose  stock,  bonds  or  other  obligations  are  held 
or  are  in  any  manner  guaranteed  by  the  company,  and  to  do  any  other 
acts  or  things  for  the  preservation,  protection,  improvement  or  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  any  such  stodt,  bonds  or  other  obligations,  or  to  do 
any  acts  or  things  designed  for  any  such  purpose;  and,  while  owner  of 
any  such  stock,  bonds  or  other  obligations,  to  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  privileges  of  ownership  thereof,  and  to  exerdse  any  and  all  voting 
power  thereon. 

The  business  or  purpose  of  the  company  is  from  time  to  time  to  do  anyone 
or  more  of  the  acts  and  things  herein  set  forth;  and  it  ma^  conduct  its 
business  in  other  States  and  in  the  Territories  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  may  have  one  office  or  more  than  one  office,  and  keep  the  books  of  the 
company  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  except  as  otherwise  may  be 
provided  by  law;  and  may  hold,  purchase,  mortgalge  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Without  in  any  particular  limiting  any  of  the  objects  and  powers  of  the 
corporation,  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  provided  that  the  cor- 
poration shall  have  power  to  issue  bonds  and  other  obligations  in  pajrment 
for  property  purchased  or  acquired  by  it,  or  for  any  other  object  in  or 
about  Its  business;  to  mortga^  or  pledge  any  stock,  bonds  or  other 
obligations,  or  any  property  which  may  be  acquired  by  it,  to  secure  any 
bonds  or  other  obligations  by  it  issued  or  mcurred;  to  guarantee  any 
dividends  or  bonds  or  contracts  or  other  obligations;  to  make  and  per- 
form contracts  of  any  kind  and  description;  and  in  canjring  on  its  busi- 
ness, or  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  or  furthering  any  of  its  Ejects,  to  do 
any  and  all  other  acts  and  things,  and  to  exercise  any  and  all  other  powers 
which  a  copartnership  or  natural  person  could  do  and  exercise,  and  which 
now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

IV—- The  total  authorised  capital  stock  of  the  coipontkm  is  eleven  hundred 
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miUkm  dolhn  ($z,ioo,ooo,ooo),  divided  into  eleven  million  shaies  of  the  par  value 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each«  Of  such  total  authorized  capital  stock  five  million 
five  handled  thousand  shares,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars, 
shall  be  preferred  stock,  and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  shares,  amounting 
to  five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dolUrs,  shall  be  common  stock. 

From  time  to  time  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  may  be  increased 
according  to  law,  and  may  be  issued  in  such  amounts  and  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  bv  the  Board  of  Directors  and  as  may  be  j)ermittea  b^  law. 

The  hoklers  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  enUtled  to  receive,  when  and  as 
declared,  from  the  surplus  or  net  profits  of  the  corporation,  vearly  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  centum  per  annum  and  no  more,  payable  quarterlv  on  dates 
to  be  fixed  bv  the  by-Uws.  The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  cumu- 
lative, and  shall  be  payable  before  any  dividends  on  the  common  stock  shall  be 
paid  or  set  apart;  so  that,  if  in  any  year  dividends  amounting  to  seven  per  cent 
shall  not  have  been  paid  thereon,  the  deficiency  shall  be  payable  before  any  divi- 
dends shall  be  paid  upon  or  set  a^rt  for  the  common  stock. 

Whenever  all  cumulative  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  all  previous  years 
shall  have  been  declared  and  shall  have  become  payable,  and  the  accrued  quarterly 
installments  for  the  current  vear  shall  have  been  declared,  and  the  company  shaU 
have  paid  such  cumulative  dividends  for  previous  vears  and  such  accruedquarterly 
installments,  or  shall  have  set  aside  from  its  surplus  or  net  profits  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  payment  thereof,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the 
common  stock,  payable  then  or  thereafter,  out  of  any  remaining  surplus  or  net 
profits. 

In  the  event  of  any  liquidation  or  dissolution  or  winding  up  (whether  volim- 
tary  or  involuntarjr)  of  the  corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  paid  in  full  both  the  par  amount  of  their  shares  and  the  unpaid  divi- 
dends accrued  thereon  before  any  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common 
stotk  and,  after  the  payment  to  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  its  par  value 
and  the  unpaid  accrued  dividends  thereon,  the  remaining  assets  and  funds  shall 
be  divided  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  according  to  their  respective 
shares. 

V—- The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  and  the  number 
of  shares  of  stock  for  which  severally  and  respectively  we  do  hereby  subscribe  (the 
aggregate  of  our  said  subscriptions,  being  three  thousand  dollars,  is  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  with  whkh  the  corporation  will  commence  business),  are  as  follows: 

NUMBES  OF  SHAKES 


PREPEHEED 

COMMON 

NAME 

POST-OEFICE  ADDRESS 

STOCK 

STOCK 

Charles  C.  Cluff 

51  Newark  St.,  Hoboken,  N  T. 

5 

s 

William  T.Curtis 
Charles  MacVeagh 

SI  Newark  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

5 

5 

51  Newark  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

5 

5 

VI — The  duration  pf  the  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

VII— The  number  of  Directors  of  the  company  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  by-laws;  but  the  number,  if  fixed  at  more  than  three,  shall  be  some  multiple 
of  three.  The  Directors  ^all  be  classified  with  respect  to  the  tune  for  which  they 
shall  severally  hoki  office  by  dividing  them  into  three  classes,  each  consisting  of 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  llie  Directors  of  the 
first  claM  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year;  the  Directors  of  the  second  class 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Directors  of  the  third  class  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  and  at  each  annual  electk>n  the  successors  of  the  dass  of  Directors  whose 
terms  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be  elected  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  so  that  the  teim  ol  office  of  one  class  of  Directors  shall  expire  in  each  year. 
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The  number  of  Directors  may  be  increased  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws. 
In  case  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  the  Directors  the  additional  Directors 
shall  be  elected  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws,  by  the  Directors  or  t^  the 
stockholders  at  an  annual  or  special  meetinff ;  and  one-third  of  their  number  shall 
be  elected  for  the  then  unemred  portion  of  the  term  of  the  Directors  of  the  first 
class,  one-third  of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  second  class,  and  one-third  of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term  of  Directors  of  the  third  class,  so  that  each  class  ci  Directors  shall  be 
increased  equally 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  any  class  of  Directors  through  death,  resignation, 
disqualification  or  other  cause,  the  remaining  Directors,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term  of  the  Director  whose  place  shall  be  vacant,  and  until  the 
election  of  a  successor. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  hold  their  meetings  outside  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  at  such  places  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  designated  by  the 
Inr-laws  or  by  resolution  of  the  Board.  The  by-laws  may  prescribe  the  number 
of  Directors  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Boara  of  Directors,  which 
number  may  be  less  Uum  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Directors. 

Unless  authorized  by  votes  given  in  person  or  by  proxy  by  stockholders  holding 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  capitalstock  ot  the  corporation,  wmch  is  represented  and 
voted  upon  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose  or 
at  an  annual  meeting,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  mortgage  or  pledge  any  of 
its  real  property,  or  any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  other  corporation;  but 
this  pronibition  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  execution  of  any  purchase- 
money  mortgage  or  any  other  purchase-money  lien.  As  authorized  by  tne  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  passed  March  22,  1901,  amending  the 
17th  section  of  the  Act  G>nceming  Corporations  (Revision  of  1896),  any  action 
which  theretofore  required  the  consent  ot  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  at 
any  meeting  after  notice  to  them  given,  or  required  their  consent  in  writing  to  be 
filed,  may  be  taken  upon  the  consent  of,  and  the  consent  given  and  filed  by  the 
holders  of  two-thirds  ot  the  stock  of  each  class  represented  at  such  meeting  in  person 
or  by  proxy. 

Any  officers  elected  or  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  Board  of  Directors. 
Any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  any  committee  or  superior  officer  upon  whom  such 
power  of  removal  may  be  conferred  by  the  by-hiws  or  by  vote  of  the  Boaid  of 
Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
Board,  mav  appoint  from  the  Directors  an  executive  committee,  of  which  a  ma- 
jority shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  to  such  extent  as  shall  be  provided  in  the 
by-laws,  such  committee  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  including  power  to  cause  the  seal  of  the  corporation  to  be 
affixed  to  all  papers  that  may  require  it. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
Board,  may  appoint  any  other  standing  committees,  and  such  standing  committees 
shall  have  ana  may  exercise  such  powers  as  shall  be  conferred  or  authorized  by  the 
by-laws. 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  not  only  other  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, but  also  one  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more  Assistant  Treasurers, 
and  one  or  more  Assistant  Secretafies;  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  by-laws 
the  persons  so  appointed  respectively  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers* 
of  the  President,  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Secretary,  respectively* 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  fix  and  to 
determine  and  to  vary  the  amount  of  the  worldng  capital  of  the  company;    and  to 
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ditect  and  determine  the  use  and  disposition  of  any  surplus  or  net  profits  over  and 
above  the  capital  stock  paid  in;  ana  in  its  discretion  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
use  and  apply  any  such  surplus  or  accumulated  profits  in  purchasing  or  acquiring 
its  bonds  or  other  obligations,  or  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock*  to  such  extent  and 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient; but  shares  of  such  capital  stock  so  purchased  or  acquired  may  be  resokl, 
unless  such  shares  shall  have  been  retired  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the 
company's  capital  stock,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  Board  of  Directors  from  time  to  time  shall  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  conditions  and  regula- 
tions, the  accounts  and  books  of  the  Corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  stockholders,  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to  ina>ect 
any  account  or  book  or  document  of  the  Corporation,  except  as  conferred  by 
statute  or  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  resolution  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Subject  always  to  bv-laws  made  by  the  stockholders,  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  make  by-laws,  and  from  time  to  time  may  alter,  amend  or  repeal  any  by-laws, 
but  any  by-laws  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  altered  or  rep^ued  by  the 
stockholders  at  anv  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  provided  notice 
of  such  proposed  alteration  or  repeal  be  included  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the 
33rd  day  of  February,  1901. 

Chasles  C.  Clufp        [l.  s. 
William  J.  Curtis       (l.  s.' 
Charles  MacVeaoh    [l.  s. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in 
the  presence  of 

Francis  Lymde  Stetson 
Victor  Morawexz 

State  0?  New  JerseyI        , 
County  of  Hudson     / 

Be  It  Remembered,  that  on  this  33rd  day  of  February,  1901,  before  the 
undersigned,  personally  appeared  Charles  C.  Cliiff,  William  J.  Curtis,  and  Charles 
MacVeagh,  wno,  I  am  satisfied,  are  the  persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  certificate;  and  I  having  first  made  known  to  them,  and  to  each  of 
them,  the  contents  thereof,  they  aid  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Geo.  Holmes, 
Master  in  Chancery  cf  New  Jersey 


The  following  charter  form  is  that  of  a  corporation  to  be 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  but  intending  to  carry  on 
its  business  and  to  have  its  offices  and  plant  elsewhere.  It  is 
incorporated  in  Delaware  to  escape  the  high  cost  of  incorporation 
in  the  state  in  which  it  expects  to  conduct  its  business.  Sbme- 
times  such  outside  organization  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure 
powers  not  obtainable  in  the  state  of  operation. 
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Fonn  3.    Delaware  Charter 


Cerhficaie  of  Incosfosahon 

of  the 

HOLLIS  BAKERY 

First — ^The  name  of  this  corporation  is 

"Homs  Bakery" 


Second— The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  State  of  Delaware  is  to  be  in 
the  City  of  Wihnington,  County  of  New  Castle.  The  agent  in  chaige  thereof  b 
James  L.  MacPherson. 

.  Third — The  objects  and  purpipses  for  which  this  oorporation  is  formed  are  to 
do  any  and  all  of  the  things  nerein  set  forth,  as  fuUy  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
natural  persons  might  or  could  do,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world,  viz. : 

(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  pack,  prepare,  and  generally  to  deal  in 
and  with  breads,  tuscuits,  crackers,  cakes,  Italian  paste,  confectionery, 
cereals,  coffees,  teas,  dried  fruits,  and  foods  and  food  products,  and  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds,  ather  raw  or  manufactured,  that  ma^^  be  used  in  foods 
and  food  products,  or  for  the  packing,  adapting,  preparing,  or  preserving 
of  such  foods,  or  food  products;  and  generally  to  mix,  adapt,  refine,  pre- 
pare, preserve,  manufacture,  and  disfK>se  of  all  such  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, and  materials,  either  in  original  packages  or  in  such  cans,  jars, 
boxes,  cartons,  or  other  containing  packages  as  may  be  found  necessary  or 
desirable. 

(b)  To  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  lands,  buildings,  tenements, 
and  factories,  in  Delaware  or  elsewhere,  for  the  plants,  offices,  workshops, 
warehouses,  laboratories,  and  manufactories  of  tne  Company,  and  to  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  tools,  implements,  engines,  machinery, 
apparatus,  fixtures,  and  conveniences  of  aU  kinds,  for  the  manufacture, 
manipulation,  preparation,  preservation,  packing,  and  handling  ci  the  ma« 
terials  and  products  of  the  Company. 

(c)  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to 
regbter,  hold,  own,  and  use  any  and  all  trade-marks,  tntde  secrets,  orocesses, 
formulae,  inventions,  and  improvements  capable  of  being  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Company,  whether  secured  under  letters  patent 
in  the  United  States  or  dsewhere  or  otherwise;  and  to  use,  operate,  and 
manufacture  under  the  same,  and  to  sell,  assign,  grant  licenses  in  respect 
of  or  otherwise  dispose  of  and  turn  the  same  to  the  account  and  pront  of 
the  Company. 

(d)  To  do  any  and  all  things  set  forth  in  this  certificate  as  objects,  pur- 
poses, powers,  or  otherwise  to  the  same  extent  and  as  fully  as  natural  persons 
might  do,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  principals,  agents,  contractors, 
trustees,  or  otherwise,  and  either  alone  or  in  company  wiSi  others. 

(e)  To  have  offices,  conduct  its  business,  and  promote  its  objects  withhi 
and  without  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  other  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  o^nial  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
foreign  countries,  without  restriction  as  to  place  or  amount. 

Fourth — The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  this  corporation 
is  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($500,000),  divided  into  Five  Thousand  (5,00  ) 
Shares  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  each. 
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The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  this  corpozatioQ  will  commence 
business  is  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($i,ooo). 

Fifth — The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  each  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  capital  stock,  and  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  by  each,  are  as  follows: 

KO.  OF 
NAMES  RESIDENCES  SHAKES 

Henky  a.  Holus  Cincinnati,  Ohio  3 

John  H.  Mason  "  "  3 

Fbank  Mencken  "  "  4 

Sixth — ^The  existence  of  this  corporation  is  to  be  perpetual. 

Sevenlk—Tht  private  property  of  the  stockholders  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  corporate  debts  to  any  extent  whatever. 

Eighth— In  furtherance,  and  not  in  limitation  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
statute,  the  Board  of  Directors  are  expressly  authorized: 

To  make,  alter,  amend,  and  repeal  the  by-laws;  to  fix  the  amount  to 
be  reserved  for  working  capital,  and  to  authorize  and  cause  to  be  executed 
mortgages  and  liens,  without  limit  as  to  amount,  upon  the  property  and 
franchises  of  this  corporation. 

With  the  consent  m  writing,  and  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  issuea  and  outstanding,  to  dispose  in  any 
manner  of  the  whole  property  of  this  corporation. 

To  determine  from  time  to  time  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  accounts 
and  books  of  this  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the  inflection 
of  the  stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  of  inspecting 
any  account,  or  book,  or  document  of  this  corporation,  except  as  conferred 
by  law,  or  the  by-laws,  or  by  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 

The  stockholders  and  directors  shall  have  power  to  hold  their  meetings  and 
keep  the  books,  documents,  and  papers  of  the  oorpocation  outside  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  at  such  places  as  may  be  from  time  to  tune  designated  by  the  by-laws 
or  by  resolution  of  the  stockholders  or  directors,  except  as  otherwise  required  by  the 
laws  of  Delaware. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  objects,  purposes,  and  powers  specified  in  the  third 
paragraph  hereof  shall,  except  where  otherwise  roeafied  in  said  paragraph,  be 
nowise  limited  or  restricted  by  reference  to  or  inference  from  the  terms  of  any 
other  clause  or  paragraph  in  this  certificate  of  incorporation,  but  that  the  objects, 
purposes,  and  powers  specified  in  the  third  paragrapn  and  in  each  of  the  clauses  or 
paragraphs  of  this  charter  shall  be  regarded  as  mdependent  objects,  purposes, 
and  powers. 

We,  the  undersiffned,  being  all  the  origmal  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock 
hereinbefore  named,  lor  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  do  make,  file,  and  record  this  certificate,  and  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  facts  herein  stated  are  true;  and  we  have  accordingly  hereunto  set  our 
respective  hands  and  seals,  this  sixteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1922. 

Henry  A.  Holus  [seal] 
John  H.  Mason  [seal] 

Frank  Mencken  (seal] 
In  presence  ol 

James  Behrenb 

Samuel  S.  Miller 
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State  ov  Delawakx       \       . 
CouKTY  OF  New  Casiue/ 

Be  It  Remembered,  that  on  this  sixteenth  day  of  Jannaiy,  A.  D.  1922,  person- 
ally came  before  me,  Howard  Franklin,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  county  and 
state  aforesaid,  Henry  A.  Hollis,  John  H.  Mason,  and  Frank  Mencken,  parties  to 
the  foregoing  certificate  of  incoiporation,  known  to  me  personally  to  be  such,  and 
severally  acknowledged  the  said  certificate  to  be  the  act  and  deed  of  the  signers 
respectively,  and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  are  truly  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

Howard  Franklin, 
Notary  Public 
/notarial  \ 

\      SEAL     / 


The  following  charter  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  is 
unusual  in  its  very  brief,  direct  purposes  and  its  extended  state- 
ment of  connected,  collateral,  or  general  purposes. 

Fonn  4.    Delaware  Charter— No-Par-Value  Shares 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

CERTIPiCATE  op  INCORPORATION 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  corpoiation  for  the  purposes  herein- 
after stated,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  entitled  *'An  Act  Providing  a  General  Corporation  Law" 
(approved  March  10,  1899),  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  ana  supplemental 
thereto,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

First:    The  name  of  the  corporation  is 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Second:  The  principal  office  of  the  coiporation  is  to  be  located  at  No.  7 
Wesi  Tenth  Street,  m  the  City  of  Wihnington,  County  of  New  Castle,  State  of 
Delaware.  The  name  of  its  resident  agent  in  chaige  thereof  is  the  Corporation 
Trust  Company  of  America,  whose  address  is*  No.  7  West  Tenth  Street,  in  the 
City  of  Wilmington,  County  of  New  Castle,  State  of  Delaware. 

Third:  The  nature  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  and  the  objects  and 
purposes  proposed  to  be  transacted,  promoted,  or  carried  on  by  it,  are  as  follows, 
to-wit: 

(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  automobiles,  trucks,  cars,  boats, 
flying  machines  and  other  vehicles,  their  parts  and  accessories,  and  kindred  articles, 
and  generally  to  conduct  an  automobile  business  in  all  its  branches. 

(b)  To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  lease,  assign,  mortgage,  pledge  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  trade  names,  trade  nuirks,  concessions,  mventions,  formulae, 
improvements,  processes  of  anv  nature  whatsoever,  copyrights,  and  letters  j;>atent 
of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  countries,  and  to  accept  and  grant  Uceases 
thereunder. 
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(c)  To  subscribe  or  cause  to  be  subscribed  for,  and  to  puxchase  or  othervrise 
acquire,  hold  for  investment,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mort^i^  pl^^y  exchange, 
distribute  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  whole  or  anv  part  of  the  shares  ol  the  capital 
stock,  bonds,  coupons,  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  deoentures,  securities*  obligations^ 
notes  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  corporation,  stock  compsj[iv  or 
association,  now  or  hereafter  existing,  and  whether  created  by  or  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  or  otherwise;  and  while  owners  of  any  of  said  shares  ol 
capital  stock  or  bonds  or  other  property  to  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers  and 
pnvileges  of  ownership  of  every  find  and  description,  including  the  n^ht  to  vote 
thereon,  with  power  to  designate  some  person  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time 
to  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do. 

(d)  To  purchase,  hold,  sell  and  reissue  the  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock. 

(e)  To  buy,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire,  so  far  as  may  be  permitted  by  law, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  business,  good-will,  and  assets  of  any  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation  (either  fordgn  or  domestic)  engaged  in  a  business  of  the 
same  general  character  as  that  for  which  this  corporation  is  organized. 

(f)  To  endorse,  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  bonds, 
coupons,  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  debentures,  securities,  obligations  and  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness,  and  also  to  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  or  satis- 
faction of  interest  on  obligations  and  of  dividends  on  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
other  corporations;  also  to  assume  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  liabilities,  existing 
or  prospective,  of  any  person,  corporation,  firm  or  association;  and  to  aid  in  any 
manner  any  other  person  or  corporation  with  which  it  has  business  dealings,  01 
whose  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  are  held  or  are  in  any  manner  guaranteed 
by  the  corporation,  and  to  do  any  other  acts  and  things  for  the  preservation,  pro- 
tection, improvement,  or  enhancement  of  the  value  of  such  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations. 

(g)  To  engage  in  any  other  manufacturing  or  mercantile  business  of  any  kind 
or  character  whatsoever,  and  to  that  end  to  acquire,  hold,  own  and  dispose  of  any 
and  all  property,  assets,  stocks,  bonds  and  rights  of  any  and  every  kind. 

(h)  Without  in  any  particular  limiting  any  of  the  objects  and  powers  of  the 
corporation,  it  is  hereby  cspressly  declared  and  provided  that  the  coiporation  shall 
have  power  to  do  all  things  herdnbefore  enumerated,  and  also  to  issue  or  exchange 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  obligations  in  paynient  for  property  purchased  or  acc[uiieid 
by  it,  or  for  any  other  object  in  or  about  its  business;  to  borrow  money  without 
limit;  to  mortgage  or  pledge  its  franchises,  real  or  personal  property,  income  and 
profits  accruing  to  it,  any  stocks,  bonds  or  other  obligations,  or  any  property  which 
may  be  acquired  by  it,  and  to  secure  any  bonds  or  other  obligations  by  it  issued  or 
incurred. 

(i)  To  cany  on  any  business  whatsoever  which  the  corporation  may  deem 
proper  or  convenient  in  connection  with  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes  or  otherwise, 
or  which  may  be  calculated,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
corporation  or  to  enhance  the  valu^  of  its  property;  to  conduct  its  business  in  this 
State,  in  other  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories  and  Cok>nies 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  foreign  countries;  and  to  hold,  purchase,  mortgage 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property,  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  to  have  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  Delaware  upon 
corporations  formed  under  the  act  pursuant  to  and  under  which  this  corporation  is 
formed. 

FouitTH:    The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  is  as  follows; 

The  number  of  shares  of  stock  that  may  be  issued  shall  be  Fifty  Six  Million 
One  Hundred  Thousand  (56,100,000)  shares,  of  which  Two  Hundred  Thousand 
(200,000)  shares  shall  be  preferred  stock,  having  a  par  value  of  One  Hundred 
Dollars  ($100)  each.  Nine  Hundred  Thousand  (900,000)  shares  shall  be  debenture 
stock,  having  a  par  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  each.  Five  Million  (s»ooo,- 
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ooo)  shares  shall  be  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock,  having  a  par  -value 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($xoo)  each,  and  Fifty  Million  (50,000,000)  shares  shall 
belcommon  stock,  without  any  nominal  or  par  value. 

From  time  to  time  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock,  the  debenture 
stock,  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
accordmg  to  law,  and  may  be  issued  in  such  amounts  and  proportions  as  shall  be 
detennined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law,  exceot  that 
no  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  or  debenture  stock  shall  be  issued  unless 
the  net  assets  of  the  corporation  above  all  direct  liabilities,  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  corporation,  except  capital  stock  liability,  shall  amount,  after  the  issue  of 
said  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and  debenture  stock,  to  at  least  one  and 
one-half  times  the  par  value  of  all  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and  de- 
benture stock  issued  and  outstanding. 

The  holders  of  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock,  the  debenture  stock, 
and  the  preferred  stock  shaU  be  entitled  pari  passu  to  receive,  when  and  as  declared, 
from  the  surplus  or  net  profits  of  the  corporation,  yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  centum  (6%)  per  aimum  on  the  debenture  stock  and  preferred  stock,  and 
seven  per  centum  (7%)  per  annum  on  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock, 
and  no  more,  payable  quarterly  on  dates  to  be  fixed  bv  the  By-Laws,^  which  divi- 
dends shall  run  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  said  preferred  stock,  said  seven  per 
cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and  said  debenture  stodc. 

Tlie  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture 
stock  and  the  debenture  stock  shall  be  cumulative  and  snail  be  payable  before  any 
dividend  on  the  common  stock  shall  be  paid  or  set  apart,  so  that,  if  in  any  year, 
dividends  amounting  to  six  {ser  centum  (6%)  on  the  preferred  stock  and  on  the 
debenture  stock,  and  amounting  to  seven  per  centimi  (7%)  on  the  seven  per  cent. 
(7%)  debenture  stock  shall  not  have  been  paid  thereon,  the  deficiency  shall  be 
payable  before  any  dividend  shall  be  paid  upon,  or  set  apart  for  the  common  stock. 

Whenever  all  cumulative  dividends  on  the  preferrea  stock,  the  seven  per  cent. 
(7%)  debenture  stock  and  the  debenture  stock  shall  have  been  paid,  and  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  next  ensuing  quarterly  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock,  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and  the  debenture  stock  snail  have 
been  set  aside  from  the  surplus  or  the  net  profits,  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
declare  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  payable  then  or  thereafter,  out  of  any 
remaining  surplus  or  net  profits.  In  the  event  of  any  liquidation  or  dissolution, 
or  windim^-up,  whether  voluntaiy  or  otherwise,  of  the  corporation,  the  holders 
of  the  preferred  stock,  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock,  and  the  debenture 
stock,  before  any  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common' stock,  shaU  be 
endtled  to  be  paid  pari  passu  in  full,  both  the  par  amount  of  their  shares  and  the 
unpaid  dividends  accrued  thereon;  and  after  such  payment  is  made,  the  remaining 
assets  and  funds  shall  be  divided  among  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock  pro  rata  according  to  their  respective  shares. 

Tbe  preferred  stodL  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  subject 
to  redemption  in  whole  or  in  part  at  One  Htmdred  Ten  Dollars  ($zio)  per  share 
and  accrued  dividends  thereon,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  19 18,  or  on  any 
subsequent  dividend-paying  date  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
determine. 

.  The  debenture  stock,  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall  be  subject 
to  redemption  in  whole  or  in  part  at  One  Hundred  Fifteen  Dollars  ($1x5)  per  ^re 
and  accrued  dividends  thereon,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  191 9,  or  on  any 
subsequent  dividend-paying  date  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
determine. 

The  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock,  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  shall  be  subject  to  redemption  in  whole  or  in  part  at  One  Hundr^l 
Twenty  Dollars  ($120)  per  share  and  accrued  dividends  thereon,  on  the  first  day  of 
November,  1920,  or  on  any  subseq[uent  dividend-paying  date  in  such  manner  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 
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The  holders  of  the  preferred  stock,  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock 
and  the  debenture  stock  shall  not  have  any  voting  power  whatsoever,  except  upon 
the  question  of  selling,  conveying,  transferring  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  prop- 
erty and  assets  of  the  corporation  as  an  entirety,  provided,  however: 

(a)  In  the  event  that  the  corporation  shall  fail  to  pay  any  dividend  upon  the 
preferred  stock  when  it  resulariy  oecomes  due,  and  such  dividend  shall  remain  in 
arrears  for  a  period  of  six  (6)  months,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  onfall  matters  in  like  manner  as  the  homers  of  the  common  stock, 
during  the  year  next  ensuing,  and  during  each  vear  thereafter  during  the  continu- 
ance of  said  default  until  the  corporation  shall  have  paid  all  accrued  dividends 
upon  the  preferred  stock; 

(b)  111  the  event  that  the  corporation  shall  fail  to  pay  any  dividend  on  the 
seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  or  on  the  debenture  stock  when  it  regularly 
becomes  due,  and  such  default  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  six  (6)  months,  the 
holders  of  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and  of  the  debenture  stock 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  voting  on  all  questions  whatsoever, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  holders  of  the  common  and  preferred  stock,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  default  until  the  corporation  shall  have  paid  all  accrued  divi- 
dends on  the  debenture  stock  and  on  the  seven  per  cent  (7%)  debenture  stock;  or 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  earnings  of  the  corporation  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  amount  to  less  than  nine  per  cent.  (9%)  on  the  par  value  of  the  seven  per  cent 
(7%)  debenture  stock  and  the  debenture  stock  issued  and  outstanding  during  said 
year,  the  holder  of  each  share  of  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and  the 
debenture  stock  shall  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  with  the  holder 
of  each  share  of  the  common  stock,  which  right  to  vote  shall  continue  during  the 
continuance  of  said  default  until  such  time  as  the  net  earnings  during  some  future 
calendar  year  shall  equal  nine  per  cent.  (9%)  on  the  par  value  of  the  seven  per  cent. 
(7%)  debenture  stock  and  the  debenture  stock  issued  and  outstanding  in  such  year. 

The  holders  of  the  conunon  stock  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  stockholders,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

^Any  preferred  stock,  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock,  debenture  stock, 
or  common  stock,  authorized  hereunder  or  under  any  amendment  hereof,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  issued  except  as  herem  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  payment  for  property  or  services,  or  as  bonuses  to  employees  of  the  corpora* 
tion  or  employes  of  subsidiary  companies,  or  for  other  assets  or  securities,  including 
cash,  necessary  or  desirable  to  be  purchased  or  acqiured  from  time  to  time  for  the 
corporation,  or  as  a  dividend  upon  the  common  stock  payable  in  preferred  seven 
per  cent.  (7%)  debenture,  or  common  stock  of  the  corporation. 

No  holders  of  stock  of  the  corporation  of  whatever  daas  shall  have  any 
pHteferential  right  of  subscription  to  any  shares  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the  corporar 
tion  issued  or  sold,  or  to  be  issued  or  sold,  or  to  any  obligations  convertible  into 
stock  of  the  corporation,  nor  an^y  right  ol  subscription  to  any  thereof,  other  than 
such,  if  any,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  in  its  discretion,  may  determine,  and  any 
shares  or  convertible  obligations  which  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine  to 
offer  for  subscription  to  the  holders  of  stock  may,  in  its  discretion,  be  offered  to  tike 
holders  of  preferred  stock  and/or  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock,  and  /or 
debenture  stock,  and/or  common  stock,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  class  or  classes 
of  stock  then  existing,  provided  however,  that  no  additional  common  stock  or 
oblations  convertible  into  common  stock  shall  be  issued  or  soki  for  cash,  exo^t 
after  first  having  been  offered  for  subscription  to  the  holders  of  the  then  outstanding 
common  stock  according  to  their  respective  shares. 

Unless  the  holders  of  at  least  three*f ourths  in  amount  of  the  seven  per  cent. 
(7%)  debenture  stock  and  debenture  stock  then  outstanding  shall  consent  thereto 
either  in  writing  or  at  a  special  meeting,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  mortgage 
or  pledge  or  place  any  specific  lien  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  but  this  prohibition  snail  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  executioo 
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•  of  any  i>urcha9e  money  mortgage  or  anjr  other  purchase  money  lien,  nor  to  the 
assumption  of  any  mortgage  or  other  ben  upon  proper^  purchased  nor  to  the 
renewal  or  renewals  thereof  or  to  substitutions  therefor,  m  whole  or  in  part,  nor 
shall  it  {>revent  the  directors  at  any  time  from  pledging  securities  belonging  to  the 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cash  to  be  xised  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  business  of  the  corporation,  provided  such  cash  advances  are  procured  upon 
obligations  of  the  corporation  which  shall  mature  not  more  than  three  years  from 
the  date  thereof;  nor  shall  anv  amendment  to  any  provision  contained  in  this 
certificate  of  incorporation  in  reference  to  the  rights  and  the  security  <^  the  holders 
of  the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and/or  the  debenture  stock  be  au- 
thorized, unless  such  amendment  is  consented  to  bv  the  holders  of  three-fourths  of 
the  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock  and/or  the  debenture  stock  then  issued 
and  outstanding. 

The  preferred  stock  and  the  debenture  stock  may  be  exchanged  in  the  manner 
and  at  the  times  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  bi^  of  one  share  ol 
preferred  or  debenture  stock  and  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  cash  for  two  (a) 
shares  of  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  debenture  stock. 

The  common  stock  may  be  issued  by  the  Corporation  from  time  to  time  for 
such  consideration,  not  less  than  Ten  I>ollar8  ($10)  a  share,  paid  for  wholly  or 
partly  by  ca^,  by  labor  done,  by  personal  property  or  by  real  property  or  Irases 
thereof,  or  as  dividends  from  the  surplus  or  net  profits  at  such  pnce,  as  may  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Boara  of  Directors.  Each  share  of  the  common 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  now  outstanding,  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hundred 
Dollars  ($100)  each,  shall  be  exchanged  for  ten  (10)  sham  of  common  stock  of  no 
par  vahie,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  the  Corporation  vnll  commence 
business  is  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($1,500)  being  fifteen 
shares  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  ol  the  par  value  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  each. 

FmH:  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  each  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  capital  stock  and  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  lor  by  each  are  as  folk>WB: 

NUMBER  or 

NAMS  RESIDENCE  SHAKES 

COMMON  STOCK 

Herbert  £.  Latter  Wilmington,  Delaware  5 

Norman  P.  CoFFpr  Wilmington,  Delaware  5 

Clement  M.  Egner  Elkton,  Maryland  5 

Sixth:    The  corporation  is  to  have  perpetual  existence. 

Seventh:  The  private  property  of  the  stockholders  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  corporate  debts  to  any  extent  whatever. 

Eighth:  The  number  of  Directors  of  the  corporation,  not  less  than  three, 
shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  By-laws  ana  the  number  may  be  altered 
as  therein  provided.  In  case  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  Directors,  the 
additional  Directors  shall  be  elected  as  provided  by  the  By-laws,  by  the  Directors, 
or  by  the  stockholders  at  an  annual  or  special  meeting.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  remaining  Directors,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
thereof,  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  ol 
the  Director  whose  place  is  vacant  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly  elected  and 
qualified. 

In  furtherance,  and  not  in  limitation  of  the  powera  conferred  by  law,  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  expressly  authorized: 

(a)  To  make,  alter,  amend  and  repeal  the  By-laws  of  the  corporation. 
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(b)  To  remove  at  any  time  an^  officer  elected  or  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Diiectors  but  only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  Board  of 
Directors.  Any  other  officer  or  employe  of  the  corporation  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  any  committee  or  superior  officer 
upon  whom  such  power  of  removal  may  be  conferred  by  the  By-laws  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(c)  To  designate,  by  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Board,  two 
or  more  of-  their  number  to  const/tute  an  executive  committee,  who,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  said  resolution  or  in  the  By-laws  of  the  corporation,  shall  have  and 
exerdse  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  management  of  the  business  and 
a£Eairs  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  seal  of  the  cor- 
poration to  be  affixed  to  all  papers  which  may  require  it.  A  majority  of  such 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

To  designate  any  other  standing  committees  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  Board,  and  audi  standing  committees  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  such  powers  as  shall  be  conferred  or  authorized  by  the  By-laws,  including 
the  ]x>wer  to  cause  the  seal  of  the  corporation  to  be  affixed  to  any  pi4)ers  which  may 
require  it. 

(d)  Frorn  time  to  time  to  Gx  and  to  vary  the  sum  to  be  reserved  over  and 
above  its  capital  stock  piaid  in  before  declaring  any  dividends;  to  direct  and  deter- 
mine the  use  and  disposition  of  any  surplus  or  net  profits  over  and  above  thecs^Mtal 
stock  {Nud  in;  to  fix  the  time  of  declaring  and  paying  any  dividend,  and,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Certificate  or  in  the  By-laws,  to  detennine  the  amount 
of  any  dividend.  All  sums  reserved  as  working  capital  or  otherwise  may  be  applied 
from  time  to  time  to  the  acquisition  or  purchase  of  its  bonds  or  other  obligations 
or  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock  or  other  property  to  such  extent  and  in  such  man- 
ner and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  deem  expedient  and 
neither  the  stocks,  bonds  or  other  property  so  acquired  shall  be  regarded  as  ac- 
cumulated profits  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  or  pa3dng  dividends  unless  otherwise 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  shares  of  sudi^capital  stock  so  purchased 
or  acquired  may  be  resold,  uxdess  such  shares  shall  have  been  retired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decreasing  the  Company's  capital  stock  as  provided  by  law. 

(e)  From  time  to  time  to  determine  whether  and  to  what  extent,  and  at  what 
time  and  places  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations  the  accounts  and  books 
of  the  corporation  (other  than  the  stock  ledger),  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to 
inspect  any  account  or  book  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as  conferred  by 
statute  or  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  resolution  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

(f)  With  the  written  assent  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  its  issued  and  out- 
standing stock  of  all  classes,  without  a  meeting,  or  pursuant  to  the  affirmative  vote 
in  person  or  by  proxy  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  its  issued  and  outstanding 
stock  of  all  classes,  at  any  meeting,  either  annual  or  special,  called  as  provided  in 
the  By-laws,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  sell,  convey,  assign,  transfer  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  any  part  or  all  of  the  property,  assets,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  cor- 
poration as  an  entiretv,  for  the  stock,  bonds,  obligations  or  other  securities  of 
another  corporation  of  this  or  of  any  other  State,  Territory,  Colony  or  foreign 
country,  or  tor  cash,  or  partly  cash,  credit,  or  property,  or  for  such  other  considera- 
tion as  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  their  absolute  and  uncontrolled  discretion,  may 
determine. 

(g)  The  corporation  may  by  its  B^-laws  confer  upon  the  Directors  powers 
and  authorities  additional  to  the  foregoing  and  to  those  expressly  conferred  upon 
them  by  statute. 

Ninth:  Both  the  stockholders  and  the  Directors  of  the  corporation  may  hold 
their  meetings  and  the  corporation  may  have  an  office  or  offices  in  such  place  or 
places  outside  of  the  State  of  Delaware  as  the  By-laws  may  provide,  and  the  cor- 
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poration  may  keep  its  books  outside  of  the  State  of  Delaware  except  as  otherwise 
piovkled  by  law. 

Tenth:  The  corporation  reserves  the  right  to  amend,  alter,  change  or  repeal 
any  provision  contained  in  this  Certificate  of  Incorporation  in  the  manner,  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  statute,  and  all  rights  conferred  on  stockholders  herein  are 
granted  subject  to  this  reservation. 

In  Witness  Wbekeof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  13th 
day  of  October  1916 

Hesbest  £.  Lattek     [seal] 

NOKMAN  p.  CorFIN         [SEAL 

Clement  M.  Egnek     [seal] 
In  the  presence  of: 

Wiluam  J.  Mauomey 

State  of  Delaware  \        , 
County  of  New  Castle/    "- 

Be  it  KEMEicBERED  that  on  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1916,  personally 
came  before  me  William  J.  Maloney,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  Herbert  E.  Latter,  Nonnan  P.  Coffin  and  Clement  M.  Egner, 
parties  to  the  foregoing  Certificate  of  Incorporation,  known  to  me  personally  to  be 
such  and  simultaneously  acknowledged  the  said  certificate  to  be  the  act  and  deed 
of  the  signers  respectively  and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  are  truly  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

William  J.  Maloney, 
Notary  Public 
[seal] 
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CHAPTER  II 
SPECIAL  CHARTER  CLAUSES 

The  lines  of  business  directiy  covered  by  the  special  charter 
clauses  of  the  present  chapter  are  representative.  Where  any 
desired  business  is  not  included,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  possible 
to  And  among  those  given,  some  related,  or  similar  purpose 
clauses  that  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  particular  requirements. 

The  clauses  of  Forms  5  to  53  cover  the  specific  purposes  of 
particular  businesses.  It  is  usual,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  charters  of  the  preceding  chapter,  to  include  in  the  charter 
of  the  ordinary  business  corporation  other  clauses  giving  general 
powers  in  addition  to  the  specific  purposes.  Such  clauses  will 
be  found  in  Forms  54  to  64.  As  a  corporation  always  has  power 
to  do  such  legitimate  things  as  are  necessary  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  its  creation,  these  additional  clauses  are  not  as  a  rule 
strictly  necessary,  but  are  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
and  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  cor- 
porate powers. 

The  direct  purpose  clauses,  Forms  5  to  53,  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. 

Form  s.    Advertising 


To  carr>'  on  the  general  business  of  advertising  and  to  act  as  advertising  agents: 

(a)  To  undertake  and  carry  into  effect  contracts  with  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations  for  advertising  and  publicity  in  all  its  varieties. 

(b)  To  deal  and  contract  for  advertisements  and  advertising  in  papers,  periodi- 
cals  and  by  mail,  signs,  bill-boards,  and  posters  in  all  forms  and  in  all  pbces. 

(c)  To  print,  publish,  and  circulate  all  forms  of  advertising  and  publicity 
material. 

(d)  To  print,  publish,  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  papers,  publications,  and  articks 
or  U)ings  useful  to  or  in  connection  with  advertising  and  publicity. 
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Fonn  6.    Amusement  Devices 


(a)  To  make,  install,  and  operate  certain  devices,  nMchanisnis,  and  apparatus ' 
for  amusement,  recreation,  entertainment,  and  exhibition,  invented  or  devised  by 
Ward  L.  Donaldson. 

(b)  To  make,  lease,  purchase,  and  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  use,  operate, 
sell,  and  license  to  use,  all  manner  of  devices,  apparatus,  and  constructions  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement,  recreation,  entertainment^  and  exhibition. 

(c)  To  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  and  otherwise  acquire  any  and  all  rights, 
permits,  privil^es,  franchises,  and  concessions  suitable  or  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Company. 


Fonn  7.    Automobiles 


To  assemble,  manufacture,  sell,  and  deal  in,  and  to  import  and  export,  motor 
cars,  automobiles,  and  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  whatsoever,  and 
to  carry  on  any  trade  or  business  incidental  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  motors,  engines,  mechanisms, 
and  devices  operated  by  steam,  electricity,  internal  combustion,  and  other  forces 
or  applications  of  power. 


Form  8.    Automobiles  and  Garage 


To  manufacture,  deal  in,  sell,  operate,  and  let  for  hire  automobiles,  motor 
cycles,  and  motor  vehicles  and  supplies  and  fittings  therefor  of  eveiy  kind,  nature, 
and  description. 

To  erect,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  maintain  and  operate,  a  garage  or 
garages  for  the  storing,  caring  for,  and  repairing  of  automobiles  and  motor  vehicles 
of  every  kind,  nature,  and  description. 

To  make  and  sell  parts,  supplies,  batteries,  and  accessories  useful  with  and  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  motor  cars  and  vehicles;  to  store,  clean,  and  repair 
automobiles  and  motor  vehicles,  and  to  replace  their  parts,  and  to  do  all  other 
things  incidental  to  the  business  of  conductmg  a  garage  and  repair  shop,  or  profit- 
able in  connection  therewith. 


Fonn  9.    Bonds  and  Securities 


(a)  To  buy,  sell,  exchange,  pledge,  mortgage,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with 
government,  municipal,  and  mdustrial  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  securities,  and  in 
and  with  bonds  and  mortgages  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  of 
any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation,  and  in  and  with  stocks,  debentures,  trust 
receipts,  and  other  securities  of  corporations,  both  domestic  and  foreign;  and  while 
the  owner  thereof  to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ownership,  mduding  the 
right  to  vote  thereon,  and  to  issue  in  exchange  therefor  its  own  stock,  bonds,  and  other- 
obligations,  and  generally  to  carry  on  the  business  of  stock  and  bond  brokers;  but 
notUng  herein  jhall  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  secure  pawers  not  properly 
obtainable  by  corporations  organized  tmder  the  Business  Corporation  Law  ox  the 
SUte  of  New  York 
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(b)  To  deposit  in  tnut  with  any  penon,  finn,  or  corpotatkm  or  corpontkms, 
any  or  all  of  said  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  securities,  and  issue  against  such  securities 
coUatenil  trust  gold  notes  in  any  denomination  that  may  be  deemed  desirable  l^ 

'  the  directors  of  the  oonpanv. 

(c)  To  buy,  sellf  rent  kaae,  or  otherwise  acquire,  to  hokl,  own,  use,  hnpcovc, 
mortgage,  sell,  exchange,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  g^  real  property,  improved  or 
unimproved. 

(d)  To  register  and  certify,  or  to  grantee,  the  genuineness  or  authenticity 
of,  or  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  mterest  of  any  bonds,  notes  or  debentures 
of  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  permitted 
by  corporatkms  oiganised  under  the  act  under  which  this  company  is  incorporated. 

(e)  To  borrow  money  with  or  without  pledge  of  or  mor^page  on  all  or  any  of 
its  property,  real  or  penonal,  as  security,  and  to  loan  and  advance  money  upon 
mortgages  on  personal  and  real  property  or  on  either  of  them. 


(See  also  Form  51) 

Form  xo.    Brick  Machinery 

(a)  To  secure  for  the  State  of  New  York  rights  to  manufacture,  use,  operate, 
sell,  lease,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  the  brick-pressing  mechanism  and  maoiinery 
invented  and  patented  by  James  D.  Warner. 

(b)  To  make,  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and  generally  to  deal  in  and  with  brick, 
tile,  and  all  other  sand,  lime,  clay,  cement,  earthen,  mineral,  and  composition 
wares,  materials,  and  manufactures. 

(c)  To  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  lands,  kilns,  depots,  buikiings, 
warehouses,  factories,  rights,  inventions,  machinery,  and  plants  m  the  State  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  carrying  on  such 
manufactures  and  business. 

(d)  To  erect  or  have  erected,  to  construct  or  have  constructed,  houses,  worics, 
building,  storerooms,  tenements,  edifices,  and  structures  of  every  description,  and 
to  rebuild,  enlarge,  improve  and  alter  existing  houses,  works,  buildings,  storerooms, 
tenements,  edifices,  and  structures  of  every  description. 

(e)  To  buy.  sell,  exchange,  dig,  mine,  excavate,  prepare,  manufacture,  and 
generally  to  deal  in  and  with  all  raw  and  manufactuiea  substances,  minerals,  and 
materials,  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  uses,  manufactures,  and  operations  of 
the  corporation,  and  to  sell,  exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  and  turn  to  account 
all  proaucta  and  manufactures  resulting  from  the  same. 


Form  xz.    Building  Materials 

(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and  generally  to  deal  in  and  with  cemoit, 
lime,  plaster,  and  artificial  stone;  and  to  erect  or  purchase  or  lease  kilns,  store 
houses,  factories,  warehouses,  and  other  structures  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
said  business,  and  for  the  manufacture  and  storing  of  such  materials  and  for  other 
structural  materials,  supplies,  and  the  implements  and  tools  useful  in  connection 
therewith. 

(b)  To  acquire,  own,  hold,  lease,  maintain,  establish,  and  operate  quarries, 
brickyards,  lime-kilns,  cement  and  plaster  mills,  and  fumaces,factories,  and  estab- 
lishment! for  the  manufacture,  preparatx>n,  production,  and  adaption  of  ail  kinds 
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of  stnictani  material  and  supplies^  and  for  the  manuf actuie  and  repair  of  any  and 
all  machmery,  tools,  impleinenta,  vehides,  elevators,  apparatus,  aad  appliances 


used  in  or  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  said  woik,  business,  and  1 
of  the  coipoiBtion. 


Form  12.    Cloaks  and  Ganneiits 

(a)  To  manufacture  cloaks,  kimonos,  dressing  sacques,  negligees,  gowns, 
robes,  waists,  skirts,  and  all  kinds  of  gannents  and  wearii^g  apparel  for  men, 
women,  and  children. 

(b)  To  conduct  and  carry  on  the  business  of  cutting  out,  making,  and  prepar- 
ing clothing  and  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  and  of  all  other  articles  which  may  be 
conveniently  or  advantageously  handled  in  connecUon  with  the  aforesaid  business. 

(c)  To  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  deal  in  and  with  woolen,  cotton,  ^Ik, 
and  other  textile  fabrics,  and  in  any  and  all  other  materials  useful  or  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  wearing  apparel. 


Fonn  13.    Contracting  and  Building 


(a)  To  make,  enter  into,  perform,  and  carry  out  contracts  for  building,  erect- 
ing, improving,  constructing,  altering,  repairing,  decorating,  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing bouses,  building  warehouses,  storerooms,  edifices,  works,  tenements,  and 
structures  of  every  kind  and  description;  to  carry  on  in  all  their  respective  branches 
the  business  of  builders,  contractors,  decorators,  and  such  other  trades  and  busi- 
nesses as  pertain  to  or  are  connected  with  the  general  business  of  building  and 
construction. 

(b)  To  take  over,  acquire,  purchase,  own,  sell,  lease,  hire,  hold,  control, 
manage,  maintain,  and  operate  quarries,  brick3rards,  lime-kilin,  refineries,  asphalt, 
cement  and  plaster  mills,  lumber  yards,  timber  lands,  saw  mills,  glaas,  metal  and 
woodworidng  plants,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  furnaces,  factories,  and  establisfaments 
for  the  manuuurture,  preparation,  and  production  of  building  supplies,  material, 
furnishings,  decorations,  and  furniture;  and  to  buy,  sell,  and  generally  deal  in  and 
with  all  such  articles  and  materials. 

(c)  To  act  as  agents,  factors,  brokers,  commission  merchants,  carriers,  con- 
tractors, builders,  architects,  decorators,  surveyors,  engineers,  appraisers,  lessees, 
managers  of  estate,  or  otherwise  in  entering  into,  undfertaking,  performing,  and 
carrying  out  and  conducting  any  and  all  things  set  forth  in  this  certificate  as  objects, 
purposes,  or  powers  that  it  may  do  for  itself;  and  to  exercise  its  powers  to  the  same 
extent  that  natural  peisons  might  do,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  the  full  extent 

Permitted  to  corporations  organized  under  the  Business  Corporations  Law  of  the 
tate  of  New  York. 


Fonn  14.    Cotton  and  Textile  Fabrics 


(a)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  buying,  selling,  storing,  ginning,  baling,  com- 
pressing, shipping,  and  otherwise  dealing  in  and  with  cotton  of  all  kinds;  and  of 
making,  producing,  refining,  adapting,  preparing,  buying,  selling,  storing,  and 
otherwise  dealing  m  and  with  cotton-seed  oils  and  other  oils;  and  of  buying,  selling 
storing,  and  otherwise  dealing  in  and  with  cotton-seed;  and  in  making,  adapting, 
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pmarin^,  buying,  aelling,  storing,  and  otherwise  dealing  in  and  with  all  products 
ana  by-products  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed,  and  in  utilizing  the  same  to  tne  {»ofit 
and  advantage  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  To  grow,  purchase,  deal  in  and  with,  manufacture,  prepare  for  market, 
and  market,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  and  other  fibrous  materials  of  all  kinds; 
to  manufacture,,  deal  in  and  with  all  the  products  and  by-products  of  said  materials 
and  all  articles  or  products  or  by-products  consisting  in  part  of  such  materials,  or 
any  products  or  by-products  thereof;  to  bleach,  dye,  print,  and  otherwise  manipu- 
late and  treat  in  such  manner  as  may  be  desired,  and  spin,  comb,  weave,  and  pre- 
pare for  market,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  market  and  deal  in  any  of  such 
materials,  products,  by-products  or  articles;  and  to  do  all  things  and  engage  in 
any  and  alt  kinds  of  busmess  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  corporation  may  be  necessary,  anciUaiy,  incidental,  profitable,  or  proper  to 
or  in  connection  with  said  business  or  any  portion  thereof. 

(c)  To  buy,  sell,  manufacture,  operate,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  any 
and  all  devices,  machinery,  and  apparatus  for  ginning,  baling,  compressing,  pre- 
paring, or  otherwise  manufacturing  or  treating  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  and 
other  fibrous  or  other  materials;  and  to  do  all  business  connected  with  and  collateral 
thereto,  including  the  selling,  shilling,  and  warehousing  of  the  products. 

(d)  To  erect,  construct,  ana  equip  cotton  storage  warehouses  and  general 
warehouses,  and  to  purchase  and  lease  the  same,  or  rights  to  or  interests  therein, 
and  to  conduct  the  business  of  storage  and  warehousing,  and  all  the  business  neces- 
sarily or  impliedly  incidental  thereto  or  profitable  in  connection  therewith,  and 
to  further  carry  on  the  business  of  general  warehousing  in  all  its  several  branches; 
to  construct,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  operate  and  maintain,  all  or 
any  means  of  conveyance  for  the  transportation  by  lana  or  by  water  of  any  and  all 
products,  goods,  or  manufactured  articles  of  the  corporation;  to  issue  negotiable 
certificates,  debentures,  warrants,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  upon  com- 
modities stored  in  the  corporation's  warehouses  and  to  persons  warehounng  goods 
with  the  corporation;  and  to  make  advances  or  loans  of  its  own  funds  or  as  the 
agent  for  others  upon  the  security  of  such  goods  or  otherwise;  to  manufacture,  sell, 
and  trade  in  all  materials,  apparatus,  and  appliances  usually  dealt  in  by  wmre- 
housemen;  and  generally  to  carry  on  and  undertake  any  business  undertaking, 
transaction,  or  operation  commonly  carried  on  or  undertaken  by.warehousemen,  or 
any  business  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation,  be  necessary,  ancillary, 
incidental,  profitable,  or  proper  to  or  in  the  canning  on  of  said  business  or  any  part 
thereof,  without  any  restrictions  whatsoever. 

(See  also  Form  53.) 
Form  15.    Dairy  and  Fann  Products 


(a)  To  buy,  sell,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  milk;  to  condense,  preserve 
and  evaporate  the  same,  and  to  manufacture  butter,  cheese,  and  other  milk  prod- 
ucts; to  sell  and  handle  fresh  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  all  kinds  of  fann  and  dairy 
products;  and  to  deal  generally  in  and  with  food  products  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription, including  cereals  and  cereal  products,  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit  of 
all  kinds  or  preserved  goods,  and  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  food  preparations. 

(b)  To  lease,  build,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  storehouses,  packing  houses, 
and  canning  factories  for  handling  and  storing  mUk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  all  other  food,  farm  and  dairy  products,  ana  to  sell  or  othermse  dis- 
pose of  the  product  of  such  packing  houses  and  factories. 

(c)  To  conduct  and  carry  on  any  other  business,  manufacturing  or  otherwise, 
which  may  seem  advantageous  or  useful  in  connection  with  the  general  business 
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of  the  Company,  and  to  manuiacture,  tnarket,  or  prepare  formadcet,  any  goods  or 
ooaunodities  which  the  Company  may  use  in  oomiection  with  its  biMiiness. 

(d)  To  protect  the  producta  of  the  company  by  txade-marJu,  trade-names,  or 
any  distingmshing  name  or  title,  and  to  acquire  and  take  over  any  trade-marks, 
patent  rights,  processes,  formulae,  and  apparatus  useful  or  convenieat  in  the 
conduct  of  the  said  business  of  the  corporation. 


Form  i6.    Department  Store 


(a)  To  establish,  conduct,  and  carry  on  the  general  business  of  a  department 
store  and  mail  order  business;  and  in  connection  therewith  to  carry  on  all  or  any 
of  the  trades  and  businesses  of  dry-goods  merchants,  cloth  manufacturers,  furrien, 
haberdashers,  hosiers,  milliners,  dress-makers,  cloak-makers,  mantua-makers, 
tailors,  hatters,  clothiers,  furnishers,  outfitters,  glovers,  lace  manufacturers,  feather- 
dressers,  boot  and  shoemsdLers,  saddlers,  harness-makers,  cabinet-makers,  uphol- 
sterers, jewelers,  gold  and  silversmiths,  watch  and  dock-makers,  bookseuerai 
restaurant  keepers,  tobacoonists,  cigar  makers,  confectioners,  barbers,  hair- 
dressers, photographers*  printers,  publishers,  engravers,  stationers,  decorators, 
chemists,  druggists. 

(b)  Generally  to  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  manufacture,  and  deal  in  and  with 
textile  fabrics,  leather  goods,  household  and  office  furniture,  ironmongery,  hard- 
ware, tools,  implements,  machinery,  china,  glassware,  crockery,  pottery  and 
utensils,  notions,  fancy  goods,  soaps,  perfumery,  drugs,  medicines,  chemicals  and 
toUet  articles,  precious  stones,  jewelry,  ornaments,  watches,  clocks,  plated  goods, 
foods,  groceries,  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  provisions,  supplies,  dairy  products, 
candies,  confections,  books,  periodicals,  pictures,  works  oi  art,  bicycles,  motor 
cycles,  automobiles,  motor  boats,  sporting  goods,  photographic  supplies,  domestic, 
trained  and  fancy  animals  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  goods,  wares, 
and  commodities. 

(c)  To  advertise  by  all  legitimate  methods;  to  carry  on  the  business  of  print- 
ing, publishing,  engraving,  bookbinding,  designing,  and  producing  and  repiodudng 
pnnting,  writing,  drawing,  and  impressions  of  all  Kinds;  to  buy,  sell,  manufacture, 
and  deal  generally  in  and  with  paper,  envelopes,  books,  periodicals,  mi^azines  and 
advertising,  printed  and  duplicated  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  with  ail  supplies, 
stationery,  and  materials  useful  in  connection  with  the  business  of  advertising, 
printing,  and  publishing. 

(d)  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  a^uire,  and  to  register, 
hold,  own,  use,  operate,  and  manufacture  under,  and  to  sell,  assign,  grant  licenses 
in  respect  of,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  and  turn  to  account  and  profit,  any  and  all 
trade-marks,  improvements,  processes,  formulae,  tmde  secrets,  rights,  franchises, 
licenses,  inventions,  contrivances,  devices,  appliances,  brands,  labels,  patterns, 
and  models,  whether  secured  under- letters  patent  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
foreign  country,  or  otherwise  or  in  any  other  manner. 


Form  17.    Drugs 


(a)  To  prepare,  compound,  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  gen- 
erally deal  m  and  with  drugs,  medicines,  chemicab,  perfumeries,  soaps,  toilet 
articles,  druggists'  sundries,  wines,  liquors,  mineral  and  soda  waters,  proprietary 
articles,  electrical  and  surgical  apparatus,  physicians*  and  hospital  supples,  and  aft 
kinds  of  pharmaceutical,  chemical,  and  medicinal  preparations,  compounds,  and- 
materials. 
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(b)  To  conduct  and  cany  on  in  all  its  branches  the  business  of  chemists, 
druggists,  and  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  medical,  chemical,  pharmaceutical 
and  other  compounds,  preparations,  and  materiab,  and  in  all  supplies,  mechanisms, 
apparatus,  and  implements  used  in  such  business  or  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  To  prepare,  manufacture,  and  sell  the  facial  preparation  known  as  ''Rose 
Cr6me,"  and  generally  to  buy,  sell,  manufacture,  prepare,  and  deal  in  and  with 
fine  p^umeries,  toilet  preparations,  and  all  such  drugs,  unguents,  chemicals,  and 
other  materials  as  may  be  used  or  handled  in  connection  therewith. 

(d)  To  buy,  sell,  combine,  prepare,  manufacture,  and  generally  to  deal  in 
and  with  all  manner  of  chemicals,  cnemical  products,  drugs,  and  compounds  and 
preparations  thereof;    and  to  patent,  register,  or  otherwise  protect  the  same. 


Fonn  i8.    Dry-Goods 


To  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  to  deal  generally  in  and  with  all  kinds  of 
textile  goods,  wares  and  merchandise;  and  to  prepare,  manufacture  and  deal  in 
all  kinds  of  dry-goods,  cloths,  and  textile  fabrics  and  gannents  and  other  manu- 
factures of  the  same;  and  to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  general  wholesale  and  retail 
dry-goods  and  white  goods  business  in  all  its  branches;  and  to  conduct  and  cany 
on  any  form  of  manufacturing  or  mercantile  enterprise  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  general  busnes  of  the  Company. 


(This  may  be  added  to  as  desired  from  Form  i6.) 
Fonn  19.    Electrical  Supply  Company 

(a)  To  manufacture,  prepare,  construct,  erect,  install,  and  build  electrical 
devices,  motors,  dynamos,  batteries,  meters,  suiylies,  apparatus,  machinery, 
improvements,  appliances,  and  plants  of  all  descriptions;  and  to  buy,  sell,  import, 
export,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  the  same,  and  all  tools,  stock,  supplies,  and 
material  useful  in  connection  therewith. 

(b)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers;  to  design, 
construct,  enlarge,  repair,  improve,  and  manufacture  all  kinds  of  plants,  engines, 
and  machines;  genenuly  to  work  and  operate  as  tool-makers,  brass  founders,  metal 
workers,  millwrights,  machinists,  iron  and  steel  converters,  smiths,  builders,  metal- 
lunists;  to  buy,  sell,  repair,  manufacture,  and  deal  in  machinery,  implements, 
rolling  stock,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds;  and  to  build,  construct,  and  repair  rail- 
roads, water,  ttas,  and  electric  works,  bridges,  viaducts,  piers,  and  works  and 
structures  of  all  kinds. 


Fonn  20.    Engineering — ^Mechanical 

(a)  To  conduct  and  carry  on  the  business  of  mechanical  engineers,  and  to 
design  and  construct  plants,  engines,  machines,  tools,  and  apparatus  of  ail  kinds. 

(b)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and  generally  deal  in  tools,  implements,  and 
machinery  and  hardware  of  idl  kinds. 

(c)  To  operate  and  do  business  as  tool-makers,  brass  founders,  metal-woikers, 
millwrights,  machiiusts,  smiths,  builders,  and  mechanical  engineers. 

(Add  to  as  desired  from  Forms  39, 30,  36  and  38.) 
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Form  21.    Express  and  Delivery 

(a)  To  collect,  receive,  distribute,  and  deliver  goods,  merchandise,  parcels, 
packages,  baggage,  and  express  matter,  and  to  do  a  general  cartage  and  delivery 
business  in  the  City  of  Greater  New  York  and  elsewhere;  to  contract  with  express 
or  railroad  or  other  companies  for  the  collection,  transportation,  or  distribution  of 
goods,  merchandise,  freight  and  ejpress  matter  in  said  city  and  elsewhere,  and  to 
perform  all  such  contracts. 

(b)  To  buy,  sell,  manufacture,  and  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  use,  repair, 
store,  operate,  lease,  let  out,  and  otherwise  employ  and  utilize  cars,  trucks,  wagons 
and  other  vehicles  and  conveyances  designed  for  the  carriage  and  transportation 
of  goods,  freight,  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

(c)  To  do  a  general  trucking  and  expressing  business;  to  receive,  handle,  ship, 
forward,  and  transport  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  freight  of  all  kinds. 

Form  22.    Films  and  Motion  Pictures 


(a)  To  make,  design,  prepare,  stage,  and  arrange  for  all  manner  of  plays, 
dramas,  and  exhibitions,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  photo-plays,  motion  pictures, 
or  fihn  reproductions  of  any  kind. 

(b)  To  make,  prepare,  deal  in,  and  lease  or  sell  photoplays  and  motion  picture 
films,  and  to  prepare  and  take  pictures,  photographs,  plates,  and  fihns,  and  to  deal 
in«  IcAse,  or  sell  the  same. 

(c)  To  purchase,  secure  on  royalty,  or  otherwise  acquire,  scenarios,  plans  for 
photo-plays,  manusrrifjts  for  {>lays,  and  representations,  and  to  employ  actors,  and 
other  persons  skilled  in  staging  and  reproducing  such  photo-plays  and  motion 
pictures,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  or  convement  in  taking,  making,  develop- 
mg,  and  exhibiting  photo-plays  and  moving  pictures  and  film  representations. 

(d)  To  make^  buy,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  all  kinds  ot  photographic  and 
moving  picture  devices,  cameras,  apparatus,  and  machinery,  and  to  own,  main- 
tain, ana  operate  the  same,  and  to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  business  of  making, 
selling,  and  leasing  films  for  all  kinds  of  photo-plays  and  moving  pictures. 

(e)  To  bu^,  sell,  lease,  and  operate  halls,  theaters,  opera  nouses,  and  all  lo- 
cations and  edifices  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  and  photo-plays, 
and  in  all  such  halls,  rooms,  and  spaces  to  use  and  operate  and  conduct  exhibitions 
of  moving  pictures,  or  to  give  concerts,  plays,  exhibitions,  and  other  public  enter- 
tainments of  all  kinds. 


Form  23.    Furniture 


(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  export,  import,  exchange,  and  generally  deal 
in  and  with  all  kinds  of  house,  store,  office,  and  other  furniture,  carpets,  curtains, 
fixtures,  and  furnishing  goods. 

(b)  To  engage  generally  in  the  business  of  furnishing,  decorating,  improving, 
and  altering  rooms,  houses,  stores,  offices,  and  all  kinds  of  halls,  buildings,  and 
apartments. 

(c)  To  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  and  hold  lands,  buildings,  tene- 
ments, and  factories  for  the  offices,  workshops,  and  storerooms  of  the  Company, 
and  to  lease,  mortgage,  and  convey  such  real  estate  in  such  manner  as  may  appear 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Company. 
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Fonn  24.    Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with 
gas  and  electrical  fixtures,  lamps,  lamp  shades,  glob^,  pendants,  chandeliers, 
lambrequins,  and  gas  and  electrical  attachments  of  all  kinds. 

(b)  To  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  prepare,  and  utilize  glass,  wood,  metal, 
cloths,  silks,  leathers,  and  other  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  such  gas,  lamp, 
and  electrical  fixtures,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  or  convenient  in  connecdon 
with  such  utilization. 

(This  may  be  added  to  from  Forms  26  and  33.) 

Fonn  25.    Hardware 


(a)  To  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  all  kinds  of 
tools,  hardware,  and  machinery;  to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  shops  and 
factories  for  the  manufacture  and  construction  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  hardware, 
machines,  and  mechanical  construction. 

(b)  To  buy,  sell,  and  generally  to  deal  in  iron,  steel,  manganese,  cc^per, 
zinc,  brass,  and  other  metaLi,  and  in  any  and  all  articles  made  of  or  partly  con- 
sisting of  metal,  wood,  and  other  materials,  and  to  engage  in  the  repair  and  manu- 
facture of  all  goods,  wares,  and  commodities  dealt  in  by  the  corporation. 


Form  26.    Heating  Apparatus 


(a)  To  manufacture  gas,  oil,  and  electric  stoves,  heating  apparatus,  cooking 
apparatus,  lighting  apparatus,  and  all  devices  for  the  utilization  of  gas,  oil,  and 
efectricity  and  other  agencies  for  cooking,  lighting,  and  heating,  toge^er  with  all 
parts,  fixtures,  instruments,  mechanisms,  attachments,  and  machmeiy,  incident 
to,  or  appertaining  to,  or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  gas,  oil,  electricity,  or  other 
agencies  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  business  of  this  Company. 

(b)  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  or  otherwise  accjuire,  and  to  raster, 
patent,  or  otherwise  secure,  any  and  all  trade-marks,  inventions,  devices,  improve- 
ments, and  appliances,  patented  or  otherwise,  relating  to,  or  applicable  to,  tne  use 
of  gas,  oil,  electricity,  or  other  agencies  for  cooking,  heating,  or  lighting,  or  capable* 
of  being  used  in  connection  therewith;  to  own,  hold,  use,  operate,  manufacture 
under,  introduce,  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same;  and  to  do  all  other 
things  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  acquire,  use,  dispose  of,  and  turn  to 
account,  any  and  all  such  patents,  licenses,  trade-marks,  improvements,  devices, 
and  appliances. 

(c)  To  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  buying,  selling,  renting,  leasing, 
producing,  preparing,  adapting,  manufacturing,  and  oUierwise  dealing  in  any  and 
all  kinds  of  gas,  oil,  and  electrical  devices,  fixtures,  mechanisms,  machines,  novel- 
ties, and  supplies,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  and  of  all  materials, 
raw  and  manufactured,  useful  or  desirable  in  connection  with  or  relating  to  such 
trade  or  business;  and  to  carry  on  anv  other  manufacturing  or  mercantile  business 
that  can  be  advantageously  conducted  in  connection  with  tiie  said  business. 
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Fonn  27.    Hotel 

(a)  To  plan,  design,  and  construct  buildings  for  hotel  purposes  or  to  buy,  sell, 
and  acquire  the  same;  to  conduct  and  carry  on  such  hotel  or  hoteb  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public;  and  to  rent  private  rooms,  suites,  and  all  accommodation 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  To  conduct  and  carry  on  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  cigars  and 
tobacco,  of  providing  meals  and  food  for  the  general  pubhc,  and  to  buy  all  things 
necessary  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  To  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  lands,  buildings,  and  real  estate 
for  hotel  use;  and  to  lease,  mortgage,  and  convey  such  real  estate  in  such  manner 
as  may  appear  to  the  best  interests  of  the  corporation. 

Fonn  28.    Ice  Company 

« 

(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  store,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  ice  and 
refrigerating  materials  and  supplies,  and  to  transact  all  legitimate  business  inci- 
dental thereto  or  in  anywise  connected  therewith. 

(b)  To  carry  on  Ae  business  of  refrigerating,  cold  storage,  and  general  ware- 
housing, and  all  the  business  necessarily  or  impliedly  incidental  thereto;  to  man- 
ufacture, sell,  and  trade  in  all  goods  usually  dealt  in  by  warehousemen;  to  con* 
struct,  hire,  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain  all  or  any  conveyances  for  the  trans- 
portation in  cold  storage  or  otherwise  by  land  or  water  of  any  or  all  products,  goods, 
or  manufactured  articles;  and  to  do  all  things  incidental  to  the  business  of  cold 
storage  and  warehousing. 

...  ^1     -  ■* -   I     -    I  •  ■         ,  .         -    . . 

(See  also  Form  49.) 

Fonn  29.    Inventions  and  Patents 


To  apply  for,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire^  and  to  hold,  own,  use,  operate, 
and  to  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of,  to  gpmt  licenses  in  respect  of  or 
otherwise  turn  to  account,  any  and  all  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes 
used  in  connection  with,  or  secured  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  or  otherwise;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  working  and  development  of  the 
same,  to  carry  on  any  business  whether  manufacturing  or  otherwise,  which  may 
be  calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to  effect  these  objects. 


Fonn  30.    Inventions  and  Patents 


To  acquire  the  United  States  rights  for  the  system  of  automatic  signals  devised 
by  Henry  H.  Hardy  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  together  with  the  inventions, 
processes,  apparatus  and  devices  induded  thereunder  or  connected  therewith; 
to  take  over  such  United  States  letters  patent  as  may  already  have  been  issued 
for  such  inventions  and  improvements  thereon;  to  procure  United  States  letters 
patent  for  such  other  inventions  and  improvements  as  are  not  already  so  pro- 
tected; to  hold  all  such  letters  patent,  ana  to  operate  and  manufacture  thereunder 
or  to  grant  licenses  in  respect  thereof,  or  to  sell  and  assign  the  said  patents,  in. 
whole  or  in  part;  or  to  dispose  otherwise  of  and  turn  to  account  any  01  all  of  the. 
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same  in  such  manner  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  its  Board  of  Directors  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Company. 


Form  3z.    Jewelry 


(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  import,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  gold 
and  silverware,  watches,  jewelry,  i>reciou8  stones,  opera  glasses,  chains,  umbrellas, 
silver  and  plated  ware,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  ail  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise usually  dealt  in  by  watch  makers  and  jewelers. 

(b)  To  manufacture,  repair,  regulate,  and  put  in  order  watches,  docks, 
jewelr:^,  and  gold  and  silver  ware  of  all  kinds;  and  to  plate,  polish,  and  perform  all 
operations  necessary  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  jewelers'  goods,  wares,  and 
supplies. 


Form  33.    Leather 

(a)  To  manufacture,  produce,  and  otherwise  prepare,  and  to  buy  and  other- 
wise acquire,  sell,  store,  transport,  distribute,  dispose  of,  and  deal  in  and  with  (i) 
leather,  lumber,  belting,  and  any  and  all  other  merchandise  and  commodities  of 
whatsoever  nature  and  character;  and  (2)  any  and  all  materials,  machinery, 
appliances,  products,  and  supplies  proper  or  adapted  to  be  used  in  or  in  connection 
with  or  inadental  to  the  manufacture,  production,  or  preparation  of  any  of  the 
articles,  merchandise,  and  commodities  aforesaid;  and  also  (3)  any  and  all  com- 
modities and  things  which  result  from  or  are  by-{)roducts  of  the  manufacture, 
production,  or  preparation  of  leather,  lumber,  belting,  or  other  merchandise  or 
articles,  or  in  tne  manufacture,  production,  or  preparation  of  which  any  of  the 
said  articles  may  be  a  factor  or  an  ingredient,  or  of  which  the  same  may  be  a  com- 
ponent part. 

(b)  To  engaf^e  in  any  other  manufacturing,  warehousing,  trading,  or  selling 
business  of  any  kmd  or  character  whatsoever. 

(c)  To  acquire,  dispose  of,  lease,  and  utilize,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  lands,  timber,  bark,  tanneries,  mills,  warehouses,  plants,  and 
other  buildings  and  structures,  machinery,  supplies,  and  any  and  all  articles  and 
property,  including  good-will,  which  the  corporation  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  the  attainment  or  furtherance  of  any  of  its  objects. 


Form  33*    Lighting  and  Heating 


(a)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and  lease  gas,  oil,  and  electric  devices,  mechan- 
isms, and  apparatus,  for  the  production  of  light,  heat,  and  power,  and  of  all  such 
piping,  conauctors,  and  accessories  as  are  usual  in  connection  therewith. 

(b)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  wares,  tools, 
fixtures,  and  appliances  that  may  be  useful  in  the  production  or  utilization  ci  light, 
heat,  and  power  from  any  source. 

(c)  To  construct,  eauip,  and  install  engines,  power  plants,  machines,  a|)para- 
tus,  and  appliances  for  the  manufacture,  production,  generation,  and  supplying  of 

SI,  light,  neat,  power,  electricity,  or  other  motive  power;  and  to  maintam,  repair, 
prove,  control,  and  operate  the  same. 
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Form  34.    Locks 


(a)  To  acqtiire  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  Owen  T.  Hartwell  relating 
to  locks  and  locking  devices;  to  manufacture  imder  the  same;  and  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  locks  and  devices  so  manufactured. 

(b)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with 
locks,  fastenings,  and  attachments  usea  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  renter,  hold, 
own,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  trade-marks,  improvements,  mventions, 
processes,  formulae,  trade  secrets,  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  whether  secured 
under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country,  or  in  any  other 
manner. 


Fonnas*    Lumber 

(a)  To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  hold,  lease,  and  sell  timber, 
mineral,  and  other  lands  and  the  products  thereof;  to  buQd,  construct,  and  operate 
shops,  sawmills,  and  factories  for  the  handling  of  all  timber  and  lumber  and  for 
planing,  dressing,  and  preparing  the  various  products  of  such  lands  for  market; 
to  buy,  sell,  import,  expoit,  and  generally  deal  and  trade  in  wood,  lumber,  logs, 
and  timber  and  orick,  stone,  lime,  and  other  building  materials. 

(b)  To  conduct  and  transact  its  said  business  in  any  of  the  states,  territories, 
colonies,  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  any  and  all  forei^  countries, 
to  have  one  or  more  offices  therein,  and  therein  to  conduct  its  said  busmess. 


Form  36.    Manufactaring  (General) 

(a)  To  design,  manufacture,  construct,  repair,  and  to  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in 
all  toob,  parts,  machines,  mechanisms,  apparatus,  and  all  goods,  articles,  and 
commodities,  dealt  in  or  sold  by  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  exporters  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  its  territories  or  colonies. 

(b)  To  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  lands  and  buildix^  suitable  for 
its  purposes,  and  to  erect,  build,  and  maintain  all  such  plants,  buildings,  and  ware- 
houses, engines  and  machinery,  and  offices  as  it  may  require  to  manufacture,  store, 
and  sell  its  wares  and  commodities. 

(c)  To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  such  patents,  licenses,  patent  rights, 
processes,  and  improvements,  and  to  operate  under,  or  sell,  lease,  and  grant 
licenses  in  respect  of,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  for  the  best  interests  m  the 
corporation. 


Form  37*    Meat  and  Cattle 


(a)  To  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  and  deal  in  and  with  meat,  live  cattle,  pigs, 
and  sheep  at  wholesale  or  retail,  m  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  to  carry  on 
the  said  trade  or  business  of  dealing  in  meats  and  meat  products  in  all  its  branches; 
to  erect  and  build  abattoirs,  cold  storage  warehouses,  sheds,  slaughter  houses, 
packing  houses,  and  other  structures  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  company. 
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(b)  To  slaughter  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep;  to  preserve  meat  and  products  there- 
of; to  buy,  sell,  and  generally  deal  in  hides,  tats,  tallow,  grease,  and  animal  pitxiucts. 


Fonn  38.    Metal-Working 


(a)  To  work  and  operate  as  welders,  tool-makers,  brass  founders,  metal- 
workers, machinists,  smiths,  model-makers,  and  metallui^gists. 

(b)  To  design,  construct,  enlarge,  repair,  improve,  and  manufacture  all  kinds 
of  tools,  parts,  motors,  machines,  engines,  devices,  mechanisms,  and  inventions. 

(c)  To  buy,  sell,  lease,  alter,  repair,  store,  use,  operate,  manufacture,  and  deal 
in  and  with  tools,  motors,  engines,  machines,  dynamos,  appliances,  and  apparatus 
relating  to  or  useful  in  connection  with  motor  vehicles  or  motor  machinery. 


Form  39*    Mining 


(a)  To  buy,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  mines,  mining  rights,  quarries,  and 
mineral  lands  of  every  kind,  nature,  and  description,  and  to  work,  mine,  prospect, 
develop,  operate,  and  promote  the  same;  to  mine,  quarry,  and  excavate  copper, 
gold,  silver,  and  other  ores  and  metals  and  minerals  of  all  descriptions. 

(b)  To  buy  and  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  or  to  traffic  in  iron,  steel,  man- 
ganese, copper,  and  other  metals,  and  cement,  wood,  lumber,  and  other  materials, 
and  any  products  thereof,  and  any  articles  consi5tin|^  or  partly  consisting  thereof. 

(c)  To  engage  in  any  other  manufacturing,  mming,  construction,  or  trans- 
portation business  of  any  kind  or  character  whatsoever,  and  to  that  end  to  acquire, 
nold,  own,  and  dispose  of  any  and  all  property,  assets,  stocks,  bonds,  and  nghts 
of  any  and  every  kind;  but  not  to  en^ige  in  any  business  hereunder  which  shall 
require  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  witiiin  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

(d)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  subscription,  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold  or  to 
dispose  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  any  other  obli^tions  of  any  corporation  formed  for,  or 
then  engaged  in  or  pursuing,  an^  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  business,  purposes, 
objects,  or  operations  above  indicated,  or  owning  or  holding  any  property  of  any 
kind  herein  mentioned;  or  of  any  corporation  owning  or  holding  the  stodc  or  the 
obligations  of  any  such  corporation. 

Form  40.    Oil 


The  nature  of  the  business  of  this  corporation  and  the  objects  or  purposes 
proposed  to  be  transacted,  promoted  or  carried  oa  by  it  are  as  follows,  nam^y: 

1.  To  buy,  contract  for,  lease,  and  in  any  and  all  other  ways,  acquire,  take, 
hold  and  own,  and  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  lands,  mining 
claims,  mineral  rights,  oil  wells,  gas  wells,  oil  lands,  gas  lands  and  other  real  prop> 
erty,  and  rights  and  interests  in  and  to  real  property,  and  to  manage,  operate, 
maintain,  improve,  and  develop  the  said  properties,  and  each  and  all  of  them. 

2.  To  buy,  contract  for,  lease,  and  in  any  and  all  other  ways,  acquire,  take, 
hold  and  own,  and  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  all  rights  of 
way,  easements,  franchises,  and  nghts  thereto,  and  to  deal  in  the  same  in  every  way. 

3.  To  buy,  contract  for,  lease,  and  in  any  and  all  other  ways  acquire,  take, 
hold  and  own  personal  property  of  every  character  and  description,  and  to  sell, 
mortgage,  lease  and  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same. 
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4.  To  engage  in  any  kind  of  manufacturing  business  and  to  buy,  contract  for, 
lease,  construct  and  otlierwise  acquire,  take,  hold  and  own,  and  to  sell,  mortgage, 
lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  manufacturing  plants,  and  to  manage,  operate,  mam- 
tain,  improve  and  develop  the  same. 

5.  To  buy,  construct,  contract  for,  lease  and  in  any  and  all  other  ways  acquire, 
take,  hold  and  own  refineries  for  the  treatment  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils 
and  gases;  the  tanks  and  other  facilities  for  the  storage  thereof;  the  pipe  lines  and 
other  facilities  for  the  distribution  thereof;  and  the  manufacturing  plants,  works 
and  appurtenances  for  the  production,  distribution  and  sale  of  petroleum,  oil,  gas 
and  of  any  and  all  refinements  and  by-products  thereof;  to  prospect  for  oil,  to  (mil 
oil  wells  and  to  develop  the  same;  to  refine  crude  oil;  to  improve,  maintain,  operate 
and  develop,  and  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  said  properties, 
and  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  petroleum,  oil,  and  all  refinen.ents  and  by- 
products thereof. 

6.  To  enter  into,  maintain,  operate  or  carry  on  in  all  its  branches  the  business 
of  mining  and  of  drilling,  boring  and  exploring  for,  producing,  refining,  treating, 
distilling,  manufacturing,  piping,  carrying,  handling,  storing  and  dealing  in,  buying 
and  sellmg  petroleum,  oil,  natuml  gas,  asphaltum,  bitumen,  bituminous  rock,  and 
any  and  all  other  mineral  and  hydro-carbon  substances,  and  any  and  all  products 
or  by-products  which  may  be  derived  from  said  substances  or  either  of  them;  and 
for  such  or  any  of  such  purposes  to  buy,  contract  for,  lease  and  in  any  and  all  other 
ways  acquire,  take,  hold,  and  own,  and  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease  and  otherwise  dis- 
pose of,  and  to  construct,  manage,  maintain,  deal  in  and  operate  mines,  refineries, 
pipe  lines,  tanks,  machinery,  wharves,  steam,  sailing  and  other  vessels  or  water- 
craft  of  every  kind,  character  and  description,  and  otherwise  to  deal  in,  operate, 
establish,  promote,  carry  on,  conduct  ana  manage  any  and  all  other  pjroperty  and 
appliances  that  may  in  any  wise  be  deemed  advisable  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  or  any  branch  thereof,  or  that  may  be  deemed  convenient 
at  any  time  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

7.  To  do  engineering  and  contractizig  in  the  designing,  construction,  improve- 
ment, extension,  maintenance  and  repair  of  oil  or  gas  plants,  includingpipe lines, 
tanks  and  other  appliances  thereto  ara)ertaining;  also  in  the  opening,  aeveloping 
and  operating  of  petroleum,  gas  and  oil  wells,  both  for  the  corporation  and  for 
others. 

8.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  otherwise  deal  m  gas  and  oil  machinery  and 
appliances;  also,  lumber,  stone,  brick,  steel,  iron  and  other  materials  in  connection 
with  the  building,  erection,  construction,  development,  improvement,  extension, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  properties  herein  enumerated,  both  for  this  corpora- 
tion and  for  others. 


(From  charter  of  Pacific  Oil  Con^iany,  Delaware.) 

Fonn  41 .    Opticians 


(a)  To  buy,  sell,  manufacture,  and  generally  to  deal  in  and  with  lenses, 
glasses,  mirrors,  and  reflectors  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions;  and  to  grind,  polish, 
mount,  and  prepare  the  same  for  use  in  optical,  surreal,  medical,  dental,  photo- 
graphic, electrical,  and  scientific  and  mechanical  work,  and  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

(b)  To  buy,  sell,  manufacture,  and  generally  to  deal  in  and  with  optical, 
scientific,  surgical,  medical,  dental,  and  experimental  tools,  appliances,  apparatus, 
instruments,  reflectors,  microscopes,  telescopes,  spy-glasses,  opera  glasses^  magni- 
^nng  glasses,  spectacles,  cameras,  magic  lanterns,  stereopticons,  stereoscopes,  and 
similar  wares  and  merchandise  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 
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iufptnihm,  jun  potntcn'  mp|ifc>  or  afl 

^^/  To  Ijhx,  mamifjctiifr,  lease,  aad  m8  al  tnr 
mmI  0(her  anidet  oscftil  or 


FofiD  43.    Periodical  or  Newspaper 


^a;  To  tak«  ovo'  the  pubticalioo  known  as  the  "Caeuox  Movihlt  Mac;a- 
2f«rr./'  to  frtini,  imMiAh,  and  issue  the  same;  to  flcaue  and  jwb&h  news  and  fiteiaiy 
materia]  stiitable  (or  the  said  periodical;  and  to  do  all  tlungs  necessary  m  oMinec- 
lion  with  its  publication  and  distribution* 

<h)  Generally  to  carry  on  tlie  business  d  owning  and  pubGshing  newspapers, 

maipiZineS,  and  other  periodicals;  and  in  amnectian  th^nwith  to  nrry  on  hmnrnt^K^ 

as  printers,  bookbinders,  stationcfB,  {^tograplierB,  lithographerB,  and  such  other 
busintf;Mrs  of  manufactures  as  may  be  convenient  or  ncccssaiy. 

^c)  To  purchase,  build,  lease,  construct,  or  otherwise  acquire  such  buildings, 
oflves,  plants,  and  machinery  as  may  be  necessary  df  useful  to  cany  out  &e 
objects  and  purposes  of  this  company. 


Form  44.    Photographic  Apparatus 


To  buy.  fell,  manufacture,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  cameras,  tripods, 
dry  plates,  nlms,  photographic  chemicals,  sensitized  pi^iers,  pkte-holders,  screens, 
slides,  printing  frames,  and  all  other  apparatus,  devioes,  supplies,  and  materials 
used  in  the  art  of  photography  or  in  connection  therewith. 


Form  45.    Pianos  and  Musical  Instruments 


To  buy,  lell,  import,  export,  and  generally  deal  in  and  with  pianos,  organs 
and  other  musical  instruments;  and  in  all  things,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  appliances 
useful  or  convenient  in  connection  with  the  said  business  for  the  use  of  musical 
inst rumen ts;  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  import,  and  export  an^  and  all  kinds  of 
musical  instruments,  materials,  and  supplies  for  the  same,  musical  articles,  fumi- 
turr,  cases,  or  conveniences  used  in  the  production  of  mudc,  or  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  musical  instruments. 


Form  46.    Printing 


(ft)  To  buy,  sell  manufacture,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  publishers, 
stationers,  engravers,  designers;   and  to  engage  generally  in  the  art,  trade,  and 
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business  of  printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  and  all  other  methods  of  printing, 
or  producing  or  reproducing  printinff,  en^ving,  drawings  paintings,  pictures 
and  representations  and  impressions  of  all  kmds  in  color  or  otherwise. 

(l^  To  print,  publish,  bind,  and  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  books,  oapers,  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  and  advertising  and  printed  matter  of  all  kinds;  to  hold,  use,  sell, 
circulate,  distribute,  and  dispose  of  the  same;  and  generally  to  do  all  thmgs  inci- 
dental to  or  connected  with  the  business  of  printing  and  publishing. 

(c)  To  buy,  sell,  rent,  manufacture,  install,  use,  operate,  and  generally  deal 
in  and  with  machines,  mechanisms,  devices,  apparatus,  inventions,  and  improve- 
ments for  printing,  writing,  duplicating,  type-setting,  type-making,  linotyping, 
casting,  or  making  type,  making  printing  slugs,  plates,  platens,  stereotyoes,  and  all 
other  things  for  use  in  or  in  connection  with  the  printers'  art,  trade,  ana  business. 

(d)  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  register,  hold, 
own,  use,  operate,*  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  and  turn  to  account  and 
profit,  any  and  aU  trade-marks,  improvements,  processes,  formulae,  trade  secrets, 
mventions,  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  whether  secured  under  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States  or  m  any  foreign  country,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

(e)  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  own,  hoki, 
use,  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  and  turn  to  profit  and  account,  copyrights 
and  publishing  rights  of  all  kinds. 


Form  47.    Railroad  Construction 


(a)  To  do  all  things  necessary  or  useful  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
railways,  railway  bridges,  and  railway  terminals,  and  the  doing  of  all  things  and 
the  making  of  all  contracts  for  such  construction. 

(b)  To  deal  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  railroad  companies,  and 
to  purchase,  hold,  pledge,  and  sell  the  same. 

(c)  To  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  real  estate,  rights  of  way,  and  the  selling  or  leasmg 
of  the  same. 

(d)  To  promote  and  organize  railroad  corporations,  to  sell  their  stocks  and 
other  securities,  and  to  secure  finance  for  their  construction. 

(e)  To  acquire  franchises,  concessions,  rights  of  way,  and  other  privileges  to 
be  utilized  for  railroads  or  railroad  construction. 


Form  48.    Real  Estate 


(a)  To  take  over  and  acquire  all  or  any  part  or  parts  or  interest  or  interests  in 
the  estate  and  property  of  Wilson  D.  Mannmg,  deceased,  to  assume  the  pajrment 
of  any  notes,  indeotedness,  or  obligations  of  such  estate,  and  to  hold,  unprove, 
lease,  sdl,  and  otherwise  handle  and  dispose  of  the  said  estate  and  property  as  may 
applesir  to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  the  coiporation. 

(b)  To  take]  purdiase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  own,  hold,  sell,  convey, 
exchange,  hire,  lease,  pledge,  mortgage,  and  otherwise  deal  in  and  dispose  of  all 
kinds  ^  real  estate,  real  property,  personal  property,  chattels,  chattels  x^,  choses 
in  action,  notes,  bonds,  QK>rtgages,  and  securities. 

(c)  To  conduct  and  transact  business  in  any  of  the  states,  territories,  colonies, 
or  dependencies  of  the  United  States  and  in  any  and  all  foreign  countries;  to  have 
one  or  more  offices  therein,  and  therein  to  hold,  purchase,  mortgage,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property  without  limit  or  restnction  except  as  imposed  by  the 
local  laws. 
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(d)  To  do  any  and  all  things  set  forth  in  this  certificate  as  objects,  puiposes, 
powers,  or  otherwise,  to  the  same  extent  and  as  fuUy  as  natural  persons  might  do^ 
and  in  any  part  of  the  world  as  principals,  agents,  contractors,  lessees,  or  otherwise. 


See  also  purposes  in  Form  i.) 

Form  49.    Refrigerating  Company 

(a)  To  plan,  design,  lay  out,  construct,  and  contract  to  install  plants,  ma- 
chinery, factories,  and  apparatus  for  mixing,  making,  freezing,  preparing,  and  mar- 
keting ices,  ice-creams,  and  all  kinds  of  frozen  and  refrigerated  substances. 

(b)  To  contract  and  undertake  the  planning,  designing,  manufacture,  and 
construction  of  ice,  cold  storage,  and  refngerating  plants,  machinery,  apparatus, 
and  conveyances,  and  of  all  buildings,  structures,  piping,  and  storing  facilities 
necessary  or  pertaining  thereto. 

(c)  To  carry  on  a  general  contracting  and  engineering  business  in  all  its 
branches;  particularly  to  carry  on  the  business  of  refrigerating  engineering;  and 
to  design,  erect,  construct,  enlarge,  repair,  improve,  and  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
ice,  cold  storage,  and  refrigerating  plants,  engines,  machinery,  insulation,  and 
apparatus. 

(d)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  ice-making,  cold  storage,  refrigeration,  and 
making  ice-cream,  and  do  all  things  incidental  thereto;  to  buy,  sell,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  ice  plants,  cold  storage  warehouses,  refrigerating  apparatus, 
and  conveyances  for  the  transportation  in  cold  storage  of  all  goods,  products,  and 


(See  also  Form  28.) 

Form  50.    Schools 

(a)  To  establish,  organize,  manage,  and  conduct  schools  and  educational 
institutions,  and  to  employ  teachers,  educators,  and  instructors,  and  to  provide 
courses  of  study  preparatory  for  business  and  professional  life  and  for  general  in- 
formation and  culture. 

(b)  To  erect,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  suitable  buildings  and  structures 
in  which  to  conduct  such  schools  and  educational  institutions,  and  to  provide  books, 
libraries,  furniture,  and  apparatus  for  the  same. 

(c)  To  establish  and  conduct  institutes,  lecture  courses,  oonespondence  and 
extension  courses,  training  schools,  home  classes,  and  to  use  and  adapt  such  other 
means  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  effective  in  promotiiig  the  work  of  education. 

(d)  To  give  such  diplomas,  certificates,  and  other  evidences  of  proficiency  as 
may  be  compatible  with  tne  laws  of  the  state,  or  such  as  may  be  hereafter  authorized 
by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  «tate. 

(e)  To  establish  scientific,  business,  technical,  cultural,  artistic,  and  musical 
courses  of  education  and  training;  to  secure,  print,  and  public  books,  charts, 
and  courses  of  study  to  use  in  connection  with  such  courses;  and  to  do  all  other 
things  necessary  or  convenient  in  connection  with  such  educational  work. 

Form  51.    Securities  Company  (New  York)  . 

(a)  To  buy,  sell,  hold,  and  generally  to  deal  in  and  with  stocks,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, mortgages,  and  securities  of  all  kinds;  to  borrow  money,  make  loans,  advance 
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money  on  contracts,  make  investments,  and  generally  act  as  invAstinent  broken; 
to  issue  notes,  bonds,  securities,  and  debentures  which  may  be  secured  by  mortgage 
or  otherwise  upon  property  real  and  personal  of  the  corporation  under  the  provisbns 
of  Section  2  of  the  Stock  Corporations  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  to  pur- 
chaise,  hold,  improve,  seU,  lease,  or  exchange  real  estate. 

(b)  To  act  as  agents,  factors,  brokers,  conmiission  merchants,  contractors, 
lessees,  and  managers  of  estates  or  otherwise  in  entering  into,  undertaking,  per- 
forming, negotiating,  executing,  conducting,  and  transacting  for  persons,  firms, 
and  corporations  upon  commission  or  otherwise,  any  and  all  the  things  set  forth 
in  this  certificate  that  it  can  do  for  itself;  and  to  exercise  all  of  its  powers  to  the 
same  extent  that  a  natural  person  might  do,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  the 
full  extent  permitted  to  coiporations  oiganLeed  under  the  Business  Corporations 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(c)  To  purchase,  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  the  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  corporation,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  issue  in 
exchange  therefor  its  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obli{;ations;  and  to  exercise  while 
owner  of  the  stock  of  other  corporations  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of 
ownership,  including  the  right  to  vote  thereon. 

(d)  To  guarantee  or  cause  to  be  guaranteed  the  payment  of  dividends  or 
interest  on  any  bonds,  stocks,  debentures,  or  other  securities  of  thb  corporation; 
and  to  guarantee  or  cause  to  be  guaranteed  the  contracts  and  obligations  of  this 
corporation  whenever  proper  or  necessary  for  its  business  in  the  judgment  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

(See  also  Form  9.) 
Form  52.    Smelting  and  Allied  Operations  (New  Jersey) 

(a)  To  buy,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  mines,  mining;  rights  quarries  and 
mineral  lands  and  claims  of  every  kind,  nature,  and  description,  and  to  work,  mine, 
prospect,  develop,  and  promote  the  same;  to  mine,  quarry,  and  excavate  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  other  Oi-es  and  metals  and  minerals  of  all  descr^)tions. 

(b)  To  buy,  lease,  construct,  own,  control,  operate,  and  maintain  mills,  works, 
and  plants  for  the  crushing,  sampling,  milling,  smelting,  reduction,  and  concen- 
tration of  minerals  and  metal-bearing  ores,  and  the  extraction  therefrom  of  all 
kinds  of  metab  and  mineral  products  and  by-products,  on  its  own  account  and  as 
factor  and  agent  for  others. 

(c)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  mining,  milling,  concentrating,  converting, 
smelting,  treating,  preparing  for  market,  reducing,  buying,  selling,  and  merchan- 
dising in  gold,  Aver,  copper,  and  otheY  metals  and  metallic  compounds,  coal, 
coke,  charcoal,  and  other  fuels,  and  all  products  and  by-products  01  aU  ores  and 
minerals. 

(d)  To  treat,  prepare,  and  manufacture,  and  to  buy,  sell,  and  genially  to  deal 
in  iron,  steel,  manganese,  coke,  copper,  lumber,  and  other  materials,  and  all  or  any 
articles  consisting  of  or  partly  consisting  of  metal,  wood  or  other  materials,  and 
any  and  all  products  and  by-products  thereof. 

(e)  To  buy,  sell,  manufacture,  produce,  arid  dispose  of  all  kinds  of  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  manufactures,  commodities,  foodstuffs,  drugs,  furniture, 
machinery,  tools,  supplies,  and  agricultural  products,^  and  generally  to  engage 
in  and  carry  on  any  forms  of  manufacturing  or  mercantile  enterprise,  necessary  or 
incidental  to  the  business  of  the  Company. 

(f)  To  construct  bridges,  buildings,  machinery,  ships,  boats,  engines,  cars,  and 
other  equipment,  railroads,  docks,  slips,  elevators,  water-works,  gas-works,  electric- 
works,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  other  waterways,  and  anv  other  means  of 
transportatk>n;  and  to  sell  the  same,  or  otherwise  diqiose  thereof;*  or  to  maintain 
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WfA  offtTMU  the  Mmef  txeepi  ihai  the  Conyoy  ihall  not  mainram  or  operate  any 
f»MfiM4  ';r  'anal  hi  the  Hlate  ol  fiietr  Jeney. 


Fofm  S}«   Tfitite  FIbefB 


^a)  To  tmy,  icU,  grow,  prepaie,  maim&icCiue,  and  genenlty  deal  io  and  witb 
ffaVi  hempf  jutCi  wool,  iilfc,  cotton,  and  fiben  and  fibrous  matenala  of  aU  kinds;  to 
\nxyt  «ell»  \inmxt,  manufacture,  and  geneiaUy  deal  hi  all  products  and  by«products 
of  mSt\  matertak  and  fU^Mtances,  or  products  and  bjr-prodocU  consisting  in  part  of 
fMi/'h  materiala  mA  ffubfttancet ;  to  bleach,  dye,  print,  color,  and  otherwise  treat 
swl  manifmlate,  and  to  «pin,  comb,  weave,  and  prepare  for  market,  either  wholly 
or  \n  part',  and  to  buy,  feft,  market,  and  deal  in  any  and  aU  such  products,  by-prod- 
U4'fii,  msterliilA,  manufactures,  and  substanon;  and  to  do  aU  other  things  and 
cniPHce  In  any  and  all  kinds  of  husineis  whkh  may  be  necessary,  ancillary,  incidental, 
profitable,  or  convenient  in  connection  with  said  businew  or  any  portion  thereof. 

(h)  'Vo  Iniy,  fiell,  own,  hold,  use,  operate,  and  generally  to  aeal  in  and  with 
all  ilitvliTti  machines,  mechanisms,  and  engines  that  may  be  useful  or  convenient  in 
thr  trratm^nt,  prcfmnition,  manufacture,  and  manipulation  of  flax,  hemp,  jute, 
wiN>l,  nilk,  cotton,  and  other  fibers  and  fibrous  materials  of  all  kinds. 

(See  also  Form  14.) 

Inclusive  Clauses 

The  URC  of  these  general  clauses  is  shown  in  the  charters  of 
Formn  i  to  4.  In  some  states  clauses  of  this  kind,  giving  vast 
and  almoHt  unlimited  powers,  are  not  allowed. 

Form  54.    To  Buy  and  Hold  Real  Estate 


To  purchnsr  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  own,  develop,  sell,  mortgage,  or 
otltrrwlnf  (llHiM)He  of  real  estate,  real  property,  and  all  interests  and  rights  U^iein, 
wltl\out  limit  or  amount,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could 
do,  ami  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Form  55.    To  Conduct  Any  Other  Business 


To  i^indurt  and  carry  on  any  other  business,  manufacturing  or  otherwise, 
whit  h  nmy  l)c  CA|>ahle  of  being  profitably  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Com- 

KAuyV  buAincM,  or  to  carr>*  on  any  business  that  is  adapted  directly  or  indirectly 
>  adil  to  thf  \*aKif  of  the 'Comfiany's  property  and  the  profits  of  its  authorised 


Form  56.    To  Acquire  Otiier  Enterprises 


1"^  Imv  f^x  otK^'r^v^s^  to  acquire  any  other  enterprise  adapted  to  be  carried  on 
tn  em^nvclkm  with  iKe  t.\i4npan>*^  business,  together  with  the  good-wiU,  rights, 
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property,  and  assets  of  all  kinds  thereto  pertaining,  and  in  connection  tberevrhh 
to  assume  any  of  the  liabilities  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporaton,  and  to  pay  for 
the  same  in  cash,  stock,  debentures,  or  other  securities  of  the  Company. 


Form  57.    To  Carry  on  Business  in  Other  States 

To  conduct  its  business  and  to  have  one  or  more  offices,  and  to  acquire,  hold, 
nx>rtgage,  lease,  and  convey  real  and  penooal  property,  unlimitedly  and  witiwut 
restriction,  in  any  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign 
place  or  country,  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  laws  thereof. 


Form:  58.    To  Promote  Other  Undertakings 


To  promote  or  to  aid  in  any  manner,  financially  or  otherwise,  any  corpoxatbn 
or  association  of  which  any  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or 
securities  are  held  directly  or  indirectly  by  this  comoration;  and  for  this  purpose 
to  guarantee  the  contracts,  dividends,  stocks,  bonas,  notes,  and  other  obligations 
of  such  other  corporations  or  associations;  and  to  do  any  other  acts  or  things  de- 
signed to  protect,  preserve,  improve  or  enhance  the  value  of  such  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  securities. 


Form  59.    To  Enter  into  Contracts 


To  contract  freely  with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  private  or  public, 
and  to  carry  out  and  fulfill  contracts  of  every  sort  and  kind,  and  to  purchase,  lease 
or  otherwise  acquire  any  and  all'  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  convenient  or 
profitable  to  carry  out  in  connection  with  the  corporate  purposes  and  corporate 
business  of  the  Company. 


Form  60.    To  Borrow  Money 

To  borrow  money  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation;  to  make  and  issue, 
notes,  bills,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  secure  the  same  by  pledge,  mortgage,  or  otherwise,  without  limit  as  to 
amount,  and  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  same  by  deposited  cash,  sinking  funds, 
or  otherwise. 


Form  6x.    To  Acquire  the  Company's  Own  Stock 

The  corporation  may  utilize  and  apply  its  surplus  earnings  or  profits  authorized 
by  law  to  be  so  reserved,  to  the  purcnase  or  acquisition  of  its  own  capital  stock, 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  legal  and  equitable  as  to  other 
stockholders,  and  upon  such  terms  as  its  Board  of  Director  shall  determine. 
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Form  62.    To  Acquire  Stock  of  Oflier  Companiies 


To  hold»  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  seU,  assign,  transfer,  mortgage, 
pledge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  shares  of  the  capital  stock  and  securities  created 
Dv  any  other  corporation  or  corporations,  and  while  the  holder  thereof  to  exercise 
afi  the  privileges  of  ownership  including  the  right  to  vote  thereon. 


Fonn  63.    Strengthening  Clause 

To  do  any  or  all  of  the  things  in  this  certificate  set  forth  as  objects,  purposesi 
powers,  or  otherwise,  to  the  same  extent  and  as  fully  as  natural  persons  might  or 
could  do,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  principals,  agents,  trustees,  or  otherwise. 


Fonn  64.    Interpretation  Clause 


The  objects  and  powers  specified  in  this  certificate  of  incorporation  shall 
except  where  expressly  limited,  be  in  nowise  limited  or  restrained  by  inference  from 
the  terms  of  any  other  clause  in  any  other  part  of  this  charter,  but  the  objects  and 
powers  specified  in  each  of  the  clauses  of  this  charter  shall  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent and  separate  purposes  and  powers  of  the  corporation. 
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CHAPTER  III 
BY-LAW  FORMS 

The  comprehensive  and  detailed  by-laws  required  for  the 
operation  of  a  large  corporation  are  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able for  those  of  lesser  size.  For  most  small  corix)rations  the 
following  short  set  of  by-laws,  prepared  for  the  use  of  a  New 
York  corporation  will  be  found  adequate,  and  may  be  easily 
changed  to  meet  special  requirements  of  other  states  or  other 
corporations. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  New  York  and  some  other  states, 
inspectors  of  election  are  required  by  the  statute  law  for  the 
annual  election  of  directors;  also  that  in  New  York  State,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  the  by-law  specifications 
for  stockholders'  quorums  will  not  apply  in  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  statutes  specifically  provide  that  the  directors  shall 
be  "elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  at  such  election,"  regard- 
less of  whether  a  quorum  be  present,  and,  if  at  a  special  meeting 
for  the  election  of  directors,  "members  attending  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum."  ^ 

Form  65.    By-Laws — Short 

By-Laws 

of  the 

MAYSWOOD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

New  York  City 

Akitcle  I.    Stock 

I.  Certificates  of  Stock  shall  be  issued  in  numerical  order  from  the  stock  certifi- 
cate book  to  each  stockholder  of  record  whose  stock  has  been  paid  in  full,  be  signed 

*  For  general  diactunon  of  by-laws,  see  Book  I,  Part  VI,  "The  By-Laws,'* 
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by  the  President  and  Treasurer,  and  be  sealed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  corporate 
seal.    A  record  of  each  certificate  issued  shall  be  kept  on  the  stub  thereof. 

2.  Transfers  of  Stock  shall  be  made  onl^  upon  the  books  of  the  Company,  and 
before  a  new  certificate  is  issued  the  old  certificate  must  be  surrendered  for  cancella- 
tion. The  stock  books  of  the  Company  shall  be  ck>sed  for  transfer  twenty  days 
before  general  elections  and  ten  days  before  dividend  days. 

3.  The  Treasury  Stock  of  the  Company  shall  consist  of  such  issued  and  out- 
standing stock  of  the  Company  as  may  be  donated  to  the  Company  or  otherwise 
acquired,  and  shall  be  hela  subject  to  disposal  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Such 
stock  shall  neither  vote  nor  participate  in  dividends  while  held  by  the  Company. 

AsiTCLE  n.  Stockholdeks 

X.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  Company  shall  be  held 
in  the  principal  office  of  the  Company,  in  New  York  City,  on  tne  second  Monday 
in  January  of  each  year,  at  3  p.m.  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  but  if  a  legal  holiday,  then 
on  the  next  business  day  following. 

2.  Special  Meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  Company  at  any  tmie  b^  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  upon  written 
request  of  stockhbldeiB  holdmg  one-third  of  the  outstanding  stock. 

L  Notice  of  Meetings,  written  or  printed,  shall  be  prepared  and  mailed  to  the 
>wn  post-office  address  of  each  stockholder  not  less  than  ten  days  before 
any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  stockholders,  and  if  for  a  special  meeting,  such 
notice  shall  state  the  object  or  objects  thereof.  No  failure  of  or  irregularity  of 
notice  of  any  regular  meeting  shidl  invalidate  such  meeting  or  any  proceeding 
thereat. 

4.  A  Quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  Company,  represented  in  person  or  bv  proxy.  A  majority 
of  such  quorum  shall  decide  any  question  that  may  come  betore  the  meeting. 

5.  the  Election  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders, 
and  shall,  after  the  first  election,  be  conducted  by  two  inspectors  of  election, 
appointea  by  the  President  for  that  purpose.  The  election  shall  be  by  ballot 
and  each  stockholder  of  record  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  share  of 
stock  held  by  him. 

6.  The  Order  of  Business  at  the  annual  meeting,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  at  all 
other  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  shall  be: 

z.  Calling  of  roll 

9.  Proof  of  due  notice  of  meeting 

3.  Reading  and  disposal  of  any  unapproved  minutes 

4   Annual  reports  of  officers  and  committees 

5.  Election  of  directors 

6.  Unfinished  business 

7.  New  business 

8.  Adjournment 

Article  III.    Dikectors 

X.  The  Business  and  Property  of  the  Company  shall  be  mknaged  by  a  Board 
of  five  Directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders  of  the  Company  and  who  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot  by  the  stockholders  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  shaU 
serve  until  the  election  and  acceptance  of  their  duly  qualified  successors.  Any 
vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  for  the  unexpired  term.  Directors  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  as  such. 

2.  The  Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  in  the  principal 
office  of  the  Company  in  New  York  City  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  at 
J  P.M.  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  but  if  a  legal  holiday,  then  on  the  next  business  day 
following. 
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3.  Special  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  held  in  the  principal 
office  of  the  Company  in  New  York  City  at  any  time  on  call  of  the  President,  or 
of  any  three  members  of  the  Board,  or  may  be  held  at  any  time  and  place  without 
notice^  by  unanimous  written  consent  of  all  the  members,  or  with  the  presence  and 
partiapation  of  all  members  at  such  meeting. 

4.  Notices  of  both  regular  and  special  meetings,  save  when  held  by  unanimous 
consent  or  participation,  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  not  less  than  five  days  before  any  such  meeting,  and  notices  of  special  meet- 
ings shall  state  the  purposes  thereof.  No  failure  or  irregularity  of  notice  of  any 
regular  meeting  shall  invalidate  such  meeting  or  any  proceeding  thereat. 

5.  A  Quorum  at  any  meeting  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  menrber- 
ship  of  the  Board.  A  majority  of  such  quorum  shall  decide  any  question  that  may 
come  before  the  meeting. 

6.  Officers  qftke  Company  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  their  first  meeting  after  the  election  of  Directors  each  year.  If  any  office 
becomes  vacant  during  the  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  fill  the  same  for  the 
unexpired  term.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Company. 

7.  The  Order  0/  Business  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be: 

1.  Reading  and  disposal  of  any  unapproved  minutes 

2.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees 

3.  Unfinished  business 

4.  New  business 

5.  Adjournment 

AsTiCLE  IV.    Officess 

1.  The  Officers  of  the  Company  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  and  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  The  position  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  united  in  one  person. 

2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  shall  sign  or  countersign  all  certificates  of  stock, 
contracts,  and  other  instruments  of  the  Company  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  except  as  otherwise  directed  by  the  Doard^  shall  make  such  reports  to 
the  Directors  and  stockholders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  as  may  be  required  of 
him,  and  i)erform  all  such  other  duties  as  are  incident  to  his  office  or  are  properly 
required  of  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
President,  the  Vice-President  shall  exercise  all  his  functions. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  notices  for  all  meetings  of  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors, shall  keep  their  minutes,  shall  have  charge  of  the  seal  and  the  corporate  books, 
shall  sign,  witn  the  President,  such  instruments  as  require  such  signature,  and  shall 
make  such  reports  and  i)erform  such  other  duties  as  are  incident  to  his  office,  or  are 
properly  required  of  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  of  the 
Company  and  shall  keep  regular  books  of  account  and  balance  the  same  each 
monUi.  He  shftU  si^  or  countersign  such  instruments  as  require  his  signature, 
shall  perform  all  duties  incident  to  his  office  or  that  are  properly  required  of  him 
by  the  Board,  and  shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  in  such 
sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Akticle  V.    Dividends  and  Finance 

I.  Dividends  shall  be  declared  from  the  surplus  profits  of  the  Company  at 
such  times  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  direct,  and  no  dividend  shall  be  declared 
that  will  impair  the  capital  of  the  Company. 
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2.  The  Moneys  of  the  Company  shall  be  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  Company 
in  such  banks  or  trust  companies  as  the  Boara  of  Directors  shall  designate,  and 
shall  be  drawn  out  only  by  check  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the 
President 

Akticle  VI.    Seal 

I.  The  CarfforaU  Seal  of  the  Company  shall  consist  of  two  concentric  circles 
between  which  is  the  name  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  centre  shall  be  inscribed 
''Incorporated  1922,  New  York,"  and  such  seal,  as  impressed  on  the  margin 
hereof,  shall  be  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  Company. 

Article  VII.    Amendments 

1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended,  repealed,  or  altered,  in  whole  or  in  partt 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  outstanding  stock  of  the  Company,  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or  at  any  special  meeting  where  such  action  has  hetn 
announced  in  the  call  and  notice  of  such  meeting. 

2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  alter  or  repeal  any  by-laws  adopted  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  Company,  but  may  adopt  additional  by-laws  in  haimony 
therewith. 


The  following  by-laws  for  a  New  Jersey  corporation  are  more 
detailed  and  comprehensive  than  those  just  shown,  providing 
for  a  much  higher  degree  of  organization.  They  will  be  found 
adequate  for  most  corporations  of  moderate  size  and  may  be 
readily  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  particular  state. 

Form  66.    By-Laws — ^Extended 


By-Laws 

of  the 
OGDEN  IRON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 
Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey 

Aeticl£  I.    Stock 

Sec.  I.    Certificates  of  Stock 

Each  stockholder  of  the  company  whose  stock  has  been  paid  for  in  full  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  certificate  or  certificates  showing  the  amount  of  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany standing  on  the  books  in  his  name.  Each  certificate  shall  be  numbered,  bear 
the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  and  the  seal  of  the  Company,  and  be 
issued  in  numerical  order  from  the  stock  certificate  book.  A  full  record  of  each 
certificate  of  stock,  as  issued,  shall  be  entered  on  the  corresponding  stub  of  the 
stock  certificate  book. 

Sec.  2.     Transfers  of  Stock 

Transfers  of  stock  shall  be  made  upon  the  proper  stock  books  of  the  Company, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  surrender  of  the  duly  indorsed  certificate  or 
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certificates  representing  the  transferred  stock.  Surrendered  certificates  shall  be 
canceled  and  attached  to  the  corresponding  stubs  in  the  stock  certificate  book  and 
new  certificates  issued  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto.  The  stock  books  shall  be 
closed  to  transfers  twenty  days  before  general  elections  and  twenty  days  before 
dividend  days. 

Sec.  3.    Lost  Certificaies 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  order  a  new  certificate  or  certificates  of  stock 
to  be  issued  in  the  place  of  any  certificate  or  certificates  of  the  Company  alleged 
to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  but  in  every  such  case  the  owner  of  the  lost  certifi- 
cate or  certificates  shall  first  cause  to  be  given  to  the  Company  a  bond  in  such  sum, 
not  less  than  the  par  value  of  such  lost  or  destroyed  certificate  or  certificates  of 
stock,  as  said  Board  may  direct,  as  indemnity  against  any  loss  that  the  Company 
may  incur  by  reason  of  such  replacement  of  the  lost  certificate  or  certificates; 
but  the  Board  al  Directors  may,  in  their  discretion,  refuse  to  replace  any  lost 
certificate  of  stock,  save  upon  the  order  of  some  court  having  jurisdiction  in  such 
matter. 

Sec.  4.    Stock  and  Transfer  Books 

The  stock  and  transfer  books  of  the  Company  shall  be  kept  in  its  principal 
office,  No.  525  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  shall  be  open  dunng 
business  hours  to  the  inspection  of  any  stockholder  of  the  Company.  All  other 
books  and  records  of  the  Company  shall  be  kept  in  its  office  in  New  York  City, 
and  shall  include  a  stock  book,  which  shall  be  open*  during  business  hours  to  the 
inspection  of  any  stockholder  or  judgment  creditor  of  the  Company. 

Sec.  5.    Preferred  Stock 

The  capital  stock  of  this  Company  shall  be  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
($100,000),  consisting  of  One  Thousand  (1,000)  Shares,  each  of  the  par  value  of 
One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  and  of  these.  Five  Hundred  (500)  Shares  shall  be 
preferred  stock,  and  Five  Hundred  (500)  Shares  shall  be  common  stock. 

The  said  preferred  stock  of  the  Company  shall  receive  from  its  net  earnings 
a  Six  Per  Cent  (6%)  annual  cumulative  dividend  before  any  dividends  are  paid 
upon  the  common  stock,  but  the  holders  of  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  uie  Company. 

Sec.  6.     Treasury  Stock 

All  issued  and  outstanding  stock  of  the  Company  that  may  be  donated  to  or 
be  purchased  by  the  Company  shall  be  termed  treasury  stock,  and  shall  be  held 
subject  to  disposal  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Such  stock  shall  neither 
vote  nor  participate  in  dividends  while  held  by  the  Company. 

Article  H.    Stockholdess 
Sec.  I.    Annual  Meetings 

The  regular  annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  in  the  office  of 
the  Company,  at  No.  525  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jers^,  at  11  a.m.,  on 
the  second  Monday  of  Januai^  in«each  year  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  but  if  a  legal 
holiday,  then  on  the  next  business  day  following.  At  this  meeting  the  Directors 
for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected,  the  officers  of  the  Company  shall  present  their 
annual  reports,  and  the  Secretary  shall  have  on  file  for  inspection  and  reference,  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company,  giving  the  amount  of  stock 
hdd  by  each^  as  shown  by  the  stock  books  twenty  days  before  the  date  of  such 
annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.    Special  Meetings 

Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  held  at  any  time,  in  the  office  of 
the  Company,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  to  a  call 
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signed  by  stockholders  hokling  a  majority  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  Company. 
Calls  for  spedal  meetings  shall  specify  the  time,  place,  and  object  or  objects  thereof, 
and  no  other  business  than  that  speafied  in  the  call  shall  be  considered  at  any  such 
meeting. 

Sec.  3.    Notice  of  Meetings 

A  written  or  printed  notice  of  every  re|;ular  or  special  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, stating  the  time  and  the  place,  and,  m  case  of  special  meetings,  the  objects 
thereof,  shall  be  prepared  and  mailed  by  the  Secretary,  postage  prepaid,  to  the 
last  known  post-omce  address  of  each  stockholder,  at  least  ten  days  oefore  the  date 
of  any  such  meeting.  No  failure  or  irregularity  of  notice  of  any  regular  meeting 
shall  invalidate  the  same  or  any  proceeding  thereat 

Sec.  4.    Voting 

Only  stockholders  of  record  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Company  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  regular  and  special  meetings  of  stockholders.  At  such 
meetings  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock 
standing  on  the  books  of  the  Company  in  his  name. 

Sec.  5.    Election  oj  Directors 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
stockholders  thereafter,  a  Board  of  seven  Directors  shall  be  elected,  who  shall 
serve  until  the  election  and  acceptance  of  their  duly  qualified  successors.  All 
elections  for  Directors  shall  be  by  oallot,  and  the  canmdates,  to  the  number  to  be 
elected,  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes,  shall  be  declared  elected. 

If  for  any  reason  Directors  are  not  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders, a  q>ecial  meeting  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  within  thirty  days  there- 
after, at  which  Directors  shall  be  elected  in  all  respects  as  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Two  inspectors  of  election  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  conduct 
the  election  of  Directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  inspectors  shall  be 
sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  and  shaU  then  take  charge  of  the 
election.  No  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Director  shall  act  as  an 
inspector  of  election. 

Sec.  6.    Quorum 

A  majority  of  the  outstanding  stock,  exclusive  of  treasury  stock,  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  meetings  of  stockholders.  When  a  quorum  is 
present  at  any  meeting,  a  majority  of  the  stock  represented  thereat  shall  decide 
any  question  brought  before  such  meeting.  In  the  absence  of  a  quorum  those 
present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  day  to  day,  but  until  a  quorum  is  secured 
no  business  may  be  transacted. 

Sec.  7.    Proxies 

Any  stockholder  entitled  to  vote  may  be  represented  at  anv  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  stockholders  by  a  duly  executed  proxy.  Proxies  shall  be  in  writing  and 
proi)erly  signed;  but  shall  require  no  other  attestation.  No  proxy  shall  be  recog- 
nized unless  executed  within  eleven  montlis  of  the  date  of  tiie  meeting  at  i^iich  it 
is  presented. 

Sec.  8.    Officers  of  Meetings 

The  President,  if  present,  shall  predde  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders.  In 
his  absence,  the  next  officer  in  due  order  who  may  be  present  shall  preside.  For 
the  purposes  of  these  by-laws,  the  due  order  of  officers  shaU  be  as  follows:  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Company  shaU  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  all  stockholders'  meetings. 
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Sec.  9.    Order  of  Business 

The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  at  all 
other  meettings  of  the  stockholders,  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Calling  of  roll 

2.  Proof  of  due  notice  of  meeting 

3.  Reading  and  disposal  of  any  unapproved  minutes 

4.  Annual  reports  of  officers  and  committees 

5.  Election  of  directors 

6.  Unfinished  business 

7.  New  business 

8.  Adjournment 

ASTICLE  in.     DiSECTOSS 

Sec.  I.    Number  and  Authority 

A  Board  of  seven  Directors  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  have  entire  charge  of 
the  proper^,  interests,  business,  and  transactions  of  the  Company,  with  full  power 
and  authonty  to  manage  and  conduct  the  same. 

Sec.  2.    Qualifications 

No  person  shall  be  elected,  nor  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  a  Director  of  this 
Compan;jr,  unless  he  is  at  the  time  of  election  the  holder  of  record  of  at  least  one 
share  of  its  stock.  At  least  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  must  be  resident 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Sec  3.    Vacancies 

Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  filled  for  the  unex- 
pired term  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  remaining  members.  In  event  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  falling  below  the  number  necessaiv  for  a  c^uorum,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  shall  be  called  and  such  number  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
thereat  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  restore  the  membership  of  the  Board  to  its  full 
number. 

Sec.  4.    Regular  Meetings 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  in  the  office  of 
the  Company,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  second  Mondajr  of  each 
month  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  but  if  a  legal  holiday,  then  on  the  next  busmess  day 
following. 

Sec.  5.    Special  Meetings 

Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  held  at  anv  time,  in  the 
office  of  the  Company  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  written  call  of  the  President 
or  of  any  three  members  of  the  Board.  Special  meetings  may  be  hekl  at  any  time 
and  place  and  without  notice,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.    Nottu  of  Meetings 

The  Secretai^  shall  notify  each  member  of  the  Board  of  all  regular  or  special 
meetings,  by  mailing  to  each  member's  last  known  post-office  address,  postage 
prepaidf,  at  least  five  days  before  any  such  meeting,  a  written  or  printed  notice 
thereof,  giving  the  time,  place,  and,  in  case  of  spedal  meetings,  the  oDJects  thereof, 
and  no  other  business  shall  be  considered  at  any  spedal  meeting  than  shall  have  been 
so  notified  to  the  members.  No  failure  or  irre^larity  of  notice  of  any  regular 
meeting  shall  invalidate  the  same  or  any  proceedmg  thereat. 

Sec.  7.    Quorum 

A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  constitute  a  Quorum,  and  a  majority 
of  the  membets  in  attendance  at  any  Board  meeting  shall,  in  the  presence  of  a 
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quorum,  decide  its  action.  A  minority  of  the  Board  present  at  any  regular  or 
special  meeting  may,  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  adjourn  to  a  later  date,  but  may 
not  transact  any  businesli. 

Sec.  8.    El^tian  of  Officers 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  after  the  election  of  Directors 
each  year,  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  General  Mana^r 
shall  be  dected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  and  until  the  election  of  their  resnective 
successors.  Election  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be 
necessary  to  elect.  If  not  detrimental  to  the  business  or  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany, any  two  offices  may  be  conferred  upon  one  person.  The  Directors  shall  fix 
the  compensation  of  officers  subject  to  any  limitations  of  the  Charter  and  the  By- 
Laws.  Any  vacancies  that  occur  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  for  the  unexpired 
term.  The  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  any  officer  for  cause  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.    CompensaUan  of  Directors 

Each  Director  shall  receive  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  his  attendance  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  oi  Directors,  but  shall  receive  no  other 
saUiy  or  compensation  for  his  services  as  a  Director  of  the  Company. 

Sec.  10.    Power  to  Pass  By-Laws 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  no  power  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  by-laws 
adc^ted  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Company,  but  may  pass  such  additional  by-laws 
in  conformity  therewith  as  may  be  necessary  or  convement  to  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  Company. 

Sec.  II.    Executive  ComvUttee 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer  shall  together  constitute  an 
Executive  Committee,  which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  executive  organiza- 
tion of  the  Company,  and  shall,  in  the  mterim  between  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  exerase  all  the  powers  of  that  body,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  Company  and  the  directions  of  the  Board. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  held  on  call  of  the  President, 
or  of  any  two  members  of  the  Conmiittee. ,  All  of  the  members  of  the  Cominittee 
must  be  duly  notified  of  meetings,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  and  actions 
of  the  Committee,  and  such  records  shall  at  au  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
any  Director. 

Sec.  12.    Corporation  Offices 

The  principal  office  of  the  Company  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  be 
at  525  Main  street.  East  Orange,  ana  the  agent  therein  and  in  charge  thereof  upon 
whom  process  may  be  served  shall  be  the  Registration  Trust  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  An  office  shall  also  be  maintained  in  New  York  City,  and  such  other  offices 
for  the  transaction  of  its  business  shall  be  maintained  at  such  other  places  in  or  out* 
side  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Sec.  13.    Order  of  Business 

The  regular  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
as  follows: 

1.  Reading  and  dispq^l  of  any  unapproved  xninutes 

2.  Reports  of  officers  and  conunittees 

3.  Unfinished  business 

4.  New  business 

5.  Adjournment 
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AsTicix  IV.    Officess 
Sec.  I.    Enumeration,  EUciion,  and  Qualification 

The  officers  of  the  Company  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  General  Manager.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  first  regular  meeting  after  the  election  of  directors  each  year,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  their  respective  successors  are 
duly  elected  and  qualify.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  from 
from  the  Directors  of  the  Company. 

Sec.  2.    The  President 

The  President,  when  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock;  shall  sign  or 
countersign,  as  may  be  necessary,  all  such  bills,  notes,  checks,  contracts,  and  other 
instruments  as  may  pertain  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Company's  business;  and 
sign,  when  duly  authorized  thereto,  all  contracts,  orders,  deeds,  liens,  licenses,  and 
other  instruments  of  a  ^)ec]al  nature. 

He  may  also,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer,  indorse  checks, 
drafts,  and  other  negotiable  instruments  for  deposit  or  collection,  and  shall,  with 
the  Secretary,  sign  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  over  which  he  has  presided. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January  he  shall  submit  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  operations  of  the  Company  for  the  preceding  year,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  Company's  afifairs  as  existing  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  shall  submit  a  similar  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders;  also  he 
shall  roiort  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  time  to  time,  all  such  matters  coming 
within  his  notice  and  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  as  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

He  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  all  standing  committees,  shall  have  such 
usual  powers  of  supervision  and  management  as  may  pertain  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  properly  required  of  him  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  3.     The  Vice-President 

The  Vice-President  shall  familarize  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
and,  in  the  absence,  disability,  or  refusal  to  act  of  the  President,  shall  possess  all 
of  the  powers  and  perform  all  of  the  duties  of  that  officer. 

Sec.  4.    The  Secretary 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  read  such  minutes  at  the  proper  subsequent  meetings; 
shall  issue  all  calls  for  meetings  and  notify  all  officers  and  directors  of  their  election; 
shall  have  charge  of  and  keep  the  seal  of  the  corporation,  and  affix  the  same  to 
certificates  of  stock  when  sucn  certificates  are  signed  by  the  President  and  Treas- 
urer, and  shall  affix  the  seal,  attested  by  his  signature,  to  such  other  instruments 
as  may  require  the  same. 

He  shall  keep  the  stock  certificate  book  and  the  other  usual  corporation  books, 
and  shall  prepare,  record,  transfer,  issue,  seal,  and  cancel  certificates  of  stock,  as 
required  by  tne  transactions  of  the  Company  and  its  stockholders.  He  shall  also 
sign  with  the  President  all  contracts,  deeds,  licenses,  and  other  instruments  when 
so  ordered. 

He  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as  they  may  desire,  and 
shall  also  prepare  such  reports  and  statements  as  are  required  by  the  State  laws. 
He  shall  make  out,  twenty  days  before  any  election  of  Directors,  a  complete 
list  of  the  stockholders  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  giving  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  that  may  be  voted  by  each,  and 
shall,  keep  the  same  open  to  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Company  until  the  time 
of  and  during  the  said  election.  He  sbsJl  allow  any  stockholder,  on  i^>plicatbii  ia 
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btisiness  hours,  to  inspect  the  stock  certificate  books,  the  stock  transfer  book,  and 
the  stock  ledger. 

He  shall  attend  to  such  correspondence  and  to  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
incidental  to  his  office  or  properly  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board. 

He  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  5.     The  Treasurer 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  be  responsible  for  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Company;  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  records  and  accounts  in 
books  belonging  to  the  Company,  showing  the  transactions  of  the  Company,  its 
accounts,  liabilities,  and  financial  condition;  and  shall  see  that  all  expenditures  are 
duly  autiiorized  and  are  evidenced  by  proper  receipts  and  vouchers.  He  shall 
deposit,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  in  such  depMitaiy  or  depositaries  as  are 
approved  by  the  Directors,  all  moneys  that  may  come  into  his  hands  for  the  Com- 
pany account.  His  books  and  accounts  shall  be  open  at  all  times  during  business 
hours  to  the  inspection  of  any  Director  of  the  Companv. 

The  Treasurer  shall  also  indorse  for  collection  or  deposit  all  bills,  notes,  checks, 
and  other  negotiable  instruments  of  the  Company;  shall  pay  out  money  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  transactions  of  the  Company,  either  hv  special  or  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  on  checxs  signed  by  the  President  and  himself, 
and  shall  generally,  together  with  the  Ftt»ident,  have  supervision  of  the  finances 
of  the  Company. 

He  shall  also  make  a  full  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Company 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  and  shall  make  such  other  reports  and 
statements  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  tiie  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

He  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  with  sureties  satis- 
factory to  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  futhful  performance  of  his  duties  and  for 
the  restoration  to  the  Company,  in  event  df  his  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from 
office,  of  all  books,  papers,  vouchers,  money,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Company  that  may  have  come  into  his  custody.  He  shallreceive  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Ssc.  6.    The  General  Manager 

The  General  Manager  shall,  under  the  supervisbn  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  President,  have  charge  of  and  manage  the  active  business  operations  of  the 
Company.  He  shall  perform  such  further  duties  and  make  such  reports  as  may  be 
required  of  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  receive  such  salary,  not  easceed- 
ing  Eight  Thousand  Dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  fijKd  by  the  Board  of  Dictctors. 

AxncLE  V.    Dividends  and  Frances 
Sec.  X.    Dividends 

Dividends  shall  be  declared  at  such  times  as  the  Board  may  direct,  but  no 
dividend  shall  be  declared  or  paid  save  from  surplus  profits  remaining  after  all 
current  liabilities  of  the  Company  have  been  fully  paid,  nor  shall,  any  dividend  be 
declared  that  will  impair  the  capital  of  the  Company. 

Sec.  2.    Reserve  Fund 

No  dividend  to  exceed  six  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  declared  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  until  there  shall  have  been  reserved  from  surplus  profits  a  fund  of 
not  less  than  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  such  fund  to  oe  designated  "Exten- 
sion Fund"  and  to  be  used  for  the  extension  or  enlargement  of  the  business  of,  the 
Company  and  the  betterment  of  its  plant,  or  for  such  other  ooimected  purposes 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  3.    Bank  Deposits 

The  Treasurer  shall  deposit  the  moneys  of  the  Company,  as  the  same  mav  come 
into  his  hands,  in  such  depositaiy  or  depositaries  asmay  be  designated  by  the 
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Board  of  Directors,  and  such  deposits  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  tne  Company, 
and  moneys  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  only  by  check  signed  by  the  Treasurer 
and  countersigned  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  VI.   Sundry  Provisions 

Sec.  I.    Corporate  Seal 

The  corporate  seal  of  the  Company  shall  consist  of  two  concentric'  circles, 
between  which  shall  be  the  name  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  centre  shall  be  in- 
scribed "Incorporated  1922,  New  Jersey,"  and  such  seal,  as  impressed  on  the  mar- 
gin hereof,  is  hereby  adopted  as  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Compsiny. 

Sec.  2.    PenaHies 

Any  officer,  director,  or  stockholder  who  shall  disobey  or  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  these  by-laws  shall  be  fined  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  Twenty 
Dollars,  such  fine  to  be  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  if  not  paid  at  the 
time,  to  be  deducted  from  any  salary  or  dividend  then  due  or  that  may  thereafter 
become  due  said  person. 

Sec.  3.    Amendment 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended,  repealed,  or  altered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or  at  any  special  meeting  where  such 
action  has  been  duly  announced  in  the  call,  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  entire 
voting  stock  of  the  Company  shall  vote  for  such  amendment,  repeal,  or  alteration. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  no  power  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  the 
by-laws  adopted  by  the  stockholders,  but  may  pass  such  additional  by-laws  in 
conformity  tnerewith  as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  Company. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS 

The  subject  of  subscription  lists  and  subscription  contracts 
is  treated  very  fully  elsewhere.^  No  general  discussion  is  there- 
fore attempted  here. 

Form  67.    Subscription  List — Simple  Form 


SuBScsipnoN  List 
THE  INTERLOCKING  SWITCH  COMPANY 

To  be  Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York 
By  John  H.  Mills,  Hajrvey  Chandler,  and  Thomas  Wilson 

Capital  Stock $100^000 

Shares $100  each 


We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  severally  subscribe  for  and  agree  to  take  at  their 
par  value  the  number  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Interlocking  Switch 
Company  set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  said  subscriptions  to  become  due 
so  soon  as  said  Company  is  organized  and  to  be  then  payable  m  cash  on  demand  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
May  21, 1922 
NAMES  ADDRESSES  SHARES  AMOUNTS 

Harry  H.  Collins  235  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  10  $1,000 

David  B.  White  075  Willis  Ave.,  N.  Y.  8  800 

Willard  H.  Ellison  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  8  800 

The  names  of  the  incorporators  are  brought  into  the  heading 
of  the  foregoing  subscription  list  and  into  that  of  the  list  that 
follows  as  a  means  of  identifying  more  clearly  the  proposed  cor- 
poration. 

When  subscriptions  are  solicited  widely  or  from  parties  at  a 


>  Book  I,  Ch.  V,  "SubKription  Lists  and  Coatracts." 
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dbtance,  an  individual  subscription  blank  is  usually  employed 
and  is  mailed  with  such  statements  and  prospectuses  as  may  be 
necessary.    The  following  is  a  common  form: 

Fonn  68.    Subscription  Blank— Individual 


THE  CORD-TREAD  TIRE  COMPANY 

175  Montgomeiy  St. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

To  be  Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey 

for  the  Manufacture  of  AutcHnobQe  Tires 
By  FxANK  Alston,  John  Stone,  and  Howabd  Cols 

Capital  Stock. $500,000 

Shares * . .  .$10  each 

I  hereby  subscribe  for shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cord- 
Tread  Tire  Company  at  the  par  value  thereof,  and  agree  to  pay  Twenty-Five  Per 
Cent  (2^%)  of  such  subscription  on  demand  of  the  Treasurer  as  soon  as  said  Com- 
pany is  mcorporated,  and  Twenty-Five  Per  Cent  (25%)  on  demand  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Company  at  any  time  after  ninety  da3r5  from  the  incorporation  of  said  Com- 
pany; the  remainder  of  said  subscription  to  be  paid  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts,  not  exceeding  ten  per'cent  of  said  subscription  in  any  one  month,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Company. 


Dated  at 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  or  prorate  any  or  all  subscription 

The  reservation  of  the  right  to  reject  or  prorate  subscriptions 
enables  the  parties  in  control  to  exclude  undesirable  subscribers 
and  also  to  scale  or  reject  applications  in  case  of  oversub- 
scriptions. 

Stockholders  of  financial  institutions  in  New  York  are  liable 
for  debts  of  the  company  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of 
the  stock  of  the  institution  owned  by  them.  This  double  lia- 
bility is  usually  provided  for  at  the  time  of  organization  by 
placing  the  price  of  shares  at  twice  their  par  value,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing application.    This,  when  paid;  creates  a  surplus  equal  in 
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amount  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  institution,  and  the  stod^- 
holders  having  already  paid  in  twice  the  par  value  of  their  stod^, 
are  relieved  of  any  further  liability  thereon. 

Form  69.    Subscription  to  Bank  Stock— Individual 


SuBscszPTioN  Foa  /Stock 
THE  SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK 
*  No.  57  Bxoadway,  New  York 

Capital,  $1,000,000  Shares  $100  each  Surplus,  $1,000,000 

New  York, 1922 

The  undersigned  applies  for shares  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  The 

Security  National  Bank  of  New  York,  at  Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($200)  per  share 
and  agrees  to  accept  such  portion  as  may  be  allotted  and  pay  for  same  when  called. 

Place No.  of  Shares 

Date Name 

Address 


The  foregoing  blank  was  sent  out  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
the  proposed  directors  and  by  the  following  letter: 

New  York,  March  26,  1922 
Mr.  John  Edwasbs, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  National  Bank  with  One  Million  Dollars  ($1,000,- 
000)  Capital,  divided  into  Ten  Thousand  (10,000)  Shares  at  One  Hundred  Dollars 
($100)  per  share,  and  a  surplus  of  a  like  amount.  The  offices  of  the  bank  will  be 
located  at  No.  57  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Upwards  of  One  Million,  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,000)  have  already  been  subscribed  towards  the 
proposed  organization  and  the  gentlemen  named  on  the  opposite  page  will  act  as 
Directors. 

A  form  of  subscription  is  herewith  enclosed  and  you  are  invited  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  capital  stock. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  to  the  undersigned  at 
the  above  address. 

Truly  yours, 

WiLus  S.  Parker, 
Chairman  cf  Organization  CommiUee 

N.B. — Subscription  books  will  close  on  May  first. 

Subscriptions  made  under  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  list  or 
application  are  of  the  nature  of  a  continuing  proposition,  and. 
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until  the  company  is  organized  and  has  actually  accepted  them, 
are  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  subscribers.'  To  avoid  this  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty,  subscription  lists  are  sometimes  drawn  as 
in  the  following  form,  with  a  trustee  acting  for  the  corporation. 

Form  70.    Subscription  List— Trustee^s 


Subscription  List 

WARREN  CEMENT  COMPANY 

215  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

To  be  Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000 

Shares Sioo  each 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  with  James  J.  McLaren  as  Trustee  for  the 
Warren  Cement  Company,  to  subscribe,  and  do  hereby  severally  subscribe,  for  the 
number  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  Company  set  opposite  our  respective 
signatures,  and  agree  topay  the  par  value  thereof  as  follows: 

Ten  Per  Cent  (10%)  on  demand  to  James  J.  McLaren  as  Trustee  for  said 
Company,  such  payment,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  used  for 
the^reluninary  and  incorporating  expenses  of  said  Company;  Thirty  Per  Cent 
(30%)  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  so  soon  as  said  corporation  is  otganized; 
Twenty-Five  Per  Cent  (25%)  on  demand  of  the  Treasurer  01  the  Company  at  any 
time  after  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  incorporation;  and  the  remainder  at  such 
times  and  in  such  instalments  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Newark,  New  Jersey, 
March  15,  1923 

NAMES  ADDRESSES  SHARES  AMOUNTS 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Braum  Paterson,  N.  Y.  50  ISf<"oc 

James  H.  Allen  25  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  75  7,500 

William  Raymond  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  50  5,000 


Subscriptions  under  the  preceding  form  are  held  to  be  a  con- 
tract between  the  subscribers  and  the  trustee.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  withdrawn  nor  revoked  but  are  binding  from  the 
date  when  made.  The  subscription  list  which  follows  is  of  a 
similar  nature. 


sSeeBookl.  1147.48- 
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Fonn  71.    SubsGription  List— Agreement  with  Promoters 


SuBSCRipnoN  List 
HARRISON  COTTON  MILLS 

Capital  Stock $500,000 

Shares $100  each 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  with  William  H.  Hamilton  and  John  B. 
Rawley,  both  of  New  York  City^  New  York,  as  Promoters  and  Trustees  erf  the 
Harrison  Cotton  Mills,  a  corporation  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  <rf  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  Uie  purposes  and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  attached 
statement,  to  subscribe,  and  do  hereby  severally  subscribe  for  the  number  of  shares 
of  the  Treasury  Stock  of  said  Company  set  opposite  our  respective  signatures  at  the 
rate  of  Seventy-five  Dollars  ($7^)  for  each  One  Hundred  Dollar  share,  and  agree  to 
pay  the  amounts  of  our  respective  subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Harrison 
Cotton  Mills  as  soon  as  the  said  Company  is  incorporated  and  its  treasury  stock 
ready  for  issue;  said  stock  to  be  delivered  to  the  respective  subscribers  Uierefor 
full-paid  and  non-assessable  upon  payment  of  the  said  subscription  price. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  subscribers  hereto  and  the  said  William  H. 
Hamilton  and  John  B.  Rawley,  Promoters  and  Trustees  of  said  proposed  corpora- 
tion, that  the  subscriptions  of  this  present  contract  are  conditioned  upon  bona  fide 
subscriptions  for  stock  to  the  par  value  of  Three  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
($300,000)  being  secured  hereunder  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  hereof,  and 
otherwise  are  null  and  void. 

New  York  Qty,  New  York, 
January  18,  1922 

NAMES  ADDSESSES  SHARES  AMOUNTS 

Samuel  H.  French  Raleigh,  N.  C.  50  $3»75o 

Charles  H.  Wellboume  Raleigh,  N.  C.  50  3t75o 

H.  G.  Williamson  New  Yorit  City,  N.  Y.        100  7.500 

Such  a  subscription  list  is  usually  circulated  with  a  statement 
attached  giving  full  details  as  to  the  capitalization  and  purposes 
of  the  company.  When  signed  it  forms  an  irrevocable  contract 
between  the  subscribers  and  the  trustees. 

This  subscription  contract  requires  the  delivery  of  full-paid 
treasury  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  subscription 
price  amounts  to  but  75%  of  its  face  value.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  by  the  issuance  of  the  stock  for  property  and  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  this  issued  stock  to  the  company  to  be 
sold  for  operating  capital.  Full-paid  treasury  stock  is  thus 
secured  to  fill  the  contract  requirements.' 


*  See  Book  I.  |  125. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RECEIPTS  AND  RECORDS 

After  incorporation,  pa)rments  of  stock  subscriptions  are 
made  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company  and  receipts  are  issued 
by  him.  If  payments  are  to  be  made  before  incorporation,  a 
trustee  or  trustees  must  necessarily  be  appointed  to  act  for  the 
company.  Such  trustees  are  usually  selected  by  those  having 
charge  of  the  subscription  and  are  named  in  the  subscription 
list — as  shown,  in  Forms  70  and  71  and  thereby  made  parties 
to  the  transaction. 

Form  72.    Trustee's  Receipt 


No.  56  15  Shares 

LANSFORD  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Trustee's  CERxmcAis 

$150.00 

I  hereby  certify  that  Henry  M.  McGiU,  a  subscriber  for  Fifteen  Shares  of  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Lansford  Manufacturing  Corporation  at  its  par  value  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  per  share,  has  paid  to  me  as  Trustee  for  said  Corporation,  on 
account  of  said  subscription  and  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  the  sum  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Dollars. 

This  receipt  will,  upon  the  organization  of  the  said  Lansford  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  be  received  and  credited  by  the  Treasurer  thereof  to  its  full  amount 
as  a  payment  upon  said  subscription. 

New  York,  Gerald  H.  McNell, 

February  20,  1933  Trustee 


Receipts  of  this  nature  are  usually  printed  and  bound  in  book 
form  with  stub  attached,  and  are  so  perforated  that  the  receipt 
may  be  easily  torn  out  and  given  to  the  party  making  the  pay- 
ment. The  stub  is  the  trustee's  record  of  the  transaction.  It 
should  show  the  number  of  the  receipt,  the  amount  paid  in, 
the  name  of  the  payee,  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  for, 
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the  percentage  or  other  detafls  of  the  instalment,  and  the  date. 
When  mstahnents  are  paid  after  incorporation,  a  tzeasorer^s 
receipt  may  be  given  for  each  payment.    The  following  is  a 
simple  form: 

Form  73«    TntMUta^s  Recei^  for  Instalmeal 


No.  34  15  Shaivs 

THE  WILCOX  RADIATOR  COMPANY 
50  Broad  Street 
New  York 

$150,00 

Received  of  Edward  H.  Williamson  tlie  sum  of  One  Kindred  Dol- 
lars, instalment  payment  No.  5,  of  Ten  Per  Cent  upon  his  sabscription  for 
Fifteen  Shares  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  The  WDcoz  Radiator  Company. 

New  Yorit  City,  J.  IL  Wiix»x, 

April  14,  1922  Treasurer 


This  receipt  should  also  have  its  stub  upon  which  the  im- 
portant  items  are  entered. 

When  payment  is  made  in  full  of  a  stock  subscription,  and 
the  stock  certificates  are  ready  for  delivery,  they  are  in  them- 
selves a  sufficient  receipt.  If  not  ready  for  delivery,  temporary 
certificates  are  frequently  issued  and  are  exchanged  for  the 
permanent  certificates  of  the  company  as  soon  as  the  latter  are 
ready  for  delivery.  These  temporary  certificates  are  in  the 
form  of  the  regular  stock  certificate,  but  are  usually  prepared 
at  no  greater  expense  than  is  justified  by  their  temporary  nature. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  temporary  certificate  is  a  hand- 
somely engraved  instrument  fully  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
usual  permanent  certificate. 

When  permanent  stock  certificates  are  not  ready  for  deliv- 
ery at  the  time  payments  are  made,  and  temporary  certificates 
are  either  not  ready  or  are  not  to  be  issued  at  all,  the  treasurer's 
receipt  can  be  used  to  bridge  over  the  interim,  and  in  such  case 
is  usually  more  formal  than  the  ordinary  receipt.  The  treas- 
urer's receipt  which  follows  is  of  this  nature;  it  is  usually  in- 
tended for  very  temporary  use  and  is  then  severely  plain  in  style. 
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Fonn  74*    Treasurer's  Receipt  for  Stock  Subscription 


No.  so  10  Shares 

HOWARD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
No.  225  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

$1,000.00 

This  is  to  certify  that  Harry  H.Wilson  has  paid  into  the  Treasunr  of 
the  Howard  Publishing  Company  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars, 
payment  in  full  of  his  subscription  for  Ten  Shares  of  its  Capital  Stock, 
duty  executed  Certificates  for  which  will,  upon  surrender  of  this  Receipt, 
be  issued  to  his  order  so  soon  as  said  Certificates  are  ready  for  delivery. 

March  3, 1922  Frank  }.  Arowald, 

Treasurer 


At  times  when  payment  of  stock  subscriptions  has  been 
made  and  neither  permanent  nor  temporary  certificates  are 
ready  for  deUvery,  the  president  will  join  the  treasurer  in 
the  signature  of  the  foregoing  treasurer's  receipt,  which  then 
becomes  in  effect  a  stock  scrip.  The  usual  form  of  stock  scrip 
is,  however,  as  shown  in  Form  75.  This  scrip  might  or  might  not 
be  sealed.  Ordinarily  the  corporate  seal  is  aflSxed  and  the  stock 
scrip  then  becomes  for  all  practical  purposes  a  temporary  stock 
certificate. 

Stock  scrip  is  sometimes  employed  when  subscription  pay- 
ments are  made  in  instalments.  The  face  of  the  scrip  evidences 
the  first  instalment,  and  subsequent  instalments  are  either 
indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  scrip,  the  treasurer's  signature 
verifying  each  pasonent,  as  shown  in  Form  76,  or,  if  personal 
payment  is  impossible,  are  evidenced  by  separate  receipts.  In 
such  case  each  receipt  will  of  course  "tie  up"  closely  with  the 
scrip  so  that  the  two  are  easily  corrected. 

When  the  indorsement  plan  is  followed,  the  stub  should 
also  have  rulings  to  permit  the  entry  of  payments  and  their 
date,  so  that  both  the  scrip  and  its  stub  will  show  a  complete 
record  of  the  transaction.  . 
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Fonn  76.    Indorsement  Fonn  for  Stock  Scrip 
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Date 

Number  of 

Amount 
Paid 

Signature  of  Treasurer 

Tune  i^  1022 

2 
3 

$500.00 
250.00 

William  H.  Hansford 

September  14,  1922 

William  H.  Hansford 

A  subscription  to  stock  and  the  payments  thereon  are 
assignable.  A  general  form  of  assignment  to  be  indorsed  upon 
the  back  of  a  receipt  for  subscription  payments  is  as  follows: 

F<mn  77.    Assignment  of  Subscripfion  and  Payments 


For  Value  Received,  I  hereby  sell,  assign  and  transfer  unto  John  H.Ward  well 
of  New  YoiIl  City  my  subscription  to  Twenty-Five  Shares  of  the  Capital  Stock  of 
the  Warner  Export  Coiporation,  together  with  the  payments  piade  thereon,  all  as 
evidenced  by  the  within  certificate,  and  X  do  hereby  authorize  and  instruct  the 
proper  officials  of  said  Company  upon  completion  of  die  conditions  of  my  said  sub- 
scription, to  issue  said  stock  to  the  order  01  my  said  assignee. 

New  York,  Heney  H.  McGnx 

May  4,  1922 

In  the  presence  of 

Samuel  H.  Kemnabd 
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CHAPTER  VI 
STOCK  CERTIFICATES 

From  the  legal  standpoint  the  style  of  a  stock  certificate 
does  not  bear  in  any  way  upon  its  effectiveness.  From  the 
business  standpoint,  however,  the  certificate  should  at  least 
be  neat  and  attractive.  Whether  the  highly  colored  and  em- 
bellished stock  certificates  so  frequently  seen  are  desirable,  will 
depend  upon  the  conditions.^ 

When  the  item  of  cost  is  not  important  or  when  stock 
exchange  requirements  are  to  be  complied  with,  the  finest  bond 
paper  is  employed  for  stock  certificates  and  the  subject  matter 
is  engraved  on  steel.  The  cost  then  runs  up  into  the  himdreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars  according  to  the  style  and  ntmiber  of 
certificates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  issue  is  but  temporary 
or  the  incorporators  indifferent,  the  certificates  are  frequently 
printed  or  even  written  on  ordinary  paper  and  in  plainest  de- 
sign. Usually,  however,  a  good  quality  of  bond  paper  is  em- 
ployed with  the  body  and  design  lithographed  and  the  variable 
data  printed  in,  the  cost  ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per  himdred 
for  the  cheaper  forms,  up  to  six  or  eight  times  this  amoimt 
for  the  better  grades.  A  neat,  attractive  certificate  on  good  bond 
paper,  with  the  variable  data  printed  and  the  certificates  num- 
bered and  bound,  will  cost  from  $10  to  $15  for  a  book  of  100 
certificates. 

The  regular  or  "stock"  forms  for  certificates  of  stock  are 
usually  prepared  in  quantity.  The  body  and  general  design  of 
the  certificate  are  lithographed  or  engraved,  blanks  being  left 
for  the  variable  data  such  as  the  name  of  corporation,  capital 
stock,  etc.    These  are  filled  in  by  local  printers  at  the  time  the 

>  For  gmenl  diacuation  of  ttock  certificates,  see  Book  I,  If  97*  3S9»  344. 
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certificates  are  to  be  used.  For  this  reason  any  variation  of  the 
ordinary  form  involves  the  preparation  of  a  special  certificate 
at  a  considerably  increased  cost.  As  the  wording  of  the  regular 
forms  is  fairly  good,  the  cost  of  a  special  certificate  merely  to 
secure  better  wording  is  but  seldom  justified. 

The  certificates  which  follow  are  correct  as  to  wording. 
Two  forms  of  stub  are  given.  The  one  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  Form  80,  "Preferred  Stock,"  is  the  clearer  and  better, 
but  the  stub  given  in  connection  with  Form  78,  "Common 
Stock,"  is  so  frequently  supplied  with  the  regular  stock  certi- 
ficates that  it  is  also  presented. 

The  name  of  the  company  is  usually  printed  in  full  upon 
the  certificates,  though  the  abbreviation  "Co."  may  be  employed 
if  desired.  A  seal  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  certifi- 
cate unless  so  provided  by  charter,  by-law,  or  some  other  com- 
petent authority.    In  practice,  however,  it  is  invariably  aiSized. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  regulation,  any  form  of  seal 
desired  by  the  corporate  authorities  may  be  adopted  and  there- 
upon becomes  the  corporate  seal.  The  usual  and  preferable 
form  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  circle,  between  which  appears 
the  name  of  the  corporation.  Within  appears  the  year  of  in- 
corporation and  the  name  of  the  state  in  which  the  company 
is  incorporated.  Seals  for  corporate  purposes  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  ranging  in  cost  from  $2.50  up.  A  good,  or- 
dinary seal  should  be  secured  for  from  $3  to  $5. 

Occasionally  stock  is  issued  subject  to  restrictions,  and  in 
«any  such  case  either  the  restrictions,  or  a  notice  of  them  with  a 
reference  to  the  instrument  in  which  they  may  be  found,  should 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  stock  certificate.  Such  restrictions 
are  frequently  of  doubtful  validity,  at  the  best,  but  even  where 
proper  and  legally  enfordble  against  the  original  holders  of  the 
stock,  they  would  not  be  effective  against  any  subsequent  holder 
for  value  imless  it  could  be  proved  that  he  took  the  stock  with 
knowledge  or  notice  of  the  restrictions.  The  printed  statement 
on  the  stock  certificate  is  convenient  and  sufildent  proof  of  this. 
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Certificates  for  shares  of  no  par  value  differ  but  little  in  form 
from  the  common  stock  certificate  shown  in  Form  78.  As  the 
shares  have  no  par  value  the. total  capital  stock  of  the  company 
cannot  be  given.  The  certificate,  however,  as  shown  in  Form  79, 
usually  states  the  number  of  shares  of  no  par  value  and,  if  there 
is  preferred  stock  with  a  stated  par  value,  the  number  of  its 
shares  with  the  par  value  of  each. 

Form  79.    Stock  Certificate— No-Par-Vahse  Shares 

No.  35  xoo  Shares 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of 

the  State  of  Delaware 

KINSEY-MORGAN  MOTORS  COMPANY 

r'o.^u.i  cf^i,. /Common  Stocky  io,oco  shares  without  nominal  or  par  value 
capital  i>W)ciLjp^j^^^^  g^^j^  j^^j^  ^j^j.^  ^f  ^j^  ^j^^ 

Full-Paid  and  Non-Assessable 

Tees  is  to  Certify  that  Henry  P.  Williams  b  the  owner  of  One  Hundred 
Shares  of  the  no-par- value  Common  Stock  of  the  Kinsey-Morgan  Motors  Company, 
transferable  on  the  books  of  the  Company  by  the  owner  thereof  in  person  or  by 
duly  authorized  attorney,  upon  sunrender  of  this  certificate  properly  indorsed. 

fcoKFOitATEl  Witness  the  Seal  of  the  Company  and  the  signatures  of  its 

\      SEAL      /  duly  authorized  officers  this  tenth  day  of  January,  1932. 

Howard  McAlpin, 
President 
Frank  W.  Kinsey 
Treasurer 


When  certificates  for  preferred  stock  are  prepared,  the  con- 
ditions of  issue  should  be  set  out  in  full  on  the  face  of  the  cer- 
tificate, though,  if  lengthy,  the  certificate  may  merely  embody 
the  more  important  provisions,  and  reference  be  made  on  the 
certificate  to  the  charter,  the  by-law,  or  the  resolution  under 
which  the  stock  is  issued. 

When  a  reference  of  this  kind  is  to  be  made,  the  wording  of 
Form  80  would  be  followed  to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph. 
The  next  paragraph  would  then  read  as  follows:   "The  prefened 
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Stock  represented  by  this  certificate  is  authorized  by  the  Certif- 
icate of  Incorporation  of  the  said  Company  as  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1922,  and  is  issued  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
therein  set  forth." 

In  some  few  states  the  statutes  prescribe  that  the  condi- 
tions of  preferred  stock  must  appear  with  greater  or  less  ful- 
ness on  the  face  of  the  certificate. 

Preferred  stock  is  sometimes  issued  in  very  crude  form, 
"Preferred  Stock"  being  printed  across  the  face  of  the  ordinary 
certificate  in  red  or  some  other  distinctive  color  or  style,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conditions  under  which  the  preferred  stock  is 
issued. 

Preferred  stock  certificates  are  numbered  independently  of 
the  common  stock  certificates.  That  is,  the  first  certificate  of 
preferred  stock  is  numbered  "i"  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  certificate  of  common  stock  is  also  numbered  "i," 
the  two  series  being  sujficiently  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  respectively  common  and  preferred  stock. 

Stock  is  transferred  by  assignment,  the  form  being  printed 
upon  the  back  of  the  certificate.  There  is  but  one  form  of  this 
assignment  in  common  use,  which,  though  informal  and  incom- 
plete in  some  respects,  is  almost  invariably  employed.  When  this 
assignment  is  executed  by  the  owner  of  record,  and  the  certif- 
icate is  duly  delivered,  the  stock  represented  thereby  becomes 
the  property  of  the  party  named  in  the  assignment  form.  If 
this  party  wishes  to  assign  the  certificate  again,  he  might  execute 
another  similar  assignment,  either  written  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate,  or  prepared  as  a  separate  document  and  attached 
to  the  certificate.  More  conmionly  he  surrenders  the  certificate 
and  takes  out  a  new  one  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
the  party  to  whom  he  wishes  the  stock  to  be  transferred. 

Or — a  very  common  practice  when  stock  is  assigned — the 
assignment  is  duly  executed,  but  the  blanks  for  the  names  of 
the  assignee  and  the  attorney  are  not  filled  in  at  all.    The 
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certificate  is  then  said  to  oe  "assigned  in  blank"  and  may  be 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  without  further  formality,  the  equi- 
table ownership  of  the  stock  following  the  certificate.  Any  owner 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  a  stockholder  of  record,  i.e.,  appear 
upon  the  stock  books  of  the  company  as  the  owner  of  the  stock, 
may  then  fill  out  the  blanks  in  the  assignment,  turn  the  cer- 
tificate in  to  the  secretary  of  the  company  for  cancellation, 
and  receive  a  new  certificate  in  his  own  name.^ 

The  following  assignment  is  complete,  the  parts  which 
have  been  filled  in  being  indicated  by  parentheses: 

Form  8i.    Assignment  of  Stock  Certificate 

For  Value  Received,  (I)  hereby  sell  and  transfer  unto  (John  J.  McMillan  of 
New  York  City,  Twenty-five)  Shares  of  the  Capital  Stock  represented  by  the 
within  Certificate,  and  do  hereby  irrevocably  constitute  and  appoint  (Harry  S. 
Gunnison)  my  attorney  to  transfer  the  said  stock  on  the  books  of  the  within  named 
Company  with  full  power  of  substitution  in  the  premises. 

Dated  (March  2,  1932)  (Howaxo  S.  Allen) 

In  presence  of 

(Anna  H.  Marshall) 


Usually  the  secretary  of  the  company  is  designated  as  the 
attorney  who  is  to  make  the  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, though  any  other  suitable  person  might  be  named  instead. 

Sometimes  stock  is  held  by  trustees  under  the  terms  of  a 
voting  trust  agreement.'  In  such  case,  at  the  time  the  trust 
is  formed  the  certificates  of  stock  to  be  held  under  it  are  duly 
assigned  and  are  turned  in  to  the  trustees,  who  surrender  them 
for  cancellation  and  take  out  certificates  in  their  own  names 
as  voting  trustees. 

Voting  trustees'  certificates  are  then  usually  prepared  in 
the  general  style  of  the  ordinary  stock  certificate,  and  are  de- 
livered to  the  parties  to  whom  the  stock  belongs  to  evidence 


« Sec  Book  I,  Ch8.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX,  "Tranrfert  of  Stock.*: 
*  For  text  of  a  votiog  trust  agreement,  aee  Form  104. 
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its  real  ownership.  These  trustees^  certificates  pass  by  assign- 
ment, the  equitable  ownership  of  the  stock  being  thereby  vest- 
ed in  the  assignee.  Forms  82  and  83  give  the  general  wording  of 
a  voting  trustees'  certificate. 

Form  82.    Voting  Trustees'  Certificate 

Oiganized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Number  125  35  Shares 

ALBANY  PAPER  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock,  $750,000 

CE&TmcATE  roR  Stock  Deposited 
Under  Votikg  TrustAgreement  of  April  la,  1922 

rhe  undersigned  Trustees,  by  the  National  Trust  Company,  their  agent,  hav- 
ing received  on  deposit  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Albany  Paper  Company,  full- 
paid  and  non-assessable,  all  being  held  under  the  above-named  agreement,  to  the 
terms  of  which  the  holder  hereof  assents  by  receiving  this  certificate,  certify  that 
John  N.  Allen  is  entitled,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  agreement,  to  Thirty-five 
Shares  of  the  stock  deposited  thereunder.  This  Certificate  entitles  the  holder  to 
all  rights,  dividends,  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  actual  stock,  excepting  only 
the  right  to  vote.  Tlie  Trusteeship  herein  agreed  to  may  be  terminated  after  three 
years  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  above-named  agreement,  and  is  ended  by 
limitation  in  ten  years  from  date  of  agreement. 

Transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  undersigned  at  the  o&ce  of  the  National 
Trust  Company,  New  York  City,  by  the  holder  hereof  in  person  or  by  duly  author- 
ized attorney,  upon  surrender  of  tms  certificate  properly  indorsed. 

Dated  April  15,  1922  Henry  W.  Turner, 

Frank  D.  McCall, 
WiLUAii  H.  Montgomery, 
Howard  F.  Bergman, 
Phuip  T.  Atwater, 

Trustees 

By  National  Trust  Company, 

Depositary  and  Agent 
By  Howard  T.  Latham, 

Secretary 


When  the  voting  trust  is  terminated,  these  trustees'  certif- 
icates are  exchanged  for  the  usual  stock  certificates.* 


«  See  Book  I,  Ch.  LVI,  for  diartmaion  of  voting  tnasts,  and  Form  104,  for  voting  tnast 
Agreement. 
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A  simpler  form  of  trustees'  certificate  is  as  follows: 
Form  83.    Voting  Trustees'  Certificate — Simple  Form 

Number  65  25  Shares 

HANDSEL  CHROME  OXIDE  COMPANY 

Trttstees'  Certificate  of  Beneficial  Interest 


The  undersigned,  as  Trustees  under  a  certain  Trust  Agreement  entered  into 
between  themselves  and  John  H.  Baldwin  on  the  seventh  day  of  December,  1921, 
whereby  the  entire  Capital  Stock  of  the  Handsel  Chrome  Oxide  Company  has  been 
placed  in  their  hands  subject  to  the  terms  of  said  agreement,  do  nerebv  certify 
that  Heniy  P.  Bowman  is  the  owner  of  Twenty-five  Shares  of  the  benefidal  interest 
set  forth  in  said  agreement. 

Transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  Trustees  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and 
upon  the  surrender  of  this  certificate  duly  indorsed. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Trustees  have  signed  this  certificate  this 
15th  day  of  January,  1922. 

Howard  Coleman         1 

John  W.  Willard         [  Trustees 

Sargent  P.  CiniQiiNGs  J 


The  form  of  assigmnent  on  the  back  of  either  of  these  certif- 
icates would  be  in  the  following  general  form: 

Form  84.    Assignment  of  Voting  Trustees'  Certificate 

For  Value  Received,  I  hereby  sell,  assign,  and  transfer  to  Charles  Campbell 
the  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Albany  Paper  Company  represented  by  the  within 
Certificate,  and  do  hereby  irrevocably  constitute  and  appomt  Howard  T.  Latham 
my  attorney  to  transfer  the  said  interest  on  the  books  of  the  within-named  Trus- 
tees, with  full  powers  of  substitution  in  the  premises. 

Dated  June  15,  1922  John  N.  Allen 
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STOCK  BOOKS 

The  usual  stock  books  are  the  transfer  book  and  the  stock 
ledger,  this  latter  bemg  also  frequently  referred  to  as  the  stock 
book.i 

Fonn  85.    Stock  Transfer  Book 


Ledger  Folio  27  Tnmsfer  No.  556 

ALLIANCE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

For  Value  Received,  I  hereby  sell,  assign  and  transfer  unto  John  H.  Lannng, 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Seventy-six  Shares  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Company,  now  standing  in  my  name  on  the  Company  books  and  repre- 
sented by  surrendereid  Certificates  Nos.  32,  37,  and  44. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  28th  day  of  May,  1922. 

Geokge  B.  Goldman    [l.  s.] 
By  George  Gaie,  Attorney 
New  Certificate  No.  224 
Issued  to  John  H.  Lansing 
Ledger  Folio  84 


The  transfer  books  supplied  by  stationers  usually  have  a 
stub  attached  to  the  transfer.  As  the  transfer  itself  remains 
in  the  book,  this  stub  is  merely  an  unnecessary  repetition  of 
matter  already  shown  on  the  transfer. 

The  transfer  book  itself  is  practically  a  duplication  of  the 
assignment  appearing  upon  the  stock  certificate,  and  by  many 
corporations  is  not  kept  at  all,  the  duly  executed  assignment 
on  the  back  of  the  certificate  being  regarded  as  an  all-sufficient 
authorization  for  the  transfer  of  the  assigned  stock. 


1  For  diflcotsioa  of  the  stock  books,  tee  Book  I.  4  a6a,  and  Ch.  XXXVII,  "The  Stcck 
Records":  also  Book  III.  if  38-4?.  For  form  of  stock  reirister  and  ttansfer  rei^ster,  see  Ch. 
XXVI,  "Miscellaneous  Books  of  Record." 
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The  signature  to  the  assignment  of  the  stodc  transfer  book 
is  sometimes  witnessed.  This  signature  is,  however,  usually 
that  of  the  secretary  or  the  transfer  agent,  or  is  aflixed  in  their 
presence,  and  as  the  assignment  is  at  the  most  but  supple- 
mentary to  the  duly  witnessed  assignment  on  the  hadk  of 
the  surrendered  certificate,  a  witness  to  its  signature  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  superfluous. 

In  many  states  a  stock  book  or  stock  ledger— the  two  being 
practically  synonymous— is  required  by  the  statutes.  Whether 
required  by  the  statutes  or  not,  some  book  of  the  kind  must 
necessarily  be  kept  in  order  to  provide  an  accurate  record  of 
the  issued  and  outstanding  stock  of  the  company.  The  form 
of  stock  book  or  stock  ledger  shown  in  Form  86  will  be  found  con- 
venient and  will  meet  the  statutory  requirements  of  almost 
every  state. 

The  leaves  of  this  bode  are  indexed,  usually  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  but  in  some  states  to  secure  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  required  by  statute.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  stockholder  with  whom  the  particular  account  is  kept 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  page  as  in  an  ordinary  ledger.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  the  party  is  credited  with  the 
stock  he  purchases  or  otherwise  acquires,  and  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  debited  with  any  stock  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
The  difference  between  the  two  sides  shows  at  any  time  the 
amount  of  stock  standing  to  his  credit. 

On  the  debit  or  sale  side  of  the  account,  the  first  column 
gives  the  date  of  the  transaction;  the  second  the  name  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  stock  is  transferred;  the  third  the  number 
of  the  surrendered  certificate;  the  fourth  the  number  of  the 
certificate  reissued  to  the  transferrer  when  but  a  portion  of  the 
stock  represented  by  the  surrendered  certificate  is  sold;  and  the 
fifth  column  shows  the  number  of  shares  sold. 

On  the  credit  side,  which  shows  stock  acquired  by  the 
party  with  whom  the  account  is  kept,  the  first  column  gives 
the  date  of  purchase;  the  second  the  name  of  the  party  as- 
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signing  the  purchased  stock;  the  third  shows  what  amount  has 
been  paid  on  the  stock,  thereby  indicating  whether  it  is  full 
paid  or  otherwise;  the  fourth  column  gives  the  number  of 
the  certificates  issued  to  the  party;  and  the  last  colimm  the 
number  of  shares  acquired. 

Where  a  number  of  certificates  in  the  same  name  are  issued 
or  canceled  in  a  single  transaction,  the  entry  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions.  If  but  a  few  certificate  numbers  are 
involved,  they  may  usually  be  entered  in  small  figures  on  the 
line  in  the  proper  column.  If  the  numbers  of  certificates  are 
too  great  to  be  so  entered,  two  or  more  lines  may  be  devoted 
to  the  transaction,  or  the  numbers  may  be  noted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  reference  to  these  numbers  being  inserted  in  the 
column  where  the  numbers  ordinarily  appear.  If,  however, 
the  certificates  canceled  or  issued  are  in  diJBFerent  names,  one 
line  must  necessarily  be  given  for  each  certificate. 

In  New  York,  acting  under  authority  of  §276  of  the  Stock 
Transfer  Tax  Law  (as  amended  by  Laws  192 1,  Chapter  443, 
Section  216),  a  special  form  of  stock  book  has  been  prescribed 
by  the  Tax  Commission.  The  use  of  this  form  by  New  York 
corporations  is  obligatory.  Form  87  shows  a  stock  book  for 
the  use  of  brokers;  Form  88  a  stock  book — or  as  stated  in  the 
law,  "transfer  ledger  or  register'* — ^for  the  use  of  corporations 
and  transfer  agents.  The  only  new  feature  in  these  prescribed 
forms  is  the  introduction  of  the  special  columns  for  the  record 
of  the  stamp  tax  paid  on  transfers  in  the  broker's  stock  book. 
In  some  other  states  the  statutes  prescribe  similar  forms. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
ORGANIZATION  MEETING  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

The  general  subject  of  the  first  or  organization  meeting 
of  stockholders  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.!  The  forms  of  the  present  chapter  are  supple- 
mentary thereto. 

In  most  states  the  first  directors  of  a  corporation  are  elected 
by  the  stockholders,  and  when  a  corporation  is  organized  a 
stockholders'  meeting  must  of  necessity  precede  the  directors' 
meeting.  In  some  states,  however,  as  in  New  York,  Colorado, 
and  California,  the  first  directors  are  appointed  by  the  charter, 
and  in  such  states  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders  loses  much 
of  its  importance,  particularly  when  the  directors  have  power 
to  adopt  by-laws.  In  such  case  it  may  or  may  not  precede  the 
first  meeting  of  directors  at  the  discretion  of  the  incorporators. 

Usually  at  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders,  the  charter 
is  to  be  received,  by-laws  adopted,  directors  to  be  elected, 
other  details  of  organization  to  be  provided  for,  and,  as  almost 
invariably  property  of  some  kind  is  to  be  taken  over  or  pur- 
chased by  the  new  corporation,  the  stockholders  pass^a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  directors  to  accept  the  proposition  as 
submitted. 

The  procedure  at  the  first  corporate  meetings  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  state.  In  the 
great  majority  of  states  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders  must 
be  held  within  the  state.  If  all  or  a  majority  of  the  incor- 
porators reside  outside  the  state  of  incorporation — ^a  condition 
which  frequently  arises — the  requirement  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  stockholders  must  be  held  within  the  home  state  is  com- 

1  Book  I,  Ch.  XXXV,  "First  Meeting  of  Stockholden." 
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plied  with  by  means  of  proxies.  The  non-resident  incorpor- 
ators send  their  proxies  to  the  attorney  or  other  agent  who 
represents  the  company  within  the  state  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  formed,  who  thereupon  holds  the  first  meeting 
of  stockholders,  transacts  all  necessary  business,  complies  with 
the  legal  requirements,  prepares  the  proper  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  has  them  duly  signed  by  the  acting  president  and 
secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  turns  the  minutes  and  the  com- 
pany over  to  its  "incorporators"  legally  qualified  to  conduct 
its  business.  Such  meetings,  though  purely  formal  and  per- 
functory, are  perfectly  legal. 

The  following  minutes  of  a  first  or  organization  meeting  of 
stockholders  are  drawn  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey.  They  may  be  easily  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
any  other  state. 

Form  89.    Minutes  of  Stockholders'  First  Meeting 


THE  BARSTOW  MOTOR  CORPORATION 
of  New  Jersey 

MlNTTTES  OF  FotST  MEETING  OF  StOCKHOLDESS 

Held  December  5,  192 1 

Pursuant  to  written  call  and  waiver  of  notice  signed  by  all  of  the  incorporators, 
the  first  meeting  of  stockholders  of  The  Barstow  Motor  Corporation  was  held  in 
the  office  of  George  H.  Madison,  845  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  on  the  5  th  day  of  January,  1922. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Howard  Milliken,  and  on  motion,  Geofge 
H.  Barstow  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Sargent  Davison  was 
appointed  its  Secretary. 

The  Secretaxy  presented  and  read  the  call  and  waiver  of  notice  pursuant  to 
which  the  meeting  was  held.  On  motion  it  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  minute 
Book  following  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.     (See  Form  90.) 

The  proxy  of  Frank  Harris  appointing  James  C.  McCormick  his  representa- 
tive was  (Sresented,  and  was  ordered  to  be  filed. 

There  were  present  in  person: 

NAMES  NO.  OF  SHAKES 

Geofge  H.  Barstow i 

Howard  Milliken x 

Sargent  Davis i 

Wilson  P.  Noble x 
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Thttt  wtwt  pfCKBt  by  prosy: 

XAME  SAME  or  fKOXT  90.  OT  flUKES 

Ffaak  Hanw        James  C  HcConnick  i 

Tbe  Chaifinaa  prefcnUd  a  certified  copy  ol  Ube  Certificile  ci  ImcomonMkm 
and  ilaUd  Unl  Uie  oripoal  had  beca  mwdcd  io  th^ 

Cottoiy  Qatht$rd6sty  of  laaoaiy,  1922,  and  was  filed  mthtoBkccitht  Scoetaiy 
of  StaU  at  Tfcnioo*  on  tbe  4lii  d^  a/L  Jamary^  1922,  and  that  tlie  otg^aiiaMkm 
tax^  and  ftattttoryfifijK  and  rcnwdinglm  bad  been  dnl^  Oft  mociae  it  was 

ordered  that  the  laid  Certificate  of  Inoofpotaticm  be  enteral  on  the  first  poses  ol 
the  Book  of  Mitttttes, 

Tbe  SecreUfy  preiented  a  fonn  of  By-Laws  piepaicd  by  ooonsel  for  the  Caa»- 
pany,  which  was  read  article  by  artide,  and  as  a  wAole  ttit^iiimnii«iy  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  Book  of  Ifinntes  hnmecbUciy  foQowips  the  Certificate 
of  Incorporation, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  bosineas  m  order  was  the  dectioo  of 
feven  dtrecton  as  provided  in  the  by-Uws,  and  thereupon  appointed  Messrs. 
Harold  Conrow  and  John  Miner  innecton.  Said  inspectors  then  proceeded  to 
open  the  polls  and  receive  ballots.  AH  the  itodJiolden  present  in  person  or  by 
proxy  having  voted,  the  inspectors  rqjorted  that  ballots  were  cut  as  f  "" 


roft  Doxcjons  votes 

Gtotg/t  H.  Baritow 5 

Howard  MiUiken 5 

Sargent  Davis 5 

Wilson  P,  Noble 5 

Frank  Harris 5 

Harvey  Crawford 5 

Ellis  C.  Sherman 5 

and  that  the  gentlemen  named  were  therefore  duly  elected  directors  of  the  Com> 
pany.  It  was  ordered  that  the  report  of  the  inspectors  be  entered  in  the  Minute 
Book  following  the  minutes  of  tbe  meeting.    (See  Form  gz,) 

On  motbn  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  principal  office  of  this  Company  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  shall  be  at  No.  845  Broad  Street,  Newark,  and  the  agent  in  charge  upcm 
whom  process  may  be  served,  shall  be  George  H.  Madison. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  waiver  of  notke  of  assessment  and  of  the  time  and 
place  of  payment  thereof  signed  by  all  the  incorporators.  The  waiver  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  in  the  Minute  Book  foUowing  tne  minutes  of  the  meeting.  (See 
Form  93.) 

The  Secretary  presented  a  proposal  from  George  P.  Willis  of  Montdair,  New 
Jersey,  offering  to  assign  to  the  Company  in  exchange  for  its  entire  common  stock, 
the  United  SUtes  letters  patent  granted  him  for  motors  of  the  internal  combustion 
type,  together  with  his  agreement  to  assign  to  the  Company  any  future  mventions 
or  improvements  made  by  him  in  motors  of  the  internal  combustion  type. 

Said  proposal  was  ordered  received  and  the  following  resolution  in  regard 
thereto  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted:  ^ 

Whkreas,  George  P.  Willis,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  issue  to  his 
order  of  the  entire  common  stock  of  this  Company  of  the  par  value  of  Two 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($200,000),  has  offered  to  scU  and  assign  to  this 
Company  the  United  SUtes  rights  for  his  improvements  in  motors  of  the  m- 
tcmal  combustion  type,  together  with  his  agreement  to  assign  to  the  company 
all  future  improvements  and  inventions  in  motors  of  the  internal  combustion 
type,  all  as  set  forth  in  hb  written  proposal  submitted  to  this  meeting;  and 
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Whereas,  It  appears  to  the  stockholderB  of  this  Company  that  such 
property  is  necessary  for  the  business  and  lawful  purposes  of  the  C(nnpany, 
and  that  the  same  is  of  the  reasonable  value  of  Two  Himdred  Thousand  Dol- 
lars ($200,000); 

Now,  Therefoke,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company  be  and  hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered  and  directed  to  accept 
the  said  proposition  and  to  issue  the  said  common  stock  of  this  Company  m 
exchange  for  the  said  letters  patent  and  agreement  of  the  said  George  P.  Willis. 
There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned. 
Geokge  H.  Barstow,  Sargent  Davis, 

Chairman  Secretary 

In  pursuance  of  the  motions  of  the  preceding  minute,  the  following  forms  are 
entered  in  the  minutes: 

1.  Certificate  of  Incorporation 

2.  By-Laws 

3.  Call  and  Waiver  of  Notice 

4   Report  of  Inspectors  of  Election 
5.  Waiver  of  Notice  of  Assessment 

Sargent  Davis, 

Secretary 


Important  instruments  received  during  the  course  of  a 
meeting  are  frequently  ordered  embodied  in  the  minutes  or 
entered  in  the  minute  book  immediately  following  the  minutes. 
There  is  no  legal  objection  to  either  arrangement.  The  minutes 
are,  however,  clearer  and  inore  closely  connected  when  the 
instruments  are  appended  instead  of  being  brought  into  the 
body  of  the  minutes. 

Fonn  90.    Call  and  Waiver  of  Notice — Stockholders* 


THE  BARSTOW  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


Call  and  Waiver  of  Notice 

FOR 

First  Meeting  of  Stockholders 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  all  of  the  incorporators  of  the  above-named  cor- 
poration and  all  of  the  subscribers  to  its  capital  stock  entitled  to  notice  of  said 
meeting,  do  hereby  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  to 
be  held  in  the  office  of  Geozge  H.  Madison,  845  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
at  3  P.M.,  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1922,  for  the  puipose  of  receiving  the  charter, 
adoj^ting  bv-laws,  electing  directors,  considering  anci  acting  upon  a  proposal  for 
the  issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  m  exchange  for  propert;^,  and  the 
transaction  of  all  such  other  business  as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  in  connec- 
tion with  the  organization  of  said  corporation;  and  we  do  hereby  waive  all  require- 
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ing  Mid  do  coniciit  to  the  tnmigction  thereat  <rf  any  ana  alf  bmiiiqs  pertirimng  to 
the  afiain  of  the  Company. 

Dated  Newaxk,  N.  J^  Geobge  H.  Bakstow 

January  4, 1922  Howard  Mnjjrwf 

Sasgent  Davis 
Wilson  P.  Nobue 

FSANK  HaXXIS 

This  call  and  waiver  must  be  dgned  by  every  person  en- 
titled to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  The  presence  at  the  meeting 
of  any  person  not  signing  the  waiver  would,  however,  be  held 
in  itself  to  be  a  waiver  of  notice  and  an  acceptance  of  the  call. 

Form  91.    Proxy— First  Meeting  of  Stockholders 

THE  BARSTOW  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

Proxy 

FOK 

FnsT  Stockhouoess'  Msexxng 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  incorporators  and  a  subscriber  to  the  stm^ 
of  the  above-named  corporation,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  J^ames  C.  Mc- 
Cormick,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  with  full  powers  of  substitution  and  revo- 
catbn,  to  represent  me  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation 
to  be  held  on  the  5th  dav  of  January,  1922,  and  at  any  meeting  postponed  or 
adjourned  therefrom,  hereby  granting  my  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority 
to  act  for  me  at  said  meeting,  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead  to  vote  thereat 
upon  the  said  stock  of  said  corporation  sub6(:ribed  for  by  me,  or  upon  which  I  may 
then  be  entitled  to  vote,  in  the  election  of  directors  and  in  the  tntnsaction  of  any 
and  all  other  business  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company  that  may  be  brought 
before  said  meeting,  all  as  fullv  as  I  mi^t  or  could  do  if  personally  present,  and  I 
hereby  ratify  and  confirm  all  that  my  said  attomev,  or  his  substitute,  shall  lawfuDy 
do  at  such  meeting  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead. 

In  Witness  Whereop,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  signature  and  seal, 
this  4th  day  of  January,  1922. 

In  presence  of  Frank  Hasxis    [l.  b.] 

Flosence  Hakxis 


In  the  majority  of  the  states  inspectors  of  election  are  not 
required  by  law.  They  are,  however,  frequently  appointed  in 
order  to  secure  the  proper  conduct  of  the  election. 

In  New  York  the  certificate  of  the  inspectors  of  election 
must  be  sworn   to,   and  oath  and  certificate  be  filed  in  the 
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office  of  the  county  clerk.    In  New  Jersey  this  is  not  required, 
nor  need  the  inspectors  be  sworn. 

Form  93.    Inspectors'  R^ort 

Inspectoks'  Repokt* 

We,  the  undersigned,  Inspectors  of  Election,  duly  appointed  to  conduct  the 
election  for  directors  of  The  barstow  Motor  Corporation  at  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  thereof,  held  this  date  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  84^  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jers^,  do  hereby  certify  and  report  that  we  did  hold  and  conduct 
the  said  election  by  ballot  in  due  form  and  that  the  votes  cast  thereat  are  as  follows; 

VOTES 
NAMES  RECEIVED 

George  H.  Barstow 5 

Howard  Milliken 5 

Saigent  Davis 5 

Wilson  P.  Noble S 

Frank  Harris 5 

Harvw  Crawford 5 

Ellis  C.  Sherman 5 

Newark,  New  Jersey  Hasold  Conkow 

January  5,  1922  John  Mines 


The  following  form  is  local.  If  such  a  waiver  is  not  signed, 
30  dajrs'  notice  must  be  given  the  incorporators  before  their 
subscriptions  can  be  enforced  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey* 

Form  93.    Waiver  of  Notice  of  Assessment 


Waivek  or  Notice  of  Assessuent 

We,  the  undersigned,  subscribers  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  The  Barstow  Motor 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  hereby  waive  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  oayment 
of  our  reactive  subscriptions  to  the  Capital  Stock  with  whicn  said  Company 
begins  business,  and  also  waive  all  other  requirements  of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
as  to  notice  of  assessment  and  payment  thereof,  and  we  agree  to  pay  our  respective 
subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  require. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  George  H.  Baxstow 

January  5,  1922  Howaed  Miluken 

Sakgent  Davis 
Wilson  P.  Noble 
Frank  Haksis 
Harvey  Crawford 


*  For  other  forms  of  Inspectors*  report  and  forms  for  oaths  of  inspectors,  see  Forms  162-165 . 
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ORGANIZATION  MEETING  OF  DIRECTORS » 

In  the  organization  of  a  corporation,  the  first  meeting  of 
directors  usually  follows  immediately  after  the  first  meeting 
of  stockholders,  its  precise  date  or  time  being  fixed  by  the  call 
and  waiver  of  notice  signed  by  the  newly  elected  directors. 
Unless  notice  is  waived  in  this  formal  manner,  or  informally 
by  the  presence  and  participation  of  all  the  newly  elected 
directors  at  the  meeting,  the  first  meeting  of  directors  must 
either  be  called  as  a  special  meeting  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  by-laws,  or  the  directors  must  wait  until  the 
time  fixed  by  the  by-laws  for  their  first  regular  meeting. 

At  this  first  meeting  of  directors,  oflScers  are  to  be  elected 
and  various  details  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the 
corporate  business  are  to  be  attended  to,  including  the  taking 
over  or  purchase  of  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  new  cor- 
poration. The  following  minutes  are  of  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  that  state.  They 
may  easQy  be  adapted  to  meet  requirements  of  other  states. 

Form  94*    Minutes  of  Directors'  First  Meeting 


THE  BARSTOW  MOTOR  CORPORATION 
of  New  Jersey 

MnnTTES  OF  Fisst  Meeting  of  Disectobs 
Held  Januaxy  5,  1922 

Pursuant  to  written  call  and  waiver  of  notice,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Barstow  Motor  Corporation  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  office  of  George  H.  Madison, 
845  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  4  p.m.,  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1922 

>  For  general  diacuaaioii  of  the  first  meeting  of  directon,  see  Book  I.  Ch.  XXVII,  "Pint 
Meeting  of  Directors." 
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Howard  Mflliken  calkd  the  meeting  to  order  and  on  motion,  Gteige  H. 
Baistow  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Sargent  Davis  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  meeting. 

There  were  present: 
Geoige  H.  Barstow 
Howard  Milliken 
Sargent  Davis 
Wilson  P.  Noble 
Harvey  Crawford 
Ellis  C.  Shemian 
constituting  a  quorum  of  the  Board.    Absent:  Frank  Harris. 

Hie  ^retary  presented  the  call  and  waiver  of  notice  signed  by  all  the 
Directors,  piursuant  to  which  the  meeting  was  held.  It  was  ordered  spread  upon  the 
Minute  Book  immediately  following  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  (See  Form  p5.) 
The  Chairman  announced  the  first  business  in  order  to  be  the  election  of 
officers  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  corporate  year  and  until  the  election  of 
their  successors,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Howard  MiUiken  and  Ellis  C.  Sherman 
tellers  to  corKiuct  the  election.  The  votes  of  those  present  were  duly  cast  by 
ballot,  resulting  in  the  unanimous  election  of  the  following  officers: 

President Georse  H.  Barstow 

Vice-President Fraiik  Harris 

Secretary Saigent  Davis 

Treasurer ^ Harvey  Crawford 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  be  sworn  and  subscribe  a  written  oath  of 
office,  and  that  said  oath  be  spread  upon  the  Minute  Book  immediately  followinff 
the  minutes  of  the  present  meeting.  The  Secretary  thereupon  took  said  oath  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.    (See  Form  g6.) 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Treasurer  give  bond  as  provided  in  the  bv-laws,  in  the 
sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5,000),  the  form  and  sureties  of  same  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer  thereupon  submitted  a  bond 
signed  by  himself  as  principal  and  by  the  Fidelity  Surety  Company  of  Maryland  as 
surety.  The  bond  as  presented  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  filed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Company. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Company  be  authorized  to  lease  an 
office  for  the  use  of  the  Company  at  80  Broadway,  New  York  City,  the  rental 
thereof  not  to  exceed  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($r5o)  per  month,  and 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  from  time  to  time  held  there 
or  at  the  designated  office  of  the  Company  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  mav  direct. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  instructed 
to  open  an  account  for  the  Company  with  the  Irving  National  Bank  of  New 
YorK  City,  and  to  deposit  therein  all  funds  of  the  0:>mpany  coming  into  his 
possession,  such  account  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Company  and  funds  deposited 
therein  to  be  withdrawn  only  by  check  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  counter- 
signed by  the  President. 

Resolved,  That  certificates  for  conunon  and  preferred  stock  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  and  identified  by  the  signature  of  the  President,  be  and 
hereby  are  adopted  as  the  stock  certificates  of  the  Company,  and  that  the  same 
be  spread  on  the  pages  of  the  Minute  Book  immediately  following  the  minutes 
of  tne  present  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  procure  Five  Hundred 
(500)  certificates  of  common  stock  and  Five  Hundred  (500)  certificates  of 
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preferred  stock  in  form  as  adopted,  also  a  corporate  seal  as  inovided  in  the 
by-laws,  and  in  addition  tliereto  such  records,  stock  and  tiansfer  books,  books 
of  account,  and  stationery  and  office  suj^lies  as  ma^  seem  necessaiy  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  Company's  operations  and  busmess. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  hereby  authorised  and  instructed  to 
pay  from  the  Company  funds  all  expenses  properly  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  incorporation  of  the  Company,  the  total  of  such  payments  not  to 
exceed  Eight  Hundred  Dollars  ($800). 

Resolved,  That  an  assessment  of  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  (100%)  be 
levied  upon  the  shares  of  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  incorporators  as  shown  by 
the  certificate  of  incorporation. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  prepare  the  certificate  of  election  of 
directors  and  officers  required  by  the  New  Jersey  statutes,  and  that  the  proper 
officers  of  the  Company  execute  and  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  New  Jersey  within  thirtjr  days  from  date,  and  that  a  copy  thereof 
be  spread  upon  the  Minute  Book  immediately  following  the  minutes  of  the 
present  meeting. 

The  President  then  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  (i)  the  written 
proposal  of  Mr.  George  P.  Wulis  of  Montdair,  New  Jersey,  to  transfer  and  assign 
his  patents  for  improvements  in  motors  of  the  internal  combustk>n  tyi>e  to  the 
Company,  together  with  an  agreement  to  assign  all  future  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  motors  of  the  internal  combustion  tvpe  made  by  him,  in  eirhange  and 
full  payment  for  the  entire  common  stock  of  the  Company;  and  (2)the  resolution 
of  the  stockholders  approving  said  proposal  and  instructing  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  accept  the  same. 

Mr.  '^^llis'  proposal  was  ordered  received  and  spread  upon  the  Minute  Book 
immediately  following  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  and  on  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded  the  following  resolution  relating  thereto  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  patents  and  agreement  offered  by  George  P.  WiDis  in 
exchange  for  the  entire  common  stodc  of  this  Company  is  adjudged  by  thb 
Board  to  be  of  the  reasonable  value  of  Two  Hundred  Thou^nd  Dollars 
($200,000)  and  to  be  necessary  for  the  use  and  lawful  purposes  of  this  Company: 

Now,  Trerefoke,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  said  proposed  assignment 
of  Letters  Patent  and  the  agreement  for  the  assigiuaent  of  future  rights  and 
patents  in  exchange  for  the  entire  common  stock  of  this  Company,  as  set  forth 
m  the  said  proposition  of  George  P.  Willis  and  ^nead  mm  the  Minute  Book 
of  this  Company,  is  hereby  accepted  and  the  proper  officers  of  the  Company 
are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  receive  the  duly  executed  assignments 
and  agreements  of  said  George  P.  Willis  in  form  approved  by  oounsd  for  the 
Company,  and  to  issue  in  exchange  therefor  the  entire  common  stock  of  the 
Company  consisting  of  Two  Thousand  (2,000)  Shares  of  the  par  value  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  per  share,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  mity  be 
designated  by  the  written  orders  of  the  said  George  P.  WiUis,  and  to  do  all 
other  things  necessary  and  convenient  to  consununate  the  said  exchange  and 
issue  of  stock  for  property. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Sargent  Davis, 

Sw^iary 
George  H.  Barsiow, 
FnsideHl 
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In  pursuance  of  the  motions  of  the  pieoeding  nunutes,  the  Idbwing  fonos  are 
hereunto  appended: 

1.  Call  and  Waiver  of  Notice 

2.  Secretary's  Oath  of  Office 

3.  Report  to  Secretary  of  State 

4.  Forms  of  Stock  Certificates — Common  and  Preferred 

5.  Written  Proposal  of  Geoige  P.  Willis  to  Exchange  Patents  lor  the 

Common  Stock  of  the  Company 

Sakgent  Davis, 

SecreUury 


The  fonns  required  by  these  minutes  follow  in  part.  The 
form  for  treasurer's  bond — ^if  a  personal  bond  is  required — 
is  shown  in  Form  248.  If  a  surety  comt)any's  bond  is  to  be 
used,  forms  may  be  obtained  from  any  surety  company.  The 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  omitted  as  being  purely 
local.  New  Jersey  corporations  may  obtain  the  necessary 
blanks  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Form  9S*    Call  and  Waiver— Directors' 

THE  BARSTOW  MOTOR  CORPORATION 
Call  and  Waiver  of  Nones 

FOK 

First  Meeting  of  Directors 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  all  of  the  Directors  of  The  Barstow  Motor  Corpo- 
ration, do  hereby  cali  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  said  C6mpany  to  be 
held  in  the  office  of  Geoige  H.  Madison,  No.  845  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
at  4  P.M.,  on  the  5th  da^  of  January,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  dficers,  acting 
upon  a  proposal  to  assign  pioperty  to  the  Compuiy  in  exchange  for  stock,  and  for 
doing  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
oiganization  of  the  Company  or  the  promotion  of  its  business,  and  we  hereby 
waive  all  statutory  or  by-law  requirements  as  to  notice  of  time,  place,  and  objects 
of  said  meeting  and  consent  to  the  transaction  thereat  of  any  and  all  busmess 
pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 
Newarit,  New  Jersey, 

January  5, 1922  Frank  Harris 

George  H.  Barstow 
Howard  Milliken 
Sargent  Davis 
Wilson  P.  Nobub 
Harvey  Crawford 
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Frequently  when  directors'  meetings  are  to  be  assembled 
by  caU  and  waiver,  the  signatures  of  all  the  directors  are  not 
secured  at  the  time  but  are  secured  subsequently — and  some- 
times long  after  the  date  of  the  meeting.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  it  has  been  held  that  a  director's  signature  to  a  waiver 
after  the  meeting  ''looking  to  ratification  of  what  was  done 
is  without  force  to  validate  the  action  taken." '  In  this  case 
the  action  of  a  meeting  held  pursuant  to  a  waiver  which  was 
not  signed  by  some  of  the  directors  until  after  the  meeting, 
was  held  to  be  invalid. 

Form  96.    Secretary's  Oath  ct  Office 


Secketaky's  Oath 

State  oi  New  Jersey  \      . 
CouKTv  Of  Essex        /  **" 

Sargent  Davis,  the  Secretary  of  The  Barstow  Motor  Corporation,  being  by 
me  dulv  sworn,  upon  his  oath,  does  promise  and  swear  that  he  will  fsdthfully  and 
hnpartially  dischai^e  the  duties  of  Secietaiy  of  said  Company  to  the  best  of  his  skill 

Sakgent  Davis 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  5th  day  of  January,  1922. 
Frank  B.  Esicond, 
Commissumer  of  Deeds  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  statutes  require  that  the  secretary  be  sworn. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  empty  formality. 

Form  97*    Proposal  to  Exchange  Property  for  Stock 


Pl^OPOSAL  TO  ExCHAJ^GE  FeOPEKTY  FOE  SXOCK 


To  The  Barstow  Motor  Cork)ration, 
845  Broad  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

I  hereby  offer  in  eichange  and  full  payment  for  the  Common  Stock  of  your 
Company,  amounting  to  Two  Thousand  (2,000)  Shares  of  the  par  value  of  One 


■  Uol'xxnbe  d  o4.  v.  Trenton  White  Qty  Co..  6a  AtL  (N.  J.)  618  (19x2). 
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Hundred  DoUars  ($xoo)  per  share,  United  States  Letters  Patents  Numbers  605,949 
and  605,950,  issued  tome  October  7, 1921,  for  Improvements  in  Internal  Combus- 
tion Motors,  said  Patents  to  be  assigned  to  your  Company  •  together  with  my 
agreement  to  assign  without  further  consideration  all  other  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  Internal  Combustion  Motors  which  I  may  at  any  time  hereafter 
make,  own  or  control. 

If  this  proposition  is  accepted,  the  said  Two  Thousand  (2,000)  Shares  of  Stock 
are  to  be  issued  to  my  order,  full-paid  and  non-assessable,  against  the  delivery  to 
your  Company  of  due  assignments  of  said  Letters  Patent  and  of  my  duly  executed 
agreement  for  the  assignment  of  any  future  inventions  and  improvements  that  I 
may  make  in  Internal  Combustion  Motors. 

Yours  truly, 

Geokge  p.  Wnxis 

New  York  City,  January  5, 1922 


This  proposal  provides  for  the  issue  of  the  entire  common 
stock  in  exchange  for  the  property  mentioned.  The  incor- 
porators have  already  subscribed  fQr  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  company.  On  the  face  of  it,  therefore, 
the  proposal  calls  for  the  issue  of  stock  already  under  contract 
to  the  incorporators  and  this  must  be  adjusted  in  some  way  be- 
fore the  proposal  is  accepted.  The  matter  may  be  easily  ax- 
ranged  in  either  one  of  two  ways:  by  agreement  with  the  party 
making  the  proposal^  that  his  payment — ^as  fax  as  the  incor- 
porators' subscriptions  are  concerned — ^may  be  regarded  as 
paid  on  their  account,  the  stock  being  issued  to  them;  or  the 
incorporators  nj^y  assign  their  subscriptions  to  the  party 
making  the  proposal. 

If  this  latter  plan  is  the  one  adopted,  the.  following  form 
will  apply: 

Form  98.    Assignment  of  Subscriptions 

Assignment  of  Subscripiions 


We,  the  undersigned,  aU  the  subscribers  to  the  Common  Stock  of  the  Barstow 
Motor  Corporation,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dcdlar  to  each  of 
us  in  hand  paid,  and  of  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  the  receipt  of  which 
is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  respectively  sell,  assi^,  and  male  over  to 
Geoige  P.  Willis  all  our  subscription  rights  to  the  Stock  of  said  Company : 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  assignment  is  conditioned  upon  the 
acceptance  by  said  Company  of  the  proposal  of  this  date  of  said  George  P.  Willis  to 
purchase  the  entire  Common  Stock  of  said  Company,  and  is  to  go  into  effect  only 
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upon  due  tender  by  him  of  payment  for  said  Common  Stock  in  accordance  with  the 

terms  of  the  said  proposal 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  fifth  day  of  January,  1932. 

Geokgs  H.  Baxstow 
howaxd  molucen 
Sasgent  Davis 
Wilson  P.  Nobis 
FsANK  Harris 


The  directors'  minutes  on  a  preceding  page  give  a  form  of 
resolution  for  designating  the  corporate  depositary.  This 
form  is  simple  but  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  banks  have  their  own  forms  of  desig- 
nating resolution  which  they  prefer  and  in  some  cases  insist 
upon.  These  forms  are  for  the  most  part  unobjectionable, 
but  in  some  cases  will  be  found  to  confer  excessive  powers 
upon  the  officers  of  the  corporation.  If  this  is  not  desired, 
any  such  resolution  may  be  so  modified  as  to  eliminate  the 
undesirable  features  while  still  preserving  the  general  form 
preferred  by  the  bank. 

The  banks  usually  require  the  resolution  designating  the 
corporate  depositary  to  be  certified.  Such  certification  is  best 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  company  and  may  be  as  shown 
in  Forms  224  and  225. 

Under  some  drciunstances  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
signatures  of  all  the  directors  to  a  call  and  waiver.  In  such 
case,  if  by-laws  have  been  adopted  by  the  stockholders  and  the 
first  regular  meetings  of  directors  imder  these  is  near  at  hand, 
the  business  of  the  first  meeting  may  be  postponed  until  this 
regular  meeting.  Usually,  however,  a  more  immediate  meet- 
ing is  necessary,  and  in  such  case  it  must  be  assembled  by 
means  of  a  call. 

In  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  provisions  in  the  by-laws, 
such  call  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  will 
be  effective.    The  following  form  may  be  used. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  period  between  the  send- 
ing  of  notice  and  the  time  of  meeting  must  be  sufficient  to 
allow  every  member  of  the  board  to  receive  the  notice  and  be 
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present  at  the  meeting.  Any  by-law  provisions  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  to  elapse  between  the  notice  of  the  special  meet- 
ing and  the  special  meeting  held  pursuant  thereto,  should  be 
observed. 

Fonn  99.    Call  for  First  Directors'  Meeting 


Caxx  fos  First  Meeting  ov  Dikectoss 

of  the 

MIDVALE  COAL  COMPANY 

We,  the  undersigned,  Directors  of  the  Midvale  Coal  Company,  hereby  call 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Inrectois  of  said  Compamr  to  be  held  in  the  office  ci  John 
H.  Welch,  229  Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York,  at  3  pjc  on  the  tid  day  of 
January,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers,  acting  upon  a  proposal  to  assign 
property  to  tht  Company  m  exchange  for  stock,  and  domg  all  such  other  things  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Company 
ana  the  promotion  of  its  business. 

New  York  City,  I^oiiAS  L.  Sheiman 

December  30, 192 1.  Daniel  T.  Brown 

John  H.  Welch 
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CHAPTER  X 
OPTIONS  AND  VOTING  TRUST  AGREEMENTS 

Option  Agreements 

When  a  corporation  is  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  or  taking  over  certain  properties,  option  contracts 
are  usually  employed  to  hold  these  properties  until  the  cor- 
poration can  be  organized  and  act  for  itself.  Such  contracts, 
even  though  made  by  trustees  for  the  corporation,  are  not 
binding  upon  the  corporation  until  accepted  or  ratified  by  its 
formal  action.  In  drawing  such  contracts,  therefore,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  parties  acting  for  the  corporation 
are  not  individually  bound  or  involved  by  the  contract  terms 
unless  this  is  intended. 

Form  IOC.    Option  on  Capital  Stock 


Option  Agreement 


An  Agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  14th  day  of  May»  1923,  by  and 
between  John  H.  Wyckoff  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  George  Andrew  Dennison  of  New  York  City,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Whereas,  llie  said  John  H.  Wyckoff  owns  or  controls  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Wyckoff  Publishing  Company,  a  corporation  duly  oiganized  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware  and  carrying  on  its  business  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  said  business 
bdng  the  publication  of  "The  Household,"  a  monthly  magazine  owned  by  the  said 
Wyckoff  Publishing  Company;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Geoige  Andrew  Dennison  owns  or  controls  a  monthly 
mayunne  known  as  "Home  Topics"  and  desires  to  purchase  and  omibine  there- 
with "The  Household,"  and  to  form  a  corporation  to  own  and  publish  the  maga- 
zines so  combined; 

Now,  Theretore,  In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Flft^ 
Dollars  ($250)  paid  the  said  Wyckoff  by  the  said  Dennison,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  the  said  Wyckoff  for  himself  and  his  associates  agrees  to 
sell  to  said  party  of  the  second  part  or  his  assigns,  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
ist  day  of  July,  1922,  all  and  singular  the  entire  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to 
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the  said  monthly  magaane,  including  subscription  lists,  advertising  contracts, 
good-will,  and  all  things  incident  to  or  pertaining  to  said  magazine  and  its  publica- 
tion; or  at  the  option  of  said  PEurtyr  of  the  second  part,  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
the  aforementioned  Wyckoff  Publishing  Company,  consisting  of  Four  Hundred 
(400)  Shares  of  Common  Stock  of  the  par  value  of  Forty  Thousand  Dollars  (S40,- 
000);  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  and  assignment  of  said  magazine,  or  said 
capital  stock,  to  be  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  ($30,000)  in  cash  and  one-fourth  of 
the  capitalization  of  the  corporation  formed  to  take  over  said  publication. 

Tnis  option  shall  expire  and  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect  after  the  ist  dav 
of  July,  1922,  unless  on  or  before  that  date  said  Dennison  or  his  assigns  shall  deposit 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  140  Bxx>adway,  New  York  City,  said  sum  of 
Twenty  Tliousana  Dollars  ($20,000)  in  cash,  together  with  certificates  issued  in  the 
name  of  John  H.  Wyckoff,  for  one-fourth  of  &e  entire  capital  stock  of  said  new 
corporation,  said  cash  and  stock  to  be  held  in  escrow  by  the  said  Guaranty  Trast 
Company  and  to  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  said  Wyckoff  upon  the  deHveiy 
to  said  Trust  Company  of  a  duly  executed  and  valid  assignment  of  said  magazine 
to  said  new  corporation,  or  otherwise  of  the  entire  duly  assigned  stock  of  the 
Wyckoff  Publishing  Company,  as  may  be  required  by  the  written  demand  of  the 
said  Dennison  or  his  assigns,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

So  soon  as  said  cash  and  stock  of  the  said  new  company  are  deposited  in 
escrow  as  aforeprovided  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  said  Denmson  or  his 
assigns  shall  give  said  Wyckoff  written  notice  thereof  and  shall  specify  therein 
whether  said  Dennison  desires  the  assignment  of  said  magazine,  or  the  stock  of  the 
said  Wyckoff  Publishing  Company  in  exchange  for  the  said  escrowed  cash  and 
stock,  and  said  Dennison  shall  at  the  same  time  file  a  signed  copy  of  said  notice 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  should  the  sale  contemplated  by  this  present 
agreement  fail,  neither  party  hereto  shall  be  liable  in  any  way  under  or  by  reason 
of  this  present  agreement,  and  that  should  this  option  be  assigned  to  any  other 
person  or  to  any  corporation,  the  said  Dennison  shall  be  free  from  all  liability 
thereunder. 

In  Witness  Whekbof,  the  said  John  H.  Wyckoff  and  the  said  Geoige 
Andrew  Dennison  have  hereunto  affixed  their  respective  signatures 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written* 

John  H.  Wyckoff  [l.  s.] 

Gborge  Andssw  Dennison  [l.  s.j 
Attest  signatures : 

Masy  M.  Westcott 

Willis  Bennett 


In  this  option  no  provision  is  made  for  any  change  during 
the  option  period  in  the  value  of  the  property  involved.  In 
the  option  which  follows,  such  changes  are  guarded  against 
by  means  of  the  provision  that  the  price  is  to  be  the  appraised 
value  at  the  time  of  purchase  plus  a  definite  amount  for  good-will. 

In  drawing  up  an  option,  care  should  be  taken  always  to 
express  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  for  the  option  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  total  consideration.  There  should  be  no 
ambiguity  in  regard  to  this  feature. 
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Form  loi.    Option  on  Business  and  Property 


Option  Agseement 

An  Agreement  entered  into  this  25th  day  of  June,  1922,  by  and  between  the 
Oswego  Hub  and  Spoke  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Uie  State  of  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Willis  P.  Emerson  of  New  York 
City,  party  of  the  second  part. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  paid  said  party  of  the  first 
part  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  receipt  whereof  is  nereby  acknowledged,  and 
tor  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  said  party  of  the  first  part  does  hereby 
agree  to  sell  to  said  party  of  the  second  part,  as  a  going  concern,  its  entire  business, 
factories,  and  plant  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hubs  and  spokes,  owned  and 
operated  by  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  City  and  County  of  Oswego,  State 
01  New  York,  including  therewith  all  machineiy,  tools,  and  other  property  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  together  wiUi  all  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured products  on  hand,  and  all  contracts  relating  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
such  materials  and  products;  also  the  good-will  of  said  business  and  all  trade- 
marks, brands,  patent  rights,  licenses,  and  shop  rights  used  therein  and  controlled 
by  said  party  of  the  fix^t  part;  excepting  omy  moneys  and  bills  and  accounts 
receivable  on  hand  at  the  time  of  sale;  all  of  said  property  to  be  delivered  free  and 
clear  from  all  liens,  charges,  encumbrances,  taxes,  and  assessments,  save  and  ex- 
cept for  a  certain  mortgage  upon  the  real  property  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
amounting  to  Thirty  Thousand  Dollars  ($30,000)  and  now  on  record  in  the  office 
of  the  County  Clerk  of  Oswego  County. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  said  property  shall  be  an  amount  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars  (#20,000)  in  excess  of  the  actual  appraised  value,  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
of  said  real  and  personal  property,  exclusive  of  good-will,  as  above  set  forth,  and 
sudi  amount  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  transfer,  the  aforementioned  mort- 
gage being  assumed  by  the  purchaser  and  accounted  as  a  cash  pa3rment  to  the 
amount  of  said  sum  of  Thirty  Thousand  Dollars  ($30,000)  and  accrued  interest 
thereon  due  at  the  time. 

This  option  shall  ezpre  and  be  of  no  further  effect  on  and  after  the  31st  day 
of  Tuty,  19 22,  unless  prior  thereto  said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  assigns 
shall,  m  writing,  notify  said  party  of  the  nrst  part  of  his  or  their  intention  to  exer- 
cise the  same,  and  shall  at  that  time  deposit  in  the  Osw^  National  Bank,  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000)  in  cash  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  and  to  apply  upon 
the  purchase  of  said  property,  and  in  such  event  the  party  of  the  first  part  snail 
withm  sixty  days  of  such  notice  and  deposit,  transfer  and  convey  said  business  and 
property  by  such  deeds,  conveyances,  and  assignments  and  other  instruments  as 
may  be  xiecessary  to  vest  the  full  right,  title,  and  interest  in  said  business  and 
property  in  said  party  of  the  second  part  or  his  assigns. 

It  IS  further  understood  and  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  assumes 
no  vesponsibiiity  to  purchase  said  property  unless  he  or  his  assigns  shall  elect  so 
to  do  by  written  notice  and  deposit  in  bai^  as  aforeprovided,  and  that  in  case  of 
assignment  of  this  present  instrument  by  said  party  of  the  second  part,  all  its  pro- 
visions shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of,  and  run  in  favor  of,  and  be  bmding  upon  his 
assignee  or  assignees  in  every  respect  as  theretofore  upon  said  party  of  the  second 
Dart,  and  in  case  of  such  assignment  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  free 
from  all  liability  hereunder. 

In  case  of  any  disagreement  as  to  the  terms  of  this  option  or  as  to  any  matteis 
Gonnected  with  the  exercise  thereof,  each  partv  hereunto  shall  appoint  aaarbitrator 
and  the  two  so  appointed  shall  appoint  a  third,  and  the  three  arbitrators  so  selected 
shall  be  empowered  to  decide  finally  all  matters  of  disagreement 
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In  WmoBSS  Wheusot,  tlie  Oswego  Hub  and  Spoke  Company,  party  of 
the  first  part,  has  caused  its  corporate  name  to  be  hereunto  signed 
l>y  its  President  and  its  duly  attested  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  by 
its  Secretary,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  aflObnd  his  signa- 
ture and  seal,  all  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Oswego  Hub  and  Spoke  Company, 
rcospoRATE\  By  James  O'Reilly, 

\      SEAL     /  President 

Attest  seal: 

Haxeis  N.  Seeley, 

Secretary  Woxis  P.  Emeison    [l.  8.] 

Witness  signature  of  W.  P.  Emerson: 
Mary  N.  Bates 
Clarence  Wymond 


The  foUowing  is  a  simple  form  of  option  on  real  estate.  As 
realty  is  involved,  it  requires  acknowledgment  to  be  legally 
effective. 

Form  102.    Option  on  Real  Estate 

OpnoN  Agreement 

This  Agreement  made  this  i8th  day  of  June,  1922,  for  the  sale  of  Real  Estate, 
by  and  between  Marcus  M.  McComb,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Melville  H.  Win- 
thiop,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  as  follows: 

I.  That  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  consideration  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 
($500)  to  him  in  hand  ^d,  does  hereby  agree  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  partv  of 
the  second  part,  his  heirs,  administrators,  and  assigns,  all  that  certain  lot  of  knd 
together  with  the  buildings,  structures,  and  improvements  thereon,  ^tuated, 
bounded,  and  described  as  follows: 

(Full  description) 
a.  That  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  receive  and  accept  in  full 
payment  for  the  said  property,  the  sum  of  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($2<,- 
000),  payable  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000)  cash  on  delivery  of  deed,  and  the 
remainder  in  three  equal  payments  at  one,  two,  and  three  vears  respectively,  said 
deferred  payments  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  said  property  and  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  Six  Per  Cent  (6%)  per  annum. 

3.  That  said  premises  are  to  be  conveyed  subject  to  the  following  encum- 
brances. 

(Description  of  encumbrances) 

4.  That  said  party  of  the  firat  part  agrees  to  convey  said  property  free  from 
all  liens  and  encumbrances,  save  as  above  specified,  by  such  proper  warranty  deed 
containing  full  covenants  duly  executed  and  acknowledged,  as  shall  convey  and 
assure  to  the  grantee  the  absolute  fee  of  said  premises. 

Provided,  However,  That  unless  said  party  of  the  second  part  or  his  assigns 
tenders  the  said  amount  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000)  and  duly  executed 
mortgage  for  the  remainder  of  such  imrcbase  price  on  or  before  December,  tgaa, 
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this  agreement  shall  terminate  and  be  of  no  force  w  effect  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  forfeit  the  amount  already  paid  on  this  Option  Contract,  but  no 
further  liability  of  any  kind  shall  be  incurred  by  either  of  the  parties  hereunto. 
Witness  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  parties. 

Marcus  M.  McComb       II.  s.1 
Melville  H.  Wimthsop     [l.  s.j 
In  the  presence  of 

Samuel  M.  Boswick 
Ellen  M.  Judson 

(Notarial  acknawledgmerU  according  to  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  caniraa 

is  executed.) 


In  the  absence  of  any  prohibiting  provisions  or  conditions, 
an  option  contract  is  assignable  as  is  any  other  form  of  con* 
tract.   A  simple  option  assignment  is  as  follows: 

Form  103.    Assignment  ct  Option 


Assignment  of  Option 

Whereas,  The  undersigned  holds  and  is  the  lawful  owner  of  a  certain  Option 
Contract,  executed  by  the  Geoif^e  F.  Harper  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  undertaking  of  which  is  the  sale  of  the  wholoale  hardware  business  now 
belonging  to  and  conducted  by  the  said  Geoige  F.  Harper  Company,  at  No.  1725 
Chestnut  Street,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  said  business  being  more  particularly 
specified  and  described  in  the  said  Option  Contract  hereunto  attached  and  made 
part  of  this  assignment: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Theodore  Paflin,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dol- 
lar, the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  for  other  valuable  and  sufEi- 
dent  considerations,  do  by  these  presents  grant,  bari^in,  sell,  transfer  and  assign 
unto  the  Allis- White  Hardware  Company,  a  corporation  duly  oii^nized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  all  and  singular,  my  entire  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  the  said  Option  Contract,  to  have  and  hold  the  same  to  the  proper  use 
and  benefit  of  the  said  corporation. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  i6th  day  of  December,   1921. 

Theodore  Pafiin    (l.  s.]- 
Attest: 

IRVIN  M.  R0GI3ES 


Voting  Trust  Agreements 

Voting  trusts  are  frequently  formed  at  the  time  a  corpora- 
tion is  organized,  and  less  commonly  thereafter  to  secure  certain 
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specified   stock   action.^      The  following  is  a  simple  form  of 
voting  trust  agreement. 

Form  104.    Voting  Trust  Agreement 


Voting  Tsust  AcsEEicENr 


We,  the  undersigned,  stockholders  of  the  Glen  Harbor  Improvement  Company, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  having 
its  prmcipal  office  in  the  City  of  Yonkers,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having  trans- 
ferred and  delivered  to  Emmett  M.  Brown,  William  Swift,  and  Andrew  McBride, 
all  of  the  said  City  of  Yonkers,  as  Voting  Trustees  hereunder,  the  shares  of  stock 
held  by  each  of  us  in  said  corporation,  do  hereby,  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  mutual  undertakings  hereinafter  set  forth,  a^ee  with  them  and  with 
'  each  other  that  said  Trustees'  shall  hold  and  vote  the  said  stock  for  the  period  of 
five  yoirs  from  the  date  hereof,  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  following  terms  and 
conditions: 

1.  All  stockholders  of  the  said  Company  may  join  in  the  voting  trust  hereby 
created,  by  signing  this  present  agreement  and  transferring,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  shares  of  stock  held  by  them  in  said  Company  to  the  said  Trustees,  under  the 
conditions  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  present  agreement. 

2.  Each  stockholder  in  said  Company  joining  this  voting  trust  as  aforepro- 
vided  shall  become  a  party  thereto  from  the  date  on  which  stock  owned  by  such 
stockholder  in  said  Company  shall  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  said  Trustees 
for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement. 

3.  The  said  Trustees  shaU  surrender  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  said  Glen 
Harbor  Improvement  Company,  for  cancellation,  the  certificates  for  all  shares  of 
stock  transferred  to  said  Trustees,  and  shall,  in  ]place  thereof,  have  certificates  of 
said  Company  issued  to  themselves  as  Trustees,  and  on  the  face  of  each  said  Trus- 
tees' certificate  shall  be  stated  the  fact  that  such  certificate  has'been  issued  pur- 
suant to  thb  agreement. 

4.  The  said  Trustees  shall  collect  and  receive  all  dividends  and  profits  accruing 
to  said  stock  and  shall  pay  over  the  same  to  the  respective  equitable  owners  thereof. 

5.  The  said  Trustees  shaU  issue  to  each  stocknolder  becoming  a  party  thereto 
one  or  more  transferable  Trustees'  receipts  for  the  number  of  shares  01  stock  placed 
by  each  of  said  stockholders  respectively  in  this  Voting  Trust,  and  when  such 
Trustees'  receipts  are  dulv  transferred  to  other  parties,  said  Trustees  shall  recognize 
such  other  parties  as  the  lawful  assigns  and  successors  of  the  original  parties  hereto, 
entitled  to  all  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

6.  The  stock  held  under  this  agreement  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  q)ecially 
provided,  be  voted  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  Company  by  such  of 
the  said  Trustees  as  may  be  present  thereat,  and  said  stock  shall  be  so  voted  as 
may  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  said  Trustees  present  at  any  such  meeting 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  stockholders  subscribing  to  this  agreement. 

7.  In  all  elections  of  Directors  the  said  stock  shall  be  voted  for  the  re-election 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Company,  or,  in  the  event 
of  death,  disability,  or  refusal  to  serve  of  any  such  members,  tne  said  stock  shall  be 
voted  for  such  other  person  or  persons  as,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Trustees,  shall 
be  most  suitable  for  such  office. 


1  For  tnistees'  certificates,  see  Forms  83-84;  'or  general  discussion  of  voting  trusU,  see 
Book  I,  Ch.  LVI,  "Voting  Trusts." 
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8.  Hus  agreement  shall  tenniiiate  five  years  from  the  date  hereof,  and  upon 
such  termination  the  said  Trustees  shall,  as  the  outstanding  Trustees'  receipts  are 
surrendered  to  them,  duly  indorsed,  give  over  to  the  said  Company  the  certificates 
of  stock  held  by  said  Trustees,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  properly  indorsed, 
and  shall  direct  the  officers  of  said  Company  to  deliver  to  the  respective  owners  of 
the  said  surrendered  Trustees'  receipts  ceitificates  for  such  numbers  of  sharea  of 
stock  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  Uie  requirements  of  the  said  surrendered  Trus- 
tees' receipts. 

9.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability,  resignation,  or  refusal  to  act  of  any  of 
the  Trustees  herein  named,  the  remaining  Trustees  or  Trustee,  shall  have  power 
to  suitably  fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed 
shall  be  empowered  and  authorized  to  act  hereunder  in  all  respects  as  if  originally 
named  hevem. 

10.  A  duplicate  of  this  agreement  shall  be  filed  in  the  principal  office  of  the 
said  Company  in  Yonkers  and  shall  there  be  kept  for  the  inspection  of  any  stock- 
holder of  the  Company,  daily,  during  business  hours. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  hereunto 
affixed  their  hands  and  seaJls  in  the  said  City  of  Yonkers  this  27th 
day  of  February,  1922. 


VOTINO 

8TOCKHOU0EBS 

assigned  TO 
IRUSIEES 

ElOfETT  M.  Bkown 
WnXIAM  SWUT 

Andrew  McBkide 

L. 
L. 
L. 

s. 
s. 
s. 

Jakes  Halsey 

EXNEST  JuRGENS 

Harold  M.  Gilsby 
Willis  M.  Aues 

L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
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Part  II — Forms  Relating  to  Corporate  Meetings 


CHAPTER  XI 
CALLS  AND  WAIVERS  FOR  SPECIAL  MEETINGS 

Special  Meetings  of  Stockholders  i 

Regular  meetings  both  of  stockholders  and  directors  are 
held  at  fixed  times  prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  If  in  the  interim 
between  these  regular  meetings  matters  arise  calling  for  as- 
sembled action,  special  meetings  become  necessary.  Such  meet- 
ings are  convened  either  by  the  call  and  waiver,  or  by  a  formal 
call  followed  by  notice. 

The  call  and  waiver  is  a  single  instrument  consisting  of 
two  parts:  first,  a  call  for  the  desired  meeting;  and  second, 
a  waiver  of  all  statutory,  charter,  or  by-law  requirements 
for  notice  thereof.  This  call  and  waiver  must  be  signed  by 
every  person  entitled  to  be  present  at  its  meeting.  Those 
signing  are  thereby  estopped  from  any  future  objection  to 
the  omission  of  the  usual  or  required  formalities  as  to  notice  of 
the  meeting.  No  one  else  has  a  right  to  object;  hence  the  call 
and  waiver  may  be  safely  used  even  though  the  by-laws  provide 
a  different  method  of  assembling  special  meetings. 

The  call  followed  by  notice  is  the  method  of  assembling 
special  meetings  usually  prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  and  in- 
volves the  use  of  two  separate  instruments:  first,  the  call  signed 
by  some  competent  party  or  parties;  and  second,  pursuant  to» 
this  call,  a  notice  of  the  meeting.  The  call  and  waiver  permits 
of  an  immediate  meeting,  or  a  later  meeting,  according  to  its 


^  For  genera]  diacusaon,  see  Book  I.  Ch.  XLIII,  "Special  Meetings  of  Stockholders.'* 
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^^mx  7*m:  ^JkL  vri.  nifAJtJi:  hcrr^jm^  vat  6aer  jtti.ifi<  to 
i^ffftj^  iuy>^  f^g^,g  f r^^eat  tirw:  v^  tea  -iacTt 

7^  U^.  iBGMfi^;^  ^  vvek  i^^xuJAtR  aad  f5?sc&:xs  are 

\tt$,  ^^j00m  ^ial  ti^  f£^  atfSii  varrer  k  ec::;^.7e(i  tbeiczfter  to 

t^y^  in  tf^  tirjuu>r  ry/q3r>ratktt»--<if  fccorisg  the  yjemimc  of 
#^^X  f^ii^/  ^mtitiM  Up  be  precent  at  the  mttung.  Spccbl 
np^^if^  *A  iim  ^rtdon  are  moalty  actemUed  by  warns  of  the 

F^/f im  tA  adk  aivi  waiven  to  aaiemble  the  fiist  hmi  lings 
^/f  %UtikhtAAi^%  and  dtrecti>»  have  abeady  been  pfwcntrd  » 
7)Mr  UAUminii  ^^f^  kU/rmt  after  organiyatinn: 

fomtot^    Call  aod  Waiver  for  Special  Meetuis  of  Stocfchokfefs 


CifKLTIXGHAM  LIKEN  COMPANY 
Caix  amp  Waives 

HWjnihh  VLZtlWO  €if  StOCKBOLDESS 

W«,  tfMr  tin/l«rrftlKi)«d,  *U  the  •tockbofckn  of  the  Cbeltingbain  linen  < 
/)(  Trtfniitnf  Mew  jemey,  hereby  caII  a  ipedAl  meeting  of  the  stockholden  of  said 
(Vfmiwfiy  ti>  U  held  in  the  CompMiy'» office,  Ko.  275  Main  Street,  Tientoo,  New 
jfrtttfy,  im  ffie  2ini  day  ($1  May,  1922,  at  t  o'clocic  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose 
ttl  mn^UrifM  And  attlnf  ufion  a  propoeitlon  for  the  consolidation  of  this  Company 
wUU  iim  Wifcm  7*hfe*dOmpAny  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  we  hereby  waive 
mH  utMluf/iry  ntul  \9yhw  rer^ulrements  as  to  notice  of  time,  place,  and  objecto  of 
Kftld  meetlnfc,  And  aifrcA  to  the  tiAnsiction  thereat  of  any  And  all  business  pertaimug 
Ut  i\m  nfltiirtk  of  the  (^mfiany* 
Trrnlim,  N.  /,,  UutM  H.  McLaiw  Frank  H.  Small 

May  1 7i  ig9 J  TmeoDotB  McGowan  .    William  T.  Masxexs 

JoSKPH  H.  Fbench  John  H.  Meade 

rHAHLES  p.  HENDEtiON    HeNEY  T.  AaNOU> 

David  B.  Adams  Wiluam  Rollands 


Whtsro  the  number  of  stockholders  is  large,  the  call  fol- 
lowtiil  by  notice  Is  used  in  assembling  special  meetings.  The 
call  tlMt^lf  authorlxes  the  meeting  as  set  forth  in  its  terms. 

When  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  is  issued  by  the  president, 
It  MhouUI  l)e  addrcHHed  to  the  secretary. 

•Huiiniuo,  09, 
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Fonnio6.    President's  CaU  for  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 


HUDSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
270  Broadway,  New  York 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Sheldon, 

Secretary  of  the  Hudson  Navigaixon  Co.  : 

You  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  send  out  notice  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  Company  hereby  called  by  me,  said  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  ofl5ce  of  the  Company,  No.  270  Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  the 
iSth  day  of  February,  1922,  at  10  a.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  acting 
upon  a  proposition  to  sell  the  entireproperty  and  assets  of  the  Company,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  any  and  all  business  m  connection  therewith  that  may  properly  come 
before  said  meeting. 

February  i,  1922  Hahky  M.  Moody, 

Presideni 


A  more  formal  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  is 
given  below: 

Form  107.    President's  Call  for  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 
— ^Formal 


PACinC  COAST  OIL  COMPANY 
1987  Broadway,  New  York 

Mr.  HowAXD  A.  Kennasd, 

Secretary  of  the  Pagcpic  Coast  On.  Company 
DeaxSir: 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  By-laws  of  this  Company 
I  hereby  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  Company,  to  be  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Company,  No.  129  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  on  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1922,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  acting 
upon  a  proposition  to  sell  the  entire  property  ana  assets  of  the  Company,  and  for 
tne  transaction  of  any  and  all  business  in  connection  therewith  that  may  properly 
come  before  said  meeting,  and  I  hereby  aushorize  and  instruct  you  to  give  due 
notice  of  said  meeting  to  the  stockholders  of  this  Company  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  its  By-laws. 

March  i,  1922  Haxsy  M.  Casson, 

PresiderU 


The  president's  call  for  a  special  meeting  is  handed  or  sent 
to  the  secretary  who  thereupon  sends  out  notices  of  the  meeting.* 


•SeeFonnsiift-iso. 
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A  directors'  call  for  a  ^>ecial  meeting  of  stodiioldeis  must, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws,  be  addressed 
either  to  the  president,  who  in  his  turn  instructs  the  secretary  to 
issue  notice  of  the  meeting  so  called,  or  to  the  secretary  as  in 
the  following  form.  Occasionally  the  by-laws  permit  direct 
publication  notice  by  the  directors  when  a  ^^edal  meeting  of 
stockholders  is  to  be  assembled. 

Form  io8.    Directors'  Can  for  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 

Call  tor  Special  Meeting  op  Stockholdess 

We,  the  underogned,  Directors  of  the  Hudson  Navigatioii  Company,  do 
hereby  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  CcHnpany  to  be  hM  in  its 
office,  No.  370  Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  15th  day  of  Febmaiy,  1922,  at  10 
o'ckKk  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  on  a  proiwsition  to  sell  the 
entire  property  and  assets  of  the  Comi>any,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  and  all 
business  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  and  we  do  hereby  authorize  and  instruct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Company  to  send  out  notice  of  said  special  meeting  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  by-law  requirements  of  this  Company. 

New  York  City,  New  York,  John  H.  Goodrich 

February  z,  1922  Henky  B.  Merrill 

Arthur  C.  McCall 
To  Mr.  Henry  H.  Sheux)n, 

Secretary  of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co. 


This  call  is  handed  or  sent  to  the  secretary,  and  is  followed 
by  his  notice  of  the  meeting.  When  the]by-laws  provide  that  the 
president  shall  call  special  meetings  on  written  request  or  in- 
struction signed  by  a  prescribed  number  of  directors,  the  fore- 
going call  might  be  modified  to  meet  the  conditions  as|^foIlows: 

Form  109.    Directors'  Instructions  for  Special  Meeting  of  Stock- 
holders 


To  Mr.  Harry  M.  Moody, 

President  of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co.: 

We/ the  undersigned,  Directors  of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Company,  do  hereby 
authorize  and  instruct  vou  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said 
Company,  to  be  held  in  its  office.  No.  270  Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  Z5th  day  of 
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Febniarjr,  1922,  at  xo  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  actwn  on  a 
proposition  to  sell  the  entire  property  and  assets  of  the  Companv  andfor  the  trans- 
action of  any  and  all  business  necessary  in  connection  Uierewith. 

New  York  City,  New  York,  John  H.  Gooduch 

Februaiy  i»  1922  Henry  B*  Mesull 

AsTHim  C.  McCall 


These  instructions  are  handed  to  the  president,  who  in 
accordance  therewith  issues  his  call  for  the  meeting.  If  Form 
107  is  used  for  the  purpose,  the  first  phrase,  "In  accordance 
with  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  By-laws  of  this  Com- 
pany," should  be  modified  to,  "Pursuant  to  written  instructions 
of  Directors  of  this  Company." 

Special  meetings  of  stockholders  may  always  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Form  no.    Directors'  Resolution  for  Special  Meeting  of  Stock- 
holders 


RESOLtmON 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  Cbmpany 
be  and  hereby  is  called,  said  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  Company  at 
No.  270  Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  the  Z5th  day  of  February,  1922,  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to  sell 
the  entire  property  and  assets  of  the  Company,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  and 
all  business  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  therewith. 


As  the  secretary  is  presumably  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  directors,  or  otherwise  has  access  to  the  minutes,  the  mere 
passage  of  such  a  resolution  is  sufficient  notice  to  him  of  the  call, 
and  he  should  send  out  notice  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  stockholders  issue  a  request  or 
call  for  a  meeting.  Usually  when  they  do,  it  must,  in  accord- 
ance with  by-law  requirements,  pass  through  the  president's 
hands.  If  not  so  prescribed,  their  call  may  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  in  which  case  the  president's  only  official  knowledge 
of  the  meeting  is  derived  from  the  notice  sent  him  by  the  secre- 
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tary.    Occasionafly  the  by-laws  authorize  the  stockholders  to 
give  direct  notification  of  the  meeting  by  publication. 

Form  in.    Stockholders'  Request  for  Special  Meetiiig 

To  the  President  of  the 

Adams  Machine  Company: 

We,  the  undersigned,  owning  or  controlling  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  voting  stock  of  the  Adams  Machine  Company,  do  hereby  request  you  to  call 
a  special  meeting  of  its  stockholders  to  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  Company  at 
No.  35  Broad  St.,  New  York,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  On  the  ist  day  of  Miuxrh, 
1922,  forthepurposeof  considering  the  purchase,  pxoposed  by  the  Directors  of  this 
Company,  01  the  machine  shop  and  equipment  of  the  Harrison  Metal  Working 
Company,  located  at  908  Willoughby  St.,  Brookfyn,  and  to  take  such  actk>n  in 
regard  thereto  as  may  seem  necessary  or  desirable  to  the  stockholders  present  at 
such  meeting,  and  we  request  you  to  have  due  and  timely  notice  thereof  sent  to 
each  stockholder  of  this  Company. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

name 

SHABXS  OWNED 

February  10,  1922 

David  H.  Bentuey 

200 

James  J.  Aluson 
Oliver  P.  Chandus 

250 

Soo 

Stanley  S.  Wood 

ISO 

Henity  M.  Shesshj. 

300 

Spencer  Harrison 

ISO 

This  stockholders'  request  is  handed  to  the  president,  who 
may  either  indorse  his  call  on  the  request  as  in  the  form  which 
follows,  or  may  issue  the  more  formal  call  shown  in  Forms  106 
and  107. 

Form  112.    President's  Indorsement  of  Stockholders'  Request 

To  the  Secretary  of  the 

Adams  Machine  Company: 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  give  due  notice  of  a  q>ecial  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  this  Company  hereby  called  b^  me  in  pursuance  of  the  within  stock- 
holders' request,  said  meeting  to  be  held  m  the  omce  of  the  Company  at  No.  $$ 
Broad  St.,  New  York  City,  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  ist  day  of  March,  1922,  in  accordance 
with  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  said  request. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  John  H.  Harrell, 

Februaiy  10,  1922  PresidetU 


When  the  stockholders'  call  is  directed  to  the  secretary, 
its  form  will  be  as  follows: 
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Fonn  ZZ3.    Stockholders'  Call  for  Special  Meeting 

To  the  Secretajy  of  the 

Howard  Woolen  Mills  Co.: 

We,  the  undersigned,  stockholders  of  the  Howard  Woolen  Mills  Company 
owning  or  controlling  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  entire  voting  stock,  do  hereby 
call  a  ^>ecial  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company  to  be  held  in  its  office 
at  No.  45  Main  St.,  Dunkirk,  New  York,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  15th  dav  of 
January,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  proposition  to  so  amend  the  By-laws 
as  to  restrict  the  Presiaent's  power  to  contract  for  the  Company,  and  of  taking  such 
action  in  regard  thereto  as  may  seem  necessary  or  desirable  to  the  stockholders 
present  at  such  meeting,  and  we  do  hereby  authorize  and  instruct  you  to  send  out 
notices  of  said  meeting  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  present  call. 

Dunkirk,  New  York,  names  shakes  owned 

January  3, 192a  Henry  B.  Clarke  575 

Harry  H.  Howard  1200 

Frank  B.  Johnson  725 

Samuel  Furman  500 


Special  Meetings  op  Directors* 

Special  meetings  of  directors  are  usually  assembled  by 
means  of  calls  and  waivers,  except  where  the  board  is  large 
or  some  of  its  members  are  inaccessible.  The  common  form 
of  call  and  waiver  for  directors'  meetings  is  as  follows: 

Fonn  IZ4«    Can  and  Waiver  for  Special  Meeting  of  Directors 


Call  and  Waiver 
Special  Meeting  gf  Direciors 

We,  tiie  undersigned,  all  the  Directors  of  the^Long  Island'Power  Com^ny  of 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  do  hereby  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  said  Company  to  be  held  in  its  office  at  No.  285  Duane  St.,  New  York  Citjr,  at 
4  P.H.,  on  this  aist  day  of  May,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  a  proposition 
for  the  sale  of  the  Company's  Flushing  plant;  and  we  do  hereby  waive  all  statutory 
and  by-law  requirements  as  to  notice  01  time,  place,  and  purposes  of  said  meeting, 
and  consent  to  the  transaction  thereat  of  any  and  all  business  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Company. 

New  Yoxk  City,  N.  Y.,  John  McFerguson 

May  21, 1922  Harou)  H.  Harding 

Benton  Creller 
Howard  H.  Maurice 
Horace  Evans 


•For  genefBl  dlBconion  of  special  meetiiigs  of  directors,  see  Book  I.  |  i  423-435. 
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Sp^CtM    IIWiflMigl    Of 

aMMibied^  at  fer  instance  where  all  die 

Mme  toi^rtlier  oo  some  hdarnud  no^ke  or  widioBt 

Mlke^  and  then  and  thoe,  agree  to  waive  all  the  usaal  locnaS- 

ti«i  and  hold  an  mrnirdiaff  merting;.    Such  iiirrliiipj  iczaHd 

^eofMent  meeting^/*  are  entirely  legal  and  axe  not  gnriifnimwi 

where  boards  of  directors  or  executive  oommittees  are 

and  easily  aMemMed. 

For  Mich  tneetinffi  a  written  vafidation  is  not  strictly : 
$Ary.  The  particq>atson  ol  all  the  parties  entitled  to  be  present, 
duly  tnitrtd  on  the  mimttes  of  the  meeting,  affords  legal  evi- 
dence of  their  consent  thereto  and  estops  any  sobseqncnt  ob- 
lections  on  their  part  to  the  proceedings.  As  a  precantioaary 
measure,  however,  the  secretary  should  have  every  member 
of  the  board  «gn  the  mimifrs  of  a  consent  meeting,  or  otherwise 
sign  a  wauver  of  notice  and  agreement  to  the  meeting  as  ^ven 
below: 

Fonn  lis*    Agreement  for  Consent  Meeting  of  Dtredofs 


HARRISON  CUTLERY  COMPANY 
Waives  ov  NoncK 


Wc,  the  ondenkned,  ftU  the  Directon  of  the  Harrison  Cntkiy  Company,  baqg 
now  prneni,  do  hereby  content  to  an  Immediate  meetinc  of  the  Board  of  Directon 
of  naM  (Company  to  be  held  in  the  office  of  Henry  M.  McCaU,  No.  253  Broadway, 
New  Yorkt  at  $  vm,  thia  14th  dav  of  Febniaty,  1923,  and  we  hen^  waive  all 
rer|uf  rements  ai  to  notice  of  time,  place,  and  purposes  of  such  meeting,  and  agree  to 
the  transaction  thereat  of  any  and  all  busmess  pertainiiig  to  the  aftain  of  the 
Company. 

Hemxy  H.  McCaxx 

SnfON  FRAMKEMSIKQf 

Jaios  J.  McCall 

HOWASD  H.  FXEMKBL 

StaniKy  T.  BitowN 


When  a  special  meeting  of  directors  is  desired  and  it  cannot 
be  assembled  by  call  and  waiver,  perhaps  because  of  the  absence 
of  one  or  more  directors,  or  because  of  a  refusal  on  the  part 
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of  one  or  more  directors  to  sign  the  call  and  waiver,  it  must  be 
assembled  by  call  and  notice.  In  such  case  the  call  must  be 
signed  as  required  by  the  by-laws — ^usually  by  the  president  or  a 
certain  number  of  the  directors.  A  form  of  president's  call 
is  given  on  the  following  page. 

This  call  is  handed  to  the  secretary  who,  in  accordance 
with  its  instructions,  follows  it  up  with  the  usual  notice  of 
the  meeting.* 

Fonn  ii6.    President's  Call  for  Special  Meeting  of  Directors 

CORLISS  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
35  Vcsey  St.,  New  York 

January  10,  1922 
Mr.  John  H.  Hammond, 

Secretary  Coxuss  Typewuier  Co. 
DEAxSnt: 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  By-laws  of  this  Company, 
I  hereby  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  held  in  office  of  the 
Company  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1922,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  actmg  upon  the  appointment  of  a  western  selling  agent 
and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  m  connection  therewith  that  may  be 
necessary,  and  >rou  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  send  out  notices  of  said 
meeting  as  required  by  the  By-laws  of  this  Company. 

John  H.  Philups, 

PresidenS 


The  by-laws  frequently  provide  that  special  meetings  of 
the  board  may  be  called  by  a  certain  number  of  the  directors. 
This  call  is  usually  addressed  as  in  the  following  form  and  handed 
to  the  secretary  direct. 

Form  1x7.    Directors'  Call, for  Special  Meeting  of  Directors 

Call  for  Special  Meeting  of  Disectoss 

We,  the  undersigned,  Directors  of  the  Manhattan  Photo  Supply  Company, 
hereby  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  said  Company,  to  be  held  m  its 
office,  No.  1575  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York,  on  the  17th  day  of  Febniary,  1922, 


•See  Form  125. 
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at  II  A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to  purchase 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Adams  Automatic  Camera  Company,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  any  and  all  business  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  and  we 
hereby  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  to  send  out  notices  of  said  special 
meeting  in  accordance  with  the  By-law  requirements  of  this  Company. 

New  York  City,  Hensy  C.  Cassok 

February  5,  1922  Frank  H.  Messill 

SaIOTEL  FSENCEL 

To  Mr.  John  H.  Hersey, 

Secretary  Manhattan  Photo  Supply  Co. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS 

Stockholders'  Meetimgs  i 

Every  person  entitled  to  be  present  at  a  corporate  meeting 
is  also  entitled  to  notice  of  such  meeting.  If  the  notice  to 
be  given  is  prescribed  by  the  charter,  by-laws,  or  statutes,  this 
is  always  sufficient,  but  if  not  so  determined,  ''reasonable 
notice"  is  then  necessary  and  this  requires  such  notice  as  will 
under  ordinary  circumstances  enable  the  parties  notified  to 
attend  without  being  specially  inconvenienced. 

Notice  of  a  special  meeting  must  accord  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  purposes  thereof  with  the  call  by  which  the  meeting 
is  authorized.  The  authority  under  which  it  is  issued  should 
be  stated  in  the  notice. 

Form  xi8.    Notice  of  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 

HUDSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

New  York  City,  New  York, 
February  i,  1922 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  McCall, 

227  Broadway,  New  York. 
Dear  Sn: 

You  are  herebv  notified  that  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Company  will  be  held  m  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  270  Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1922,  at  10  A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
sell  the  entire  property  and  assets  of  the  Company,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any 
and  all  business  m  connection  therewith  that  may  properly  come  before  said 
meeting. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  H.  Sheldon, 
Secreku^y 


1  For  general  diactuaon.  see  Book  I.  1 1  270. 196,  4X4< 
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When  notice  of  a  special  meeting  is  to  be  published,  the 
following  form  is  frequently  used.  The  same  form  also  serves 
as  a  notice  to  be  sent  by  mail. 

Form  1x9.    Publication  Notice  ot  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 


Notice  of  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 
CROSS  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  Company  will  be  held  on  the  i6th 
day  of  January,  1922,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  principal  office  of  the 
corporation,  No.  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  company  from  "Cross  Laboratories,  Inc.,  to  "Larson 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,"  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  odier  busness 
in  connection  therewith  as  may  pn^)eily  come  before  the  meeting. 

George  V.  Larson, 

Pi 
£•  M.  HaxoN, 

Secr^ary 
New  York  City, 

December  31,  ipaz. 


The  following  gives  an  excellent  form  of  notice  for  a  special 
meeting  of  stockholders. 

Form.  120.    Publicatioii  Notice  of  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 


WESTERN  UTAH  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders 


120  Broadway,  New  York, 
March  26,  1922 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the 

Western  Utah  Railroad  Company: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Weatem 
Utah  Railroad  Company  has  been  <^ed  by  the  fioard  of  Directors  to  convene  at 
the  office  of  the  Company  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  on  the  5th  da^ 
of  May,  1922,  at  10  a.ic.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  sale  of  the  Company  s  entire  assets  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Mi  Line  as 
set  forth  below. 

(Purposes  here) 
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Tlie  books  for  the  tiansfer  of  the  stock  (both  preferred  and  conunon)  wUl  be 
dosed  for  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  at  12  noon,  on  the  xith  day  of  April,  1922, 
and  will  be  reopened  at  10  a.h.  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1922. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

John  Hamilton, 
Secretary 


Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  m.ust  be  sent  out  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws. 

Form  121.    Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 

HARMON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
765  Main  St.,  Dover,  Delaware 

May  X,  1921 
Mr.  Fkancis  H.  jAimsoN, 

336  Ocean  Ave.,  Atkntic  City,  N.  J. 

Deak  Snt: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholderB  of  the 
Harmon  Publishing  Company  wiU  be  hdd  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Dover, 
Delaware,  on  Tuesday,  May  15,  1922,  at  10  a.h.,  for  the  electbns  of  five  Directors 
for  the  ensuing  ^rear  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come 
before  the  meetmg. 

The  stock  transfer  books  of  the  Company  will  be  cbsed  at  3  p.m.,  May  5, 1922, 
and  remain  dosed  until  10  ajc..  May  16,  1922. 

Respectfully, 

James  H.  Howasd, 
Secretary 


In  a  number  of  states  the  statutes  require  the  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  following  forms  are 
suitable  for  (his  purpose.  Form  121  may  also  be  easily  modified 
to  serve  as  a  publication  notice. 

Form  122.    Publication  Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 


HARMON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
765  Main  St.,  Dover,  Delaware 

May  I,  1922 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Harmon  Publishing  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company  at  765  Main 
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St,  Dover,  D^ware,  May  15,  1932,  at  10  a.h.,  for  the  electioii  of  five  DirectorB 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  said 
meeting. 

The  stock  transfer  books  of  the  Company  will  be  dosed  at  3  r.H.,  May  5, 1922, 
and  remain  dosed  until  10  a.m.,  May  16,  1922. 

James  H.  Howard, 

Secretary 


Form  123.    Publication  Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 


THE  CORPORATION  TRUffT  COMPANY 
(New  York) 

Notice  of  Annual  Meehno 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  Corporation  Trust  Conqwiny 
will  be  held  on  the  iStn  day  of  January,  1922,  at  twelve  o'dock  noon,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  No.  37  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of 
decting  two  Directors  of  the  Second  Class,  receiving  and  acting  upon  the  reports  of 
the  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  proper^  come 
before  the  meeting. 

HoRACB  S.  Gould, 

SearUary 
Dated,  December  20, 1921 


Form  124.    Publication  Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 


GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
Annual  Meeting 

120  Broadway,  New  York, 
August  13,  1921 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Com- 
ramy  will  be  hdd  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Tuesday, 
February  14,  1922,  at  twdve  noon,  for  the  following  purposes,  viz.:  (i)  To  elect 
fifteen  Directors;  (2)  To  consider  and  act  upon  an  amendment  to  Article  XVI  of 
the  Company's  By-laws;  (3)  To  transact  all  such  other  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting,  induding  the  approval  and  ratification  of  all  action  of  th^ 
Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  the  books  for  the  transfer  of  stock,  both  pre- 
ferred and  common,  will  be  dosed  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  i,  1922,  and 
will  be  reopened  at  xo  a.h.  on  Wedn^day,  February  15,  1922. 

John  Hamilton, 

Secretary 
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DiKECTOKS'  MeXTEMOS' 

It  is  but  rarely  that  publication  notices  are  used  in  assembling 
directors'  meetings.  Either  of  the  following  notices  might  be 
readily  modified,  if  desired,  to  serve  as  a  publication  notice. 
Consent  meetings,  from  their  nature,  do  not  permit  of  any 
formal  notice. 

The  following  is  a  simple  form  for  notice  of  special  meet- 
ing of  directors.    It  would  either  be  mailed  or  delivered  in  person. 

Form  125.    Notice  of  Special  Meeting  of  Directors 


HYDRO-CARBON  STEEL  COMPANY 
134.  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 

January  3,  1922 
Mr.  Waltek  H.  Sinclair, 
Montdair,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Sir: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  will  be  held  in  its  office  at  3  p.ic. 
on  the  i8th  day  of  January,  1922,  to  act  upon  a  proposition  to  purchase  the  plant 
of  the  Scranton  Foundry  Company  and  to  transact  such  other  business  in  connec- 
tion therewith  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

Respectfully, 

Milton  H.  Sanderson, 
«  Secreiary 


This  notice  must  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  board. 
The  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  must  be  stated, 
and,  unless  every  member  of  the  board  is  present  and  agrees 
thereto,  no  business  may  be  transacted  at  the  meeting  save 
that  so  specified. 

The  following  notice  is  the  usual  formal  notice  of  the  regular 
meeting  of  directors.  If  desired,  a  printed  form  might  be  used 
with  blanks  for  the  dates  and  addresses. 


>  For  graoHl  ditcuaaion,  flee  Book  I,  II  386'  '4^ 
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Fonn  126.    Notice  of  Regular  Meotiaic  of  IKrecton 


HYDRO-CARBON  STEEL  COMPANY 
154  West  23id  St,  New  York  Qty 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Simciaix, 
Montdair,  New  Jersey 

Deax  Six: 

You  are  hereby  aotified  thai  the  rcfsular  quarteriy  nweting  of  the  Board  oC 
Directors  of  the  Hydro-Carbon  Steel  Company  will  be  hekl  in  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  134  West  23rd  St,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  March  28, 1922,  at  3  pjl 

Respectfully, 

Milton  H.  Samdesson, 

Secretary 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
PROXIES  FOR  MEETINGS 

A  proxy  is  merely  a  special  power  of  attorney  and  may 
convey  any  authority  as  to  the  representation  of  his  stock  the 
maker  desires  up  to  the  limit  of  his  own.* 

The  powers  conferred  by  a  proxy  are  limited  strictly  to 
those  specified.  Thus  a  proxy  to  vote  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  charter  at  a  certain  meeting  would  not  authorize 
the  holder  to  vote  also  upon  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 
by-laws  though  considered  at  the  same  meeting.  ' 

The  time  for  which  a  proxy  runs  is  also  governed  strictly 
by  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  unless  sooner  terminated 
(i)  by  statutory  or  by-law  provisions,  (2)  by  the  death  of  the 
maker,  (3)  by  the  sale  of  his  stock,  (4)  by  his  formal  revocation 
filed  with  the  secretary,  or  (5)  for  the  meetings  at  which  he  ap- 
pears, by  the  presence  and  participation  thereat  of  the  maker. 
A  proxy  given  for  a  particular  meeting  holds  good  for  any 
meeting  adjourned  therefrom,  whether  so  specified  in  the  proxy 
or  not. 

A  proxy  should  be  in  writing,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  in 
any  particular  form;  it  need  not  be  acknowledged  or  proved, 
but  it  must  be  in  such  a  shape  as  reasonably  to  satisfy  the  in- 
spectors of  election  of  its  genuineness  and  validity.  To  meet 
this  requirement  the  proxy  should  be  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  maker  and  be  witnessed  by  at  least  one  person,  but  does 
not  ordinarily  require  acknowledgment.  It  may  cover  all  or 
any  part  of  the  stock  owned  by  an  individual,  and  two  or  more 
proxies  may  be  given  by  a  single  stockholder,  each  proxy  cover- 


>Por  general  diaciiasioa,  see  Book  I,  II  375t  40i. 
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ing  a  part  of  his  holding,  or  each  authorizing  action  on  dififerent 
propositions. 

A  proxy  may  be  revoked  by  the  maker  at  any  time  even 
though  by  its  terms  the  proxy  |s  irrevocable.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  where  occasionally  a  proxy  is  coupled 
with  an  interest  in  the  stock  on  which  the  proxy  is  given.  The 
revocation  of  a  proxy  should  be  in  writing  and  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  mere  presence  of  the  owner 
of  the  stock  at  any  meeting,  with  the  express  intention  of  voting 
his  stock  thereat,  has  the  effect  of  revoking'for  that  meeting  all 
outstanding  proxies  given  by  him.  If  a  proxy  is  issued  while  a 
prior  proxy  for  the  same  stock  is  outstanding,  a  revocation  of 
the  first  proxy  should  be  incorporated  in  the  second*  Should 
this  not  be  done,  the  more  recent  proxy  will  on  presentation 
revoke  the  first,  but  the  absence  of  formal  revocation  is  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance,  liable  to  provoke  inquiry  and  cause  trouble. 

Notices  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  larger  corporations 
are  usually  accompanied  by  proxy  forms,  which  stockholders 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  in  person  are  requested  to 
sign  and  send  in  to  the  corporate  officials.  In  this  way  a  quorum 
is  often  secured  when  otherwise  it  would  fail.  The  plan  is  some- 
times utilized  with  much  effect  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
majority  for  some  measure  favored  by  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, or  to  secure  the  election  or  re-election  of  parties  desired 
as  directors  by  those  in  control. 

Proxies  sent  with  notices  of  meetings  sometimes  name  the 
party  or  parties  to  act^  but  are  frequently  sent  out  with  the  names 
omitted,  and  are  then  usually  returned  signed  in  blank;  i.e., 
while  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  the  name  of  the  person  who 
is  to  act  as  proxy  is  omitted.  The  name  of  the  secretary  or  some- 
one else  present  at  the  meeting  is  then  inserted  and  the  instru- 
ment so  completed  is  legally  effective. 

Proxies  signed  in  blank  are  usually  employed  in  any  case 
where  the  name  of  the  party  to  act  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  upon  or  where  it  is  immaterial.     In  this  shape  the 
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proxy  can  be  used  by  anyone  into  whose  hands  it  may  come. 
When  once  completed,  however,  by  the  insertion  of  the  name 
of  the  party  to  act,  it  can  be  used  only  by  the  specified  party, 
nor  can  this  party  authorize  anyone  else  to  vote  the  stock 
covered  by  the  proxy  imless  the  proxy  itself  distinctly  con- 
fers upon  him  full  rights  of  substitution. 

Directors  cannot  give  proxies  authorizing  others  to  repre- 
sent and  vote  for  them  at  directors'  meetings.  The  directors 
occupy  a  position  of  trust  and  they  cannot  as  individuals  dele- 
gate the  trust  vested  in  them  to  others.  This  is  a  settled 
principle  of  law. 

When  the  proxies  are  to  be  used  they  are  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  meeting.  If  the  holder  desires  to  retain  his 
original  proxy,  he  may,  after  exhibiting  the  original,  file  a  certified 
copy  with  the  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Form  127.    Proxy— Simple  Form 

Proxy 

I  hereby  appoint  Geoige  H.  Brewer  my  proxy  with  full  authority  to  vote  for 
me  and  in  my  pbce  at  any  and  all  stockholders*  meetings  of  the  Brewer  Plow 
Company. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  7th  day  of  May,  1922. 

Hasold  J.  McCouocK  [l.  s.] 
Witnessed  by 

Hensy  F.  SnofONS 

This  proxy  is  under  most  circumstances  legally  sufficient 
and  the  powers  it  conveys  are  broad.  A  more  formal  proxy  is, 
however,  desirable  when  important  matters  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  proxy  which  follows  is  still  simple  as  to  form 
but  more  specific  in  its  terms. 

Form  128.    Proxy— Unlimited 

Proxy 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Geoige  J.  McClelland 
my  true  and  kiwful  attorney  to  represent  me  at  any  and  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
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fioiderft  of  the  Canicy  FaJk  Spinning  Computy,  »ad  far  me  aad  in  my  name  and 
%teauJ  to  vole  tberal  upon  ibe  stock  ilawting  in  my  name  on  tbe  books  of  said 
<  ompany  at  the  times  of  nid  mfrtmgs,  and  I  hetcliy  gnnt  my  said  aftomey  afl  the 
powers  that  I  should  myself  poneis  if  peraonaDy  present  thereat. 

Witness  my  signataie  aad  seal  this  15th  day  of  Jannaiy,  1922. 

Habold  B.  McClexxaxd  [i.  s.] 
In  the  presence  of 

AtPUffHSZ  H.  DntET 


At  the  expiration  of  the  specified  tenn  the  foUowing  proxy 
Ixfcomes  null  and  void  without  formal  revocation  or  other 
action  on  the  part  of  the  maker. 

Fonn  129.    Proxy— Time  Limited 

Proxy 


I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  constitute  and  a|>point  Henry  M.  WiDiams  my 
true  and  lawful  attorney  to  represent  me  at  all  meetmgs  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Carney  Falls  Power  Company  held  on  or  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  June,  1923,  and 
do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  him  for  me  and  in  my  name  and  stead  to  vote 
at  such  meetings  upon  the  stock  now  standing  in  my  name  on  the  books  of  said 
Company,  and  I  hereby  grant  my  said  attorney  all  the  power  at  said  meetings  that 
I  should  myself  possess  if  personally  present  thereat. 

Witness  my  signature  and  seal  this  1st  day  of  February,  1922. 

Saiotel  B.  Fremont  [l.  s.] 
In  th^  presence  of 

J.  J  Masterson 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  wording  of  the  foregoing  proxy 
authorizes  the  appointee  to  vote  only  upon  the  stock  "now 
standing  in  my  name."  Should  the  maker  dispose  of  thb 
stock  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  proxy,  the  proxy  would 
of  course  be  automatically  terminated  and  be  of  no  further  effect. 
Should  the  maker  acquire  additional  stock  of  the  company 
after  the  date  of  this  proxy  but  during  its  life,  such  additional 
stock  is  not  covered  by  the  proxy.  In  this  the  proxy  differs 
from  the  proxy  of  Form  128  which  covers  all  stock  owned  by  the 
maker  "at  the  times  of  said  meetings." 
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Fonn  130.    Proxy  for  Particular  Meeting 

Proxy 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Kenneth  J.  Johnson 
my  true  and  lawful  attorney  with  full  powers  of  substitution  and  revocation,  to 
represent  me  at  the  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Graham  Navigation 
Company,  to  be  held  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1922,  at  3  p.m.,  and  do  hereby 
authorize  and  empower  him  to  vote  at  said  meeting  and  at  any  adjournment  thereof, 
for  me  and  in  my  name  and  stead,  upon  the  stock  then  stanaing  in  my  name  on  the 
books  of  said  Company,  and  I  hereby  grant  my  said  attorney  all  the  powers  that  I 
should  possess  if  personally  present  at  said  meeting. 

Witness  my  signature  and  seal  this  ist  day  of  May,  1922. 

Melver  M.  McKim  [l.  s.] 
In  the  presence  of 

Henry  P.  Swenton 


Outside  its  limitation  as  to  time,  the  preceding  proxy  is 
broad.  It  not  only  covers  all  stock  held  in  the  name  of  the 
maker  at  the  time  of  meeting  and  empowers  the  appointee 
to  act  as  fully  and  with  the  same  authority  as  the  owner  might 
himself,  but  also  empowers  him  to  give  and  revoke  proxies 
conveying  similar  voting  powers  to  others.  If  it  is  not  desired 
to  convey  these  latter  powers,  the  words  "with  full  power  of 
substitution  and  revocation"  should  be  omitted. 

If  all  the  stock  covered  by  a  proxy  is  disposed  of  before 
the  date  of  meeting,  such  proxy  is,  as  already  stated,  thereby 
nullified.  If  part  of  the  stock  is  sold,  the  proxy  still  holds  for  the 
remaining  stock.  If  a  proxy  specifies  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  to  be  voted  upon,  such  proxy  is  good  for  the  number  of 
shares  standing  in  the  maker's  name  up  to  the  specified  number. 

The  following  form  may  be  used  when  but  a  portion  of  the 
stock  owned  by  a  stockholder  is  to  be  represented  by  his  proxy. 
A  single  stockholder  may  give  several  such  proxies  to  cover  his 
entire  holding  of  stock,  the  object  being  to  admit  several  repre- 
sentatives to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  proxy  does  not  convey  any  greater  or  more 
complete  powers  than  the  shorter  forms  heretofore  considered. 
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If  corporate  stock  is  held  by  a  corporation  in  its  own  name, 
the  proxy  might  be  given  under  the  corporate  name  as  in  the 
following  general  form. 

Form  133.    Corpoimte  Pnny 


PlOXT 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Psesents: 

That  the  Sted  Company  of  the  Republic,  a  corporatioii  oiigaiiized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  owning  and  holding  Five  Hundred  Shares  ol  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Howard  Welding  Company  ol  New  York  City,  does  hereby 
constitute  and  i^iooint  Frederick  W.  Morton  of  New  York  City  its  true  and  lawful 
attorney  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  aforesaid  Howard  Welding  Company 
to  be  held  in  its  office.  No.  22  Broad  St.,  New  Yo^  on  Monday,  January  16, 1922, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  thereat  for  this  Company  and  m  its  name,  place, 
and^tead  to  vote  upon  the  said  Five  Hundred  Shares  of  stock,  and  to  do  all  such 
other  things  competent  to  a  stockholder  of  said  Howard  Welding  Cbmpany ,  as  may 
in  his  judgment  be  neccssaiy  or  advantageous  for  the  interests  of  this  Company, 
and  to  that  end  the  said  Steel  Company  of  the  Republic  does  hereby  grant  to  its 
said  attorney  for  said  meeting,  uid  for  any  meetings  adjourned  therenom,  any  and 
all  powers  belonging  to  or  oertaining  to  this  Company  as  a  stockholder  of  the 
aforesaid  Howard  Welding  (Company,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  its 
said  attorney  may  lawfully  do  at  said  meeting  in  its  name,  place  and  stead. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  said  Steel 
Company  of  the  Republic,  duly  authorized  thereto,  have  hereunto 
affixed  the  signature  and  sal  of  their  said  Company,  all  being  done  in 
the  City  of  Philaddphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  this  3rd  day  of  January, 
1922. 

Steel  Company  or  the  Repubuc, 
f  cokpokate  \  By  John  H.  Shesman, 

\       SEAL       /  President 

Attest  seal: 

William  M.  McDonald, 

SecrOary 


In  some  states  the  statutes  empower  the  corporate  officials 
to  vote  the  stock  of  other  corporations  held  by  their  corpora- 
tion. In  such  case  no  proxy  is  necessary,  but  a  certification 
that  the  official  representing  the  company  is  its  official,  properly 
representing  the  company,  is  required. 
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Form  134.    Revocation  of  Proxy 


Revocation  op  Proxy 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  revoke  and  annul  any  and  all  proxies  or 
powers  of  attorney  heretofore  given  by  me,  authorizing  or  empowering  any  person 
or  persons  to  represent  me,  or  vote  in  my  name  and  stead  or  act  for  me  in  any  way 
whatsoever  at  any  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Carney  Falb 
Power  Company. 

Witness  my  signature  and  seal  this  loth  day  of  May,  1922. 

Daniel  H.  Ronalds  [l.  s.] 
In  the  presence  of 
John  H.  Dunn 


The  foregoing  revocation  of  outstanding  proxies  is  sweeping 
in  its  terms.  If  some  particular  proxy  is  to  be  excepted  from 
the  general  revocation,  such  proxy  may  be  specifically  reserved, 
or  otherwise  the  revocation  may  itself  be  limited  by  its  terms 
to  the  one  or  more  proxies  to  be  revoked,  in  which  case  any  other 
outstanding  proxies  are  not  affected. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
MOTIONS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

In  the  course  of  coiporate  meetings,  whether  of  stockholders 
or  directors,  anything  to  be  done  that  is  obviously  proper  and  of 
no  great  importance  may  be  merely  ordered  by  the  president, 
as  for  instance,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  or  the  filing  of  some  paper  or  report,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  objection,  this  is  held  to  be  the  action  of  the  meeting.  Matters 
of  more  importance  are  sometimes  acted  upon  in  this  same  way, 
but  usually,  and  preferably,  action  is  then  taken  by  means  of 
either  a  motion  or  a  resolution. 

There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two. 
They  differ  as  to  form  but  both  are  expressions  of  the  decisions 
of  the  meeting  and  are  of  the  same  legal  force.  The  motion  is 
the  simpler  ia  form,  and,  though  there  is  no  well-established 
rule,  is  usually  employed  for  matters  of  minor  importance; 
while  resolutions,  which  are  formal  and  usually  go  further  into 
their  subject  matter,  are  employed  for  such  important  corporate 
actions  as  require  a  more  complete  statement  and  record. 

Motions  are  not  as  a  rule  submitted  in  writing.  The  secre- 
tary must  therefore  exercise  every  care  to  get  the  sense  of  what  is 
intended.  If  he  is  in  doubt  in  any  case  as  to  whether  he  has 
understood  the  motion,  or  if  its  subject  matter  is  of  xmusual 
importance,  or  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  exact  wording  be  pre- 
served, the  presiding  officer  should  request  the  maker  of  the 
motion  to  repeat  it,  or,  better,  to  reduce  it  to  writing.  When 
this  is  done,  the  written  motion  is  turned  over  to  the  secretary, 
and,  if  carried,  is  incorporated  in  his  minutes  ia  the  exact  form 
submitted. 

The  following  forms  show  motions  as  they  should  appear  in 
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the  secretary's  minutes.    The  form  is  the  same  for  either 
stockholders'  or  directors'  minutes. 

Fonn  135.    Motion  Instructing  Secretary  to  Cast  Vote 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  Secretaiy  was  instructed  by  motioa 
unanimously  carried,  to  cast  the  single  ballot  of  the  meeting  for  the  five  aindidatcs 
for  Directors  already  named. 


Form  136.    Motion  Instructing  Secretary  to  Cast  Vote— Formal 

On  motion  unanimously  carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  single 
baDot  of  the  meeting  as  follows: 

For  President John  H.  McNeil 

"    Vice-President Samuel  French 

*  Secretary Harry  McGill 

*  Treasurer ]osieph  F.  Macklin 


An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  is  usually  acted  upon  by 
means  of  a  resolution.  In  the  following  instance,  as  the  amend- 
ment is  of  minor  importance  it  is  decided  by  motion. 

Form  137.    Motion  to  Amend  By-Laws 

By  motion  unanimouslv  carried,  Section  i  of  Artide  II  of  the  By.law8  was 
amended  by  changing  the  hour  for  the  assembling  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Company  from  12  o'clock  no6n  to  3  p.il 


Form  138*    Motion  to  Pay  Bills 


Upon  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the  Treasurer  was  in- 
structed to  pay  the  account  of  the  Meyer  Contracting  Company  for  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-Five  Dollars,  due  for  repairs  on  roof  of  the  Franklin  Mill  as  per  state- 
ment submitted. 


Usually  the  secretary  uses  his  discretion  as  to  recording 
the  names  of  the  parties  making  and  seconding  motions.  They 
are  not  essential  in  the  case  of  routine  motions,  motions  covering 
matters  of  minor  importance,  or  motions  unanimously  carried. 
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Under  other  circumstances  the  name  of  the  party  making  and 
also  the  party  seconding  a  motion  should  be  recorded.  The 
vote  on  important  motions  when  there  is  opposition,  is  sometimes 
recorded  as  well. 

Form  139.    Motion  to  Employ  General  Manager 

Mr.  Henry  Sheldon  moved  that  James  J.  McLain  be  employed  as  General 
Manager  of  the  Company  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  date,  at  the  annual  salary 
of  Four  Thousand,  rive  Hundred  Dollars  pa3rable  in  monthly  instalments.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Corbett  and  carried;  Messrs.  Sheldon, 
McLemore,  Corbett,  and  Johnson  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Franklin, 
Hereford,  and  Trask  in  the  negative. 


A  motion  in  writing  should  appear  on  the  minutes  in  the 
exact  form  submitted,  as  in  the  following  example,  and  should  be 
introduced  by  an  explanatory  statement,  as  "The  following 
motion  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  duly  seconded  and  carried 
by  unanimous  vote." 

Form  140.    Motion  to  Appoint  an  Investigating  Committee 


Moved,  that  the  President  be  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  Committee 
consisting  of  three  Directors  of  this  Company,  to  investigate  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  past  three  years,  sucli  Committee  to  have  full  access  to  the 
Company's  financial  records  and  to  have  authority  to  employ  an  Auditor  to  con- 
duct the  technical  work  of  their  examination,  the  compensation  of  said  Auditor 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars. 


Resolutions  should  be  submitted  in  writing.  They  are 
entered  in  the  minutes  prefaced  with  such  explanatory  remarks 
as  the  conditions  require  or  the  secretary  thinks  desirable,  as 
''Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,"  or  "The  following  resolution  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Cassellton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwards  and 
adopted,  Messrs.  Cassellton,  Edwards,  Brice,  and  McNeil 
voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Mack  and  Adams  voting 
in  the  negative."  A  preamble  to  a  resolution  is  always  ad- 
missible but,  if  its  subject  matter  b  simple,  is  not  necessary. 
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There  is  no  difference  in  form  between  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  stockholders  and  one  adopted  by  the  directors. 

Form  141.    Stockholders'  Resohition  for  Sale  of  Entire  Assets  ^ 


Whereas,  William  F.  Gaynor  and  James  G.  Reilly,  as  Trustees  before  oigani- 
cation  for  the  New  Hampshire  Granite  Company,  have  made  a  proposition  to 
purchase  the  entire  plant  and  business  of  this  Company  as  a  going  concern,  includ- 
mg  all  assets  and  liabilities,  save  cash  in  bank  and  on  hand,  for  Ten  Thousand  Dol- 
lars ($10,000)  in  cash  and  Forty  Thotfsand  Dollars  ($40,000)  par  value  of  the  stock 
of  said  New  Hampshire  Granite  Company: 

Now,  Thekepore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  said  proposition  be  hereby  ap- 
proved, and  that  the  Directors  of  this  Company  be  and  hereby  are  fully  authorized, 
mstructed,  and  empowered  to  accept  the  said  proposition  for  the  sale  of  its  entire 
property  and  business,  and  to  do  alt  things  necessary  to  carry  such  acceptance  into 
e£fect  according  to  the  terms  of  said  proposition. 


Form  142.    Stockholders'  Resolution  Authorizing  Consolidation 


Whereas,  A  consolidation  of  the  Midvale  Foundry  Company  and  the 
Wanaque  Steel  Company  under  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  Foundry  Com- 
pany, has  been  proposed  by  the  Wanaque  Steel  Company  on  terms  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company;  and 

Whereas,  Said  proposed  consolidation  on  the  terms  set  forth  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Com- 
pany be  and  hereby  is  fully  authorizea,  empowered,  and  instructed  to  take  all 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  carnr  said  consolidation  into  effect 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  submitted  by  the  said  Wanaque  Steel  Company. 


Form  143.    Stockholders'  Resolution  to  Amend  By-Laws 


Whereas,  Section  2  of  Article  IV  of  the  By-laws  of  this  Company  relating  to 
the  President  reads  and  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

''He  may  also,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer,  indorse 

checks,  drafts,  and  other  negotiable  instruments  for  deposit  or  collection,  and 

shall,  with  the  Secretary,  sign  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  over  which  he  may 

have  presided." 

And  Whereas,  It  seems  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Company  that  the  interest 
of  the  Company  will  be  better  conseiVed  if  these  duties  are  assigned  to  the  Vice- 
President  ot  the  Company,  save  as  to  the  signature  to  minutes: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  said  Section  2  of  Article  IV  of  said 
Bjy-laws  be  and  hereby  is  amended  as  to  the  part  above  set  forth  to  read  and  pro- 
vide as  follows: 


*  For  corresponding  directors'  resolution,  see  Form  159. 
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"He  shall,  with  the  Secretary,  sign  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  over  which 
he  may  have  presided." 
and  that  Section  3  of  Article  IV  of  said  By-laws  relating  to  the  Vice-President  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  provision: 

"He  may,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer,  indorse  checks, 
drafts,  and  other  negotiable  instruments  for  deposit  or  collection." 


The  following  is  a  simple  form  of  resolution  authorizing 
the  treasurer  to  open  a  bank  account.  It  should  be  certified 
before  submission  to  the  bank. 

Fonn  144.    Directors'  Resolution  to  Open  Bank  Account 


Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  instructed  to 
open  an  account  for  the  Company  with  the  Irving  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City,  and  to  deposit  therein  aU  funds  of  the  Company  coming  into  his  possession, 
such  account  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Company  and  funds  deposited  therein  to  be 
withdrawn  only  by  check  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the 
President. 


In  some  cases  the  designated  bank  requires  a  certified 
transcript  of  any  by-laws  giving  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
officers  in  relation  to  the  funds.  Such  by-laws  may  be  certified 
separately,  or  may  be  included  in  the  resolution,  as  in  the 
following  example: 

Form  145.    Directors'  Resolution  Designating  Depositary  ^ 


Whekeas,  Section  3,  Article  VII  of  the  By-laws  of  the  Standard  Milling  Com* 
pany  is  as  follows: 

**The  Moneys  of  the  Company  shall  be  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany in  such  bank  or  banks  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  dedgnate,  and  shall 
De  drawn  out  only  by  check  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the 
President,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  resolution  of  the  Board." 
Now,  Therefore,  In  pursuance  of  said  By-law,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Standard  Milling  Company  hereby  designates  the  Sherman  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  City  as  a  depositary  of  this  Company,  and  authorizes  and  instructs  the 
Treasurer  to  open  an  account  with  said  Trust  Company  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  aeposit  therein  all  funds  of  the  Company  coming  into  his  custody, 
save  as  may  be  otherwise  directed  by  the  Board,  said  funds  to  be  withdrawn  only 
by  check  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  President 


>  For  oertificatioii,  see  Ponn  335. 
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In  many  cases,  as  already  stated,*  the  banks  have  their  own 
forms  of  resolution  for  designation  of  the  cx>rporate  depositary, 
which  they  supply  on  request  and  which  they  naturally  prefer 
should  be  used.  As  a  rule  these  forms  are  good,  though  occasion- 
ally the  latitude  and  power  they  confer  upon  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  are  somewhat  excessive.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
resolution  may  be  so  modified  as  to  eliminate  these  undesirable 
provisions  while  still  preserving  its  general  form.  The  resolution 
which  follows  is  used  by  some  of  the  large  New  York  banks. 

Form  146.    Directors'  Resolution  Designating  Bank 

Resolved,  That  the  Sherman  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  YoHl  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  designated  as  the  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the  American  Tex- 
tile Company,  and  that  an  account  be  opened  with  such  Bank  in  the  name  of  said 
Company,  and  that  Geoise  H.  Wahrman,  the  Treasurer  of  said  Company,  so  k>i^ 
as  he  shall  be  Treasurer  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  to  sign  or  indorse  any  instru- 
ment for  or  on  behalf  of  said  Cbmpan^  and  have  the  same  placed  to  the  credit  of 
said  account,  and  also  from  time  to  timt  withdraw  or  transfer  by  check  or  draft 
or  other  instrument  signed  by  him  and  countersigned  by  Henry  G.  Maxim,  Presi- 
dent of  the  said  American  Textile  Company,  or  any  successor  President  of  said 
Company,  any  amount  or  parts  thereof  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  to  the 
credit  of  said  account;  ana 

Resolved,  Fukthek,  That  the  respective  powers  and  the  authority  conveyed 
by  this  present  resolution  shall  pass  to  any  duly  elected  and  qualified  successor 
Treasurer  or  President  of  the  said  American  Textile  Company  without  further 
action  of  this  Board,  and  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  said  successor  c^ker 
were  named  herein. 


Under  this  resolution,  if  a  new  treasurer  or  president  is 
elected,  nothing  is  necessary  save  for  the  election  and  acceptance 
of  the  new  official  to  be  certified  to  the  l)ank  by  the  secretary 
of  the  company.* 

Form  147.    Directors'  Resofaition  Authorizisg  Issue  of  Stock 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Treasurer  be  and  hereby  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  certificates  of  the  full-paid  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  (|io,ooo),  and  to  deliver  the  same  to 
the  written  order  of  Robert  H.  Stuart,  Fiscal  Agent  for  the  Companv,  against  pay- 
ment into  the  treasury  of  the  Company  of  the  full  par  value  thereof. 


*  Ch.  IX.  "Organisatiqp  Meeting  of  Directors." 

*  See  Pomis  227,  22B. 
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Fonn  148.    Directors'  Resolution  Authorizing  Contract 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  and  hereby  are  authorized 
and  instructed  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Wilbur  Collins  Construction  Com- 
pany on  behalf  of  this  corporation,  for  the  erection  of  a  power  house,  the  construc- 
tion of  said  power  house  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  on  file 
in  the  office  of  this  corporation,  and  the  cost  thereof  not  to  exceed  Twenty-Five 
Thousand  Dollars  ($25,000),  payment  thereof  to  be  made  as  set  forth  in  the  written 
proposition  heretofore  subnutted  to  this  corporation  by  the  said  Wilbur  Collins 
Construction  Company. 

Form  149.    Directors'  Resolution  Declaring  Dividend 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000)  be  and  hereby 
is  appropriated  and  set  aside  from  the  surplus  profits  of  this  Cbmpany  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  Two  Per  Cent  (2%)  quarterly  dividend  upon  its  outstanding 
stock,  said  dividend  to  be  due  and  payable  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1922,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company  at  the  dose  of  business  on 
the  15th  day  of  May,  1922. 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Company  be  hereby  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  give  notice  of  such  dividend  and  to  pay  the  same  when  due. 


Form  150.    Directors'  Resolution  Declaring  Dividend — Preferred 
Stock 


Resolved,  That  the  semiannual  dividend  of  Three  Per  cent  (3%)  upon  the 
outstanding  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Company  be  and  hereby  is  declait»d  from  sur- 
plus profits,  said  dividend  to  be  paid  on  the  loth  day  of  March,  1922,  and  to  be 
payable  to  stockholders  who  appear  of  record  on  the  ist  day  of  March,  1922,  at 
3  P.M.,  and  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  Company  be  hereby  instructed  and  fully 
authorized  to  give  due  notice  of  such  dividend  and  to  pay  the  same  on  the  date  set 
forth. 


Form  I5I,    Directors'  Resolution  Declaring  Dividend — Preferred 
and  Common  Stock 


Whereas,  The  surplus  profits  of  this  Company  now  exceed  the  sum  of  Ten 
Thousand  DoUars  (|io,ooo)  required  by  the  By-laws  of  this  Company  to  be  in 
reserve  before  dividends  may  be  paid  upon  either  the  preferred  or  common  stock 
of  this  Ompany,  and  such  excess  is  now  available  for  payment  of  dividends: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  a  dividend  of  Five  Per  Cent  (5%) 
be  and  hereby  is  dedared  upon  the  outstanding  Preferred  Stock  of  this  Ompany, 
and  a  dividend  of  Three  Per  Cent  (3%)  on  the  outstanding  Common  Stock  of  tins 
Company,  said  dividends  to  be  payable  from  said  excess  surplus  profits  of  the 
Company  on  the  5U1  day  of  March,  1922,  to  stockholders  appearing  of  record  at 
3  P.M.,  on  this  15th  day  of  February,  1922;  and  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  company 
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be  hereby  fully  authorized  and  instructed  to  give  proper  notice  of  said  dividends, 
to  pay  the  same  when  due,  and  to  take  ail  other  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  present  resolution. 


Form  152.    Directors'  Resolution  Appointing  Managing  Director 


Resolved,  That  Mr.  William  S.  Weston  be  hereby  appointed  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  this  Company  and  be  given  the  general  supervision  and  management  of  the 
Comp>any's  affairs  and  business,  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  tl^e  Board  of 
Directors  may  from  time  to  time  confer  upon  him;  the  annual  salary  of  said  Man- 
aging Director  to  be  Forty-Eight  Hundred  Dollars  ($4,800),  payable  in  monthly 
instalments  of  Four  Hundred  Dollars  (I400)  each. 


Form  153.    Directors'  Resolution  Calling  Special  Meeting  of 
Stockholders 


Whereas,  The  authorized  Capital  Stock  of  this  corporation  is  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  ($100,000)  divided  into  One  Thousand  (1,000)  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  each,  of  which  Five 
Hundred  (500)  Shares  are  issued  and  Five  Hundred  (500)  Shares  are  unissued;  and 

Wheseas,  It  is  deemed  advisable  by  this  Board  that  said  Capital  Stock  shall 
be  so  classified  and  divided  into  Common  and  Preferred  Stock  that  the  said  Five 
Hundred  (500)  Shares  of  outstanding  stock  shall  be  and  remain  Common  Stock, 
but  shall  be  of  no  par  value;  and  that  the  said  Five  Hundred  (500)  Sharesof  unissued 
stock  shall  become  and  be  non-voting  Preferred  Stock  of  the  par  value  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  (|ioo)  each,  entitled  to  receive  a  cumulative,  preferred  dividend 
of  Seven  Per  Cent  (7%)  |>er  annum  and  redeemable  at  its  par  value  at  the  option 
of  the  Company  at  any  time  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  upon 
the  liquidation  of  the  Company  to  be  redeemed  if  outstanding,  at  its  full  face  vuue 
from  the  assets  before  any  payment  is  made  upon  the  Common  Stock,  but  not  to 
participate  further  in  said  assets: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  this  Company  be  and  hereby  is  called  to  meet  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Company 
on  the  loth  day  of  May,  1922,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  acting  upon  the  proposed  classification  of  the  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany as  afore  set  forth,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  be  hereby  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  send  out  notices  of  said  meeting  as  required  by  law  and  by 
the  By-laws  of  this  Company. 


This  resolution  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  New 
York  laws,  classification  of  the  company's  stock  requiring 
authorization  by  the  stockholders. 

Form  154.    Directors'  Resolution  to  Sell  Bonds 


Resolved,  That  Howell  &  Wilkins  of  New  York  City  be  and  hereby  arc 
authorized  and  empowered  to  sell  bonds  of  this  Company  to  the  aggregate  face 
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value  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  (|ioo,ooo),  and  to  deduct  from  the  price 
received  therefor  a  commission  of  Two  Per  Cent  (2%),  provided,  however,  that  the 
net  price  received  by  this  Company  for  each  One  Thousand  Dollar  (1 1,000)  Bond 
shall  not  be  less  than  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty  Dollars  ($980);  and 

Resolved,  Fxjrther,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Company  be  and  hereby  is 
authorized  and  instructed  to  deliver  said  bonds  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  written 
order  of  the  said  Howell  &  Wilkins,  and  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  amounts  paid 
by  them  into  the  treasury  of  the  Company  on  account  of  sales  of  said  bonds. 


Fonn  155.    Directors'  Resolution  to  Purchase  Property 


Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Company  be  and  hereby 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  purchase  the  West  Valley  marl  beds  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  option  under  which  said  beds  are  now  held,  and  that  they 
be  further  authorized  and  empowered  to  do  all  such  things  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Company  and  in  its  name  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  said 
purchase. 


Form  156.    Directors'  Resolution  for  Settlement  of  Claim 


Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Company,  acting  with  its 
Counsel,  be  hereby  instructed  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  arrive  at  some  favorable 
settlement  with  the  employees  of  this  Company  injured  in  the  recent  accident,  and 
that  said  officers  be  hereby  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  agree  to  any  settle- 
ment deemed  by  them  satisfactory  and  approved  by  the  Counselof  the  Company, 
provided  that  the  total  payments  involved  therein  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
Twenty-five  Hundred  Dollars  ($2,500). 


Form  157.    Directors'  Resolution  Ratifying  Sale  of  Property 

Whereas,  The  President  and  Treasurer  of  this  Company  have  heretofore  on 
the  2ist  day  of  January,  1922,  sold  and  disposed  of  the  machinery,  tools,  and  other 
apparatus  belonging  to  this  Company  and  then  in  the  premises  at  235  Main  St., 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  amount  realized  from  such  sale — Two  Thousand,  Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($2,750) — having  been  duly  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
this  Company;  and 

Whereas,  Said  sale  was  made  without  authorization  from  this  Board  owing 
to  the  absence  from  the  city  of  so  many  of  its  members  that  a  quorum  could  not 
be  secured;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  such  sale  was  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Company,  and  the  action  of  said  officers  in  consummating  the  same  therefore 
meets  ^ith  its  approval: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  said  officers  of 
this  Company  in  selling  and  disposing  of  the  aforementioned  property  as  aforesaid, 
be  and  hereby  is  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,  and  that  said  action  be  accepted 
as  the  action  of  the  Company,  and  the  bills  of  sale  and  assignments  thereof  be 
ratified,  confirmed,  and  accepted  as  the  duly  executed  assignments  of  this  Com- 
pany, of  the  same  force  and  e£fect  as  if  entered  into  under  direct  authorization  of 
this  Board. 
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In  some  few  states  the  statutes  give  the  directors  power  to 
remove  an  objectionable  official.  The  following  resolution 
embodies  such  action  taken  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 

Form  158.    Directors'  Resolution  Removing  Officer  (New  Tork) 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  interests  of  the  Company  do  not 
permit  the  continuance  m  his  present  official  position  of  its  President,  Johin  Faira- 
day;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  John  Farraday  has  refused  to  resign  although  requested 
thereto  by  members  of  this  Board  duly  authorized  thereunto: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  exercising  its  statutory  power  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Manly  Electric  Corporation  does  hereby  remove  the 
said  John  Farraday  from  his  official  position  as  President  of  this  Company,  and 
declares  said  office  vacant  and  said  John  Farraday  no  longer  authorized  to  act  on 
its  behalf  in  any  capacity;  and 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  be  and  hereby  is 
instructed  to  notify  at  once  the  said  John  Farraday  of  his  removal  from  the  presi- 
dency  of  this  Company,  and  to  give  such  other  proper  and  public  notice  of  said 
removal  as  may  in  nis  judgment  be  necessary  to  protect  the  mterests  of  the  Com- 
pany. 


Form  159.    Directors'  Resolution  for  Sale  of  Entire  Assets  < 


Whereas,  A  proposition  has  been  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Granite  Company  to  purchase  the  entire  property  and  business  of  this  Com- 
pany for  Ten  Thousand  DoUars  ($10,000)  in  casn  and  Forty  Thousand  DoUan 
($40,000)  in  stock  of  the  said  proposed  corporation  as  set  forth  in  their  written 
proposition  heretofore  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting;  and 

Whereas,  The  stockholders  of  this  Company  in  duly  assembled  meeting  at 
which  all  the  voting  stock  of  the  Company  was  represented  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
did  by  resolution  unanimously  carri^,  approve  said  sale  ana  authorize  and  in- 
struct this  Board  to  accept  said  proposition: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  said  proposition  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  accepted  by  this  Company  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  said  written 
proposition  as  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Company  are  hereby  empowered  and  instructed  to  execute  all 
proper  instruments  to  carry  such  acceptance  into  effect,  and  on  behalf  of  this 
Company  to  receive  the  said  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000)  in  cash  and  Forty 
Thousand  Dollars  ($40,000)  in  stock  of  Uie  said  New  Hampshire  Granite  Company, 
and  to  do  all  such  other  things  in  connection  with  such  sale  and  the  said  transfer 
of  property  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  its  proper  consummation. 


*  For  corresponding  stockholders'  resolution,  see  Form  X4Z« 
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FORMS  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  MEETINGS 

The  secretary  w31  find  a  list  of  stockholders,  giving  the 
stock  held  by  each  and  arranged  as  in  the  following  form,  of 
much  convenience  for  use  at  stockholders'  meetings.  This 
does  not  take  the  place  of  the  statutory  list  required  in  some 
states,  but  is  merely  for  use  in  calling  the  roll  or  noting  those 
present  and  absent,  and  the  proxies  for  those  absent 

Form  i6o.    Secretary's  List  of  Stockholders 

INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


List  of  Stockholders 
January  3,  1922 


Name 

Shares 
Owned 

Not 
Present 

Present 

IN 

Person 

Present 

BY 

Proxy 

Name  of  Proxy 

Adrian,  Henry  F. 

ICO 

ICO 

Ahrcns,  Saml  T. 

so     1 

50 

Allison,  Daniel  H. 

75 

75 

George  T.  Foster 

Barry,  John  J. 

85 

85 

Belmont,  Maurice 

25 

25 

Colville,  Frederick 

ICO 

100 

Daniels,  E.  F. 

100 

50 

, , 

50 

Harry  H.  Winters 

Greenwald,  Martin 

80 

80 

William  Greenwald 

Hughes,  Cora  H. 

150 

150 

. , 

Lawrence,  Edw. 

25 

25 

McCabe,  Albert 

50 

50 

W.  B.  Wells 

Mtiltins,  Chas.  D. 

35 

35 

Price,  Harvey 

200 

200 

Rollins,  James  H. 

50 

50 

Henry  Siebert     . 

Shanley,  J.  J. 

25 

25 

Sherman,  B.  L. 

150 

150 

Wiley,  Edwin  H. 

100 

100 

Harry  T.  French 

Zimmer,  Henry  T. 

100 

100 

1,500 

150 

945 

4^5 
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The  list  as  shown  is  after  the  secretary's  notations  have  been 
made.  The  data  of  the  first  two  columns  are  taken  from  the 
stock  books  of  the  company  before  the  time  of  the  meeting. 
If  a  stockholder  is  not  represented  at  the  meeting,  a  check  mark, 
or,  better,  the  number  of  his  shares,  is  entered  in  the  third  column. 
If  present  in  person,  the  number  of  shares  owned  is  entered  in 
the  fourth  column.  If  represented  by  proxy,  the  number  of  his 
shares  is  entered  in  the  fifth  column,  and  the  name  of  the  person 
holding  the  proxy  in  the  last  column. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  list,  a  portion  of  the 
holding  of  one  stockholder  is  entered  in  the  column  "Not  Pres- 
ent" and  a  portion  is  entered  in  the  column  "Present  by  Proxy." 
This  shows  that  the  party  gave  a  proxy  for  a  portion  of  his 
stock  and  that  the  person  to  whom  this  was  given  was  present, 
while  the  remaining  stock  was  not  represented,  this  latter  stock 
losing  its  vote. 

The  list,  when  the  secretary's  notations  are  finished,  gives  a 
complete  record  of  the  attendance  at  the  meeting.  The  com- 
bined footing  of  columns  four  and  five  give  the  number  of  shares 
represented,  which  added  to  the  footing  of  column  three  should 
give  the  total  stock  outstanding. 

At  the  annual  meeting  routine  work  is  apt  to  be  gone  through 
with  some  rapidity  and  the  secretary  does  not  always  have 
time  for  its  proper  record  unless  provision  is  made  therefor  prior 
to  the  meeting.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  list  of 
stockholders,  outline  minutes  as  shown  below  are  frequently 
prepared. 

These  outline  minutes  are  best  arranged  on  sheets  of  loose 
paper  with  ample  room  between  the  items  for  the  interpolation 
of  any  comments  or  additional  matter.  They  are  merely 
intended  to  afford  memoranda  from  which  the  secretary  may 
later  write  out  the  complete  minutes.  If,  through  unexpected 
changes  or  omissions,  any  portion  of  the  outUne  minutes  cannot 
be  used,  the  secretary  has  merely  to  draw  his  pencil  through 
the  part  to  be  eliminated. 
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Fonn  i6i.    Outline  Minutes  for  Annual  Meeting 


INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
OF  New  Yosk 

MiNuiEs  OP  Anntjal  Meeting 
Held  January  16,  1922 

Meeting  called  to  order  at a.m.,  by 

who  presided  over  meeting.    Officiating  Secretary 

Present  at  meeting  in  person Shares.  By 

Proxy .Shares.  Total Shares.   Necessary 

for  quorum,  751  Shares. 

Copy  of  notice  of  meeting  submitted  with  secretary's  certificate  of  du&  service 
attached.    Ordered  spread  upon  minutes. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and 

Annual  Reports: 

President's 

Treasurer's 

Special 

Election  of  Directors.    Nominated: 


Inspectors  of  Election: 


Results: 
New  business: 


In  some  states  the  statutes  require  that  the  election  of 
directors  must  be  conducted  by  inspectors.  Elsewhere  they  or 
similar  officers  designated  as  tellers,  are  employed  as  a  matter 
of  convenience. 

Usually  inspectors  are  not  sworn,  but  in  some  states  this 
is  required  by  the  statutes  or  is  a  matter  of  custom.  The  oaths 
and  certificates  of  inspectors  of  election  in  the  general  form 
employed  in  New  York  follow.  They  may  be  easily  modified 
to  meet  the  statutory  requirements  of  other  states  where  oaths 
and  certificates  are  required. 
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Fonn  162.    Oath  of  Inspectors  of  Electionr-New  Tork 

Oaih  op  Imspectoss  of  EixcnoN 

State  of  New  Yokk    \       . 
CouKTY  OF  New  Yoke/    **** 

We,  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Election  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Alvin  Auto  C!ar  Company,  held  in  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  72  Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  2nd  day  of  February, 
1922,  being  severally  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  and  each  for  himself  deposes  and 
says  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Election  at  such 
meeting  with  strict  impartiality  and  according  to  the  b^t  of  his  ability. 

Frank  H  Astor 
David  J.  McKane 
SeveraOv  sworn  to  before  me  this 
2nd  davof  February,  1922 

Alien  T.  Bauvelt, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for 
/notarial!  New  York  County 

\     SEAL      / 


The  oath  of  the  inspectors  of  election  and  their  certificate 
as  to  the  election  results — as  given  in  the  form  which  follows 
— ^are  usually  written,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  on  one  sheet 
of  paper,  the  oath  preceding  the  certificate. 

Form  163.    Certificate  of  Inspectors  of  Election^New  Tork 

Certieicate  of  Inspectors  of  Election 

We,  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  Inspectors  of  Election  of  the  Alvin  Auto* 
Car  Company  of  New  York  City,  New  York,  do  hereby  certify  that  at  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  said  corporation,  held  in  the  office  of  the  Company,  No.  72  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  on  the  and  day  of  February,  1922,  a  quorum  being  present, 
we  being  first  duly  sworn  by  oath  hereunto  annexed,  did  conduct  the  election  for 
Directors  of  said  corporation  and  that  the  result  of  the  vote  taken  thereat  was  the 
election  by  the  plurality  vote  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  of  the  following 
Directors: 

NAMES  VOTES  RECEIVED 

Charles  E.  Shepherd 2,135 

Frank  J.  Piatt 2,000 

Harry  P.  Tucker i,970 

Edward  T.  Bowles 1,875 

Henry  P.  Moody 1,825 

George  McDonald 1,825 

Albert  T.  Calkins 1,800 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  we  have  executed  this  certificate  this  and 
day  of  Februaiy,  1922. 

Frank  H.  Astor 
David  J.  McKane 
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In  New  Yoik  the  inspectors'  oath  and  cotificate  must 
be  fikd  in  the  county  deck's  office. 

Fonn  i64.    Acknowledgment  of  Tn»spectO(fs*  Certificate 

State  of  New  Yoik  \ 
County  of  New  Yoik/    **"' 

On  this  2iid  day  of  Fd>niuy>  iQ^^*  before  me  personally  came  Frank  H.  Astor 
and  David  J.  McKane,  to  me  known  to  be  the  peisons  described  in  and  who 
executed  the  foregoing  certificate  and  severally  admoideclged  that  thc^  nrnitcd 
the  same  for  the  use  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Allen  T.  Bau\'elt, 
fNOTASiALl  AMary  PmbUc  m  mmi  fm 

\    SEAL    /  A'rv  Ymk  C^mmiy 

Allien  not  required  by  statute,  the  fonnality  of  swearing 
inspectors  is  usually  dispensed  with.  An  inq)ectors'  report  is, 
however,  a  convenient  method  of  preserving  the  results  of 
an  election,  and  the  written  report  is  therefore  desirable.  Its 
form  under  such  circumstances  might  be  as  follows: 

Form  165.    Certificate  of  Inspectofs  of  Election— Goieral 

Certhicate  of  Inspbciois  of  Election 

Yi^  the  undersigned,  duly  anointed  Inmctors  of  Election  of  the  Hamilton 
Machine  Company  of  Philadembia,  Pennsylvania,  to  conduct  the  election  of 
Directors  of  said  Company  held  this  14th  day  of  March,  1922,  at  3  tm^  in  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  15  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  do  hereby  cortify 
and  report  that  said  dection  was  conducted  by  us  in  due  and  proper  form,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  vote  taken  thereat  by  ballot  was  the  election  by  the  phiiality 
vote  set  opposite  their  re^)ective  names  of  the  following  directors: 

NAMES  votes  KECEIVXD 

£.  L.  Lambert 200 

John  C.  Robinson 200 

Walter  S .  Hall 200 

William  H.  Sloanc ^  200 

Alvah  H.  Marshall 200 

In  Witness  Whekeof,  we  hereunto  affix  our  respective  signatures  this 
X4th  day  of  March,  1922. 

Akthus  T.  Newman 
GEoacE  Haywood 

A  simple  form  of  baUot  for  the  annual  meeting  is  shown 
below.  This  is  prepared  before  the  time  of  the  meeting,  com- 
plete— when  the  candidates'  names  are  known  in  advance — 
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save  as  to  signature  and  the  number  of  shares  voted.    If  theire 
are  more  candidates  than  the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected, 
the  space  where  the  names  are  to  appear  would,  of  course,  be 
left  blank. 

Form  i66.    Ballot  at  Annual  Meeting 

MAXIM  WATCH  COMPANY 

Ballot 
Annual  Meeting,  Januasy  io,  1922 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  vote  125  shares  of  stock  for  the  following  named 
persons  to  serve  as  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year: 

John  H.  Brown  Frank  T.  Jones 

Howard  McCaU  Fowler  McVeigh 

Marvin  H.  Smith 

Signaiurt^ 

Haxold  McKain, 

Proxy  for  Samuel  E.  HUUm 


Where  a  more  formal  ballot  is  desired  the  following  wiU 
serve: 

Form  167.    Ballot  at  Annual  Meeting — ^Formal 


UNITED  STATES  POTTERIES 

*     Ballot 
Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Afiol  20, 1923 

The  undersigned  votes  the  number  of  shares  noted  in  the  subscription  hereto 
as  follows: 

1.  In  favor  of  approving  and  ratifying  all  purchases,  contracts,  acts,  pro- 
ceedings, elections,  ana  appomtments  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Finance 
Committee,  since  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Corpora- 
tion on  April  15,  1921,  as  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  of 
the  Finance  Conmiitteef'Or  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report. 

2.  For  the  foUowing  named  persons,  as  Directors  for  the  three  years  ending 
in  1925: 

NAME  NUMBER  OF  SHARES 

PREFERRED  COMMON 

in  person 


proxy  for 

3.  For  the  firm  of  Jones,  Williams  &  Company,  as  independent  auditors,  to 
audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Corporation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31, 1922 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
MINUTES   OF   CORPORATE   MEETINGS 

The  general  form  in  which  minutes  are  kept  is  a  matter 
of  custom.  The  details  are  determined  by  the  secretary  of 
the  particular  company.  The  headings  should,  however, 
always  be  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  show  at  a  glance 
whether  the  meeting  is  of  stockholders  or  directors  and  whether 
it  is  a  regular,  special,  or  adjourned  meeting.  The  date  of  the 
particular  meeting,  though  always  stated  in  the  body  of  the 
minutes,  should  also  appear  in  the  heading  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 

The  name  of  the  corporation  is  frequently  brought  in  at  the 
head  of  every  set  of  minutes.  When  this  is  not  done  the  minute 
book  itself  should  be  very  plainly  stamped  or  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  company,  which  should  also  appear  on  the 
title  page  of  the  book  and  again  at  the  top  of  the  first  written 
page  of  minutes. 

Form  i68.    Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting  of  Stockholders ' 


MIDVALE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
of  New  Jersey 

Minutes  op  Regular  Meeting  of  Stockholders 
Held  March  2,   1922 

The  stockholders  of  the  Midvale  Foundry  Company  met  in  annual  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  Company  at  Midvale,  New  Jersey,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
March  2, 1922. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  Frederick  H.  Colgate, 
President  of  the  Company.  The  Secretary  of  the  Company,  W.  A.  Thompson, 
acted  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

1  See  Ch.  XLII.  "Annual  Meeting  of  Stockholders.  " 
•  1559 
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/$/>Q  ammuATK  forms  iBtrv- 

7>Mr  %tu:ftUry  §iUf  nM\ng  iht  ttddcholderf  pnma,  reported  Uiat  oot  of  a 
M«l  *ft  $/^M  tthftrie*  ^^  ftt/#f  k  ouUiMdinn  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meetings 
4^>^/y  ftfmrM  M^«f«  rci/fiHi«riU/|  at  the  meeting^  3«5O0  fham  in  penon,  and  1,400 
MmrMi  f/y  Monim  hM  wilh  iJm;  Sai  retarv, 

'i  h«  n«M  r«f  ar^  Oi«n  rtnui  a  uif>y  of  tiie  notke  of  the  meeting,  with  hit  certificate 
•Ma/  Imi/1  •tMfwIfHt  <ha(  a  <o|>x  OMtreof  bad  lieen  mailed  to  each  ttockholder  of  record 
on  Of  IwfofM  lh«i  I7lh  day  of  I'eliruaryf  1923.  lie  also  presented  copies  of  the 
Newark  Aiherllkfir  and  this  Jifr^ey  City  Journal  under  date  of  February  18  and  25, 
H^4  4t  lonlaining  ilua  ttdvcrUnemcnt  of  the  meeting.  The  proof  of  notice  as  pre- 
siintwl  wan  ordKfMl  ruerlvitd  and  filed. 

'I  tm  Ni!4  rii\My  nrodui  rd  th«  kUnk  and  transfer  books  of  the  Company,  tccether 
wIM)  nn  ftliiliatiKlli  Jl  lUt  giving  thr  name^  residence,  and  number  of  shares  ofstodc 
field  by  nvvry  %Uh  kholder  entiUed  to  vote  in  the  election  of  directors.  This  list 
tmmUm\  uimn  ii»  insimt  tlon  during  the  election  of  directors  and  for  the  entire  time 
^\  lli»  inevfing. 

Thu  nilnutits  of  Ihit  firm-rding  annual  meeting  were  then  read  and  approved. 
Tits  niinulM  of  the  upmial  meeting  of  stt)ckholdeni  held  December  10,  1921,  were 
alMi  reiid  and  appro ved, 

ll|Hin  inotiiin  duly  seaHuie<l  and  carried,  Meurs.  W.  B.  Johnson  and  D.  L. 
Hovd  wttre  npiiolntrd  Iniippclors  of  Klrction,  were  dulv  sworn,  and  the  meeting 
tlmn  prtiiewlml  to  tht)  rim  tlon  of  hirettors.  The  election  was  held  by  ballot  and 
tlin  |ki1Ih  w«sr«s  tipDiiml  At  10; 1 5  oVWk  a.m.  and  closed  at  xx.xs  o'clock  a.m. 

I  lie  hmpecUirs  th^reuiion  prntented  thrir  report  in  writing  showing  that 
riPitmt^k  II.  (  ultfutei  HenMin  K.  Vale,  William  R,  Buchanan,  Malcohn  R.  Rigby, 
Hiut  Hdlieit  II.  Mi  (^urttir  had  rerc^lved  a  plurality  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  the  said 
iiaittPtt  wer0  tht^i^uiMiu  drclnreil  to  l)e  the  duly  elected  Directors  of  the  Company 
m  the  eiuulivg  yeur  niul  until  the  election  of  their  successors. 

The  aniuml  reinirt  1^  the  President  was  then  presented  and  upon  request  was 
treikd  bv  hiiu.    The  re|HUt  was  by  unanimous  motion  ordered  received,  and  filed. 

Tne  Tie^jkurer's  annual  rejHUt  was  submitte<l,  and,  no  objection  being  oflFered, 
was  tmlereil  nn  rived  and  tiled. 

The  ii>)HUt  \\(  the  i^^mmittee  a^ipotnted  at  the  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
held  iHHendH'r  u\  igii,  to  escamine  the  aixx^unts  of  the  Company,  was  received, 
mX  Iw  \m\\s>\\  U«  t\i\dii\gs  were  ara><^Ntd  and  the  report  ordered  recei\-ed  and  filed. 

r)HU\  u\otU>n  dul.Y  made  and  unaninH)U»l>*  adopted,  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  a\\\\\\w  (mhI  to  ikh  ure  )4ai\»  ami  e«timate»  for  enlarking  the  plant  of  the  company. 

There  l^eii^  ih»  f\«rther  kH)*lne«;ft  iM^fim*  the  nwetrng,  a  motion  to  adjourn  waa 
4iuanimvHul.v  aiK^pte^l 

l^'nwv^auK  11  i>viv>vn\  Mr\  A.  Tbomfson, 


VWAie^    Mliiut#9otSp««itlMMlii«otSlockiioldeis^ 


MUAAI.K  ^\H'NORY  i\>MFANY 
«i|  New  Jkwiry     , 

VW  xtvviV'Xk'iH  v'i  t^  Mh.K<iV  KottiKirk-  OManuoy  a&senJbfcd  » 
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forenoon  on  the  3oth  day  of  March,  1923,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President  followed 
by  due  notice  thereof  to  the  stockholders. 

The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Frederick  H.  Colgate,  President  of  the 
Company;  the  S^retary  of  the  Company,  W.  A.  Thompson,  officiating  as  recording 
officer. 

The  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  represented  at  the  meeting,  either 
In  person  or  by  proxy  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

Hie  Secretary  presented  the  Call  and  Notice  pursuant  to  which  the  meeting 
was  held,  with  his  certificate  that  said  notice  had  been  sent  out  not  less  than  twenty 
days  before  the  date  of  meetine.  The  Call  and  Notice  were  ordered  spread  upon 
the  Minute  Book  immediately  following  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Hie  President  then  stated  briefly  that  the  meeting  was  assembled  to  consider 
a  proportion  from  the  Wanaque  Steel  Compaxiy  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
companies  under  the  general  name  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  Foundry  Company,  the 
new  company  to  have  a  capitalization  of  One  Million,  Five  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars  (91,500,000)  and  stock  in  both  companies  to  be  exchanged  for  stock  of  the 
new  company,  share  for  share. 

A  discussion  of  the  proposition  disclosed  considerable  opposition  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  financial  conditions  of  the  Wanaque  Steel  Company  were  not  such 
as  to  make  the  desired  consolidation  advantageous. 

Replying  to  this  objection,  the  President  stated  that  the  financial  statement 
of  the  Wanaque  Steel  Company  as  presented  in  the  proposition  from  that  Company, 
apparently  misrepresented  its  real  condition,  and  suggested  that  an  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  be  taken  until  xo  a.m.  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  permit  the 
officers  of  the  Wanaque  Steel  Company  to  furnish  authoritative  information  on  this 
point. 

No  objection  being  offered  to  this  suggestion,  the  President  declared  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  assemble  again  in  the  office  of  the  Company  at  10  a.m., 
March  21,  1922. 

Fredekick  H.  Colgate,  W.  A.  Thompson, 

President  Secretary 


Fonn  170.    Minutes  of  Adjourned  Meeting  of  Stockholders 


MIDVALE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
of  New  Jersey 

MxNUTES  OF  Adjourned  Special  Meeting  of  Stockhou>ebs 
Held  March  21,  1922 
(Adjourned  from  meeting  of  March  20,  1922) 

The  stockholders  of  the  Midvale  Foundry  Company  met  in  adjourned  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  Company  at  Midvale,  New  Jersey,  at  zo  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
on  the  2ist  day  of  March,  1922. 

Frederick  H.  Colgate  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  presided.  W.  A. 
Tbompson  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Tne  stockholders  of  the  Company  were  all  present  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

The  minutes  of  the  special  meetmg  of  stockholders  held  on  the  preceding  day 
and  from  which  the  present  meeting  was  adjourned,  were  read  for  the  information 
of  those  present 
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The  President  then  presented  and  read  to  the  meeting  a  letter  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Wanaque  Steel  Company,  explaining  satisfactorily  the  financial 
condition  of  that  Company. 

The  President  further  stated  that  the  proposed  consolidation  had  already  been 
authorized,  on  the  terms  set  forth,  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Wanaque  Steel 
Company,  and  that  if  it  were  also  authorized  by  the  Midvale  Foundry  Company, 
the  proper  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Boards  of  Directors  and  offidab  of  the 
respective  companies  to  consummate  the  consolidation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Charles  H.  Curtis: 

Whekeas,  a  consolidation  of  the  Midvale  Foundry  Companv  and  the 
Wanaque  Steel  Company  under  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  Foundry 
Company,  has  been  proposed  by  the  Wanaque  Steel  Company  on  terms  and 
conditions  approved  oy  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company;  and 

Whereas,  Said  proposed  consolidation  on  the  terms  set  forth  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company: 

Now,  Thekefoke,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company  be  and  hereby  is  fully  authorized,  empowered,  and  instructed  to  take 
all  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  said  consolidation  into 
effect  in  accordance  with  the  terms  submitted  by  the  said  Wanaque  Sted 
Company. 

After  a  short  discussion,  D.  W.  Jackson  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 
The  motion  was  thereupon  seconded  by  Henry  B.  Vale,  and  was  carrinl  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Frederick  W.  Howard  stated  that  the  conditions  made  prompt  action  im- 
portant and  asked  that  the  Board  be  instructed  to  complete  the  pending  con- 
solidation at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  A  motion  to  this  effect  was  there- 
upon made  and  unanimously  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting,  the  President  declared  it 
adjourned. 

Fkedemck  H.  Colgate,  W.  A.  Thompson, 

President  Secretary 


The  proposition  for  consolidation  presented  at  the  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Midvale  Foundry  Company, 
does  not  appear  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  as  it  would  properly  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the 
directors'  meeting  at  which  final  action  upon  it  is  taken.  The 
proposal  does  not  have  to  be  brought  into  the  minutes  of  both 
meetings. 

The  general  form  of  directors'  minutes  is  the  same  as  for 
minutes  of  stockholders'  meetings.  It  is,  however,  customary 
to  enter  the  names  of  those  present  at  the  directors'  meeting. 
Such  an  entry  is  not  usually  made  in  the  case  of  stockholders' 
meetings. 
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Form  X71.    Minutes  of  Regular  Meeting  of  Directors  * 


FAIRFIELD  CEMENT  COMPANY 
of  New  York    ■ 

Minutes  op  Regular  Meeting  of  Disectoks 
Held  December  15,  1921 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fairfield  Cement  Company  of  New  York 
assembled  in  regular  meeting  in  the  office  of  the  Company,  Fairfield,  New  York,  at 
3  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  December  14,  192 1. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  William  A.  Pierce, 
President  of  the  Company.  Morris  H.  Goodrich,  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
acted  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Present:  Messrs.  William  A.  Pierce,  John  H.  Pickering,  Walter  S.  Laighton 
John  K.  Bates,  Fred  N.  fiamey,  and  Morris  H.  Goodrich,  constituting  a  quorum 
of  the  Board. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  of  September  9, 192 1,  and  of  the  meet- 
ings of  September  15  ana  of  September  18  and  ^ptember  25  adjourned  therefrom, 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  reported  that  the  new  plant  of  the  Company  at  the  West  Valley 
marl  beds  was  progressing  rapidly  and  should  be  completed  on  or  before  March  i, 
1922.  He  also  stated  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  installation  of  the 
necessary  machinery  and  for  the  general  equipment  of  the  plant,  and  that  it  was 
hoped  it  would  be  in  full  operation  before  the  nrst  of  June,  1922. 

The  President  also  reported  that  the  Deering  Construction  Company  was 
about  to  contract  for  a  large  amount  of  cement,  aggregating  nearly  One  Hundred 
Thousand  (100,000)  barrels,  with  deliveries  extending  over  a  year,  and  that  he  felt 
confident  that  if  the  Company  would  make  the  proper  concessions  as  to  price  that 
the  contract  could  be  secured,  and  asked  that  the  Board  authorize  him  to  make  such 
concessions — not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  barrel — as  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
said  contract. 

The  President  further  reported  that  additional  funds  amounting  to  about 
Forty  Thousand  Dollars  ($40,000)  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
West  Valley  plant  not  later  than  February  15,  1922,  and  asked  tlie  Board  to  take 
such  action  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  these  needed  funds. 

The  Treasurer  then  submitted  a  report  giving  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  past  month  and  showing  a  present  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $15,525.25. 
The  report  was  ordered  received  ana  filed. 

Arthur  Hurd,  Counsel  for  the  Company,  who  was  present  by  request,  reported 
verbally  that  his  investigations  of  the  titles  of  the  marl  beds  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Company's  West  Valley  beds  had  disclosed  some  apparent  imperfections,  and 
he  therefore  advised  the  Board  to  postpone  the  consummation  of  the  purchase  of 
these  beds  until  further  investigation  snould  show  definitely  that  either  the  titles 
were  or  were  not  in  satisfactory  shape. 

The  President's  recommeiidations  were  then  taken  up,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion the  President  was  authorized  by  motion  unanimously  carried  to  make  such 
discounts  to  the  Deering  Construction  Company — not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per 
barrel — as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  contract  mentioned. 

The  matter  of  finance  for  the  West  Valley  plant  was  by  unanimous  consent 
deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 


»  See  Ch.  XLIV,  "Meetings  of  Directors." 
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The  Kport  of  the  Compansr's  Counsel  in  regard  to  the  mail  beds  north  ol  the 
West  Valley  b^  was  then  taken  up  for  discussion.  Walter  S.  Laighton  uiged  that 
no  lengthy  delay  should  be  permitted,  stating  that  he  was  personallv  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  other  parties  were  desirous  of  securing  these  same  marl  beds,  and  that 
the  present  option  under  which  the  beds  were  held  would  expire  in  three  weeks 
from  dEite  ana  he  was  positive  could  not  be  renewed  at  an3rthmg  like  the  present 
option  price.  Arthur  Hurd,  Counsel  for  the  Company,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry 
from  the  presiding  officer,  stated  that  his  investigations  could  be  completed  inside 
a  week,  and  thereupon  on  motion  duly  carried,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  assem- 
ble again  in  the  office  of  the  Company,  December  22,  at  3  p.m. 

William. A.  Pierce,  Mossis  H.  Goodkich, 

President  Secretary 


Fonn  172.    Minutes  of  Adjourned  Meeting  of  Directors 


FAIRFIELD  CEMENT  COMPANY 
of  New  York 

Minutes  of  Adjourned  Meeting  of  Directoss 

Held  December  22,  1921 
(Adjourned  from  regular  meeting  of  December  15,  1922) 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fairfield  Cement  Company  met  in  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  office  of  the  Company  at  Fairfield,  New  York,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  Thursday,  December  22,  1921. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  the  President,  William 
A.  Pierce.  The  Secretary  of  the  Company,  Morris  H.  Goodrich,  acted  as  Secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

There  were  present;  Messrs.  William  A.  Pierce,  John  H.  Pickering,  Walter  S. 
Laighton,  John  K.  Bates,  Fred  N.  Barney,  Silas  H.  Harvey,  and  Morns  H.  Good- 
rich, constituting  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  meeting  of  December  15,  1921,  were  read  for  the 
information  of  those  present. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  Arthur  Hurd,  Counsel  for  the  Company,  re- 
ported that  his  investigation  of  the  titles  of  the  marl  beds  lying  north  of  the  West 
Valley  beds  had  been  completed,  that  the  apparent  defects  to  which  he  had  referred 
in  his  previous  report  haa  been  explained  satisfactorily,  that  he  believed  the  titles 
to  be  in  good  shape,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  purchase  of  the  beds  could  be  safely 
consunmiated. 

Thereupon  on  motion  of  John  H.  Pickering,  seconded  by  Walter  S.  Laighton 
and  carried  by  unanimous  vote,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Company  be  and 
hereby  are  authorized  and  instructed  to  purchase  the  West  Valley  marl  beds 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  option  under  which  said  beds  are  now 
held,  and  that  they  be  further  authorizcKi  and  empowered  to  do  all  such  things 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company  and  in  its  name  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
consummation  of  said  purchase. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting,  it  was  adjourned. 
WiLUAM  A  Pierce,  Mossis  H.  Goodsich, 

President  SecreUsry 
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Form  173.    Minutes  (rf  Special  Meeting  of  Directors 

NORWICH  METAL  SPINNING  COMPANY 

Minutes  of  Speoal  Meeting  of  Duubctoss 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1922 

The  Directors  of  the  Norwich  Metal  Spinning  Company  met,  pursuant  to  CaU 
and  Waiver  of  Notice  signed  by  all  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  in  the  offices  of 
the  Company  at  2  p.m.,  February  16,  1922. 

WiUiam  S.  Dickenson,  Chairman  of  the  Boards  presided,  and  Henry  B,  Horton 
acted  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

There  were  present:  Henry  B.  Horton,  John  Harrison,  Philip  G.  Sanderson, 
William  S.  Dickenson,  and  Howard  Dickenson,  constituting  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Board. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  special  business' before  the  meeting  was  a  piopo- 
sition  to  increase  the  capitalization  of  the  Company  from  Four  Thousand  Shares 
of  no  par  value,  to  Ten  Thousand  Shares  of  no  par  value,  this  in  order  to  give  a 
margin  of  common  stock  that  could  be  sold  to  provide  the  capital  needed  for  the 
Company's  rapidly  expanding  business.  He  also  stated  that  if  the  suggested  in- 
crease of  capitalization  were  carried  out,  it  was  proposed  to  issue  Five  Thousand 
Shares  of  the  new  no-par- value  stock  to  the  present  holders  of  common  stock,  these 
stockholders  receiving  for  each  share  of  common  stock  now  hdd  by  them  one  and 
one-quarter  shares  of  the  new  stock.  This  would  leave  Five  Thousand  Shares  of 
the  new  stock  unissued  to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  Company.  He  also 
stated  that  the  plan  contemplated  a  sale  of  so  much  of  the  unissued  stock  as  might 
be  authorized  by  the  Board  at  Fifty  Dollars  a  share,  and  the  exchange  of  the  new 
common  stock  for  the  outstanding  inferred  stock  of  the  Company  of  the  par  value 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  at  the  option  of  the  preferred  holder  on  the  baas  of  two 
shares  of  no-par-value  common  stock  for  each  share  of  preferred. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  suggested  plan,  the  following  resolution  was 
moved  and  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  present. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  does  hereby  approve  the  increase 
of  the  common  camtal  stock  of  the  Company  from  Four  Thousand  Shares  of 
no  par  value,  to  Ten  Thousand  Shares  of  no  par  value,  and  does  hereby 
authorize  the  proper  officers  of  the  Company  to  take  all  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company  to  such 
increase,  and,  this  consent  being  secured,  to  take  such  further  stqM  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  proposed  increase  effective. 

The  Board  also  passed  the  following  resolution  as  a  statement  of  the  plan  to 
be  carried  out  when  and  if  the  common  stock  of  the  company  is  increased  as  con- 
templated. 

Resolved,  That  in  event  of  the  proposed  increase  of  common  stock  being 
effected,  the  Board  approves  the  retirement  of  the  present  outstanding  cer- 
tificates of  common  stock,  and  the  issue  to  the  holoers  thereof,  in  exchange 
therefor,  of  new  certificates  on  the  basb  of  one  and  one-quarter  shares  of  the 
new  conmion  stock  for  each  one  share  of  the  old  common  stock; 

And  in  event  of  said  increase  being  effected,  the  Board  also  approves  the 
sale  of  Two  Thousand  Shares  of  said  new  common  stock  at  the  rate  of  Fifty 
Dollars  a  share,  preference  in  said  sale  of  common  stock  to  be  given  first  to 
officers  and  to  the  emplo3rees  of  the  Company,  and  then  to  outsulers  friendly 
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to  the  Company,  no  more,  however,  than  Five  Hundred  Shares  of  stock  to  be 
sold  to  any  one  individual 

And  in  event  of  said  increase  of  common  stock  being  eflfected,  the  Board 
further  approves  the  exchange  of  two  shares  of  said  common  stock  for  each  one 
share  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Company  now  outstanding,  said  exchange 
to  be  made  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of  such  preferred  stock  and  upon  his 
written  request;  said  preferred  stockholders  to  oe  notified  of  such  proposed 
exchange  as  soon  as  the  increase  of  the  common  stock  shall  have  been  e£fected, 
and  their  written  request  to  be  made  and  their  option  exercised  within  sixty 
days  after  such  notice  has  been  mailed. 

The  Chainnan  of  the  Board  then  presented  the  following  coomiunication: 

To  the  BoAso  of  Directoks  of 

Norwich  Metal  Spinning  Company 

Gentlemen: 

Recogni2dng  the  disturbed  industrial  conditions  now  existing  and  the  dq>ress- 
ing  effect  this  has  had  and  is  likely  to  have  for  some  months  to  come  on  the  business 
of  the  Norwich  Metal  Spinning  Conipany,  we,  the  undersigned  executive  officers  (rf 
the  Company,  do  hereby  suggest  and  recommend  that  all  salaries  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany be  reduced  as  far  as  practicable,  and  that  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Com- 
pany be  cut  in  every  way  consistent  with  real  economy  and  the  preservation  of  the 
organization,  and,  looking  to  this  end,  we  hereby  recommend  that  said  reduction 
bcsin  with  the  salaries  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Company,  said  salaries  being 
reduced  not  less  than  33H  P^'  cent,  and  such  reduction  of  salaries  to  continue  in 
effect  until  the  status  of  the  Company  justifies  their  reinstatement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Haxsison 
Philip  G.  Sanderson 
Henry  B.  Horton 
William  S.  Dickenson 
Howard  Dickenson 

After  the  reading  of  this  communication,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  present: 

Resolved,  That  the  salaries  of  the  five  executive  officers  of  the  Company 
— John  Harrison,  Philip  G.  Sanderson,  Henry  B.  Horton,  William  S.  Dicken- 
son, and  Howard  Dickenson — be  reduced  from  Nine  Thousand  Dollars  per 
annum  to  Six  Thousand  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly  instalments 
of  Five  Himdred  Dollars  each,  said  reduction  being  effective  from  March  i, 
1922,  and  continuing  until  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  finances  of  the  Com- 
pany justify  the  reinstatement  of  the  executive  salaries  to  their  former  figure. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  authorilza- 
tion  already  given,  the  Metal  Polish  Corporation  had  been  formed  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  with  a  capital  stock  of  Five  Hundred  Shares  of  no  par 
value;  that  all  this  stock  had  been  issued  to  the  Norwich  Metal  Spinning  Companv 
in  payment  for  the  patents,  machineiy,  and  equipment  belonging  to  the  Norwich 
Company  and  used  m  connection  with  the  manulacture  and  sale  of  metal  poli^, 
and  that  in  accordance  with  authority  given  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  BcMutl  of 
Directors  of  November  35,  192 1,  the  officers  of  the  Company  had  transferred  the 
ownership  of  said  patents,  machinery,  and  equipment  to  the  Metal  Polish  Cor- 
poiation. 
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Philip  G.  Sanderson,  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  then  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  existing  method  of  writing  off  depreciation  on  the  machinery  belong- 
ing to  the  Company  was  unsatisfactory  in  its  operation,  and  asked  authority  to 
modify  the  present  plan  so  that  an  arbitrary  wnte-off  of  Fifteen  Per  Cent  would 
be  made  annually,  any  corrections  necessary  to  be  niade  as  to  any  particular 
mechanism  at  the  time  it  was  replaced  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Upon  motion  carried  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  present,  the  Treasurer  was 
authorized  to  adopt  this  method  of  writing  off  depreaation. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting,  it  was  adjourned. 

Hemby  B.  Horton, 
William  S.  Dickenson,  Secretary 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
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Part  III— Forms  Relating  to  General  Procedure 


CHAPTER  XVII 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES' 

Subscription  and  Assessmjent  Notices 

The  following  form  of  mailing  notice  is  suitable  when  sub- 
scriptions to  stock  are  payable  in  instalments  as  called  for  by 
the  board. 

Form  174*    Instalment  Notice 

HILBERT  DESK  COMPANY 
225  Main  St,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Instalment  Notice 

Mr.  HowASD  BuKNS, 
Sparta,  Mich. 

Deas  Sir: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  by  due  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  an 
instahnent  of  Ten  Per  Cent  on  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  this  Company  has  been 
called  for,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  on  or 
before  the  isth  day  of  January,  1922. 

HsNSY  H.  Hilsebt, 

Treasurer 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
January  3,  1922 
Shares  subscribed,  25. 
Amount  of  Assessment,  $250. 

Draw  checks  payable  to  Treasurer. 


>  See  alio  Ch.  Xll.  "Notices  of  Meetings." 
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The  following  form  of  assessment  notice  may  be  used  as 
either  a  mailing  or  publication  notice. 

Fonn  X75«    Notice  of  Stock  Assessment 


BURNS  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 

Assessment  Notice 

Notice  18  hereby  given  that  assessment  No.  2  of  Fifteen  Per  Cent  <m  the 
subscribed  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company  has  been  called  for  by  due  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  is  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  on  or 
before  the  18th  day  of  Januaiy,  1922. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Francis  H.  Wilson, 

December  15,  192 1    '  Secretary 

Make  diecks  payable  to  Treasurer. 


In  some  states  the  directors  have  statutory  power  to  levy 
assessments  under  certain  conditions.  In  several  of  the  western 
states  the  statutes  prescribe  the  fonn  of  notice  for  such  assess- 
ments.   This  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Form  176.    Notice  of  Stock  Assessment— Statutory 

RED  GULCH  MINING  COMPANY 
Sacramento,  California 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  heM  on  the  loth  day 
of  December,  192 1,  an  assessment  of  Ten  Doflars  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  on  the  rath  day  of  January,  192a,  to 
the  Treasurer  of  said  Red  Gulch  Mining  Company  at  its  prindpai  oflke.  No.  584 
J.  Street,  Sacramento,  California.  Any  stock  upon  idiich  this  assessment  shall 
remain  unpaid  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1922,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  ssue  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
the  ixth  day  of  February,  1922,  to  pay  said  delinquent  assessment  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

John  H.  McClelland, 

Secretary 

December  10,  1921 


This  notice  must  be  served  upon  each  stockholder  either 
personally  or  by  mail,  and  must  also  be  published. 
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In  case  assessments  are  not  paid  when  due,  public  notice 
must  be  given  before  the  delinquent  stock  can  be  sold.  A  gen- 
eral form  of  assessment  notice  that  may  be  used  where  the 
specific  form  is  not  prescribed  by  statute,  is  as  follows: 

Form  177.    Notice  of  Sale  of  Delinquent  Stock 


BURNS  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 
Notice  of  Sale  of  Deunqitent  Stock 

Notice  18  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  Treasurer  of  the  Bums  Re- 
frigerating Company,  will  on  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  pursuant  to  the 
statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  sell  at  public  auction  on  the  2nd  day  of 
June,  1922,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  utemoon  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  345  Broad 
St.,  Newaric,  New  Jersey,  Twenty  (20)  Shares  of  the  stock  of  said  Con^NUiy  now 
standing  in  the  name  of  Howard  T.  Carleton,  or  so  many  of  said  shares  as  nu^  be 
sufficient  to  satis^  the  unpaid  assessment  on  said  shares  amounting  to  Three 
Hundred  Dollars  ($300),  and  also  the  mterest  thereon  from  the  19th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 192 1,  to  the  date  of  sale,  and  all  necessary  incidental  charges.  ^ 

Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  per  share  has  already  been  paid  the  Company  on  said 
stock. 

HoWABo  W.  Bronson, 

Treasurer 

Newark,  N.  J., 
May  I,  1922 


Notices  Relating  to  Dividends 

In  the  smaller  corporations  dividend  notices  are  usually 
sent  only  by  mdl.  In  the  larger  corporations  they  are  almost 
invariably  published  and  are  usually  also  sent  by  mail. 

Form  178.    Dividend  Notice— Mailing 

CHARLESTON  MILLING  COMPANY 
785;;Grand  St.,  New  York 

December  i,  1921 
Deas  Snt: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Directors  of  the  Charleston  Milling  Company 
have  this  day  declared  the  regular  semiannual  dividend  of  Three  Per  Cent  on  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Company,  payable  January  15,  1922,  to  stockholders  who 
appear  of  record  at  the  dose  of  business  January  xo,  1922. 

Hassy  H.  McCallum, 

Treasurer 
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If  the  transfer  books  are  closed  prq)aratory  to  payment 
of  dividends,  the  dates  of  dosing  and  reopening  should  appear 
as  in  the  following  notice,  which  may  be  used  either  for  pub* 
lication  or  for  mailing. 

Form  179.    Dividend  Hottce — Publicatioa 


MARTIN  FOUNDRIES  COMPANY 

New  York,  Febnury  i,  193a 
Dividend  No.  25 
The  Directors  of  the  Martin  Foundries  Company  have  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  One-Half  Per  Cent  on  the  Ccuntal  Stock  of  the 
Company,  payable  March  i,  1922,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  ck>se  of  businesB 
Februaiy  10,  1932. 

.  Transfer  books  will  close  February  zo,  1923  and  reopen  February  30,  1933. 
Checks  will  be  mailed. 

John  H.  Martin 

Treasurer 


When  notice  of  dividends  is  by  publication  alone,  an  explan* 
atory  statement  usually  accompanies  the  dividend  check.  An 
announcement  of  this  nature  used  by  some  of  the  larger  cor- 
porations is  given  in  the  following  form: 

Form  180.    Notice  AccompanyiBg  Pividend  Check 


MARTIN  FOUNDRIES  COMPANY 

New  York,  March  i,  1933 
On  February  i,  1923,  the  Directors  declared  quarterly  dividend  No.  25  of 
One  and  One-half  Per  Cent  upon  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Company,  payable 
this  day  to  stockholders  of  record  of  February  ic,  1922. 

In  accordance  with  permanent  order  on  file,  enclosed  please  find  check  for 
above  divklend  on  the  Preferred  Stock  standing  in  your  name.  No  acknowledg- 
ment is  necessaiy. 

Kindly  advise  John  J.  Hart,  Assistant  Secretaiy,  No.  575  Broadway,  New 
York,  of  any  change  in  your  address,  giving  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new. 

John  H.  Masun, 

Treasurer 

Dividend  check  enclosed  which  please  cash  immediately. 
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The  foUowing  publication  notice  is  somewhat  informal  but 
sufficient. 

Fonn  181  •    Dividend  Notice 


THE  CORN  EXCHANGE  BANK 
New  York 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Com  Exchange  Bank 
held  Januaiy  ii,  1922,  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $5.00  per  share  was  declared,  pay^ 
able  Febniaiy  i,  1922,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  dose  of  business  January  31, 
1933. 

Edwasd  S.  Malmar, 
Caskier 


This  notice  is  signed  by  the  cashier  of  the  corporation. 
Usually,  though  not  necessarily,  dividend  notices  are  signed 
by  the  treasurer. 

Form  182.    Dividend  Notice— Common  Stock 


Office  of 
AMERICAN  DREDGING  COMPANY 

No.  145  Bkoadway,  New  Yoke  City, 
April  4,  1922 

QuAsiEKLY  Common  Stock  Dividend  No.  23 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Dredging  Company  have  this  day  declared  a 
dividend  of  Two  Per  Cent  on  the  Coounon  Capital  dtock  of  the  Company,  payable 
May  15,  1022,  to  stockholders  of  record  Ai>rii  28,  1922.  The  books  of  the  Com- 
pany for  the  transfer  of  Conmion  Stod^  will  be  closed  at  3  vm.,  April  28,  1922, 
and  will  be  reopened  May  2,  1923. 

M.  W.  ESICKSON, 

Treasurer 


The  following  publication  notice  covers  the  dividend  on 
both  common  and  preferred  stock.  This  inclusion  is  not  in 
any  way  objectionable,  but  at  times,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
emphasis  and  publicity,  a  separate  notice  for  each  dividend  is 
preferred. 
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Fonn  183.    Dividend  Notice— Common  and  Preferred  Stock 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Prefes&ed  Dividend 

Common  Dividend 

A  dividend  of  one  and  thiee-quarten  oer  cent,  being  the  gand  consecutive 
quarterly  dividend,  has  been  declared  on  tne  Preferred  Stock,  payable  Februaiy 
15, 1932,  to  stockholders  of  record  close  of  business  February  i,  1922. 

A  dividend  of  One  Dollar  per  share,  being  the  70th  consecutive  quarterly 
dividend,  has  been  declared  on  the  Common  Stock,  payable  March  51,  1922,  to 
stockholders  of  record  close  of  business  March  15, 1922. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  not  close. 

Wetmore  Hodges 

Secretary 

Form  184.    Dividend  Notice— Mailing  Orders  Requested 

SOUTHERN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
Dividend  No.  95 

A  Quarterly  Dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  ($1.50)  per  share  on  the 
Ci^ital  Stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared  payable  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  No.  165  Broadway^  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  July  2,  1922,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  3  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  May  31,  1922.  l^e  stock  transfer  books  wiU  not 
be  cbsed  for  the  pajrment  of  this  dividend.  Cheques  will  be  mailed  only  to 
stockholders  who  have  filed  permanent  dividend  orders. 

A.  K.  Van  Deventee, 

May  10,  1922  Treasurer 


The  mailing  order  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  dividend 
notice  is  shown  below: 

Form  185.    Mailing  Order  for  Dividends 

No  Check  Mailed  WUhoul  an  Order 

To  the  Tkeasueer  of  Southern  Navigation  Company, 
165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Until  this  order  shall  be  revoked  in  writing,  please  send  by  mail,  in  cheque 

payable  to  the  order  of 

See  printed        Address 

instructions.  in      

(Please  write        Full    

distinctly.)  

all  dividends  now  due,  or  which  may  hereafter  become  due,  on  all  stock  now  stand- 
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ing  or  which  may  hereafter  stand,  on  the  books  of  your  Company  in 

name. 

(Sign  here  

(Date)        exactly  as 

name   ap- , 

pears  on      

stock.)         

When  payment  U  to  be  made  to  other  than  the  stockholder,  aisnature  of  the  latter  MUST 
be  acknowledgiBd  before  a  Notary  Public  on  the  back  of  this  order,  and  if  signed  by  an  Attorney* 
Administrator,  Executor,  Guanlian  or  Trustee,  H  MUST  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  signer's  authority. 


On  the  back  of  this  mailing  notice  api>ears  form  for  notarial 
acknowledgment. 

Notices  of  Appointment 

When  an  election  is  held,  it  devolves  upon  the  secretary 
to  notify  the  oflScials-elect. 

Form  i86.    Notice  of  Election  as  Director 

ORVELLE  machine  WORKS 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

January  10,  1933 
Mr.  Georgs  W.  Bkoicleigh, 
236  Greenwood  Ave., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Orvelle  Machine 
Works  held  this  day,  you  were  elected  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, February  5,  1922,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

You  are  requested  to  be  present  and  participate  in  that  meeting. 

Respectfully, 
Martin  B.  Hereford, 

Secrekury 


Usually  before  the  election  of  a  director,  those  interested 
assure  themselves  that  he  will  serve  if  elected.  In  such  case 
the  notification  need  not  ask  his  acceptance  of  the  position. 
If,  however,  there  is  any  uncertainty,  the  notification  of  election 
should  request  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  position.    If  the 
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director-elect  refuses  to  accept,  his  election  is  voidy  as  he  cannot 
be  forced  into  office  against  his  will. 

Form  187.    Notice  of  Blectioii  as  Director— Acceptance  Reqoested 

BLACK  DIABfOND  DRILL  COBIPANY 
^  Slate  St,  Boston,  Massadmsetts 

Janaaiy  10^  1932 
Mr.  HoaACK  H.  FlnoKG, 
1716  State  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Daut  Sia: 

AlattMtlnaof  tftftDiRctoKSof  ^hBCbBBpaaorUdtbis  lotb  dqr  of  laamr 
1012,  yoia  veie  dectcd  a  wwnhft  of  iIk  Bom  to  fli  iIk  ^racaoqr  caosed  by  tbe 
death  of  Mr.  Fktdtfick  Cohr^  Wm  yo«  kindly  indicate  jov  aurytanrr  of  tbe 
posillMi  al  year  tai^  < 


HovaidB^Itb, 


As  a  rule,  wlwa  corporate  offidak  are  dectcd,  other  the 
officef»-e)ect  axe  present  at  the  w***^***;^  at  whkh  their  ekctioa 
occttrs>  or  axe  in  such  dose  personal  touch  with  the  corporate 
proceeding's  that  formal  notice  of  thdr  efcrtinn  is  mmfrrvary. 
It  however,  a  stranger  is  elected  or  ^ipointcd  to  an  official 
corporate  position,  notice  most  be  given. 

ioBL    Retice  ef 

mus  on.  wxLL  company 

«$  MacSaoBL  Avcllla^  Xinr  Toik 


Mr.  RK>aiY  F  S^am»c; 

Newark,  Xcw  Jesscy 
D«.utSka: 

.U  4  m««eiig  qf  tbe  Ihawt  of  DincftBB  of  tUk  Cc 
v^^re  4pp«nnCK%i  OoKnl  Vinn^f  r  jt  die  Campmay^  ac  a 
KitfM^pvi  Oodars  D«r  amonu  poyabkr  is  BMndtfy  taBteAm^^  «f 
LXhlaa  each,  voor  emfiiQwiHnt  jnt  ^huaaa  tti  iMgiB  on  die  sK 
w^^  4D\i  :h«  3r«t  in:«ta.m«nc  of  rQor  suanr  tit  be  %hifi  and 
«jl^  »^;aetnifci«aB(aaflBdL 
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Will  you  kiiidly  notify  me  without  delay  of  your  acceptance  of  tlie  position 
and  report  for  duty  on  the  day  above  designated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Gerald  E.  Conwat, 

Secrtiary 


If  the  acceptance  of  the  party  elected  is  doubtful,  his  appoint- 
ment and  the  notice  thereof  are  usually  made  tentative  as  in 
the  following  example. 

Form  189.    Tender  of  Position  as  Sales  Ifanager 


HOWARD  DESK  COMPANY 
25  Stone  St.,  New  YoA 


December  10, 1921 
Mr.  Wnjis  H.  Walters, 

225  Broadway,  New  York. 

DEAsSn: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  tender  you  tbe  positiott  of  Saks 
Manager  of  this  Company  at  a  salary  of  Six  Thousand  DoUars  per  annum,  payable 
in  monthly  instalments  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  each,  your  employment  and  duties 
to  be|^  in  case  of  your  acceptance,  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1922. 
Your  early  action  in  the  matter  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shekwin  F.  Haiolton, 
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RESIGNATIONS 

Resignations  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — those 
which  are  so  phrased  as  to  be  effective  without  an  acceptance, 
which  may  be  termed  peremptory  resignations,  and  those  which 
are  tentative  in  their  nature  and  therefore  not  effective  imtil 
accepted.    The  following  form  is  of  the  latter  nature. 

Fonn  190.    Resignation  of  Director 


To  the  BoASD  of  Disectoks  of  the 
HowAXD  Scale  Company 

Gentlemen: 

On  account  of  my  continued  ill  health,  which  prevents  my  proper  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  position,  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  your 
body. 

Very  respectfully, 

Henry  H.  Gale 
New  Yorit  aty, 

January  10, 1922 


If  a  resignation  of  this  kind  is  accepted  without  qualification, 
its  effect  is  immediate  and  the  resigning  director,  though  present 
at  the  meeting,  ceases  to  be  a  director  at  the  moment  the  resolu- 
tion or  motion  of  acceptance  is  adopted.  If  it  is  desired  to  avoid 
this,  acceptances  may  be  phrased  "to  take  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting."  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a  director 
retiring  by  resignation  cannot  legally  vote  on  his  own  successor. 
The  vacancy  does  not  exist  until  his  resignation  is  effective  and 
thereafter  he  is  not  a  director. 

Dununy  directors  are  sometimes  elected  to  fill  a  position  or 
vacancy  in  the  board  until  a  permanent  incumbent  is  elected. 
In  such  case  the  dummy  director's  resignation  in  tentative  form 
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is  usually  secured  at  the  time  of  his  election  and  is  placed  on  file. 
Then  when  a  suitable  person  for  permanent  director  has  been 
found,  the  resignation  on  file  is  accepted  and  the  successor  is  at 
once  elected.  The  following  form  of  resignation  is  commonly 
used  imder  such  circumstances. 

Form  191.    Resignation  of  Director — Bffectiye  on  Acceptance 


To  the  BoASD  of  Dixectoss  of  the 

Harvasd  Publishing  Company 

Gentiemem: 

I  hereby  tender  my  rrsignation  as  a  menibtf  of  your  body,  to  take  effect  upon 
aoo^tance. 

Respectfully, 

Fkank  McClXUAND 
New  York  City, 
March  i,  1922 


This  resignation  holds  good  until  acceptance  or  until  the 
party's  tenn  as  director  expires,  unless  sooner  withdrawn.  If 
the  party  is  again  elected  as  a  director,  his  old  resignation  is  of 
no  further  effect  and  must  be  renewed  if  his  same  imcertain  ten- 
ure of  office  is  to  be  maintained.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  a  party  tendering  such  a  resignation  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  it  or  to  revoke  it  at  any  time  prior  to  its  acceptance. 

The  final  clause  of  the  foregoing  resignation,  while  con- 
ventional, is  of  no  direct  effect.  A  ^'tendered"  resignation  can- 
not take  effect  until  accepted. 

The  following  form  terminates  the  official  status  of  the  party 
signing  the  same  as  soon  as  the  document  is  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company.  No  action  of  the  board  is  required  nor 
can  the  board  in  any  way  prevent  its  effect.  This  peremptory 
form  of  resignation  is  often  employed  in  cases  where  a  director 
wishes  to  escape  responsibility  for  some  proposed  action  of  the 
board  or  wishes  to  express  his  disapproval  of  some  action  already 
taken.  It  does  not  in  any  way  relieve  him  from  responsibility 
for  past  actions  but  does  rdieve  him  from  responsibility  for  any 
future  board  actions. 
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T0  Uw  Hi^AM»  m  fPuoBCwn  oC  ike 

ny  fftij(pntfcwi  to  iMk€  ■pTfftf^*flff  tSccL 

Wqxiam  H.  Collins 
New  BfffhtiMi^  Pft., 


A  retignation  may  be  made  effective  at  a  future  date  as  in  the 
following  form.  The  object  of  such  a  deferred  resignatioii  is 
Uiually  to  give  time  for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  successor. 

Fonn  193*    RMignatlon  of  Director— Foture  Date 


To  the  BoAio  ow  DitKcrose  of  the 

CoOfSUTOWN  TaMTUY 

OsNiLSiilir; 

I  hereby  resign  my  membenhlp  in  your  body,  such  resignation  to  be  effective 
May  II,  losa. 

Re^)ectfully, 

HowABD  McCall 
Coopentown,  New  Yoifc, 
May  I,  igaa 


When,  as  occasionally  happens,  some  difficulty  has  arisen 
between  the  directors  and  an  official,  and  this  latter  wishes  a  vote 
of  confidence  or  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  board  towards 
him,  he  will  hand  in  a  tentative  resignation  as  in  the  form  given 
below. 

If  a  majority  of  the  board  wish  to  retain  the  jpresident,  they 
either  vote  that  the  resignation  be  not  accepted  or  vote  against 
a  motion  for  its  acceptance.  In  dther  case  the  president's 
resignation  is  of  no  effect  and  the  incident  is  merely  an  indorse- 
ment of  him  and  his  position*  If,  however,  those  opposed  to  the 
president  are  in  a  majority  and  accept  the  resignation,  his  official 
connection  with  the  company  is  peremptorily  terminated. 
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Fonn  194.    Resigiuitioa  of  President— Cooditioiud 

To  tbe  BoABD  or  Dikectoxs  V  the 
Stamdabd  MnjJiiG  Company 

Gentlemen: 

I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  President  and  Director  of  your  Con^MUiy 
and  request  your  inunediate  action  thereon. 

Veiy  respectfuUy, 

HENEYH.  BiAXWELL 

Fianklin,  Pku, 

January  ai,  1922 

A  more  friendly  resignation  is  given  in  the  following  form. 

Foon  195,    Reaignatiim  of  Tteasuier 

New  York,  June  28,  1928 
lb  the  BoAiD  ov  Disectoxs  of  the 
Ons  Machine  Company, 
43  Dey  St.,  New  Yoik 

Gentlemen:  * 

I  am  offered  the  position  of  TVeasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Fruit  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  Caiifoinia,  and  on  account  of  the  condition  of  my  health  am  veiy 
desirous  of  accepting  the  same.  Therefore,  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Otis  Machine  Company  and  ask  your  acceptance  of  same  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  would  also  request  the  early  appointment  of  a  conunittee 
to  audit  my  accounts;  also  the  due  authorization  of  my  successor  to  take  over  and 
receipt  for  the  moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Company  now  in  my  chaige. 

Regretting  the  termination  ot  my  pleasant  official  relations  with  the  Company 
and  thanking  you  for  the  unif onnly  kind  consideration  acooided  me  1^  your  body, 
I  remain, 

Respectfully, 

James  H.  McI^onald 

Resignations  and  other  communications  for  the  board  of 
directors  are  frequently  addressed  to  the  secretary  or  even  to 
the  president  of  the  company.  The  better  practice  is  to  address 
the  commimication  to  the  board,  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  secretary  or  the  president  of  the  company,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  officer  receiving  the 
communication  to  present  it  to  the  board.  Such  service  on, 
or  delivery  to,  the  president  or  secretary  is  legally  sufficient. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
CORPORATE  AND  OFFICIAL  SIGNATURES 

The  signature  of  a  corporate  official  followed  by  his  official 
designation  is  usually  referred  to  as  an  ''official"  signature.  The 
name  of  a  corporation  duly  affixed  and  evidenced  by  the  signature 
of  the  affixing  officer  or  officers  is  known  as  a  ''corporate" 
signature. 

Speaking  generally,  the  corporate  signature  is  affixed  to  all 
important  instruments  by  which  the  corporation  itself  is  to  be 
directly  and  legally  obligated,  while  the  official  signatures  are 
employed  by  the  corporate  officials  in  matters  pertaining  par- 
ticularly to  their  respective  departments,  in  which  the  contract 
relations  of  the  corporation  do  not  enter  in,  or,  if  otherwise,  the 
authority  of  the  officer  signing  the  contract  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
bis  action. 

Thus,  the  president  signs  reports,  letters,  instruments,  etc., 
with  his  official  signature;  the  treasurer  signs  notices  of  dividends 
or  assessments,  financial  statements,  and  even  corporate  chedLS 
and  reports  in  the  same  manner;  while  the  secretary  affixes  his 
official  signature  to  the  minutes  of  meetings,  to  reports,  notices, 
certificates,  etc. 

In  regard  to  letter  signatures,  practice  varies  widely.  In 
perhaps  the  majority  of  corporations  the  corporate  signature  is 
attached  to  every  letter  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  a  different  signature. 
In  many  corporations,  however,  this  practice  is  exactly  reversed, 
the  official  signature  of  the  writer  being  always  employed  unless 
there  is  some  special  reason  for  the  corporate  signature.  The 
former  is  the  preferable  plan. 
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Fofin  196.    Oflteial  Signature— Infoniial 


HOLLISTER  PIANO  COMPANY 
63  State  Street,  Chicago,  OL 


Janoaiy  3,  i^aa 
Mr.  WnxiAM  Holoomb 

155  Bioadway,  New  York 

DEAftSnt: 

Your  offer  to  supply  this  Company  vdth  mahogany  veneer  has  been  accepted- 
The  matter  will  be  fonnaOy  closed  as  soon  as  the  necessary  papers  can  be  prepared. 

Yours  veiy  tredy, 

Joseph  H.  McPheksom, 

PresideiU 


This  b  the  simplest  form  of  official  signature.  It  should  be 
used  only  when  the  letter  or  other  instrument  to  which  it  is 
a4>pended  shows  plainly  and  unmistakably,  by  heading  or  subject 
matter,  of  what  company  the  person  signing  is  an  official.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  official  signature  should  be  written  in  full  as  in 
the  following  form: 

Form  ig7.    Official  Signature — ^Formal 


Joseph  H.  MacPhesson 

President  Holustek  Piano  Co. 


The  corporate  signature  is  shown  below  in  its  simplest  form. 
Form  19S.    Corporate  Signature— Informal 

(i)  Ramsay  Waxes  Company, 

By 

PresidetU 

(3)  Ramsay  Watbk  Company, 

By  Howard  Ramsay, 

President 

The  first  of  these  forms  shows  a  partial  corporate  signature — 
usually  affixed  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp — ^awaiting  completion 
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by  the  insertion  of  the  president's  signature  as  shown  in  the 
second  form. 

The  word  "By"  as  given  in  the  preceding  form  is  sometimes 
omitted  from  the  corporate  signature.  The  word  is,  however, 
employed  by  a  majority  of  the  best  conducted  corporations  of  the 
country  and  its  omission*may,  under  some  circimistances,  involve 
the  officer  whose  name  is  affixed  in  a  personal  liability.^  The 
form  as  given  is  therefore  regarded  as  distinctly  preferable. 

When  the  corporate  signature  is  affixed  to  important  instru- 
ments, usually,  though  not  necessarily,  two  or  more  official 
signatures  are  employed.  The  seal  is  also  usually  affixed  even 
when  not  legally  necessary.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  seals 
were  used  before  signatures  and  for  many  years  corporations  used 
seals,  unaccompanied  by  written  signatures,  in  attestation  of 
their  acceptance  of  the  instruments  to  which  their  seals  were 
affixed. 

Form  igg.    Corporate  Signature— Formal 

Western  Chemxcal  Company, 
By  Joseph  H.  McCleary, 
/  CORPORATE  \  President 

\      SEAL      /  Frederick  Wellman, 

Secretary 

The  corporate  signat;ure  may  be  legally  affixed  by  any 
corporate  official  or  agent  authorized  thereto  by  the  directors  or 
by-laws.  In  all  current  business,  however,  where  but  one  signing 
officer  is  desired,  the  president  is  usually  designated,  unless  the 
transaction  pertains  specially  to  the  department  of  some  other 
official. 

When  the  secretary's  name  is  employed  in  a  corporate 
signature,  as  in  the  foregoing  form,  no  specific  attestation  of  the 
seal  is  usual  or  necessary.  If  otherwise,  the  seal  should  be 
formally  attested  as  in  the  following  form  which  gives  the 
corporate  signature  usually  employed. 


i  See  comment  on  Form  217. 
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Signatures  affixed  to  formal  instruments  are  customarily 
preceded  by  an  explanatory  statement  termed  a  "testimonium 
clause/'    Common  forms  of  testimonium  clauses  follow. 

Form  200.    Testimonium   Clauses — Corporate    Signature— Seal 
Attested 


(i)  In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Powell  Steel  Company  has  caused 
its  corporate  name  to  be  hereunto  subscribed  by  its  President 
and  its  duly  attested  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  by  its 
Secretaiy,  all  in  the  City  of  Hartford,  State  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  1 2th  day  of  January,  1922. 
f  tx>sPoxATE  \  Powell  Steel  Company, 

\      SEAL      /  By  Alexander  H.  McDowell, 

PresidetU 
Attest  seal: 

Franklin  B.  Lord, 
Secretary 

(2) .       In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  corporation  has  hereunto  affixea  its 
corporate  signature  and  seal,  acting  through  its  President  and 
Treasurer,  duly  authorized  thereunto,  all  bemg  done  in  the  City, 
County,  and  State  of  New  York,  this  ist  day  of  February,  1922. 
HoRLicK  Carpet  Corporation, 
By  Howard  Horuck, 
f  CORPORATE  \  PresidetU 

\      SEAL      J  William  Johnson, 

Secretary 


Form  201.    Testimonium  Clause — Two  Corporate  Signatures 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts 
have  caused  their  respective  corporate  signatures  and  seals  to  be 
hereunto  affixed  by  their  duly  authorized  officers,  in  the  City, 
County,  and  State  of  New  York,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 


/  CORPORATE  \  Arlington  Brass  Works, 

\      SEAL      J  By  Henry  Brierly, 


President 


Attest  seal: 

John  H.  Savage, 

Secretary 


f  CORPORATE  \  Newark  Castings  Company, 

\      seal      J  By  Horace  D.  Powers,  , 

President 


Attest  seal: 

Henry  M.  Sunthein, 
Secretary 
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The  foregoing  is  a  convenient  fonn  of  testimonium  clause 
when  the  instrument  is  to  be  signed  by  two  or  more  corporations. 

An  informal  but  effective  testimonium  clause  for  a  corporate 
and  individual  signature  is  as  follows: 

Form    202.    Testimonium    Clause— Corporate    and   Individual 
Signatures 


In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereunto  have  aflixed  their  legal 
signatures  and  seals,  all  oeing  done  in  the  City  of  Trenton,  State 
of  New  Jersey,  on  this  3rd  day  of  January,  1922. 

r  COSPOSATB  \  TXENTON  ChAIN  COMPANY, 

\        SEAL        J  By  HOWASD  Maxkham, 

Preside9U 
Attest  seal: 

Henry  Jordan, 

Secretary  John  H.  Patterson  [l.  s.l 


A  more  formal  testimonium  clause  for  a  corporate  and  in- 
dividual signature  is  given  below: 

Form  203.    Testimonium  Clause — Corporate  and  Individual  Sig- 
natures 


In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Little  Falls  Carpet  Company,  said  part^ 
of  the  first  part,  ha^  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  affixed  to  this 
indenture  and  its  corporate  signature  to  be  subscribed  hereunto 
by  its  President  and  Secretary  duly  authorized  thereunto,  and  the 
said  Harrison  H/Spellman,  party  of  the  second  part,  has  affixed 
his  signature  and  seal  hereunto,  all  being  done  in  the  City  of 
Trenton,  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 
/  cobfokate  \  Little  Falls  Caepet  CompanYv 

\       seal      /  By  Wnjjs  H.  Shelley, 

Fresideni 
James  H.  McClelland, 

Stcrdary 

HaSSIBON  H.  SPELUiAN  [l.  8.] 


If  a  contract  is  signed  by  an  agent,  the  corporate  seal  is  not 
usually  affixed. 
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Form  204.    Testimonium  Clause — Sigmiture  by  Agent 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Milton  Smelting  Corporation,  party 
of  the  first  part,  acting  through  its  duly  appointed  agent, 
Mortimer  H.  Shepherd,  authorized  theneimto  by  resolution  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  (certified  copy  of  which  resolution  under  the 
corporate  seal  is  hereunto  annexed),  has  caused  its  corporate 
signature  to  be  hereunto  afiized,  and  Samuel  Jaros,  partv  of  the 
second  part,  has  hereunto  affixed  his  signature  and  seal,  aU  on  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Milton  Smelting  Corpoxation, 

By  MosTDCER  H.  Shepherd, 
Agent 
Samuel  Jaros         [l.  s.] 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  which  authorizes  the  agent  to  execute 
the  instrument  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  duly  certified  under 
the  corporate  seal,  should  be  attached  to  the  signed  instrument. 
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CHECKS,  RECEIPTS,  AND  NOTES 

Corporate  Checks 

The  form  of  signature  to  a  corporate  check  is  not  material. 
Its  purpose  is  merely  to  identify  and  authenticate  the  instru- 
ment, and  any  signature  duly  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  or 
by  resolution  of  the  directors  and  recognized  by  the  company's 
bank  is  sufficient.  Consequently,  while  the  corporate  signature 
is  usually  to  be  preferred,  there  is  in  practice  much  variation  as 
shown  in  the  forms  which  follow. 

The  corporate  seal  is  seldom  if  ever  used  on  corporate  checks, 
though  its  use  does  not  affect  the  check  in  any  way.  When  the 
corporate  funds  are  material  in  amount,  the  names  of  two 
officials,  the  president  and  treasurer,  are  usually  required  upon 
the  check. 

The  forms  of  corporate  checks  which  are  given  below  are  in 
common  use. 

Form  205.    Check — Corporate  Signature 


J 


C/3 


u 


No.  1754  New  Yobk,  May  i,  1922 

SEABOARD  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

Pay  to  the  order  of  John  H.  Wilkins ^425*75 

Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  75/100 Dollars 

Stamdasd  Radiatok  Compant, 
Samu£L  S.  Steigel, 

President 
Stewart  H.  Wn.soN, 

Treasurer 


1588 
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Frequently  the  number  is  placed  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  of  a  check,  the  date  line  coming  in  above  or  below. 
Such  an  arrangement,  with  the  other  details  as  shown  in  the 
form  given,  is  highly  approved  by  bank  officials,  as  it  brings 
the  essential  features  of  the  check — ^niunber,  date,  amount, 
payee,  and  signature — all  well  over  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  check  in  the  position  that  is  most  convenient  for  rapid 
reference. 

If  the  by4aws  or  a  directors'  resolution  require  that  the 
corporate  name  be  affixed  by  the  treasurer  and  the  check  be 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  company,  as  is  frequently 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  following  is  an  approved  form  of  6uch 
a  check. 

Fonn  2o6.    Check— Countersigiied 


lit 


SI 


No.  244  New  Yosx,  June  8,  1922 

STAITOARD  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Howard  P.  Huntington %4js,co 

Four  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  no/ioo < Dollars. 

(Countersigned:  Mekuvaie  Coal  CoiiPiUfY» 

James  J.  McLane,  By  Horace  P.  Wisnek, 

President  Treasurer 


Form  207.    Check^Offldal  Signatures 


i   o>4 

I  y 

!    0> 

!  a? 


No.  1582  New  Yoxk,  January  3, 1922 

THE  PEOPLE'S  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  New  York 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Jesse  Claire S125.45 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  45/100 Dollars. 

Wallace  McCoicb,  Persy  H.  Ducrodc, 

President  Treasurer 
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Forni  208     Check— Official  Signatures— Purpose  Stated 


6^ 

6  ^ 


No.  745  New  York,  May  i»  i^^aa 

BANK  OF  MANHATTAN 

of  New  York  City 

Pay  to  the  order  of  James  &  Oliver $125.75 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  75/100 ^ DoUais. 

Rudolf  Hessler, 
President 
In  f uU  for 

September  printing.  Jasper  H.  McMeis, 

Treasurer 


Where  the  official  signatiires  of  the  treasurer  and  the  president 
are  affixed,  the  form  is  usually  as  above. 

There  is  no  objection,  legal  or  practical,  to  the  entry  on  a 
check  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  issued,  if  so  placed  as  not 
to  obscure  or  interfere  with  its  essential  details.  The  advantage 
in  the  use  of  such  a  check  is  apparent.  Duly  indorsed,  as  it 
must  be  before  payment  is  made,  the  check  itself  affords  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  the  settlement  effected  thereby,  and  saves 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  more  formal  receipt. 

A  form  of  check  much  in  favor  because  of  the  prominence 
given  to  the  name  of  the  issuing  corporation,  is  as  follows: 

Form  209.    Check— Draft  Form 


ALLIS-WILKINS  COMPANY 
1675  Broadway,  New  York 
No.  1728  March  10^  1^22 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Jesse  H.  Sinclair $35.25 

Thirty-five  25/100 Dollars. 

AlLIS-WiLKINS  COICPANY, 

By  Francis  H.  Whitican, 

Treasttrer 
To  the 

Seaboard  National  Bank, 
New  York 
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In  the  smaller  corporations  dividends  are  usually  paid  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  corporate  check,  the  words  "Dividend 
Check''  being  stamped  or  written  across  its  face.  In  the  larger 
corporations  special  checks  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  as  in 
the  following  form: 

Form  210.    Dividend  Check 


01 


AMERICAN  WOOL  EXPORT  COMPANY 

New  York,  February  3,  1922  No.  1482 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  New  York 
Pay  to  the  order  of 

Henry  H.  McCall $125.00 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  oo/xoo Dollars. 

Countersigned: 

Stock  Transfer  Department,         Frank  S.  Jordan, 
John  Frenckel,  Transfer  AgerU  Treasurer 


No  receipt  is  usually  required  when  this  form  of  dividend 
check  is  employed,  the  duly  indorsed  check  in  itself  affording 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  payment  of  the  dividend  has 
been  made. 

The  ordinary  indorsement  of  a  corporate  check  is  given 
in  the  following  form: 

Form  2ZX.    Indorsemeiit  of  Corporate  Check 

Ml 

If 

I 
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This  indorsement  is  usually  affixed  by  the  treasurer  or 
cashier,  though  the  president  is  frequently  authorized  thereto. 

The  following  form  of  indorsement  is  usually  affixed  in 
its  entirety — corporate  name,  official  signature,  and  all — ^with 
a  rubber  stamp.  Such  an  indorsement  is  approved  by  the 
banks  and,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  convenience  with 
which  it  may  be  affixed,  is  generally  employed. 

Form  212.    Indorsement  of  Check  for  Deposit 


*^  <  o  § 


The  following  is  a  common  form  of  corporate  draft,  signed 
by  one  official. 


Form  213.    Corporate  Draft 


No.  745  New  Yosx,  May  15,  1922 

Three  days  after  sight  pay  to  the  order  of 

Seaboard  National  Bank  of  New  York $1,245.25 

Twelve  Hundred  and  Forty-five  25/100 Dollars 

payment  of  account  as  per  our  statement  of  April  10,  1922. 
Value  received.    Charge  same  to  account  of 

Car  Equipment  Coicpany, 


To  North  Wheeung  Car  Co., 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


By  Howard  James, 

Treasurer 
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Corporate  Receipts  > 
A  common  form  of  corporate  receipt  is  as  follows: 
Fonn  214.    Corporate  Receipt 

$250.00  New  York,  July  15,  1922 

Received  from  Edward  M.  Blair  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars, 
rental  of  Store  at  No.  65  Vesey  St.  for  the  month  of  July,  1922. 

Metsopoutan  Realty  Company, 
By  Samuel  F.  Watkins, 

Treasurer 


\  i  > 

^ 

^    12; 

1    K    .    r 

1     <  Q.4 

POLIT 
TT  C 
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W       w 

i  S    « 

It  would  seem  preferable  that  all  receipts  forcmoney  received 
by  a  corporation  should  be  given  in  the  corporate  name.  In 
practice,  however,  corporate  receipts  are  commonly  signed 
by  the  treasurer.  In  such  case  the  name  of  the  corporation 
should  appear  prominently. 

Form  2is«    Corporate  Receipt— Official  Signature 


$725-25  March  15,  1922 

WELLMAN  SUPPLY  CORPORATION 

265  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Received  from  the  Jackson  Hardware  Company  Seven  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
five  25/100  Dollars  in  full  of  account. 

H.  J.  ASHTON, 

Tre<uurer 


The  larger  corporations,  when  dividends  are  to  be  paid, 
employ  dividend  checks,  which,  when  properly  indorsed  and 
deposited,  are  usually  regarded  as  all-sufficient  receipts.  It  is 
easy  to  devise  some  form  of  voucher  check  which  will  satis- 
factorily meet  the  situation. 


>  See  Forms  73  •  74.  for  receipts  for  instalment  payments 
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If,  however,  foonal  icce^ils  aic  desiicd,  the  foDammg  foEm 
win  scrvcz 


This  recqpt  is  sent  oat  with  the  dnridcnd  check  to  be  1 
and  retomed  by  the  iccipknL 

When  payment  of  dividends  is  made  at  the  office  of  tbt 
company  or  at  the  office  of  some  spedned  trust  oampony  or 
banlu  the  parties  leuaviiig  payment  iisoally  sign  the  <fividend 
register  and  no  other  reccq>t  b  necessary. 

CoapoKi&iE  Xoizs 

A  corporate  note  docs  not  require  to  be  scaled.  It  may 
be  signed  fay  any  officer  or  officers  properly  amlmriird  therctOL 
S<ich  aatharity  is  usoally  conferred  by  by-law  proviaaas  or 
by  resoliition  of  the  board  of  directors,  bat  otherwise  may 
be  given  by  ci^^tom.  For  laxge  amoonts  or  special  trans* 
actions  oatside  the  nsoal  roatinc  the  officer  s  anlhiiiration 
shocld  always  be  specinc  and  ^ssaaGy  by  resohitiaB  of  die  board 
of  directors.  In  soch  cases  the  parties  acceptiog  the  iMpuiatr 
note  win  usasHy  reqtiire  a  certiaedcopy  of  the  icsointiaB  aathor- 
izzDg  the  issoance  of  the  note. 

The  signatiire  of  a  corpxate  note  slioald  atways  be  the 
corporate  asnatnre.  Any  other  sienatnre  may  not  oatf  boL 
to  t»nd  the  corporatioa.  bet  bas  been  held  in  samit  stales  to 
involve  the  nr=.-^T  q^fr^  the  note  in  a 
its  Tn,ifc«T  or  izzdor^r. 
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Fonn  217.    Corporate  Note — By  President 


$500.00  New  Yoxk,  April  5,  1922 

Ninety  days  after  date  the  HUlman  Dredging  Company  promifles  to  pay  to 

the  order  of  Howard  P.  Hunt  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 
Value  Received. 

HiLLlfAN  DREDOINO  COMPANY, 

By  Nathaniel  Potter, 

Presidenl 
Payable  at 

Irving  National  Bank, 
New  York 


Form  218.    Corporate  Note — By  Treasurer 


$2,500.00  B06TON,  Mass.,  December  i,  192 1 

Four  months  after  date  the  Hanover  Securities  Company  promises  to  pay  to 
the  order  of  James  C.  Bennett  the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  Dollars,  with 
interest  from  date  until  paid,  at  the  rate  of  Six  Per  Cent  per  annum,  at  the  Sedgwick 
National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Value  Received. 

Hanover  Securities  Company, 
By  WiLUAM  Curtiss, 
No.  725  Treasurer 

Due  April  1, 1922 


The  preceding  notes  are  in  the  simplest  form.  The  corporate 
signature  is  affixed  by  one  officer  or  by  two  as  may  be  customary 
or  required  by  by-law  provision  or  directed  by  the  board.  . 

Form  219.    Collateral  Note — On  Demand 

Collateral  Note 

I4,ooaoo  New  York,  February  3,  1922 

On  Demand  the  Hanover  Power  Company  promises  to  pay  to  the  Seaboard 
National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik,  or  order,  at  its  Banking  House,  Uo,  18 
Broadway,  New  Yoik,  N.  Y.,  Four  Thousand  Dollars  ($4,000)  for  value  received, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  9z  Per  Cent  (6%)  per  annum  from  the  date  hereof, 
said  corporation  having  deposited  with  said  Bank  as  ooflateral  security  for  payment 
of  thb  or  any  other  liability  or  liabilities  of  the  unders^ned  to  said  Bank,  due  or 
to  be  due  or  which  may  be  hereafter  contracted  or  enst,  the  following  property 
or  securities,  viz.:  Seventy-five  (75)  Shares  of  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  United 
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States  Steel  Corporation  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hkmdred  Dollars  ($ioo)  each,  the 
certificate  for  said  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  John  H.  Howard,  Treasurer  of  the 
said  Hanover  Power  Company,  and  being  indorsed  by  him  in  blank  on  the  back  of 
said  certificate. 

The  market  value  thereof  is  today  $6,225,  and  fuU  power  and  authority  is 
hereby  given  to  said  Bank  to  sell,  assign,  and  deliver  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  any  substitutes  therefor,  or  any  additions  thereto,  at  any  Biokers'  Board,  or  at 
public  or  private  sale,  at  the  option  of  said  Bank  or  its  assigns  on  the  non-perform- 
ance of  tms  promise  or  the  non-payment  of  any  of  the  liabilities  above  mentioned, 
or  at  any  time  or  times  thereafter,  without  advertisement  or  notice,  which  are  here- 
by expressly  waived;  and  upon  such  sale  the  holder  hereof  may  purchase  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  securities  discharged  from  any  right  of  redemption,  and  after 
deducting  all  legal  or  other  costs  and  expenses  for  collection,  safe  and  delivery, 
shall  apply  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  sales  so  to  be  made  to  pay 
any,  eitner,  or  all  of  said  liabilities  to  said  Bank  or  its  assigns  as  said  Bank  or  its 
assigns  shall  deem  proper,  returning  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  .undersigned.  And 
the  undersigned  ^ves  to  said  Baz^  a  lien  to  secure  tlds  not&^and  all  said  other 
liabilities  now  existing  or  hereafter  arising,  and  whether  at  any  time  due  or  not 
upon  all  property  and  securities  of  the  undersigned  now  or  hereafter  deposited  with 
or  Idft  in  the  possession  of  said  Bank,  either  as  collateral  for  any  other  obligation 
or  otherwise,  and  also  upon  any  balance  at  any  time  of  the  deposit  account  of  the 
undersigned  with  said  Bank.  Other  collaterals  may  be  substituted  or  added  from 
time  to  time  with  the  bank's  consent,  all  representations,  conditions,  and  agree- 
ments as  to  original  collaterals  appb^  to  those  so  substituted  or  add^l. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  corporation  has  hereunto  afi&xed  its 

corporate  signature  and  seal,   acting  through  its  President  and 

Treasurer  duly  authorized  thereimto. 
fooxPOSAXE\  Hanover  Power  Company, 

\      SEAL     J  By  John  H.  Henderson, 

PresidefU 
Harry  F.  Sinclair, 
Treasurer 


Another  form  of  collateral-  note  is  as  follows: 
Form  220.    Corporate  Note — Collateral  Security 


Collateral  Note 

$10,000.00  New  York,  January  15,  1922 

Ninety  days  after  date,  the  Berwick  Mercantile  Company  promises  to  pay  to 
the  order  of  the  Guardian  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City,  at  No.  170  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000),  with  interest  from 
date  until  paid  at  the  rate  of  Six  Per  Cent  (6%)  per  annum,  and  the  said  Berwick 
Mercantile  Company  doth  herewith  deposit  with  the  Guardian  Trust  Company  as 
collateral  security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  foregoing  promissory  note.  Two 
Hundred  (200)  Shares  of  its  stock  in  one  Certificate  No.  325,  said  Certificate  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  Mark  Baldwin,  Treasurer  of  the  said  Berwick  Mercantile  Com- 
pany, and  indorsed  by  him  in  blaniL 

And  in  the  event  that  this  note  or  the  interest  thereon  shall  not  be  paid  when 
due,  the  said  Berwick  Mercantile  Company  hereby  appoints  and  constitutes  the 
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said  Guardian  Trust  Company  its  attorney  ia  fact  and  irrevocably,  with  power 
of  substitution,  to  sell  at  any  tune  after  this  said  note  or  any  interest  thereon  is  due 
and  unpaid,  with  or  without  notice,  and  either  at  public  or  private  sale,  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  said  securities,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  said  promissoiy  note,  any  interest  due  thereon,  and  any  commissions  properly 
payable  on  the  sales  of  said  securities  so  sold,  and  any  surplus  remaining  thereafter, 
either  of  cash  or  of  the  said  securities  to  belong  to  and  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
said  Berwick  Mercantile  Company;  and  should  said  securities  not  bring  the  full 
amount  of  this  present  note,  together  with  any  interest  accrued  thereon,  said 
Berwick  Mercantile  Company  undertakes  and  agrees  to  pay  the  amount  stiU  due 
to  the  holder  hereof  on  demand. 

Should  any  such  sale  be  made,  the  holder  hereof  shall  directly  or  in  the  name 
of  any  other  person,  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  security  aforesaid.  In  case  the 
market  value  of  the  same  shall  decrease,  the  said  BerwicfL  Mercantile  Company 
hereby  promises  and  agrees  to  proportionately  reduce  the  amount  of  its  indebtea- 
ness  hereunder,  or  otherwise  increase  the  security  in  proportion  to  said  decrease  of 
value. 

In  Witness  Whekeop,  the  said  Berwick  Mercantile  Company  has  caused 
its  name  to  be  subscribed  hereunto  by  its  President,  and  its  duly 
attested  seal  to  be  affixed  hereto  by  its  Secretary,  on  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 


fcosK>XAiE  \  Beswick  Mercantile  CoMPi 

\      SEAL       /  By  Heney  S.  Coxbin, 


Attest  seal: 

Amos  C.  Hallock, 
Secretary 


Beswick  Mercantile  Company, 

PresidetU 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
CERTIFICATIONS 

The  certificatioiis  so  frequently  required  in  corporate  pro- 
cedure are  never  made  in  the  corporate  name.  Certificates  and 
affidavits  to  corporate  instnunents  are  made  over  their  own 
names  by  the  officers  directly  concerned.  Acknowledgments  are 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  corporation— but  not  in  its  name — 
by  such  corporate  officials  or  agents  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
statute  or  be  authorized  thereto  by  the  by-laws  or  resolutions 
of  the  board. 

The  following  is  a  simple  form  of  certificate  to  service  of 
notice,  more  especially  to  service  of  notice  of  a  corporate 
meeting. 

Form  22Z.    Certificate  to  Service  of  Notice 


I,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Machine  Works,  do  herriiy  certify 
that  in  accordance  with  the  by-law  requirements  of  said  Company,  a  copy  oi  the 
foregoing  notice,  properly  enclosed  and  directed,  and  with  postage  prepaid,  was  by 
me  on  the  2xst  day  oi  December,  1921,  mailed  to  each  stockholder  of  record  of  said 
Company  at  his  address  as  it  appeared  on  the  books  of  the  Company. 

HsNiLY  H.  Linden 
New  York  City, 
January  3,  1922 


This  certificate  usually  appears  on  the  same  sheet  with,  and 
below  a  copy  of,  the  notice,  though  sometimes  written  separately 
and  attached  to  a  copy  of  the  notice.  In  this  latter  case  the 
wording  of  the  certificate  must  be  changed  to  correspond  with 
the  facts. 

An  affidavit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  certification,  may  appear  on 
the  same  sheet  as  the  copy  of  the  notice^  or  be  attached  thereto. 
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Porm  222.    Affidavit  to  Service  of  Notice 


State  of  New  Yosk    \        . 
County  oe  New  Yoke  / 

Qd  this  3rd  day  of  Januaiy,  1932,  before  me  personally  appeared  Heniy  H. 
Linden,  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Machine  Works,  wno  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose 
and  aay  that  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1921,  a  copy  of  the  attached  notice  of 
meeting,  property  endosed  and  directed  and  with  postage  prepaid,  was  by  him 
mailed  to  each  stockholder  of  record  of  said  cmpontion  at  nis  address  as  shown 
by  the  boc^s  of  the  Company. 

Henky  H.  Linden 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

John  H.  Andesson, 
r  NOTASIAL  \  Notary  Public  for 

\      SEAL      /  County  of  New  York, 

No,  16 


The  best  evidence  of  notice  by  publication  is  furnished  by 
complete  copies  of  the  papers  in  which  the  notice  appeared. 
When  these  are  supplied,  no  certification  as  to  publication  of  the 
notice  is  usually  required.  If,  however,  the  notice  is  clipped 
from  the  paper \and  so  preserved,  an  affidavit  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered desirable.  The  larger  city  papers,  on  request,  furnish 
affidavits  of  publication  for  notices  appearing  in  their  columns. 

Fonn  223.    Affidavit  to  Pablication  of  Notice 


State  oe  New  York    \        . 
County  of  New  Yoke  /    **'* 

On  this  3rd  day  of  January,  1922,  before  me  personally  appeared  Heary  H. 
Linden,  Scx:retary  of  the  Atlantic  Machine  Works,  who  being  duly  sworn,  did 
depose  and  say  that  the  annexed  notice  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
22nd  and  29th  days  of  December,  192 1. 

Hensy  H.  Linden 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

(Notarial  acknowledgment  as  in  Form  222.) 


In  the  following  form  of  certified  resolution  the  resolution 
appears  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet  followed  by  the  certifica- 
tion, the  general  arrangement  being  the  same  as  in  Form  229. 
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Form  224.    Certified  Resolution  Designating  B$ak  ^ 


(ResohUian  here.) 

1,  Shennan  H.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  AlUs  Drug  Company,  do  hereby 

certify  that  the  foregoing  isafuU  and  true  transcript  of  a  resolution  duly  adopted 

at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  said  Company  fa^ld  in  the 

City  of  New  York  on  Uie  loth  day  of  November,  192 1,  as  it  appears  on  the  minutes 

of  said  meeting,  and  I  do  further  certify  that  Charles  Ailis  is  the  duly  dected 

President  of  said  Company,  and  Jasper  T.  Huntington  is  its  duly  elected  Treasurer, 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  official  signature 

and  the  corporate  seal  of  said  Company,  this  25th  day  of 

November,  192 1. 

Sheucan  H.  Rogers, 
f  CORPORATE  \  Secretary 

\         SEAL         J 


The  following  certification  is  employed  in  connection  with  the 
resolution  given  in  Form  145. 

Form  225.    Certification  of  Resolution  Designating  Bank 


I,  John  H.  Farwell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  duly  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Company  held  on  Tuesday,  Februaiy  7,  i932»  in 
the  office  of  the  Company,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  all  as  shown  bv  the  minutes 
of  said  meeting,  and  that  the  ttanscript  of  Section  3,  Article  VII,  of  tne  By-laws  of 
said  Company  appearing  in  the  preamble  of  said  resolution  is  a  true  and  accurate 
transcript  thereof  from  the  duly  adopted  By-laws  of  the  Company,  and  I  do  further 
certify  that  Henry  F.  Farrand  is  the  duly  elected  Treasurer  of  said  Company  and 
Howard  C.  Malcolm  is  its  duly  elected  President. 

Witness  my  official  signature  and  the  corporate  seal  of  said  Company, 
this  z8th  day  of  February,  1922. 

John  H.  Faswell,     ' 
r  cospoRAie  \  Assistant  Secretary 

\        SEAL        / 


If  the  bank  requires  certified  signatures  of  the  signing  offidalsi 
these  signatures  might  be  written  on  the  same  sheet  between  the 
resolution  and  certification,  and  the  following  phrase  be  added 
to  the  certification:  "and  that  the  signatures  above  written  are 
respectively  the  signatures  of  the  said  Henry  F.  Farrand  and 
Howard  C.  Malcolm." 


i  See  Forms  144-146. 
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A  diflferent  form  of  certification  employed  in  connection  with 
the  resolution  of  Form  146  is  as  follows: 

Form  226.    Certification  of  Resolution 


The  undersigned,  Secretaiy  of  the  American  Textile  Company,  does  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  duly  adopted  on  the  loth  day  of  January, 
1922,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Company  regularly  called  and 
duly  constituted  and  at  which  a  quorum  was  present. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  corporation  thb  12th  day  of 
January,  1922. 

Alfred  Dn.woxiH, 
(  COBPOSAZE  \  Secretary 

\         SEAL         / 


Form  227.    Certificate  of  Election  of  Treasurer 


I,  Horace  B.  Elkins,  Secretary  of  the  Ellwood  Creamery  Company,  hereby 
certify  that  at  a  regular  and  duly  constituted  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
said  Company  held  in  the  City  of  Albany  on  the  ist  day  of  March,  1922,  Henry 
Howells  was  elected  Treasurer  of  said  Company  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  said  office 
caused  by  the  death  of  J.  J.  McAllen,  and  that  the  said  Henry  Howells  is  now  the 
duly  qualified  and  authorized  Treasurer  of  the  said  Ellwood  Creamery  Company. 
Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Company  this  loth  day  of  March, 
1922. 

Horace  B.  Elkins, 
COKPOEATE  \  Secretary 

SEAL        / 


{ 


Form  228*    Certificate  of  Election  of  Officers 


I,  Emory  Hardin,  Secretary  of  the  Dyett-King  Leather  Company,  do  hereby 
certify  that  die  Directors  of  said  Company  being  duly  assembled  in  lawful  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  Company,  No.  75  Dey  St.,  New  York  Ci^,  on  the  9th  day  of 
March,  1922,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  did  then  and  there  elect  Frederick 
Myers,  President,  and  Walter  C.  Jaotson,  Treasurer  of  said  corporation,  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  until  the  due  election  and  qualification  of  their  successors, 
and  that  said  Frederick  Myers  and  Walter  C.  Jackson  are  now  duly  and  fully 
qualified  and  empowered  to  act  for  said  corporation  in  their  respective  official 
capacities. 

In  Testdi ony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  official  signature  and 
the  corporate  seal  of  said  Company  this  15th  day  of  March^  1922. 

Emory  Hardin, 
r  CORPORATE  \  Secretary 

\         SEAL         / 
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The  foregoing  certificate  of  the  election  of  corporate  officials 
may  be  used  when  greater  formality  is  desired. 

Forms  for  certifications  of  transcripts  of  various  kinds  are 
given  below. 

In  the  transaction  of  corporate  business  transcripts  from  the 
by-laws  are  frequently  required.  When  the  matter  is  of  any 
considerable  importance  these  transcripts  must  be  certified. 

Form  229.    Certification  of  Transcript  from  By-Laws 


CONSOLIDATED  CRACKER  COMPANY 
Tkansciupt  t%ou  By-Laws 


"Akticle  IV— Officers 
"Sec.  2.    The  President 

"The  President  when  present  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock;  shall  sign  or 
countersign  as  may  be  necessary  all  such  bills,  notes,  checks,  drafts,  and  other 
instruments  as  may  pertain  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Company's  business;  and 
shall  sign  when  duly  authorized  thereto  dl  contracts,  orders,  deeds,  licenses,  and 
other  instruments  of  a  special  nature. 

"He  may  also  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer,  indorse  checks, 
drafts,  and  other  negotiable  instruments  for  deposit  or  collection,  and  shall  with  the 
Secretary  sign  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  over  which  he  presides." 

I,  James  T.  Howard,  Secretary  of  the  Consolidated  Cracker  Company,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Section  2,  Article  IV  of 
the  duly  adopted  by-laws  of  this  Company,  and  in  testimony  thereof  I  have  here- 
unto a&xed  my  official  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  Company,  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  on  this  21st  day  of  March,  1922. 

James  T.  Howard, 
f  cokposate  \  Secretary 

\         SEAL         J 


Form  230.    Codification  of  By-Laws  as  a  Whole 


I,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  the  General  Auto  Supply  Company,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  complete  copy  of  the  By-laws  of  said  corpora- 
tion, including  all  amendments,  and  as  the  same  are  in  force,  at  the  date  hereof. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed 
the  seal  of  said  corporation,  this  2nd  day  of  March,  1922. 

William  H.  Sanford, 
f  CORPORATE  \  Secretary 

\        SEAL        / 
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The  following  is  a  convenient  form  when  the  transcript  from 
the  minutes  of  either  stockholders'  or  directors'  meetings  must 
be  certified. 

Form  231.    Certification  of  Transcript  from  Minutes 

WESTON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Transcript  from  Minutes  op 

Regular  Meeting  of  Directors 

Held  February  15,  1922 

(Transcript  from  minutes  appears  here,) 

1,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  the  Weston  Manufacturing  Corporation,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  accurate  transcript  from 
the  minutes  of  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Company  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Company  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1922,  and  recorded  on 
pages  85  to  87  of  the  Minute  Book  of  said  Company. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Company  this  14th  day  of  April,  1922. 

Horace  Potter, 
f  corporate  \  Secretary 

\         SEAL         / 

The  president  occasionally  joins  with  the  secretary  in  the 
certification  of  any  specially  important  transcript.  In  such  case 
the  certificate  is  changed  as  follows: 

Form  232.    Certification  of  Minutes — President  and  Secretary 


We,  the  undersigned,  President  and  Secretary  respectively  of  the  Weston 

Manufacturing  Corporation,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a 

true  and  accurate  transcript  from  the  minutes  of  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Boatd  of 

Directors  of  said  Company  held  in  the  office  of  the  Company  on  the  15th  day  of 

February, 1 922,  and  recorded  on  pages  85  to  87  of  the  Minute  Book  of  said  Company. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  we  have  hereunto  affixed  our  official  signatures 

and  the  seal  of  the  Company  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  this  14th  day 

of  April,  1922. 

Henry  J.  Randall, 
f  CORPORATE  \  President 

\      SEAL      /  Horace  Potter, 

Secretary 
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Affidavits  take  the  place  of  the  secretary's  certificate  when 
corporate  records  or  transcripts  therefrom  are  required  for  use  in 
legal  proceedings. 

Form  233.    Secretary's  Affidavit  to  Minutes 


State  or  New  York     1        . 
County  of  New  York  j 

On  this  14th  day  of  April,  1922,  before  me  personally  appeared  Horace  Potter, 
who  being  duly  sworn,  dia  depose  and  say  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Weston 
Manufacturing  Corporation;  that  he  was  present  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  that  Company  held  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1922,  that  he  recorded 
the  proceedings  of  said  meeting  in  thft  Minute  Book  of  the  corporation,  and  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  o^>rrect  transcript  from  the  minutes  so  recorded. 

Horace  Potter 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 

on  the  day  and  year  above  stated . 
(Notarial  signature  and  seal.) 


Notarial  exemplifications  of  certified  transcripts  from  the 
corporate  records  are  sometimes  required,  as  follows: 

Form  234.    Notarial  Exemplification  of  Minutes 


State  of  New  York      \        . 
County  of  New  York  / 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  14th  day  of  April,  1922,  Horace  Potter, 
to  me  well  known,  and  acknowledged  that  he  signed  the  foregoing  certification  of  a 
transcript  from  the  minutes  of  the  Weston  Manufacturing  Corporation,  and  affixed 
the  seal  of  said  Company  thereto  as  Secretary  of  the  said  Company  for  the  purposes 
therein  set  forth,  and  I  have  persoiv-.lly  examined  the  minutes  of  said  Company 
under  date  of  February  15,  1922,  and  certify  that  the  foregoing  transcript  b 
correctly  transcribed  therefrom. 

Morris  Manning, 
f  NOTARIAL  \  Notary  Public  for 

\      SEAL      /  County  of  New  York, 

No.  76s 
Term  expires  December  i,  1922. 


Form  235.    Treasurer's  Affidavit  to  Corporate  Statement 

State  of  New  York  \        . 
County  of  New  York  j 

On  this  29th  day  of  March,  1922,  personally  appeared  before  me,  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  New  York,  Walter  L.  Hood,  Treasurer  of  the  Hood 
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Scale  Companv,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he  has  full  chaige 
and  control  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  said  Company;  that  the  above  and 
foregoing  statement  is  taken  from  said  books  and  accounts;  that  it  is  a  true  and 
accurate  transcript  therefrom,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  it  b 
a  just  and  correct  presentation  of  the  financial  condition  of  said  Company  on  this 
date. 


Sworn  to  before  me  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid. 

James  H.  Steele, 
r  NOTARIAL  .  Notary  Public  for 

\      SEAL      J  New  York  County, 

No.Qg4 
Term  expires  Feb.  15,  1923. 


Walter  L.  Hood 


The  treasurer's  certifications  to  matters  relating  to  the 
corporation's  finances  are  usually  in  the  form  of  affidavits.  The 
affidavit  should  follow  the  statement  on  the  same  sheet  or  on  th^ 
last  sheet  if  the  statement  extends  over  several  pages. 

When  a  corporate  acknowledgment  is  taken,  the  notary 
should  not  be  an  officer  or  stockholder  of  the  corporation.  The 
form  of  acknowledgment  is  usually  regulated  by  statute  and 
therefore  varies  in  almost  every  state.  The  following  form  of 
corporate  acknowledgment  is  that  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of 
New  York. 

Form  236.    Notarial  Acknowledgment— New  York 

State  of  New  York  \        , 
County  or  New  York  j 

On  this  i6th  day  of  March  in  the  year  1922,  before  me  personallv  came  John 
J.  Kerry,  to  me  known,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he 
resided  in  the  City  of  New  York;  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  Kerry  Machine 
Works,  the  corporation  described  in  and  which  executed  the  above  instrument; 
that  he  knew  the  seal  of  said  corporation;  that  the  seal  affixed  to  said  instrument 
was  such  corix>rate  seal;  that  it  was  so  affixed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
said  corporation,  and  that  he  signed  his  name  thereto  by  like  order. 

John  J.  Kerry 
Sworn  to  before  me  the 

day  and  year  aforesaid. 

(Notarial  signature  and  seal.) 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY,  CONTRACTS,  AND 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Powers  of  Attorney 

The  execution  of  a  power  of  attorney  varies  according  to  the 
powers  conveyed  and  the  ccnditions  under  which  it  is  given. 
The  instrument  which  follows  does  not  require  acknowledgment 
if  the  parties  signing  the  power  of  attorney  are  known  to  the 
corporate  officials.  If  this  is  not  the  case  a  notarial  acknowl- 
edgment is  usually  required. 

Form  237.    Power  of  Attorney— To  Receive  Dividends 


Power  of  Attorney 


I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  constitute  and  ap[K>int  George  H.  Williams  of 
New  York  City,  mv  true  and  lawjful  attorney,  for  me  and  in  my  place  and  stead  to 
receive  any  and  all  dividends  now  due  or  which  may  hereafter  become  due  on  the 
Fifty  Shares  of  Preferred  Stock  Ov  the  Howard  Bank  Note  Company  now  standing 
in  my  name  on  the  books  of  said  Company,  and  to  receipt  for  tne  same,  and  to  do 
all  other  things  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  receive  my  s&id  dividends; 
and  I  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  all  that  my  said  attorney  may  properly  do  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  herein  conferred. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  signature  and  seal 
this  7th  day  of  J'lnuary,  1922. 

George  H.  Lane  [l.  s.] 

Witnessed  by: 

Howard  Lansing 


A  corporate  power  of  attorney  differs  from  the  ordinary  form 
only  in  those  details  directly  incident  to  its  corporate  origin.  It 
should  either  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution 
which  authorizes  it,  or  otherwise  be  acknowledged. 
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Form  238.    Power  of  Attorney— To  Collect  Money 


Power  op  Attorney 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  the  Tucson  Cattle  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Arizona,  does  hereby  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  Howard  H.  McComb 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  its  true  and  lawful  attorney,  tor  it  and  in  its  name,  place, 
and  stoul  to  collect  and  receive  from  the  New  York  Drovers'  Association  ot  New 
York  City  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  ($3,000)  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  Six  Per  Cent  (6%)  per  anniun  from  the  ist  day  of  January,  1922,  said 
amount  being  due  and  payable  to  the  Tucson  Cattle  Company  for  and  on  account 
of  cattle  shipped  the  said  New  York  Drovers'  Association  during  the  month  of 
December*  192 1,  and  the  said  Howard  H.  McComb  is  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
empowered  for  and  on  account  of  the  said  Tucson  Cattle  Companv  and  in  its  name, 
to  collect,  receive,  and  receipt  for  the  said  Three  Thousand  Dollars  ($3,000),  and 
the  interest  thereon  as  aforesaid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  without  prejudice  to  any 
[K>rtion  thereof  unpaid,  and  to  incur  and  pay  on  behalf  of  the  said  Tucson  Cattle 
Company  all  reasonable  expenses  incident  to  the  collection  of  said  amount,  includ- 
ing sul  proper  costs  of  any  suit  or  other  legal  jsroceedings  necessary  thereto,  and 
generally  to  do  all  such  other  things  in  connection  therewith  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  premises. 

In  Witness  Wherboe,  the  said  Tucson  Cattle  Company  has  caused  its 
corporate  name  to  be  signed  hereunto  by  its  President  and  its 
corporate  seal  to  be  affixed  and  attested  b^  its  Secretary,  all  being 
done  in  the  City  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  this  the  and  day  of  March, 
1922. 
r  CORPORATE  \  Tucson  Cattle  Coiipany, 

\       SEAL      J  By  George  M.  Price, 

FresidetU 
Attest  seal: 

Wilson  M.  Bitrney,  ' 
Secretary 


The  foregoing  power  of  attorney  would  usually  be  ac- 
knowledged in  order  to  give  it  greater  weight  and  more  ready 
recognition. 

Form  239.    Power  of  Attorney — ^To  Deliver  Deed 

Power  of  Attorney 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  the  Albany  Flouring  Mills,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  having  its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  in 
Albany,  New  York,  has  made,  constitutea,  and  appointed  and  by  these  presents 
does  make,  constitute,  and  appoint,  George  H.  McCaU  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, its  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  it  and  in  its  name  and  stead,  to  deliver  to  tht 
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Adams  Foundation  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  a  certain  deed  duly 
executed  by  the  said  Albany  Flouring  Mills  and  transferring  to  the  said  Adams 
Foundation  Company  the  property  therein  described  at  Nos.  1534, 1536,  and  1538 
West  Side  Avenue,  Philadelpb^,  and  to  receive  pa3anent  for  the  property  trans- 
ferred by  said  deed;  and  the  said  George  H.  McCall  is  hereby  fully  auUiorized  and 
empowered  for  and  on  behalf  of  this  Company  to  make  good  and  valid  delivery  of 
the  said  deed  and  to  receive  from  the  said  Adams  Foundation  Cbmpany  the  sum  of 
Nineteen  Thousand,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($19,250)  in  cash,  payment 
for  the  property  transferred  by  said  deed,  and  to  receipt  for  said  payment,  and  to 
do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  in  the  premises. 

In  Witness  WHEREor,  the  said  Albany  Flouring  Mills  has  caused  its 

corporate  seal  to  be  affixed  hereunto  by  its  Secretary  and  its  name  to 

be  subscribed  hereto  by  its  President,  all  being  done  in  the  City  of 

Albany,  and  State  of  New  York,  on  this  first  clay  of  February,  1922. 

(  coKPoxATE  \  Albany  Floumng  Mills, 

\       SEAL      /  By  Jesse  H.  Blanchasd, 

President 
Attest  seal: 

JuuAN  Hukndon, 

Secretary 

(A  cknowledgment) 


The  power  of  attorney  which  follows  authorizes  the  sale  of 
land  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  deeds,  and  therefore 
requires  the  same  formal  execution  as  a  deed.  Without  this  it  is 
rneflfective.  The  form  of  execution  must  comply  with  the  law 
of  the  state  in  which  the  land  is  located. 

Form  240.    Power  of  Attorney — ^To  Manage,  Sell,  and  Deed  Land 

Power  op  Attorney 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  the  Berwell  Investment  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and 
existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  having  its 
office  and  principal  place  of  business  at  No.  30  Broad  Street,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  has  made,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  does  make, 
constitute,  and  appoint,  Horace  M.  Maxwell  of  Houston,  Texas,  its  true  and 
lawful  attorney,  for  it  and  in  its  name,  place,  and  stead  to  bond,  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
contract,  lease,  exchange,  give  options  on,  sell  timber  from,  seU  or  lease  oil,  coal  or 
other  mineral  rights  in  or  on,  or  handle  or  dispose  of  in  such  other  way  as  may  by 
him  be  deemed  advantageous  and  advisable,  and  for  such  considerations  and  on 
such  terms  as  he  may  approve,  and  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  certain  tract  or  parcel 
of  land,  owned  by  said  Berwell  Investment  Company,  in  Brazos  County,  Texas, 
co&sisting  of  the  east  half  of  the  league  of  land  known  as  the  J.  T.  Oliver  League,  and 
containing  Two  Thousand  Two  Hundred  and  Fourteen  (2,214)  Acres,  more  or  less, 
said  land  being  part  of  the  Headright  granted  to  J.  J.  Oliver  by  the  Mexican 
Government  and  surveyed  by  the  County  Surveyor  in  1838,  and  conveyed  to  the 
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Bcrwell  Investment  Company  by  deed  from  the  said  J.  J.  Oliver,  dated  July  i,  1856, 
and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  Brazos  Countv,  D.  B.  15,  page  225; 
and  the  said  Berwell  Investment  Com[>anv  grants  to  its  said  attorney  full  power 
and  authority  to  collect  and  receive  for  saicl  Company  all  rents,  royalties,  and  other 
considerations  or  payments  derived  from  the  said  property  in  any  way;  and  for  the 
said  Berwell  Investment  Com[>any  and  in  its  name  and  stead,  either  alone  or 
jointly  with  others,  as  mav  be  requisite  and  necessary,  to  make,  execute,  acknowl- 
edge, and  deliver  good  and  sufficient  deeds,  conveyances,  option  contracts  or  leases 
for  the  said  property,  or  for  any  parts  thereof,  or  for  any  rights  therein  or  thereon, 
giving  and  granting  its  said  attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  do  and  perform 
any  and  every  act  and  thing  whatsoever  requisite  and  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
premises,  the  said  Company  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  its  said 
attorney  shall  lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by  virtue  of  this  present  indenture. 
In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Berwell  Investment  Company  has  caused 
its  corporate  name  to  be  signed  by  its  President  and  its  corporate  seal 
to  be  affixed  by  its  Secretary,  all  being  done  in  the  City  of  New  York 
on  this  the  i8th  day  of  January,  1922. 

r  COKPORATE  \  SWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

\       SEAL       /  By  James  Waexen, 

PresiderU 
Attest  seal: 

WiLus  Bakes, 

Secretary 

{A  cknowledgmeni) 


This  instrument  is  sweeping,  giving  the  agent  practically 
every  power  over  the  lands  covered  by  the  power  of  attorney, 
that  the  company  has  itself.  The  acknowledgment  must  in  this 
case  follow  the  Texas  form. 

When  a  power  of  attorney  is  given  for  some  special  act,  it 
expires  automatically  as  soon  as  that  act  is  performed.  When, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  terminate  the  powers  prior  thereto,  or 
where  the  power  is  a  continuing  one,  a  formal  revocation  is 
necessary.  Notice  of  this  revocation  should  be  sent  to  the  parties 
directly  interested,  and,  in  case  of  a  general  power  of  attorney, 
should  also  be  published. 

Form  241.    Revocation  of  Power  of  Attorney 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 


That  the  Berwell  Investment  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and 
existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  having  its 
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office  and  principal  place  of  business  at  No.  30  Broad  Street  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  has  tor  good  cause  and  consideration  revoked,  recalled,  annulled,  and  made 
void,  and  by  these  presents  does  revoke,  recall,  annul,  and  make  void  a  certain 
power  of  attorney  given  under  the  corporate  signature  and  seal  on  the  i8th  day  of 
January,  1922,  to  Horace  M.  Maxwell  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  authorizing  and 
empowering  hun  to  handle  for  and  in  behalf  of  this  Company  the  east  half  of  the 
league  of  land  in  Brazos  County,  Texas,  known  as  the  J.  J.  Oliver  League,  and 
the  said  Berwell  Investment  Company  does  hereby  withdraw,  deny,  and  cancel  any 
and  all  powers  and  authorities  whatsoever  therein  expressed  and  conveyed. 

In  Witness  Wheseof,  the  said  Berwell  Investment  Company  has  caused 
its  corporate  signature  and  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  by  its  President 
and  Secretary  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  this  29th  day  of  March, 
1922. 

f  cospoRATE  )  Berwell  Investment  Company, 

\       SEAL       /  By  James  Warren, 

Fresideni 
Willis  Baker, 

Secretary 


Corporate  Contracts  and  Assignments 

Corporate  contracts  differ  in  nowise  from  contracts  between 
individuals,  save  in  the  verbiage  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the 
corporate  form.  The  forms  which  follow  are  included  to  illus- 
trate this  adaptation. 


Form  242.    Corporate  Contract 


CONIBACT 


An  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1922, 
by  and  between  the  Atlas  Lithographing  Company,  a  corporation  duly  oiganized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  having  its  usual  place  of  business  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Selby  Lithographing  Com- 
pany, a  corooration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  having 
Its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  at  No.  265  Center  Street,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  party  of  the  second  part. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  and  of  other  valuable  con- 
siderations passing  between  the  parties  hereto,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
respectively  acknowledged,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

I.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  employ  one  John  H.  Bernard  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  account  of  both  the  parties  hereunto,  to  work  upon  and 
perfect  as  far  as  mav  be,  a  certain  improvem«kt  m  lithography  known  as  the  "Silver 
Plate  Process/'  said  process  being  now  the  joint  property  of  the  said  parties  to  this 
present  agreement. 
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2.  That  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  the  said  John  H.  Bernard  a  salaiv 
not  exceeding  Three  Hundred  Dollars  ($300)  a  month,  and  shall  also  furnish  such 
materials,  supplies,  and  assistance  as  the  said  John  H.  Bernard  may  reasonably 
require  in  the  progress  of  his  work. 

5.  That  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  said  partv  of  the  first  part  shall  render  a 
statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  the  said  John 
H.  Bernard  for  the  perfection  of  the  said  Silver  Plate  Process,  and  said  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  within  ten  davs  of  the  receipt  of  said  statement  remit  one-half 
thereof  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

4.  Tliat  all  improvements  in  said  Silver  Plate  Process  or  in  connection  there- 
with that  may  be  made  or  discovered  b^  the  said  John  H.  Bernard,  shall  be  the 
joint  and  equal  property  of  the  two  parties  to  this  present  agreement,  and  patents 
therefor  shall  be  taken  out  in  the  names  of  the  said  parties  of  this  present  agreement 
and  at  their  joint  expense. 

5.  That  said  employment  of  said  John  H.  Bernard  shall  continue  for  one  year 
from  date,  unless  sooner  terminated  oy  mutual  agreement  or  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  parties  hereto. 

In  Witness  Whesxof,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  have 
caused  their  respective  corporate  dgnatures  and  seals  to  be  hereunto 
affixed  by  their  duly  authorized  officers,  all  being  done  in  the  City, 
County,  and  State  of  New  York  on  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

Atlas  Lithographing  Company, 
(  coRPOKATE  1  By  Howard  Brevoort, 

\       SEAL       J  PresiderU 

Attest  seal: 

WiLus  Johnson, 
Secreiary 

Selby  Lithographing  Company, 
r  corporate  \  By  John  H.  Caswell, 

\       SEAL       J  Vice-President 

Attest  seal: 

Frank  H.  Parsons, 
Secretary 


This  agreement  might  or  might  not  be  acknowledged,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  parties.  The  contract  as  executed  is  legally 
sufficient.  The  only  advantage  to  be  gained  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment is  the  greater  ease  of  proving  the  authenticity  and  due 
execution  of  the  instrument  in  case  of  litigation. 

Form  243.    Corporate  Bill  of  Sale 


Bill  of  Sale 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  the  Standard  Laundry  Machine  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  principal  office  and  place  of 
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hvtmeu  at  No.  50  Dey  St.,  in  the  City  of  New  Yoric,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  o 
One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000)  to  it  paid  by  the  Barton  Laundry  Ccmipany  of 
No.  71  East  2ist  Street,  New  York  City,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, does  herebv  sell,  transfer,  and  assign  to  the  said  Barton  Laundry  Company 
the  following  goods  and  chattels,  viz.: 

All  of  the  laundry  machinery,  tools,  and  apparatus  of  every  kind  now  in  the 
premises  at  No.  36c  West  19th  St.,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Union  Laundry 
Companjr,  all  as  set  forth  and  specified  in  the  annexed  schedule;  to  have  and  to  holy 
all  and  suigular  the  said  goods  and  chattels  to  the  said  Barton  Laundry  Compand, 
its  successors  and  assigns  to  their  own  use  and  behoof  forever,  and  the  said  Standard 
Laundry  Machine  Company  does  hereby  covenant  with  the  said  grantee  that  the 
said  Standard  Laundry  Machine  Company  is  the  lawful  owner  of  said  goods  and 
chattels;  that  they  are  free  from  all  liens;  that  it  has  good  right  to  sell  the  same  as 
aforesaid;  and  that  it  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  against  the  lawful  claims 
and  demands  of  all  persons. 

In  Witness  Wheseof,  the  said  Standard  Laundry  Machine  Company 
has  caused  its  corporate  name  to  be  signed  hereunto  by  its  President, 
and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  a£Eixed  and  duly  attested  by  its  Secretary, 
said  corporate  seal  being  affixed  both  to  these  presents  and  to  the 
schedule  hereunto  annexed,  all  being  done  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
on  this  loth  day  of  May,  1922. 

[Signature  and  attested  seal.) 


The  inventory  or  schedule  of  the  goods  conveyed  by  this  bill 
of  sale  should  be  attached  to  it,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  conveyance,  be  identified  by  the  duly  attested 
seal  of  the  company. 

Form  244.    Assignment  of  Contract 


Assignment 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  payment  by  the  Connecticut  Valley  Paper 
Mills,  a  cornoration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  having 
its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  at  525  Main  Street,  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, of  Twenty-five  Thousand,  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty-Five  Dollars  ($25,745) 
to  the  Holden  Chemical  Company,  a  cori>oration  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  having  its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  at  152 
Warren  Street,  New  York  City,  the  receipt  01  which  parent  is  by  the  last-named 
corporation  hereby  acknowledged,  said  Holden  Chemical  Company  does  hereby 
assign,  transfer,  and  convey  to  the  said  Connecticut  Valley  Paper  Mills,  aJl  and 
singular,  its  right,  title,  and  interest  of  ever>'  kind  in  and  to  a  certain  contract  (copy 
of  which  is  hereunto  annexed  and  made  part  of  this  present  instrument)  entered 
into  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  192 1,  between  Martin  S.  Coleman  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  the  said  Holden  Chemical  Com^mny,  said  contract  vesting  in  the  said 
last-named  company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
said  contract,  the  exclusive  right  to  acquire  and  use  all  the  inventions  and  processes 
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that  may  hereafter  be  made,  discovered,  or  devised  by  the  said  Coleman  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  said  contract  being 
conveyed  to  and  accepted  by  the  said  Connecticut  Vallev  Paper  Mills  with  all  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  as  herein  set  forth  and  as  hereunto  held  by  the 
said  Holden  Chemical 'Company. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Holden  Chemical  Company  has  hereunto 
caused  its  corporate  name  and  seal  to  be  affixed  by  its  President  and 
Secretary,  all  oeing  done  in  the  City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York, 
on  this  28th  day  of  January,  1922. 
(  CORPORATE  \  Holden  Cheiucal  Company, 

\       seal      /  By  James  Holden, 

President 
Harold  Sheldon, 

Secretary 


Acknowledgment  is  not  essential  to  this  assignment  but  is 
advisable.  The  instnmient  as  given  does  not  relieve  the  assign- 
ing company  from  liability  under  the  assigned  contract.  To 
secure  this,  a  specific  release  from  the  other  party  to  the  assigned 
contract  is  essential.  A  simple  form  of  such  release  to  follow,  or 
be  attached  to,  the  assignment  is  as  follows: 

Form  245.    Assent  to  Assignment  of  Contract 


I,  Martin  S.  Coleman  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part  to  a 
certain  contract  entered  into  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1921,  with  the  Holden 
Chemical  Comoany  of  New  York  City,  do  for  good  and  valuable  considerations,  the 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  consent  and  agree  to  the  transfer  of  said 
contract  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Paper  Mills  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  assign- 
ment, and  to  the  substitution  of  the  said  Connecticut  Valley  Paper  Mills  for  the 
Holden  Chemical  Company  in  said  contract,  and  do  hereb}^  release,  relieve,  and 
dischaxge  the  said  Holaen  Chemical  Company  from  any  clium,  liability,  or  other 
obligation  for,  on  account  of,  or  by  reason  of  said  contract. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  28th  day  of  January,  1922. 

Mastin  S.  Coleman       [l.  s.] 


The  assignment  of  contract  which  follows  is  infonnal  but 
sufficient  where  the  whole  transaction  is  well  understood.  In 
practice  it  is  usually  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  contract  to  be 
assigned,  or,  with  the  word  "within"  changed  to  "above  and 
foregoing,"  is  placed  on  the  last  page  of  the  contract. 
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Form  246.    Assignment  of  Contract — ^By  Indorsement 

For  and  in  consideration  of  One  Dollar  and  of  other  sufficient  considerations, 
the  receipt  of  all  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  the  Sterling' Power  Company  do^ 
hereby  sell,  assign,  and  transfer  to  the  Cohoes  Light  and  Power  Company  the 
within  contract  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  obligations,  and  undertakings  thereof 
as  therein  set  forth. 

In  Witness  Whekeof,  the  signature  and  the  attested  seal  of  the  said 
Sterling  Power  Company  are  hereunto  afi^ed  by  its  duly  authorized 
officers  this  i6th  day  of  May,  1922. 
r  COSFOSATE  \  Sterling  Power  Company, 

\       SEAL       /  By  Miller  Sterung, 

PresidetU 
Attest  seal: 

Henry  Welling, 
Secretary 


The  patent  assignment  which  follows  is  in  general  accord  with 
the  forms  approved  by  the  Patent  Office. 

Form  247.    Assignment  of  Patent — ^Individual  to  Corporation 

Assignment  of  Patent 


Whereas,  I,  Alan  Hudson,  of  Newbux:gh,  County  of  Orange,  State  of  New 
York,  did  obtain  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  for  an  improvement  in  Car 
Couplings,  which  letters  patent  are  numbered  605,948,  and  bear  date  the  6th  day 
of  >fovember  in  the  year  192 1;  and 

Whereas,  I  am  now  the  sole  owner  of  said  patent,  and  of  all  rights  under  the 
same;  and 

Whereas,  The  Montauk  Car  Coupler  Company,  a  corporation  duly  oiganized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  naving  its  principal  office  and  place 
of  business  at  No.  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  is  desirous  of 
acquiring  the  entire  interest  in  the  same  together  with  all  claims  for  profits  and 
damages  arising  from  past  infringements  thereof,  and  the  right  to  sue  for  and  recover 
in  its  own  name  on  all  claims  for  such  infringements: 

Now,  Therefore,  To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  issue  to  my  order  by  the  said  Montauk  Car  Coupler  Companv 
of  its  entire  capital  stock,  excepting  Ten  (10)  Shares  heretofore  issued  to  iat 
incorporators  of  said  Company,  the  receipt  of  which  aforesaid  stock,  of  the  face 
value  of  Ninety-nine  Thousand  Dollars  ($99,000),  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I,  the 
said  Alan  Hudson,  have  sold,  assigned,  and  transferred,  and  by  these  presents  do 
sell,  assign,  and  transfer,  unto  the  said  Montauk  Car  Coupler  Company,  the  whole 
right,  title,  and  interest  for  the  United  States,  its  colomes,  and  aependendes,  in 
and  to  the  said  improvement  in  car  couplings,  and  in  and  to  the  letters  patent 
therefor  aforesaid;  and  to  the  inventions  covered  thereby,  together  with  all  claims 
for  profits  and  damages  arising  from  past  infringements  of  the  said  letters  patent, 
and  the  right  to  sue  and  recover,  in  its  own  name,  on  all  claims  for  such  infringe- 
ments; said  letters  patent  and  all  ^e  connected  rights  as  herein  set  forth  to  be  held 
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and  enjoyed  by  the  said  Montauk  Car  Coupling  Company  for  its  own  use  and 
behoof,  and  for  the  uses  and  behoof  of  its  legal  representatives,  successors,  and 
assigns,  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  said  letters  patent  are  or  may  be  granted, 
as  fully  and  entirely  as  the  same  would  have  been  neld  and  enjoyed  by  me  had 
this  assignment  and  sale  not  been  made. 

In  Testimony  Whekeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
seal  at  Newburgh,  County  of  Orange,  State  of  New  York,  this  4th 
day  of  May,  1922. 

•  Alan  Hudson  \l.  s.J 

In  presence  of: 
Jacob  Elus 
Hendmck  N.  Enslow 

An  assignment  of  patent  does  not,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Patent  Office,  require  notarial  acknowledgment,  but  as  an 
acknowledgment,  as  already  stated,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
due  execution  of  the  instrument,  it  is  usually  affixed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
BONDS  OF  INDEMNITY 

The  treasurer's  bond  is  the  formal  undertaking  of  parties 
named  therein  and  by  whom  the  bond  is  signed^  that  in  event 
of  loss  arising  from  specified  acts,  failures,  or  omissions  on  the 
part  of  the  treasurer,  they  will  make  good  the  loss  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  bond.  Formerly  bonds  of  this  nature  were  almost 
invariably  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  his  friends.  Of  recent 
years,  however,  surety  company  bonds  have  largely  superseded 
these  personal  bonds. 

The  following  is  a  common  form  of  treasurer's  personal  bond. 

Form  248.    Treasurer's  Bond — ^Personal 


Treasurer's  Bond 


Know  All  Men  by  T&ese  Presents: 

That  wc,  Robert  A.  Bruce  of  New  York  City,  as  principal,  and  William  H. 
Cain  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  H.  B.  McMiUan  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  as 
sureties,  are  held  and  &rmly  bound  unto  the  Sterling  Transportation  Company,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  sum 
of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000),  to  the  payment  of  which  to  the  said  corpora- 
tion, its  successors,  or  assigns,  we  do  by  these  presents  jointly  and  severally  bind 
ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators. 

Signed  and  sealed  this  15th  day  of  March,  1922. 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  that: 

Whereas,  The  said  Robert  A.  Bruce  has  been  elected  Treasurer  of  the  said 
Sterling  Transportation  Company  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  loth  day  of 
March,  1922,  and  may  hereafter  be  re-elected  to  or  continue  in  such  office  for  a 
further  period: 

Now,  Therefore,  If  the  said  Robert  A.  Bruce  shall  hereafter  in  aU  respects 
fully,  faithfully,  and  honestly  perform  and  discharge  the  duties  of  said  office  so 
long  as  he  shall  continue  therein,  both  during  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  elected 
and  during  such  further  time  as  he  may  continue  therein,  whether  by  re-election 
or  otherwise,  and  shall  when  properly  so  required,  fully  and  faithfully  account 
to  the  said  corporation,  its  successors,  or  assigns,  for  all  moneys,  goods,  and  prop- 
erties whatsoever,  for  or  with  which  the  said  Robert  A.  Bruce  may  in  anywise  be 
accountable  or  beholden  to  the  said  corporation,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  his 
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tenn  of  office,  or  prior  thereto  in  the  event  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
from  office,  all  books,  papers,  vouchers,  money,  and  other  property  of  whatever 
kind  placed  in  his  custody  as  Treasurer  of  said  corporation,  shall  be  forthwith 
restored  to  the  said  corporation,  its  successors,  or  assigns,  then  this  obligation  shall 
be  void,  but  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 

Robert  A.  Bsucx         [l.  s. 
WiLLiAH  H.  Cain  II.  s. 

H.  B.  McMillan  (l.  s. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of: 
John  J.-Bami 
W.  H.  Carpenter 


The  treasurer's  bond  must  be  given  under  seal,  and,  whfle 
not  legally  necessary,  personal  bonds  are  usually  acknowledged. 

Personal  bonds  are,  as  a  rule,  sv^eeping  in  their  nature,  cover- 
ing any  and  all  losses  arising  through  any  errors,  misdeeds,  or 
omissions  of  the  treasurer.  When,  however,  a  surety  company 
enters  the  bonding  field,  the  guaranties  are  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  terms — ^usually  to  losses  arising  through  the  personal 
dishonesty  of  the  employee  amounting  to  "larceny  or  embezzle- 
ment." The  forms  for  these  bonds  are  furnished  by  the  surety 
companies  and  vary  according  to  the  company  and  the  condi- 
tions. The  general  form  employed  is  too  lengthy  for  reproduc- 
tion in  the  present  volume. 

When  a  stock  certificate  is  lost  or  destroyed,  a  bond  of  in- 
demnity is  usually  required  before  the  corporate  authorities  will 
undertake  to  replace  the  lost  stock  certificate.^ 

Form  249.    Indemnity  Bond  for  Lost  Stock  Certificate 

Indemnity  Bond 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

That  we,  John  R.  McAllister  of  Yonkere,  New  York,  as  principal,  and  Charles 
Foster  and  Henry  H.  Clark,  both  also  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  as  sureties,  are  held 
and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Sterling  Transportation  Company,  a  coiporation  duly 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand 


>  See  Book  I»  |  265.  for  discussion  of  lost  stock  certificates. 
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Dollars  ($5,000),  to  the  payment  of  which  to  the  said  corporation,  its  successors 
or  assigns,  we  do  by  these  presents  jointly  and  severally  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators. 

Signed  and  sealed  this  i8th  day  of  May,  1922. 

The  condition  of  the  foregoing  obligation  is  that: 

Whereas,  The  said  John  R.  McAllister  is  the  owner  of  record,  as  shown  by 
the  stock  book  of  the  corporation,  of  Forty  (40)  Shares  of  the  Common  Capital 
Stock  of  the  said  Sterling  Transportation  Company,  each  of  the  par  value  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  the  ownership  of  saia  stock  being  further  evidenced  by 
Certificate  No.  375  issued  in  the  name  of  the  said  John  R.  McAllister  on  the  15th 
day  of  August,  192 1;  and 

Whekeas,  The  said  John  R.  McAllister  has  made  application  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Sterling  Transportation  Company  for  the  issue  in  his  name  of  a 
new  certificate  for  the  said  Forty  (40)  Shares  of  stock  of  the  said  Company,  allying 
that  original  Certificate  No.  375  is  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed  and  that  its  present 
whereabouts  and  condition  are  unknown  to  him;  and 

Whereas,  By  due  and  formal  resolution  of  the  said  Board  of  Directors,  said 
application  has  been  granted  and  a  new  certificate  for  said  Forty  (40)  Shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  said  Sterling  Transportation  Company  has  this  day  been  issued  to  the 
said  John  R.  McAllister: 

Now,  Therefore,  If  the  said  John  R.  McAllister,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  or  an^  of  them,  do  and  shall  at  all  times  hereafter,  save,  defend, 
and  indenmify  the  said  Sterling  Transportation  Company,  its  legal  successors  or 
assigns,  of,  from  and  against  all  demands,  claims,  or  causes  of  action  arising  from  or 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  said  Certificate  No.  375  for  Fortpr  (40)  Shares  of  the  Com- 
mon Capital  Stock  of  said  Company  and  the  issue  of  said  new  certificate  in  place 
thereof,  and  of,  and  from,  all  costs,  damages,  and  expenses  that  shall  or  may  arise 
because  of  said  reissue,  and  shall  also  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  said 
Sterling  Transportation  Company  for  cancellation  the  said  missing  Cert^cate 
No.  375  whenever  and  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  be  found  or  recovered,  or  come 
into  his  possession,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

John  R.  McAluster    [l.  s. 
Charles  Foster  (l.  s. 

Henry  H.  Clark  [l.  s. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 

in  the  presence  of: 
Daniel  T.  Baird 
John  K.  Stone 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
BOND  ISSUES— THE  BOND 

The  formalities  of  a  bond  issue  are  usually  regulated  by  the 
statutes  of  the  particular  state  in  which  the  corporation  is  organ- 
ized. Thus  in  New  York  an  issue  of  bonds  requires  (i)  a  stock- 
holders' resolution  or  written  consent;  (2)  a  certificate  of  the 
corporate  officials  that  the  stockholders'  consent  has  been  given; 
and  (3)  a  directors'  resolution  reciting  the  facts,  authorizing  the 
officers  to  proceed  in  the  matter,  and  providing  for  the  details 
of  the  transaction.  The  matter  is  one  to  be  undertaken  only  by 
a  skilled  lawyer. 

In  some  states  the  mere  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  a  bond  issue.  In  a  large  number  of 
states  the  assent  of  a  prescribed  majority  of  the  stockholders  is 
a  requisite.  As  a  matter  of  prudence  and  good  business,  a  proper 
stockholders'  authorization  is  always  desirable  regardless  of  the 
statutory  requirements  existing  in  the  J)articular  state. 

The  more  important  instnmients  involved  in  an  issue  of 
corporate  bonds  are  the  bond  itself,  which  is  comparatively 
simple  in' form,  and  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  which  is 
lengthy  and  complex. 

The  corporate  bond  in  its  usual  form  is  a  promissory  note, 
differing  from  the  ordinary  corporate  note  only  in  its  formality, 
its  more  complete  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  issued,  its  formal  execution,  and  in  its  being  one  of  a  series  of 
like  obligations  equally  secured  by  the  same  collateral  or,  if 
unsecured,  of  the  same  rank. 
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There  is  practically  no  difference  as  to  form  between  a  bond 
and  the  short-term  note  so  frequently  issued  by  corporations  of 
the  present  day,  save  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  obliga- 
tion runs.  The  short-term  note,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  usually 
given  for  a  short  period — one  to  five  years — ^while  the  bond 
usually  extends  over  a  much  longer  period,  ranging  from  five  to 
one  hundred  years  or  more. 

Interest  on  bonds  is  usually  represented  and  provided  for 
by  means  of  coupons,  which  are  in  effect  also  promissory  notes, 
payable  to  bearer,  each  calling  for  the  payment  of  one  instal- 
ment of  interest  on  the  bonds.  This  interest  when  due  is  pay- 
able only  on  surrender  of  the  proper  coupon  and,  in  the  absence 
of  some  good  reason  otherwise,  such  as  notice  that  the  particular 
coupon  has  been  stolen,  is  payable  to  anyone  who  presents  the 
coupon. 

Interest  on  bonds  is  usually  payable  semiannually  and  each 
of  the  coupons  of  a  coupon  bond  calls  for  the  exact  amount  of  one 
of  the  semiannual  interest  payments  on  that  bond.  Thus,  a 
bond  running 'ten  years  with  interest  payable  semiannually, 
will  have  attached  to  it  twenty  coupons.  Each  coupon  bears 
the  same  number  as  its  bond  for  purposes  of  general  identifica- 
tion, but  also  has  a  serial  number  and  date  or  some  other  specific 
statement  indicating  the  order  in  which  it  comes  due  and  the 
particular  interest  payment  for  which  it  calls.  ^ 

Coupon  bonds  are  usually  made  payable  to  bearer,  and  owner- 
ship passes  by  delivery.  When  it  is  desired  that  bonds  shall  not 
pass  by  mere  delivery,  they  are  registered,  i.e.,  issued  in  the 
name  of  some  particular  person  as  is  a  certificate  of  stock,  the 
bond  thereafter  transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

Coupon  bonds  are  sometimes  registered  as  to  principal,  but 
the  coupons  are  still  made  payable  to  bearer.  The  interest  then 
is  paid  to  anyone  who  presents  the  coupon,  but  the  principal 
when  due  is  paid  only  to  the  person  in  whose  name  the  bond 
stands  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

Bonds  without  coupons  are  always  registered,  and  are  trans- 
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f erred  only  by  assignment;  interest  is  payable  to  the  registered 
owner  alone,  and  is  usually  paid  by  check  sent  out  to  these 
registered  owners. 

Coupon  bonds  payable  to  bearer  and  registered  bonds  with- 
out coupons  are  often  issued  under  the  same  deed  of  trust. 
Usually  when  this  is  done,  the  two  classes  of  bonds  are  made 
interchangeable,  i.e.,  the  holder  of  a  coupon  bond  may  atanytime 
exchange  it  for  a  registered  bond,  or  vice  versa.  The  advantage 
of  the  unregistered  coupon  bond  is  found  in  the  readiness  with 
which  it  may  be  transferred.  The  advantage  of  a  registered 
bond  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  its  negotiation  in  case  the  bond  is 
lost  or  stolen. 

The  bond  register  is  a  book  of  record  in  which  are  entered 
the  data  relating  to  bond  issues,  showing  for  each  bond,  its 
number,  date,  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  issued,  any  transfers, 
and  the  due  dates  and  amounts  of  interest  payments.  The 
coupon  register  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  book  in  which  coupons, 
clipped  and  presented  for  payment,  are,  after  cancellation, 
pasted  in  convenient  form  for  subsequent  reference. 

The  following  form  is  that  of  a  coupon  bond,  the  ownership 
passing  by  mere  delivery.  It  may,  however,  be  registered  at  the 
option  of  the  owner,  though  this  registration  does  not  affect 
the  coupons.  These  pass  by  delivery  alone  and  are  payable  to 
bearer  regardless  of  whether  the  bond  be  registered  or  transfer- 
able by  delivery. 

Form  250.    Coupon  Bond 


United  States  of  America 

State  of  New  York 

No.  375  $500.00 

MAXWELL  COMPRESSOR  COMPANY 

First  Mortgage  Seven  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  the  Maxwell  Compressor  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  for  value 
received,  hereby  promises  to  pay  to  the  bearer  hereof,  or  if  this  bond  is  registered. 
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to  the  registered  holder  thereof » at  the  office  of  the  Securities  Trust  Company  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  nineteen  himdred  and  nf ty-one,  in 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  present  standard  of  weight  and 
fineness,  or  its  equivalent,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  DoUais,  without  deduction 
from  either  such  principal  or  interest  for  or  on  account  of  any  United  States,  State, 
municipal,  or  otner  tax  or  taxes  which  the  Maxwell  Compressor  Company,  its 
successors  or  assigns,  may  be  required  to  pay  or  deduct  therefrom,  and  the  Maxwell 
Compressor  Company  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  all  such  tax  or  taxes, 
and  m  the  meantune  to  pay  interest  upon  the  said  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Deceniber,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  at 
die  rate  of  Seven  Per  Cent  per  annum,  payable  in  like  gold  coin,  or  its  equivalent, 
at  the  same  place,  semiannually,  on  the  first  days  of  June  and  December  in  each 
year,  beginnmg  with  the  first  day  of  June,  1022,  on  presentation  and  surrender  of 
the  coupons  hereto  attached  as  each  of  them  becomes  due. 

This  bond  is  one  of  a  series  of  One  Thousand  (1,000)  bonds  of  the  same  tenor 
and  date,  aggregating  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($500,000),  numbered 
consecutlvelyirom  one  to  one  thousand,  both  inclusive,  for  the  sum  of  Five  Hun- 
dred Dollars  ($500)  each,  all  of  which  bonds  are  secured  equally  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
which  is  a  fiist  mortgage  upon  the  pn)i)erties  of  the  Maxwell  Compressor  Com- 
pany, executed  and  delivered  by  the  said  Maxwell  Compressor  Company  to  the 
said  Securities  Trust  Company,  as  Trustee,  granting  ana  conve}dng  m  trust  and 
mortgaging  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  said  bonds  at  maturity, 
at  par,  and  the  interest  on  said  bonds,  payable  semiannually  at  the  rate  aforesaid, 
all  the  real  estate  and  other  property  of  the  said  Maxwell  Compressor  Company 
mentioned  and  described  in  said  deed  of  trust,  with  full  power  to  use  and  seU  the 
same  in  the  event  of  default  in  payment  of  the  bonds  or  coupons,  or  any  of  them,  and 
tLppYy  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  same  as  in  said  deed  of  trust  provided.  This 
bond  is  issued,  received,  and  held  subject  to  all  and  singular  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  deed  of  trust  aforesaid. 

This  bond  is  further  secured  by  a  sinking  fund,  which  shall  consist  of  and  be 
maintained  by  the  payment  to  the  said  Securities  Trust  Company  by  the  Maxwell 
Compressor  Company  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1926,  and  on  each  succeeding 
first  day  of  December  thereafter,  untu  the  redemption  of  all  the  bonds  issued  under 
said  deed  of  trust,  of  Twenty-Five  Dollars  for  each  Thousand  Dollars  of  bonds 
then  issued  and  outstanding,  such  moneys  so  paid  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
outstanding  bonds  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  thc^  may  be  had,  not  exceeding, 
however,  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Per  Centum  of  the  face  of  said  bonds  plus  accrued 
interest,  and  if  bonds  cannot  be  so  purchased,  such  moneys  shall  be  used  in  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds  outstanding,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

This  bond  shall  not  become  obligatory  until  the  certificate  indorsed  hereon  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Trustee,  and  when  so  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  trustee, 
the  title  to  said  bond  shall  pass  by  delivery,  unless  said  bond  b  registered,  and,  if 
registered,  the  title  thereto  shall  pass  only  bv  transfer  on  the  books  of  said  Trust 
Company,  and  no  transfer  except  upon  said  books  shall  be  valid  unless  the  last 
transfer  shall  have  been  to  bearer,  wiiich  shall  restore  transferability  by  delivery. 
This  bond  is  redeemable,  at  the  option  of  the  Maxwell  Compressor  Company, 
on  any  interest  day  at  anv  time  after  the  first  day  of  December,  1926,  at  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ten  Per  Cent  of  its  face  value,  plus  accrued  interest,  provided  that  thirty 
days'  notice  of  such  redemption  shall  be  given  the  holder  thereof  by  notice  pub- 
lished once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  such  redemption,  in  a  news- 
paper published  in  New  York  City. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Maxwell  Comprcssoi  Company  hath 

caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President,  and  its  corporate 

seal,  duly  attested  by  its  Secretaiy,  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  hath 

t  hereunto  affixed  coupons  with  the  name  of  its  Treasurer  engraved 
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thereon,  and  hath  caused  this  bond  to  be  dated  the  first  day  of 
December,  A.  D.,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one. 


fcospasATEl 

\       SEAL       / 

Maxwf.t.t.  Compkessor  Company, 
By  HowAKD  M.  Maxwell, 

President 

Attest: 

Fkank  Paulson, 
Secretary 

The  coupon  form  which  follows  is  as  it  appears  attached  to 
the  preceding  bond. 

Fonn  250  a.    Coapon 


No.  I  $17-50 

MAXWELL  COMPRESSOR  COMPANY 

wiD  pay  to  the  bearer  at  the  office  of  the  Securities  Trust  Company  of  the  City  of 
New  York  the  sum  of  Seventeen  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  ($17.^0),  in  United 
States  Gold  Coin,  or  its  equivalent,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1922,  bemg  six  months' 
interest  on  its  First  Mortgage  Seven  Per  Cent  Gold  Bond  No.  375. 

William  H.  Powers, 

Treasurer 


The  following  trustee's  certificate  is  as  it  appears  upon  the 
bond  shown  in  Form  250. 

Form  251.    Trustee's  Certificate 

The  Securities  Trust  Company  of  the  City  of  New  York  hereby  certifies  that 
the  within  Bond  is  one  of  the  series  of  Bonds  described  in  the  Deed  of  Tnist  therein 
mentioned. 

Securities  Trust  Company  op  the 
City  op  New  York, 
New  York  City,  Trustee 

January  5,  1922  By  Malcolm  McDonald, 

President 


The  debenture  bond,  as  stated  elsewhere,*  is  merely  an  unse- 
cured promise  of  a  corporation  to  pay.  The  following  is  a  very 
simple  form  of  such  bond.  The  bond  calls  for  payment  in  gold 
and  is  also  redeemable  on  any  interest  date  before  maturity  at 
the  option  of  the  company. 


>  See  I  513;  also  Book  II.  Ii  9a'94> 
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iPorm  252.    Debenture  Bond 

Number  20  $500 

EN  GEL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Eight  Per  Cent  Gold  Bond 

The  Engel  Chemical  Corporation,  a  corporation  duly  incorporated  and  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  doing  business  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  doth  hereby  promise  and  agree  to  pay  to  the  bearer  the  sum  of 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500)  m  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  on  the  sixth 
day  of  October,  1924,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1921, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  (8%)  per  annum,  without  any  deduction  from  principal 
or  interest  for  anv  tax  or  taxes  which  the  Cbmpany  may  be  required  to  pay  or  to 
retain  therefrom  by  reason  of  any  present  or  future  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  normal  income  tax  which  the  Company  may 
be  required  to  pay  under  any  present  or  future  law  of  the  United  States  or  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  said  Company  hereby  promising  and  agreeing  to  assume 
and  to  pay  all  such  taxes. 

This  bond  is  one  of  a  series  of  twenty  bonds  each  in  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  numbered  from  (i)  to  (20)  both  inclusive  and  (200)  bonds  each  in  the  sum 
of  $100  numbered  from  (21)  to  (221)  both  inclusive  and  all  of  like  date,  tenor  and 
effect,  and  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  payment  of  the  Company's  business 
creditors  and  is  issued  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Comp>any,  authorizing  the  issuance  hereof. 

This  bond  is  redeemable  on  the  sixth  day  of  October  in  any  year  before  matur- 
ity at  the  option  of  the  said  Company  at  par  for  each  $100  of  the  face  value  of  each 
bond,  and  all  the  accrued  interest  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  said  resolution. 

Hiis  bond  shall  pass  by  delivery  or  by  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  Company. 
In  Witness  Whereof,  said  Engel  Chemical  Corporation  has  caused  these 
presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President,  and  sealed  with  its  common  or 
coiporate  seal  duly  attested  by  its  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
of  its  duly  authorized  Board  of  Directors,  this  sixth  day  of  October, 
1921. 

Engel  Cheiocal  Cospoxation, 
/corporate^  By  Henry  W.  Encel, 

\      SEAL      /  President 

Attest: 

Frank  W.  Henderson, 
Secretary 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

BOND  ISSUES— THE  DEED  OF  TRUST 

The  following  deed  of  trust,  while  drawn  m  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  New  York  statutes,  may  be  readily 
adapted  for  use  in  any  other  state. 

Form  253.    Deed  of  Trust 

Deed  of  Trust 

Tbis  Indenture,  made  and  entered  into  this  12th  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  by  and  between  the  Maxwell  Compressor 
Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  havmg  its  ofl&ce  at  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York  City,  hereinafter 
called  the  Compressor  Company,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Securities  Trust 
Company  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  its  principal  office  at  No.  98  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City,  as  Trustee,  hereinafter  called  the  Trustee,  party  of  second  part; 
Witnesseth: 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  said  Compressor  Company  has,  by 
the  authority  and  with  the  consent  of  the  stockholders  thereof  legally  given,  duly 
resolved  to  borrow  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($500,000)  for  the  lawful 
business  purposes  of  the  said  Company,  and  for  that  purpose  to  execute  and  issue 
its  First  Mortgage  Seven  Per  Cent  Thirty- Year  Cola  Bonds  of  the  par  value  of 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500)  each,  dated  the  first  day  of  December,  193 1,  and 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  December,  105 1,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of,  or 
equivedent  to,  the  present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness,  said  bonds  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  Seven  Per  Cent  per  annum,  payable  in  like  gold  coin,  semi- 
annually, on  the  first  days  of  June  and  December  in  each  year,  from  the  first  day  of 
December,  192 1,  until  the  payment  of  the  principal  amount  thereof;  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
that  shall  be  a  first  mortage  on  the  entire  property  of  the  said  Compressor  Com- 
pany as  hereinafter  descnbed,  said  deed  of  trust  to  be  in  substantially  the  form  of 
this  indenture;  and 

Whereas,  The  bonds  so  to  be  issued  are  to  be  in  substantially  the  form  follow- 
ing, viz.: 

(See  Form  250.) 

And  Whereas,  There  are  to  be  attached  to  each  of  the  said  bonds,  at  the  time 
of  the  issue  thereof,  coupons  representing  the  semiannual  instalments  of  interest 
which  are  to  become  due  thereon,  each  of  which  coupons  is  to  be  substantially  of 
the  following  tenor,  the  proper  coupon  number,  date  of  payment,  amount  of  the 

1625 
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bond  and  its  number,  and  the  engraved  facsimile  signature  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
G>mpres6or  Company,  having  been  inserted  in  the  re^>ective  blanks  therefor,  to  wit: 

{See  Form  251.) 

Akd  Whereas,  On  each  of  said  bonds  there  is  to  be  indorsed  a  ccrti6cate  of  the 
Tmstee  or  its  successor  appointed  hereunder,  of  the  following  tenor: 

(See  Form  252.) 

Now,  Therefore,  The  said  Compressor  Company,  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  it  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Trustee,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  due  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  hereunder,  and  to  insure  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein  contained,  hath 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  assigned,  conveyed,  transferred,  and  set  over, 
and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  seQ,  alien,  assign,  convey,  transfer,  and 
set  over  unto  the  said  Trustee,  its  successors  and  assigns; 

All  of  the  following  described  property  and  franchises  of  the  Company,  to  wit: 

{Specific  description  of  the  property  mortgaged.) 

To  Have  amd  to  Hold  all  and  singular  the  said  property,  with  all  real  estate, 
buildings,  fixtures,  articles,  and  property  of  every  kiiid,  belonging  to  or  pertaining 
to  the  same,  unto  the  said  Trustee,  its  successors  and  assigns  forever; 

In  Trust  Nevertheuess,  for  the  equal  pro  rata  benefit  and  security  of  any 
and  all  persons  and  parties  who  may  be  or  become  the  owners  or  lawful  holders  ol 
any  of  tne  bonds  to  be  issued  hereunder  and  secured  hereby,  irrespective  of  date  or 
priority  of  issue,  without  any  discrimination,  preference,  or  priority  of  any  one  bond 
over  another  or  others,  by  reason  of  priority  m  time  of  issue,  or  sale,  or  negotiation 
thereof,  or  otherwise,  and  to  secure  the  due  payment  of  each  of  the  said  bonds 
together  with  the  interest  thereon,  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  and  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  declared  and  e3q>ressed;  and 

It  Is  Hereby  Expressly  Covenanted  and  Agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto,  that  all  such  bonds  are  to  be  issued,  negotiated,  and  received,  and 
that  the  said  property  and  franchises  mortgaged  are  to  be  held  by  the  Trustee  upon 
and  subject  to  the  following  further  trusts,  uses,  conditions,  and  covenants,  that  is 
to  say: 

Firsl — ^The  bonds  to  be  issued  hereunder  shall  be  executed  on  behalf  of  the 
Compressor  Company  by  its  proper  officers  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Trustee 
for  certification,  and  said  Trustee  shall  certify  and  deliver  said  bonds  so  certified 
upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Compressor  Company.  An  order 
in  due  form,  purporting  to  be  such  order  for  delivery  of  said  bonds  and  believed  by 
the  Trustee  to  be  genuine,  shall  be  conclusive  authority  and  fuU  protection  to  tli^ 
Trustee  for  the  certification  and  delivery  of  said  bonds. 

Only  such  bonds  as  shall  bear  thereon  indorsed  the  Trustee's  certificate,  duly 
executed,  shall  be  secured  by  this  indenture,  or  entitle  to  any  lien,  right,  or  benefit 
thereunder,  and  such  certificate  of  the  Trustee  upon  any  such  bond  executed  by  the 
Compressor  Company  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bond  so  certified  has 
been  duly  issued  thereunder,  and  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
trust  hereby  created. 

Before  certifying  or  delivering  any  bond,  all  coupons  thereon  then  matured 
shall  be  cut  off,  canceled,  and  delivered  to  the  Compressor  Company. 

Second— ASi  bonds  secured  hereunder  may  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the 
holder,  when  so  requested  by  such  holder,  upon  bond  transfer  books  which  the 
Compressor  Company  shall  maintain  and  keep  for  such  purpose  at  the  office  of  the 
Trustee  in  the  City  of  New  York  as  long  as  any  of  the  said  oonds  shall  remain  out- 
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standing.  After  such  registration  such  bonds  shall  be  transferable  only  upon  such 
transfer  books,  by  the  registered  owner  or  his  lawful  attorney,  and  any  such  transfer 
shall  be  noted  on  the  bonds  by  the  indorsement  of  the  Transfer  Agent  hereinafter 
appointed.  After  registration  of  any  bond,  the  principal  thereof  shall  be  payable 
on^  to  the  registered  owner,  but  the  coupons  shall  be  payable  to  the  bearer  upon 

Eresentation  and  surrender  thereof,  and  shall  be  negotiable  by  delivery  as  if  such 
ond  was  not  registered. 

Any  registered  bond  may  at  any  time  be  transferred  by  the  registered  owner 
thereof,  upon  said  transfer  books  to  bearer,  and  such  transfer  shall  be  noted  upon 
said  bond,  and  the  said  bond  shaU  thereupon  be  negotiable  by  delivery  as  if  it  nad 
never  been  registered,  and  each  of  said  bonds  shall  continue  subject  to  successive 
registrations  and  transfers  to  bearer  at  the  option  of  the  holder  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  registering  and  transferring  said  bonds  as  above  set  forth, 
the  Securities  Trust  Companv  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  hereby  appointed  and 
constituted  Transfer  Agent  ot  the  said  Compressor  Company. 

Tkird — Until  default  shall  be  made  by  the  Compressor  Company,  its  successors 
or  assigns,  in  the  parent  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  bonds  hereby  secured, 
or  any  of  them,  or  m  the  performance  of  any  of  the  covenants,  agreements,  and 
provisions  on  its  part  to  be  kept  and  perfonned,  as  herein  set  forth,  the  Compressor 
Company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  shall  be  permitted  to  possess,  manage,  use,  and 
occupy  the  premises  affected  hereby,  with  all  their  appurtenances  and  bdongings  in 
all  respects  as  fully  as  if  this  indenture  had  not  been  made. 

Fourth— U  the  Compressor  Company  shall  well  and  truly  pay  to  the  holders 
thereof  the  principal  of  the  bonds  secured  hereunder  and  the  interest  monevs 
becoming  due  thereon  respectively  at  the  time  and  in  the  maimer  specified  in  the 
said  bonds  and  coupons  thereto  aimexed,  and  shall  keep  and  perform  all  the 
covenants,  agreements,  and  stipulations  on  its  part  in  said  bonds  or  in  this  agree- 
ment contained,  then  these  presents  and  the  trust  hereby  created  shall  cease  and 
determine,  and  the  said  Trustee  shall  in  such  event  release  and  discharge  this 
mortgage  and  the  property  and  premises  encumbered  thereby  The  Trustee  may 
also  execute  such  release  and  discharge  upon  production  by  the  Compressor  Com- 
pany or  its  assigns  of  all  the  bonds  issued  hereunder,  together  with  the  coupons 
thereto  bebnging,  canceled  or  for  cancellation,  and  the  Trustee  shall  not  be  under 
any  liability  or  obligation  to  inquire  into  the  holding  of  said  bonds  by  the  Com- 
pressor Company  or  its  successors  or  assigns. 

Fifth — The  said  Compressor  Company,  while  it  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
mortgaged  premises,  and  while  there  snail  be  no  existing  default  in  respect  of  the 
payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  of  the  said  bonds  of  the  Compressor 
Company,  or  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  covenants  herein,  may,  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  tne  Trustee,  sell  any  portion  of  the  premises  heretofore  granted. 
If,  in  the  opinioii  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Compressor  Company,  such  sale 
or  change  shall  be  expedient,  said  opinion  shall  be  expressed  in  a  resolution  of  the 
said  Board,  and  the  Trustee  may  upon  delivery  to  it  of  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  that  effect  release  from  the  lien  and  operation  of  this 
indenture  any  part  of  the  premises  hereby  mortgaged,  provided  that  the  purchase 
money  from  such  sale  or  saies  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Trustee  for  application  to  the 
discharge  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  hereunder  issued,  as  set  forth  in  S^tion  Fif- 
teenth, or  to  be  set  aside  to  be  applied  by  the  Compressor  Company  in  payment  for 
other  real  or  personal  property,  or  in  betterments  of,  or  additions  to,  somepart  of 
the  premises  mortgagcil  herel^,  and  until  so  applied  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustee. 
Any  new  property  so  acquired  l^  the  Compressor  Company  shall  ipso  facto  become 
and  be  subject  to  the  lien  of  this  indenture  as  fully  as  if  specifically  mortgaged  or 
pledged  hereby,  but  if  requested  by  the  Trustee  the  Compressor  Company  shall 
execute  special  instruments  of  incumbrance  upon  such  properties. 
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Sixtk — The  Compressor  Company  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  shall  and  will 
promptly  pay  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the  bonds  hereby  secured,  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  specified  in  said  bonds  and  the  coupons  thereto  attached, 
without  deduction  from  either  such  principal  or  interest  for  or  on  account  of  any 
United  States,  State,  mimiciptal,  or  other  tax  or  taxes  which  the  Compressor 
Company,  its  successors  or  aligns,  may  be  required  to  pay  or  deduct  therefrom, 
and  the  Compressor  Company  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  all  such  tax  or 
taxes. 

The  Compressor  Company  further  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  shall  and  will, 
from  time  to  tune,  promptly  pay  and  dischaige,  or  cause  to  be  paid  and  discharged, 
all  taxes,  rates,  levies,  or  assessments  and  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy, 
levied  or  imposed  upon  the  premises  and  properties  mortgaged  to  the  Trustee  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  issued  hereunder,  whereby  the  lien  of  this  inden- 
ture might  or  could  be  impaired,  until  the  bonds  so  secured  hereunder,  with  all  the 
interest  accrued  thereon,  shall  have  been  fully  paid  and  satisfied. 

The  Compressor  Company  further  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  will  not  create 
nor  sufiFer  any  mechanic's,  laborer's,  or  other  similar  liens  to  be  created  upon  the 

E remises  and  property  mort^ged  to  secure  the  bonds  issued  hereunder,  whereby  a 
en  might  be  created  that  might  or  could  be  held  prior  or  equal  to  the  lien  of  this 
indenture,  so  that  the  same  shall  not  fall  into  arrears  and  so  that  the  priority  of  this 
indenture  given  to  secure  said  bonds  shall  be  preserved. 

Seventh — A  sinking  fund  shall  be  created  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  issued 
hereunder.  It  shall  consist  of  and  be  maintained  by  the  payment  to  the  Trustee 
by  the  Compressor  Company  on  the  first  day  of  Decemoer,  1926,  and  on  each 
succeeding  first  day  of  December,  thereafter  until  the  redemption  of  all  the  bonds 
issued  hereunder,  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25)  for  each  Thousand  Dollars  of  bonds 
then  issued  and  outstanding,  such  moneys  so  paid  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
outstanding  bonds  at  the  lowest  price  at  whicn  they  may  be  had,  not  exceeding, 
however,  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Per  Centum  (110%)  of  the  face  value  of  said 
bonds,  plus  accrued  interest,  and  if  bonds  cannot  be  so  purchased,  such  money  shall 
be  used  in  redemption  of  bonds  outstanding  as  provided  and  set  forth  in  Section 
Fifteenth  of  this  present  indenture. 

Eighth — The  Compressor  Company  covenants  and  agrees  that  this  deed  of 
trust  delivered  to  the  Trustee  shall  be  a  first  mortgage  upob  the  premises  and 
property  affected  thereby,  that  the  same  shall  be  duly  executed  and  recorded  in 
the  proper  office  of  registry  in  the  County  of  New  York  where  the  said  premises  arc 
situated,  and  that  the  Compressor  Company  will  execute  and  deliver  such  further 
deeds,  transfers,  pledges,  and  assurances  as  the  Trustee,  under  the  advice  of  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  shall  reasonably  require  for  the  better  accomplishing  of  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  indenture. 

Ninth — ^The  Compressor  Company  covenants  and  agrees  that  all  buildings, 
structures,  and  machinery  situated  upon  the  properties  affected  by  this  mortgage 
given  to  secure  the  bonds  issued  hereunder,  shall  be  kept  insured  during  the  entire 
term  of  this  indenture  to  the  amount  of  insurance  on  sucn  properties  usually  allowed 
by  insurance  companies,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  against  loss  or  damage 
from  boiler  explosions,  and  that  the  said  Compressor  Company  shall  and  will  pay 
all  premiums  upon  all  policies  for  such  insurance.  All  such  policies  shall  be  made 
payable  to  the  Trustee,  and  shall  be  deposited  with  it  for  the  tsenefit  and  protection 
of  the  bondholders  should  any  loss  occur  from  fire  or  from  boiler  explosion  during 
the  term  of  this  indenture.  Any  payments  of  insurance  made  under  such  policies 
may  be  applied  directly  by  the  Trustee  to  the  repairing  or  replacement  of  the 
property  damaged  or  destroyed,  or  it  may  authorize  the  Compressor  Company  to 
contract  for  such  repairs  or  replacements,  and  pay  part  or  ali  of  the  cost  thereof 
from  said  insurance  moneys.    The  Trustee  may  in  its  discretion  employ  sudi 
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insurance  moneys  in  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  outstanding  bonds  as  set  forth 
in  Section  Fifteenth,  instead  of  expending  the  same  for  repairs  or  replacement  of 
property  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Tenth — The  Compressor  Company  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  shall  and  will 
at  all  times  keep  the  buildings,  structures,  and  appurtenances  thereto,  or  any 
replacement  or  replacements  thereof,  in  good  order  and  repair,  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  event  of  total  destruction  of  any  building,  the  Compressor  Company 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustee,  add  to  the  insurance  moneys  received  thereon 
by  the  Trustee  sufficient  cash  payments  to  release  the  special  property  upon  which 
such  building  was  situated,  under  the  terms  set  forth  in  Section  Fifth,  whereupon 
the  Trustee  shall  release  the  said  property  and  the  Compressor  Company  may 
dispose  of  the  same  at  its  discretion. 

Eleven^ — The  Compressor  Company  cbvenants  and  agrees  that  when  and  as 
the  coupons  attached  to  the  bonds  issued  hereunder  are  paid,  the  coupons  shall  be 
canceled,  and  that  no  purchase  or  sale  of  the  said  coupons  or  advance  or  loan  upon 
the  same,  made  on  benalf  of,  or  at  the  request  of,  or  with  the  privity  of  the  said 
Compressor  Company,  and  no  redemption  of  the  said  coupons,  or  any  of  them, 
by  any  guarantor  of  the  payment  of  the  same,  shall  be  taken,  or  operate,  as  keeping 
the  said  coupons  alive  or  in  force  under  this  indenture  as  against  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  secured  hereunder  and  of  the  coupons  annexed  thereto. 

Twelfth — In  case  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  any  of  the 
bonds  issued  hereunder,  and  such  default  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  demand,  or  in  case  default  shall  be  made  in  the  performance  of  any  other 
covenant  or  condition  hereby  required  to  be  kept  or  i^errormed  bv  the  Compressor 
Company,  and  the  same  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  demand  made 
for  such  performance,  the  Trustee  may,  and,  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
majority  m  amount  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  then  outstanding,  shall  by  written 
notice  to  the  Compressor  Company,  declare  the  principal  of  all  the  bonds  hereby 
secured,  then  outstanding,  to  be  due,  and  the  same  snail  thereupon  become  im- 
mediately due  and  payable. 

Thirteenth — ^In  case  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payments  of  the  principal  or 
interest  of  any  of  the  said  bonds  when  the  same  is  due  and  payable  according  to  the 
tenor  thereof,  or  if  default  shall  be  made  in  the  periormance  of  any  other  covenant 
or  condition,  hereby  required  to  be  kept  or  performed  by  the  Compressor  Company, 
and  any  sudi  default  in  payment  or  periormance  shall  continue  for  4  period  of  six 
months  after  demand  by  the  Trustee,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  Trustee,  or  its 
successors  in  the  Trust,  may  by  its  attorneys  and  agents  enter  into  and  upon  all 
and  singular  the  premises  hereby  conveyed,  and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  and 
operate  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  Compressor  Company  in  all  respects 
as  the  said  Compressor  Company  might  do  in  possession  of  tne  same;  and  may 
collect  and  receive  all  rents,  mcome,  revenue,  and  profit  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  after  deducting  all  proper  and  necessary  outla}^  and  expenses  as  well  as  a  just 
compensation  for  its  own  services  and  for  the  services  of  such  attorneys,  agents,  and 
assistants  as  it  may,  in  its  discretion,  employ  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
said  Trustee  shall  apply  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  moneys  received  by  it  pro  rata 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  upon  such  of  said  bonds  as  shall  then  be  out- 
standing. In  any  such  case  if  payment  of  all  interest  and  any  principal  due  shall 
be  made  in  full  and  no  suit  to  for^dose  this  mortgage  shall  have  been  begun  or  sale 
made,  the  said  Trustee  shall  restore  the  possession  of  the  premises  so  entered,  to 
the  Compressor  Company  without  prejudice  to  similar  entry  later  in  case  of  similar 
default. 

Fourteenth— In  case  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  principal  or 
interest  of  the  said  bonds,  when  the  same  is  due  and  payable  according  to  the  tenor 
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thereof,  or  if  default  shall  be  made  in  the  performance  of  any  other  covenant  or 
condition  hereby  required  to  be  kept  or  performed  by  the  Compressor  Company, 
and  any  such  default  in  payment  or  performance  shall  continue  for  the  period  of 
six  months  after  demand,  the  Trustee  may,  and  upon  written  request  of  the  holders 
of  a  majority  in  amount  of  the  registered  bonds  then  outstanding,  being  first  in- 
demnifieid  by  them  to  its  satisfaction,  shall  sell  or  foreclose  upon,  accordmg  to  the 

Eroceedings  by  law  prescribed  in  this  state,  all  or  any  portion  of  the  property  held 
y  it  under  this  indenture,  and  such  proceedings  of  sale  or  foreclosure  shall  be  a 
perpetual  bar  both  at  law  and  in  equity  against  the  Compressor  Company  and 
agamst  all  persons  claiming  by,  from,  or  under  it.  After  deducting  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  or  foreclosure,  the  proper  allowance  for  all  expenses  thereof, 
including  attorney's  and  counsel  fees,  and  all  other  expenses  or  aidvances  which 
may  have  been  made  or  incurred  by  said  Trustee  in  respect  of  the  said  property 
or  the  appurtenances  hereto,  and  aU  payments  which  may  have  been  mule  oy  it 
for  taxes  or  assessments,  or  in  satisfaction  of  charges  and  liens,  prior  to  the  lien 
of  the  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  to  the  Trustee  thereon,  or  for  insurance,  as 
well  as  reasonable  compensation  for  its  own  services,  the  Trustee  shall  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  payments  of  such  bonds  and  the  coupons  thereon  as  may  be  at 
the  time  unpaid,  without  giving  preference  or  priority  to  one  bond  over  another, 
but  ratably  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  unpaid  principal  and  accrued  and 
unpaid  interest,  and  itany  surplus  remain  after  the  payment  in  full  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  said  bonds,  tnen  the  Trustee  shall  transfer  and  pay  over  such 
surplus  to  the  Compressor  Company. 

Fifteentk — ^It  is  covenanted  and  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  and  any 
future  holders  of  the  bonds  that  the  said  bonds  are  redeemable,  at  the  option  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  on  any  interest  day  after  the  first  day  of  December,  1922, 
at  Chie  Hundred  and  Ten  Per  Cent  (110%)  of  their  face  plus  accrued  interest, 
provided  that  thirty  days'  notice  of  such  redemption  shall  be  given  the  holders 
thereof,  by  notice  published  once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  such 
redemption,  in  a  newspaper  in  New  York  City.  If  said  bonds  are  r^;i5tered,  then  a 
copy  of  the  said  notices  shall  be  sent  to  the  post  office  address  01  the  parties  in 
whose  names  said  bonds  are  registered. 

Whenever  it  is  desired  to  redeem  any  of  said  bonds,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Compressor  Company  shall  pass  a  resolution  setting  forth  the  amount  of  bonds 
(at  their  par  value)  desired  to  be  redeemed.  The  President  of  the  Compressor 
Company  shall  thereupon  draw  by  lot  the  numbers  of  the  bonds  to  be  reoeemed, 
and  ne  shall  thereupon  certify  that  such  bonds  were  drawn  for  redemption,  which 
certificate  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Compressor  Company,  and  a 
duplicate  copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Trustee.  Said  bonds  having  been  so  drawn 
for  redemption  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  succeeding  interest  payment 
date,  provided  that  the  date  of  first  pubUcation  and  the  date  of  mailing  notice  to 
re^stered  holders  of  bonds  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  have  been  not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  interest  payment  date,  and  the  said  bonds  shall  from  such 
interest  payment  date,  cease  to  draw  interest,  and  the  said  Compressor  Company 
may,  upon  the  deposit  of  the  proper  amount  with  the  Trustee,  be  privileged  to 
consider  said  bonds  as  paid  and  canceled. 

Sixteenth — The  Trustee  may  resign  the  trust  hereby  created  upon  giving 
sixty  da3rs'  notice  in  writing  to  the  Compressor  Company.  In  case  of  tne  resigna- 
tion of  the  Trustee,  or  of  its  dissolution,  or  insolvency,  or  removal  for  cause  as 
Trustee  hereunder,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Compressor  Company  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  bondholders  by  printed  notice,  published  in  two  of  the  public  newspapers  of 
New  York  City,  once  a  week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  next  prece(Ung  such 
meeting,  calling  such  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  said  City  of  New  York,  and  by 
mailing  notice  of  the  same  to  each  of  the  registered  bondholders  not  less  than  ten 
days  before  the  date  of  such  meeting    At  the  time  and  place  specified  in  such 
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notice,  the  holders  of  said  bonds,  in  such  meeting  assembled,  shall  organize  and 
proceed  to  elect  a  suitable  corporation  to  act  as  Trustee  under  this  agreement,  and  a 
majority  in  amount  of  such  bonds  legally  represented  at  such  meeting  shall  be 
competent  to  elect  such  new  Trustee,  and  the  corporation  so  elected  shall  im- 
mediately upon  election  and  on  its  acceptance  in  writing  of  such  trust  become  vested 
with  all  the  estate,  trusts,  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  present  Trustee  herein, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  present  Trustee  or  its  legal  representatives 
all  moneys,  mortgages,  and  assurances  appertaining  or  relating  to  this  trust  and 
the  due  execution  thereof. 

Seventeenth — It  is  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  and  all  the 
holders  of  bonds  hereunder,  as  conditions  precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  said 
trust  by  the  said  Trustee,  or  any  successor  thereto,  as  follows: 

The  Trustee  shall  not  be  answerable  for  any  act,  default,  neglect,  or  mis- 
conduct of  any  of  its  agents  or  employees,  by  it  apfxiinted  or  employed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  execution  of  any  of  the  said  trusts,  nor  in  any  other  manner  answerable 
or  accountable,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  except  for  bad  faith.  The 
recitals  contained  herein,  or  in  the  bonds,  as  to  priority  of  lien,  or  any  other  matter 
whatsoever,  are  made  by  and  on  the  part  of  tne  Conipressor  Company,  and  the 
Trustee  assumes  no  responsibility  for  tne  correctness  of  the  same.  It  ^11  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  Trustee  to  file  or  record  at  any  time  this  deed  of  trust  or  any  other 
mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  that  may  be  required  hereunder,  nor  to  do  any  other 
act  or  acts  suitable  and  proper  to  be  done  for  the  creation  or  continuance  of  the 
lien  or  liens  thereby  intended,  nor  to  effect  insurance  against  fire  or  explosion,  nor  to 
renew  any  policies  of  insurance,  nor  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  payment  of  any 
taxes  or  assessments,  nor  to  require  such  payments  to  be  made.  The  Trustee  may, 
however,  in  its  discretion,  do  any  or  all  of  these  things.  Neither  shall  the  Trustee 
be  held  responsible  for  the  nature  or  amount  of  the  security  mortgaged  to  it  here- 
under. The  Trustee  shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  action,  as  Trustee,  under 
this  mortgage,  unless  properly  requested  and  in  every  respect  indemnified  to  its  full 
satisfaction.  The  Trustee  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  for  all 
services  rendered  hereunder  or  in  connection  with  the  trust.  This  compensation, 
together  with  any  and  all  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses,  charges,  counsel  fees, 
and  other  disbursements  incurred  by  the  Trustee  in  tne  discharge  of  its  duties,  as 
such,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Compressor  Company,  or  out  of  the  trust  estate  upon 
which  they  are  hereby  made  a  lien,  prior  to  that  of  the  bonds  issued  hereunder. 
The  Trustee  shall  be  protected  in  acting  upon  any  notice,  consent,  request,  certifi- 
cate, bond,  or  other  paper  or  document  befieved  by  it  to  be  genuine  and  for  its  due 
authentication  by  certificate  of  the  bonds  issued  hereunder,  and  for  the  custody  and 
disposition,  as  herein  provided,  of  the  securities  and  moneys  received  by  it  hereimder. 

Eighteenik — It  is  covenanted  and  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the 
words  "Compressor  Company"  when  used  in  these  presents  mean  the  party  issuing 
the  bonds  herein  referred  to;  that  the  word  "Trustee"  means  the  corporation 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  trust  herein,  whether  the  same  be  the  Securities 
Trust  Company  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  any  successor  or  successors  in  the  trust 
hereby  created;  that  the  word  "bonds"  means  the  bonds  issued  hereunder;  and  the 
words  "Trustee,"  "bond,"  "bondholder,"  and  "holder"  shaU  include  the  plural  as 
well  as  the  singular  number  and  the  term  "majority"  shall  signify  the  majority  in 
amount. 

Nineteenth — It  is  covenanted  and  agreed  that  this  indenture  may  be  executed 
in  several  counterparts,  each  of  which  so  executed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  original, 
and  such  counterparts  shall  together  constitute  but  one  and  the  same  instrument. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Maxwell  Compressor  Company  has  caused 
its  corporate  name  to  be  hereunto  subscribed  by  its  President  and 
its  corporate  seal  to  be  afl&xed  and  attested  by  its  Secretary,  and  the 
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Securities  Trast  Company  of  the  Qty  of  New  York,  in  token  of  its 
acceptance  of  the  trust  hereby  created,  has  caused  its  corporate  name 
and  sea]  to  be  hereunto  affixed  by  its  President,  and  attested  by  its 
Secretary,  on  this  twelfth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Maxwell  Compressor  Company, 
r  corporate  \  By  Howard  M.  Maxwell, 

\       SEAL       J  PresidefU 

Attest: 

Frank  Paulson, 

Secretary 

Securities  Trust  Company 
(  corporate  1  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

\       seal       J  As  Trustee 

By  Malcolm  McDougald, 

PrestdetU 
Attest: 

Frank  G.  Cooper, 
Secretary 

(Notarial  acknowledgment  by  president  of  each  corporation  as  given  in  Form  236.) 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  preceding  form  has,  on  account 
of  space  limits,  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  working  model  and  will  aflford  a  basis  upon  which  to 
build  up  a  more  elaborate  instrument  when  required. 
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Par  t  V— Corporate  Records,  Reports,  and  Calendar 

CHAPTER  XXVI 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS 

In  cases  where  an  extensive  stock-selling  campaign  is  under- 
taken, a  record  of  the  sales  and  the  cost  of  selling  may  be  advan- 
tageously kept  in  a  subscription  journal.  Such  a  campaign 
may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period  and  in  that  case  the 
columns  of  receipts  and  of  commissions  may  be  footed  and 
posted  daily  or  weekly  as  convenient.  The  form  given  below  is 
self-explanatory. 

The  instalment  book  is  used  when  an  instalment  falls  due,  or 
when  a  call  or  assessment  is  decided  upon  by  the  board  of 
directors.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  form  which 
follows,  it  contains  a  list  of  the  subscribers,  the  number  of  shares 
subscribed  by  each,  and  the  amount  of  the  instalment  due, 
together  .with  other  information  relating  to  the  particular  instal- 
ment. A  new  page  or  sheet  is  made  out  for  each  call  or  instal- 
ment. Instead  of  rewriting  the  names  for  each  of  these,  thrf  same 
list  may  be  utilized  by  ruling  up  the  page  with  groups  of  columns, 
each  group  adapted  for  one  instalment;  or  by  the  use  of  long  and 
short  leaves.  Any  such  arrangement  mAy  cause  some  little 
inconvenience  in  case  subscription  rights  and  instalments  are 
transferred,  thereby  necessitating  changes  of  names. 

The  first  column  of  the  instalment  book  indicates  the  folio  of 
the  stockholders  ledger  in  which  the  subscribers'  accounts  are 
recorded,  payments  being  posted  from  the  instalment  book  to 
the  credit  of  the  respective  accounts.    The  last  column  preceding 
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the  remarks  column  indicates  the  cash  book  folio  to  which  the 
payments  may  be  carried  in  total  each  day,  these  pasonents  being 
credited  to  "Capital  Stock,"  "Capital  Stock  Subscribed"  or 
"Subscribers,"  according  to  the  plan  of  opening  entries  used. 
Since  instalments  on  subscriptions  are  not  necessarily  paid  on 
their  due  date,  it  is  advisable  to  carry  the  total  of  each  day's 
receipts  to  the  cash  book,  instead  of  waiting  until  all  are  paid. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  account  for  "Subscribers"  must  be  opened 
in  the  general  ledger  and  charged  with  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  due  at  that  particular  date.  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  required  for  each  succeeding  instalment. 

The  instalment  book  is  compiled  from  the  various  subscrip- 
tion sheets  or  individual  subscription  blanks,  and  may  be  either 
a  bound  or  loose-leaf  book.  Loose  sheets  serve  the  purpose 
nicely,  since  they  can  afterward  be  bound  together  for  filing. 

In  a  large  corporation  where  many  transfers  are  made,  a 
transfer  register  similar  to  that  shown  below  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  In  a  small  company  where  transfers  are  not  numer- 
ous it  would  not  be  necessary;  and  the  postings  may  be  made 
from  the  usual  transfer  book '  or  even  from  the  stock  certificate 
book.  The  object  of  keeping  the  transfer  register  is  to  have  a 
convenient  medium  through  which  postings  may  be  made  to  the 
stock  ledger,  in  which  thetransferrerisdebited  and  the  transferee 
is  credited. 

It  is  not  usual  to  have  a  bound  book  for  the  record  of  divi- 
dends, but  loose  sheets  are  used  which  may  be  bound  together 
later.  The  sheet  should  show  the  names  of  the  stockholders, 
date  of  dividend,  number  and  amount  of  check.  The  form  given 
below  is  for  use  where  the  stockholders  come  to  the  office  in 
person,  receive  their  checks  and  receipt  for  payment.  Some 
small  companies  prefer  this  plan  as  it  keeps  the  stockholders  in 
closer  touch  with  the  business. 


» Form  85. 
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In  most  corporations  the  dividend  checks  are  sent  out  by 
mail.  In  such  case  the  dividend  sheet  shown  in  Form  258  will  be 
found  convenient.  The  list  is  usually  made  up  from  the  stock 
ledger  after  the  dividend  is  declared  and  after  the  transfer  books 
have  been  closed. 

Under  this  plan  the  checks  are  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
the  stockholders  and  mailed  to  them.  The  indorsement  on  the 
back  of  the  canceled  check  is  considered  sufficient  evidence  of 
payment. 

If  in  a  bond  issue  the  bonds  are  sold  direct  by  the  corporation, 
it  must  keep  a  detailed  record  of  sales  and  for  this  purpose  a  bond 
register  is  necessary.  This  provides  space  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  holder,  the  number  of  his  bond,  the  date  it  was 
acquired,  the  party  to  whom  transferred,  and  columns  for  the 
interest  payments.  The  bonds  are  usually  entered  in  numerical 
order,  and  in  addition  the  number  of  the  bond  and  the  name 
of  the  owner  are  kept  in  a  card  index,  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  up  the  ownership  and  transfers  of  any  particular 
bond. 

When  a  registered  bond  is  transferred  the  procedure  is  similar 
to  the  transfer  of  a  stock  certificate.  The  surrendered  bond  is 
canceled  and  filed,  and  the  old  entry  in  the  bond  register  is  can- 
celed by  ruling  a  red  ink  line  through  it  as  shown  on  the  form 
below.  The  name  and  address  of  the  new  owner  is  then  recorded 
on  the  first  vacant  line  on  the  page,  and  the  record  of  transfer  is 
complete. 

The  difference  between  the  footings  of  the  "Amount"  coliunns 
of  the  bond  register  and  the  sum  total  of  all  bonds  canceled — 
which  is  obtained  by  adding  together  all  amounts  through  which 
the  red  ink  line  is  drawn — should  agree  with  the  balance  of  the 
Bond  account  in  the  general  ledger. 

The  list  of  bondholders  and  transferees  may  be  kept  in  a  book 
or  on  cards  in  an  ordinary  card  index.  The  form  given  bdow  is 
adapted  for  either  method.  One  card  or  one  blank  is  used  for 
each  bond  issued. 
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Form  260.    Index  of  Bondholders 
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7Lc,^4Jy 


S^zcte 


%AA,j^f^^l46^ 
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Kwne 


Address 


Transferired  Irom 


STcmea  rnom    p 


Form  261.    Coupon  Register 


E4SS 
METROPOLITAN  INVESTMENT  CO. 

BOND  REGISTER 

$1,000.00                                     6%  Trust  Bond 

Dated  Jan.  i,  1Q22  Due  Jan.  i,  1932  First  Coupon  due  July  i,  1922 
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Coupon  bonde  registered  as  to  principal  are  entered  in  the 
bond  register,  and  an  alphabetical  card  index  of  bondholders  is 
provided  for  each  denomination  of  bonds  issued.  A  coupon 
register  is  also  necessary  for  the  proper  record  of  paid  coupons. 

An  entire  page  of  the  coupon  register  is  required  for  the  record 
of  each  bond.  The  number,  the  amount,  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  bond  are  entered  at  the  top  of  the  page.  As  each  coupon 
is  redeemed,  it  is  pasted  on  the  space  bearing  its  number.  A 
glance  at  the  page  will,  at  any  time,  show  what  coupons  have  been 
paid  and  which  are  due  and  unpaid. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

REPORTS 

Under  the  laws  of  most  of  tlie  states  corporations  are  com- 
pelled to  make  certain  reports  to  the  authorities,  mainly  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  The  federal  income  tax  report  is  shown  in 
some  detail  elsewhere.^  The  local  forms  vary  so  widely  in  the 
different  states  that  they  cannot  be  shown  in  the  present  volume. 
This  chapter  is  therefore  entirely  confined  to  the  reports  made 
to  the  stockholders.  The  forms  given  are  merely  suggestive,  as 
such  reports  will  necessarily  vary — and  vary  widely — with  the 
conditions. 

The  usual  annual  reports  submitted  to  the  stockholders  are 
those  of  the  president  and  treasurer.  The  president's  report  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  review  of  the  company's  operation 
during  the  preceding  year  and  a  statement  of  its  condition  at 
the  time  of  the  report.  It  is  usually  the  most  important  of  those 
made  to  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting.  In  many  cases 
it  is  the  only  formal  report  made,  and  then  it  will  include  the 
financial  statements  that  would  otherwise  be  given  in  the  report 
of  the  treasurer.  Any  matters  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  the 
corporate  business  are  properly  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the 
chief  executive  officer. 

The  annual  report  that  is  presented  below  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  company's  financial  condition  on  the  date  given. 
It  is  a  good  typical  example  of  a  brief,  but  nevertheless  compre- 
hensive report.  It  was  mailed  to  all  the  stockholders  of  the 
company. 


>  Book  ni.  Ch.  XXXVI.  "Federal  Income  Tax  Returns.- 
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Form  262.    President's  Annual  Report 

to  thb  shauholdms  of  the 
stahdasd  sanitart  mfo,  co. 

PHtibar^,  Ph.,  Fcbrdary  I.  1922. 
tn  tttbmitting  to  you  kercwitk  the  Twcfity-Scoond  Annual  Report  of  the  Company's 
binincM  covering  the  year  ending  Dcoeflibcr  31  at,  1921, 1  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  arc 
have  made  aubfttantlal  pragreaa  during  the  year  and  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  at 
well  aa  the  outlook  for  the  present  year,  Is  very  premising.  The  Balance  Sheet,  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  and  other  figures  submitted  by  the  Trcyurer  show  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Company  is  excellent  and  that  we  arc  In  every  respect  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  large  volume 
of  business  we  have  reason  to  bdicve  the  present  year  will  bring  to  us.  The  Plnaiicial  Slate* 
mcnt  Ibliows  herewith: 

fFllTAirCIAL  8TATKMBWT 
ASSETS 


Purchase  of  Properties _ |6,<67,772.79 

Potteries  Plants  and  Egulpment 9e6AZ6,17 

Score  and  Wareliouse  Properties ^. 

Cash....- 889.353.22 

Accounts  Receivable... 5,686,800.10 

Notes  Receivable « 264.767J1 

Insurance  Deposits 84,278.23 

Miscellaneous  Securities 7.964X0 

6,933.163.36 

Inventories  and  Goods  In  Transit 7,319.336.20  ^ 

Total  Current  Assets  and  Inventories 
Investment  in  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Canada 

Pension  Funds  Invested 

Employees'  Stock  Sulxcriptlon  Account ._ 

Furnicufe  and  FIxturea,  Machinery,  at  other  points  than 

Factories,  Trucks  and  Autos 

Miaccllaneous  Items  and  Deferred  Charges  to  Operations.. 
Pitonu 


$7,634,199.06 
1.624.701.19 
9,258,900Jtf 


14,252,499^6 

1.358.4^.06 

265,248.26 

480.572.76 

369.718.88 
142,706.11 

LOO 

$26.128. 142  J8 


CAPITAL  AlfP  LIABILITIES 
INVESTED  CAPITAL 

Common  Capital  Slock  (Issued) $13,168,800.00 

Preferred  Capital  Stock  (Issued)..,     4.532.100.00 

Surplus  and  Reserves. 

Total  Capital,  Surplus  and  Reserves 

UABILITIES  AND  OPERATING  RESERVES 

Accounts  Payable... $1,563,709.28 

Provision    for    Federal   and   State 

Taxes.. $52I.764.:8 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  payable 

Feb.  15.  1922... 79.311.75 

Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities....       671.131.70 


17.700.900.00 

5.591.325.37 

$23,292,225.37 


2.835.917.51 
U6^128J42jM 
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Quick  Amcu  December  3);  f92f,£aMNutcdtCi ..^^ 4       %MaSimS$ 

Quick  LtabJlMet  December  31/ 1921,  amounted  tal^d  2335.917.51 

Proportkm  oT  Qutek  AMCts  to  Qutek  UaUUtiea. .^_       $  5.02  to  $1.00 

WET  WORTH 

BookValttcorCommoiiSiockpcrSha«€.December3rJ920  $13«JI 

Book  Value  oTCommon  Slock  per  Share,  December  3IJ92I  %t42M 

Net  Worth  of  Company,  December  31,  1921 $23,292,22547 

Common  Stock  earned  In  J921,  after  deducting  Federal 

Tax  and  Reaervca.....^... . ^ 14.21% 

Common  Stock  earned  in  1920^  after  deducting  Federal 

Tax  and  Reserve*. 22.74% 

BARWIWGS 

Caminga  of  th»  Company  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  I92I,  were S3/>S7,01«.S2, 

Lata  AflMMtta  aet  aside,  vis: 

To   make   Contingent   Reserve   equal 

$150,000/)0-4I39,5I9.^ 

For  Pension  Fund  Reserve. 25,000.00 

To  make  Reserve  for  Bad  Accounts  and 

Unadlustcd    claims    equal    the  .sum 

of  $125.000.00 5,99545 

For  Federal  Taxes.... 503,357.63 

For  Preferred  Slock  Dividends. 316,772.75 

For    Extra    Compcnsatloii    to    Executive 

Committee «.    85,81 2.75 

For  Reserve  for  probable  shrinkage  of 

Capital  Assets,  acquired  at  excessive 

cost  since  1915 .  100,000.00         $1,1 76,458  J8 

Amount  added  to  Surplus  out  of  1921  earnings  and  appli- 
cable to  Common  Stock $1,880,557.94 

Dhrtdendspaki  on  Common  Stock  during  the  year,  9%         $1,111,064.00 
DivMcndspaki  on  Preferred  Stock  during  the  year,  7%  315,861.00 

Total  Cash  DivMends  paki  in  1921 $1,426.925.00 

DBPRBCIATIOIt 

Total  depreciation  charges  for  the  year  amounted  to  $466,615.97  as  against  $365*426.04 
for  1920.  These  figures  do  not  Indude  the  additional  reserve  set  up  each  year  for  **Probable 
skrfnkage  of  Capital  Assets  acquired  at  excessive  cost  since  1915"  and  which  amounted  to 
$250,000.00  in  1920  and  $100,000.00  in  1921. 

8  ALBS 

VoluflM  of  sales  for  the  year  ahow  a  decrease  of  23%  —  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Branch  House  Sales  ahow  a  ftdMag  off  of  31%,  while  saica  of  our  manufocturcd  product 
were  reduced  only  12%.  Part  of  tMs  reduction  is  due  to  lower  values  caused  by  dedlnesjii 
I  on  nearly  everything  we  manufocture  or  handle. 
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MAWOf ACTURIHQ  PLAHT8 

"Wc  were  MC  aUe  •»  IcMp  ov  PbMt  opcraHac  fUl  <^padcr'4«rii«  the  fov.    Tkls«M 
pvtfodarfrmwofowlRBCiericsaiidBiaMPbM.    Oft  EnMded  Iran  Waic  tW  domrf  «■• 
r  the  Mine  iwh«  m  hi  the  prcvfMV  year. 


Wc    cspcaded  fai  iiiywwiiiMli  and  aSaiaiMi  oT  ov  Phaie  dwli«  1921  the  am  of 

The  phyiicd  eondhlM  of  ov  Phaia  I0  irac  dMt.  We  have  a^de  Milefacioiy  adlm* 
aMat9  VfHh  aar  labor  aad  we  arc  bc^aalat  the  aew  year  with  all  Plaaia  raanbw  f^  »<«- 

BRAirCH   HOU8B8 

Owlnt  •»  the  teaccal  bailiieas  dcprcwioa  which  exteced  darli«  1921  oar  Braadi  Haaae 
baelacaa  waa  aataitofaciary.  We  aafercd  heavy  loeees  thfmvh  dedbiea  fai  aMvchaaAee  la- 
vcaferlea  aad  were  aec  aMc  •»  rcdace  avohcada  fai  proponiea  to  dccreaae  ia  vohnae.  Saliflc^ 
which  aamiatcd  to  one-half  of  aar  Braadi  Homm  Expcaac.  were  aec  rcdaced  at  all.  All  ihia 
rcaakcd  in  Branch  HoaM  Profit!  bcinf  the  amalleM  In  years. 

We  expended  In  Branch  Hoaae  and  Warehoaae  addlrioaa  darfiv  the  year  the  aaai  af 
t2SO.i6l4j00L 

^vv^l^  V  ^]^^va 

BMPtOYBBS  AWD   PATEOLL8 

Nviabcr  Sriarfca  or  Wages  ISid 

PkMU, 5044  V.mASejfS 

General  Oftces  and  Sales  Ofkes 379  7S^^80J» 

„ _._       992  1 ,592^5^ 

6415  19,549^73.19 


Averate  per  employee— 1920-.^ ^ ...       $1,1 

Average  per  employee— 1921 - w         1,488^ 

OBOUP  LIFB  IWSURAWCB 


5250 

Total  amount  of  all  policies  carried. - $5372,950.00 

Number  of  deaths  daring  year. 34 

Amawnt  paid  to  Beneficiaries. $     39»584.I5 

Amount  paid  to  3  employees  under  Disability  Oause. — $       2,850jOO 

Toill  premiums  paid  by  Company $     59,97235 

8HABBH0LDBRS 

On  November  4(h  the  total  number  of  Shareholders  in  the  Company,  cxdusivc  of  Efl»- 
ployee  Shareholders  wlio  have  sulMcribcd  for  stock  under  our  plan  of  February  21  si,  1921, 
.994 


43$  Women  and  38  Eitates  and  Trusts  owned -84,972  shares  out  of  a  total  of  1 71, 1 36  shares. 

It  win'bc  teen  that  praetteally  one-half  of  the  Company's  atoek  Is  held  by  Women,  Trusts 
and  Sstaies»  showing  that  Standard  Sanitnry  Manufaciiirlng  Coaqmny  Smdc  has  now  htroaie 
an  InvcMflMnt  security.  The  officers  of  the  Company  apprcdaie  the  confidence  this  Implies* 
and  trc  mindful  of  tlie  responsibility  thereby  imposed. 
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At  the  bci^miliig  of  the  year  we  had  99  Bmploycca,  cxdmivc  of  the  eflkcn  of  the  CooifMr, 

vho  were  Shareholders. 

On  February  2Ist,  1921,  the  Company  offered  to  h»  employeea  5000  sharca  of  Common 
Capital  Stock  and  1000  shares  of  Preferred  Capital  Stock  under  cermin  favorable  condHtena. 
On  this  offer  we  received  subscripttons  as  fdtows: 

1518  subscriptions  to  Common  Stock,  totaling. ......  6315  shares 

121  subscriptions  to  Preferred  Stock,  totaling 306  shares 

As  some  subscribed  for  both  Common  and  Preferred  the  total 

number  of  subscribers  amounted  to .  1571 

As  the  stock  was  over-subscribed  the  larger  subscriptions  were  scaled  down,  and  no  cm* 
ployee  received  more  than  10  shares  In  the  final  distribution.  22.26%  of  our  employees  subacrlbed 
to  this  stock  issue,  which  we  consider  very  favorable.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1295  subscribers 
retain  their  subscriptions  for  4250  shares  of  Common  and  216  shares  of  Preftrred  Stock,  on  wUch 
they  are  paying  in  regular  installments  (3.00  monthly  on  each  share  of  stock.  82  employees 
have  paid  their  subscriptions  in  full.  194  employees  have  for  various  reasons  cancefled  their 
subscriptions. 

The  unpaid  balances  of  the  employees*  subscriptions  on  December*  3 1st,  1921 

ItOL .-..- 1480,572.76 


The  Company  now  lias  1394  employees  on  its  list  of  Shareholders,  2  of  whom  are  on  the 
Pension  Roll. 

By  interesting  our  employees  as  shareholders  we  hope  to  accomplish  two  things: 

First:  To  give  the  employee  an  opportunity  to  become  a  partner  In  our  cntcrprtoc  by 
gradually  accumulating  a  substantial  stock  imcrest,  and  through  that  shatrtng  in  the  pro6ta  of 
his  own  labor  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow  employees. 

Second :  Putting  the  Company  on  a  safer  and  firmer  basis  since  we  now  have  1 394  pailnets 
who  Kave  the  interests  of  the  Company  at  heart  and  will  give  us  their  best  eflbrts  to  piomotft 
the  Company's  welfwe.  In  doing  this  we  are  following  the  tendency  of  the  times  and  the  caafliplc 
set  by  numerous  other  large  Industrial  concerns. 

CAWADIAW  COMPAWT 

Our  Canadian  Company  reports  a  falling  off  both  In  Sales  and  PiroAts  for  the  year.  The 
demand  for  our  product  has  been  very  light  and  we  have  been  able  to  operate  the  Plant  only 
with  a  reduced  force  and  on  part  time.  The  earnings  for  the  year  are.  not  taken  over  on  our 
books  and  therefore  not  included  in  our  f^^ofit  and  Loss  SmtcflMat. 

IW    QBWBRAL 

.  Kfhilc  the  results  of  our  1921  bualiicss  were  not  as  goo^  as  wc  etpecttd  we  fed  by  Mm* 
ptrlson  with  other  industries  that  we  have  done  very  well.  We  earned  and  paid  our  rcgidnr 
dividends  on  Preferred  and  Common  Stock,  and  increased  the  Surplus  Account  $1,1 24*503 JO. 

If  the  long  looked  for  revival  in  building  occurs  during  1922  wc  arc  in  position  to  meet 
the  demands  that  may  be  made  on  us  and  to  largely  Increase  the  output  and  sale  of  ^tendai*^ 
Product' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors, 
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The  following  extract  from  the  1922  annual  report  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows  the  detail  into  which 
annual  reports  of  the  larger  corporations  go  on  some  points. 
This  report  was  submitted  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Form  263.    Report  on  Employees  and  Pay-RoUs 

The  average  member  of  employees  in  the  service  of  all  companies  during  the 
year,  and  the  total  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  comparison  with  corresponding  results 
for  the  preceding  year,  were  as  follows: 

192 I  1920 

EMPLOYEES  OF —  NUMBER  NUMBER 

Manufacturing  Pxoperties I53f963  200,991 

Coal  and  Coke  Properties 22,451  25,889 

Iron  Ore  Properties.- 11.183  11,51 7 

Tiangportation  Properties 20,010  24*643 

Miscellaneous  Properties 4,093  4»305 

Total 191.700  267,345 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  Paid $332,887,505        $581,556,925 

Average  Earnings  per  Employee  per  day  during  192 1 : 
All  employees,  exclusive  of  General  Administrative 

and  Selling  force $5.61  $6.96 

Total  employees,  including  General  Administrative 
and  Sdling  force $5.73  $7.00 

In  many  corporations,  as  stated  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the 
treasurer  makes  no  independent  report,  the  president's  report 
covering  the  general  affairs  and  condition  of  the  corporation, 
including  its  finances,  together  with  any  plans  for  the  future. 
Where  but  one  formal  report  is  made  to  the  stockholders  and 
this  report  is  made  by  the  president,  the  treasurer  or  comptroller 
will  of  course  supply  the  material  for  the  financial  portion  of  the 
statement.  When  independent  reports  are  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer,  the  individuals 
making  these  reports  should  work  in  sufficiently  dose  touch  to 
prevent  any  serious  overlapping. 

When  the  treasurer  or  comptroller  makes  an  independent 
annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  he  should  include  in  it  such 
financial  details  as  the  directors  deem  expedient  for  the  stock- 
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holders  to  know,  or,  to  eiq)ress  it  otherwise,  all  such  iinandal 
details  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the  stockholders,  and  which  will 
not  by  their  publication  injure  the  company's  business. 

The  treasurer's  report  may  be  informal,  merely  covering  the 
general  financial  results  of  the  year's  work.  Or  it  may  be  a 
more  or  less  detailed  statement  of  the  company's  financial  con* 
dition.  Almost  always  it  takes  the  form  of  an  income  statement 
followed  by  a  complete  balance  sheet. 

The  following  income  statement  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  is,  as  will  be  noted,  issued  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
company.  It  s^pears  in  connection  with  the  president's  annual 
report,  but  is  not  incorporated  with  that  report.  It  is  a  highly 
condensed  statement,  merely  showing  the  figures  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  stockholders. 

Form  2<i4«    Treasurer's  or  Comptroller's  Report— Statement  of 
Earnings 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 
Incorpobated 

Including  the  owned  subsidiaries. 
Western  Electric  Company,  Incorporated,  op  Delaware 
Western  Electric  Company,  Incorporated,  of  California 

Earnings  for  Twelve  Months  Enihmg  December  31,  1931 

Sales $189,764,814 

Other  Incooae 2,892,499 

$i9a.657»3i3 

Cost  of  Merchandise 1168,565,875 

Expenses 12,207,613 

Taxes 1, 7 1 7.488  1 8s,49<\976 

Available  for  Interest  and  Dividends $  10,166^337 

Interest  Paid  and  Amortization  of  Bond  Discount.  .1    5,842,340 
Dividends:   On  Ccmimon  Stock,  I10.00  per  share, 
350,000  shares  outstanding 3,Sa),ooo  9.34a.340 

Balance  carried  to  Common  Stock $       823,997 

R.  H.  Gregory, 
ComptroUer 
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Form  26s-    Treasurer's  or  Comptnriler's  Report— Babnce  Sheet 

Baiamce  Sheet  Decembek  31, 1921 


Assets 

Real  Estate  and  Bttiktiagf $i9*354f5ox 

Machinery  and  Equipment 26*3i5i335 

Total  Plant $  ASfS^fi^^ 

Merchandise I  28,978,025 

Cash 13,262,880 

Bills  Receivable 779fOX9 

Trade  Acceptances 573i474 

Marketable  Securities 833,268 

Accounts  Receivable 39»o35f927 

Total  Current  Assets 113,462,593 

Trustees,  Employees'  Bond  Purchase  Plan 465,464 

Sundry  Investments 2,315,471 

International  Western  Electric    Company,    Incorporated,   of 

Delaware 17,988,053 

Grand  Total $179,801,417 

Liabilities 

Preferred  Stock,  7%,  500,000  Shares  Authorized, 

None  Issued 

Common  Stock,  500,000  Shares  Authorized,  350,000 

Shares  Issued,  No  Par  Value I  58i773i45o 

First  Mortgage  Bonds.  5%,  1922 15,000,000 

Convertible  Gold  Bonds,  7%,  1925 28,600,000 

ToUl  Capital  Liabilities $102,373,450 

General  Bills  Payable $29,050,000 

Trade  Acceptances  and  Bills  Receivable  Discounted .         448,456 
Accounts  Payable 13.586,093 

Total  Current  Liabilities 43,084,549 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  on  Plant $27,924,413 

Reserve  for  Employees'  Benefit  Fund 1,600,000 

Reserve  for  Contingencies 4,819,005 

ToUl  Reserves 34,343,418 

GiAND  Total $179,801,417 

R.  H.  Gregory, 
Comptroller 
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The  foregoing  balance  sheet  is  also  presented  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Western  Electric  Company  by  its  comptroller,  showing 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  as  of  December  31, 1921. 

In  the  larger  corporations  there  are  usually  one  or  more 
standing  committees  appointed  from  the  board  of  directors,  such 
as  the  executive  committee  which  exercises  the  general  authority 
of  the  board  in  the  interim  between  its  meetings,  and  the  finance 
committee  which  has  general  supervision  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  company.  The  standing  committees  do  not  usually  report 
to  the  stockholders,  their  reports  being  made  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  matters  under  their  supervision  being  usually 
covered  by  the  president's  and  the  treasurer's  reports  respec- 
tively. 

There  is  no  special  form  for  committee  reports.  A  clear 
statement  of  what  they  have  accomplished,  addressed  to  the 
stockholders  or  the  directors  as  the  case  may  be,  and  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  or  by  the  chairman  for  the  com- 
mittee, is  all  that  is  required. 

A  committee  report,  unless  of  considerable  length,  is  usually 
presented  and  read.  If  too  lengthy  to  permit  of  this,  and  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  expense,  it  is  printed  for 
distribution. 

Form  266.    Report  of  Committee  on  By-Laws 


TERREBONNE  CEMENT  CX)MPANY 
Report  of  CoiaoTTEE  on  By-Laws 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the 

Terrebonne  Cement  Company 

Gentlemen: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  amiual  meeting  of  the  stockholden  to 
report  any  needed  moomcation  in  the  By-laws  of  this  Company,  begs  to  submit 
the  following: 

1.  We  would  recommend  the  addition  of  a  by-law  providing  for  an  Executive 
Committee,  to  consist  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  such  Conunittee 
to  have  full  control  of  the  general  business  affairs  of  the  Company  in  the  interim 
between  meetings  of  the  Board. 

2.  We  would  recommend  that  the  present  by-law  relating  to  the  regular  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  90  changed  as  to  provide  for  quarterly  meetings 
instead  of  monthly  meetings  as  at  present. 

3.  We  strongly  disapprove  of  the  suggested  amendment  to  the  by-laws  whereby 
the  president  is  given  autnority  to  sign  checks,  as  we  believe  such  change  to  be  not 
only  unnecessary  but  against  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SkKES  F.  GO0GB, 
ARKNESS  H.  Lewis, 
OuvER  H.  SniPsoN, 

CommiUee  on  By4aws 
New  York  City, 

January  15,  1922 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  CORPORATE  CALENDAR 

The  corporate  calendar  is  an  orderly  statement  of  the  imppr- 
tant  corporate  formalities  that  must  be  attended  to  at  fixed 
periods,  so  arranged  that  the  secretary  may  at  any  time,  by  a 
mere  glance,  see  just  what  corporate  duties  require  his  attention. 

The  amount  of  detail  entered  on  the  corporate  calendar  will 
vary  according  to  the  preference  of  the  particular  secretary,  from 
a  mere  skeleton  outline  of  the  reports  and  notices  required  by 
the  statutes  and  by-laws,  to  a  fairly  complete  digest  of  corporate 
procedure.  It  is  advantageous  to  enter  reasonably  full  details, 
as  much  subsequent  research  may  thereby  be  avoided. 

The  corporate  calendar  is  frequently  entered  in  the  minute 
book.  More  conveniently  it  is  prepared  on  a  special  card  or 
cards,  or  on  a  desk  calendar,  in  either  case  so  placed  or  hung  that 
it  is  plainly  in  sight.  Or  if  the  minute  book  plan  is  preferred, 
a  small  skeleton  calendar  or  "tickler''  may  be  prepared  in 
addition,  which,  kept  on  the  desk,  will  call  attention  to  the  dates 
upon  which  the  calendar  in  the  minute  book  should  be  consulted. 

The  calendar  which  follows  is  given  merely  to  show  the 
general  plan  and  the  matter  which  is  usually  included.  It  is 
arranged  for  a  New  York  corporation  having  its  principal  place 
of  business  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  holding  its  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  at 
10:30  A.M.,  with  quarterly  meetings  of  directors  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  4  p.m.  Its 
by-laws  require  ten  days'  notice  of  annual  meetings,  and  five 
days'  notice  of  directors'  meetings.  Its  stock  book  is  closed 
fifteen  days  before  the  annual  meeting. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  under  this  arrangement  the  January 
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directors'  meeting  will  usually  fall  on  the  day  following  the  annual 
meeting  at  which  directors  are  elected.  If,  then,  this  election  is 
duly  held,  the  regular  notice  of  the  directors'  meeting  is  of  no 
effect  as  to  the  newly  elected  directors,  and  if  the  by-laws  are 
mandatory  as  to  notice,  the  meeting  must  be  postponed  or 
omitted,  or  the  secretary,  disregarding  the  notice  already  given, 
may  provide  for  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  proper  date 
by  means  of  a  call  and  waiver  signed  by  all  the  newly  elected 
directors. 

In  the  calendar  which  follows,the  date  for  each  corporate  act, 
as  filing  reports,  payment  of  taxes,  etc.,  is  in  most  cases  entered 
fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  last  day  allowed  by  law,  while  a 
memorandum  is  also  entered  as  a  precautionary  measure  on  the 
last  day.  Thus,  a  report  that  may  be  deferred  if  desired  until 
the  31st  day  of  January,  is  entered  on  the  calendar  under  date  of 
January  16.  This  is  a  matter  that  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
individual. 

Form  267.    Corporate  Calendar  (New  York) 

Corporate  Calendar 

of  the 

FARWELL  MACfflNE  WORKS 

of  New  York  City 

1922 


JaniHory 


1.  Last  Day  for  payment  of  State  Income  Tax,  or  30  days  after  notice  of 

assessment,  if  notice  is  given  after  December  31. 

2.  Close  Transfer  Books  for  annual  meeting  of  January  18, 1922. 

4.  First  Publication  of  notice  of  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  in 
accordance  with  Sec.  25  of  the  Stock  Corporation  Law.     (Publica- 
tion may  be  dispensed  with  if  waived  in  writing  by  every  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation.) 
8.  Mail  Notice  of  annual  meeting  to  each  stockholder  of  record  at  his 

last  known  post-office  address. 
10.  Second  Publication  of  notice  of  annual  meeting  of  stockholders. 
14.  Notify  Directors  of  meeting  to  be  held  January  19.    If  Directors  are 
« elected  at  annual  meeting  (January  18),  this  notice  will  be  vitiated 
as  to  all  directors  elected  at  such  meeting  and  must  be  replaced  by 
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waiver  of  notice  signed  after  election  by  all  the  newly  elected 
directors. 

15.  Franchise  Tax  Payable,    Must  be  paid  before. February  14.    Based 

upon  November  report  to  State  Tax  Commission.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  State  Treasurer.  (This  is  payable  only  by 
realty,  holding,  and  public  service  corporations.) 

16.  Annual  Report  to  State  officials.    Must  be  filed  during  January,  and 

not  later  than  Januaiy  31,  with  Secretary  of  State.  No  filing  fees. 
Blanks  not  supplied  by  officials.  No  penalty  incurred  for  omission 
of  the  report  unless  such  filing  is  requested  by  some  stockholder  or 
creditor  of  the  Company,  and  not  then  if  the  report  is  filed  within 
30  days  after  the  request  is  made. 

18.  Annual  Meeting  of  stockholders  at  10.30  a.m.     (Held  pursuant  to 

notice  sent  out  January  8.) 

19.  Directors'  Meeting  at  4  p.ic.    If  directors  were  elected  at  annual 

meeting,  waiver  of  notice  should  be  signed  by  each  new  director. 
31.  Last  Day  for  filing  annual  report. 
February 

13.  Federal  Income  Tax  Report  must  be  filed  on  or  before  March  15. 

Prepare  data. 

14.  Last  Day  for  payment  of  State  Franchise  Tax  without  penalty. 


March 
AprU 

May 
June 


July 


September 


15.  Last  Day  to  file  Federal  Income  Tax  Report.  One-fourth  of  the  tax 
must  be  paid  at  this  time. 

14.  Notify  Directors  of  meeting  to  be  held  April  19. 

15.  Tax  Bill  for  Taxes  on  any  real  estate  in  New  York  City  should  be 

secured  from  the  Receiver  of  Taxes,  in  the  borough  where  the 
property  is  situated. 

19.  Dtrectars*  Meeting  at  4  p.m. 

I.  New  York  City  Taxes  Payable.  Statement  of  amount  may  be 
obtained  from  Assessor's  office.  One-half  must  be  paid  before 
May  31.  One-half  of  taxes  on  real  property  may  be  deferred  tiU 
November  i  next. 

I.  New  York  City  Taxes.  If  not  paid,  interest  at  7%  from  May  i  will 
be  added  on  all  Personal  Taxes  and  the  first  half  of  the  Real  Estate 
Tax. 
15.  Second  Payment  of  one-fourth  of  Federal  Income  Tax  due  on  or 
before  this  day. 
State  Income  Tax  Report  must  be  filed  on  or  before  July  i  with  the 
State  Tax  Commission.  The  tax  will  be  due  January  i  in  next 
year. 

I.  Last  Day  to  file  State  Income  Tax  Report. 

14.  Notify  Directors  of  meeting  to  be  held  July  20. 

20.  Directors*  Meeting  at  4  p.m. 

31.  Last  Day  to  file  return  for  United  States  Capital  Stock  Tax.  This 
tax  is  payable  within  10  days  after  receipt  of  Notice  of  Assessment 
from  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  district. 

15.  Federal  Income  Tax.  Last  day  to  pay  third  quarter  of  Tax  to 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  District. 
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October 


November 


I.  New  York  City  Real  Estate  Tax.  The  books  showing  assessed  values 
are  open  to  inspection  at  offices  of  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments  in  each  borough.  Applications  for  corrections  must 
be  made  on  forms  furnished  by  Department  on  or  before  November 

IS- 
13.  Notify  Directors  of  meeting  to  be  held  October  19. 
19.  Directors^  Meeting  at  4  p.m. 

I.  Real  Estate  Tax,    Second  half  of  New  Yoik  Real  Estate  Tax  due. 

Must  be  paid  before  30th. 

Franchise  tax  Report.    Must  be  sent  in  for  realty,  holding,  and 

public  service  corporations  on  or  before  November  15.    Blsmks 

lumished  by  and  report  made  to  State  Tax  Commission.    No 

filing  fees.    Penalty  may  be  incurred  by  failure  to  make  this  report. 

1$.  L4ist  Day  for  filing  application  for  revision  of  real  estate  assessment. 

30.  Last  Day  for  payments  of  second  half  of  Real  Estate  Tax. 

I.  Real  Estate  Taxes.  If  second  half  of  Real  EsUte  Tax  is  not  paid. 
7%  interest  will  be  added  from  November  i. 

15.  Federal  Incotne  Tax.    Last  quarter  of  tax  is  due. 

16.  State  Income  Tax  payable  on  or  before  January  x. 


December 
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AcCBPTANCBS  (Se6  "Trade  Acceptances") 
Accounting; 

Nopar  value  stock,  139 

Relation  to  finance,  557 
Accounts  (See  also  special  kinds  of  accounts) 

Corporate, 
Nature  of,  X033 
Peculiarity  of,  1036 

Juggling  of,  979 
Accounts  Payablb, 

Credit  secured  on,  858 
Accounts  Rbcbivablb, 

As  collateral  security,  864 

Purchaeer  of,  715 

Stock  not  paid  in  full  as,  X076 

ACCNOWLEDGMBNT, 

Charter  application,  ao8 

Corporate,  form,  1605 
Addrbss,  Corporate, 

Not  necessary  on  charter,  190 
Adjournmbnt, 

Annual  meeting,  350 

Directon'  meetings,  3<^7 

Special  meeting.  357 
Administrators, 

Stock  transfer  by,  315.  317*  3i9 

Votes.  135 

AoVBRTISfNG, 

Sale  of  investments,  834 
Advertising  Agencies, 

Financial  plan,  734 
Affidavits, 

Forms,  i59<^x6os 
Affiliated  and  Subsidiary  Corforattons, 
593 

Accounting,  when  consolidating,  1378-1295 

Collateral  trust  bonds,  632 

Consolidated  balance  sheet,  1 373- 1383 
(For  full  list  of  subjects  see  "Consoli- 
dated Balance  Sheet") 

Dividends  for  holding  company,  1381 

Intercompany  ownership  of  stock  on  con- 
solidated balance  sheet.  1376 

Ownership  of  bonds  on  consolidated  bal- 
ance sheet,  1376 


Affiliated  and  Subsidiary  Corporations 
—Omtinutd 

Status  of,  1269 

Valuation  of  stock  of,  11 36 
After-Acquired  Property  Clause,  615 
Agent    (See   also    "Transfer    Agents    and 
Registrar") 

Defined,  4 

Law  of  principal  and,  4 

May  be  removed  by  directors,  149 

Signature, 
Form.  1587 

Stock  transfer  by,  3X5>  3i7.  3x8 
Agreement, 

Directors',  for  consolidation,  1286 

Incorporation,  44.  X172 

Syndicate.  842 

To  purchase  stock  not  a  subscription  to 
stock,  37 

Voting  trust. 
Form,  15x7 
Amalgamation  (See  "Consolidation") 
American     Hardwood     Manufacturers' 

Association,  521 
American  Locomotive  Company,  944 
American  Woolen  Company. 

Underwriting  plan,  846 
Amortization, 

Anticipation  of  redemption  dates,  1222 

Bond  discount,  12x6-1224 

Bonds  outstanding  method.  1220 

Effective  rate  method,  12x8 

Equal  instalment  method,  X2ip 

Leaseholds,  1265 

Operation  of  various  methods  1222 

Principles.  12x6 

Sinking  fund  methods,  656-659 
Annual  Tax  (See  "Franchise  Tax") 
Annuities, 

Sinking  fund,  calculation,  1 233-1 235 
Application,  Charter,  208-211 
Appreciation. 

Basis  of  capitalization,  664 

Book  entries.  xo6o 

Objection  to  book  entry,  1062 
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Appkopriations  and  BsnifATBS  (See  "Bud- 

gcti") 
Arizona, 

Inborporation  in.  57 
Articles  of  Association  (See  "Charter") 
Assets, 

Capital  (See  bebw  under  "Fixed") 
Current, 

Defined,  6S8 

Invettments  in,  560 

Ratio  of,  to  current  liabilities.  69S 
Distribution  of.  stockholders*  rights,  X37 
Fictitious  or  watering.  1056 
Fixed. 

Defined.  663 

Investments  in,  560 

Surplus  from  sale  of,  910 
Intangible. 

Basis  of  capitalization.  665 

Depreciation.  876 
Liquidity  of.  as  affecting  working  capital. 

713 
Preferred,  91.  607 
Purchase  of.  to  form  consolidation,  5x8, 

1278.  1289 
Purchased  for  capital  stock.  1060 
Quick,  defined,  688 

Relation  between,  and  security  issues.  72$ 
Revaluation,  surplus  from,  911 
Sale  of, 

Corment  of  stockholders  required,  142 

Profit  or  loss  on  realization.  1298 
Secret.  1052 

Surplus  does  not  represent  specific,  1045 
Transfer  of. 

In  consolidation.  1286,  1289 

In  dissolution,  1300 
Valuation, 

Book  values.  1060 

Partnerships  incorporating,  499 
Wasting, 

Depletion  reserves,  1054 

Dividends  declared  out  of  capital  stock. 
434    . 

Sinking  funds  for  bond  redemptions,  660 
Working  (See  above  under  "Current") 
Assignment  of  Stock  (See  "Stock  Tmnsfer") 
Attorney  (See  "Counsel") 
Auditing, 
Annual,  for  protection  of  minority  stock- 
holders, 491.  493 
Retiring  treastirer  responsible  for  audit  of 

books.  383 
Stock  ledger,  X073 
Auditor,  By-laws,  2S7 
Duties  and  functions,  390 
Relation  to  treasurer,  389 


B 


Baby  Bonds.  620 

Balance   Sheet    (See   also   "ConsQlidated 
Balance  Sheet") 
Forms.  i357-X36o,  1363,  X650 

Bonds  on,  1370 

Capital  stock  on.  1360 

Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Form.  1357-1360 

Good-will  on,  1371 

No-par  stock  on.  1361 

Partnership  incorporated.  X183 

Reserves  on.  1368 

Sinking  fund  on.  1370 

Subscription  to  stock  on,  1361 

Surplus  on.  X038.  I364-X367.  1369 
Baltiiiorb  and  Ohio  Railroad, 

Exploitation  of.  979 
Bank  Deposits. 

By-Laws,  262 
Form,  X472 

Corporate  depository  delegatad  by  direo- 
tots.  283 
Bankers  (See  also  "Investment  Bankers") 

As  promoteis,  773 
Bankruptcy  (See  also  "Insolvency") 

Involuntary.  1004 

Nature  of.  X003 

Types  of,  X004 

Voluntary,  X004 
Banks, 

Capitalization  of.  73 

Charters,  169 

Dividends,  accounting  procedure,  1 154 

Loans  by.  858-866 

Promoter's   connection   with  for   prdim- 
inary  financing,  765 

Short-term  notes  handled  by,  647 

Sources  for  capital  funds,  79a 
Betterments, 

Capital  invested  in.  94a 

Cause  of  insolvency,  996 

Income  statement,  879-882 
Bills  of  Lading, 

As  collateral  security,  863 
Board  op  Directors  (See  "Directors") 
Bond  House, 

Liability  of,  8a6 

Sale  of  Securities,  823-829 
Bondholders. 

Assessment  of .  1020 

Index,  XI 87 

Interests  in  reorganization,  xoix 
Bonds  (See  also  special  kinds,  as  "Debenture 
Bonds."  "Mortgage  Bonds,"  etc.) 
Forms,  x6x9-x624 
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Bomys—ConHmud 

Accounting. 

Accounts  used,  1x89 
^Amortisation.  X2i6-xaa4 

Authorised  account,  1 190 

Balance  sheet  entry,  1370 

Coupons.  t202 

Discount,  xai3-X224 

Discount  account,  1192 

In»>me  from  investments,  xaxa 

Instahnent  pasrments,  1x96 

Interest  account,  119a 

Interest  accrued,  xao4 

Interest  charged  to  construction  account, 
xaxi 

Interest  liability,  recording,  1203 

Interest  on  guaranteed  bonds,  1209 

Interest  on  income  bonds,  X2Xo 

Interest  on  registered  bonds,  1205 

Interest  on  special  issues,  12x0 

Interest  on  treasury  bonds.  X2o8 

Interest  on  two  or  more  issues,  X2o6 

Premium  account,  X190,  X213-1223 

Records,  xx86,  X202-X2X2 

Redemption,  X247-X257  (See  below  under 
"Redemption") 

Sale  entry,  1x95 

Single  bond  account,  x  X9X 

Unissued  account,  XX90 
,  Amortisation,  X2X6-X223 
/    As  borrowed  capital,  596 
As  collateral  security,  862 
Authorisation,  449 

Account,  XX  90 
Baby,  620 
Certification,  453 
Classification,  461-465,  624-646 
Collateral  trust,  464,  631 

Redemption,  1254 

Sale,  XX  98 
Common  law,  449 
Compared  to  preferred  stock,  88     , 
Convertible,  463,  642-645 

Redemption,  1254 
Coupon,  448,  452,  622 
Form,  162X 

Interest  record,  1188,  1202 

Records  for,  xx86.  X202 
Debenture  (See  "Debenture  Bonds") 
Deeds  of  trtist,  453-456,  615 

Forms,  x6a5-x63a 
Defaulted  payments,  ia57 
Denominations,  619 
Discount  and  premium. 

Accounting,  ix9X,  xi93.  X2i3-iaa4 
Accounting  entries,  xai7 

Amortisation.  xax6-X223 


Bosus—ConUnned 
Discount  and  Premium— Coif<tii««i 
Anticipation  of  redemption  dates,  xaaa 
Bonds  outstanding  method,  1220 
Capitalization,  684 
Effect  of  market  prices  on,  122X 
Effective  rate  method,  12 18 
Equal  instalment  method,  X219 
Nature  of,  X2X4 
Operation     of     various     amortisation 

methods.  X223 
Reimrchase  of  own  bonds  at,  X24X,  X25X, 
Dividends  paid  by,  433. 435>  XX  53  [x254 

Due  date,  stated  on  face,  1 247 
Equipment  trust,  465,  629-63  x 
Redemption,  xa55 
Sale,  X200 
Face  value,  6x9 
Gold.  463.  62  X 
Guaranteed,  464 
Interest  record,  xaog 
Redemi>tion,  lass 
Sale,  XX97 
Income,  463,  638-64X 

Interest  record,  xaxo 
Indemnity  (See  "Indemnity  Bond") 
Information  stated  on,  453 
Interest,  6a  2 
Account,  X192 
Accounting,  X202-xaxa  (See  above  under 

"Accounting") 
Accrued,  1x93,  xx95>  1204  (iai3 

Accrued,  adjiistment  of,  in  selling  price. 
Charged  to  construction,  684,  laix 
Guaranteed  bonds,  1209 
Income  bonds,  12x0 
Income  from,  12x2 
Methods  of  paying,  1202 
In  two  or  more  issues,  xao6 
Records,  xi86,  1x88,  laoa 
Registered  bonds,  1205 
Special  issues,  X2io 
Treasury  bonds.  1208 
Issued, 
Accounting  entry  for  sale  of,  XX95 
At  time  of  organization,  63 
Defined.  1185 

Nominally  and  actually,  XX85 
Issues, 
Closed  or  open,  6x7 
Consolidations.  X287 
Expenses.  X2X3 
Interest  on  special,  x2io 
Interest  on  two  or  more,  xao6 
Size,  6x8 
Terms  of,  xi8s 
To  secure  capital,  76 
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Bonds — Continued 

Junior  lien.  462,  63s 
Lost  stock  certificate,  305 
Maturity.  621,  658 

Due  date  stated  on  face,  1247 

Failure  to  meet.  998,  1257 
Names  of  misleading.  624 
Nature  of.  447.  612,  618 
Outstanding, 

Defined.  1185 

Nominally  and  actually,  1185 

Retirement  in  consolidation.  1292 
Participating.  645 
Payable  in  foreign  currency.  620 
Premium  (See  above  "Discount  and  Pre- 
mium") 
Price,  450 

Purchase  and  sale  (See  also  above  imder 
"Discount  and  Premium") 

Accounting,  z  194-1201 

Adjustment  of  accrued  interest,  1213 

At  par  and  accrued  interest,  1 195 

Collateral  trust  bonds,  x  Z98 

Discount  entries,  12x4 

Equipment  trust  bonds.  1200 

Expenses  of  issue.  1213 

For  sinking  funds.  1241.  1251 

Guaranteed  bonds,  11 97 

In  instalments,  11 96 

Mortgage  bonds.  XX94 

Premium  entries,  121 4 

Serial  bonds,  x  200 
Purchase  money,  465 

Redemption,  460   (See  also  "Redemption 
Funds") 

Accounting  for,  12x6-1224.  1247-1257 

Anticipating  dates,  1222 

(falling  in,  by  lot,  1248.  1250 

(bilateral  trust  bonds.  1254 

Convertible  bonds,  1254 

Default  in  payment,  1257 

Equipment  trust  bonds.  1255 

Guaranteed  bonds,  1256 

Methods,  1247 

Rjefunding  at  maturity,  X247 

Refunding  bonds,  1352 

Repurchase  and  cancellation.  X24Z,  xasi 

Serial  bonds.  X253 

Short-term  notes,  X255 

Sinking  fund,  457.  653-662,  1247-1250 
Refunding,  redemption,  X252 
Register. 

Form,  X638 
Registered,  448.  62a,  X187 
Interest  record,  xx88,  1205 
Recorded  for,  xz86 
Transfer  record.  X187 


Bonds — Continued 
Rights  of  holders.  448.  459.  618 
Salability  of.  618 
Sale.  458 

Accounting.  1x94-1201 
Secured.  624-633 
Security  for,  624 
Serial.  656.  658 

Redemption  of,  1253 

Sale.  1200 
Statutory  law.  449 
Stockholders'  assent  to  issue.  449 
Subscriptions,   X196   (See  also  ''Subscrip- 
tions") 
Terminal,  464 
Traxxsfer,  11 87 

Treasurer's  (Sec  "Treasurer,  Bond") 
Treasury  (See  "Treasury  Bonds") 
Trustee's  certificate. 

Form.  X623 
Unissued, 

Account  for.  X190 

Accounts.  XX90 

Sometimes  called  "treasury  bonds,"  1185 
Unsecured.  634-646 
Valuation.  460 

Vendor  or  transfer  against,  liability  of.  458 
Bondsmen, 

Liability  of,  408 
Personal,  405 
Surety  company.  406 
Bonus  Stock,  93 
Account.  X140 
As  a  commission.  1x74 

Accounting  treatment.  XX77 
No-par  value,  advantages,  XZ41 
Book  Value  (See  "Valiution") 
Books, 

Corporate.  369f  X033 
Minute  book.  369-374 
Books  of  Account  (See  also  special  kind  as 

"Journal."  "Ledger."  etc.) 
Combination  record,  1035 
Inspectbn  of,  by  stockholders.  137.  484 
Legal  reqtiirements.  1034 
List  of.  X035 

Manufacturing  corporation,  X157 
Mining  corporation.  xi6x 
Requirements,' 1034.  iiS7 
Stock  transfer,  by-laws,  225 
Subsidiary.  103S 

Treasurer's  duties  in  regard  to.  381 
Brokkr. 
Liability  of,  826 
Sale  of  securities,  823-839 
Budgets.  922-935 
Advantages.  923*  934 
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Budgets — Continued 
Basis  for,  930 

Cash  receipts  and  expenditures,  93 x.  933 
Defined,  92a 
Expenses.  93  3 
Flexibility,  928 
Income,  932 

Income  and  expenditure,  931 
Monthly,  939 
Plan  of.  561 
Procedure,  923-926 
Restrictions  imposed  by,  928 
Sales  estimates.  926 
Secures  singleness  of  purpose,  928 
Yearly,  929 
Building  Construction, 
Financing.  766 
Interest  paid  on  bonds  during  period  of 

construction,  684,  1211 
Business  Corporations, 

Defined,  167 
Business  Organizations, 

Forms,  563 
Dependent  on  the  law,  3 
By-Laws,  id 

Forms.  1463-1473 
Adoption,  220 

Directors'  power,  150,  195.  217,  218,  344 

First  stockholders'  meeting,  273 
Amendments,  264,  371 

Form,  1466 
Arrangement  and  classificatbn  of,  219 
Assistant  officers,  237 
Assistant  treasurer,  380 
Auditor,  257 
Bank  deposits,  262 
Books  of  account  called  for,  1034 
Certificate  of  transcript. 

Form,  1602 
Changes  in,  director's  ix>wcr  to  make,  195 
Committees.  245-251 

Report,  form,  165 1 
Contractual  feature.  264 
Copy  inserted  in  minute  book,  371 
Counsel,  256 

Delegation  of  authority,  258 
Directors,  235-244 
Directors'  meeting.  239-242 

Notices,  240 

Order  of  business,  344 
Dividends,  260,  420 
Election  of  directors,  232 
Election  of  officers,  242 
Ethics  of  contracts,  974 
Financial  committee.  387 
Financial  provisions,  260-265 
Functions  of.  215 


By-Laws— Contintud 

Limitation  of  indebtedness,  261 
List  of  stockholders.  231 
Managing  officers.  255 
Officers,  252-250 
Penalties  for  enforcement,  363 
Power  to  make.  217 
Preferred  stock,  225 
Pre-incorporation  provisions,  44 
Preparation,  220 
President,  253 
Presiding  officers,  253 
Provisions,  216 

Provisions  inserted  in,  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties of  charter  amendment,  306 
Proxies,  234 
Removal  of  officers,  259 
Reserve  funds.  260 
Salaries,  258 
Seal,  corporate,  263 
Secretary,  254 

Standing  committees.  245-251 
Statutory  provisions,  217 

Stock,  222-227 

Fractional  share.  227 

Transfer.  224 
Stock  and  transfer  books,  225 
Stock  certificates.  222 

Loss  of.  226 

Stockholders,  228-234 
Stockholders'  meetings. 

Annual,  228-234 

Notices  of,  230 

Order  of  business,  234 

Presiding  officers  for.  230 
Stockholders'  rights  in  making,  141.  485 
Subject  matter.  216 
Sundry  provisions.  263 
Transfer  agent  and  registrar,  224 
Treasurer.  255,  377-381 
Treasury  stock,  226 
Vice-president,  253 
Voting,  231 


Calendar,  Corporate, 

Form,  1654 
California, 

Face    value   of   stock    not   discriminated 
against,  80 

Incorporation  in,  57,  58 

Unfavorable  laws  for  corporations.  53 

Voting  rights  provide  for  no  preference,  96 
Call, 

Special  meetings,  352,  360 
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Call  and  Waivbk  of  Notice. 
Directors'  first  meeting,  a  77 

Form.  1507 
Directors'  special  meeting,  363 

Form,  IS3S 
Stockbolden'  first  meeting,  a68,  372 

Forms,  isoi.  xs/9 
Stockholders'  special  meeting,  353 

Forms,  IS'O 
Capital, 
Additional,  secured  by  reorganisation,  1018 
Borrowed  (See  also  "Loans") 
Forms,  SS4-666 

Advantages,  849 

Defined.  595 

Disadvantages,  853 

Ease  of  securing,  851 

Risks  of,  853 

Rules  for,  853 

Sources  of,  851 
Defined,  69 

Fixed  (See  "Fixed  Capital") 
Owned,  defined.  595 

Partnership  a  disadvantage  in  securing,  567 
Requiremento. 

Consolidations,  936 

Estimating,  686-696 
Sources  of. 

Assessment  of  security  holders.  1020 

Customers,  803 

Bmpk>yees,  802 

For  small  enterprises,  797 

Funding  floating  debt,  X023 

Investing  institutions,  793 

Investing  public.  792 

Investment  associations,  794 

ProfiU.  791 

Sale  of  securities.  796.  799-822,  1019 

Speculative  public,  795 

Stock  subscriptions,  79X 

Stockholders,  799t  1020 

Surplus,  918 
Working  (See  "Working  Capital") 
Capital  Account, 
Nature  of,  1036 
Non-stock  corporation,  Z130 
Surplus,  1058 
Capital  Assets  (See  "Assete.  Fixed") 
Capital  Stock    (See  also   "Certificates  of 

Stock,"  "Common  Stock,"  "Dividends," 

"Preferred  Stock."  "Retirement  Funds," 

"Stock   Transfer,"    "Treasury   Stock") 
Account. 

Formal  statement  upon  opening  books, 
1066 

Ledger  entry.  1072 

Manufacturing  corporation,  11 58 


Capital  Stock — ConUnmed 
Accounts — Coniiniud 

Opening  entry,  Z067 

Representa  investment  o£  stockholders, 
1037 
Allotment    of,    incorporation    provisions, 

1173 
Amount  authorized,  journal  entry.  1067 
As  owned  caxntal,  596 
Assessmento  on,  1059 
Authorized  account,  1068,  1083 

Not  used  for  no-par  stock,  1x19 

Records.  1071 
Balance  sheet,  entry,  1360 
Basis  of.  79 

Basis  of  payment  for.  84,  11 39 
Bonus,  93i  1 140,  II 74 

Account.  1 1 40 

Accounting  treatment.  1 1 79 

Incorporation  provisions,  11 74 
Books,  287-295 

Forms,  1493-1497 

Certificate  book,  289 

Closing  of.  294 

Inspection  of,  292 

Ledger.  291,  107 1 

Statutory  rules,  292 

Subscription  ledger,  1080 

Transfer  book,  293 
By-law  provisions,  222-227 

Forms.  1463,  1466 
Charter  provisions,  187 

Special,  203 
Classifications  of,  85.  203,  489,  5x0 
Collateral  security,  307-3091  86a 
Conversion  of  bonds  into,  X354 
Debenture,  634 
Debto  paid  in.  1 136 
Defined,  69,  79.  664 
Discount  account. 

Entries  for,  X096,  iioa 

Not  used  for  no-par  stock.  11x9 
Dividends,  152.  424,   433.    435t  682,  905 
(See  also  "Dividends") 

Accounting  procedure,  115Z 

No-par  value,  accounting  for,  X152 
Donated,  Z063,  1x06 

Accounting    entries,    zzo6-liia,    xi6a. 
XX79 
Effect  of  capitalization  on  sale  of,  7X 
English  methods,  597 
Exchange  of  corporation's  own  for  other, 

XX38 
Exchanged  for  property. 

Action  of  directors,  a8a 

Action  of  stockholders,  275 

Proposal  form,  1508 
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Capital  Stock— conHmud 
Face  value,  80 

Stated  in  charter,  187 

Form  of,  76 
Poundert'  shares,  97,  599 
Fractbnal  share. 

By-laws,  227 

Transfer  of,  a99«  3a8 
Poll-paid.  84,  99-103,  223 

Accounting  methoda,  X06S-X075 

Transfer  rights,  309f  3x4 

Treasury  stock  as,  104 
Guaranteed.  9X 

Holding  companies,  204.  322,  473.482 
Inter-company  ownership,  on  consolidated 

balance  sheet,  1376,  X380 
Issued,  83.  X04 

Pace  value,  84 

For  other  than  cash,  1x57.  ii6x 
Issues,  consolidations.  X287 
Journal, 

Entries.  X065,  X084 

Subscriptions,  XO84 
Ledger,  X07X 
Form,  1072 

Reconciliation  of,  X073 

Summary  of  accounts  oaed,  X083 
Lien  on,  3x0 
Mines,  424 
No-par  value,  8x,  XXX-X30  (For  complete 

index  see  "No-par  Value  Stock'*) 
Not  full-paid  at  once. 

Accounting  Methods,  X076.  X085 
Option  on. 

Form,  X5X2 
Original  issue,  conditions  of  issue,  X065 
Ownership  evidence.  8x,  287 
Par  and  no-par  value  stock  issued  by  same 
Par  value,  [company,  1x20 

Accounting  methods,  X063-XXX2 

Changed  to  no-par,  xx22.  X309 
Partnership  incorporating.  499.  502-S04 
Premium  account.  X097-xxoo.  xxx9 

Not  used  for  no-par  stock,  xxx9 
Price. 

Affected  by  dividend  rat^,  669 

Affected  by  earning  power,  666 
Purchase  and  sale  of, 

After    organisation,   accounting  entry, 
X082 

By  one  corporation  from  another,  109, 
1X36-X140 

Commission  on,  X134.  XX74,  xx79 

Discount,  X096 

Methods  of  payment,  1x38 

Premium  on.  1097-1100 

Restriction  on,  5X3t  600 


.  Capiial  Stock— CoMtfm(«({ 
Records,  287-295 
Reduction  of,  1059 

In  reorganizatbn,  X308-X3XO 
Rights,  136,  805-813 

Conditions  of  subscription  offer,  806 

Parity  value.  809 

Parity  value  when  quoted  ex-rights,  8x3 

Quoted  at  a  discount  and  premium.  8xx 

Selling  ex-rights,  812 

Trading  in,  807 

When  issued  basis,  807 
Salaries  paid  in.  1x35 
Subscribed  account.  X078.  X083 
Subscriptions  (See  "Subscriptions") 
Subsidiary  records,  X07X 

Instalment  book.  X088-XO95 

No-par  value,  x  i  x6 

Recondliation  of,  X073.  zo88 
Unissued,  83 

Not  a  treasury  stock,  X04,  xxox 
Unissued  account,  xo68,  X083 

Not  affected  until  certificates  are  issued. 

Not  used  for  no-par  stock,  x  x  19      [X078 
Records,  X07X 
Unpaid, 

Stockholders'  liability,  X44 

Transfer  rights.  309,  3^4 
Valuation,  subsidiary  corporations,  XX36 
Voting-trust.  470,  472 
Watered.  85,  99 
Capital  Stock  Tax,  30,  330 
Capttaijzatxon, 
Basis  of,  70.  664 

Appreciation  of  proi)erty,  664 

Earning  power.  73.  665,  667-673 

Intangible  assets,  665 

Investment.  666 
Bond  issues,  76 
Book  value.  676 
Defined,  69.  663 
Effect  of,  on  sale  of  shares,  71 
Form  of,  76 
Good-will,  74,  676-68  X 
Initial  expenses  and  losses.  683 
Less  than  real  value,  72 
Partnership  incorporating,  499 
Speculative  features.  74*  78 
Surplus,  682 
Valuation.  73.  676 
Car  Trust  Bonds  (See  "Equipment  Trust 

Bonds") 
Cash, 
Basis  for  fund.  X226 
Borrowed  for  dividends,  900.  XX46 
Budget,  931.  933 
Ratio  of.  to  current  liabilities.  954 
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Cash  Book, 

Entries.  X170 
Cash  Payments. 

Dividends.  431,  433.  S99.  1x44 
Cash  Valuk. 

Capitalization  based  on,  71.  79 
Cbrtipicatb  op  Incorporation  (See  ''Char- 

ter") 
Cbrtipicatss. 

Forms.  1598- 160s 
Inspectors  of  elections. 

Form,  1556 
Trustee's  Bond. 
Form.  1623 
Cbrtipicatss  op  Stock,  8x 
Forms,  1485-1492 
Adopted  at  first  directors'  meeting,  380 
Assignment  and  transfer,  223,  296-30X 
Book,  289,  1 07 1 

In  charge  of  secretary,  290 
By-laws,  222 
Cancellation.  290 

Corporation  acquiring  stock  of  another,  3^3 
Corporation  selling  stock  to  another,  33^ 
Dollar^marked,  1x2 
Face  value.  X12 
Errors  in  issuing,  290 
Fractional  share,  227 
Full-paid,  102 

Held  in  name  of  executor,  not  taxable,  337 
Indemnity  bonds  for  lost. 

Form,  16 1 7 
Isstiance,  journal  entry.  X087 
Loss  of,  226.  304 
Negotiability  of,  82,  306 
New,  289.  298,  1074 
No-par  value,  X27 

Not  a  final  evidence  of  ownership,  387 
Not  issued  until  subscription  x)aid  in  full. 
Preferred,  88  [1076 

Rights  of  owner.  223 
Signature  and  sealing,  233.  3x6.  392 
Stamps  on.  328 

Transfer  agent's  procedure.  303 
Transfer  form.  316 
Transfer  register  entries.  XO87 
Treasury  stock,  302 
When  not  issued,  288 
Chain  Stores, 

Expansion  plan,  940 
Charter,  xo 

Forms.  I42S-X463 
Amendments. 

Difficulty  overcome  by  including  certain 

provisions  in  by-laws,  305 
Procedure.  2X2 
Stockholders'  consent  to,  X33, 141 


CBAKTER—Comtitnud 
Application,  X70,  208 

Alterations,  six 

Approval  of.  209 

Certified  copies.  3ZI 

Filing  of.  210 

Signature  and  acknowledgment,  309 
Business  corporations.  x68 
Capital  stock  provisions,  79>  187 
Common  law,  rtj,  tjo 
Common  stock  fnovisioiis,  188 
Consolidation.  xa86 
Copy  inserted  in  minute  bo(^  370 
Corpomte  stockholding,  304 
Cumulative  voting,  309 
Delaware, 

Form,  X430-Z44X 
Details  of,  170 
Directors,  193-198 
Early,  199 

Financial  institutions,  169 
General  provisions,  199 
Incorporators,  17  3-176 
Life-term  of  corporation,  X91 
Limitation  on  indebtedness,  304 
Limitation  on  salaries,  30S 
Minority  stockhoklers,  spedal  provisions 

for,  49Z 
Name,  X73-X76 
Nature  of,  i6s 
New  Jersey, 

Form,  X438-1430 
New  York, 

Form,  X43S-1438 
Not  a  fmnchise,  166 
Place  of  business,  190 
Preoorporate  provisions.  44 
Preferred  stock  fyrovisions,  87,  89.  90 
Principal  oflSce  location  stated  in,  190 
Public  utility  corporations,  x68 
Purposes,  x83-x8s 
Salary  limitations,  30$ 
Special  provisions,  X97'>S07 

Forms,  x  443-1469 
State  laws  must  be  followed,  166 
Stock  and  non-stook,  167 
Stock,  c1assifieatioa«f.  903 
Stockholders*  rights,  special  provisions,  139 
Surrender  of  old,  when  fonning  consoli- 
dation, 1286 
Voting  provisions,  134 
Cbbcks, 
Corporate^ 

Form,  X58S-XS99 
Dividend,  438,  449, 1143 
Indorsements, 

Forms,  X59I 
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Chbcks — CoHthtmed 

Signatures  on, 
Fonns,  X58&-I593 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company, 

Bzploitation  of.  987 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company, 

Financial  plan,  74^ 
Claflin,  H.  B.  Company, 

Reorganization,  1038 
Claims, 

Receiverships,  Accounting,  1327 

Settlement  of,  in  insolvency,  999 
Close  Corporations,  5io-si5t  584 

By-laws,  2x9 

Capital,  sources  of.  797 

Capitalisation  of.  72 

Management,  51  x 

Nature  of.  510 

Profits,  apportionment  of,  511 

Restriction  of  stock,  5i3»  600 

Stockholders.  513 
Closing  of  Books, 

Annual.  I349 

Corrections  after,  1040 

Udger.  I35X 

Partnerships  incorporated,  zi8o,  ii8a 

Procedure,  1350 

Profit  and  loss  account,  1353 
Collateral  Security, 

Accounting  entries,  1264 

Accounts  receivable,  864 

Bank  credit.  86x 

Bills  of  lading.  863 

Lien's,  863 

Merchandise,  863 

Note  for.  Forms,  ZS95-I597 

Return  of,  accounting  entries.  Z255 

Stock  as.  i>rocedure  for.  307-309 

Stocks  and  bonds,  862 

Warehouse  receipts,  863 
Collateral  Trust  Bonds.  464,  631 

Redemption,  accounting  entries,  1254 

Sale,  accounting  entries.  1x98 
Collxctioms. 

Treasurer's  liability  for,  415 
Colorado  Fuel  amd  Ibon  Company,  587 
Combination  Record,  1035 
Combinations    (See    also    "Affiliated    and 
Subsidiary   Corporations,"    "Consolida- 
tions." "Bxport  AlBOciations,"  "Holding 
Companies,"  "Trusts") 

Defined,  744 

Field  for,  739 

Financial  plan,  744-748;  936-946 

Interlocking  directorates.  580,  1368 


Combinations— ComKnimiI 

National  Starch  Bianufacturing  Company, 
741-744 

Organisation,  519 

Promoting,   prelimixiary  investigation  of, 
76X 

Successful.  750 

Types  of,  737 
Combinations  in  Restraint  of  Trade,  5x9 

Express  trust  as,  535 
CoMiasaoK  Payments, 

Accounting  treatment,  1x79 

Sale  of  capital  stock.  XX34.  II74*  XI79 

Sale  of  securities,  825 

Stock  exchange  brokers,  831 

Underwriting  syndicates,  844,  XX74 

COMBOTTEES, 

By-law,  report. 

Form.  X65X, 
Executive,  3416,  247.  249 
Finance,  246 

Relation  to  treasurer,  387 

Scope  and  powers.  387 
Reorganisation,  ioi»*xox5 
Standing, 

Appointment  of,  X49.  X97.  24s.  347 
'  By-laws.  245-351 

Composition,  349 

Has  no  delegation  xx>wer,  251 

Kinds  of,  246 

Pbwers,  249 

Procedure,  for  meetings.  350,  367 

Purpose.  345 

Quorum  for  meetings,  351 

Written  records  of  meetings.  350 
Common  Law,  5    ■ 

By-law  powers.  317 
Common    Law   Companies    (See   "Express 

Truste") 
Common  Stock 
Certificate, 

Form,  i486 
Charter  provinoa,  188 
Classification  of,  303 
Classes.  598 
Defined.  8s.  598 
Dividends.  884 

Intax«ible  assets  represented  by,  726 
Issues  of  financial  plan.  72^728 
Partnership  incorporating.  503 
Represents  intangible  asaeU.  S7 
Voting  and  non-voting  classes,  303 
Company  (Word)  in  Name.  499 
Compensation    for    Personal  Services. 

Directors',  343 
Comptroller. 

Duties  and  functions.  389 
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Comptroller— Continued 
Rttlation  to  treasurer,  389 
Report, 

Form,  1649 
Consent  Mbbting,  355 
consoudatbd  balance  sheets. 

Pormg.  1390-1393*  1396-1397 
Combined,  1388 
Contents,  Z375 
Defined,  1373 

Guaranties,  contracts  and  leases  on.  1376 
Intercompany  holdings  of  capital  stock  on. 

X376.  Z380 
Intercompany  obligations.  1375,  1377 
Inventory  adjustments,  1375,  1376.  138 z, 

1395 
Minority  interests,  Z385.  1386 
Preparation,  Z376 

Basis  of,  Z385 
Surplus  adjustment,  1380,  138  z 
Value  of,  ZZ73 
When  to  use,  Z384 
Work  sheet,  .1377 
consolidatbd  mortgage  bonds,  636 
Consolidated  Statements, 
Income,  Z39S 
Intercompany  income  and  expense  items. 

Z395 
Sales,  1395 
When  to  use,  Z384 
Consolidations    (See  also  "Affiliated   and 

Subsidiary    Corporations,"    "Combina* 

tions") 
Accounting,  1378-1295 

Assets  and  liabilities  taken  oyer,  ia88 

Balance  sheet  of  new  corpotation,  1275 

Closing  books  of  dissolving  companies. 
Z294 

Holding  company,  z  268-1277 

Issuance  of  stock  and  bonds,  Z287 

Purchase  of  leasefiolds,  1 260-1 267 

Requirements,  1285 

Retirement  of  outstanding  bonds  and 
mortgages,  1 29a 

Sale  of  securities,  Z292 

Settlement  of  intercompany  obligations. 
1293 

Statement  of  merging  companies,  ia8z 

Transfer  of  property,  1279.  1286,  1292 
By, 

Holding  company,  1268-1277 

Lease  of  property,  5z8,  I2S9*Z267 

Merger,  1268,  z  278-1295 

Purchase,  Z268,  z  278-1295 

Purchase  of  assets.  5z8.  1278 

Purchase   of   controlling   interest,    5z9* 
1268 


Consolidations— Coiift'iiiMtf 
By-laws.  2Z9 

Capital  requirements,  936 
Capitalisation,  73 
Cause  of  insolvency,  936 
Charter.  Z286 
Consolidated  surplus,  1063 
*    Defined,  744 

Directors'  agreement,  Z286 
Failures  due  to,  936 
Financial  policies,  936-946 
Forms,  5z6 

Good-will,  apportionment  of,  Z284 
Principles  of,  1278 
Procedure,  516-522,  Z280-Z287 
Statutory,  517 
Stockholders'  approval,  1286 
Surrender  of  old  chafters,  1286 
Terms  of  merger,  Z283 
Construction  Account, 

Interest  charged  to,  684.  iszz 
Contingent  Provit  on  Stock  Account, 

Z102,  ZZ03 
Contracts,  3 

Forms,  1610-1614 
Directors'  power  to  make,  147 
Enforcement  of,  legal  right  of  oorpotatkm, 

z6 
EzploiUtion  of,  97^.  974 
Intercompany,  on   consolidated    balance 

sheet,  1376 
Precorporate,  42-49 

Enforcement  of.  44 

Failure  to  incorporate,  48 

Options,  47 

Promoters'  contracts.  46,  785.  788 

Trustees',  48 
Subscription,  34 
Contributed  Surplus  (See  "Surphis -Paid 

in") 
Convertible  Bonds,  463. 641-645 

Redemi>tion.  accounting  entries,  1254 
Corporate  Form, 
Admiziistrative  system.  18 
Advantages  of,  13-21,  585 
Based  on  division  of  powers  and  duties,  18 
Characteristics  of,  Z3,  569.  573.  585 
Disadvantages,  aa-31.  586 
Efficiency,  585 
Entity  of.  zs,  574 
Investment  attcactton,  Z9 
Legislative  requirements,  23 
Management.  569 
Permanence  of,  16 
Reports  required  of,  34.  30 
Stock  tranrfer  system.  17 
Taxation  (See  "Taxation  cf  Corporations") 
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CORFORATB       PUNM        (Sm       *'BlldowniMlt 

Funds.**      "Bxtingaiahment      Ftmds," 
"Funds,*'     "Reserves,"     "Redemption 
Funds,"    "Retirement   Fund,"   Sinking 
Funds,"  "Surplus."  "Trust  Fund") 
Corporate  Name, 

Adoption  of,  o£  foieign  corpormtion  not 
doing  businew  in  state.  X79 

Changing,  iSo 

Exclusive  use  of,  17A 

Infringement  of,  I79 

Partnership,  incorporation  of,  40^ 

Right  to,  178,  X79 

Selection  of.  X77.  498 

SUtutory  restrietions,  178 
Corporate  Puetosbs, 

Charter, 
Form.  143s.  1435 

Clearly  stated  in  charter,  i8a 

Comprehensive,  183 

Illegal.  X84 

Single.  z8a 

Ultra  vires  acts,  185 
Corporate  Securities  (See  "Securities") 
Corporations   (See  also  "Close  Corpora* 
tions") 

Business  corporations  defined,  167 

Characteristics  of,  9.  13 

Compared  with  partnership,  5 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 

Life  of,  191  [gxiuxt  citizenship  to,  51 

Management  system  definite,  x8 

Non-stock,  1128-1x33 

Not  organized  for  profit.  1x39 

Powers,  acts  in  excess  of,  X85 

Signature, 

Forms.  1583- X597 

Statistics,  583 

Stock  and  non-stock,  167  . 

Stock  transfer  to  and  by,  316,  3a>-334 

Taxation  (See  "Taxation  of  Corporations") 
Corrections, 

After  closing  of  books,  X040 
Cost  of  Incorporation,  te-68 

Table.  6x 
Counsel,  Corporate,  256 
C>>UNSEL  Fees,  67 
Coupon  Bonds.  448,  452.  6a2 
Form,  1 62 1 

Interest  record,  11 88 

Records  for,  xx86 
Coupon  Register,  1x89 
Credit.  849,  852 

Affecting  working  capital  requirements,  708 

Bank.  858-863 

Trade,  855-858 

Use  of,  559 


Creditors, 

Settlement  of  claims  in  insolvency,  999 
Cumulative  Votino  (See  "Voting") 

CuSTOIiERS, 

As  sources  of  capital,  803 
Cutting  a  Melon,  1148,  1228 


Dar-ziiouth  College  Case,  16 
Date  of  Annual  Meeting,  228 
Debenture  Bonds, 
Forms,  1624 

Defined,  450,  634 

English  practice,  625.  634 

Investment  value,  635 

Nature  of,  635 

Protective  provisions.  63S 
Debenture  Stock, 

English  practice,  634 
Debts  (See  also  "Funded  Debt") 

Paid  in  stock.  1 136 
Declaration    of   Trust    (See    "Deed    of 

Trust") 
Deed  of  Trust, 

Forms,  1625-X632 

After^acquired  property  clause,  615 

Bonds  issued  under,  453-45^.  615 

Bond  redemption  provisions,  1227 

Express  trusts,  54S-S48 
Default, 

Bonds,  998,  Z9$7 
Deferred  Charges, 

Operating  expenses,  determination  of.  872 
Delaware  Charter  Form,  X435-1441 
Delegation  of  Power, 

Directors,  245,  249 

Officers,  160,  258 

Power  of  attorney. 
Forms,  1606-1610 

Standing  committees,  351 
Depletion, 

Extinguisfameat  fund,  1226 

Reserves.  1054 
Depositary, 
•     Corporate,  delegated  by  divectors,  283 

DEPREaATION, 

Assets,  intangible.  876 
Appreciated  assets,  1060 
Income  tax  return,  14x3 
Reserves,  874-877 
Directors,  xx,  579 
Agreement  for  consolidation,  1386 
By-laws.  335-244 

Forms.  1464,  1469 
Citizenship,  193 
Classification  of,  196,  338 
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DiRtCTOttS— Continued 
Cumulative  voting.  309 
Dealings  with  corporationt,  15s.  579 
Efficiency.  586 
Election,  xaa,  142.  ZS4.  I5S.  939.  374. 346 

Notice,  form,  X573 
Exploitation  by,  979-99X 
Holding  over.  155 
Interlocking,  580.  1268 
Liability,  150,  204 

Illegal  dividentb,  445 
Limitations  of,  I95 

Indebtedness.  204 
Managing.  255 

Meetings  (See  "Meetings.  Diiectocs*') 
Number  of.  193,  23s 
Partnerships,  incorporating,  S04 
Powers,  195.  236,  578 

Appointment  of  officexs,  157 

As  trustees  for' stockholders.  148 

By-laws,  adoptioA  of.  150.  X9S.  ai7. 
2x8,  244 

Common  law.  151 

Collective  only,  147 

Declaration  of  dividends,  490 

Inspection  of  minutes,  369 

Limitation  ol,  I47»  a6x 

Over  surplus.  X047 

Over  treasurer,  38s 

Removal  of  officers  and  agents,  X49»  162 

Resolutions  to  supplement  by-laws,  381 

Standing  committees,  I49»  X97i  245 

Statutory  law,  151 

To  dele^te  authority,  245 

To  fill  vacancies  in  board!,  154*  33S 
Qualifications,  192,  236 
Relation  to  treasurer,  385 
Removal,  I53t  238 
Residence,  192 
Resignation,  152 

Porm,  1578 
Salary  or  compensation,  243,  581 
Stockholding  provisions.  192,  236 
Term  of  office,  196,  237 
Treasurer's  reports  to,  412 
Vacancies  on  board,  154*  ^38 
Voting,  no  proxies  allowed,  364 
Discounts,. 
Affecting  working  capital,  705 
On  bonds. 

Account,  zxga 

Accounting.  12x3-1224 

Capitalised,  684 
On  stock  account,  1096 

Credited  to  contingent  profit  on  stock. 
1x02 

Not  used  for  no-par  stock,  it  19 


DlSCOUNTC— CoMtfMMrf 

Stock  bought.  X103 
Stock  ri^ts  quoted  at,  txz 
Discussions. 

Not  entered  in  tninuts  book,  373 
Dissolution. 
Accounting.  1297-Z306.  1340 

Accounts  not  ck>eed,  1309 

Profit  or  loss  on  realisation,  1298 

Sale  of  business,  199^x306 

Transfer  of  assets,  1300 
Case  of  the, 

Reading  Company.  1002 

United  States  Ezprsss  Company,  1002 
Closing  books  ol  dissolving  conpanics,  1 294 
Following  bankruptcy,  1340 
Insolvent  corporation,  xoox 
Nature  of.  523 
Voluntary,  xooi 

Accounting,  x  297-1306 
Dividends. 
Accounting,  X149-1155 

Charged  to  profit  and  loss  or  surplus, 
1039 
Accrued,  1x42. 1271 
Banks,  accounting  procedure.  1154 
Bonds.  433.  ASS,  IX53 
Book, 

Forms.  1637 
By-laws,  960,  490 

Forms,  1465,  1473 
Cash.  431.  433      • 

Accounting  prooeduie,  1144^1x46 
Cash  requirements,  899 
Cause  ol  insolveficy,  997 
Checks,  438.  442 

Accounting  pn>cedure,'xi43 
Classification,  884 
Common.  884  ^ 
Cumulative,  9X 

Accounting  procedure,  1151 
Cutting  a  melon,  X148,  1228 
Debt  of  Corporation,  429' 
Declaration  of.  490 
Form,  X571 

Accounting  procedure,  1x43 

Compulsory,  426 

Out  of  capital  stock,  ts9, 494 

Resolution,  432 

Revocation,  430 
Determination  d  profits,  495,  1039 
Earnings,  percentage  of,  devoted  to,  686 
Effect  of  capitalisation  on,  71 
Equality,  495 

Ford  Motor  Company  case,  427 
Porm  of  payment,  43i-433t  X143 
Guaranties  of.  in  lease,  xs6x.  va64,  1265 
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DivioBMDS — ComUmud 
Illegal.  443-446 

In  pajrment  of  stock  tulMcriptiotis,  430. 
Income  from.  1 1 55  [ii49 

Interim,  accounting  procednre,  x  148 
Liability  for,  445 
New  Jeney  regulationa,  420 
No-par  stock,  1x46 
Notice.  438 

Forms,  1571 
Other  than  cash,  433.  905 
Ownership,  record  of,  114^ 
Paid  out. 

By  subsidiaries,  1381 

By  treasurer,  423 

Of  bonds  or  property,  433.  435.  XX53 

Of  borrowed  cash,  900.  X146 

Of  no-par  stock,  115a 

Of  paid-in  surplus,  X059 

Of  profits,  433.  883-897.  1 153 

Of  surplus,  4^4*  899.  X047 
Paid  to  pledgee  of  stock.  441 
Passed,  accounting  procedure,  ixsx 
Place  <^  payment,  438 
Preferred  stock.  87,  90.  4^9, 602.  884 

Cumulative,  91.  605 

Non-cumulative,  9^.  603,  884 

Participation  rights,  93*  606 

Passed,  accounting  procedure,  1x51 

Rates,  606 
Profits  distributed  as  salaries.  431 
Profits,  proper  source  of,  423 
Property,  433.  437 
Rates,  885 

Policy,  as  to.  913 
Receipt  for,  X144 

Pjrm,  X594 
Regularity  of.  888-897 
Scrip.  436 

Accounting  procedure,  1147 
Sheet  or  book.  1x44 
Special,  accounting  procedun.  1148 
Statistics.  885 
Statutory  law.  431 
Stock,  433.  435.  68a.  905 

Aooounttng  procedure,  1x51 

NoiMtf  value,  accounting  of.  x  xss 
Stockhoklers'  rights.  X35 
Time  of  payment,  43& 
To  whom  paid.  439 
Treasury  stock,  433.  44i 
Trust  fund  for  paying,  439 
Unearned,  90a,  1x54 
Used  as  pajrment  for  subscriptions.  430 
Voting  trust,  470 
'^thholding  surplus  from.  X047 
Wrong  methods.  903 


Dollar-Masked  Stock  Cbrtificatb,  iia 
DoMBsnc  CoRPOKATioNS  (Intrs-State), 
Incorporation,  51 

Taxation  of  stock  without  par  value.  ia6 
Donations, 
Hospital  accounts,  1x30.  113X 
Treasury  stock. 
Accounting    entries,    xio6-XTia,    xi6a. 
Donated  stock  account,  x  xo8  [x  179 

No-par  value.  Iia6 
Surplus  account,  xxo8 
Surplus  from,  1063 
Forms,  1590,  X59S 
DUOCY  INCOBPORATOBS,  173,  174*  175 

DuiocY  Stockholders, 
Liability  of,  3x6 

E 

Earning  Power, 
Adjustment  of  capitalisation  to,  670 
Affected  by  adverse  legislation.  673 
Affected  by  individuals,  673 
Capitalisation  based  on,  71.  73*  7  .  665, 

667-673 
Estimates  of.  67  x 
Rate  of.  669 
Earnings. 
Gross,  determinatkm  of,  869-873 
Surplus  form,  913 
Eftbctiye  Rate  Method, 

Bond  discount  and  premium.  iax8 
Elections  (See  also  "Votes") 
BaOot, 

Form,  1558 
Can  be  set  aside  by  injunction  w  en  illeg- 
ally controlled,  348 
Certificate  of  inspectofs. 

Form,  X556 
Certificates, 

Forms,  x6oi 
Directors,   X3a,  142.  I54.  iSS.  S3<.  ^U, 

346.507 
Majority  requirements,  507 
Oath  of  inspectors. 

Form,  X5s6 
Offioeva,  a4a,  a79»  366 
Electric  Railway. 

Promoting,  preliminary  investigation  of. 
758 
Bleemosynart  Institutions, 

Aooounttng,  1130-1x33 
Emfloybbs, 

Stock  participation,  8oa 
Endowment  Funds. 
Accounting,  1x30.  1x31 
Nature  of.  xaas 
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ENQINBBmS, 

Aa  pfomoten,  774 
Equal  Instalment  Method, 

Bond  discount  and  premiums.  12x9 
Equipubnt  Trust  Bonds,  46s.  629-631 
Redemption,  accounUng  entries,  1255 
Sale,  accounting  entries,  xaoo 
Estate  Tax  (See  "Inheritance  Tax") 
Ethics, 

Contractual,  973 
Excess  Profits  Tax,  29.  333 

Repeal  of.  X399 
Excise  Tax  (See  "Capital  Stock  Tax") 
Executive  Commxtteb,  246, 247.  249 
Executives, 

As  i)romoters,  775 
Executors. 
Stock  transfer  by,  31$.  3i7.  319 

When  taxable.  32S 
Votes.  135 
Expansion  (See  "Combinations."  "Consoli- 
dations") 
Expenditures. 
Concealment  of.  8S0 
Operating,  872-879 
Expense  Account, 

Sinking  fund,  1230 
Expenses. 

Calculation  of,  for  budget,  933 
Consolidated  statement  item.  139$ 
Deferred  charges,  determination  of,  87a 
Income  tax  return,  141  x 
Initial,  capitalisation  of,  684 
Operating  ratios.  9S6 
Organisation,  60-68,  1x33,  1169 
Receivership,  1348 
Reorganization,  10 13 
Reserves  for.  X050 
Sale  of  bonds,  12x3 
Sale  of  securities,  828,  X174 
Underwriting,  X174 
Exploitation, 

By  directors,  979-991 
By  officers,  967-978 
By  stockholders,  979-991 
Case  of  the, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  979 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  987 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

988 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  968 
National  Cordage  Company,  977 
National  Salt  Company.  985 
New  Haven  Railroad,  970.  984 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  973  . 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  97a 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 97 a 


Exploitation— -CoNlfHiMtf 

Case  of  the— CoNliKiMtf 
United   States  Shipbmfcfiiig  Company, 
971 

Contracts,  97a 

Creditors,  987 

Exorbitant  salaries,  971 

Juggling  accounts.  979 

Misleading  statements,  980 

Misuse  of  information,  976,  98a 

Nature  of,  967 

Precautions  against,  989 

Squeezing  minority  stockholders,  985 
Export  Associations,  590 
Express  Trusts, 

Advantages,  540 

As  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  531 

Creators  of,  548 

Deed  of  trusto,  545-54^ 

Defined,  53a 

Liability  of  iixUviduals  under,  549 

Misuse  of,  538 

Nature  of,  533.  57X 

Provisions,  54S 

Status  of.  539 

Statutory  laws,  541 

Taxation,  543 

Trustees,  S33,  534.  54«-55X 

Use  of.  in  business,  536 

Varied  nomenclature  for.  537 

Who  may  create,  S34 

Bx-RlGHTS, 

Stock  rights,  812 
Extinguishment  Funds, 

Nature  of,  1225 
Bxtra-Terrxtorial  RiGHta, 

Stock  transfer  tax,  3^8 


Factory  Sites, 

Donated.  X063 
Failures  (See  "Insolvency") 
Federal  Reserve  Bank, 

Bakince  sheet,  i3S7-i36o 
Federal  Taxes,  29 
Fees   (See  "Counsel  Fees."   "Organisation 

Fees") 
Filing. 

Charter  application.  210 
Finance    Committee    (See    "Committees. 

Finance") 
Financial  Corporations, 

Charters.  169 
Financial  Institutions. 

Capitalisation  of,  73 

Source  for  capital  funds,  79* 
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Financial  Manacbmbnt, 

Problems,  960-965 

Standards,  947-959 
PiNANciAL  Plan, 

Advertising  agency,  734 

American  Woolen  Company  ,-847 

Combination,  744-748 

Partnership  incorporating,  730 

Policies  and  methods,  7ao-730 

Railroad,  73^ 

Reorganisation,  ioio-toi7 

Rock  Island  Railroad,  748 

Securities  iasued,  720-728 

Underwriting  syndicates,  837*848 

United   Sutes   Realty   and   Construction 
Company,  845 

United  States  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
846 
Financial  Statements  (See  also  "Balance 
Sheet,"  "Consolidated  Balance  Sheet," 
"Consolidated  Stotements") 
Forms,  I355.  i643'l65i 

Corporate  reports,  1354 

Income  statement,  867 

Merging  companies.  xa8i 

Misleading,  980 

Monthly,  1349 

Receivers,  13x3-13x6,  X334 
Financing. 

Adequate,  769 

Budget  plan,  561 

Directed  by  finance  committee,  387 

Inadequate,  770 

Individual  vs.  business,  558 

Preliminary,  765 

Relation  to  accounting,  557 

Rules,  562 

Standards,  947-965 

Unskilful,  556 
Financing  Cosporations, 

Working  capital  requirements,  7x6 
Fixed  Assets  (See  "AsseU.  Fixed") 
Fixed  Capital, 

Defined.  687 

Requirements,  estimating,  693 
Fixed  Chakges.  883 

Reducing,  1024 
Fluctuations  in  Business. 

Effect  of  budget  on.  927 

Effect  of  dividends  on,  888-893 
PoKD  Motor  Company, 

O)mpultory  dividends,  427 
Foreign  Corporations  (other  states). 

Doing  business  without  authorisation,  54 

Incorporation,  51 

Selection  of  state.  190 

Inheritance  taxes,  27 


Foreign  CoRPORAitoftis— ConfteiMtf 

Name  may  be  adopted.  X79 

Reports,  31 

Taxation  of,  28 

'  Taxation  of  stock,  without  par  vahao,  ia6 
Foreign  Currency. 

Bonds  payable  in,  620 
Foreign  Trade, 

Working  capital  requirements,  708 
Forms  (See  also  contents  to  Book  IV,  p.  xii.) 

Consolidated    balance    sheet,    1390-1 393* 
1 396- 1397 

Income  Tax,  1401-1409,  1409-1410,  1419- 
Founders'  Shares,  97.  599  [1421 

Franchise  Tax,  25,  60,  333 

Comparative  table  of,  6x 
Funded  Debt, 

Short-term  notes  not,  652 
Funds  (See  also  "Endowment  Funds,"  "Ex- 
tinguishment Funds,"  **Redemption 
Funds,"  "Reserves,"  "Retirement 
Funds."  "Sinking  Funds."  "Surplus," 
"Trust  Funds") 

Accounting,  1225-1246 

Collections,  415 

Compared  to  reserves,  1226 

Custody  of,  377.  4x7 

Defined,  415 

Disbursement,  4x8 

How  created,  1226 

Misuse  of.  977 

Nature  of,  1225 

Purposes.  1225 

Return  of.  419 

Treasurer's  liability  for,  4x6 


Gain  or  Loss  (See  also  "Profit  and  Loss 
Account") 

Sale  of  a  business,  1299 

Sale  of  assets,  1298 

During  receiverships,  1337 
Gifts  (See  "Donations") 
Gold  Boni>s,  463.  621 
Good-Will, 

Accounting  treatment,  11 68 

Apportionment,  in  consolidations,  1284 

Balance  sheet  entry,  1371 

Capitalisation  of,  74,  676 

Customers,  803 

Employees,  802 

Sole  proprietorship,  1166 

Stockholders',  800 

Transfer  of.  x  167 

Vahaation.  678-681,  xx66 

Writing  off,  1309 
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GUAKANTBBD  BOUDS.  464 

Interest,  1209 

Redemption,  accounting  entries,  lass 

Sale,  accounting  entries,  1x97 

GUARABTTBIIO  STOCK,  91 

GUARANTIIBS   OF    InTBKBST    AMD    DIVIDBNDS 

ON  Lbasbholds,  x36i.  1 864,  ia6s,  1376 
Guardian   of   Minor   for   Transfer   or 
Stock,  321 


Holding  Companus  (See  also  "Affiliated 
and  Subsidiary  Corporations,"  "Con* 
soUdated  Balance  SheeU") 

Advantages,  473.  592 

Amount  necessary  to  control,  476 

As   minority   stockholder   of   subsidiary, 
13S5.  1386 

Common  law  did  not  permit,  474 

Consolidated  income  tat  returns,  1416 

Consolidation  by. 
Accounting,  1269-1277 
Accrued  dividends,  1271 
Balance  sheet,  1272 
Income  aceount,  127a 
Interlocking  directorates.  xa68 

Defined,  473.  1268 

Development,  $89 

Functions,  478,  59i 

Harmful,  taxation  no  remedy  against,  2a 

Intercompany    ownership    of    bonds    on 
consolidated  balance  sheet,  1376 

Intercompany  ownership  of  stock  on  con- 
solidated balance  sheet,  1376 

Limitations,  479 

Methods  of  control,  X268 

New  Jersey  laws.  57.  475 

Operating,  purchase  of  subsidiary*  xa73" 
X277 

Parent  company,  481.  593.  1277 

Public  utilities  use  of,  592 

Status  of,  591 

Stock  holding  powers,  474 

Subsidiaries,  593.  X269 

Valuation  of  stock  of,  11 36 
Horizontal  Trust  or  Cobcbinb,  737 
Hospitals 

Accounting,  x  130- 1x32 


Idaho, 
Incorporation  in,  58 

Illinois, 
By-law  statutes,  2x9 
Incorporation  in,  57 


Iicprovbicents, 
Amortisation,  X265 
Leaseholds,  accounting,  ia64 
Inccmcb    (See   also   "Gross  Income."   "Net 

Income") 
Administration,  867-882 
Calculation  of,  for  budget,  93a 
Defined.  868 
From  dividends,  xx55 
From  investments,  accounting  eatry,  xaxa 
Policy  as  to,  9X3-9x8 

Relation  between,  and  security  issues,  724 
Sinking  funds,  xa37,  X240 
Incoub  Account. 
Consolidated,  1395 
Sinking  funds.  1230 
Incomb  Bonds,  463, 638-641 

Interest.  639,  12 10 
Incomb  Stateiibnt,  867-882 
Analysis  of,  867-882 
Calculation,  868 
Concealment  of  profits,  879 
Depreciation.  873-877 
Gross  earnings,  869-872 
Operating  expenses  and  reductions.  872- 

879 
Incomb  Tax, 
Effect  of,  64.  501 
Federal,  29,  33  x 

Forms,    X40X-X402,    X409-X410,    X4XS^ 
142X 

Accounting  practice,  1042-1045 

O^nsolidated  returns,  14x6 

Effect  on  accounting.  xo4a 

Express  trusta  and.  543 

Organisation   expense    tiot    deductible, 
"33 

Preparation  of  returns,  X399-142X 
State,  26.  333 
Incorporatbd  (Word)  in  Namb,  178,  498 
Incorporation  (See  also  "Charter,"  "Organ- 
ization") 
Agreements.  44,  XX72 
Bond  issues  for  property  taken  over,  63 
Charter  application.  208-2x1 
Cheapness  not  always  desirable,  55 
Commission  on  sale  of  capital  stock,  x  134 
Contracta  prior  to,  42-49 
Cost  of.  60-68 
Counsel  fees.  67 
Domestic  corporation,  51 
Double,  65 

Failure  to  incorporate.  48 
Foreign  corporation.  51 
Manufacturing     corporation,     accounting 

procedure.  X156-X160 
Mining  corporation,  x  x6o 
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Incorporation — Continued 

Minority  interests.  SS 

Organisation  expenses,  accounting,  1 133 

Organisation  fees.  60-66 
Table.  6z 

Partnerships,  497-509 

(For  full  list  of  subjects  see  "Partner- 
ships") 
Accounting  treatment.  Ii7»>ii83 

Place  of,  50-59 

Procedure,  367 

Promoter's  functions,  44 

Sole  proprietorship.  1x65 

State  laws  beneficial  for.  56 

State,  selection  for,  190 

Stock  sold  at  a  premium  to  create  surplus, 
1098 

Taxation  and.  50X 

Taxes,  9$ 

When  inadvisable,  aa 

Who  may  incorporate.  X7a 
Incorx^rators. 

Agreements  among,  14 

Dummy.  173.  I74.  I75 

Functions  of,  X74 

Number.  I73t  a68 

Participation  in  first  stockholders'  meeting. 
a68,  373 

Signature  and  acknowledgment  of  charter 
application.  309 

Stockholders  as.  Z74 

Supply  initial  capital.  791 

Who  may  incorporate,  X73 
Indbbtsdnbss. 

Liability  of,  304 

Limitation  of.  36x 

iNDBBfNITY  BOND. 

Forms,  16x6-1618 
Individual  Manacbment.  7 
Indorsements.  Corporate  Checks. 

Forms,  1591 
Information, 

Confidential,  misuse  of,  976.  982 
Inheritance  Tax, 

Federal,  30 

Foreign  corporations,  27 

State.  37 
Insolvency. 

After  dividend  is  declared.  429 

Bankruptcy,  1003-1005 

Causes  of.  77  <•  995-998 

Dissolution  of  corporation,  looz 

Due  to  consolidations.  936 

Economic,  993 

Financial.  994 

Procedure  for.  998-1009 

Readjustment  of  claims.  999 


Insolvency — ConUnued 
Receiverships,  1005-1009 
Statistics,  992 
Types  of.  936 
Instalment  Account, 
Bond  issues,  x  196 

Purchaser  of  accounts  receivable,  715 
Subscription  to  stock,  333.  xo77.  X090 
Book  for.  X088-X095 

Form.  1635 
Entries.  xo9i-xo95 
Notice  of  payment. 
Form,  1569 
Instalment  Business, 

Working  capital  requirements,  709-7x3 
Interrorouch  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

Exploitation  of.  988 
Interest. 

Accrued.  1x93.  II95.  X304 

Adjustment  of.  in  selling  price  of  bonds, 

X3I3 

Bonds,  633 
Accounting.  1193.  I30»-I3i3 

Accrued.  1x93.  IX95.  1204 

Adjustment  of  accrued  interest  in  selling 
price,  13 13 

Charged  to  construction  account.  laix 

Default  in  pajrment.  1257 

Guaranteed  bonds.  1209 

Income  bonds,  12 10 

Methods  of  handling  coupons,  1202 

Methods  of  paying,  X203 

Recording.  xi88.  1203 

Registered  bonds,  1205 

Special  issues.  1 2 10 

Treasury  bonds.  1208 

Two  or  more  issues,  1206 
Coupon  bonds,  record  of.  1x88 
Guaranteed  bonds.  xi97 
Guaranties  of.  in  leaae.  i36x,  1364,  1365 
Income  bonds.  639 
Income    from     investments,     accounting 

entry,  12x3 
Income  tax,  1406 
Paid  on  bonds  during  period  of  construction 

may  be  capitalised,  684 
Registered  bonds,  record,  xi88 
Sinking  fund,  accottnting  entries,  1337 
Interim  Dividends,  1148 
Interlocking  Directorates,  580.  1268 
Interstate  Commerce  Coboussion 
Regulations, 

Bond  terminology.  1x86 

Interest  charged  to  construction,  xsxx 

Sinking  fund.  1331 
Inventories, 

Cause  of  insolvency,  997 
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Invbntoribs — CoHiiHtud 
Certificate  of,  on  income  tax  return.  1408 
Statistics,  9S8 
Valuation, 

Consolidated  balance  sheet  entries,  1375. 

1376 
Cost  or  market,  870 

iNVBSnCATlOItS, 

Comtnnation,  761 

Electric  railway,  758 

New  enterprises,  754-762 

Preliminary  analysis,  757 

Railroad,  759 

Scope  of,  756 
iNVBsnacNT  Bamkbks, 

Community  of  interests  among,  1840  • 

Liability  of,  8a6 

Sale  of  securities,  823-829 

Underwriting  syndicates  formed  by,  83 ) 
iNVBSnfBNTS  (See  also  "Securities") 

Corporations  an  attractive  form  of,  19 

Distribution  of ,  as  a  safety  factor,  795 

Sinldng  fund,  accounting  entries,  1239 


JOfMT  AUVEN 1 URBS, 

Nature  of,  530 
Joint-Stocx  Companies, 

Accounts,  nature  of,  1033 

Nature  of,  9,  525-527.  570 
Journal, 

Entries, 

Manufacturing  corporation,  1x57 
Mining  corporation,  xx6z 

Subscription  to  stock,  zo68.  X076,  1084 

Subscription  transfer.  xo88 


Kansas  SupKXMB  Court, 
Decision  on  stock  without  per  makie,  114 


Land  CoMPAMiBs, 

Sinking  funds  lor  bond  redemptioa,  660 
Law, 

Business  oxgasisatton  dependent  on.  3 

Contracts,  3 

Incorporation,  51-58 

Legal  entity  of  corporation,  15 

Partnerships,  4 

Principal  and  agent,  4 

Subscriptions,  33-41 
Lawyers, 

As  promoters.  773 

Counsel  fees,  67 


Lbasbholos, 
Accounting.  1 260-1267 
Adjusted  entries  at  end  at  year.  1265 
Guaranties  of  interest  or  dividends,  1 26 1 , 

X264.  Z265 
Improvements  and  note  issues,  1264 
Improvements  on,  1265 
Mines,  1263 
Railroads.  X264 
Amortisation,  X265 
Consolidations  by.  1259-1267 
Intercompany,    on    consolidated    balance 

sheet,  1376 
Terms  of,  1261 
Ledger, 
Ckssing,  135  X 
Stock,  107  z 
Defined,  291 

Summary  of  accounU  used,  1083 
Subscription.  xo8o.  xo86 
Instalment  account,  1093 
Legislation,    Corporate,    Onerous    Re- 
quirements, 23 
Lessees,  Accounting  Records.  1267 
Lessors.  Accounting  Records.  1266 

LlABIUTIES, 

Current, 
Ratio  of.  to  current  assets,  698 
Short-term  notes  as,  652 

Liquidation,  receiverrfiip  accounting.  '339 

Transfer  of  in  consolidation.  1286.  1289 
Liability  of  Corporation. 

Before  incorporation,  42-49 

Doing  business  in  California.  53 

Limitation  of.  14 
Liability  of  Director.  150 

Limitatbns  on  indebtedness.  204 
LiABiuTy  OF  Officers.  t6o 
LiABxuTY  OF  Partners.  568 
LiABXLrrr  of  Stockholder,  z  4, 53.  i  43- 1  z.  8 

Pull-paid  stock,  loi 

In  California,  53 

Statutory,  145 

Unpaid  outstanding  stock,  145 

Unpaid  subscriptions.  143 

Watered  stock,  lOo 
LiABiury  of  Treasurer,  393-400, 416 
Lien  Bonds,  Junior,  462, 625 
Lien  Stock,  3x0 

Liens  as  Collateral  Security,  863 
Life  Term  of  Corporation,  191 
Liquidations, 

Preferred  assets,  91 

Realisation  and  liquidation  statement  of 
receiver,  1346 

Sfeockhokleii'  rights  in,  137.  142 
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Loans  (8m  also  "Notes";  "Bonds") 

Bank.  85S-866 
Factors  considered,  864 

Collateral  for,  861 

Long-term  obligations,  8S4 

Note-brokers'  dealings,  859 

Overborrowing  risks,  853 

Rules  for  borrowing,  853 

Securing,  8si 

Short-tem, 
Forms  of,  854-866 

Stock  as  collateral,  307-309 

Trade  acceptance,  856 

Trade  credit.  855-858 
Location  (See  "Place  of  Business") 
Long  Tbbm  Obligations  (See  also  "Bonds") 

Nature  of,  61  a,  63a,  854 

Received  by  creditors.  loaa 

Sinking  fund  methods.  658 
L069BS  (See  also  "Gain  or  Loss") 

Caused  hf  treasurer's  neglect.  395 

Bztraordsna^.  debited  to  surplus.  1041 

Initial,  Capitalisation  of.  684 


Mail., 

Selling  securities  by.  815 
Mainx.  Incorporation  in,  57 
Maintbnancb. 

Charg^  against  income,  87  a 
Managbuknt  (See  "Administration") 
Manager, 

By-laws, 
Forms.  147a 
Managing  Dirsctor.  By-Laws,  ass 
Manufacturing  (Corporation. 

Books  of  account.  11 57 

Incorporation,  11 56 

Journal  entries,  X157 
Markkt  Pricb, 

Bonds  purchased  for  sinking  funds.  laax 
Massacrusbtts, 

Express  trusts.  541*  57i 

Incorporation  in,  57 

Stock  transfer  tax.  3a7 
Mbbtings  (See  also  "Minutes") 

Motions,  37a 

Paper  used  at,  should  be  filed,  373 

Protests.  373 

Resolutions.  37a 
Mbbtings,  CoBiBaTTBBS,PROCBDURB,  350.367 
Mbbtings,  Dirbctors,  a39-a4a.  358-368 

Forms.  1504-15x1.  x5a5-iS37.  IS33'X534 

Adjouminent,  367 

Annual, 
Omitted  to  hold  over  directora,  XS5 


MBBTtNGS,  DlRBCTQRa--Co«ll«M(ed 

Approval  of  minutes,  374 

Assemblying,  360 

Business.  366 

Directors  must  be  present  in  person,  364 

Blection  of  Officers,  343 

First.  377-385 

Forms,  1504-15x1 

Assemblying,  379 

Business.  378,  385 

By-Laws.  377 

C^ll.  377 

Call  and  waiver  of  notice,  form.  1507 

Corporate  depositary  delegated  by.  383 

Elect  on  of  officers,  379 

Exchange  of  stock  for  property.  38a 

Minu  es,  378 

Minutes,  forms,  1504-1507 

Opening,  379 

Roll  call,  379 

Seal  of  corporation,  38 x 

Stock  certificates  adopted.  380 

Subscriptions  accepted.  381 

Treasurer's  bond  depositary,  a83 
Minutes,  365 

Forms,  1563-1567 
Motions, 

Forms,  x  543-1 545 
Notice,  340,  360 

Proof  of.  364 
Object  and  purpose,  35O 
Opening,  363 
Order  (rf  business,  344 
Place  of,  190,  339,  358 
Presiding  officer,  363 
Quorum,  341,  363,  364 
Reports,  365 
Resolutions, 

Forms,  1 547-1553 
RollKatU.  363 
Special,  340,  360 

Forms,  1535-1537.  1533 

Call,  360 

Call  and  waiver  of  notice,  363 

Minutes,  form,  1565 

Notice,  361 
Mbbttngs,  Stocbholders,  133.  576 

Forms,  1498-1503.  X5I9-X535.  I539-I533 
Adjourned, 

Minutes,  form,  1561 

Annual,  338-334;  335-351 

Forms.  X53i-X533 

Adjournment  of.  350 

Annual  report,  345 

By-laws,  338-334 

Closing  transfer  books,  33d 

Date  of.  338,  336 
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M  isxms— Continued 
Book— Continued 

Secretary  in  charge  of,  a69 

Signed  by  secretary,  351,  374 

Writing  of,  371 
Certificate  of  transcript. 

Form,  1603 
Correction,  375 
Directors'  firtt  meeting,  27^ 

Forms,  XS04-1507 
Directors'  meetings,  365,  374 
First  stodcholders'  meetinc.  969 
Motions, 

Forms,  I543-XS45 
Prepared.  375 
President's  and  8ecretary*t  certificate  to. 

Form.  1603 
Resolution, 

Forms,  1546-1559 
Secretary's  affidavit  to. 

Form,  1604 
Signing  of,  351.  374 
Stockholders'  annual  i 

Form.  1555 
Stockholders'  first  i 

Forms,  Z49&-1501 
MiSftfANAGBMBNT  (See  **Expk>itation'*) 
Missouri  Pxcinc  Railway, 

Exploitation  of,  968 
Monopolies      (See      "0>mt>inationB      in 

Restraint  of  Trade."  "Truata") 
Mortgage  Bo»n>s, 
After-acquired  property  clause,  615 
Closed  or  open  issues,  617 
Consolidated,  626 
Deeds  of  trust,  615 
Defined.  451,  625 
First  mortgage,  46a 
Junior  lien,  625 
Limited  open  end,  6x7 
Nature  of,  6x4 
Popularity,  625 

Ratio  of  mortgage  to  property  value,  627 
Second  mortgages,  625 

MORTCAGBS, 

Farm,  6x3 
Loans,  6x2 

Retirement  in  consolidation,  1292 
Motions, 

Forms,  x  543- z  545 
Entered  in  minute  books,  372 


Namb  (See  "Corporate  Name") 
National  (^rdagb  Company, 
Exploitation  of,  977 


National  Salt  Company 

Exploitation  of,  985 
National  Starcb   Manufacturing   Com- 
pany, 

Financial  plan.  741-744 
Nbt  Income, 

Determination  of,  867-882 

Distribution,  883-897 
Net  Worth  Accounts   (See  also  "Capital 
Stock."  "Reserves,"  ''Surplus") 

Nature  of,  1036 
Nevada.  Incorporation  in,  57 
New  Jersey, 

By-law  statutes,  2x8 

Charter  form,  X428-1430 

Dividend  regulations,  421 

History  of  legislation  in,  197 

Holding  company  law,  475 

Incorporation  in,  57 

Preferred  stock  requirements.  90 

Special  charter  provisions,  201 
New  York,  New  Haven  ani>  Hartford 
Railroad, 

Exploitation  of,  968,  984 
New  York  State, 

Burdens  imposed  on  corporations  in.  52 

By-law  statutes,  2x8 

CUipital  stock  paid.  80 

Charter  form,  x  42  5- x  428 

Directors'  liability  in.  150 

Incorporation  in,  57 

Stock  transfer  rules.  325 

Stock  transfer  tax,  327 
No-Par  Value  (See  also  "Par  Value") 
No-Par-Valub  Stock,  81,  Tix-130 

Accounting.  X29.  11x3-1 127 
Entered  at  sale  price.  1x13 
Entries  for.  xixs 
Nominal  or  stated  value,  xxx3 
Subsidiary  records.  1116 

Advantages,  x  20- 123,  T141 

And  par-value  issued  by  same  corporation, 

XX20 

Authorization  of  shares,  124 

Balance  sheet  entry.  1361 

Bonuses  paid  in,  X14X 

Certificates,  X27 

Change  in  amount  of  authorisation,  1125 

Changed  from  par  to  no-par,  X122 

Charter  form,  X43S-1441 

Debts  paid  in,  1x36 

Disadvantages,  X23 

Dividends.  1146 

Donated  stock,  1x26 

Earned   surplus   of   corporations   having, 

XIX7 
Federal  transfer  tax.  329 
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No-Par-Valub  Stock— Continued 

History  of,  XZ2 

Judicial  indorsement,  x  14 

Laws  concerning,  115 

Organization  fees,  126 

Partnerships  incorporating,  500 

Preferred  stock,  126,  11x9 
Takes  precedence  over,  126 

Procedure,  124-130 

Purchased  by  mother  corporation,  x  139 

Rights  of  holders.  X26 

Selling  price.  X26 

Stabiliser  for  capitalization, 

Status  of.  1x3 

Stock  dividends,  1x52 

Taxation.  X28 

Theory  of,  xii 

Treasury  stock,  1x25 

Valuation.  X30,  XXX4 
Inflation  of,  xx3x 

When  used,  1x7 
Non-Stock  Corposatioms, 

Accounting,  xx 28-1x32 

Donations  to,  XX30,  xx3X 

Hospitals,  accounting,  xx30-xx3a 

Nation  of.  1x28 

Trust  funds,  1x30 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  CokiPANY,  587 

Exploitation  of,  973 
Nots-Brokers,  Work  of.  647,  859 

NOTBS, 

Compared  to  bonds,  447 

Corporate. 

Forms,  I595-XS97 

Short  term.  465,  632,  647-652  (Pox  com- 
plete list  of  subjects  see  "Short-Term 
Obligations") 

NOTICB. 

Appointments, 

Forms.  XS73-I57S 
Directors'  meetings,  240,  360,  361 

Proof  of.  364 
Dividends.  43S 

Forms.  IS7I-XS73 
Stockholders'  annual  meeting,  X33.  230, 336 

Proof  of,  344 
Stockholders*  first  meeting,  268.  272 
Stockholders'  special  meeting,  354 


Officb  of  Corporation.  Principal.  190. 335 
Officers,  x2  (See  also  under  individual  titles) 

Appointment  of.  154. 157 

Assistant.  257 

Auditor,  257 


OmcxRS—ConUniud 

By-laws,  252-259 
Forms,  1465.  X47X 

Combined  positions,  157 

Counsel.  256 

De  facto,  i6x 

Defined,  157,  252 

Delegation  of  authority,  x6o,  3sS 

Duties,  transfer  of  stock.  313 

Election  of,  242,  279,  366 

Exploitation  by,  967-978 

Governed  by  law  of  agency,  159 

Holding  over  term,  158 

Liability,  x6o 
When   fraudulent   transfer  of  stock   is 
xnade  by  executor.  3x9 

Managing,  255 

Newly  elected,  assume  duties  at  once,  366 

On  standing  committees.  247 

Partnership  incorporating,  508 

Penalties  for  misdeeds,  x6x 

Powers,  X59 

Presiding,  230,  9S3 

Directors'  meetings,  363 
Stockholders'  meeting.  339 

Qualifications  of,  158 

Removal  of,  149, 162,  243,  959 

Resignations,  163, 1581 

Salaries,  258 

Signature, 
Form,  1583 

Stock  transfer  by,  300 

Term  of  office,  158 

Vacancies.  259 
Oklahoma,  Express  Trusts,  542 
Opening  Entries, 

Incorporation  of  partnership,  X176 

Incorporation  of  sole  proprietorship,  11C8 

Manufacturing  corporation,  1x58 

Mining  corxxnation,  x  i6x 
Operating  Expenses,  872-879 

Ratu>,  956 
Options, 

Aasigtmient, 
Form.  15x6 

On  business  and  property. 
Form,  X514 

On  capital  stock. 
Form.  15x2 

On  real  estate, 
Form.  ISIS 

Precorporate  contracts,  47 
Order  of  Business. 

Directors'  meeting,  244 

Stockholders'  meetings.  234 
Aimual,  338 . 
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Organization  (See  also  "Butiaen  Organita- 

tiott,"  **Ineorporation/'  "Law") 
Boonomic  necessity  for,  7 
Expenses.  60-68,  11 33 

Bonus  account  as,  1 140 

Not  deductible  from  income  tax,  1133 

Reimbursed.  11 69 
Pees.  as.  60-66 

Avoidance  of,  64-66 

Excessive,  64 

Stock  of  no-par  value,  ia6 
Individual  management,  7 
Joint-stock  companies,  9 
Partnership,  8 
Purpose  of,  13 

OVSSCAPITALIZATION,  674 

Defined,  663 
OwNBRS      (See      "Directors,"      "Ofllcers." 
"Stockholders") 


Parliambntakv    Procbdukv    (See   "Meet- 
ings." "Minutes") 
Participating  Bonds,  645 
Partiopation  (See  "Capital  Stock";  "Divi- 
dends"; "Stockholder") 
Partnership    AssociATicyNs,     Nature    of. 

538-530 
Partnerships, 
Accounts,  compared  to  corporate,  1036 
Advantages,  567 
Compared  to  corporation,  4 
Disadvantages,  568 
InocMporation,  497-509 

Accounting  treatment,  1172-1183 

Agreement  of  incorporation,  11 73 

Balance  sheet  audit.  11 75 

Balance  sheet  of  new  corporation,  11 83 

Capitalisation.  499 
.  Ckjsing  books,  1180,  1182 

Directors,  504 

Distribution  of  proceeds.  T181 

Exchange  of  property  for  stock.  503 

Financial  plan,  730 

Maintenance  agreemente,  506-509 

Name,  498 

Ofiioer.  508 

Preferred  stock.  602 

Stock  issues.  87 

Stock  ownership.  499.  502-504 

Taxation  before  and  after,  501 

Underwriting  expenses,  11 74 

Valuation,  500 

Voting  reqxairements,  507 

Voting  trust  agreements,  506 

Stock  classification.  510 


Partnerships— Co«l«iiflMtf 
Joint  adventures,  530 
Legal  actions  against.  15 
Liability  of  partners.  15 
Limited,  nature  of,  570 
Names,  177 
Naturr  of.  8.  566-569 
No  definite  system  of  management,  18 
Stock  transfer  to  and  by,  324 
Par  Value  (See  also  "Discount";  "No-Par 
Value";  "Premium  Account") 
Market  for  stocks  sold  bek)w.  668 
Stock  of  original  issue,  accounting  methods. 

1063-IXX2 
Stock,    reduction    of,    in    reorganisation. 

XO59.  X308 
Stock  righta,  809.  813 
Patents,  Assignii bnt  of. 

Form,  x6x4 
Pbnai,txes. 
Enforcement  of  by-laws,  263 
Stock  transfer  tax.  327 
Pennsylvania. 
Incorporation  in.  57 
Stock  transfer  tax,  327 
Place  op  Business.  50-59 
Principal  office,  190 
Property  tax  for,  64 
Stated  in  charter.  189 
Place  of  Meeting, 
Directors',  190,  239,  358 
Stockholders,  190.  228.  335 
Pledge  (See  "Collateral  Security") 
Power  and  Duties  (See  "By-Laws"  and 
Specific      Headings,     as     "Directors"; 
"Secretary";  "Treasurer";  etc,) 
Power  of  Attorney, 
Porms,  X606-1610 
Precorporatb  Contracts  (See  "Contracts") 
Preferred  Stock. 
Accounting,  journal  entry,  1068 
By-laws.  225 
Certificate  for.  88 

Porm.  1488 
Charter  provisions.  189 
Classification  of,  303 
Porm  for.  90 
Common  stock  bonus.  93 
ComxMued  with  bonds,  88 
Convertibility,  97.  602 
Defined.  85.  601 

Dividends,  87.  90.  92.  428,  602.  884 
Cumulative,  9X,  605 
Non-Cumulative,  92,  603.  884 
Participation  rights,  93.  606 
Rates,  606 
Pounders'  shares,  97 
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PREFBRRBD  StOCK— CoMll'lMMtf 

Ledger,  1071 

Nature  and  uae,  '87 

New  Jersey  requirements,  90 

No-par  value,  126,  11 19 

Non-cumulative.  92 

Partnerships  incorporating,  500-S03 

Preference, 

As  to  assets,  91.  607 

As  to  dividends,  90.  136.  60  x 

Over  no-par-value  stock.  ia6 
Protective  features.  6zo 
Redemption,  94.  607 
Represents  tangible  assets,  87 
Restrictions,  601 
Rights  carried  by.  87.  6ox 
Stockholder's  assent  for  issue  of.  required, 

88 
Use  of,  60Z 

Voting  rights,  88,  90,  95.  601,  602,608 
PRBiauii  Account, 
Bonds,  XI9X*  12x3-1224 
Capitol  stock. 

Credited   with   payments   forfeited   on 
subscription.  108  x 

Not  used  for  no-par  stock,  ZZ19 

Treatment,  X099 

Uses  of.  X098 
pRBiouM,  Stock  Purchasbd  at.  X104 
Prbsidbnt,  12 
Annual  report. 

Form,  1643 
By-laws, 

Forms,  1471 
Certificate  of  minutes. 

Form.  1603 
Member  of  executive  committee,  248 
Presiding  officer,  230,  253 
Relation  to  treasurer,  391 
Resignation, 

Form.  1 581 
Signature  on  certificates  of  stock,  392 
Principal  and  Agbnt,  4 

PROBLBMS, 

Analysis   based    on   financial    standards, 
960-965 
Profit  (See  also  "Gain  or  Loss") 
Adjustment  of  items  of  previous  years. 

X040 
Apportionment  of.  in  close  corporation,  si  i 
Charges  against.  871,  872,  873 
Closed  into  profit  and  loss  account.  1040 
Concealment  of.  879 
Credited  to  surplus  account.  1038.  1039 
Dividends  paid  out  of,  423.  425.  886 
During  work  of  construction.  871 
Extraordinary,  credited  to  surplus.   X041 


Profit — Cantinued 

Fluctuations  affecting  dividend  rates.  890 

Percentage.  957 

Promoter's.  780-790 

Salaries  paid  out  of  dividends,  431 

Source  of  capital,  792 

Undivided. 
Account,  1058 
Distinguished  from  surplus,  Z047 

Unrealized,  on  purchase  of  treasury  stock, 
XX02 
Profit  and  Loss  Account, 

Closing.  1352 

Function.  1042 

Income  tax  charged  against,  1044 

Proof.  1043 

Receiver's.  13  28 

Sale  of  capital  aaseto,  1x36 

Surplus  entered  on.  1040 
Profit-Sharing,  1148 
Promotbrs.  772-790 

Donated  stock  from,  x  X07 
Illegal  arrangements.  786 

Difficulties  of.  778 

Improper  profita  vs.  over-valuation.  788 

Precorporate  oontracto.  46.  777t  785 

ProfiU.  780-790 
Secret.  786.788 

Property  owned  by,  789 

Self-protection  of.  777 

Types  of.  773-776 

Work  of.  44,  784 
Promotion. 

Adequate  finances.  769 

Assembling  the  proposition,  762 

Bank  connections,  765 

Co-operative.  767 

Difficulties  in.  778 

Failures  in,  77x 

Financing  of  constniction  work,  766 

Investigation  of  enterprise,  754-762 

Preliminary  financing,  765 

Requirementa,  776 

Steps  in.  753 
Property, 

Appraciataon,  basis  of  capitalisation,  664 

Dividends.  433.  437 
PROPBRTT  Tax,  26. 64, 333 
Propribtorship.  Solb, 

Good-will.  xx66 

Incorporation,  1x65-1171 

Nature  of,  564 
PR3SPBCTUS,  Sale  of  Sbcuritibs,  818-820 

J  ROXY, 

Forms,  x  535-1542 
Directors  may  not  vote  by,  364 
Stockholders'  annual  meeting.  341 
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SCodcholders'  first  meeting.  268 

Ponn.  isoa 
Yotmgbr.xaS.  234.343 

PUBUC  TBI. 

Inverting  as  a  source  of  capital.  79S 
Speculative,  as  a  source  of  caiutal.  795 
PuBuc  UnLmss.  Cafitaluation  op,  73 

PUBUG  UtIUTT  OMtKMtATTONS, 

Charters.  x6S 

Holding  companies  for.  S99 

PUBUOTY. 

Among  stockholden  to  cultivate  good-win, 
800 
Purchase, 

Terms  of.  affecting  troiking  capital.  705 

PURCHASB  MONKY  BOHDS.  46$ 

PuiLPOSK  or  CoRPOEATiON  (See  "Corporate 
') 


Ouoftuif. 

Committee  meetingi.  251 
Directors*  meetings.  241.  363*  3^ 
Stockholders'  meeting.  933 
Annual.  341,  343 


Raiuqads. 

Equipment  trust  bonds.  465,  639-631 
Financing  i^n,  732 
TirasfhoWB.  accounting  for,  1264 
Promoting,   preliminanr  investigation  of. 

759  , 

Sinking  funds.  1231 
Rkading  Company.  Dissolution  op.  1002 
Rbaluation  and  Liquidation  Statemsnt. 

1346 
RjuuzATioN.  Gain  or  Loss  on.  1298.  1299, 
X338 

RBCnPTS.  COKPORATS, 

Forms,  1593-1595 
Rbcbivers. 
Accounts.  13x2-1329 
Duties.  1006 
Powers.  1007 

Profit  and  loss.  1328.  1337 
Reports.  1342-1348 
Statement  of  affaiis,  1313-1316,  1334 
Statement  on  withdrawal,  13 16 
Statement  to  court.  1322 

RBCBIYBRSinPS. 

Accounting, 

Adjtistment  of  asset  values,  1326,  1333 
Adjustment  <^  company's  books,  1325 


RxCBIVBRSHIPS'-<ro«lMmfCtf 

Accounting— Conltii«e«< 

Cash  account.  1345 

Claims  approved,  entry  of.  1337 

CkMing  entries,  1321,  1329.  I339.  I34X 

Company  accounts.  13 13 

Deficiency  statement.  1343 

Dissolution  foQowing,  1340 

Exhibits  and  schedules,  1325 

Expenses.  1348 

Liquidation  of  liabilities,  1338 

Loss  and  gain  on  realisation.  1337 

Opening  entries,  13x6,  Z333 

Procedure,  131 7 

Realisation  and  liquidation  statement. 
I34«^ 

Receiver's  profit  and  loa,  1328,  1337 

Reports,  349-1348 

Sale  of  assets,  1331*1348 

Statement  to  ooort,  133a,  X34»'X348 

Transactions,  1319.  X334 
Application  for.  xoo6 
Dissolution  following  bankruptcy,  1340 
Friendly,  iocs 
Natwe  of,  1005 
Procedure,  1005-1009 

SUte  of  affairs.  X3i3-X3i6»  1324*  I33X«X335 
Records  (See  "Books  of  Account") 
Redemption  Fund  (Seealso  "SinkingPund") 
Compared  to  sinking  funds.  1228 
Nature  of.  1225 
Requirement.  1227 
Refunding  Bonds.  1353 
Registered  Bonds.  448.  622 
Interest  record,  1188,  120$ 
Records  for,  1186 
Transfer  record,  11 87 
Registrar  (See  "Transfer  Agent  and  Regis- 
Rbgulations,  Corporate,  [trar"> 

How  provided  for.  215 
Removal  from  Office. 
Agent,  X49 
Directors.  153.  338 
OflBcers,  149.  163.  343.  3$9 
Renewals.  Charged  against  Profit,  873 
Reorganization, 
Aooounting.  reduction  of  stock,  1309 
Advantages.  1036-1030 
Agreement.  1307 
Claflin  company.  1028 
Committees,  1012-1015 
Defined.  loio,  1307 
Expenses.  1013 
Good-will,  writing  off.  1309 
Interests  concerned.  loxi 
Methods.  1307 

Reduction  of  stock.  1308-1311 
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KEORGAmzATias^^onUnned 

Nature  of,  S^» 

Procedure,  10x5-1017 

PurpooeB,  1018 

lUising  additional  capital,  1019-Z033 

Receivership,   13 13-1348   (For  full  li»t  of 
subjects  see  "Receiverships") 

Reducing  capiUl  stock,  X059,  1309 

Reducing  fixed  charges,  1024 

Status  after,  1310 

Underwriting  syndicate,  1023 
RxPAisSt  Chabobd  against  Profits,  872 

RXPORTS, 

Forms,  1643-1651 
Annual,  31 

Reading  of,  at  annual  meeting,  345 
Corporate,  1354 
Officers  and  committees,  365 
Foreign  corporations,  31 
Insnrted  in  minute  book,  37  a 
Required,  24,  30 
Tax,  30 

Treasurer,  4x3-4x4 
Rbsbrvbs  (See  also  "Surplus'*) 
Accounting,  entries  for  appropriatum  of 

surplus,  Z048 
Actual  vs.  book,  1055 
Balance  sheet  entry,  1368 
By-laws,  360 

Forms,  1472 
Charged  against  profits,  873 
Compared  to  funds,  1226 
Deed  of  trust  provisions,  1227 
Depletion,  1054 
Depreciation.  874,  877 
Expenses,  1050 
General,  877-879 
Hospital  accounts,  1131 
How  created,  1226 
Impounding  of  surplus.  1047,  tosi 
Nature  of,  873 
Non-operating,  1050 

Accounting,  1052 
Operating, 

Accounting.  1050 
Permanency,  1048,  1051 
Secret.  1052.  1056 

Sinking  fund,  accounting  entries,  1242 
Rbsignations, 

Forms,  1578-1581 
Directors,  153 
Officers,  163 
Rbsolutxons, 

Forms,  1546-1552 
Certificate  of. 

Forms,  x6oo-x6oi 


Rbsolutioks— Cowl^iitMi 

Declaring  dividends,  422  * 

Entered  in  minute  book,  37a 
Restraint  of  Trade.  Combinatiom  in,  sx9 

Express  trust  as,  535 
Rbtiremsnt  Fund, 

Cannot  be  termed  a  sinking  fund,  1229 
Revaluation,  9x1 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Company 

Exploitation  of,  97  a 

Financial  plan,  748 
Roll-Call, 

Directois'  meetings,  363 
First,  279 

Stockholders'  annual  meeting,  340 

Stockbokiers'  first  meeting,  268 

S 

Salaries, 
By-law  provisions,  206,  258 
Charter  provisions,  205 
DirectoiB,  243 
Exorbitant,  97  x 
Officers.  258 

Paid  from  profits  to  avoid  dividends.  43.x 
Paid  in  stock,  J135 
Sale  of  a  Business, 

Accounting,  1299 
Sales, 
Bonds. 

Accounting  for,  1 1 94-  x  20 1 

Discount  and  premium,  1213-1223 
Consolidated  statement  items,  I395 
Cost  of,  in  income  tax  retmn,  1407 
Estimates  for  budget.  926 
Terms  of,  affecting  working  capital  708 
ScRi#.  Dividend.  436 

Accounting  procedure,  1147 
Seal, 
Corporate,  363,  281 

By-laws  form,  1466*  X473 
Seasonal  Trades, 

Working  capital  requirements,  7X7 
Secretary,  12 

Affidavit  to  minutes. 

Form.  1605 
By-laws. 

Forms.  147  x 
Certificate  of  Minutes, 

Form,  1603 
Duties, 

By-laws  specify,  354 

Preparation  for  annual  meeting,  338 

Record  of  minutes.  369 

Sends  notice  of  annual  meeting.  337 

Signing  of  minutes,  351.  374 

Stock  certificate  book  in  charge  of,  290 
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Sbcrbtaky— Conl^mMrf 
Not  a  presiding  officer,  230 
Oath, 

Form,  Z508 
Of  oommittees,  248 
Relation  to  treaeurer,  391 
Stockholders*  annual  meetings,  339 
Sbcurxtibs   (See  also   "Investments";  and 

special    forms    as    "Bonds,"    "Capital 

Stock."  etc) 

Forms,  727 
As  collateral,  307-309.  68a 
Dealers  in,  823 
High  grade,  investors  of,  79^ 
Investigation  of  issue  before  selling,  834 
Issues, 

Market  conditions  affecting,  7210 
Relation  between  and  assets,  735 
Relation  between  and  income,  734 
Sakbility,  730 
Sale  of. 

Accounting  in  consolidation,  1393 

Advertising,  834 

Buyers  of  speculative  securities,  795 

Circularising  lists.  816 

Commission  payments,  835 

Dealers  in,  823 

Direct  methods,  799-833 

Expenses  incurred,  838 

Handling  an  issue,  834 

Indirect  methods.  833-836 

Liability  of  dealer  in,  8a6 

Limitation  on  sale  through  dealer,  838 

Mail  order  methods,  81$ 

Market  for,  796,  834 

Personal  methods,  8x6 

Pre-sale  investigation,  824 

Prospectus,  8x8-820 

Small-scale,  797 

Stock  exchange  methods,  839-836 

Surplus  from,  9x0 

To  customers,  803 

To  employees.  803 

To  raise  additional  capital,  X019 

To  stockholders,  799 

Underwriting  method,  837-848 
Surplus  invested  in,  104s 
Serial  Bonds,  656.  658 

Redemption,  accounting  entries,  1353 
Sale,  accounting  entries,  1200 
Sharbholdbr  (See  "Stockholder") 
Shares  (See  "Capital  Stock") 
Short-Tbrm  Obligations, 
Accounting  entries.  1264 
Banker's  note.  647 

Defined.  647  [653 

Included  as  funded  debt  n^t  good  iiractice. 


SeORT-TKRIi  OBLIGAnONS— CONlflltMi 

Investment  value,  649 
Nature  of,  46s.  633.  647.  854-866 
Purpose  of,  648 

Redemption,  accounting  entries,  1355 
Sale,  accounting  entries,  11 99 
Security  for,  652 
Sinking  fund  methods,  658 
Use  of,  649 
Yield.  6sx 
SiDB  Lines, 

Capital  invested  in,  942-946 
Signatures, 

Forms,  IS83-Z597 
Can  and  waiver  of  notice,  269.  277 
Charter  application,  3o8 
Corporate, 

Certificates  of  stock,  323.  3x6, 39a 

Stock  transfer  assignment,  333 
On  checks,  form,  1588-1593 
Married  woman,  317 
Partners,  stock  transfer  assignment.  334 
President's,  on  certificates  of  stock,  393 
Secretary's,  on  minutes,  351 
Stockholder's.  300 

Stockholder's  rec^pt  for  dividend,  1x44 
Treasurer's,  on  certificates  of  stock,  393 
Sinking  Fund, 
Account,  1229 

Accounting  entries,  x  236- 1246 
Adequacy  of,  1232,  1249 
Balance  sheet  entry.  1370 
Bond  redemption.  457*  653-662,  1247*1350 
Calculation,  1233 
Defined.  456.  1228 
Expense  account,  1230 
Income  account,  1230 
Income  from,  accounting  entries,  1237 
Interest  on.  accounting  entries.  1237 
Interstate  O^mmerce  Commisaion's  regu- 
lations. 1231 
Investments, 

Accounting  entries,  1339 

In  comiMny's  own  bonds,  1241 

Income  from  accounting  entries,  1340 
Methods,  656-663 

Annual  purchase,  of  bonds,  658 

Annuity,  1333-1235 

Bond  redemption.  657,  658,  659 

Investment,  657 

Land,  lumber  and  mining  compames,  660 

Short-term  notes,  658 

Special.  660 

Trustees,  657 
Payments  into,  , 

Accounting  entry,  1237 
Principles,  1331 
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Sinking  Fimiy— Continued 
Reserves,  accounting  entries,  1242 
Stock  redemption,  609 
Trustee.  1236 
Accounts  of,  ia4S 
Small  Corporations  (See  "CIom  Corpora' 

tions") 
Special  Dividbnds,  1x48 
Speculation, 

Stock  Exchange  dealings.  83a 
Stamps, 

Stock  transfer  tax,  338 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Compamt 

Exploitation  of,  972 
Standards, 

Financial,  947-965 
Standing  Committees  (See  "CommitteeB") 
State  Rights, 

Corporations,  51 
Statement  of  Affairs, 

Receivers,'  1313-13 16,  1324.  I33it  X33S 
States  of  the  U.  S.. 
Incorporation  laws,  si 
Reputation  of  various,  for  incorporation,  56 
Statutory  Law,  6 

Stock  (See  "Capital  Stock."  "Certificates  of 
Stock,"  "Common  Stock,"  "Dividends." 
"Preferred  Stock,"  "Retirement  Funds," 
"Stock  Transfer,"  "Treasury  Stock" 
Stock  Companies. 

Joint.  535-527.  570 
Stock  Exchange, 

Methods,  839-836 
Stock  Transfer, 
Accounting,  X074 
Assignment  of  stock. 

Form,  3x6.  1509 
Book,  393 
By-law  provisions,  335 
Closing  of,  388.  394«  336,  44a 
Kept  by  coriwration,  303 
By-laws,  324 
Can  be  stopped  when  made  to  control  an 

election,  348 
Corporate  responsibility  for,  313.  3X9 
Corporations  purchasing  own  stock,  con- 
ditions for,  333 
Doubtful  transactions,  313 
Duties  of  officers,  300,  3x3 
Evidenced  in  books,  387,  298 
Fractional  share,  399 
Fraudulent,  319 
Liability  for,  314 

Lien  on  stockholders  for  unpaid  debts.  3x0 
Old  certificate  surrendered  before  new  is 

issued,  388.  398.  X074 
Fledges  of  stock,  307 


Stock  TRANsrKK—ComUuued 
Procedure,  396-3x1 

Procedure  of  owner  when  refused,  388 
Register,  1074*  X087 
Restrictions  on,  309 
Signature  on  stock  certificate,  316 
Summary  of  rules,  335 
Ssrstem  of,  17 
Tax,  391 

To  and  by  administrator,  315,  319 
To  and  by  agent,  315,  317,  318 
To  and  by  corporation,  316,  332-334 
To  and  by  dummy  owner,  3x6 
To  and  by  executors,  3x5.  3X7t  3X9 

When  taxable,  328 
To  and  by  guardians,  321 
To  and  by  joint  owneis,  3x6,  334 
To  and  by  married  women,  3x5 
To  and  by  minors,  3i5t  330 
To  and  by  partnership,  334 
To  and  by  tnistees,  315,  3x7*  330 
To  and  by  unincorporated  body.  333 
Transfer  agents  and  registran,  334 
Transferees,  313 
Transferrers,  313 
Treasury  stock,  107,  309.  333 
Uniform  transfer  act,  83,  307 
Voting  trust,  337 
Stock  Transfer  Tax 
Federal,  30,  339 
State,  38,  328 
Stockholders,  ix  (See  also  "Preferred  Divi- 

denda") 
Additional  capital  supplied  by,  799,  805. 
Approval  of  consolidation,  1286  [i030 

As  incorporators,  1 74 
Assessment  of.  X020 
By-laws,  228-234 

Forms.  X464.  1467 
Close  corporation.  5x3 
Corporations  as,  483 
Directors  act  as  trustees  for,  148 
Directors  as.  192,  336 
Dividends  payable  to,  439,  1143 
Dummy,  liability  of,  316 
Exploitation  by,  979-991 
Functions,  133 
Good-win  of,  800 
Intereata  in  reorganisatfama,  roxx 
Liability,  14,  143-148 

Bonus  stock  without  par  valua,  1141 

Full-paid  stock.  loi 

In  California,  53 

Statutory,  X45 

Unpaid  outstanding  stock,  145 

Unpaid  subscriptions,  143 

Watex<ed  "took,  xoo 
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Stockholdbrs— ConKiiiWtf 
List  of,  231.  33ft.  485 

Form,  1SS3 
Listed  in  stock  ledger,  291 
Loss  of  stock  certificate,  81 
Majority  (See  "Majority  Stockhoklers") 
Married  women  as.  3x5 
Meetings  (See  "Meetings,  Stockholders") 
Minority  (See  "Minority  Stockholders") 
Number  of,  584.  796 
Refusal  of  corporation  to  transfer  stock, 

988 
Relation  to  treasurer,  385 
RighU.  13a  (See  also  "Preferred  Stock") 

Amendment  of  charter,  X39t  141 

By*laws,  141,  2x7 

Certificates  of  stock,  223    . 

Consent  for  the  issue  d  piefetied  stodc, 
88 

Consent  to  liquidation,  I37t  142 

Directors  elected  hy.  142,  154*  238 

Directors  removed  by,  I53t  238 

Diyidends,  13s,  428 

Holding  companies.  482 

Inspection  of  books,  X37i  484 

Inspection  of  minutes,  369 

Limitation  of .  140 

liquidations,  137.  142 

Married  women,  3x5,  441 

No-par-Tslue  stock,  126 

Notice  of  meeting.  133 

Officers  appointed  by.  157 

Participation,  in  dividends,  13S*  4^6 

Sale  ol  assets,  142 

Special,  X43 

Special  charter  provisions,  139 

Statutory,  X40 

Stock  rights,  136,  805-813 

Violation  of,  X39 
Signature,  300 

Status  in  foreign  countries,  S78 
Status  of,  131,  576 
Stock  system,  17 
Subscription  contract,  34 
Subscriptions  paid  for  in  dividends,  430, 

X149 
Treasurer's  reports  to.  4<3 
Vote  cannot  be  withheld.  348 
Votes,  231,  347-349 

Cumulative,  202.  349 

Preferred  stock,  88,  90.  95 
SuBSCKipnoN,  33-4X     (See     also     "Capital 

Stock.*;  "Certificate  d  Stock") 

Forms.  1474-1483 
Acceptance,  34 

At  first  directors'  meeting,  981 
Additional,  X36.  805 


OvBOCMsmoH—CornHnmi 
Adopted  at  first  directors'  masting,  281 


Notice  of,  form,  1570 
Assignments, 

Form.  1509 
Balance  sheet  entry.  1361 
Bonds,  X196 
CanceUatkm,  aooountiag  entry,  xo8x,  1087. 

1x63 
Common  law  rule.  40 
Contract,  mistakes  in,  38 
Dividends  used  in  payment  for.  430,  1x49 
Enforcement.  35 

New  York  rule,  36 
Entries,  xo6s,  1076 
Forfeited,  accounting  entries.  X163 

Form  of  list,  38 
Full-paid    at   once,    accounting    method, 

X068-X075 
Instalment  payments,  222,  X077 

Account,  X090 
Form.  1635 

Instalment  book.  xo88 

Ledger  entries.  1093 

Metkiods  of  entry,  X09X-X09S 

Notice,  form.  XS69 
Irrevocable  when  part  of  statutory  form.  36 
Journal,  XO84.  xo86 

Form,  1634 
Journal  entries 

Stock  not  paid  in  full,  XO76 

Stock  paid  in  full.  xo68 
Ledger,  1080 

Instalment  payments,  XO93 

Poefeai«,  1086 
Liability  of  subscriber.  34 
Material  variation  in,  39 
Not  full-paid  at  onoe,  aoeounting,  X076- 

1085 
Old  rule  for  issuing  stock.  80 
Payment,  accounting  entries,  1086 
Receipts, 

Forms,  X479-X483 
Source  of  capital,  791 
Stodc,  33-41.  80 
Stock  account.  1077.  X083 
Subscribed  account,  X078 
Transfer  journal,  xo82«  xo88 
Treasury  stock,  1077 
Unpaid, 

Notice  of  sale  of.  form,  X57z 

Stockholders'  liability.  144 

Surplus  created  from.  xo6o 
Vs.  agreement  to  buy  stock,  37 
Waiver  of  notice  of  assessment. 

Form,  X503 
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SuBSiDXARY  C>>RPORATiOMs  (See  "Affiliated 

and  Subsidiary  Corporations") 
Suits  at  Law  Against  Corporation,  15 
Surety  Company. 

Treasurer's  bonds,  406 
Surplus  (See  also  "Reserves") 
Account. 

Analysis,  1039 

Correction  of  errora  adjusted  thiough, 
1040 

Income  tax  charsed  against,  1043,  1044 

Non-stock  corporation,  1130 
Accounting  methods,  1038- 1046 
Analysis  of,  1369 
Appreciated.  1060 
Balance  sheet,  consolidated  adjustment  on, 

1380,  138 1 
Balance  sheet  entry,  X364-I367,  1369 
Balance  sheet  item,  1038 
Banks.  1056,  1098 
Capital,  1058 

Prom  no-par-value  stock,  11 14,  11x7 
C^XMtalisation,  682 
Closing  into,  13^  ' 

Consolidated,  X063 

Contributed  (See  "Surplus  Paid-in")  ' 
Defined,  908,  1038.  Z056 
Diminishing.  xos6 
Dividend  paid  out  of.  494,  898,  1047 
Dividends  to  represent,  106 
Donated,  Z063,  xio8 
Bamed,  913 

Account,  I0S7 

No-x>ai^value  stock  coriwrations,  1x17 
From  revaluation  of  assets,  911 
From  sale  of  securities  or  fteed  asseits,  9x0 
Impounding,  X047*  1051 
Impounding  acocntnting  methods,  X048 
Income  tax  return,  141s 
Investment  of,  X046 
Paid-in, 

Analysis  of,  X058 

Dividends  paid  out  of,  1059 

From  assessment  of  stock,  Z059 

Prom  assets  purchased  for  stock,  zo6o 

Prom   payments  on  subscriptions  for- 
feited, X060 

Prom  premium  on  stock,  1038,  1098 

Prom  reduction  of  par-value  of  capital 
stock,  1059 

Sources  of,  X059 
Part  of  net  worth,  1038 
Policy  as  to,  9'i3^l8 
Purchased,  909 
Reduction  of,  1038 
Secret,  9^0 
Source  of  capital,  9x8 


Surplus— ComI^hmaI 

Sources  of.  909.  X038 

Specific  assets  not  represented  by,  X045 
Surplus  and  Dbpicit  Account,  1353 
Syndicatbs  (See  Ulso  "Undenmting") 

Nature  of,  530 


Taxation  of  Corporations, 

Capital  stock  tax.  30.  330 

Disadvantage.  32 

Evasion  of,  64-66 

Bxcess  profits  tax,  39,  339-1499 

Excessive,  effects  of,  64 

Bxpreas  trusts,  54a 

Federal  taxes.  99 

Foreign  corporations.  97.  98 

Franchise  tax,  95,  60,  333 
Comparative  table  of,  61 

Income  tax. 
Accounting,  1049-1045 
Federal,  99,  331,  501 
Preparation  of  federal  returns,  1399-1 491 
State,  96,  334 

Inheritance  Taac, 
Federal,  30 
Stote,  37 

No-pax^value  stbck;  128,  399 

Organisation  fees,  35.  60^66,  it6 

Partnerships  vs..  501 

Property  tax,'  t6,  64.  333 

Reports,  30    ' ' ' 

Stock  transfer  tax,  98,  30,  991,  397-330 

Summary  of,  94 
Tbrm  op  Oppicb, 
.    Directors,  196,  937 

Officers,  158 
TxRMXNAL  Bonds,  464, 
Tim BSR  Companies, 

Sinking  funds  for  bond  redemption,  660 
TiMBBR,  Valuation,  91  x 
Time, 

Annual  meeting.  998 

Directors'  meetings,  939, 358 
Trade  Acceptance,  706.  856 
Trade  Associations,  590 
Transfer  Agents  and  Rbgi^raxs, 

By-laws,  994 

Liability  in  selling  bonds,  458 

Procedure  for,  303 

Registrar's  procedure,  303 
Transfer  of  Stock  (See  "Stock  Tfansfer") 
Treasurer,  x9,  377-414 

Affidavit  to  statement. 
Form.  1604 

Assistant.  380  ~ 
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Authority,  377 
Exceeding,  396 
Bond.  283,  401-41 X 
Form,  1616 

Amount,  404 

Bondsmen's  liafaiUty,  408 

Corporate  requirements,  40a 

Defined,  401 

Nature,  403 

Personal,  405 

Statutory  requirements,  409 

Surety  company,  406 

Termination,  4x0 
By^ws,  355.  377-38X 

Poms,  X473 
Corporate  funds,  377*  4X5-419 
Criminal  act  by,  398 
Duties, 

As  agent,  393 

Assumption   of    ofltee,    pfocedure  for, 
382 

Auditing  of  books,  383 

Corporate  funds.  377.  415 

Paulty  performance,  395 

Responsible    for    books    of    accounts, 
3»i 

Signature  on  certificates  of  stock.  39a 

Specified  in  by-laws.  355.  377-38 x 

Supplemented  by  resolutions  of  directors. 
381 
Paulty  performance  of  duty.  395 
Illegal  acts.  398 
Liability,  393-400 

Corporate  funds,  4x6 

To  whom  liable,  393 
Neglect  of  duty,  394 
Newly  elected,  381 
Pairment  of  dividends  by,  433 
Powers,  377-3S5 
Relations  to. 

Auditor,  or  comptroller,  389 

Directors,  385 

Pinance  committee,  387 

President.  39X 

Secretary,  39X 

Stockholders,  385 
Report, 

Porm,  1639 

Directors.  413 

Stockhotders,  4x3 
Resignation, 

Porm,  X58X 
Retiring,  383 
Treasury  stock  shold  not  be  assigned  to, 

X07 
Unauthorised  acts,  396 . 


Treasury  Bonds, 
Defined.  xx86 
Held  in  sinking  fund.  X34X 
Interest.  X308 

Unissued  sometimes  called,  1x85 
Trbasury  Stock.  X04-XX0 
Account,  iioz 
Accounting,  zxoi-iizs 

Entries  for  donated  stock.  1 108-1  Ii3 
Entries  for  purchase,  iioi.  1104 
Entries  for  sale,  1103,  1x05 
Acquisition  of,  Z05,  3^3 
By-laws,  336 

Contingent  profit  on  purchase,  x  xo3 
Defined,  84,  iioz 
Dividends,  433.  44x 
Donated, 
Accounting  treatment,  ixo6-xii3.  1163, 
Reasons  for,  i  xo6  [x  x 79 

Stock  account,  1108 
Pull-paid  stock.  104 
Issued.  104 
Legal  status  of,  109 
No-par  value.  11 35 
Repurchased,  accounting,  xxoi-xi05 
Stock  of  other  corporations,  109 
Stock  of  other  corporations  not.  1x36 
Subscrixytion  account.  1077 

Transfer  of.  Z07.  303 
Unissued  a  misnomer  for.  104 
Trust  AcRKEiairr  (See  *'Deed  of  Trust") 
Trust-Funds, 
Hospital  Accounts,  XX30 
Nature  of,  X335 
Trusters, 
Acceptance  of  subscription,  35 
Bond  certificate, 

Porm.  X633 
Deeds  of  trust.  615   . 
Directors  as.  X48 
Express  trusts.  548-551 
Legal  functions.  533 
Who  may  be.  534 
Preoorporate  contracts,  48 
Sinking  funds,  657.  X336 

Accounts  of,  xa45 
Stock  transfer  by.  3x5,  3x7,  33a 
Stock  transfenred  to  and  by  unincorporated 
Votes,  X35  [body.  333 

Trusts  (See  also  "Express  Trusts") 
Harmful. 

Taxation  no  remedy  against.  33 
Succeeded  by  bokling  company,  590 
Turnover, 
Affecting  working  capital,  70X 
Defined.  70  x 
Rate  of,  703-705.  955 
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Ultra  Virbs  Acts,  i8s 
Uncertain  Bntbrprisbs, 

Capitalisation  of,  74 
Underwriting. 
Advantages,  838 
Agreements,  40,  84a,  11 73 
Banking  arrangements.  839 
Commissions,  844.  ii74i  xi79 
Community  of  interests  bstweea  houses, 
Bzpenses,  11 74  [840 

Origin.  837 
Plans, 
American  Woolen  Company,  847 
United  States  Realty  and  Constructbn 

Company,  845 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Company, 
846 
Speculative,  845 
Simdicate,  823.  839 
For  reorgamzation,  1023 
Manager.  844 
Undividbd  Profits  (See  "Profit") 
United  States  Constitution, 

Corporations  not  citiaens  under.  51 
United  States  Express  C<»cpant, 

Dissolution  of,  looa 
United  States  Realty  and  Construction 
Company. 
Underwriting  syndicate.  84s 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Cobipany, 
Exploitation  of.  971 
Underwriting  syndicate.  846 
United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Incorporation  of,  176 
Unloading.  975 


Vacancies. 
Board  of  directors,  Z54«  aat 
Officers,  359 

Valuation. 

Capitalization.  676 
Good-wiU.  678-681.  1166 
Inventories,  oogt  or  raaitet,  870 
Property,  mortgage  ratio,  697 
Revaluation,  9x1 
Stock. 

No-par  value,  130.  11x4 
Subsidiary  corporations,  1x36 

Vertical  Trust  or  Coscbimb,  737 

ViCB-PrBSIDBNTS.  13 

By-laws. 

Forms,  X47x 
Presiding  ofiioera,  2$$ 


Voluntary    AssoaAnoif    (See    "Szpresa 

TrusU") 
Voting. 
Adminutrators,  135 
By  baUot,  346 
By-laws.  331 
By  proxy.  135.  333.  34* 

Directors  may  not,  364 
California  provides  no  preference.  96 
Certified  list  of  stockholders,  331 
Corporation  cannot  vote,  348 
Cumulative,  303,  349.  487 
Election  of  officers.  366 
Executors.  135 

Face  value  of  stock  as  affecting.  80,  85 
Injunction  aginst  stockholders.  348 
Method  of  casting  votes,  134 
Methods  at  annual  meeting.  347 
Minority  interests,  302,  487 
PartnerBhips  incorporated,  506 
Piefeiied  stock  ri^ts  to.  88,  90,  95*  -dox, 

603,  608 
Stock  as  voting  and  non-voting  claaset,  303 
Stockholders*  ri^ita,  I33 
Trustees.  135 

What  constitutes  majority  votes.  347 
Who  is  entitled  to  vote,  343«  347 
Voting  Trust, 
Agreements, 

Form,  15x7 
As  a  minority  protection,  490 
Defined.  467 
Dissolution,  470 
Dividends,  470 
Illegal,  473 
Object,  468 
Organisation,  469 
Preservation  of  agreed  status  by  means  of. 

506 
Restriction  of  sale  of  stock,  473 
Stabilises  management,  197 
Statutory  laws,  470 
Stock.  470 
Stock  certificate. 

Form.  X49X 
Stock  transfer  liable  to  tax,  337 


Waivbr  of  Noticb. 
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